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Source of Campaign Funds.—George R. Sheldon, 
treasurer of the Republican National Committee in 1908 
and during the present campaign, testified before the Sen- 
ate campaign funds investigating committee that in the 
Roosevelt campaign of 1904, 7314 per cent. of the contri- 
butions to the National Committee came from corpora- 
tions. Of the money received, which amounted to $2,- 
100,000, the Trusts gave $1,500,000. This was exclusive 
of E. H. Harriman’s $250,000 fund and the money spent 
by the State Committee and the Congressional Campaign 
Committee. Mr. Sheldon also testified that during the 
same campaign J. D. Archbold contributed, on behalf of 
the Standard Oil Company, $100,000, which was not re- 
funded, and that J. Pierpont Morgan, H. C. Frick and 
George J. Gould each contributed $100,000. Mr. Morgan 
frankly admitted that he had contributed $150,000 to the 
Roosevelt 1904 campaign fund, and that $50,000 of this 
amount was paid to the National Committee and was 
part of the $240,000 Harriman fund which, according to 
Harriman’s boast, changed 50,000 votes in the Empire 
State. 


Parcels Post Service.—When the new parcels post sys- 
tem goes into operation on January 1, twelve new stamps 
will be placed on sale for parcels post packages. The 
stamps will be issued in three series of designs, repre- 
senting modern methods of transporting the mails and 
showing postal employees in various departments of the 
service. An auxiliary branch under control of the gov- 
ernment will be established to take charge of the antici- 
pated large increase of parcels post business. For city 
delivery the rate will be five cents for the first pound and 


The rate, for instance, upon a pair of shoes in a stout 
cardboard box would be about six cents to any point 
within a radius of 75 miles. Innumerable articles of less 
bulk would naturally go through the parcels post. Retail 
merchants will undoubtedly use the service for local de- 
livery. 


Lawrence Mill Workers Protest.—Twelve thousand 
mill workers were idle for several days in Lawrence, 


Mass., as the result of a strike of protest against the de- 


lay in the trial of Joseph J. Ettor, Arturo Giovannitti, 
and Joseph Caruso on the charge of murder committed 
during the great mill strike last winter. The trial began 
at Salem on September 30 and on that day several thou- 
sand workers also went out in Quincy, Barre, Haverhill 
and Lynn. There was rioting in the streets of Lawrence 
throughout the day and repeated clashes between the 
strikers and the police. The Lawrence General Council 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, who ordered the 
demonstration, called off the strike after twenty-four 
hours, instructing the mill hands to be ready for another 
walkout should the leaders not be satisfied with the con- 
duct of the trial. 


Mexico.—The Mexican Government is apparently 
making no secret of the fact that it is now negotiating 
with Zapata for peace. Such at least is the report re- 
cently forwarded to the State Department in Washing- 
ton. President Taft is credited with having much to do 
with this happy condition. It was at his instance, it is 
said, that the Mexican Ambassador to Washington, Sefior 
Calero, made the strong representations to his home gov- 
ernment which influenced the Madero following to think 
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of peace. It seems quite certain, however, that, failing 
the speedy success of the present negotiations, the Gov- 
ernment will renew the war upon the rebels on a scale 
far more formidable and extensive than hitherto. 


Cuba.—The City Council of Cienfuegos notified the 
State Department that it had canceled the Hugh S. 
Reilly concession for the Cienfuegos, Palmira and Cruces 
Railway and Power Company. . As stated recently in 
America’s correspondence from the Island, Reilly had 
failed to comply with the terms of the concession. Al- 
though this was granted years ago the railroad is not yet 
in operation, being but partly built in the streets of 
Cienfuegos. Hugh S. Reilly is the son ot Hugh J. 
Reilly, who recently collected $457,000 from Cienfuegos 
sby the aid of the United States Legation. It is thought 
in Havana that the Council’s action will result in another 
Reilly claim. 


Nicaragua.—Four American marines were killed and 
six wounded by Nicaraguan rebels in an engagement 
near Masaya, on October 4. General Zeledon, command- 
ing the insurgents and forty of his followers, were slain. 
With the deportation of General Luis Mena, the in- 
surgent leader, to Panama, with about seven hundred 
of his followers, in the custody of American soldiers, it 
is believed that the revolution in Nicaragua is practically 
at an end. As soon as complete tranquillity is restored 
and there is moral certainty that President Diaz’s gov- 
ernment is in condition to afford protection to foreign 
life and property, and repress anarchy, the American 
naval forces will be withdrawn from the country. The 
term of President Diaz expires by limitation on Jan- 
uary 1 next, and a guarantee will be exacted from the 
present government that the next President will be the 
free choice of the population of the country. 


Argentina.—A treaty regulating the question of emi- 
gration has been lately signed in Rome between Italy 
and Argentina. This annuls the prohibition of Italian 
emigration to the Republic. Hitherto there had been 
diplomatic friction, and no international sanitary regula- 
tions whatsoever. In Argentina the Italian immigrants, 
poor and industrious, are needed and welcomed. Within 
a few years it has become one of the greatest meat ex- 
porting countries. The animals, at first allowed to run 
wild in the plains and forests, were valued only for their 
skins, the meat being thrown away; but now are enclosed 
to the number of five or six thousand cattle and one hun- 
dred thousand sheep in even one property. Live stock is 
exported in great numbers, and meat salted or chilled is 
sent out in enormous quantities, while the people are per- 
haps the most abundantly fed in the world. In 1911 there 
were slaughtered for exportation 5,396,000 head of cattle 
and nearly 11,000,000 sheep. This without reference to 
the live stock exported. In 1908 there were nearly 30,- 
900,000 cattle and more than 67,000,000 sheep in Argen- 


tina; since then the number has grown very much larger. 
The meat industry is extending rapidly; no expense is» 
spared and no care omitted under the rigorous super- 
vision of government. 


Bolivia.—President Eliodoro Villazon, in his annual 
message lately sent to the National Congress, after men- 
tioning the election and consecration of the new Bishop 
of La Paz, and the recent. death of the Archbishop of 
La Plata, says that in view of the relations of the Re- 
public with the Church, it is a duty of his high office to 
make known to Congress the vacancy of many parishes 
through lack of priests, or of means of support. “The 
faithful complain loudly, and even the political authori- 
ties in the provinces ask for the establishment of the 
necessary religious services.” Hence, the Congress is re- 
quested to make the required provision. The message 
ends with the warm commendation of the Franciscan 
missions supported by the civil power. These missions 
number a population of 35,620 souls, of whom 3,444 are 
in schools—that is a larger percentage than in the most 
populous centres of the Republic. Two new missions 
have been founded at important points, with government 
encouragement and assistance. 


Canada.—Rumors of dissensions in the cabinet over 
the naval question persist notwithstanding official denials. 
The latest asserts that Mr. Monk will leave the cabinet 
for the bench. The bye-election in Macdonald con- 
stituency in Manitoba is to be fought on the Reciprocity 
question. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been quite active of 
late in defending his policy in the matter and on the navy, 
so it seems that he is looking for changes in the field of 
politics before long——-The Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught have finished their tour of the West. It appears 
to have been entirely satisfactory. A large party of Cana- 
dians from Puget Sound crossed to Victoria to pay their 
homage to the royal visitors. A certain Vilhjalmur 
Stefannson, a Harvard divinity student, came back a few 
weeks ago from the Arctic professing to have discovered 
a tribe of Eskimos with blue eyes and yellow hair, and 
declaring them to be the descendants of a colony of 
Norsemen. The divinity student is much distressed at 
the news that two Catholic missionaries are going to look 
for the new tribe. He fears that they will introduce dis- 
ease, and he proposes to ask the Canadian Government to 
forbid their expedition. “A live Eskimo without salva- 
tion is better than a dead Eskimo with salvation,” says 
the divinity student, a credit to his Alma Mater. But 
there may be other reasons. The weather has im- 
proved considerably in the Northwest and wheat is com- 
ing out freely, about 700 carloads a day passing through 
Winnipeg. At this rate it will take a full year to send 
out the crop. . 


Great Britain.—Mrs. J. R. Green, widow of the his- 
torian, writes to the Times complaining of the animus of 
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its Belfast correspondent, and particularly of his misrep- 
resentation of the Celtic Park riot. Mrs. Green is a Stop- 
ford. The Stopfords stand with the Beresfords and the 
Synges at the very top of those who have been enriched 
by the Established Church of Ireland. The Times corre- 
spondent attempts to answer, but makes a very poor 
showing. Having taken the National Covenant, Sir 
Edward Carson and his friends are beginning to hold 
meetings in England. It does not require much perspi- 
cacity to see that the Ulster agitation is not intended to 
frighten the rest of Ireland, nor to terrify the Govern- 
ment directly. Its object is to stir up such sympathy in 
England as will give the House of Lords courage to 
throw out the Home Rule Bill as often as possible in 
the hope of the defeat of the Government. Roseate ac- 
counts are sent out of the meeting in Liverpool, but those 
who remember 1886 see very clearly that up to the pres- 
ent England has not risen to the appeal. Elections have 
been fought on the Insurance Act, Lloyd George’s Land 
policy and Welsh Disestablishment, but Home Rule has 
played no part in them. The country regards Ulster as 
a spectator would look on a battle in which he has no 
stake. If it continues in this frame of mind Ulsterism 
must fizzle out. The battle-cruiser Princess Royal has 
finished its trials. It reached a speed of 34.7 knots, with 
70,000 horse-power. During the last few weeks the 
Church of England clergy have been discussing passion- 
ately the question whether, in view of the almost general 
failure of the crops, the customary harvest thanksgivings 
should be omitted. A dignitary thinks he has found the 
solution. England is fed from abroad chiefly, therefore 
let English farmers come from their rotting fields and 
thank God for the good harvest in America. The more 
serious Church of England dignitaries try to be, the more 
irresistibly comic they are. It might have occurred to 
them that when crops fail there is a suitable frame of 
mind for the sufferers to hold in God’s presence, which 
they should recommend to their flocks. 5 


Ireland.—A representative meeting, convened by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin in the Mansion House, drew up 
resolutions of protest against the continuance of the em- 
bargo on Irish cattle, which are to be presented to Mr. 
Runciman, the British Minister responsible for the dis- 
crimination. The O’Conor Don pointed out that no case 
of cattle disease had appeared in Connaught in thirty 
years, yet that province was included in the embargo, as 
well as other large districts that were similarly immune. 
Mr. Dillon, M.P., said the fault was not chargeable to the 
Trish Department or to Mr. T. W. Russell, who had done 
his best to have the restrictions removed, but to the Brit- 
ish Department of Agriculture, which was influenced by 
powerful and selfish interests in England. The deputa- 
tion, which was the most representative of industrialists 
ever held in Ireland, should put the matter before Mr. 
Runciman firmly, and he was authorized by Mr. Red- 
mond to say that the Irish Party would be at their back. 
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The resolution urged that as no case of the disease had 
been found in all Munster and Connaught nor in the 
greater part of Ulster, “there is no justification for any 
restriction on the shipment of fat cattle and stores frons 
those places, and as the restrictions are inflicting griev- 
ous injury and loss, amounting to a national calamity, 
the Government should remove them forthwith and open 
the British markets, in order to relieve the deadlock and 
avert national bankruptcy.” Mr. Dillon had information 
that the restrictions would be soon removed, but he cau- 
tioned the meeting that they should take care that the 
removal should not be so hedged around with conditions as 
to lower the price of Irish cattle 50 per cent. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Russell, finding all his pleadings rejected, 
is about to resign. The Irish Trade Report for 1911 
shows a total of $660,000,000, an increase on last year’s 
trade of $2,400,000, the imports increasing over six 
millions and the exports decreasing nearly four. The net 
increase was entirely due to the rise of prices. Mr. 
John Dillon was seriously hurt in a carriage accident in 
Mayo. This, the second accident that he has suffered 
during the year, has evoked much anxiety and sympathy 
for Mr. Dillon, who has been a dominating influence in 
Irish national life for over thirty years and has won 
general respect for disinterestedness and integrity —— 
The Covenant proceedings, carefully watched by the mili- 
tary, passed off quietly. The leading note of the speeches 
was given by the chosen preacher of the Covenant at 
Ulster Hall, who said, “he question is at bottom a war 
against Protestantism and an attempt to establish Cath- 
olic ascendancy in Ireland”; and by Sir Edward Carson, 
who declared, ‘“We must hold to what we have got.” 


Italy.—Threatened with attack by the Balkan quadru- 
ple alliance, it is obviously important for Turkey to end 
the struggle with Italy. There is reason, then, to credit 
the report that the Turkish and Italian representatives 
have reached an agreement on the main terms of the 


‘peace treaty. The signing of a tentative agreement has 


been looked for every day since the Balkan crisis as- 
sumed its present proportions. It is said that Italy has 
treated Turkey generously. The reason appears obvious. 
In an international Balkan struggle, Italy, the weakest of 
the Powers, would be sure to suffer. For the present, 
then, her best interests prompt Italy to give utkey a 
free hand in the Balkans. 


Spain.—In a recent interview with Sefior Canalejas, 
a French journalist, M. Pelissier, asked the Premier 
whether it were true that he intended to renew diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See. The latter answered that 
the late protest of the Spanish Bishops against his asso- 
ciations bill did not encourage him. The Bishops, he con- 
tinued, had no right to send him such protests. Accord- 
ing to them he should have come to an understanding 
with the Pope before legislating.against the Religious 
Orders. “Now, this is absurd,” he said; “cannot the na- 
tional legislature make laws without consulting Rome?” 
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The Premier was in just as good faith in his reply as in his 
bill: no one expects civil laws to be subjected to Roman 
approval; but those affecting the religion of the Spanish 
people are to be so subjected, according to the fundamen- 
tal law of the land. While Canalejas more noisily 
threatens the Religious Orders, Sefior Alba, his lieutenant, 
strikes more stealthily and promptly. By a discourteous 
and unjust decree he expels from the Normal schools of 
Huesca and the Balearic Isles the nuns who have been 
hitherto the teachers of the schoolmistresses. 


France.—The policy of refusing the rights of asso- 
ciation to Government officials, which was started two 
years ago by Briand in his struggle with the railway 
workers, seems to be accepted by the Poincaré Ministry 
The only point on which the Cabinet is not united is 
whether the unions will be allowed to reorganize on a 
legal basis. As already stated, the Government, follow- 
ing the expression of anti-militarist sympathies at the 
recent Teachers’ Congress at Chambéry, issued a peremp- 
tory order for the immediate dissolution of the teachers’ 
unions. The Paris teachers openly defy the Government, 
and say they are prepared to take the consequences. The 
Government has begun legal action against these under 
the law of 1884, which declares that the objects of pro- 
fessional unions shall be exclusively “study and defence 
of their economic, industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural interests.” Meantime, the Minister of Education, 
M. Guist’hau, has committed the tactical blunder of an- 
nouncing a number of reforms. These, intended to come 
into force in the course of five years and estimated to 
cost $8,000,000, seek to guarantee teachers against arbi- 
trary treatment and to improve their financial position. 
The Minister is making frantic efforts to show that these 
concessions are not due to the present agitation, but were 
decided on months ago. The teachers, however, point 
out that the proposed increased expenditure for their 
welfare of $8,000,000 is exactly the amount demanded 
by them at the Chambéry Congress. Late in Sep: 
tember the Catholic Young Men’s Union of Pas-de- 
Calais held its convention in Boulogne. The meeting 
was an unusually successful one; Bishop Lobbedey, of 
Moulins, presided, and more than 3,000 young men at- 
tended the various sessions. 


Germany.—The regulations of the Government regard- 
ing the importation of foreign meat have now been pub- 
lished. They are based upon the supposition that the 
present difficulties are of a temporary nature and that 
only temporary provisions are to be made. Any other 
course, it is claimed, would inflict lasting injury upon 
German agrarian interests. In facilitating the importa- 
tion of chilled meat the condition is wisely insisted upon 
that entire sections of the country are in each case to co- 
operate with the Government and determine by common 
deliberation the maximum rate of prices. The importa- 
tion of beef from Belgium, Russia, Servia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania is permitted; of pork from Servia, Rumania 


and Bulgaria; and of live beef from the Netherlands. 
The railroad tariff upon meat, cattle, fodder and maize is 
furthermore to be lowered. The Socialistic press, in pur- 
suance of its policy of universal opposition to all Gov- 
ernment measures, loudly protests against these regula- 
tions as utterly insufficient. The agrarian papers, on the 
contrary, proclaim them to be ultra-radical and a menace 
to domestic interests, while the organs of the middle 
parties consider them satisfactory, as containing the best 
solution of a most distressing problem—Borchardt and 
Leinert, Socialist representatives in the Prussian Diet, 
have received sentence of several days’ imprisonment or 
small fines. The former was tried for disturbing the 
peace, the second for resisting the officials of the State 
during the memorable session of May 9. 


Austria-Hungary.—In the absence of any agreement 
between the Powers upon the Bulgarian question the 
main concern of Austria and Germany in the present 
crisis is to avert the outbreak of a universal war. They 
are determined to spare no efforts to localize the struggle 
and prevent it from spreading beyond the boundaries of 
the contending parties. The hope of maintaining peace 
seems daily to be lessening. The sympathies of Austrian 
diplomatists are evidently in favor of the Turk against 
the Christian States. Sentence has been passed upon 
many of the members of the Opposition who were 
charged with the disturbances which recently occurred in 
the Hungarian Parliament. Forty-nine representatives 
are excluded from thirty sessions and ten from fifteen 
sessions. These measures are regarded as tyrannical by 
the opposition and have called forth the utmost excite- 
menit. Franz Ferdinand, the heir apparent to the Aus- 
trian throne, has recently appointed a strongly partisan 
Czech tutor for the education of his three children. This 
has again stirred up a wave of indignation throughout 
German circles in Austria. 


The Balkans.—On October 3 it was reported the Bul- 
garian, Servian, Montenegrin and Greek ministers pre- 
sented a joint ultimatum to Turkey. However, it is be- 
lieved that the Powers by diplomacy will yet be able to 
patch up the difference and prevent a clash. 


China.—The Russian Government, it is reported in 
Washington, has proposed to the other Powers concerned 
in the unsuccessful Chinese loan affair, that certain claims 
based on the Boxer rebellion and aggregating $50,000,000 
be now pressed for payment. The seeming purpose of 
this move is to give “a sharp and forceful rebuke to the 
Chinese Government for contracting loans with inde- 
pendent bankers in disregard of the warning of the 
Powers, and after rejecting the proposed international 
loan.” ——The*first half of Mr. Wendell Jackson’s $50,- 
000,000 loan to China has been subscribed for by the 
bankers, and he maintains that the second half is just as 
secure. 
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/QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Nazareth Centenary 


The few who still insist on seeing an anti-Catholic im- 
plication in the words “native American,” would no doubt 
be shocked to learn that this year of grace 1912 is the one 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of two wide- 
spread and flourishing religious sisterhoods set in Ameri- 
can soil by native Americans, and sustained and multiplied 
through the century mainly by women of American birth 
and ancestry. And both initiated and developed their 
great undertakings, relying almost exclusively under God 
on native American resources. “Literally,” says Hon. 
Ben. J. Webb in his most admirable chronicle of “Cath- 
olicity in Kentucky,” “these sisterhoods began their work, 
now coextensive with the western part of the country, 
upon capital composed of willing hands and individual 
determination. Without money or resources of any kind 
were laid the foundations of these magnificent establish- 
ments, each with its hundreds of members, its numerous 
‘affiliated houses, wherein the children of the poor and of 
the rich are being taught whatever is needful for them to 
‘know, whether for their happiness here or hereafter. No 
day-laborer on farm or street ever earned commendation 
for more ready acceptance of the divine decree, ‘in the 
sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread,’ than did these 
humble virgins of the early Church of Kentucky.” 

Early in 1812, under the direction of the apostolic 
Nerinckx, Mary and Nancy Rhodes, Christine Stuart, 
Nelly Morgan and Sally Hevern, all girls of Kentucky, 
founded in a log cabin the now prosperous and widely 
established teaching Sisterhood of Loretto. Towards the 
end of the same year, Teresa Carico and Elizabeth Wells, 
to be joined in a few months by Catherine Spalding, Har- 
riet Gardiner, Mary Beaven and Mary Gwynn, founded 
in another Kentucky log cabin an institution which in a 
century of varied service, educational and benevolent, has 
grown into a Congregation of 800 members, conducting 
through a dozen dioceses flourishing academies, numer- 
ous parochial schools, hospitals and orphanages, and 

homes for the afflicted, the aged and the indigent. “True 
lilies of the wildwood were these daughters of the sturdy 
Catholic pioneers of Kentucky,” says their chronicler, 
“lilies among thorns, inured to hardship, with bright 
minds and generous hearts, unworldly, and strong in sim- 
ple Faith.” Sisters of Charity, their saintly director called 
them, giving them like those already established in Mary- 
land by Mother Seton, the rules of St. Vincent de Paul, 
but from the fitting name he gave their first abode they 
soon became popularly known as the Sisters of Nazareth, a 
title that still hallows their motherhouse and admirably 
defines their origin and spirit and the manner of their 
lives. 

Father David, their founder and spiritual guide, who 

drew up their tules and conducted the retreat preparatory 


to their religious reception—the first time the Exercises 
of St. Ignatius were given in Kentucky—was exception- 
ally qualified for the task. Born in Nantes 1761 and 


ordained in Paris 1785, he taught theology in the Sul- 


pician Seminary of Angers till, in 1790, it was seized by 
the Revolutionists, and in 1792 came with Fathers Flaget 
and Badin to America. He had learned English so well 
on the voyage that Bishop Carroll sent him at once to 
the missions of southern Maryland, where for twelve 
years he labored so fruitfully, especially by giving re- 
treats to the people, being, says Archbishop Spalding, 
“the first clergyman in the United States who adopted 
the practice,” that “he bequeathed a rich legacy of spirit- 
ual blessings which was destined to descend from genera- 
tion to generation.” Recalled in 1804 to teach in George- 
town, and later with his brother Sulpicians in Baltimore, 
he set out in 1811 with another priest and three semi- 
narians to help his newly consecrated friend, Bishop 
Flaget, to evangelize the immense diocese of Bardstown, 
which then embraced the whole Northwest. “The boat on 


‘which we descended the Ohio,” he wrote, “became the 


cradle of our seminary and of the Church in Kentucky.” 
The Bishop’s palace was a log-house and in another log- 
cabin Father David inaugurated the Seminary of St. 
Thomas, which was to earn for him the title of “Father 
of the Clergy of the Northwest.” There he trained for 
the priesthood a growing number of young Kentuckians, 
who devoting three hours daily to manual labor, “made 
bricks, prepared the mortar, cut wood, etc., to build the 
church and Seminary of St. Thomas and the Convent of 
Nazareth.” 

But the convent had also started in a log-cabin, old, 
leaky and dilapidated. Having been a missionary as well 
as theological professor, Father David keenly realized that 
schools as well as priests were needful for the children 
of the people, if religion was to be perpetuated in Ken- 
tucky, and that teachers religiously consecrated to the 
service were best qualified to conduct them. Having no 
means to secure them from abroad, he proceeded, within 
a year of his arrival in Kentucky, to recruit them from 
the congregations, to which, despite his duties in the 
seminary, he still found time to minister, and then to 
train them in the spiritual life, of which his writings as 
well as his personal holiness prove him to have been a 
master. His Catechism and his prayer-book of “True 
Piety,” published in 1812, are comparable with the best 
that have since been issued, and his “Spiritual Retreat of 
Eight Days,” edited 1864 by Archbishop Spalding, is one 
of the most admirable of the many expositions of the 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. The daughters of Kentucky 
responded to his call and to his spirit. He had at first to 
train them for their work educationally as well as reli- 
giously, while they supported themselves by the labor of 
their hands and performed the domestic work of the 
seminary. They spun wool, wove on the loom and fash- 
ioned the cloth into garments for themselves, the semi- 
narians and their needy neighbors, and they toiled in field 
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as well as garden for their daily bread and the support of 
some aged and helpless men and women, the beginning of 
their many institutions. 

True to their original traditions, the Sisters still “re- 
joice in doing common things uncommonly well; good 
sense, good will and good health are the main qualifica- 
tions required, a devoted nurse or skilful cook or neat 
housekeeper being accounted quite the equal of a learned 
teacher or an accomplished musician.” But they also set 
high value on the latter, for it was two such, Ellen O’Con- 
nell and Scholastica O’Connor of Baltimore, the one an 
experienced teacher, the other a gifted musician, who, 
having been inspired with a desire for God’s service by 
Father David on his Maryland missions, joined his Sister- 
hood and enabled them to open their first school in 1814, 
and conduct it so efficiently that in a few years they had 
one hundred boarders, and substantial buildings began to 
rise in their new Nazareth near Bardstown. As their 
means and need of enlargement grew their director said: 
“My children, build first a house for your God, and He 
will help you to build one for yourselves.” They followed 
his advice and prospered. The centennial year finds a 
series of finely equipped and up-to-date educational and 
technical buildings in Nazareth, surrounded by 1,100 
acres of well-kept grounds; but “far better than lawns 
and flower plots, than stately walls and spacious rooms, 
than library shelves weighted with books, and pretty art 
work and sounds of sweet music, are three generations 
of well-informed Christian women, fitted to preside over 
Christian homes and perpetuate the lessons taught by the 
Sisters,” the chief ornaments of Nazareth. 

Nazareth is but the nursery of a far wider garden. It 
was so called because their director wished its virgins to 
be like the Virgin of the first Nazareth, “handmaids of 
the Lord.” For the same reason their first branch house 
in 1819 was named Bethlehem, and the second, a year 
later, Little Nazareth. This, in Union County, was 
founded in a fashion that gives some idea of pioneer enter- 
prise. Three sisters, accompanied by Father David, trav- 
eled 150 miles on horseback, carrying all their effects and 
utensils on their saddles, and depending on the hospitality 
of the people for food and lodging on their way. When 
they arrived they had to lodge in a hut that had been 
used as a chicken roost, but they started their school 
nevertheless, teaching out-of-doors till a building was 
erected. Under similar conditions a foundation was made, 
1823, in Scott County, but to-day both of these are flour- 
ishing academies with a long line of distinguished alumne. 
And the poor schools from which the academies grew 
were never discontinued, and with them grew schools for 
Colored children, and orphanages, hospitals or asylums, 
as occasion invited the willing hands of the Sisters to 
dispense their manifold charity. 

The soul of their early enterprises was Mother Cath- 
erine Spalding, who though the youngest, like the first 
Superioress of the Lorettines, was elected first head of 
the Community. She was a near relative of Archbishops 


Spalding and Elder, whose families have enriched the’ 
American Church. Though only 19 when chosen, her 
remarkable combination of charity and prudence, busi- 
ness ability and enterprising zeal, enabled her to guide 
wisely the young Community, and in the twenty-four 
years of her eight terms of office she personally initiated 
all the numerous works of charity in which the Society is. 
engaged. By means of the most rigid economy she erected 
a handsome chapel in 1815 while the Sisters were still 
crowded in a miserable hut, and when Father David bore 
the Blessed Sacrament across the fields to the new Sanc- 
tuary, it seemed to her “as if no trials could ever seem 
hard again after our Lord Himself had come to abide 
with us”; and “that night the Sisters could not sleep for 
joy.” In 1831 she opened the first Catholic school in 
Louisville, and the following year St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Asylum, for which the cholera epidemic of 1832-3 pro- 
vided many inmates. She was often seen coming from. 
visiting the plague-stricken “with an infant in her apron, 
another on her arm, a third toddling beside her,” for 
whom the Sisters often gave up their beds. Also to meet 
the needs of the time she founded the institution which is 
widely known as St. Joseph’s Infirmary, where now the 
venerable Mother Aurea and her Sisters shed a golden 
light on the pains of sickness and the agonies of death. 
Adjoining is St. Helena’s Home for working girls, and 
from its portals thirty-seven Sisters quietly make their 
way each morning, lunch basket in hand, to the various. 
parochial schools, where they teach the children of Louis- 
ville. Mother Catherine passed to her reward in 1858 
and was laid at the feet of Bishop David, her father in 
God, who had become Coadjutor-Bishop of Bardstown, 
and in 1842 was interred at his own request in the ceme- 
tery of Nazareth. ; 

Mother Catherine’s place was soon filled, as she had 
foreseen, by Mother Columba Carroll, who tided the 
Community over the trying days of war and is still held 
in equal reverence. She was an Irish girl of extraordi- 
nary beauty and talent, and one of the first group of 
graduates in the new Nazareth, 1825. Her teacher, Sis- 
ter Columba, had died during the year, and as she went 
to receive the first honors of her class she whispered to 
Mother Catherine: “Mother, reserve Sister Columba’s 
name for me.” To many brilliant offers of marriage she 
replied, “I have higher aspirations,” and these were real- 
ized when she won the name of Sister Columba. As a 
teacher of advanced classes, directress of studies, Mother- 
Assistant, and Mother Superior for ten years, she greatly 
advanced the work of the Community till in 1878 “was 
extinguished the light of her beautiful life.’ Mr. Webb 
concludes a touching tribute to her character and accom- 
plishments with words that apply to many another, of 
Nazareth and elsewhere, who gave back His gifts to God: 
“Looking at her and listening to her, I have felt that there 
was no earthly dignity to which she might not have as- 
pired and of which she was not worthy; and I have felt, 
too, that it was meet that such excellence, with its wealth 
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of capacities and capabilities, should have been reserved 
for heaven and its King.” 

The Annals of Nazareth, soon to be published, will re- 
veal many heroisms. One finds such entries as this of 
St. Clara’s Academy, Yazoo City: “Ten Sisters died here 
in the yellow fever epidemic’; but the long story of their 
persistent’ endurance of privation and suffering to bring 
God’s truth and charity to the poor and needy in the 
villages and woods as well as cities, bespeaks more heroic 
if less striking sacrifice. Among our noblest dead are 
those who lie in the cemetery of Nazareth, and among 
our noblest living are the gentle Sisters of Nazareth, who 
rejoice with God that their society has given Him a cen- 
tury of service. M. KENNY, S.J. 


The Philippines 


A delegate to the National Convention of the Knights 
of Columbus held at Colorado Springs early in August 
remarked on his return: “There was one speaker that 
made a deep impression. Father Monaghan, a Jesuit 
priest who was in the Philippines for some years, 
described the heavy handicap under which the Church 
is laboring and pointed out some of the needed remedies. 
I must confess that it was all a revelation to me, though 
I am pretty well in touch with Catholic affairs. I think 
he should present the question to other Catholic societies, 
for 1 am sure others are as ignorant of Church condi- 
tions there as I was.” The fact is that American Cath- 
olics do not know, and as a consequence the Catholic 
Filipino has been left to the mercy of the horde of Prot- 
estant ministers that poured into the islands at the close 
of the Spanish-American war. For three hundred years 
Catholic missionaries labored throughout the archipelago 
and transformed the pagan Filipino race into a Catholic 
people, showing forth the highest type of Christian civ- 
ilization. This has been in great measure changed. The 
shepherds are stricken and the flock dispersed. Catholic 
schools are abandoned and the Churches are in ruins. 
The people are without priests and have no religious in- 
struction. The islands swarm with non-Catholic repre- 
sentatives of the various mission Boards, plentifully sup- 
plied with money and bent on making the Filipino, not a 
Christian, for he is that already, but a follower of Evan- 
gelism, and hence a brand snatched from the destructive 


influence of the Catholic Church. The result is indiffer-- 


entism and irreligion are spreading with appalling rapid- 
ity and sapping the life of the Church, and the fairest 
portion of God’s vineyard is being trampled. by hordes of 
the enemy. 

A New York paper, commenting on the report of the 
Rev. J. L. McLaughlin, August 8th, 1912, made the fol- 
lowing comment: “It is the belief of this representative 
of the American Bible Society at Manila that the Cath- 
olic Church, the regular one of three hundred years’ ser- 
vice in the Philippines, was never stronger than it is to- 
day. Immediately following American occupation large 


numbers of the Filipinos flocked into Protestant churches. 
Not by any means have they been held there. They have 
gone into infidelity, agnosticism and other ‘isms’ and 
‘ologies.’’’ Like observations have been made by non- 
Catholics who have lived in the islands for five years and 
more and whose testimony should carry weight. 

In the Spanish-American war the number of Catholic 
officers and men of the United States army was close te 
fifty per cent. Catholics rallied around the flag and 
Catholic Spain was defeated and the Catholic Filipinos 
were subdued and pacified largely through American 
Catholic valor and at the price of Catholic blood. The 
story of the past ten years will always remain a sad 
memory for the Catholic Church. As a result of the 
war the native was left a prey of anti-Catholic Secret 
Societies ; of an education without religion; of the pros- 
elyting energies of American Protestant missionaries and 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, whose avowed 
purpose is to rob of his faith every Catholic within its 
reach. Of the latter America said editorially in its issue 
of January 138th, 1912: “The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which has recently selected Manila as a base 
of operations for the Philippine Islands, is causing great 
anxiety to Archbishop Harty. It is high time for Cath- 
olics in America to take some measure to defeat the 
proselyting purpose of this anti-Catholic society, which 
under the cover of benevolent and social advantage ex- 
tends the hand of fellowship to the great body of Catholic 
youth in their Islands, with the determination to with- 
draw them from their allegiance to their religion, which 
for the Catholic supplies the firmest motive of allegiance 
to his country.” 

American Catholic valor and American Catholic blood 
had much to do with planting our flag in our new pos- 
sessions, but American Catholic indifference left the 
Filipino, as it were, bleeding on the battlefield. We 
might at least have poured oil and wine into his wounds, 
but we went our way. We left him to the Protestant 
Samaritan, who paid for his keep and now claims him 
as his legal and natural ward. When we had broken 
the power that had given the Catholic Filipino a Catholic 
education and provided him with the comforts of religion 
we might have at least restored what we had taken from 
him. At the time we might have raised our voice to the 
American Government in protest and it would have been 
heard, but now our past negligence has brought upon us 
a grave responsibility, which we can not lightly lay aside. 
Archbishop Harty says: “Whether or not we are willing 
to bear the responsibility, Providence in changing the 
sovereignty of the Islands has clearly shifted from the 
Spanish to the American people the burden of helping 
our dependent Filipino brethren in the Faith.’ Charity 
begins at home, but a well ordered charity does not end 
there. American Catholics owe a duty to this people, 
which has been Catholic for three centuries. Apart from 
the question of American dominion, another considera- 
tion compels our interest in the Islands. In reading the 
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many publications of the Protestant mission boards it is 
evident that they have pledged themselves to make the 
Philippines a Protestant nation. Their hatred of the 
Church of Rome, long held in check by the growing fel- 
lowship of Christians in the United States, finds there an 
outlet for their so-called zeal for the interests of Chris- 
tianity. One review tells us that their purpose is not to 
convert the natives, but to make Catholics work. They 
boast in some places that there seems to be nothing left 
to indicate the former grandeur of the Roman Catholic 
rule and power, save the silent and eloquent ruins, and 
as they glory in having changed the religious significance 
of familiar Celtic names here in our own land, they look 
forward to the day when the decay of Romanism in the 
Philippines shall give place to the enlightenment of the 
Reformation. 

One of the strongest weapons used by Protestants to 
win the Filipino is the public school. No native is sup- 
posed to be educated until he has studied in Manila. 
Students from every quarter of the archipelago go there. 
There is the largest High School of the Islands, number- 
ing more than a thousand students who will represent 
the Philippines of to-morrow. These young men and 
women are thrown on their own resources. They board 
where they can and practice their religion as their piety 
moves them. With money contributed by Protestants in 
the United States, four student-dormitories have been 
erected in Manila by three of the sects, while the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is about to erect at a cost 
of more than $150,000 a large central building with sev- 
eral branches. Rev. Philip M. Finegan, S.J., who at 
present is here collecting alms for the erection of a Cath- 
olic dormitory, speaks of the method pursued by this 
proselyting agency: “In a comfortable house, conveniently 
located near the government schools, good board and 
lodging is furnished at $7.50 a month, an extremely low 
rate even for Manila. There is one condition attached 
to these humanitarian establishments. The student be- 
fore being admitted to the dormitory must enter into a 
contract by which he binds himself to assist every morn- 
ing at Bible-reading and hymn-singing. No great pro- 
phetic vision is needed to foresee how the Catholic 
Filipino youth will be affected after a couple of years 
spent in these Gospel lodging houses.” To offset this 
propaganda a Catholic dormitory is a vital necessity, and 
it must be built by American Catholics, who will not be 
less generous than the. Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians who are giving money and men to the 
campaign of robbing the Filipino of his faith. At present 
there are only three American priests, Jesuits, in the 
Islands, and we can not send more, but we can give to 
them the help they need to keep intact the power of de- 
fence. The Knights of Columbus at their National Con- 
vention endorsed the appeal to relieve the religious dis- 
tress of this Catholic people, but they can not bear the 
whole burden. A bright future is before the Philippines 
if the faith of its youth be preserved, and this can be 


accomplished in great measure through the upbuilding 
of the system of Catholic education, of which the Catholic 
dormitory is an integral part. Joun J. DuNN. 


John Gilmary Shea 


A memorial tablet in bronze to the late John Gilmary 
Shea is to be unveiled in Newark, N. J., on October 12. 
This recognition of the distinguished Catholic historian’s 
services to the cause of truth and to the Church, of 
which he was ever a devout member, is fittingly given in 
the city near which he dwelt so many years. The event, 
however, should awaken more than local interest. 

Few even among Catholics are aware of the extent and 
the variety of Shea’s contributions to American church 
history. The task to which he set himself was that of 
the pioneer. He blazed the trail which others have fol- 
lowed. He anticipated the great work of Thwaites’ 
Jesuit Relations in 73 octavo volumes, by the publication 
which he began in 1857 of twenty-six small volumes in 
the Cramoisy series, containing rare and valuable pam- 
phlets touching upon the voyages of early explorers to 
North America. This was followed by his Library of 
American Linguistics, a series of fifteen volumes of 
grammars and dictionaries of Indian languages. His 
“History of the Catholic Missions Among the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, 1529-1854,” which appeared 
in 1854, covers an immense field,—the early Spanish mis- 
sions in Florida, Alabama, New Mexico, Texas and Cali- 
fornia, the English missions in Maryland, and the exten- 
sive French missions in the territory of New France. 

John Gilmary Shea was born in New York City in 1824 
and died at Elizabeth, N. J., in 1892. When a youth he 
came undgr the influence of one of the best informed men 
on the history of the missionaries among the American In- 
dians, Father Martin, S.J., one time rector of St. Mary’s 
College, Montreal. From that ripe scholar and historian 
young Shea imbibed his great love for those early ex- 
plorers and missionaries. Later on he translated Father 
Martin’s admirable Life of Father Jogues, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary to the Mohawks, a work which should be given 
a place in every list of best books and which may be 
specially recommended to boys. 

Dr. Shea’s historical researches cover two distinct peri- 
ods—the early missionary efforts to evangelize the Indians 
and the rise and development of the great American 
church of to-day from the scattered Catholic communities 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania. The preparation of the 
History of the Catholic Church in the United States in 
four royal octavo volumes extended over many years and 
entailed immense labor. He was the first who gathered 
together from official documents in French, Latin or 
Spanish, from old newspaper files and unpublished corre- 
spondence preserved in public and private libraries, or 
hidden away in unsuspected and out-of-the-way corners, 


, the disjointed fragments which he pieced together and 


transformed into a readable and reliable history of the 
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American Church from colonial times down to the com- 
pletion of its first centenary. While engaged on the last 
volume he was told, and the event proved the truth of the 
prediction, that he had but two months to live. One can 
understand the feverish anxiety with which he struggled 
on in order to complete the crowning work of his long 
and induStrious career. In spite of its defects of style 
and the evident haste of its composition, this work will 
stand as a monument to his untiring industry and his filial 
tribute to the cause for which he had consecrated his 
talents and his life. 

It should not be forgotten that Gilmary Shea was the 
founder and first editor of the United States Catholic 
Historical Magazine, the official organ of the U. S. Cath- 
olic Historical Society. The list of his school histories, 
translations, articles in secular and religious magazines 
and various publications covers more than thirty closely 
written pages in manuscript. 

John Gilmary Shea was a man of great personal charm. 
Diffident to a degree and retiring in disposition, he was 
deeply loved by. those who were privileged to be counted 
his friends. In conversation he showed an amazing famil- 
iarity with the minutest details of the history of the 
Church in America. It would seem, says one who knew 
him well, that all the early missionaries were his personal 
and intimate friends. But his love for history was an 
outgrowth of his love for the Catholic Faith. He was a 
man of the most simple and childlike piety. The name 
Gilmary, Servant of Mary, was chosen by himself and 
always used as an act of devotion to the Blessed Mother 
of God. 

Second to his love for the Church was his reverence 
and attachment for the Society of Jesus, of which he had 
been a member in his early life for four or five years. At 

‘the celebration of the centenary of Georgetown College 
in 1889, the faculty of that institution presented to Dr. 
Shea a gold medal, especially struck for the occasion, 
bearing the portrait of the recipient, and on the reverse 
the inscription: 


Georgetown University 
on her 
Hundredth Anniversary 
to the 
Historian 
of the 
Catholic Church 
in America 
for his work 
The Life and Times 
of 
Archbishop Carroll. 


This unexpected honor, coming at a time when the 
author was ill and dejected from the loss of his ordinary 
means of sustenance, encouraged him to go on with his 
work. It is acknowledged in the most touching manner 


the medal is reproduced. 

Dr. Shea was also the recipient of the Letare Medal 
from the Notre Dame University, Indiana. The his- 
torian’s library, numbering some ten thousand volumes 
and comprising many rare and even unique historical 
works and books on the Indian dialects of North America, 
was left to Georgetown University, where as the Shea 
Collection it is one of the most valuable sections of the 
Riggs Library. One of Dr. Shea’s daughters, Miss Emma 
Isabel Shea, was his faithful colaborer for years before 
his death. . 

The Newark Knights of Columbus deserve well of the 
Catholic community at large for dedicating this memorial 
in the Newark Cathedral to Dr. Shea, the indefatigable 
and painstaking historian and the noblest type of the 
Catholic layman. As an incentive to Catholic youth, his 
memory should long remain green. 

Epwarp SPILLANE, S.J. 


The Fight in France 


Is Catholic France dead? Does she show at least the 
signs of approaching dissolution, as those men seem to 
wish to have us believe, who, in the interest of their 
anti-Catholic position endeavor to find for us in the his- 
tory of contemporary France the proof that the Catholic 
Church is powerless to preserve her influence over the 
ideas of our day? Our answer is: Catholic France is 
by no means dead. She does not appear to be in any 
danger of death; for never were her works more numer- 
ous or more prosperous; never was the life of faith more 
abundant or more active; never was her clergy more 
heartily devoted; never was she more profoundly, more 
loyally, more ardently attached to the centre of her 
spiritual life, the Sovereign Pontiff, whom she calls the 
well beloved Pius X. 

The fault of the clergy and the French Catholics con- 
sisted in not having known how to prevent the persecu- 
tion. This fault the French Catholics loyally and humbly 
acknowledge, persuaded, however, that if their position 
be sincerely studied, their fault merits the indulgence of 
many extenuating circumstances. 

The hurricane has in effect passed over France. The 
dry fruit has fallen, and no one regrets it. The vigorous 
trees have resisted victoriously, and as a result have 
thrust their roots more deeply into the ground. Every- 
body knows that the religious congregations which were 
fervent and faithful to their vocation are more numerous 
now than they were before the persecution. The novi- 
tiates are filled with young people, more ardent, more 
generous than before. There is no need of citing names: 
we would have to enumerate all the religious orders. 

The weaker trees were bent down to the ground, and 
there was a moment of surprise and disorganization. 
But they quickly lifted themselves up, and have acquired 
a vigor which was unknown to them before. When the 
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government suppressed the salaries of the clergy and 
took possession of the seminaries and episcopal resi- 
dences, the question was asked, What shall we do? 
Quickly the minds and hearts of those who had been so 
unjustly deprived of all they had were lifted up to 
heaven: they remembered that God never abandons His 
own when faithful and ready to sacrifice all for His 
cause. Money was poured in; new seminaries, larger 
and better equipped, were built or bought, and these 
were quickly filled with young aspirants to the priest- 
hood, more disinterested and more sincere than ever. If 
you ask these young souls destined to the priesthood 
whether they have not some little fear of becoming 
priests at a time when the future appears so uncertain: 
“Fear! How could we feel any?” they answer. “It is 
now that it is interesting to become priests. Up to now 
a priest’s future was assured. All he had to do was to 
follow the little ordinary routine and fulfil his obliga- 
tions quietly. That was commonplace enough. Now, on 
the contrary, he has to fight; he has to run the risk of 
poverty and persecution; this is really interesting. Have 
no anxiety for us. We accept gaily the actual situation; 
and if the future call for a harder struggle, let it come. 
With the grace of God we shall face it without fear and 
without reproach.” 

All our churches are standing, and filled with wor- 
shippers more than ever before. Not only this, but 
everywhere we have been obliged to construct new 
edifices, especially in the great centres. At Paris, for 
instance, more than thirty new churches have been built 
since the separation law, and these are absolutely insuffi- 
cient to contain the number’ of people who throng to 
them—to such a point that at the close of a mission last 
Lent several hundreds of persons, assembling at the door 
within the space of half an hour, could not enter; and 
two young men were heard to say: “Certainly the priests 
do not understand the situation; they do not seem to 
realize that in the actual course of things it will be neces- 
sary for them to pull down these old churches and build 
larger ones, if they wish to receive all the people who 
are disposed to come and receive from them the benefits 
of religion.” 

Some parochial, or free, schools were confiscated, but 
all were immediately replaced by others more spacious, 
and a very large number of new ones have been built. 
There are dioceses where every parish, even a parish of 
five or six hundred souls, has its parochial school, or at 
least a school for girls; and priests and people are dis- 
posed to deprive themselves of the necessaries of life in 
order to support these schools. In a great number of 
groups of parishes large patronage, or parochial, halls 
have been erected where on Sundays priests and laymen 
come to give conferences or hold reunions for instruction 
as well as amusement, in order to attract the men and 
renew in their hearts the love of religion and the Church. 
In a great many dioceses priests are specially chosen to 
organize this work of conferences and popular assem- 


blies, and marked success has accompanied them every- 
where. 

The episcopal Penne’. have not been, it is true, re- 
built. The bishops live now in unpretentious houses, 
which are lent to them or rented. They wish to be like 
their priests and share with them their trials and sacri- 
fices. We may imagine what has been the result. The 
bishops, who were before official personages, regarded 
with awe rather than love, have become in very truth the 
fathers of their priests, and the latter, feeling that their 
bishops are united with them in faith and sacrifice, have 
experienced in their ministry a joy and a vigor of zeal 
and devotedness incomparably oat than they had 
before. 

Similarly with regard to the Pope, Rone thought, and 
the Pope himself feared, that in despoiling the clergy of 
their possessions and exposing them to the rigors of 
poverty by the rejection of the associations of worship, 
imposed by the government, the priests would become 
detached more or less from the Supreme Pontiff. But 
the very opposite happened: never hitherto have the 
French clergy been united to the Pope by a love so ~ 
ardent and so sincere as they are at this present moment. 
In any point of France to which you turn, if you happen 
to be in a gathering of priests, and especially if you are 
returning to Rome, they will tell you: “Assure Pope 
Pius.that we are devoted to him with our whole heart; 
to him we owe our safety, with the dignity and eficaey 
of our ministry ; he was troubled on our account, because 
he bade us refuse the modest income we used to receive; 
but let him be assured that we are ready to suffer every- 
thing for him and with him. He has, as a matter of fact, 
given us liberty, and this outweighs all other benefits.” 

Yes, the consequence of the tempest that has broken 
over the Church in France has been to give to it liberty 
with moral dignity, with power and fecundity of action; 
and this result is more valuable than all earthly treasures. 

To state the case fully, however, we must acknowledge 
that in the situation of the Church in France there is an 
aspect that is very sad and very much to be regretted. 
It is the lack of influence from a social and political point 
of view; and this weakness, infinitely deplorable, comes 
from the disunion of Catholics in the question of politics. 
France, from this point of view, is in a state of notorious 
inferiority in comparison with the German Centre party, 
and especially with the admirable organization of Bel- 
gium. This condition of positive humiliation is loyally 
acknowledged and sincerely deplored by the French 
Catholics, and many an ardent prayer is offered that it 
may disappear. Nevertheless, while they strive and wait, 
they recognize the historic fact that the Kingdom of God 
is not of earth, but of souls; and they labor hard to save 
souls, and in great number. Without presuming to enter 
into the judgments of God, we are convinced, however, 
that never was God more sincerely loved in Gatholia 
France than He is now, and that never were more souls 
entering into His Kingdom. This consoling fact allows 
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us to declare that Catholic France is neither dead nor 
dying, and that she has solid reasons for regarding the 
future with’ confidence. 

Advemiat Regnum tuum! M. 
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The habit of unmeasured denunciation is becoming 
dangerously contagious. The New York Evening Post, 
which outside of certain subjects cultivates a dignified 
pose, has an article October 3 characterizing the opera- 
tions of a large body, which includes many men of recog- 
nized honor, as “infamies,” and “writhes at the thought” 
that a veteran Congressman whom it admits to be honest 
and popular and to have had a creditable career, but who 
is yet a “demagogue,” should be further honored. The 
heading of the article immediately following is: “A Time 
of Violent Language.” Most true. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Catholic Women’s Activity 


Tue Tuirp CoUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF LEAGUES OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


A few days before the opening of the Eucharistic Con- 
ae the Council of the International Federation of 

atholic Feminine Leagues met in Vienna. 

The first congress of this Federation had taken place 
in Brussels in 1910 on the invitation of the Ligue patri- 
otique des francaises. There the outlines of the Federa- 
tion were sketched and its foundations determined. As 
may easily be understood, things did not always go very 
smoothly and many a difficulty had to be mastered, many 
a misunderstanding explained. The work of the first 
congress was, however, successful, and last year in 
Madrid, where the second Congress was held, 21 nations 
were represented. The purpose of the Federation is to 
bring the Leagues into touch with one another, to let one 
country know what has been done in another, so as to 
profit by the example of foreign activity, and if necessary 
to unite the forces of all Catholic women associations in 
a common endeavor, or at least to call the attention of 
the Catholic mind to the movement. 

At the present congress in Vienna there were delegates 
of not less than 24 nations, representing about a million 
of adherents to different Leagues. Dr. Speiser, from the 
University of Fribourg, was present as counsellor and 
delegate from the Holy See, and the Pope, in answer to 
the telegram of the congress, sent his benediction, with 
the most hearty wishes for the development of the Fed- 
eration. Noy 

A sceptic who does not believe in women’s activity out- 
side of their households may ask perhaps: ““But what 
did all these women talk about?” Well, they talked about 
many a subject which is not without its bearing upon 
the welfare of their own households or those of their 
neighbors! Many a scheme for feminine social or reli- 
gious activity was devised, and besides—and this is per- 
haps more tangible—many an important result pro- 
cured last year through the activity of one or another of 
the Leagues was made known. Spain told how Catholic 
women can exert a powerful influence against indecent 
plays by boycotting such or such a theatre and favoring 


another ; and how the members of the Sacred Heart 
League in Madrid thus exercised an effective censorship 
of theatres and music halls. Austria showed how the 
women’s Leagues can help towards the religious educa- 
tion of children in the countries where such teaching is 
given in state schools, and France how education can be 
provided for in those countries where state schools are 
irreligious. Many an improvement was made known in 
regard to the social conditions as well of country laborers 
as of the poor city women, the latter too often victims of 
the sweating system. Not only what was to be done was 
explained, but also what had been done, so that the exam- 
ple of one country could not but be useful to the others. 

The congress was presided over by the Countess Zichy 
Metternich, president of the League of Austrian Catholic 
Women. The language, however, used in all the delib- 
erations was French, as being the only language which all 
the members present understood and owing to the over- 
whelming importance of the Ligue patriotique des 
Francatses, which with its 520,000 members was by far 
the most important body represented. 

The congress, owing to the able presidency of the 
Countess Zichy Metternich, the care with which the dif- 
ferent reports had been made and the deliberations pre- 
pared, was a great success. The members in taking leave 
of one another could not but hope that the next conven- 
tion, which is to take place in London in 1913, would 
show the same or perhaps a greater amount of useful 
work done during the year to come and display the same 
Christian charity, good understanding and emulation be- 
tween the Leagues of the most various and even hostile 
countries which made the congress of 1912 so successful. 

E. PoTRoN, S.J. 


The Eucharistic Congress at Vienna 


We arrived in Vienna on a cold, rainy morning the day 
before the Congress officially began, and found the city 
so full of strangers and visitors to the Congress that it 
was with difficulty that places at a hotel were secured. 
A visit to the Central Committee of the Congress showed 
that that body had been completely thrown off its feet by 
the influx of visitors and participants in the Congress. 
They are not a people used to taking care of huge throngs 
of visiting delegations, as we are with our political and 
other conventions, and to add to their perplexity there 
was the question of rank to be taken into consideration. 
An Archbishop or Bishop, a duke, count or baron, or 
such like personage, must not be provided for in a man- 
ner beneath that of the ordinary priest or citizen. This 
led to confusion, hesitation and much delay. After all 
the question was solved in good style, considering the 
unique difficulties thus presented. 

The city through the Ring and Karntnerstrasse, 
Stefansplatz and Wollzeile, was profusely and beautifully 
decorated; the Viennese colors of red and white, the 
Papal colors of white and gold, the Hapsburg-Austrian 
colors of yellow and black, and the Galician colors ‘of 
yellow and blue were chiefly in evidence. These were 
generally in long streaming banners fastened near the 
house-top and extending down the entire building. The 
imperial Austrian flags and the flags of other nations 
were often seen. In the public squares and wherever 
there was sufficient room flagstaffs had been erected and 
from them hung the banner of the Blessed Sacrament, in 
pure white, with the design thereon of the Lamb and the 
Cross and the inscription: “Ecce Agnus Dei qui tollit 
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peccata mundi” emblazoned in gold or yellow. Many 
shops and stores put large religious pictures in their win- 
dows with appropriate draperies, and everything was 
done to accentuate the importance and meaning of the 
celebration. 

The Papal Legate, William Cardinal van Rossum, was 
met on Monday, September 9, at Pontafel, on the Aus- 
trian frontier, and.transferred from the Italian train to 
the special Imperial railway carriage and brought in state 
to Vienna. On Tuesday afternoon (10th) he was greeted 
at the borders of the Vienna diocese and later that after- 
noon arrived at the Westbahnhof (Western Railway sta- 
tion) in Vienna, where he was met and conveyed by 
special escort to the Archiepiscopal Palace. At the Opera 
House Square, the beginning of Karntnerstrasse, he was 
received by Cardinal Prince-Archbishop Francis Xavier 
Nagl and by the Burgermeister, Dr. Joseph Neumayer, 
and greeted in the name of the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities of the city of Vienna. Then followed a visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, and 
then the Cardinal Legate was escorted to his apartments 
in the Hofburg (Imperial Palace). 

The next day (Wednesday) the Cardinal Legate re- 
ceived the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna (Dr. Nagl) in 
solemn audience, and was himself received by the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, to whom he presented an auto- 
graph letter from the Pope, and in the afternoon he at- 
tended the first solemn session of the Congress at the 
Rotunda in the Prater. This building may be compared 
to a Madison Square Garden situate in the middle of 
Central Park in New York, and it is the largest place of 
assembly in Vienna. It is nearly circular in its interior 
and will permit of the speaker’s voice being more easily 
heard than in Madison Square Garden. On every occa- 
sion during the Congress it was jammed with an eager 
multitude, and usually there was a disappointed crowd 
waiting outside in the rain, hoping that places. inside 
might be found for them. 

The Bishop of Namur, Mgr. Thomas Louis Heylen, 
the president of the standing committee of the Eucharistic 
Congress, opened the Congress with a few words of 
hearty congratulation, and then the Papal Brief author- 
izing it was read by Mgr. Wilhelm Merinski, secretary 
to the Archbishop of Vienna. Cardinal van Rossum, the 
Papal Legate, then made the opening speech. He won 
the hearts of his mighty audience at once by saying: 
“There may be many things which divide us: language, 
fatherland, manners and customs, interests and strivings, 
—but in one thing we stand here to-day as a unit, in our 
common faith and love.” After he had ended with the 
words: “Arise, O Austria, arise, Vienna! See how the 
nations have assembled and come to thee! Arise and go 
with them to greet thy eucharistic God, and show openly 
thy faith in Him!” the audience arose in wild enthusiasm 
and cheered repeatedly. Cardinal Nagl followed in a 
brief speech of welcome, and Dr. Max Hussack, Minister 
of Education and Worship, greeted the legate in the 
name of the Austrian government. Then followed the 
speeches of Prince Alois Liechtenstein, Chief Marshal of 
Lower Austria, and the speech of welcome by Dr. Joseph 
Neumayer, Mayor of Vienna, whilst the meeting closed 
by two enthusiastic addresses, sounding the keynotes of 
the Congress, “The Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
by Mgr. Henry Svoboda of the University of Vienna, and 
“The Expansion and Defence of Our Inheritance from 
Jesus Christ,” by Dr. John Sustersic, Governor of Car- 
niola. 

The succeeding days contained almost too much to be 


told. It was impossible to be in three or four places at 
once. There were German sections, Italian sections, 
French sections, English sections, and several others for 
those who spoke the various Slavonic languages, and 
each section carried out a series of lectures in its own 
language upon some aspect or application of the Blessed 
Sacrament or the rites and worship surrounding it. 
Among other things the Congress demonstrated to the 
writer that Vienna is an early city. Masses commenced 
from 5 to 6 o'clock, the Pontifical Masses or Solemn 
High Masses were always celebrated at 8 o’clock, and by 
9 or 10 o’clock all Masses were over, and this was the 
ordinary custom which the Viennese follow. We who 
manage to straggle into High Mass at 11 o’clock found 
it difficult to conform ourselves to going to it at 8 o’clock. 
At the great Cathedral of St. Stephen the solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass was celebrated on Thursday (September 12) 
by Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster; on Fri- 
day by Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris; on Satur- 
day by Cardinal van Rossum, the Papal Legate, and on 
Sunday, the 15th, by his Grace Mgr. Robert Menini, 
Archbishop of Sophia, the senior Archbishop of the 
Catholic world. At the same time Pontifical Masses ac- 
cording to the oriental rites were celebrated in the Church 
am Hof (Church of the Nine Choirs of Angels), where 
these various rites were carried out in magnificence and 
splendor. On Thursday (12th) the Armenian Pontifical 
Mass was celebrated by Archbishop Gregory Govrikian, 
Abbot General of the Mechitarists in Vienna, assisted by 
several Armenian priests and deacons; on Friday the 
Greek Catholic Pontifical Mass was celebrated in the 
Roumanian language by Mgr. Victor Mihalyi d’Apsia, 
Archbishop of Blasendorf, Transylvania, assisted by two 
Roumanian Bishops and numerous priests and deacons, 
while on Saturday (14th) Greek Catholic Pontifical Mass 
was celebrated in the Slavonic language by Archbishop 
Andrew Scheptitzki, Metropolitan of Lemberg, Galicia, 
assisted by three bishops, two protoierei (mitred arch- 
priests), and numerous priests and deacons. It was a 
concelebration, where all of the officiating clergy at the 
altar were at one and the same time the celebrants of the 
Mass. One of the Bishops who celebrated was the new 
Greek-Catholic Bishop of Canada, Dr. Ignaz Budka, who 
will leave Vienna shortly for Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and who afterward called on me at my hotel in company 
with Archbishop Count Scheptitski to make inquiries con- 
cerning Catholics of the Greek rite in America. 
During the morning and the afternoon courses of lec- 
tures went on in the various churches upon some Chris- 
tian activity or doctrine connected with the Eucharist. 
There were daily courses upon “History and Archeology 
of the Blessed Sacrament,” “Ascetic Exercises for the 
Priesthood,” “The Care of Youthful Souls,’ “Art in 
Connection with the Eucharist,”—in two courses: one of 
“Representative Art,” including painting and sculpture, 
and the other “The Art of Music,” including hymns and 
instrumental music,—“‘The Literature and Explanation 
of the Eucharist,” “The Eucharist as the Beginning and 
Mainstay of Foreign Missions,” and the “Apostolate of 
Women” as exemplified in charity, church and family. 
In the Schwarzenburg Park on Friday (13th) nearly 
6,000 school children received holy Communion in a body 
at the solemn High Mass celebrated by Cardinal van 
Rossum, although it was raining in torrents during the 
entire mornings. All the churches throughout Vienna 
gave holy Communion to throngs every morning from 7 
till 9 o’clock, and Confessions were heard in every lan- 
guage duritig the evening and early morning hours. 
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Every Catholic society made it a point to go to Com- | I know to be true when I say that the Emperor’s physi- 


munion in a body if possible. 

As this was chiefly an Austrian celebration, every 
province in the Empire was represented as well as nearly 
every one in the Kingdom of Hungary. The most be- 
wildering costumes of peasants could be seen upon the 
streets, in striking colors, with gorgeous beadwork and 
embroidery, and of every shape and size. One might see 
the mountaineer costume of the Tyrolean or the red fez 
and highland skirt of the Bosnian and Herzgovinian, all 
wearing Eucharistic badges and ribbons of their various 
societies. To accommodate the great number of the 
poorer peasants, schoolhouses were thrown open for their 
lodging and great mess-halls were established where meals 
might be procured for ten and twenty cents. In spite of 
the continuous rain it was a mighty outpouring in honor 
of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and the Catholic 
committees of Vienna did themselves proud in providing 
suitably for such an occasion. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


The Blessing of Bad Weather 


VIENNA, Sept. 16, 1912. 
Te the Editor of AMERICA: 

During the entire week of the Eucharistic Congress 
there has been a persistent and steady downpour of rain, 
the sort of bad weather which is described as “pitiless” 
when there is any great out-of-door display of power 
and pomp, civil or military, on the part of the govern- 
ment of some great nation. The procession, however, 
which closed yesterday the Eucharistic Congress, had 
quite another aim and end. Its object was not simply a 
national demonstration to be seen of men. It was an act 
of homage made by man to the Most High. It was a 
manifestation of love toward that Divine Presence which 
lives on earth in the Catholic Church and in the Catholic 
Church only. Those who assembled yesterday were not 
the “fair weather friends” of our religion, and to my 
mind there could not have been on the sunniest day a 
spectacle as sublime as the sight which met one’s eyes in 
Vienna yesterday under the canopy of storm-clouds. 
Hundreds of thousands of Catholics belonging to every 
class of society, rich and poor, in this greatest of all 
Catholic countries lined the streets, filled the open win- 
dows and balconies, stood upon the house-tops, or took 

‘part in the great procession one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand strong, under a pouring rain which drenched them 
all to the skin. 

From a worldly standpoint the rain did indeed seem 
“pitiless,” but from a superhuman point of view its effect 
was grandiose beyond the power of words to describe. 
The procession itself was splendid. In a coach (which 
Maria Theresa had used for her coronation) drawn by 
eight magnificent black horses, Our Lord went by; and 
everywhere the multitude knelt in the mire and the rain 
as the chariot passed. They had been waiting there pa- 
tiently for hours, many of them fasting. 

Next came another historic coach, drawn by eight white 
horses, in which was seated the most venerable and be- 
loved of all the sovereigns of Europe, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, accompanied by the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the “Thronfolger.” They followed Our Lord 
as did the humblest Austrian subject in order to show 
their love for Him and their devotion to the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, and on this day of wind and rain it was no 
light matter for the Emperor, a man over eighty years of 
age, to expose himself to fatigue and cold. I repeat what 


cian waited on him to ask that the procession should not 
take place, but be countermanded on account of the rain. 
He said: “Your Majesty should remember that in such 
weather there is great risk of taking a very severe cold.” 
The Emperor answered: “And if I do have a severe cold 
it will be in a good cause. The procession is going to 
take place!” 

So it was literally at the risk of his life that this great 
Catholic sovereign followed on Sunday the Blessed Sae- 
rament, and although any popular demonstration had 
been forbidden by the Emperor himself, a great shout 
arose as he drove by that came from the hearts of the 
people. It was a wonderful sound to hear: an expres- 
sion of personal affection and of gratitude as Catholics 
to a great Catholic ruler. 

On account of wind and rain the public Mass was not 
celebrated, as was arranged, on the summit of the great 
entrance-gate of the Hofburg, but the whole procession 
through the streets took place just as it had been organ- 
ized by Prince Edward Liechtenstein with masterly ad- 
ministrative power, and as it had been planned by the 


- Archduke (the heir to the throne), Franz Ferdinand, 


whose devotion to the Church is a splendid example for 
every Austrian Catholic, and whose idea it was to emplo 
the coaches and horses for the most important part a 
the procession and for the high dignitaries of Church 
and State, thus adding to the splendor of the spectacle 
and also making this wonderful procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament independent of possible bad weather. 

You will no doubt before this letter reaches you, have 
given news of the details of the doings of the whole Con- 
gress and of the procession itself. I only wish to give 
my own description from the standpoint of the weather 
alone, and I am drawn to do so from the account of a 
conversation repeated to me by an Austrian Princess. It 
is as follows: 

“The Bishop of Namur held a vigil to pray for good 
weather for Sunday, Sept. 15, and all the members of 
the different societies connected with the Congress were 
asked to pray also for the same object. My sister spoke 
of this to a distinguished and well beloved Capuchin 
priest, her confessor, who replied: ‘And I, day and 
night, for six months, have been praying that it may rain 
on that day.’ ‘But how is it possible?’ she exclaimed. 
‘You, a Catholic priest, are praying for bad weather on 
this the greatest day of the Eucharistic Congress?’ ‘Pre- 
cisely,’ he answered, ‘because it is so great a day. In 
sunshine, you will see everybody running to gape at any 
kind of show. People will throng the streets only to see 
a circus pass by. To see this great procession of Our 
Lord passing through the streets of Vienna, His enemies 
on a sunny day would come in crowds; and also those 
who are careless about religion and who wish to look at 
the wonderful display of carriages and uniforms. For 
the latter it is the lust of the eye and the pride of life 
that draws them; as to the former, they would come to 
scoff and jeer, as they did two thousand years ago. But 
on a day of rain and storm, a day when one may risk life 
or health, and certainly loses comfort, you will find only 
the multitude which is willing to suffer for the love of 
God?” 

And that is what I saw yesterday: the most sublime 
sight of my life. Yes, we all were more or less drenched 
by rain and chilled by wind, but we all of us were “will- 
ing to suffer for the love of God”—from the beloved 
Emperor down to the humblest of his vassals, and to the 
strangers within his gates. AE 
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CATHREVIEW. 


Report on Philippine Schools 


Some may be surprised to know that the educational 
‘department of the insular government exercises a super- 
vision of private schools and colleges. But this is by no 
means an educational tyranny. On the contrary, it exists 
only because requested by such schools, and as a condi- 
tion of government recognition. Moreover—to quote the 
words of the report—“the purpose is to give as much 
help as possible to have all criticism construc- 
tive rather than destructive.” And we are convinced 
that where the report is a little destructive, it is honest ; 
praise is not stinted with regard to the Catholic institu- 
tions properly so called. Their desire and efforts to co- 
operate with the government, to teach English and reach 
the highest standard, is acknowledged. In the Concordia 
College of the Spanish Sisters of Charity, “the propor- 
tionate increase of attendance is perhaps greatest”: the 
Belgian Sisters receive lavish praise: the Assumption 
College, of the Sisters of the Assumption, “is perhaps 
the best girls’ college in the islands”; “it is the highest 
priced institution; but the service, care, and attention 
given the students is correspondingly high”: the Christian 
Brothers’ school in Manila “bids fair to take its place 
among the leading educational institutions of the 
islands”: “the private colleges directed by religious insti- 
tutions have in the great majority of cases beautiful 
school buildings’”—whereas “the buildings used for sec- 
ular colleges are as a rule unsuited to school purposes”: 
“as a rule the approved (private) colleges are well 
equipped with laboratories for physics and chemistry”’— 
admirable to say: “the Ateneo (Jesuit) is easily at the 
head” —“this college is also provided with what is per- 
haps the best museum of natural history in the Orient.” 
All this is notable, for many people have a sort of 
impression that Catholic schools are especially weak in 
science. 


The report is somewhat unfair towards the Spanish 
academic degrees and course of studies: the Spaniard 
has immense fun in studying the educational product of 
the last dozen years in the islands lately his. As a matter 
of fact, the formation or culture, mental and moral, in 
the chief Catholic institutions, in those namely which 
aim at really higher work, is to that of the government 
institutions as cheese is to chalk; and the educated na- 
tives know this well and act upon the knqwledge. Noth- 
ing is easier than to point out the defects of the public 
system—shallow education, broken English, profitless 
work and not rarely abundant conceit. One-third of all 
the revenue of the Philippine Islands goes to the public 
school system, the exaggerated reports of which are in 
proportion with the expense. Let us be just to all, as 
well government as religious schools, and work on lines 
of frank cooperation which is recommended in the report. 


Last Year’s Immigration 


Figures given in a comparative report forwarded in 
mid-September to Commissioner General Keefe, of the 
Immigration Bureau in Washington, incline one to judge 
rather favorably the material condition of the newcomers 
who sought an asylum on this side of the Atlantic during 
the past year.- The 1,114,989 aliens—immigrants, as well 
as aliens temporarily here, are thus designated in the 
report—arriving in this country during the last fourteen 
months brought with them $46,712,697. 

The report shows that the tide of immigration is 
greater now than it was a year ago, although the first 
five months of the fiscal year (June to October, 1911) 
ran behind the figures returned the previous year. One 
may conclude, too, that the quality of those now enter- 
ing is better, at least those passing the inquisition of im- 
migration officials are materially more comfortably pre- 
pared for the new country. Immigrants entering the 
United States during the fiscal year, June, 1911, to July; 


1912, had an average of $38 per capita, whilst those who - 


followed them in July and August had $40. 
Of the arrivals during the fiscal year, 1.6 per cent. 


, were debarred from entering this country. Special men- 


tion is made of the fact that immigrants from Canada 
carried the greatest amount per capita, and those crossing 
the Mexican border brought with them least money. 


Monsignor White Memorial 


A fund is at present being collected for the erection of 
a memorial which is to be a fitting tribute to the memory 
of Mgr. William J. White, S.T.D., who died August 29, 
1911. It is not to consist in a granite shaft or a marble 
statue, but in a monument which realizes a most cher- 
ished wish entertained during his own lifetime by this 
devoted friend of the suffering and the poor, an ideal 
Catholic Settlement House. 

Mgr. White was widely known and universally be- 
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loved as one of the foremost active social workers. He 
was interested not only in Catholic charities, but likewise 
extended his sympathy and cooperation to non-sectarian 
movements, so that the common desire of erecting a suit- 
able monument to his memory was first expressed by his 
non-Catholic friends. As supervisor of Catholic char- 
ities in Brooklyn, appointed by Bishop McDonnell, “he 
looked after inmates in ten hospitals,” we are told, “in 
a dozen different homes for destitute children, in homes 
for the aged and infirm, etc. He became interested at 
the same time in movements of a non-sectarian charac- 
ter, such as the ‘Big Brothers’ movement; the Brooklyn 
Juvenile Probation Association, of which he was vice- 
president from its organization in 1906 until his death; 
the International Prison Congress; the New York State 
Hospital, in which he was a member of the board of 
managers, etc.” 

It was settlement work, however, which particularly 
appealed to him as a greatly needed and little understood 
movement. With this in mind he organized in 1903 the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
four committees of which became consolidated to form 
the Catholic Settlement Association. His ambition was 
to furnish these workers with a permanent and suitable 
home for their manifold undertakings. To realize, there- 
fore, this heart’s desire of the apostle of the poor and 
afflicted, who not only was on flame with the love of 
Christ, but enkindled this charity in the hearts of others, 
a collection of fifty thousand dollars for a Monsignor 
White Settlement House has been undertaken by a Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, appointed in accordance with a 
resolution passed by the Long Island Chapter of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

The little circular printed in the interest of the fund 
thus describes, in Mgr. White’s own words, his ideal of 
a Catholic Settlement: “A settlement is not a kind of 
laboratory where human specimens are prepared for in- 
spection and classification, nor is it a centre from which 
alms are dispensed to the poor, but it is the bringing 
together in a spirit of kindliness, by means of classes and 
various kinds of social assemblage, those whose different 
environment have kept them heretofore too widely sep- 
arated. It is the creation of an atmosphere of hope and 
friendly service, of restfulness, of harmony and happi- 
ness among sordid .strroundings, for over-tired and 
undernourished lives. It is the protection and guidance 
of youthful energies, the opening of the door of oppor- 
tunity to those to whom their Creator has given capacities 
for a fuller life, and thus it is the expression of a truth 
we believe but do not always practice; the truth that all 
men are brothers; all are one in Jesus Christ.” 


Origin of Washington’s Courtliness 


In the recent outbreaks of weak but envenomed bigotry 
on American Catholics, the Jesuits fell in for their share, 
but here as elsewhere they have fortunately been able to 


find compensation, like one of our Presidents, in being 
loved for the enemies they have made. Some of their 
assailants found out that several distinguished non-Cath- 
olics, including a candidate for the Presidency, are really 
Jesuits or at least Jesuitical. We have just discovered 
that our liberties were in deadly danger from the start, 
for Washington, Madison and Monroe belonged to the 
same pestiferous category. Our informant is a Protestant 
minister, and—another peril—he actually rejoices that 
things were so. In “Belgium, the Land of Art,” just 
issued by Houghton Mifflin Co., Dr. Griffis, describing on 
p. 231 how the Jesuits in the sixteenth century greatly ad- 
vanced the education and the artistic and general culture 
of the Belgic people, continues: 


“Very curiously, we Americans owe much of the 
invaluable example of refinement and dignified cour- 
tesy set by our early Presidents, Washington, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, before a young nation just ‘carved 
out of the backwoods,’ to a Jesuit, Father Leonard 
Perin. Posthumous but real was the influence of 
this man, who lived in the Walloon district of 
France. Through his little book, ‘the lifeblood of a 
master spirit, he taught courtesy to later genera- 
tions. He deserves a memorial from Americans. 

“In that part of France, once Belgic territory and 
the old Walloon land, is a town on the Maas River 
called Stenai. Here, in 156%, the year of Alva’s in- 
vasion, Leonard Perin was born. In scholarship, his 
Latinity and French were both unusually fine, and 
he became professor of the humanities at Paris. He 
was chosen by his Bishop to translate into Latin a 
manual on civility for the use of the students in the 
Jesuit College of La Fléche. Perin did so, adding a 
chapter of his own on manners at table. This was 
printed in sixteenmo, in 1617, and after various en- 
larged editions, plagiarisms, and translations, in Eng- 
lish among others, the book was carried to America 
by a French Reformed pastor to Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. This gentleman kept a school where in- 
struction in politeness was part of the daily order of 
studies, and in which were educated three boys who 
became Presidents of the United States. 

“After George Washington had been made, by 
foolish biographers, a sort of American deity, it was 
long and easily imagined that, when a little boy, he 
had been such an insufferable prig as to be the orig- 
inal author of those very mature one hundred and 
ten ‘Rules of Civility,’ the last one reading: ‘Labor 
to keep alive in your Breast that little Spark of 
Celestial Fire called Conscience.’ Since the manu- 
script of George Washington’s school copy-book, 
albeit well nibbled by garret mice at Mount Vernon, 
has been found, and the true history of the ‘Rules 
of Civility’ recovered ,—ninety out of the one hun- 
dred and ten rules being found in Father Perin’s 
manual,—we are all the more grateful to the good 
Jesuit and the teacher of that true’ gentleman, the 
real Washington, so much more winsome and i inspir- 
ing than the creature of popular mythology.” 


Since, therefore, three of our Presidents, including the 
Father of our Country, were clearly tainted with “Jesu- 
itry,’ and a fourth is not unlikely, the “Guardians of 
Liberty” should be up and doing. Meanwhile they might 
study the one hundred and ten “Rules of Civility.” 
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A Catholic Lecture Bureau 


We have within recent months often had the grateful 
task of recording new advances towards the Catholic 
solution of the social problem. Limited, or entirely local, 
though many of these movements are, yet they indicate 
a gradually spreading conviction of the need of Catholic 
action. It is better for us to look towards these begin- 
nings, towards the dawn where the day is breaking and 
the clouds are flecked with gold, however faintly, than to 
brood upon the darkness which is still perhaps lying 
widely over the land. There are many movements of 
social betterment on foot in which Catholics are ardently 
participating, and they all call for our heartiest encour- 
agement and support. 

No one who has listened at the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities to the fiery appeals for Catholic 
cooperation towards investigation and removal, as far as 
lies in human power, of the causes of poverty and suffer- 
ing; who has been impressed with the earnest determina- 
tion displayed in the social resolutions recently drawn up 
in the fifty-seventh annual convention of the Central 
Verein; who has felt the stirring of social impulses that 
were at work in the Louisville convention of the Cath- 
olic Federation; or who has followed the social interest 
manifested in so many instances by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the many 
other Catholic associations, can fail to recognize that 
Catholics are gradually preparing themselves to resist 
the common enemy and to shoulder the great responsi- 
bilities which their faith lays upon them for the social 
as well as the religious reformation of the modern world. 

The most recent development of these activities is a 
movement begun at Chicago, under the direction of Rev. 
Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., which we hope will likewise 
be taken up in other cities. It consists in the establish- 
ment of a Catholic lecture bureau, whose speakers are 
carefully selected and whose lectures are delivered, at a 
nominal price, in the various parish and fraternity halls 
of the city. Thirty set addresses, dealing mainly with 
constructive work and covering practically the entire in- 
dustrial, economic and social field, have been placed upon 
its program. 

It is by such work that Catholics in other countries 
have striven to stem the onward march of Socialism, 
and have succeeded in giving to the people a solid Cath- 
olic reform through prudent national legislation, in place 
of the destructive efforts of their enemies. Thus, while 
the one hundred and ten Socialist representatives elected 
to the German Reichstag have accomplished nothing, the 
Catholic Centre has been instrumental in the passing of 
every law which has tended towards the removal of in- 
dustrial grievances and the universal betterment of labor 
conditions. 

Socialists have hitherto so completely outstripped us 
in their lecture campaign, with its accompanying sale of 
literature, that we are left to gasp in amazement at their 


progress. But there is no time to stand and wonder, we 
must be resolved not only to overtake, but in turn to 
outstrip them even here. As yet it is not too late to 
seize our opportunities. We therefore wish success to 
the Loyola University Lecture Bureau, and hope that a 
hundred others may spring up in emulation throughout 
our land. - 


Economic Crisis in Spain 


The economic crisis in Madrid, described as a veritable 
paralysis of business, has reached such a point that the 
official Chamber of Industry has begun an investiga- 
tion with the purpose of suggesting a remedy to the 
public authorities. A printed list of questions regarding 
taxes, rents, prices, wages, hours of labor, etc., has been 
distributed, and the entire month of September is de- 
voted to this official inquiry. 

This state of business prostration is the theme of the 
newspapers of all shades of opinion. It affects trade, 
production and labor. The Epoca unhesitatingly attrib- 
utes it to the demoralization of the municipal govern- 
ment of Madrid by the so-called republican councilmen. 
Three years ago, remarks this influential journal, every- 
thing was flourishing: by the initiative of the city coun- 
cil streets and roads were being made; commerce was 
increasing ; Madrid was breathing freely ; there was work 
for the laborers, money in circulation, hope and confi- 
dence everywhere. This soon ceased: “sectarian politics 
dominated the municipal government.” Republican 
councilmen threatened to begin a revolution even from 
the city hall. The honest administration of city affairs 
was abandoned for political maneuvers, and prosperity 
began to decline. The public service became disorgan- 
ized. Injurious measures were forced on the national 
legislature by the sectarian press. Taxes were increased 
and badly distributed. Rents went up, gas and electric 
light became dearer; and strikes, now more political 
than ever, became far more numerous. Public confi- 
dence was diminished and capital withdrawn. Hence 
“the enormous paralysis we witness to-day.” 


Figurative Theology 


Students of logic know the danger of the argument 
a part. It is so easy for things, alike in every other re- 
spect, to differ in just that on which the argument de- 
pends. Still more dangerous is the argument drawn from 
figures ; which, nevertheless, the Protestant theologian of 
to-day inclines to not a little. It is true that some figures 
are familiar in Catholic theology. They come to ug from 
the Gospel, they are interpreted by the Church; and there- 
fore within the limits set by authority, they give argu- 
ments quite conclusive. But these the Protestant theolo- 
gian deserts often for figures of his own invention. We 
noticed lately the arch, the face-washing, and the pyra- 
mid figure, by which some would demonstrate their idea 
of the Church, or illustrate the usurpations of the papacy. 
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When the Protestant theologian uses the figures of the 
Gospel he is likely to pervert them as Bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter has just done in Montreal. 

Four Protestant colleges of theology affiliated to Mc- 
Gill University in that city have been united and the 
union was celebrated by a banquet. Among the distin- 
guished guests were Dr. Boyd-Carpenter, long Bishop of 
Ripon, but now enjoying repose as a canon of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. He was brought over from England to speak, 
and he did so. Whether the whistle was worth the penny 
is doubtful. He said that though not in sympathy with 
Church union, he thought the uniting of the McGill col- 
leges a good thing; and he justified the paradox by re- 
marking that two may sit at the same table, but this does 
not mean that they must necessarily eat the same food. 

Here we have the argument d@ pars with the similarity 
failing just on that point on which the argument depends. 
The likeness of attendance in the schools to sitting at a 
banquet is an old story. But like as they are, they differ 
in this: the variety of dishes offering a choice to the 
feasters, which is characteristic of the feast, has little 
place in the schools, least of all in the school of theology, 
as we shall see. Here is also the argument from a figure, 
and from a scriptural figure: “A certain man made a 
great supper’; “The kingdom of heaven is likened to a 
king who made a marriage for his son”; “Labor not for 
the meat that perisheth, but for that which endureth to 
life everlasting.’ And the Bishop perverted the figure. 
The food served in the banquet, the meat for which one 
must labor, is, in the spiritual sense, the means of grace 
given by God for our salvation, the Redeemer, the 
Church, the sacraments, grace, the theological virtues, 
etc., and here there is no choice. Hence St. Paul says of 
the fathers of Israel, that they “did all eat the same 
spiritual food,” adding that “these things were done in 
a figure of us.”’ In the school of theology God’s revela- 
tion, the matter of our faith, is the rich banquet served, 
and there is but one faith as there is but one Lord, and 
it must be accepted in its entirety. Picking and choosing 
there comes under the ugly name of heresy. The Bishop’s 
figure, if it is apropos of the McGill united colleges, means 
that each individual student enjoys in them the privilege 
of being a heretic, and it is good that he should have this 
privilege. 

Yet Bishop Boyd-Carpenter has a great name among 
Episcopalians on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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If one may trust a publisher’s advertisement, poor 
Bishop Arnold H. Mathew has changed his style once 
more. He is now “Archbishop of the Old Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Great Britain and Ireland.” We understand 
what heretics mean when they speak of the Old Catholic 
Church, but what Mathew means by the Old Roman 
Catholic Church passes our comprehension. We learn 
from the advertisement that he has published another 
book—for self-constituted archbishops without subjects, 


either clerical or lay, must live—“The Life and Times of 
Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander VI,” founded on the 
Diary of Burchard. 

When one descends to Burchard, he must be very hard 
up indeed. Of course if the Diary were a new discovery, 
or if Catholics were engaged in whitewashing Alexander, 
there might be a reason for translating him. But Bur- 
chard has been known for a very long time, and Catholic 
historians, with Pastor at their head, allow him his full 
value. Indeed, it would be hard to show up Alexander 
VI more thoroughly than Pastor does. Poor Mathew! 


AN IRISH SHRINE 


We all have heard of the Patrons of Brittany, of those na- 
tional Catholic festivals where places of religious interest are 
visited by many pilgrims and the old traditional customs repeated 
year after year by a devout and believing peasantry. But less 
is heard of the somewhat similar festivals of another Celtic 
land. The Irish “Patterns” are little known beyond Ireland, and 
even in Ireland itself beyond their own immediate localities, yet 
they have existed without interruption—most of them for over 
a thousand and some of them for fifteen hundred years. There 
was a time when pilgrimages to the ancient Irish Shrines were 
carried out with ceremony and when foreigners from many 
countries came to visit them. But with the breaking up of the 
old traditions—brought about mainly through the destruction of 
the Gaelic tongue—these places suffered. Strangers from a dis- 
tance ceased to come and the ceremonial fell into disuse. The 
peasants only kept alive the religious memories of these holy 
spots. And they have thus been kept alive many of them to this 
day. They are now chiefly to be found along the south, west 
and northwest sea border, where the language still remains to 
preserve the remnant of a one-time great native civilization. 

One of these interesting little shrines in a parish of West 
Clare, two miles from the village of Carrigaholt, is known by 
the name of Saint Creadan’s and Saint Sionan’s Well. During 
fourteen hundred years at least the traditions of these saints have 
been honored, and through weal and woe the Wells frequented 
by the inkabitants of the district. Saint Sionan, who is the pa- 
tron of this western side of the Province of Munster, was the 
apostle of Corca Bhaiscin, and his coming was foretold by Saint 
Patrick. He Christianized the people, founded many monasteries 
and hermitages, and died in’Scattery Island, in the Shannon. 
Of Saint Creadan little can be learnt except that he was the 
brother of another saint whose history is equally unknown. The 
wells are situated among the rocks of the shore at the northern 
side of the great tidal mouth of the Shannon. It is said that 
Saint Sionan- used to dwell occasionally in a cave close by and 
every day went down to say Mass where the lower well is situ- 
ated. The little Well of Saint Creadan is a few yards higher 
up. At a very high tide Saint Sionan’s Well is washed over by 
the sea, but though so close to the salt water, its own waters are 
always fresh. In the days of Saint Sionan his cave and well 
were not so close to the beach, for the sea is gradually encroach- 
ing on this tongue of land and wearing away the edge of the cliff. 
There does not seem to have been any buildings on this spot, 
for no remains of cell, church or abbey are to be found. Ap- 
parently Saint Sionan chose this place for greater retirement and 
may have visited it from time to time when he lived at Scattery, 
some nine miles distant across the water. Saint Creadan in later 
years possibly came hither for- the same purpose. 

The cave under the cliff, called Saint Sionan’s Bed, existed up 
to about fifty years ago. Then it was destroyed, and the story of 
its destruction is told by the people. At the time of the Na- 
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poleon wars, when there was great fear of a French invasion, a 
military fort was built on a height above the Shannon overlook- 
ing both the river and the Atlantic. In it soldiers were sta- 
tioned until about 1870, when the garrison was disbanded and 
the fort turned into a pilot station. During the fifties Souperism 
was rife in West Clare, and that may have encouraged the 
soldiers to interfere with the practices at the Holy Well. They 
molested the pilgrims, forbidding them to cross the wall near 
the fort, thus barring their passage to the spot. They broke 
down the cliff about the cave, ruined the ancient bed of Saint 
Sionan, and encouraged tourists and musicians to come and hold 
high revelry close to the shrine. At last the parish priest of the 
district wrote to the War Office and the soldiers were ordered to 
desist. According to the people other powers seem also to have 
taken action against the disturbers. When the cholera was de- 
vastating the country the garrison caught the plague and most 
of the soldiers died. Peace was now restored and the road to 
the well again made free. But Saint Sionan’s Bed, that had been 
such a feature of the ancient shrine, was no more. 

The old practices of Saint Creadan’s and Saint Sionan’s Well 
have been carefully preserved during all these centuries, and 
their traditions have been written, not in the books of the learned 
but in the hearts of an unlettered peasantry. If but little show 
or pomp remain in the ceremonies there is a certain ritual that 
is carried out with great exactitude by the local pilgrims. The 
visitors to the wells who choose to make the “turas” must kneel 
down when they first catch sight of the mount and the cross 
and salute Saint Creadan. When they reach the first station on 
the cliff they remove their shoes and stockings, and collect ten 
small stones to represent the ten beads of the Rosary decade 
and throw away one. Holding the remaining nine stones in their 
hands, the pilgrims kneel before the cross and recite the follow- 
ing prayer, which in literal translation runs as follows: 

“May God salute thee, Saint Creadan! May Mary salute thee 
also. I salute thee now myself. I am asking of thee my health 
(or any other thing to be named). Listen to me attentively in 
the honor of God.” 

Then the little mount is walked round nine times from left to 
right according to the course of the sun. The Rosary is recited 
during these rounds, and as each one is completed a little stone 
is thrown on to the heap lying at the foot of the cross. The 
next station is Saint Sionan’s Well, and the pilgrim descends 
the cliff where rough steps have been cut, and crosses the rocks 
below. A wire handrail was placed along the stairway by a 
Protestant youth for the convenience of his Catholic neighbors. 
Saint Sionan’s Well is a round rocky hole situated against the 
cliff on the farther side of the cleft. Each pilgrim enters the 
well—the water rising knee deep—and walks round it from left 
to right three times, drinks of it and prays to Saint Sionan. This 
prayer is said by the people: 

_ “Health to thee, oh Holy Sionan; 
Health to the Angels and Apostles; 
Health to the Virgin Mother; 
Health to Patrick, for he blessed Ireland.” 

At the little well higher up the pilgrim kneels and prays to 
Saint Creadan and drinks some water. The cliff is climbed 
again, the longer circuit leftwards by the crosses is made, a few 
more prayers are said at the foot of the crucifix, and the rounds 
are over. It is the custom at the Holy Wells of Saint Sionan 
and Creadan to make a separate pilgrimage or “turas” for each 
distinct favor that is desired. The wells should be visited for 
nine days running, or else for three days, Sunday, Thursday and 
Sunday, or Thursday, Sunday and Thursday respectively. On 
the last day some little token is left behind. When the rounds 
are made for a cure a bottle is filled with water from both wells 
to be used by the sick person. It is possible to perform the 
“turas” by proxy, and when this is done the person for whom the 

rounds are made must pay the one who does them. The people 


say that if the request asked for by the pilgrim is to be granted, 
fish are seen swimming about in Saint Sionan’s Well. One 
“turas” lasts at least a quarter of an hour, and when the pilgrim 
is very devout or the rocks slippery it takes considerably longer. 
On wet days it is difficult to make the rounds, and sometimes 
even dangerous, for the cliff side becomes as slippery as ice. 
Indeed the pilgrimage to this shrine is not an altogether easy 
one. The rough pebbles and sharp pointed rocks cut tender feet, 
and the climbing up and down of the steep cliff even in dry 
weather is fatiguing. These practices, however, fit in with the 
religious spirit of the Irish Gaels. They were ascetics always 
and chose instinctively the rugged way, scorning the more easy 
road to salvation. 

Many cures have taken place at the Shrine of Saints Sionan 
and Creadan. One woman brought her little boy—blind from 
infancy—to the well. She carried him on her back as she made 
the “turas.” When leaving the well and walking down over the 
fields the child cried out in fear of the cattle standing in the way. 
His sight had been restored. A lame woman now dead but 
known to many who are living was brought to the well, and spent 
nine nights in the cave of Saint Sionan and then returned home 
cured. A girl from Miltown Malbay, Mary O’Hehir by name, 
was crippled. She was driven to the place, was helped round the 
“turas” and walked back to Miltown Malbay. These facts and 
many others are stated by the people with the utmost simplicity. 
They take it as a matter of course that Saint Creadan will cure - 
the sick, and console the sorrowful. All things connected with 
the wells are considered sacred, and many stories and traditions 
that may seem strange are held in regard. “I would not put any 
explanation on the ideas and doings of the saints,” said a woman 
of the neighborhood. “Each of them has his own way, and it 
would not be right to put one’s own explanation on anything.” 

During recent years, however, with the rapid decay of the 
Gaelic spirit, the devotion to the wells has grown less. Possibly 
it would die away altogether but for what occurred this year, 
and that will, it is to be hoped, give the ancient shrine a new 
lease of life. An Irish College was this summer opened in the 
old Coast-guard Station that stands half a mile distant from the 
Holy Wells. On the 15th of August a “turas” was organized 
from the College to the wells, the Ard-Ollamh and several of 
the students taking part, with the parish priest and a Franciscan 
Friar. It must have been many years since any ecclesiastic had 
made the pilgrimage. The fact of them doing so on Lady Day 
made a great impression through the country-side. Before the 
College session closed it was suggested by some of the students 
that a stone Celtic cross should be erected on the little mount 
above the wells and that the people of County Clare should be 
asked to join with the scholars in contributing, the parish priest 
of Carrigaholt acting as treasurer, and notices on the subject 
were sent to the local papers. 

Perhaps some Irish exiles to whom the knowledge of this 
project may find its way would desire to share in raising 2 
monument on this holy spot. In the Book of Lismore is quoted 
the traditional prophecy made by Saint Patrick on Cnoe Patrick 
in Limerick concerning Saint Sionan: “God has provided an 
illustrious and beloved patron who will be born among you. 

His name shall be Sionan. When with due honor 
and reverence you invoke him, all things shall proceed prosper- 
ously with you. However, should you fail in this regard your 
prosperity must end. ”; and alluding to the church founded 
in the district by Saint Sionan: “It will be a head of devotion 
and a well of wisdom to the rest of the world. It will be a 
protection of prayer to foreigners and to the Gael.” 

Is this prophecy of Saint Patrick about to be fulfilled? Wilt 
the O’Curry GaeliéCollege become a Well of Wisdom, and the 
Shrine of Saints Sinonan and Creadan a Head of Devotion to 
the Gael? May it be so with the blessing of St. Sionan! 

C. Deasr, 
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The Sanctuary. By Mauve Howarp PETERSEN. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd Co. $1.25 net. 

The heroine of this novel is a young lady with the peculiar 
name of Blair Martin. She is the daughter of an American- 

ized Scotch iron master named Andrew Martin, which of 
course suggests the Laird of Skibo. She is in a chronic state 
of irritation because her money-making parent refuses to 
put certain safety devices in the mills, and her exacerbation 
becomes acute on the arrival of the wonderful Hector Stone, 
who is a sort of economic Raffles, being simultaneously a 
millionaire and a mill hand. Only his private secretary is 
aware of his double life. He is dreadfully wrought up about 
the sufferings of the workingman but promptly falls a vic- 
tim to the maiden’s charms and also to a boiler explosion in 
Mill No. 13 of old Andrew Martin’s Iron Works. The acci- 
dent brings out the fact that he happens to be a married man, 
having run away with a French countess when he was a mid- 
shipman. Blair is shameless enough to tell him that she 
will continue to love him and wait till No. 1 dies. Neither 
one nor the other has a shred of Christianity and are both 
infected with the most ridiculous form of pantheism that 
was ever concocted. They learned it from a French priest, 
but no French priest like Pierre Lamouré, as they call him, 
éver existed. 

The impression produced by the book is that it is not so 
much the oppressions of the Andrew Martins or the Andrew 
Carnegies of the industrial world which is at the bottom of 
the present social unrest as the utter absence of Christianity 
and the shocking violations of the fundamental principles 
of morality by the world at large and even by some of the 
reformers. 


Boston: 
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His Grey Eminence, By R. F. O’Connor. 
The Dolphin Press. 

In this interesting little book we are given a portrait of 
Richelieu’s “Friar Joseph,’ agreeing better with the reality 
than the one more familiar to the public. The friar’s full 
name was Pére Joseph Francois le Clerc du Tremblay, and 
the author follows chiefly the French biography of Fagniez. 
We are not sure that he does not fall into the trap lying 
before all vindicators of the defamed characters of history, 
by being too ready to justify the politics of Richelieu and his 
friend. For all that, the book is well worth reading, if only 
to show us how zealous and effective was the work of the 
Capuchins under the impulse of Pére Joseph, in the conver- 
sion of the Huguenots at home even though these were fa- 
vored abroad, and how the good father let them under- 
stand that they were received into alliance, not for their 
religion but because they were enemies of Spain. Whether 
the policy was justifiable is a question we are not going to 
discuss, neither are we going to criticize expressions here 
and there in the book, attributable to its source rather than 
to the animus of its author. The paper and print are accord- 
ing to the usual excellent standard of the Dolphin Press. 

Vale Wi 


Philadelphia: 


History of English Literature. By ANnprew Lanc. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This history closes a long list of works from the pen of one 
who since the writing has joined the company of those “dead 
authors,” with whom he loved to be in correspondence. The 
book itself scarcely calls for remark. We may merely note that 


Mr. Lang still clings to many of the venerable Protestant tradi- 


tions in English Literature. 


He adds his voice to the hue and 
cry against the medieval monks and priests, he makes once more 
the attempt to cdnonize Wyclif, and is nervously reticent when 
he speaks of Blessed Thomas More. But after all he is more 
moderate in such matters than many another that wrote the 
history of English Literature before him, and Catholics will 
rather feel a kindly forbearance towards a writer who in his 
earlier days championed the cause of Mary Stuart against her 
slanderers, and who did not stint to paint the true features of 
John Knox to the high disedification of his Scottish country- 
men. | 1, Ws ( 


Das Soziale Gemeinschaftsleben im Deutschen Reich. Leit- 
faden der Volkswirtschaftslehre und Biirgerkunde, von 
ELISABETH GUAUCK-KUHNE. Neunte bis vierzehnte stark ver- 
mehrte Auflage. M.-Gladbach: Volksvereins-Verlag, Geb. 
M. 1.20. 

Die deutschen Wanderarbeitsstatten. 
Ricxine, O.F.M. M.-Gladbach: 
M. 2.50, 

The first of these volumes is a general guide to the sociology 
and political economy of the German Empire, and is intended 
for schools, study courses and private instruction. It is not a 
newcomer, but appears in its ninth to fourteenth augmented 
edition, and what is more, deserves all the popularity it enjoys. 

It is no less concise than lucid, and skilfully introduces the 
beginner into the history of German civic, economic and social 
conditions from the days of Augustus, when the tribesmen still 
dwelt under tents and clothed themselves in the skins of the 
animals they hunted, down to our own complicated civilization— 
from the earliest economic developments, when each family was 
in itself a community for production and consumption, until 
our present era of cooperation, when production for each in- 
dividual is carried on by thousands of busy minds and hands. 
As the author proceeds she gradually unrolls before us a com- 
plete picture of the existing conditions in the highly developed 
German Empire of to-day. 

The second book is concerned with a most perplexing prob- 
lem: the provision we are called upon to make for the house- 
less, unemployed population wandering pitifully through our 
streets and along the country roads in vain search for work. 
Granted that the professional tramp is a reality of our modern 
civilization, there is likewise a large element among the poor 
which is forced by stress of economic conditions to live, for a 
time at least, in much the same manner. How this problem was 
approached in other days, how its solution is attempted in our 
own, is shown by the author in a work which is the fruit of most 
thorough research. Among the first steps which he suggests 
must be taken is the establishment by the Government of labor 
colonies or of working homes, preferably in country places, 
and arranged according to the same plans throughout the entire 
land. The details are sufficiently indicated by the author. This 
would, of course, require a systematic enlightenment of all 
citizens in regard to the treatment of tramps and vagabonds, 
as well as of the needy poor and the homeless unemployed, who 
could thus be’afforded temporary work until a lasting position 
would be found for them. 4, Tal 
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Pupil’s Notebook and Study Outline in English History. 
Francis A. SmitH, A.B. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 25 cents. 

This forms one of a series projected by the publishers and 
perhaps too little appreciated by history teachers. The one 
in question seems to suffer from the jejuneness of references 
for the special topics which are so good a feature of the 
others of the same series. 
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A First Latin Reader. H. C. Nurrinc, Ph.D. New York: 
American Book Company. 60 cents. 

This is a collection of exercises for use ag an “author” in 
first year Latin. Under such general headings as “Early 
American History,” “Tales of Land and Sea,” “Stories from 
Cesar Retold,’ one can read in Latin refreshing accounts of 
“Vasingto,” “Bradoc” and “Bosto.” The Latin is easy and flow- 
ing, and has the additional advantage of being written to be 
taught, thus affording repeated exercise in a given rule. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. C. A. Hart and D. D. Fe_pman. 
New York: American Book Company. $1.25. 

The authors have kept in mind throughout the needs of the 
school-room and have succeeded in producing a clear, inter- 
esting and “teachable” text-book. Arguments and Reasons 
are arranged in parallel columns, the exercises are frequent 
and well chosen, and many historical notes are scattered 
through the book. 


A series of “Catholic Studies in Social Reform” has been 
begun by the Catholic Social Guild of England. Two pam- 
phlets have already appeared and six others are announced. 
The first, “Destitution and Suggested Remedies,” is a dis- 
cussion, by various writers, of the Catholic attitude towards 
the “Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
and Relief of Distress.” That Catholic opinion varies widely 
upon this subject is evident from the contradictory views 
expressed by the authors. The second brochure, “Sweated 
Labor and the Trade Boards Act,” is a description of the 
sweating system as practiced in England and a vindication 
of the principle of the living wage. 

Both numbers, though dealing with legal measures pecu- 
liarly English, contain lessons useful likewise for the gen- 
eral reader, while a knowledge of foreign conditions and 
methods such as they offer is indispensable for the social 
student. The pamphlets are sold by Herder, at the price of 
20 cents. 


Benziger’s Catholic Home Annual again makes its appearance 
with a happy blending of things useful and pleasant, of pop- 
ular short stories, illustrations, devotional reading and abund- 
ant matter of varied information. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Special Devotions. Compiled for the Pupils of Catholic Schools. New 
York: The Sentinel Press. 15 cents. 
The Story of St. Mildred of Thanet. By Minnie Sawyer. Holborn, E.C.: 


St. Anselm’s Society. 
The Growth and Development of the Catholic School System in the United 
pales. By Rev. J. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D. New York: Benziger 
ros 
Looking on Jesus, ine Lamb of God. By Madame Cecilia. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.75 
The Black Brotherhood. By Rev. R. P. Garrold, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.36., 
With the Indians in The Rockies. By James Willard Schultz. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


The Inner Flame. By Clara Luise Burnham. New York: Houghton, 
Miffin Co. $1.25. 
Belgium: The Land of Art. By William Elliot Griffis. New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
The American Jewish Year Book. Edited by Herbert Friedenwald. Phila- 
erat The Tes Publication Society of America. 

ardina ercier's Retreat to his Priests. Translated by J. M. O’Kav : 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. a pee 


Pamphlets: 


Little Mass Book. By Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. S. M. Lynch, D.D. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 10 cents. 

The Way of the Cross. Adapted by a Jesuit Father. New York: Ben- 

By Venerable Pierre J. Eymard. New 


ziger Bros. 10 cents. 

The Eucharistic Way of the Cross. 
York: Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament. 5 cents. 

Short Treatise on Confession and Communion. By Joseph Frassinetti. 
New York: The Sentinel Press. 5 cents. 


EDUCATION 


School Discrimination—A Comparison 


The fair play manifested in certain court judgments pronounced. 
last year in Pennsylvania led many to look to that State for the 
introduction of a new policy in dealing with private schools. The 
principle accepted in the Altoona decision, which permitted quali- 
fied pupils of the parochial schools to share in the opportunity for 
manual training courses allowed to pupils of the city schools, ap- 
peared broad enough and generous enough to sweep away other 
discriminating practices objected to by Catholics. An editorial in 
the Catholic Standard and Times, September 28, makes it clear 
that this expectation is not to be realized, and that Catholics wil! 
be granted no privileges without a struggle. 

It appears that but a limited number of students can be ad- 
mitted into Philadelphia Normal School. To determine those 
eligible to follow the teachers’ course in that institution the 
young women in public high schools enter into a competition, 
the results of which, as shown by their class standing, settle the 
question of the Normal scholarships. This year thirty-five gradu- 
ates of the Girls’ High School were not admitted to the Normal, 
and upon their protest against this action, the Chairman of the 


-Committee of the Board of Education, to which the question 


had been referred, informed them that “the code did not guarantee 
any person a vocational education, and that after a child had 
been graduated from the elementary schools the Board of Edu- 
cation is not compelled to provide a higher education for him.” 
Meantime the question arose regarding the status of the 
pupils who attend private schools and who wish to enter the 
Normal School. The decision affecting young women graduates 
from public high schools can scarcely end the matter in their 
regard, since their case differs broadly from that of the public 
school pupils. These latter were admitted to the competition and 
they were told that the results, as measured by their class stand- 
ing, would determine admission to the Normal teachers’ course. 
The young women of private high schools, says the Standard 
and Times, “were not allowed to enter any competition. They 
were told that they should not be admitted into the Normal 
School, nor should be permitted to prove whether or not they 
were, better fitted for the work of the Normal School than the 
favored ones from the public high school.” They are excluded, 
in other words, from a share~in the opportunity which the 
teachers’ course in the Normal School opens to young women, 
not because their class standing attests their inability to follow 
that course, but simply because they attend private schools. We 
are delighted to see the strong stand taken by the Standard and 
Times in discussing the question. 

“We have asked,” it says, “in these columns by what au- 
thority or law does a committee of the Board of Education 
exercise this discrimination? What is the law that gives a 
preference to the children of one class of citizens over the 
children of another class? The authority to reject pupils 
who show in a competitive examination that they are unfit 
for Normal School work is readily admitted, but the au- 
thority forbidding the pupils from private schools. from 
applying for admission into an educational institution. sup- 
ported by all citizens is not recognized, and will not be 
recognized until the specific law for such a discrimination is 
pointed out. It has been stated that this question is not an 
academic one. It is an intensely practical one, and it should 
be clearly understood that there are citizens of Philadelphia 
who know their constitutional rights and who will not allow 
the Board of Education or any other board to violate them.” 
That there sheuld be need among us to push our claims as 

citizens, to the fair dealing which the law is supposed to assure 
unto all, makes one doubt whether after all the freedom supposed 
to reign in the land really exists. In other lands the struggle 
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to secure equal rights in educational legislation does not endure 
interminably. Only two and a half-years ago Catholics in New 
Zealand began, to work to secure the right of Catholic schools 
and Catholic scholars to participate in the benefits of the system 
of State scholarships which Catholic taxpayers help to maintain. 
As in the case of the Philadelphia Normal School the pupils 
of Catholic schools used to be debarred from ever competing 
for Education Board Scholarships or Junior National Scholar- 
ships—the two classes of State scholarships in New Zealand 
which open the door to secondary schools for the most promis- 
ing and deserving of the primary school pupils. By recent 
amendments of the Educational Act both classes of State scholar- 
ships were thrown open for competition by pupils of State ap- 
proved schools in the Dominion, public or private. 

The concession, however, has not ended the efforts of Catho- 
lics for a still wider freedom. Our co-religionists in New Zea- 
land mean to secure for those children attending Catholic schools, 
who win the coveted scholarships, the right to enjoy their benefit 
in a Catholic secondary school. The existing legislation, it ap- 
pears, requires the holder of one of these scholarships “to 
prosecute his studies diligently, to the satisfaction of the In- 
spector-General of Schools, at a secondary school or its equiva- 
lent approved of by the board and the Minister.” The New 
Zealand Tablet argues that the plain, straightforward interpre- 
tation of these words leaves it open to the Education Board and 
the Minister to allow scholarships to be taken out at Catholic 
secondary schools approved by them. The suggestion is ac- 
cordingly urged to put the matter to a test.and to make definite 
application to Education Boards in order to secure such ap- 
proval. 

Quite recently the Solicitor-General of the Dominion was 
asked to give a formal opinion as to the exact position in which 
Catholic secondary schools stood, in respect to State Scholar- 
‘ships, under existing legislation. In his reply, the chief legal 
adviser of the Government affirms that the contention voiced in 
the Tablet is correct and that the Education Board and the 
Minister have ample power to approve Catholic secondary 
schools at which scholarships may be taken out. The represen- 
tatives of the Catholic body are, therefore, authoritatively ad- 
vised to make formal application for that purpose. What the 
result will be, time will tell; if the application be refused Catho- 
lics will at least know exactly where they stand and what further 
move to make in the matter. That they mean to use every 
legitimate means to win full recognition of their just claim to 
participation in educational opportunities for which all citizens 
alike are taxed goes without saying. The story of their action 
should not be without interest to Catholics everywhere. 


On August 29 there convened in Santa Fé, New Mexico, a 
congress of teachers attached to the Protestant Mission schools 
scattered here and there through that youngest of our States. 
One paper read during its sessions must have proved specially 
pleasant to the fathers and mothers of the Mexican little ones 
these schools purpose to fashion into good Americans. “How to 
make Christians of Catholic children without showing disrespect 
to the religion of their parents,” was its theme. And yet space 
writers for Eastern papers express their surprise that the original 
settlers of New Mexico are slow to welcome the benefits the new 
modes are lavishing upon them! IMI, A (ONC: 


Mutual Beneficence in Schools 


An interesting system of mutual insurance, or beneficence, 
has been established by government in the national schools 
of Spain. The government itself contributes a part of the 
money and carefully supervises. The children contribute a 
small sum weekly or monthly, which, with the state sub- 
sidy, forms a fund to be utilized in sickness, or for funeral 


expenses, OF as an insurance in case of death. At the age 
of twenty-five the contributors may draw the accumulated 
sum; or leave it, without further payment, to be restored to 
them as a monthly pension at the age of sixty. It would 
ordinarily amount to about $14.00 a month. This system 
has been introduced from France and Belgium. 


Don Andres Majon’s Schools 


The visitor to Granada is shown on the opposite hill and 
farther up as he stands in the abandoned Alhambra, the 
pretty and well-equipped and well-taught schools erected 
by a priest, Don Andres Majon, chiefly it seems at his own 
expense, and in which he himself has taught for years. Pass- 
ing over to the other side of the Alhambra wood, looking 
towards the Sierra Nevada, one sees below collegiate build- 
ings and a church, which have realized the higher ambition 
of the devoted priest. One chief purpose in the schools of 
the Ave Maria—for so are they named—was the formation 
of female teachers. Now he has founded a new college for 
masters, who are specially intended to-counteract the effect 
of the so-called lay schools of the Ferrer type. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
A Wise Warning 


The occasional utterances of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 
on questions that concern fundamentally the national well-being 
and the permanence of our institutions are as happily phrased 
as they are wise. His remarks in Kansas City, September 23, 
on the recall of judges, leave nothing more to be said on the 
question: 

“I regard the judiciary of the nation as one of its greatest 
ornaments. There is nothing of more value to this country than 
a fearless and honest judge. I have paid much attention to the 
question of the recall of judges, and would regard it as a great 
misfortune if this theory ever became a law. Such a law would 
be an insult to the manly pride and dignity of an honest judge. 
It would be a menace to existing institutions. 

“All judges are human and may be weak, so that there would 
constantly be a danger of judges rendering decisions which were 
popular instead of decisions which were just. Their ears might 
be to the ground and their decisions rendered according to ex- 
pediency instead of justice. It is better to have a few incapable 
judges than a menacing law perpetuated. Those who framed 
the Constitution acted slowly and warily, and thought it best to 
have some checks on the people. To disturb their sacred land- 
marks IT would regard as impious.” 


ECONOMICS 


American Automobiles in England 


Foreign automobile makers are upset over the invasion of 
their markets by the American machine. English makers es- 
pecially are troubled, and are taking steps to protect them- 
selves. They speak of setting up an immense factory with 
a capital of £5,000,000, and of having it protected by means 
of a duty on machines from abroad. One who draws all his 
ideas from the newspapers might imagine, after reading cer- 
tain American journals, that English anxiety is nothing 
more than a manifestation of English jealousy of American 
progress, that the action it proposes is unfriendly and may 
give rise to a national grievance on the part of the United 
States. When it is remembered that England has some- 
times treated restrictions of its commerce in foreign mar- 
kets as a matter of war, and has gone so far as to open 
foreign countries to its manufactures at the cannon’s mouth, 
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the notion is not quite absurd. Still those whom England 
treated so were usually weak, semi-barbarous people, to 
whom the blessings of British civilization were to be brought 
for their own good—so it was said. There is no question 
of sending a fleet to keep the British market open to the 
American automobile; and so we may find profit in examin- 


ing into the grounds of the British alarm, and in forecasting ~ 


what probability of success attends the means proposed to 
save the British market for British manufacturers. 

The growth of the manufacture of automobiles in the 
United States has been very great. Three years ago many 
thought that the trade was overdone, and they predicted the 
closing of many factories and the ruin of the manufacturers. 
The contrary has occurred. New factories have been'set up, 
the number of machines sent out, especially of the cheaper 
sort, in which is the bulk of the trade, has increased, their 
efficiency has been augmented, and their price has been low- 
ered. Confining our attention to the export trade, we see 
that for the first seven months of 1910 the machines sent 
abroad numbered 5,314, valued at $7,369,486; for the same 
period in 1911, the the figures were 8,935 and $9,194,564; and 
for the same period in 1912, they grew to 15,495 and $15,418,- 
172. The number therefore increased threefold, while the 
price, though each year’s machine was better than its pre- 
decessor, fell from $1,350 to $1,025. and $995. 

The reason of this is to be found in the immense home 
demand. One hearing the number of machines brought into 
use year by year in the United States would be inclined to 
doubt the figures. The automobiles of any factory are, class 
by class, identical. Their different parts are turned out by 
the hundred from the machine shops. It is clear, therefore, 
that the cost of production depends in great measure on the 
number of automobiles produced. A factory making five 
hundred a year at a cost of $1,200 and selling at $1,500 could 
make a thousand a year for say $1,000. If it could not sell 
the extra five hundred at home, it would make money by 
sending them abroad, paying all costs and selling them for 
$1,300, even though it made no profit on the transaction; for 
it could reduce the price of.its machines at home to $1,400, 
thus giving the public a better and cheaper article, and yet 
increase its annual profit by $50,000. Not only could it sell 
at cost price, it could even sell at an actual loss‘on each ma- 
chine abroad, and yet be $10,000 to the good at the end of 
the year. 

When one compares the immense machine-using public 
in the United States with the smaller public of England, it 
is hard to see how any protection the Government is likely 
to give its manufacturers can keep out the American ma- 
chine. Some in this country will say, that is very satisfactory 
from the American makers’ point of view, but it seems that 
we have to pay the profit on the machines sold abroad. This 
is one of the problems of protection. It must be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that the immense trade benefits the 
whole country, that the competition it makes possible is 
giving the American user a better and cheaper machine every 
year, that he gets’ good value for his money, and that it is 
possible to change one’s circumstances. without bettering 
them. EL W. 


PERSONAL 


The Very Rev. C. H. Lytton, O.M.I., Rector of St. Joseph’s 
College, Colombo, Ceylon, has been appointed chaplain to 
the troops and assistant to the parish priest of Pettah. The 
new appointment severs his direct connection with the work 
of education to which he has devoted himself in Ceylon for 
thirty years. Father Lytton was born in Dublin, in 1847, and 
was educated in the College of Mary Immaculate in his na- 

* 


tive city. Directly upon his ordination in 1875 he was sent 
to Ceylon to work on the Jaffna mission, then under the 
pastoral care of Bishop Bonjean. After spending several 
years. in various missions, one of which included the islands 
off the coast, Father Lytton was called to Jaffna to help in 
the establishment of St. Patrick’s College, of which he after- 
wards became the director. Since 1883 he has labored as- 
siduously in the cause of education in Jaffna and Colombo. 
Father Lytton will spend the last as he did the first years of 
his missionary career in the care of souls. 


Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P. for West Belfast, is recovering 
from the automobile accident he recently suffered in Done- 
gal. He had been addressing a series of remarkable meetings 
through Ireland, and at Nenagh, Tipperary, where the pupils 
of the Christian Brothers, in whose schools he had studied, 
surrounded him on the platform, he said: “Having built up 
a great system of education in Ireland, the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools have gone forth like true apostles to carry 
it into every country in the world, also carrying with them 
their love of Ireland, its traditions, its history and its song. 
When everything Irish was banned elsewhere, the students 
of their schools were imbued with the love of Fatherland, 
which has changed the country in our day; and their lessons 
of self-sacrifice sinking into the hearts and minds of their 
pupils, had taught them to be as faithful to the practices of 
the Faith as they were true to the patriotic traditions of their 
country.” Mr. Devlin, who represents a constituency in Bel- 
fast where Protestants predominate, has offered to resign 
if Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Bonar Law, or any other leading 
Unionist, will contest it against him. The Belfast Nation- 
alists subscribed $6,000 to the Home Rule Fund on the day 
of the “Solemn Covenant.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Grace, the Most Rev. Francis M. Redwood, S.M., Arch- 
bishop of Wellington, writes an interesting account of the cere- 
monies in connection with the consecration of the Right Rev. 
J. Blanc, S. M., as Vicar-Apostolic of Central Oceania. The 
consecration took place on June 29, the Feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul, at the Cathedral of Nukualofa, the capital of Tonga-Tabou. 
As it was impossible for either Bishop Broyer, of Apia, or Bishop 
Vidal, of Suva to attend the consecration ceremony, the Arch- 
bishop of Wellington, in virtue of a Papal indult, performed 
the consecration alone, assisted by two _priests.. Archbishop 
Redwood’s letter is given in the New Zealand Tablet, August 
1. From it we borrow the following description of the Tongan 
Cathedral: mond 

“The Cathedral here is—when one considers the time and cir- 
cumstances of its erection—quite a wonder. It was built of 
coral stoné entirely by native labor, under the tuition and di- 
rection of a lay Brother, Brother Charles. It is.the very credit- 
able result of the very first efforts of the Tongans to build in 
stone. They quarried from the seashore, they cut and they 
placed every stone of its walls and tower, and the work on the 
whole is very good, true, and substantial. Some of the carving 
round the front doors would be thought creditable for European 
skilled workmen. While I am writing it is a delightfully cool, 
and clear moonlit night, and I must lay down my pen-and go 
to admire the graceful fan-like branches of the coco-palms wav- 
ing and glistening in the soft moonbeams. Referring again to 
this coral church, I must briefly state the main reason of its 
existence. Father Lamaze (afterwards Bishop) had evangelized 
for sixteen years.the village of Maofaga and its environs. One 
of his favorite parish works was the erection of a. fine wooden 
Gothic church. It had a nave and two aisles, a fine series of 
stained-glass windows, and two towers, provided with large and 
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deep-toned bells. But alas! the building was doomed. Only a 
few months after its dedication it was levelled to the ground by 
a frightful hurricane. As the towers fell last of all, their great 
bells rang the death-knell of the stately edifice. Hence arose 
the present stone church, which is a noble instance of the en- 
thusiasm inspired by the first Marist missioners in the minds and 
hearts of the Tongans. It was the very first coral construction in 
Tonga. Hitherto, no white man, no Protestant missionary, had 
attempted to extract from the seashore the shapeless blocks of 
coral, change them into well-cut stones, and give them graceful 
shapes. The Cathedral is about 130 feet long by 50 feet broad, 
with walls over 20 feet high. It was a giant work for these 
islands. The people of Maofaga built most of it, and when the 
men were found insufficient they were heartened and helped by 
the women. To stimulate the work many a fat pig was killed 
and eaten. A faithful record of the details of the enterprise was 
kept;.7510 stones were cut and placed, 450 large pigs were con- 
sumed by the workers, two bullocks, two horses, and two sheep, 
not to speak of the countless fish. What trouble also there was 
to make suitable limekilns to convert the coral into good lime! 
We shall never be able to appreciate at its true value the multi- 
plied labors of a relatively few fervent and determined Catholics. 
Providence blessed the work which lasted about seven years. 
Not a single bad accident occurred; and, on October 18, 
1886, 3,000 Catholics opened this Fongan Fourviére; which will 
be a lasting monument of their faith, energy and perseverance.” 


Men who have desired a week-end Retreat at the House of 
Retreats, “Mt. Manresa,” Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, but 
who have been unable to get away from work or business on 
Saturday are advised that a special retreat has been arranged 
to take advantage of the Columbus Day Holiday, which falls 
this year on Saturday. The retreat will begin on Friday, Oc- 
tober 11th at 6 P. M. and will end on Monday at 8.A. M. The 
number of retreatants grows steadily as the value and impor- 
‘tance of a short yearly retreat is more widely recognized, and 
the attendance at some of the Retreats this year has taxed the 
capacity of the house. The complete rest from worldly things, 
and the concentration of the mind and heart on those of the 
spirit; the broadening influence of associating with men of live 
Catholic spirit; the benefit to the physical man which comes 
from the complete change of scene, all these are attractions of ir- 
resistible charm, and leave impressions which are not soon erased. 
It is hoped that members of Holy Name Societies will especially 
interest themselves in the Columbus Day Retreat. Write for 
further information to the Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., Room 2527, 
18 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


In Buenos Aires the St. Vincent de Paul Society of young 
ladies have forty-four workshops in the capital city and fifteen 
in the province of the same name. In these are 150 sewing 
machines, upon which have been made 41,732 pieces of clothing 
in one year. Of these garments, 30,846 have been distributed 
at an expense of 41,140 pesos. This well organized work is gov- 
erned by a particular council of the young people themselves. 
In one year two new shops have been fitted up, and 398 new as- 
sociates enrolled, making a total of 1,390. 


In Colombia all the officials of the two Chambers of Congress 
are Catholics, and the most encouraging harmony reigns amongst 
them. The great majority in the national legislature are now 
professed Catholics. 


Twenty-five thousand members of the Holy Name Societies of 
Philadelphia marched in parade through the streets of the city 
en September 29. For more than three hours His Grace Arch- 
bishop Prendergast watched the army of his sons as they passed 


) 


the Cathedral residence, while many thousands reverently viewed 
the paraders along the route. A chill penetrating wind made 
the marshals fear for the attendance. But despite the storm 
threats and the damp breeze the societies marched with full 
ranks. The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “It turned out 
to be the greatest public manifestation of reverence for the name 
of Jesus Christ and protest against blasphemy ever made in 
Philadelphia.” Near the Girls’ Catholic High School an altar 
had been erected at which Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
was given to the vast multitude assembled there after the parade. 
Among those taking part in the services were: Bishop McCort, 
Monsignor Turner and Monsignor Cavanagh, besides a large 
number of the priests of the archdiocese. 


The magnificent new college and conventual building of the 
Ursulines in State street, New Orleans, were dedicated Septem- 
ber 24, by Archbishop Blenk, in the presence of the Governor and 
Mayor, and the principal officials and lay and clerical personages 
of city and State. The Ursulines were brought to New Orleans, 
1727, by Father Beaubois, S.J., at the request of Governor Bien- 
ville, who installed them in his own house till he had erected, in 
1734, a suitable building, now Archbishop’s House, and the oldest 
conventual structure in the United States. They established there 
a hospital and orphanage, and schools for whites, Indians and 
negroes, and opened a famous Academy that has never since 
been closed. One of the founders lived to welcome General 
Jackson in 1815, when he returned from the battle of New 
Orleans to thank the Sisters for their prayers. In 1824 they 
moved to the river bank, then three miles beyond the city limits, 
but were recently compelled, by the encroachments of the river, 
to vacate that fine establishment. “Is Catholic Education a 
Waste of Time and Money,” was the subject of a masterly dedi- 
cation sermon preached by Bishop Gunn of Natchez. 


MUSIC 
Mass in A—“Hosanna Filio David.” Pietro Alessandro Yon. 


This Mass is the work of a comparatively young man, yet is 
significant as an example of the possibility of adapting success- 
fully our modern musical machinery to the exigencies of the 
liturgical form and spirit. Goethe has said that there are but 
two legitimate kinds of music: the kind that impels us to dance, 
and the kind that inspires us to pray. Without being as drastic 
as Goethe, one may well go so far as to assert that there is no 
place—either within the Church or without it—for that meaning- 
less parody of art which, masquerading as religious music, has 
filled our churches in the past with empty noise and sensation- 
alism, of a nature which has been aptly described as “Volup- 
tuous religiosity.” 

On the other hand, it is important that we should recover the 
right standard in Church music without ceasing to be sincere and 


- spontaneous, without reverting to mere formalism, or to a 


stilted imitation of a manner not our own. We need a religious 
inspiration to kindle our music of to-day—our own artistic 
material with the peculiar flavor of the liturgical prayers. Much 
of our modern liturgical music, even where it is correct, suffers 
from a hampering consciousness of artificial restraints from 
which the ancient music was entirely free. Many of our modern 
writers show a real weakness of invention when it comes to 
expressing emotion which is remote from an appeal to the senses; 
they are unable to convey an impression of elevation, of re- 
straint, of noble poise, as did Palestrina and his contemporaries. 
The modern works, moreover, are stilted and tame when com- 
pared with the gay, ecstatic freedom of the Gregorian melodies. 
It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that we welcome the 
latest Mass of Mr. Yon, which has just been published by 
Ricordi. Mr. Yon writes in the liturgical manner with real 
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spontaneity. He has made the liturgical manner, as it were, his 
own. It is possible, in music, to obey law spontaneously, just 
as it is possible (and quite common) to violate law laboriously. 
Mr. Yon is of the former class. He has something to say and 
says it simply, without any apparent seeking after the new or the 
bizarre. He writes with freshness and enthusiasm, and possesses 
a remarkable fund of melodic invention. His phrases show the 
breadth of outline, the plastic grace of the Gregorian melodies, 
while they are reinforced with the fulness of tonal effect, and the 
variety of coloring of our modern harmonic system. The Mass 
is a valuable contribution to the music of the Church; it is 
religious in spirit and liturgical in form. 

The Mass bears the title: “Puer Natus Est,”. owing to the 
close resemblance of the initial theme to that of the Introit for 
the Third Mass on Christmas Day. The Kyrie is entirely built 
on this theme, and is, on the whole, the most beautiful part of 
the Mass. The theme reappears as the subject of a short fugue 
at the end of the Gloria, and is introduced with lovely effect in 
the Hosanna of the Sanctus. The whole Mass is in a festive 
mood. The arrangement of voices is interesting, as it is the 
combination which has been adopted for the competitions organ- 
ized in Rome: Soprano, Tenor and Bass. The omission of the 
alto part reduces the difficulty of the Mass for boy choirs, and 
has the further advantage of forcing a somewhat more careful 
melodic construction of the three voices that remain. The temp- 
tation to construct a Mass by a mere stringing together of trite 
and time-worn harmonies is minimized. 

Mr. Yon has had the greater part of his musical training since 
the appearance of the Motu Proprio, and he has absorbed its 
spirit. He came to this country a few years ago to hold the po- 
sition of organist at the Church of Saint Francis Xavier, in New 
York, a church which music lovers, both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, have learned to identify with all that is noblest in religious 
music. Should he continue to develop along his present lines, 
Mr. Yon may be expected to contribute in no small degree to the 
solution of the problem now before the Church, that of providing 
a musical setting for the liturgy which will be at once modern 
and correct, yet, at the same time, interesting in musical content. 

J. BW. 


SCIENCE 


The magnetism of iron by high frequency currents has been 
engaging the attention of German physicists. Thus far they have 
established that this metal is capable of following up a current 
of two hundred thousand frequency per second, and that the per- 
meability of this ore is, with a fair certainty, quite the same for 
high as for low frequency. Further results are looked for with 
keen interest. 

* * * 

To ascertain the possible effects of explosive sounds, such as 
those produced by motor boats and gun shots, on fishes, the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries has been carrying on exten- 
sive experiments. In general; the results may be classified as 
negative. It is found that sounds under water are extremely 
faint, and have little or no influence on the movements and feed- 
ing of the fishes. Whatever influence was noticed, was but tem- 
porary, and very much restricted in the local extent. Though 
most sounds were noticed to be repellant to fishes, some served 
as lures to particular species. 

* * * 

The annual consumption of wood in the manufacture of 
matches is next to incredible. In view of the scarcity of lumber, 
and its consequent high prices, Carre, an Englishman, offers 
what he claims to be an efficient and economical substitute, which 
“he calls artificial wood. It is a composite made of straw and 
dried grass. The straw is passed through crushing rolls, thence 
through cylindrical cutters which divide it into strips, after- 


wards supplied with an adhesive, the strips, enclosed at both 
ends with layers. of paper, are forced through other rolls and 
through linked moulds, in the form of a chain, where they are 
subjected to heat and pressure whence they emerge in the form 
of round splits, and are then cut to the proper length for matches. 
It is thought possible that this product may be also used for 
building purposes. F. Tonporr, s.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Catholic International Association for the Protection of 
Young Working Girls in Spain, propose to extend their work now 
in the hands of the Sisters of the Holy Trinity, who meet at 
the trains, protect, advise and accommodate friendless young . 
women, eagerly and imprudently thronging to the cities. The 
results have been loudly and widely praised, and the good 
done most noticeable, especially in Madrid. Of this work the 
Infanta, Dofia Isabel, is honorary president. 


The Catholic Women’s League of Chicago, which has just 
closed the first year of its existence, has also been most success- 
ful in its methods of giving protection to young girls, especially 
those arriving in that city, and is in affiliation with the Inter- 
national Association. Dr. Mary O’Brien Porter is the head of 
the Chicago League. 


OBITUARY 


The Most Rev. Ronald MacDonald, Titular Archbishop of 
Gortina, died at the Grey Nuns’ Hospital, Montreal, Septem- 
ber 17, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Archbishop Mac- 
Donald was born at Antigonish, June 2, 1835-and consecrated 
Bishop of Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, in 1881. In March, 
1906, he resigned the See and was made Titular Archbishop 
of Gortina. After his resignation he lived in retirement at 
Pictou, Nao: 


. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Literary Lists for Young People 


To the Editor of America: 

We have just finished reading in this week’s issue of AMERICA 
the article “Library Lists for Young People,” and also have 
noted your editorial on the same subject in past number. 

For many years back we have had in mind this much-needed 
list. But experience has taught us that the making of such is a 
more difficult and delicate task than is supposed by lay workers. 
Not only would it entail a great deal of mental and physical 


! labor on the part of the editor, but it would require much serious 


thought and the cooperation of several well and differently quali- 
fied individuals, as only a very finely annotated and vouched-for 
list would be of any use or permanent in value—all of which 
would necessitate much time and expense. For this reason we 
have deferred making anything like a pretentious list, but for our 
work we issue at intervals lists like the ones which we take the 
liberty of sending you, and we believe that similar ones, though 
inadequate, could be got out very cheaply and serve a long-felt 
want. They could be distributed in the Sunday schools and 
placed in the vestibules of churches, so as to reach the children 
who do not attend Catholic schools and frequent the public 
libraries, and reach grown-ups as well. . 

Here in Buffalo the Mount Carmel Guild, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Walsh, D.D., Chancellor, is doing just this. Last 
year, with the assistance of the Librarian of the Buffalo Catholic 
Institute, several lists were prepared and circulated among the 
Italians and others. I feel that much is being done by Catholics. 
The only trouble is we do not speak loudly enough. 

The Buffalo Catholic Institute. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1912. M. X. S., Librarian. 
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CHRONICLE Senator Rayner spoke for an hour and a half, and then 


Mr. Cockran was given an hour for rebuttal. Mr. 
Story of Blond Eskimos Upheld.—Dr. Frederick A. | Cockran attacked judicial decisions that invalidated laws. 
Lucas, director of the American Museum of Natural | The Income Tax law was mentioned as an instance in 
History, has issued a statement in answer to criticisms | which the Supreme Court of the United States had made 
of Vilhjalmar Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, and his | opposite rulings on the same constitutional provi- 
claims of the discovery of a blond race of Eskimos. The | sions. The power of deciding against the Constitution 
story is in due course to be published by the museum. | was too vast to be exercised by the courts, Mr. Cockran 
“It is too early to settle definitely on any theory ex- | added, and, as Jefferson said, should be left to the people. 
plaining the facts,” says Dr. Lucas. “Of the various | Mr. Rayner condemned the recall of decisions. He said 
explanations that have so far been suggested it seems | it was a frenzied proposition, and he had fully expected 
to Mr. Stefansson that the one open to the fewest serious | that Col. Roosevelt would retract his proposal on mature 
objections is that of the admixture of a large amount of | reflection. Suppose, the Senator said, the State Legisla- 
European blood at some fairly remote period. In this | ture passed a law declaring that every citizen owning 
connection the disappearance in the fifteenth or sixteenth | above $10,000 worth of property should place all above 
centuries of the Norse colony from Greenland suggests | this sum in a common fund for general distribution. The 
itself as a possible source of the Europeanlike character. | Court of Appeals would promptly declare it unconstitu- 
Many things militate against the supposition that they | tional, as it would be. What might be the result if this 
can be derived from any of the Franklin expeditions of | decision went for recall before the 60,000 ignorant and 
the middle of the last century. One of these is that the | improvident negro voters of Maryland. The speaker 
only Eskimo of this district seen at close quarters by | paid a tribute to Governor Wilson, and predicted that 
Franklin himself is described by him in terms which fit | Col. Roosevelt would not carry a single State. 
very well the blond type found to-day. The purely biolo- 
gical theories that might explain the facts also seem to 
have serious drawbacks.” 


Election Laws Protested.—The Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York in a unanimous decision declared 
unconstitutional that portion of the Levy Election Law 

Cockran and Rayner Debate.—The recall of judicial | which requires 1,500 signatures on independent certifi- 
decisions, as proposed by Col. Roosevelt, was attacked .| cates of nomination for Congressmen, Senators, Justices 
and defended in Baltimore by Senator Isidor Rayner, of | of the Supreme Court and county officials, and 800 sig- 
Maryland, and former Congressman Bourke Cockran, of | natures to an independent certificate of nomination for 
New York, respectively. The Lyric Theatre was Assemblymen. It holds that 500 signatures are sufficient 
crowded with an interested audience, attracted by the | for such nominations. The opinion says that the pro- 
debate. Mr. Cockran spoke first and was allowed an } vision requiring 1,500 names “shocks the sense of justice 
hour to present the progressive side of the argument. | and compels the conclusion that the statute was intended 
25 
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as a prohibition.” The points at issue were carried to 
the Court of Appeals by the National Progressive party. 
Under the terms of a primary election law the Re- 
publicans of California complain that they have been de- 
prived of the right to vote for the Republican party’s 
candidates for President and Vice-President. The Pro- 
gressives have got control of the Republican machinery 
and are using it to exclude from the official ballot nom- 
inees for elettor pledged to Taft and Sherman. As the 
time has passed for filing by petition an independent Taft 
and Sherman ticket, the Republicans of the State are left 
without redress. ° The only way in which they can. sup- 
port the national ticket will be to write the names of 
thirteen candidates for elector in the blank space on the 
official ballot. “The moral sense of the nation,” says the 
New York Tribune, “will revolt against those who know- 
ingly profit by fraud as well as those who actually prac- 
tieeait 


Mexico.—A force of 150 government troops was de- 
feated by rebels numbering 1,800 near Escalon on 
October 9. The Federals lost. at least one hundred. 
Major Tello was among the captured. The rapid shift- 
ing of the government troops throughout the greater 
part of the republic, as well as the increasing number 
of new points from which disturbances are reported 
daily, serve to strengthen the belief that the administra- 
tion’s predicament is becoming critical. In general, the 
country’s troubles may be classified under three heads— 
a more or less organized movement in the north, includ- 
ing the States of Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo 
Leon and Durango; General Aguilar’s rebellion in the 
States of Vera Cruz and Puebla, and a warfare not un- 
like anarchy in the States of Mexico, Morelos, Guerrero, 
Michoacan and Zacatecas, with prowling bands in other 
States. The government makes no secret of its desire to 
arrange peace with Zapata. 


Nicaragua.—Peace is now general throughout Nicara- 
gua, according to official despatches sent to the Navy De- 
partment at Washington. Admiral Southerland says that 
there is some unrest, but all organized resistance to the 
government has disappeared, and American forces are 
now in charge of all the principal towns and cities where 
there were disturbances. Admiral Southerland will grad- 
ually turn over, the task of dealing with the situation to 
the Diaz government and to the municipal authorities. 
Orders for the return of the marines and bluejackets will 
probably be issued within the next few days. 


Canada.—The regulations of the Ontario Minister of 
Education concerning bilingual schools are causing great 
displeasure. Fifty separate school boards of the Province 
have joined the Ottawa board in denouncing them.* The 
assumption that the restriction of French in the higher 
grades and the appointment of Protestant inspectors are 
necessary because English would otherwise be neglected. 


is looked on justly. by the French Canadians as out- 
rageous. They point out that English is spoken and 
written grammatically and well by their people, not only 
in the professions, but also in shops and offices. A 
curious commentary on the calumny is drawn from a 
political meeting at Sorel, where Mr. Hazen, a Federal 
Minister, unable to speak French, addressed in English 
a large French audience, which followed him exactly, 
applauding his most delicate points. The Quebec 
Chronicle, an English organ, has entered the controversy 
on behalf of those who, not content with the generous 
treatment English schools receive in the French Province, 
are agitating for irreligious public schools. Its plea is, 
that with this the minority there would be satisfied. The 
English mind seems then to be this: In Quebec the 
conscience of the majority must be sacrificed to satisfy 
the minority. Everywhere else the majority may not 
even tolerate the rights and the conscience of the 
minority. In other words, throughout Canada the French 
language and the Catholic faith must be trampled down 
by an aggressive Protestant and English faction ——In 
Winnipeg, Archbishop Langevin points out that the new 
regulations, though they make the separate school pos- 
sible, are far from satisfying the rights of Catholics, and 
that Catholics if they would protect their rights must 
continue to pay a doyble tax. A deputation waited on 
Mr, Runciman, President of the Board of Agriculture in 
England, to discuss the reopening of English ports, which 
have been closed for several years against Canadian 
cattle. Mr. Runciman refused to receive them, although 
they were prepared to show that pleuro-pneumonia has 
not existed in the Dominion for a considerable period. 


Great Britain.—Parliament reopened October 7. The 
session will be an important one, as besides the Home 
Rule Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the Man- 
hood Suffrage Bill will be dealt with. The parties now 
are as follows: Unionists 281, Liberals 264, Nationalists 
84, Labor 41. The Speaker being a Unionist, the Gov- 
ernment’s majority is 109. At the opening of the present 
Parliament two years ago it was 126. The Medical 
Association recommended the doctors to resign all ap- 
pointments as physicians to Friendly Societies, as a pro- 
test against what it declares to be the inadequate com- 
pensation allowed under the Insurance Bill. The doctors 
are carrying out the recommendation almost without ex- 
ception. A case of plague has been found in a ship 
arriving in the Tyne from Hamburg. A British sub- 
marine was run down by the Hamburg-American 
steamer Amerika. Only one of its officers was picked 
up, and none of the crew. The accident occurred at early 
dawn, but it seems that the submarine was at the surface 
with its lights burning. 


sf 
Ireland.—The Government has announced that 32 days 
will be given to the discussion of the Home Rule Bill 
during the present session and that it will be put through 
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the House during that time. Some Unionists are said to 
have organized a system of disorderly interruption. Mr. 
Massingham, a prominent Radical editor, is advocating a 
referendum on the Bill, provided the Ulster Unionists 
will promise to accept the result and the English Unionist 
leader will agree to confine the election to that question 
only. Neither condition is likely of fulfilment, and be- 
sides, the Government spokesmen insist that the country 
has sufficiently pronounced on the question in three elec- 
tions. The papers to hand show that the numbers and 
enthusiasm at the “Covenant” proceedings were greatly 
exaggerated in the cable despatches. Some of the inci- 
dents, especially attacks of Nationalists on Unionist 
gatherings, were pure inventions. Home Rule demon- 
strations of large dimensions are being held throughout 
the country, and the National Fund for the year, exclu- 
sive of foreign contributions, is the largest for the decade, 
amounting now to $100,000. Mr. William Redmond is 
reported to have raised $170,000 during his recent visit 
to the United States. The expenses of the present cam- 
paign, owing to the necessity of combating the richly 
financed Unionist propaganda, are unusually heavy. 
Most Reverend Dr. Mannix, late President of Maynooth, 
was consecrated Coadjutor-Archbishop of Melbourne 
October 13. Archbishop Walsh of Dublin performed the 
ceremony and the sermon was preached by Dr. Healy, 
Archbishop of Tuam. * 


Rome.—The 20th of September passed off quietly, 
the proclamation of the Freemasons over the signature 
of the Grand Orient, Ferrari, full of patriotism for the 
war which the Masons execrated a year ago, warned its 
members against the Catholics who were for their own 
personal profit pretending patriotism and enthusiasm for 
the war: the Republicans referred to the breach of the 
Porta. Pia as signalizing the triumph of the national and 
lay State over universal theocracy: the official proclama- 
tion of Mayor Nathan recalled the event as emancipating 
the fatherland and the whole world from the fetters of 
the ruling theocracy, announcing liberty of con- 
science and toleration the inspiration of human pro- 
gress. In his oration on the occasion, barring his state- 
ment that the event declared forever fallen an irres- 
ponsible, despotic and anti-national power, the prudent 
syndic avoided all reference to the Papacy and the ancient 
régime. Catholics are always good enough material to 
stop bullets in a war, and at present abuse of them would 
not be popular, and moreover, their enemies are still suf- 
fering in the public mind from their break of last year 
in opposing the war. “Their effort to get in and out of 
the wet,” writes a correspondent, “at this time is so hasty 
and oblivious of recent past utterances as to be laughable.” 


Italy.—The Corriere d'Italia has received from its 
Geneva correspondent, who is in close touch with the 
Italian and Turkish peace commissioners, a memorandum 
which the correspondent affirms to be an authoritative 


announcement of the four clauses upon which the official 
negotiations will be based. They are: (1) Turkey, with- 
out recognizing the sovereignty of Italy in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, agrees to withdraw her troops and. not 
hinder Italy in her expansion toward the interior. (2) 
Italy recognizes the religious rites of the Caliphate in 
Libya, together with all the privileges and guarantees 
given to the Caliphate in Mussulman countries. (3) Italy 
will make a loan to Turkey of $120,000,000, inextinguish- 
able and unredeemable. (4) As guarantee for the loan 
Turkey leaves in the possession and under the administra- 
tion of Italy the twelve islands occupied by her during 
the war. Notwithstanding the reports that peace is 
practically assured between Italy and Turkey, fighting 
still goes on. 


The Balkans.—On October 8 Montenegro declared 
war against Turkey. Forthwith fierce fighting and hur- 
ried movements of troops were reported in progress all 
along the Turko-Montenegrin, Turko-Bulgarian, and 
Servian frontiers. King Nicholas of Montenegro is said 
to have gone to the front to take command in person, but 
it is thought he will direct operations from the Monte- 
negrin side without actually crossing the frontier. From 
the Turkish and all Balkan capitals comes news which 
gives little ground for believing that a general war can 
be averted, although the allies of Montenegro did not at 
once break relations with the Porte or begin armed at- 
tacks. “Too late” is everywhere applied to the action of 
the Powers. The Governments of the Balkan League, it 
is true, received that action with courteous gravity and 
debated their conduct thereon as if they wished for noth- 
ing more earnestly than peace. This was but a diplo- 
matic “playing for time,” however, and any day now may 
bring the fateful word that the mobilized armies of the 
League have been let loose. 


France.—Premier Poincaré has declined to interfere 
with Russia, at the request of the League of the Rights 
of Man, in an attempt to secure improved passport facil- 
ities for French Jews desiring to enter Russia. In a long 
letter to Francis de Pressensé, the President of the 
league, Poincaré cites the check given to the United 
States in its negotiations with Russia regarding the same 
matter and affirms it to make any French attempt in- 
opportune. He points out that the Russian law, based on 
the existence of a State religion, creates distinctions such 
as those complained of, and he adds: “It is evident that 
French law cannot be substituted for Russian law. This 
would be a blow at Russian sovereignty.’”——-Widespread 
indignation has been aroused among the French public, 
especially the commercial classes, as a result of a long 
series of disclosures concerning pretended French goods 
manufactured in Germany and sold in France by a Ger- 
man company bearing a French nanie. Public feeling has 
come to a head in consequence of an article in Le Matin 
headed “Made in Germany.” The article states that many 
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Government offices in the country are furnished with 
heating and ventilating apparatus by a house calling itself 
a French corporation for the sale of the German Korting 
Company’s appliances. This is affirmed to be but one 
among a host of similar though less important cases. The 
wireless apparatus of the Government station on the 
Eiffel Tower is said to be German. Nearly all the sewing 
machines sold.in France, enormous quantities of chemical 
products, and millions of packets of cigarette papers, 
bearing French trademarks and the tricolor as the em- 
blem, make their way into the country unchecked and are 
sold as French goods. A wave of resentment is sweep- 
ing over the French people, who see in this competition 
an underhand blow not only at national trade, but also at 
patriotic instincts. The Government is appealed to by the 
commercial community to end the state of affairs without 
delay. 


Belgium.—Former Prime Minister Beernaert died at 
Lucerne Oct. 6. He fell ill during the recent peace con- 
gress at Geneva, at which he presided, and at its close 
he had hastened to Lucerne in the hope that he would 
recover quickly. Auguste Beernaert was born at Ostend 
in 1829. After being admitted to the Bar he took up 
politics, attaching himself to the moderate Liberal party. 
In 1874 he openly became a member of the Catholic party. 
He filled several cabinet posts with distinction at differ- 
ent times since then, and was for a while President of 
Belgium’s Chamber of Deputies and Minister of State. 
He had been closely identified with the Hague Tribunal 
and with the Interparliamentary Peace Congress. In 
1909, jointly with Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, he 
won the Nobel peace prize. 


Spain.—Socialism has made a bold attempt to enter 
amongst the school teachers. It has long since taken an 
apparent interest in them, denouncing the restraints put 
upon them and bemoaning their inadequate salaries. In 
the middle of September a syndical association, in whole- 
souled alliance, apparently, with the Socialistic labor or- 
ganization, was formed by 200 schoolmasters. It is in- 
tended for teachers of both sexes and hopes to embrace 
them all, being an imitation of the syndicate of teachers 
lately dissolved by the Government in France. A curious 
feature is the adoption of secrecy, the names of members 
not being made public, but only association numbers. lt 
would appear from their utterances that the syndicated 
teachers claim entire liberty to hold and teach whatever 
opinions they please, and condemn the right of the State 
to restrain them. As an offset to this radical move- 
ment, there has been a remarkable propaganda in Cata- 
Jonia against profane language. Crowded and enthusi- 
astic meetings, with religious services in which even the 
local civil officials took part, were held in many populous 
centres under the auspices of the Anti-blasphemy League. 
One of the practical measures agreed upon was the post- 
ing of notices in public places condemning profane 


speech and warning the people against its evil conse- 
quences. The Spanish railroad strikers have returned 
to work, having gained practically a complete victory over 
their employers. They are to receive better pay, pensions, 
shorter hours, and to enjoy improved working conditions. 
The agreement was largely due to the influence of the 
Government, which, because of the revolutionary aspect 
the strike was assuming, induced the companies to come 
to terms with the strikers. . 


( 


Germany.—The Berliner Lokal-Angzeiger, in an article 
said to be inspired, assumes a most threatening attitude 
towards the Balkan States, claiming that although they 
are determined to wage war, the Powers are no less 
determined to dictate peace. As usual, the purest 
selfishness underlies the polity of the latter. Germany 
will suffer commercially from the Balkan war, and con- 
ditions in Servia and Bulgaria have already considerably 
affected the German banks. Special demands have been 
made on Turkey by the German Trade Alliance to free 
the Greek ships which have been seized by her, since war 
between Turkey and Greece has not as yet been declared. 
The vessels in question contain shipments of grain for 
Germany, without which German companies will not be 
able to meet their contracts. The agitation caused by 
the high price of food, especially of meat, is still con- 
tinuing unabated. The measures taken by the Govern- 
ment are now recognized on all sides as inadequate, and 
the extensive importation of chilled meat is more insist- 
ently demanded: Agrarian papers on the contrary are 
pressing their grievances against the Government for the 
concessions already made. In the meanwhile specialists 
and public officials are in deliberation upon ways and 
means to bring about a possible relief. 


Austria.—Of all countries Austria is perhaps most 
seriously affected by the Balkan war. Almost the entire 
trade of Montenegro, which has opened the conflict, lies 
in the hands of Austria. Every attempt is therefore made 
to secure peace. Here likewise, as in Germany, very little 
consideration is given to intrinsic reasons for the war. 
The entire attention appears to be concentrated upon the 
disastrous fluctuations of the Bourse. Austria had been 
foremost in seeking to prevent the outbreak of a war by 
an agreement on the part of the Powers; but their in- 
terminable deliberations prevented any action, and re- 
forms finally suggested by them were utterly unsatisfac- 
tory and without sufficient sanction to preserve the Chris- 
tian nations from the continued molestations and perse- 
cutions of the Turks, to which very little attention was 
accorded by the Powers. The Ministerial Council is 
making greater requests for army and navy funds than 
the recent delegation had been willing to grant. It is said 
that 250 millioft.crowns are asked for the army and 150 
millions for the navy. The Austria-Hungarian bank in 
the meanwhile has suspended the payment of all gold, to 
hold it in readiness for future demands. 
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, QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Story of the Lay Retreat Movement* 


The Laymen’s Retreat movement in England was in- 
debted to Father Plater, says the Bishop of Salford, for 
its inception and subsequent development, and now with 
facile and pleasing pen he tells the story of its rise and 
rapid growth throughout the world. The mania for new 
sensations, luxuries and the gratification of whims which 
m varying degrees possess rich and poor in the modern 
world, and its consequent restlessness, recalling in many 
respects the symptoms of Roman decadence, intensify 
the necessity of taking occasionally “a dose of calm” 
preparatory to acquiring a right appreciation of values. 
The trend of civil development to lay more and more 
responsibility on the individual and to fit him educa- 
tionally to realize his possibilities, is putting more influ- 
ence to-day within reach of the Christian layman and 
laywoman than probably they could command at any 
time since the dawn of Christianity. Yet the zeal and 
example of the Christian laity, slave and free, in the 
early Roman period were a potent influence in the con- 
version of the pagan world, despite their civic helpless- 
ness and the civil omnipotence of their persecutors. Out- 
side the Catholic Church the world is rapidly drifting 
back to the mental attitude of pagan days, and were the 
Catholic man and woman equally imbued now as then 
with an intense personal realization of “the one thing 
necessary” and with the consequent eagerness to instill 
it in their irreligious or worldly-minded neighbor, the 
greater personal freedom of to-day should make their 
apostolate even more comprehensive and effective. This 
deepening of the spiritual life in the Catholic laity, in- 
spiring them so to apply religious principles to everyday 
practice as to compel the attention and imitation of the 
world around them, is the work of Retreats for the 
people. 

They are only new in application and method. It has 
been the custom in all ages for those who were or would 
be friends of God to pass days in prayerful, meditative 
and penitential solitude. Our Lord frequently withdrew 
to the desert or the mountain and took His disciples with 
Him, and it is mainly because ever since there have been 
men and women who followed His example that teachers 
and apostles, monasteries and convents, orders and con- 
gregations, hives of holiness and teeming centres of a 
many-sided and all-embracing apostolate, rose and flour- 
ished in unbroken continuity. Retreats of some kind had 
long been made, though at no regular intervals, by clergy 
and religious, and even by the laity, when St. Ignatius, 
taking up the traditional asceticism and arranging the 
great truths of religion in a well ordered and logically 
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connected plan, constructed in the “Spiritual Exercises” 
a psychological soul drill that trains and sways the heart 
and mind of secular and religious alike who seriously 
follow its course. It was this drill that largely brought 
about the counter-Reformation, arousing fervor and zeal 
in priests, religious, seminarists and students, and re- 
storing “primitive doctrine by restoring primitive prayer, 
penance, self-examination, and self-conquest.” 

The Society of Jesus was the first active religious 
Order in which retreats were enjoined by rule, and the 
impulse given soon affected all ecclesiastical life. Fol- 
lowing the example of St. Charles Borromeo in his dio- 
cese, the “Exercises” were made obligatory in Italian sem- 
inaries towards the end of the sixteenth century. Early 
in the seventeenth century Father Pavone organized re- 
treats at Naples for groups of the laity as well as for 
the clergy, and St. Vincent de Paul not only planned 
and largely established retreats for the seminarists and 
clergy of France, but initiated exercises closely corre- 
sponding to our modern Laymen’s Retreats. He com- 
pared his retreat-house at St. Lazare to. Noah’s Ark be- | 
cause of the miscellaneous character of its occupants— 
nobles, peasants, scholars, artisans, etc. Twenty thou- 
sand men followed there the exercises in his time. In 
1663 Father Huby, S.J., established retreats for men in 
Brittany; Father Chaurand, his successor, founded 
twenty-six hospices for the purpose, and two houses 
built at this period by Father Jégou had each over 1,500 
retreatants annually. Father Maunoir gave eight-day 
retreats to men, often to 500 at a time, for forty-five 
years, and trained 200 priests to continue the work, 
which so spread under the direction of the local clergy, 
and took such permanent hold that to-day retreats are 
regarded in Brittany as a normal part of parish life. No 
wonder Pasteur thought “the faith of the Breton peas- 
ant” a full reward for scientific search. 

In 1701, the year in which Father Jégou died at 
eighty-five, a retreat was given ‘during the Carnival at 
Bologna to 150 young men, and this grew into a custom 
in many Italian cities. St. Alphonsus Liguori, who had 
been accustomed to make these retreats with his father 
and found his vocation at one of them, made the giving 
of retreats obligatory in Redemptorist houses and estab- 
lished a famous retreat-house for the laity at Coirani, 
1736, and later at Deliceto, where his canonized son, St. 
Gerard Majella, had signal success in recruiting and 
directing retreatants. In the eighteenth century col- 
legiate and sodality retreats had become customary in 
Europe, and two Congregations were founded, one in 
France and the. other in Italy, for the express purpose 
of giving the “Exercises” to men and women. And not 
only in Europe. At the same period the most remark- 
able popular retreats in the whole story of the move- 
ment were being conducted in South America. Maria 
Antonia, an Argentine lady who had renounced the 
world at 15 and spent twenty years in penitential soli- 
tude, began in 1765 to traverse the country organizing 
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-retreats for the laity. Going on foot through half the 
continent, by her personal efforts she provided retreats 
for over 100,000 people, and when she died the work 
was continued by her disciples, who formed a religious 
community for the purpose. In 1899, the centenary of 
her death, a monument was erected to her in the form 
of a great retreat-house on the site of her first founda- 
tion at Santiage del Estero, a fitting commemoration of 
her noble work. Father Plater gives but an outline of 
her career; her complete story would make a most unique 
and fascinating book. 

The suppression of the Society of Jesus arrested the 
lay retreat movement. In 1834 Father Roothaan, the 
then General, urged the restored Order to resume it, and 
in 1859 vacational retreats were started at Viviers and 
others intermittingly elsewhere, but it was from the es- 
tablishment of the Workmen’s Catholic Circles in France 
by Comte de Mun that the great modern revival origi- 
nated. Retreat-houses were established for workmen 
and people of small means ‘by Father Watrigant, S.J., 
through the Association of Catholic Employers, and re- 
treats were given to classified bodies in various sections 
—employers, foremen, workmen, artisans, artists, teach- 
ers, students, soldiers, farmers, etc..—but the energy of 
the organizers was mainly directed to the laboring 
classes. The separation of retreatants according to class 
and occupation enabled the director to make his instruc- 
tions bear directly on the facts of their lives. At one of 
these retreats eight militant Socialists presented them- 
selves as a joke. They were told they could stay if they 
observed the rules. They did so, and the following year 
returned in earnest with twenty-six others. The good 
effects of the retreats, socially and religiously, encour- 
aged their multiplication, and regional or “flying” re- 
treats are given in districts where permanent houses are 
not yet established. 

From France they passed to Belgium, where they have 
been so well and widely organized and attended and 
successfully conducted that it has become known as the 
land par excellence of laymen’s retreats. In every sec- 
tion of the country three-day retreats are going on the 
whole year round for men of every class and occupation, 
but chiefly for workmen, whose small expenses the em- 
ployers are glad to pay on account of the resulting eco- 
nomic advantages. Father Plater gives an interesting 
account of most of them, particularly Fayt, which René 
Bazin has made ‘famous by a description of a retreat 
made there by his hero in “Le Blé qui léve” (The Rising 
Corn), but he omits the Rural Retreats which Pére Cus 
organized, along with cooperative societies, in the early 
nineties throughout Belgian Luxemburg, and which have 
kept that country immune against the Socialist propa- 
ganda of its German neighbors. 

But the movement is spreading in Germany, too, and 
in Holland, Spain, Italy, Austria, England and Australia 
—it has been long, if modestly, established in Ireland— 
and even in India and China. In 1712 we have accounts 


of Chinese Christians enthusiastically following the 
“Exercises,” and earlier still Father Bertoldi gave a 
series of retreats in Tamil to his Indian neophytes. Their 
revival in India is related in last week’s issue of AMERICA 
and the five-day retreat for Chinese Catholics is now 
an institution, as well as a month’s retreat for converts 
before baptism. Retreats, especially to picked bands of 
zealous laymen, is becoming a feature of missionary 
work. In Madagascar the full eight-day retreat is given, 
and some ten thousand men and women follow them 
yearly with astonishing results. 

“But,” says Father Plater, “the really thrilling mo- 
ment was when the movement crossed the Atlantic,” and 
he gives a detailed and breezy account of the laymen’s 
retreats established during the last few years in the 
United States and Canada, but chiefly of the New York 
Laymen’s League, and the permanent retreat-house 
founded by Father Shealy at Mount Manresa, in Staten 
Island. He is correct, of course, about the modern move- 
ment, but even here it is a revival. Over a century ago 
Father David, later Bishop of Bardstown and founder 
of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, who this month 
celebrate their centenary, gave regular retreats according 
to the “Exercises” to classified. divisions of his congre- 
gations on the Maryland missions, and “‘seems to have 
been,” says Archbishop Spalding, “the first clergyman in 
the United States who adopted a practice which has 
since proved so beneficial.” 

But the lay retreat movement, as we have seen, had 
crossed the Atlantic long before, and our South Amer- 
ican neighbors have far outdistanced us in their revival. 
Pére Liegy, C.SS.R., described in 1884 the retreat- 
houses of Chili as well established in town and country, 
and in one of them 52,000 people followed the Exercises 
during the previous ten years. Some 10,000 workmen 
made retreats in 1910 in Santiago alone, and throughout 
Chili over 300,000 men and 50,000 women. In Mexico 
there are five regular retreat-houses conducted by the 
Jesuits, besides several others, and in Colombia Father 
Munoz, S.J,. and a large staff of assistants are engaged 
exclusively in the work. They give intern, semi-intern 
and extern retreats to immense numbers, the interns 
alone during 1908 amounting to 18,000, but the semi- 
interns, who return to their homes at night, and the ex- 
terns, who only attend the meditations, are much more 
numerous. In 1909 at Bucaramanga 6,000 retreatants 
went to Holy Communion in a body. The social, charit- 
able and religious results, in character and works, are as 
marked here as elsewhere, and a detailed account of 
them would give us a higher estimation of our Southern 
brethren and perhaps a less exalted opinion of ourselves. 

This, it is said, will be the century of the Catholic 
layman, and the Church is making strenuous efforts to 
fit him educationally for his task; but it is not merely 
knowledge of the Faith but also intensity in the applica- 
tion of its principles to everyday practice that will qualify 
him for his apostolate in the world. Father Plater’s most 
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interesting and readable book shows how this intensity 
has been and can be acquired, with marvelous benefit to 
the individual, the Church and the nation, and how from 
these retreats are already springing the most effective 
remedies for the social evils of the age. It is a dramatic 
and romantic story that should prove of equal utility and 
interest to clergy and laity. M. KEwny, S.J. 


A Prophecy About the Philippines 


M. J. Mallat, in his work on the Philippines (Paris, 
1846), writes appreciatively of the immense good done 
there by the Catholic Church. “What religion has ac- 
complished,” he says, “it alone can maintain ; and it is but 
too certain that the Philippines would be lost to Spain and 
to the Catholic religion if ever they were deprived of the 
friars who so wonderfully guard them without the assist- 
ance of a single European soldier. May so fatal a mo- 
ment never arrive!’ These words were written nearly 
seventy years ago. Then the Islands were indeed a para- 
dise. It was a land of peace and contentment. “Let us 
be just,’ says Sawyer, a Protestant writer; “what Brit- 
ish, French or Dutch possessions, populated by natives, 
can compare with the Philippines as they were till 1895?” 

With the introduction of Masonry the serpent entered 
into this earthly paradise. The aim was to destroy Cath- 
olic influence ; to accomplish this it was necessary to over- 
throw Catholic government. The spirit of insurrection 
spread; Spaniards, disloyal to their God and their coun- 
try, drew after them disaffected half-breeds. The friars, 
who constituted the mainstay of the Church, were made 
the chief object of attack; a studied campaign of calumny 
was begun against them, and its venom penetrated even 
to our own country. It was not long before the first part 
of Mallat’s prophecy was fulfilled, namely, that when the 
people were deprived of the friars the Islands would be 
lost to Spain. The second portion of his dismal prophecy 
seems now to be in imminent danger of speedy accom- 
plishment: that the Filipinos would also be lost to the 
Catholic religion. 

Masonry has lost nothing by the change of sovereignty 
in the Philippines. There are 300 American Masons there 
to-day, and they are building a Masonic temple in Manila. 
American Masons are prominent in all branches of the 
Philippine government, including the school department. 
Masons throng the halls of the legislature; Masonry af- 
fords hope of advancement to the native government em- 
ployee, and American government officials openly flaunt 
their Masonry in the face of a Catholic people. 

The probability of the near fulfilment of Mr. Mallat’s 
prophecy is seen more clearly in the rising generation of 
Filipinos. Formerly there were schools in every parish 
—not very pretentious, it is true, but where all the chil- 
dren learned to read and write and were taught the ele- 
ments of their catechism. The percentage of illiteracy 
was very much smaller than in our own country. 

Let American Catholics imagine, if they can, what our 


prospects for religion would be if a majority of the priests 
had to leave the country, if the army of children in our 
Catholic schools were transferred to public schools, and 
if, moreover, these children, especially while away from 
the protecting influence of home, were to be exposed to 
the insidious attacks of proselytizers, bent on dragging 
every vestige of the old faith from their young hearts. 
Yet this is the present state of affairs in the Philippines. 
The picture is not overdrawn. For a Catholic popula- 
tion of 7,200,000, scattered over an area as large as the 
United States territory east of the Mississippi, there are 
but 1,220 priests, a smaller number than in the dioceses of 
New York and Albany. About 150 parishes are without 
priests. The parish school is a thing of the past; more 
than 625,000 children are registered in the public schools. 
What do the Protestant ministers think of the situation? 
Let us read their opinions as we find them expressed in the 
official journal of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
“The hope of the future is in the young people, already 
awakened by the public schools.” “Hundreds of young 
people are pouring into Manila for educational advan- 
tages. We must get hold of them.” “One of the greatest 
immediate needs is the establishment of a young men’s 
dormitory in Manila.” (Since this appeal was published 
the Methodists of the United States furnished the money 
for a large building of concrete which has been erected 
near the new Government Normal School.) “The work 
among the young men of the High School has gone for- 
ward with gratifying success.” 

In all there are about forty schools of High School 
grade, situated for the most part in the capital towns of 
the various Philippine provinces. It is chiefly among the 
advanced students, who number more than 30,000, that 
the American Protestant missionary works with greatest 
energy. The majority of these students, coming from — 
distant towns, must look for a lodging convenient to their 
school. By opening for them a home, usually called a 
“students’ dormitory,” the missionary has a better oppor- 
tunity of working upon their susceptible characters. In 
the prospectus of one of these dormitories we are told 
by Rev. Mr. Roy H. Brown: “In this dormitory we do 
not intend to teach any church doctrine. Nothing will be 
demanded of the boys other than the things required in 
the dormitories of Manila and other places. There will 
be a morning chapel service in the dormitory. This ser- 
vice of morning prayer will last fifteen minutes and will 
consist in the reading of Scripture, prayer and singing. 
All that is sought is to commence the day by seeking 
God’s blessing.” 

This liberal though contradictory statement may appear 
quite innocent to the unwary. No wonder if it deceives 
the unsophisticated Filipino youth and his parents; evi- 
dently it has deceived even his American teachers, for 
there appear on the prospectus remarkably strong com- 
mendations of this Protestant dormitory from the Divis- 
ion Superintendent of Schools, from the Principal of the 
school and from the supervising teacher of the district. 
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What the dormitory is accomplishing we can learn 
from the Methodist report: “Thirty-four boys have been 
enrolled during the year in the dormitory. This dormi- 
tory work was very pleasant to me, and several manly 
fellows have found their way to us. Four of these have 
assisted in meetings throughout the year.” 

It may be asked, whence does all the money come to 
carry on this extensive and expensive campaign? The 
Protestant missionaries will tell us: ‘Rev. Dr. matic 
energetic and wideawake pastor of Wesley Church, Min- 
neapolis, and Mr. have undertaken the support of 
the work at a minimum expenditure of $600 a year for 
five years.” “The church at Gapan is being built largely 
by the Bernard Kelly gift from Kansas.” “Our needs 
are as always many. Salvation and money cover them.” 

Protestant institutions for Filipinos erected in Manila 
alone, with money contributed by friends in the United 
States, include the Knox Mémorial, a pretentious Meth- 
odist Episcopal church of concrete; the Episcopalian 
dormitory for boys, the Methodist dormitory for boys, 
the Presbyterian dormitory for boys, the Presbyterian 
dormitory for girls, the Y. M. C. A. dormitory for boys 
(not yet completed), the Tondo Presbyterian Church, 
the Christian Mission (Campbellites), the Harris Memo- 
rial, a school for the training of Filipino deaconesses, the 
Mary J. Johnston Memorial Hospital (Methodist), “the 


greatest object” of which is, as stated in the official re- | 


port, “to do a definite work towards bringing women to 
know their Saviour”; the University Hospital (Episco- 
palian) and the Florence B. Nicholson Bible Seminary. 
The two hospitals mentioned pose as non-sectarian. The 
Catholic Filipino nurses are obliged, however, to attend 
the Protestant services held therein, as the official Meth- 
odist report says of the Mary J. Johnston Hospital: 
“Each Friday morning a Filipino deaconess spends sev- 
eral hours in the free dispensary, in quiet, personal inter~ 
views, general teaching and advice, and distributing leaf- 
lets and gospels.” “During special services held in St. 
Paul’s Church last August, six of our nurses joined the 
church, and since then all of them have definitely testified 
to a better understanding of God and his plan of salva- 
tion since coming to the hospital—for many of the girls 
have come directly from Catholic homes.” 

In the above enumeration no mention has been made 
of many small and unsubstantial. buildings nor of the 
churches and Protestant club houses, erected at the cost 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars from friends in the 
United States, for the use of Americans and Europeans. 
Besides the money represented in the erection of Prot- 
estant buildings, from the United States are paid the 
salaries of about thirty American missionaries and of 
about 350 local preachers (Filipinos) of the Methodist 
Church. Figures for the Campbellites, Baptists, Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians are not at hand. 

On the other side, American Catholics have nothing to 
represent their zeal in the Philippine Islands save twelve 
American bishops and priests. The three or four Amer- 


ican priests who are struggling to save all they can of the 
public school children from Protestantism and infidelity 
receive no assistance from the United States. They 
manage to earn their own living and devote the balance 
of their time to what they consider the real work in the 
Islands to-day, the salvation of the rising generation. 
“Will not our Church do for the Filipinos, her legal 
and natural wards, what she is. doing for the heathen in 
many other lands?” In these words the Methodist mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines appeal to their friends in the 
United States. Our American Catholics can more fitly 
apply the words to themselves. If the religious condi- 
tions in our distant possessions are deplorable something 
more practical than merely deploring them should be 
done, and at once. Timely aid will help to avert the ful- 
filment of the second part of Mr. Mallat’s gloomy 
prophecy. Puitie M. FINEGAN, S.J. 


[Rev. Philip M. Finegan, S.J., of Manila, is now in this country 
striving to arouse the interest of American Catholics in his work 
among the public school students, for whom he plans to 
erect a chapel and dormitory. He is making his headquarters 
at 30 West Sixteenth Street, New York.—Ebrror. | 


What Is Syndicalism? 


Syndicalism derives its name from the French syndi- 
cats, or labor unions, and should therefore properly have 
been termed Syndicatism. For evident euphonic reasons 
the present word became current, and in its original mean- 
ing signifies nothing more than “labor unionism.” Since, 
however, the unions within which the movement began, 
and which together form the General Confederation of 
Labor, La Confédération Générale du Travail, are openly 
Socialistic and permeated moreover with strongly radical 
and anarchistic principles, the word soon received a new, 
distinctive and ominous significance. 

_ Syndicalism, like all modern revolutionary labor move- 
ments, is based upon the Socialistic theory of the class 
struggle, and proposes for its ultimate object the destruc- 
tion of the existing order of society and the erection in- 
stead of a system of government which may perhaps most 
correctly be defined as an industrial federalism. The units 
of this new commonwealth are to be the labor unions. 
All public, legislative and administrative power is thence- 
forth to be centralized in the hands of labor delegates. 
Capital will need no representation, since it will have 
ceased to be. The triumph of Syndicalism is to be iden- 
tical with the expropriation of capital. 

The object of this movement in its earlier stages,is the 
development of the worker by industrial and revolution- 
ary education, in order to prepare him for the day of 
victory when he must take immediate and personal con- 
trol of the industries of the world. Since all productive 
property is already in his hands and within his power, 
and since of right it belongs to him alone, he needs only 
to exercise the conscious act of ownership. 

What particularly distinguishes this movement from alt 
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others is its strict adherence to the one dominant prin- 
ciple, that the working class must achieve its “emancipa- 
tion” by its own unaided efforts, independently of politics 
or the assistance, so freely used by Socialists, of “intel- 
lectuals.” This thought, however, is not new with Syn- 
dicalism. It had already been clearly formulated in the 
ancient International: “The emancipation of the prole- 
tariat must be the work of the proletariat itself,” was 
even then its watchword. The same idea has now been 
more briefly summarized in the modern movement, and is 
the motto inscribed upon its revolutionary banner, “Direct 
Action.” . ; 

This expression, which has become familiar in our day, 
does not in itself imply the use of violence, as is ordi- 
narily supposed. It only indicates the principle we have 
described, that the proletariat, by its own immediate ac- 
tion, without any dependence upon political power or so- 
called higher learning or any other external influence, 
must prepare itself to take possession of the productive 
property of the earth and overthrow alike the armies and 
parliaments of all existing governments. All this, it is 
firmly believed, can be accomplished by peaceful means 
and by the simple method of a general, universal strike. 
Threats, violence and sabotage are not, however, to be 
excluded, but may be used wherever they are truly ser- 
viceable and conducive to the end in view. 

Faith, therefore, in the proletariat, in its power, its 
ability, its conscious growth in strength and intelligence 
and its eventual victory, is the religion of Syndicalism. 
In Le Caractere réligieux du Socialism, Ed. Dolleans 
boldly expresses this thought: “The act of faith, which 
is the basis of revolutionary Syndicalism, presupposes 
trust in the particular virtue of a class, trust in the entire 
power which this class possesses for the regeneration of 
society—the religion of the divinized proletariat.” (p. 22.) 

Although Syndicalism by its policy of direct action is 
distinguished from parliamentary Socialism, precisely as 
by its constructive ideal it differs from Anarchism, yet it 
does not therefore entirely repudiate the ballot. Syndi- 
calists well understand that more assistance is to be hoped 
for from the Socialist politician than from any other, and 
although they may place but slight reliance upon either 
his power or his fidelity, they are usually willing to give 
him their solid vote. In turn they can reasonably rely 
upon his practical support and that of his party, which 
is only in certain theories opposed to them. This is the 
more to be expected since both Syndicalist and Socialist 
are inspired by the same revolutionary ideals. 

The principle, however, that industrial and revolution- 
ary education of the workingman and not political and 
parliamentary action must be relied upon to win the day 
is always strongly emphasized by every Syndicalist 
author. “We part company with the Socialist,” the 
London Syndicalist writes, “in thinking that the effec- 
tiveness of sending men to a moribund Parliament of a 
moribund State can in any manner of way compare with 
the effectiveness of organizing men into all-powerful in- 


dustrial unions, Instead of the community giv- 
ing industrial control to the workers, as the Socialists 
fondly hope, the Syndicalists look to the workers taking 
such control and giving it to the community.” 

In the same manner the very first article of the French 
Syndicalist labor federation expresses indifference to- 
wards the political tenets of its members: “The C.G.T.,” 
the program of the Confédération Générale du Travail 
begins, “unites, independently of every political school, 
all workers who are waging battle for the destruction of 
the wage system and of capital.” While modern Social- 
ism, therefore, seeks to bring about the reconstruction of 
society by the seizure of political power, the Syndicalist 
aims directly at the expropriation of capital and so at the 
control of the governmental power. It has therefore 
been called, not without some plausibility, “inverted 
Socialism.” But this brilliant dictum, like othets of its 
kind, must not be scrutinized too closely. 

To learn more in detail the meaning of Direct Action, 
we can turn to no better authority than its famous pro- 
tagonist Pouget. The description he has given of it em- 
braces in a few words all shades of Syndicalism. It is, he 
says, “a manifestation of the consciousness and will of 
the workers. It may follow gentle and peaceful methods 
or have recourse to energetic and violent means. 

This depends upon circumstances. But in every case it 
is a revolutionary action, since it does not concern itself 
about bourgeois legality and strives to obtain such im- 
provements as entail.a diminution of bourgeois privil- 
eges.” (Cited by Griffuelhes, L’action Syndicaliste, p. 26.) 

Direct action, therefore, by which the Syndicalist 
worker, without any intermediary, seeks to attain his end, 
is manifold in its operation. It takes the form of mass 
meetings, street demonstrations and boycotts, of anti- 
militarism and anti-patriotism, of threats, violence and 
sabotage, and finally of the strike, partial or general. 
This last receives in Syndicalism its apotheosis. It be- 
comes the sovereign and final means of a triumphant rev- 
olution, not political, but economic. 

Among Syndicalists, as among Socialists, there are two 
classes, the revolutionists and the reformists. The differ- 
ence between them, however, does not affect the end to 
be attained, which is the same for all; but only the tactics 
to be employed. Discredit is thrown by the reformist 
upon the use of violence, because of the fatal conse- 
quences it will bring upon the perpetrators of such ac- 
tions and upon the movement which they represent. The 
Syndicalist, like his comrade the logical Socialist, sees in 
such measures no moral obliquity, but only a tactical 
folly. The shedding of human blood, however, is unt- 
versally discouraged except in so far as it may be neces- 
sary to secure the success of the revolution. 

“Tf we have not permitted ourselves to commit acts of 
violence,” writes a French Syndicalist journal, “it is be- 
cause we have always believed, and still believe, that vio- 
lence is invariably repaid by violence, and the workers 
must suffer the terrible consequences.” (La Mouvement 
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Socialist, Janvier-Avril 1905, p. 34.) That such morality worker, we need only quote the pithy saying of the re- 


will not restrain the strikers in critical circumstances is 
evident and has been sufficiently demonstrated by experi- 
ence. In general it may be said that serious threats, 
destruction of property and even violence are desirable 
from a Syndicalist point of view whenever they are 
truly useful to the cause. 

Reformists,.moreover, do not disdain to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity for securing measures of im- 
mediate relief, upon condition that these measures will 
likewise inflict some lasting injury upon the capitalist 
class. No improvement of labor conditions, however, 
which does not shake the power of the employer and 
lessen his privileges is considered in the light of a reform. 
The principles of reformist Syndicalism could not be 
more clearly stated than we find them expressed by Niel 
in the reformist organ, La Revue Syndicalist. 

“There are reforms which have a revolutionary value,” 
he writes. “Such are all those which cause a part of the 
economic or moral power of capitalism to pass into the 
hands of the proletariat. Every reform which wrests a 
part of capital or a part of authority from the employer 
and hands it over to the laborer is a revolutionary reform. 
Reform comprises everything which is of advantage to 
the worker and revolutionist in so far as it is the means 
of compassing this end. Thus in proportion as the laborer 
receives back a part of the wealth and sovereignty 
which have against his will been taken from him and 
over which he alone must have the right to exercise con- 
trol, in the same proportion a part of the revolution has 
been fulfilled and a part of justice has been enacted.” 
(1906, No. 23, pp. 320, 321.) 

The object of every Syndicalist reform must therefore 
be to weaken the capitalist power of resistance and de- 
fence and so to accelerate the final revolution. Favors, 
no matter how lavish, if freely bestowed upon the laborer 
by the Government, and not wrung from it by compul- 
sion, are received without thanks as having no revolu- 
tionary value. Since the established government in every 
country is considered to be in league with capital, it must 
likewise be considered as the hereditary foe of the labor 
classes. This is in perfect accord with the Socialistic 
theory of universal class conflict, and from the same 
premises the Syndicalist argues that whatever a Govern- 
ment bestows upon the laborer by just legislation or 
special assistance has either been wrung from it by fear 
or is a Grecian gift of which he must beware. 

Reformists, therefore, are no less revolutionary than 
revolutionists themselves, but only more prudent and 
moderate in their tactics, striving to secure the present 
good while preparing the working classes for the seizure 
of the world’s industries and the control of its govern- 
ments by the final general strike. This, as:an essential 
and most characteristic part of Syndicalism, we shall 
consider in a special article. 

To sum up in fine the entire difference between the 


strict revolutionist and the reformist revolutionary 


formist champion Gervais: De l’action, tel est le mot 
chez eux; de laction utile, tel est le mot d’ordre chez 
nous—“‘Action, is their watchword; useful action, is 


ours.” JosePH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


“IN MISSION FIELDS 


The British colony of Mauritius is ruled by a gov- 
ernor, assisted by an executive council and a council of 
government of twenty-seven members, elected by the 
people. The Seychelles Islands is one of the principal 
dependencies with a population of 26,300. The archi- 
pelago was formerly part of the diocese of Port Louis. 
In 1852 it was made a Prefecture Apostolic and the Rev. 
Jerome de Paglietta was placed in charge. In 1863 the 
Capuchin Fathers of the Province of Savoy took charge 
of the mission. Under their care the faith made such 
rapid strides that the Prefecture was raised to a Vicariate 
and became the diocese of Port Victoria, and is now the 
principal centre of the archipelago. Three groups form 
the diocese, the Seychelles, the Amirantes, the Agolega 
and the Coetivy Islands. 

Lost in the expanse of the Indian Ocean, communica- 
tion with the outside world is had only at comparatively 
long intervals. Out of the total population, 21,000 are 
Catholics according to the last census. The people are 
of mixed races, East Indians, Africans and Chinese being 
in the majority. They are very poor, there being no 
industry on the islands except.cocoa oil. They are un- 
able to contribute to the support of religion because of 
their poverty, and in fact very often look to the Bishop 
and his priests for help. The present Bishop is the Rt. 
Rev. Bernard Clark, O.M.Cap., a native of London, Eng- 
land, and the successor of the first Bishop, Mgr. Hud- 
risier, also a member of the Capuchin Order. 

The school question is the all-important one in the 
Vicariate, for only by means of the school does the 
Bishop expect to hold his people. At present there are 
no active Protestant agencies at work and the field 1s 
practically clear for the Catholics, though no one can 
predict when a change may take place.. For instance, 
the Government in late years has tried a number of ex- 
periments in the educational system, all of which have 
been and are in opposition to the schools supported by 
the Bishop. 

The upkeep of the schools has been a heavy drain on 
the resources of the mission. The Government has al- 
lowed a grant of 8,000 rupees, or less than $2,700, and 
this with an allowance to the clergy, which at present the 
Government threatens to withdraw, of 6,000 rupees, the 
Bishop finds the total insufficient to meet the current ex- 
penses of 21 primary schools, which have an attendance 
of 3,010 children. 

The Marist Brothers teach in the boys’ schools and the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny direct the schools for the 
girls. The salaries paid these teachers is a miserable 
pittance, and yet these devoted missionaries, living their 
wretched lives in poverty and in some parts in absolute 
want, have been able to send each year to the public 
examinations pupils who have passed brilliantly and won 
the coveted prizes from the students of the Government 
schools. During the past ten years the Government has 
placed many obstacles in the way of the Marist Brothers, 
who teach what are known as the secondary schools. The 
Brothers have now to face the efforts of those in con- 
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trol of the public schools and the lavish offers of money 
to poor Catholic parents to induce them to send their 
children ‘to the so-called Government neutral schools. 
The last radical step was taken two years ago, despite 
the protests of the Bishop and deputation representing 
the Catholic body, to deprive the Catholic schools of their 
right to compete for the Seychelles Scholarships, a right 
which ‘was in vogue for ten years, and to oblige all boys 
wishing to compete for the scholarships to attend the 
Government schools. 

There is one satisfaction in all this, namely, the 
Brothers look upon this opposition as a tribute to the suc- 
cess of their teaching, for it is well known to all that the 
boys prepared by the Brothers have repeatedly scored 
over those educated under Government supervision. The 
Catholic school system dates back to 1874, while the 
neutral schools are of recent foundation. The scantiest 
support is given the clergy and the fourteen churches, in- 
cluding the cathedral. The latter was built in 1860 and 
has been enlarged twice since, but time and the effects of 
the tropical climate have dealt unkindly with it. The 
Seychelles Islands were dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception by the first missionary, Father Leo, who 
landed there in 1852. The Capuchin Fathers who have 
exclusively been at work in the islands number 18, are 
insufficient to attend to the needs of the growing popula- 
tion, and yet the resources of mission will not permit an 
increase. Unlike many other missions, there has never 
been any antagonism on the part of the natives to the 
Catholic Church, and a proof of this is that seven-eighths 
are Catholics. Joun J. Dunn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Eucharistic Congress at Vienna 
Le 


The culminating point of the Eucharistic Congress 
was, of course, the public adoration paid to the Blessed 
Sacrament in the great procession on Sunday, September 
15, when the whole of Vienna and thousands of rep- 
resentatives of the various Austrian nationalities as- 
sembled to take part in or witness the spectacle. At one 
time it was thought that the ceremony would have to be 
abandoned as a public demonstration, and be divided up 
into numerous smaller processions within the various 
Viennese churches, for the rain came down in unceasing 
torrents during Saturday, Saturday night and early Sun- 
day morning. Light rain, interspersed with showers, fell 
all day Sunday, but the brave hearts of Vienna resolved 
after all to render their public demonstration of love and 
honor to our Lord despite the unfavorable weather. The 
white banners, indicating that the procession would not 
take place were not run up on the tower of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, as many had prophesied when the morning 
broke in a steady rain. 

The Emperor had given the deciding vote, in words 
expressive of his deep religious feeling and fatherly love 
towards his subjects, for he would not have the tens of 
thousands from every country within his domains, from 
mountain-side and extended plain, come to Vienna with- 
out their purpose fulfilled. “The procession shall take 
place,” and he in his eighty-third year took his part in 
it, in spite of chill and damp and the long waiting which 
ensued. There they all assembled and marched in column 
after column, Viennese artisans, merchants, workmen, 


church congregations, religious societies, Tyrolese moun- 
taineers, with their banners and their hymns, Poles in 
their white leather mantles and their red sashes, Croats 
in their red and blue embroidered costumes blazoned with 
white, Bosnians with their red fezzes and mountain cos- 
tume, stout Hungarian peasants with their green sashes, 
looking all the world like the outpouring upon a St. 
Patrick’s day parade, but singing hymns and shouting 
“Eljen,” miner lads from Schwaz and Kéflach, grave 
peasant farmers from the Hannakei, Styrian and Salz- 
burg mountain folk, Slovenes in their many colored cos- 
tumes, German, Bohemian and Slovak gymnastic and 
veteran societies, with their colors and their gaily dressed 
officers, university students with their picturesque corps 
uniforms, bearing students’ schlager and fluttering ban- 
ners, and then the Hungarian magnates, with their his- 
toric dress and ancient fashion, the carriages, outriders 
and footmen of nearly every noble house in Austria or 
Hungary, thousands of clergy of the various orders and 
rites, and the royal-imperial family, headed by the Em- 
peror himself, thus forming a mixture of nationalities, 
costumes, types and ranks perhaps never equalled in any 
other Congress. And all these people and their nobles 
of whatever rank honored the Blessed Sacrament, and 
united with their liege lord, the Emperor, in the solemn 
concluding service of the Congress. 


’ What did it matter that hundreds and hundreds of 
prelates, bishops and archbishops marched in the falling 
rain, clad in the magnificent vestments of their office, 
and sheltered only by an umbrella held over the mitre or 
beretta! Only the oldest archbishops, the Papal Legate, 
the Emperor and his immediate court rode in carriages. 
The Austrian and Hungarian nobles were on horseback 
in splendid uniform and insignia, but without any pro- 
tection from the rain. All along the route from the 
Cathedral to the Hofburg the streets were packed with 
people, one mass of dripping umbrellas, who stood 
eagerly and uncomplainingly during the entire proces- 
sion. When the Legate rode past with the Blessed Sac- 
rament they knelt down in the rain to honor and adore 
the Lord who passed by. It was as if they had been 
moved by one common impulse to say: “We are Cath- 
olics, and we joyfully acknowledge it before the whole 
world, and we shall always show our Catholic loyalty 
to God!” 

The great procession began to gather under the walls 
of the Dominican church, near the Wollzeile, at 7 o’clock 
in the morning. From every side the sounds of bands 
playing church music could be heard, and now and then 
national airs were interspersed. The great procession 
moved forward in three divisions. The first was com- 
manded by Prince Edward Liechtenstein, the second by . 
Count Joseph Ledochowski, and the third by Prince 
Alfred Liechtenstein, and all of them together comprised 
some eighty thousand persons, independently of the pro- 
cession of the clergy, which was madé up of nearly six 
thousand members. The procession took from 7.30 
o’clock in the morning until about 1.30 in the afternoon 
to pass through the different streets forming the Ring, 
and as column after column came by, headed by their 
commanders, whether local presidents or clergy, they 
each presented some new aspect of Austrian nationality 
and sectional life and activity. The Tyrolese bore with 
them a huge crucifix some twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and passed singing hymns. The Moravians and Bohem- 
ians marched wearing high boots and embroidered 
jackets, with flying banners, and also singing hymns. 
The Ruthenians had their colors of blue and yellow 
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proudly to the fore. Every separate column had its own 
band, which played the music of the village or the country 
from which it came. 

Among the ranks of the marchers were members of 
the Lower House of Parliament, city magnates and 
officers, university professors, and officials of every rank 
in the civic and national life of Austria. Members of 
the Upper House were among the bishops and arch- 
bishops, who marched on foot, the nobility who were 
on horseback and those who attended in solemn state in 
the courtyard of the Hofburg. Every sort and condi- 
tion of the manhood of Austria, whether of high or low 
degree, contributed to the procession in honor of our 
Lord, and gray bearded men and youths might be seen 
marching side by side. 

The Pontifical Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral was 
celebrated at 8 o’clock by Archbishop Robert Menini, 
Archbishop of Sophia, and it did not end until after eleven 
o’clock. The vast edifice was jammed with people, with 
eager throngs outside in the rain watching for an oppor- 
tunity to enter the building, if possible. At the end of 
the Mass the Cathedral was cleared sufficiently to allow 
the clergy to pass, and in the meantime the Emperor 
came into the Cathedral to pay solemn adoration to the 
Blessed Sacrament before the procession began. The 
Emperor left his carriage and walked erect with soldierly 
step through the great portal of the Cathedral, followed 
by the heir to the throne, Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 
Then the splendid carriage, all of glass, in which the 
Host was to be carried, drew up to the door. Cardinal- 
Archbishop Nag! and the Legate, Cardinal van Rossum, 
entered with the monstrance, placed it erect upon the 
cushioned stand, and knelt in adoration. The carriage 
then followed the procession of archbishops, and it was 
flanked on either side by acolytes, with censers, who con- 
tinually incensed the Blessed Sacrament throughout the 
entire route. The carriage itself was drawn by eight 
black horses, mounted by postillions. 

The Emperor’s carriage, drawn by eight white horses, 
came immediately after, and as it had glass sides the 
aged monarch could be seen at all times by his enthu- 
siastic and loving subjects. After him came, in another 
carriage, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and then the 
various members of the court. Singing hymns and 
psalms the clergy went on before, but their voices reached, 
even after the carriage with the Blessed Sacrament had 
passed, and all nations and all rites joined in the hymns 
of adoration. Even the spectators along the route joined 
in the hymns, so that the Eucharist was accompanied 
upon the march by the same glorious song as upon the 
altar. 
_ Tt had been proposed at the end of the processional 

march, where it entered the Burgtor, to celebrate a low 
Mass in the sight of the people before the Host was re- 
placed upon the altar. For this purpose an altar, with 
a canopy, had been built high above the Burgtor, where 
all the people might see and worship. But when the 
carriage reached the Burgtor it was still raining so hard 
that the temporary altar had to be abandoned and Mass 
was said in the Burgkapelle by Cardinal Legate van 
Rossum. Only a few of the immediate participants in 
the procession could get within the narrow confines of 
the Court Chapel and so assist at the closing ceremonies 
of the Congress. 

The throng in the Heldenplatz at the Burgtor was im- 
mense. People had stood there all the morning in the 
wet, and upon the stands seat-holders had also stood 
under dripping umbrellas, for it was too wet for them 
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to attempt to sit down. Noble ladies and distinguished 
personages remained there for hours awaiting the com- 
ing of the Blessed Sacrament. When the Host was. 
replaced upon the altar within the Hofburgkapelle that 
mighty throng burst into song with the hymn, “Grosser 
Gott, wir loben Dich,’ which is the closing Benediction 
hymn. Then at its end the crowd slowly dissolved into. 
the rainy streets, and the last great ceremony of the 
Congress came to an end. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


The Centenary of the Cortes of Cadiz 


Maprip, Sept. 14, 1912. 

In a few days, at the beginning of October, will begin 
in Cadiz, the ancient Gadex of the Phenicians and 
Romans, the commemorative festivals of those famous. 
Cortes, general and extraordinary, from the bosqm of ~ 
which came forth the Spanish Constitution of 1812, in- 
augurating in Spain the constitutional and parliamentary 
form of government, and at the same time the system of 
political parties, which, for the last hundred years have 
been weaving the history of our country. At these 
festivals, patronized officially by the Government of 
Spain, which devotes a million pesetas (francs) to their 
celebration, will assist representatives of all the South. 
American republics, which a hundred years ago formed 
part of the Spanish nation, and sent to these Cortes a 
numerous and distinguished group of deputies. 

It would be necessary to write, not a short newspaper 
article, but a whole book, and not a small one, in order 
to analyze the work of the Cortes of Cadiz, and de- 
termine with all clearness and exactitude the range, signi- 
fication and the transcendence of that most radical trans- 
formation which was effected in the religious, political 
and social order of the Spanish people by the laws and 
transactions of that memorable assembly. A few passing: 
reflections concerning an event so worthy of study may, | 
however, be of interest. 

While the Spanish nation was orphaned of its kings, 
who ignominiously handed over at Bayonne to the French 
Cesar not only the crown of St. Ferdinand but also the 
entire country, as if it were their own personal patrimony ; 
while Spain was invaded by the numerous and veteran 
hosts of Napoleon; when Spaniards were humiliated by 
the scandalous abuses of favorites, who like the sadly 
famous Godoy, had dishonored, impoverished and dis- 
organized the country; when the land was in danger of 
death from enemies, without and within, there is no 
doubt that everything loudly and urgently demanded far- 
reaching reforms and transcendent measures, measures 
and reforms which the nation could expect from itself 
solely by the convocation of a general Cortes, or a legis- 
lative assembly, after the manner of those by which in 
other national crises the country had been maintained. 
The Cortes met, in effect, but even before they assembled 
it was clear that they would not be either a continuation 
or reflection of the ancient Spanish legislatures, but that 
they would be animated by an entirely new spirit, so as 
to be an imitation and memorial.of the famous Con- 
stituent Assembly of France, thus transferring into Spain 
the Revolution of 1791. 

Instead of convoking the representatives of the clergy, 
the nobility and the cities which had a vote in the Cortes, 
that is to say, of the plain people, conformably to the 
ancient custom of Spain—these three arms or estates of 
the nation meeting and deliberating separately—the 
Cortes of Cadiz admitted solely the representatives of the: 
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cities, the delegates of each of the provincial councils, 
created to sustain the war against France, and the elected 
deputies, ho were chosen in the ratio of one for every 


ee persons of age, heads of families and with a house- 
old. 


Still more. As the greater part of the people could 
then think of nothing but the armed defence of the coun- 
try, their religion, and their homes, all who could wield 
a sword or carry a rifle, transforming themselves into 
guerillas, in order to represent several regions and 
provinces it was necessary to call and admit to the Cortes 
supplementary delegates, especially those nearest to hand, 
many of whom were not known in the provinces which 
they represented, and who knew nothing of the ideas of 
their constituencies. From the first day prevailed and 
were imposed on the assembly the inclinations and judg- 
ments of the deputies, who, educated in and imbued with 
the ideas of philosophism and the encyclopedists, the doc- 
trines and principles of Rousseau, dreamed only of mak- 
ing triumph in Spain the utopias of the Social Contract, 
a book which, despite all prohibition, had gained en- 
trance into our country, and was passed from hand to 
hand amongst the greater part of our intellectuals, and 
reached even the clergy, secular as well as regular, 
arousing admiration and enthusiasm in their minds and 
hearts. With these antecedents and preliminaries what 
wonder was it that the Cortes of Cadiz, instead of de- 
voting their time and attention to the extremely grave 
national problems which stern reality set before them, 
hurried to consummate a work of destruction of all that 
hitherto had constituted our traditional and _ historical 
life, opening between the old and the new Spain an 
abyss of perilous innovations and reforms? We recall 
that similarly in England, in 1688, and in France, in 
1789, the material revolution had been preceded by a 
revolution of ideas. In both countries the masses had 
been prepared for the great changes, political, religious, 
and social, which quickly brought forth their results. In 
England the religious revolution introduced the political. 
In France the social upheaval was preceded by the long 
and copious inoculation of the-doctrines of the encyc- 
lopedia. 

Nothing of this kind occurred in Spain. If men of 
studies were in general imbued with philosophism, the 
people continued in the teaching of the catechism, nor 
heeded other voice than that of the venerable ‘parish 
priest; nor had they any further ambition than to be 
governed paternally by their lawful King, in whom were 
centered all their hopes and affections. 

It is true the Constitution of Cadiz begins with this 
Christian invocation, “In the name of Almighty God; 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Author and Supreme Leg- 
islators of Society.” True, the Cortes of Cadiz pro- 
claimed St. Teresa of Jesus the patroness of Spain, and 
solemnly declared that the Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Religion was and would be ever the religion of Spaniards. 
It is true, finally, that this assembly consecrated as funda- 
mental the three principles of Spain’s traditional govern- 
ment—Fatherland, Religion and Monarchy, declaring by 
the lips of one of its most distinguished parlimentarians, 
that “Nation, Fatherland and King were one and the 
same”: nevertheless, in the same voice those famous leg- 
islators, amongst whom figure not a few ecclesiastics, 
suppressed the Vow of the Apostle St. James, the 
tribunal of the Holy Office, or Inquisition, proclaimed 
unrestrained liberty of the press, expelled the Papal 
Nuncio, attempted the confiscation of church property. 
the partial suppression of the Religious Orders, Papal 


approbation of National Councils, with the Papal right 
to nominate bishops; and while they sustained the exist- 
ence of the monarchy, limited the royal authority to a 
greater extreme than did the French Constitution of 
1791, or than the most radical constitutions in the world 
have done since. 

From these slight indications the reader can understand 
that, in immoderate zeal for innovation and reform, the 
Cortes of Cadiz, forgetting completely their true mission 
and the objects in harmony with the needs and aspira- 
tions of the Spanish people, without making any account 
of the history, spirit, character or traditions of the race, 
went lamentably astray from the path of national regen- 
eration, and converted only too often into a cabal and 
conventicle of extravagant theologians what should have 
been an assembly of honest patriots and conscientious 
legislators. It is no exaggeration to say that everything 
in those ill-starred Cortes was the fruit of religious and 
sectarian passion. Beside the numerous encyclopzdist 
and Masonic deputies sat honest and candid men of good 
faith, who wished to insist with all Spaniards on the 
obligation of justice and beneficence, and who saw in the 
parliamentary régime the infallible remedy for the evils 
which absolutism had brought on the nation, without, 
however, foreseeing that the spark thrown on the winds 
by the legislators of Cadiz would produce its effect 
throughout the entire nineteenth century in incessant 
revolutions, civil wars, strife, discord, and catastrophe of 
every kind. For, in effect, the Constitution of 1812, the 
work of the Cortes of Cadiz, has been during these hun- 
dred years the veritable apple of discord for the 
Spaniards. Around it, or because of the pretext of sus- 
taining it, have raged all political passions, and have been 
concentrated all popular love and hate, have broken loose 
all the political tempests, have been waged all battles, 
within and without the Parliament, have old institutions 
been torn down and new ones erected, and there has been 
alternation from monarchy to republic and from republic 
to monarchy, in a word, perpetual unrest. Annulled by 
Ferdinanad VII, 1814, after his return to Spain after his 
long captivity in Valenciennes, put in force in 1820, in con- 
sequence of the military revolt of Riego, again abolished 
in 1823, restored and modified in 1834, and so successively 
and alternately until 1876, when, still on the basis and in 
the name of the political code of 1812, the Constitution 
actually in force in Spain was elaborated and approved, 
the Constitution of Cadiz has been the banner of those 
extreme parties, progressist and liberal, which in opposi- 
tion to the royalists, moderates and conservatives, have 
woven, with their military pronunciamentos, popular re- 
volutions, political and parliamentary strifes, the mel- 
ancholy history of Spain during the last years of the 
reign of Ferdinand VII, and the entire reign of 
Isabella II. 

Considered now, at the distance of a century, the Cortes 
of Cadiz must be unfavorably viewed in the severer 
judgment of history and posterity. The glorification of 
them this year by the liberals of Spain and by that class 
of Spaniards generally who use the word “liberal” as 
applied to politics in a religious, or rather irreligious 
sense, has against it the opinion of all who love the 
genuine traditions of Spain. Hence the centenary fes- 
tivals of Cadiz awaken no enthusiasm, but are regarded 
on all sides with entire indifference. In point of fact, 
those unfortunate Cortes are not worth a tithe of the 
money spent by the Government in commemoration of 


them. 
Norsperto Torcat 
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Taking Liberties with History 


We receive from time to time a publication called 
Liberty. Whether it is the mouthpiece of the “Guardians” 
we know not, but like that body it invites the exclamation: 
“O Liberty, what bigotry is uttered in thy name!” The 
chief foe of American liberties is, of course, the Cath- 
olic Church, and any activity of Catholics in public 
affairs is a deadly menace. ‘The latest dangerous mani- 
festation is the prominence of the Knights of Columbus 
at the “Columbus Memorial” unveiling, and that Judge 
Dowling should make the speech and AMERICA pro- 
nounce the same “pregnant with Catholic thought” 
aggravates the danger. But there is one passage amus- 
ingly out of tune with the rest of the production. An 
article which tries to prove that the Declaration of In- 
dependente was whittled from “the main plank in the 
Protestant platform of the sixteenth century,” has this: 


“In the year 1826, after all save one-of the band of 
patriots whose signatures appear on the Declaration of 
Independence, had descended to the tomb, and only the 
venerable Carroll remained among the living, the gov- 
ernment of the city of New York deputed a committee 
to wait on the illustrious survivor and obtain from him, 
for deposit in the public hall of the city, a copy of the 
Declaration of 1776, graced and authenticated anew with 
his sign manual. The aged patriot yielded to the re- 
quest, and affixed with his own hand, to a copy of that 
instrument, the grateful, solemn and pious supplemental 
declaration : 

“Grateful to Almighty God for the blessings which, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, he has conferred on our 
beloved country, in her emancipation, and on myself in 
permitting me, under circumstances of mercy, to live to 
the age of eighty-nine years, and to survive the fiftieth 
year of American independence and certify by my pre- 
sent signature my approbation of the Declaration of In- 
dependence adopted by Congress the fourth day of July, 
1776, which I originally subscribed on the second day of 
August of the same year, and of which I am now the 


last signer; I do hereby recommend to the present and 
future generations the principles of that important docu- 
ment as the best earthly inheritance their ancestors could 
bequeath to them, and pray that the civil and religious 
liberties they have secured to my country may be per- 
petuated to remotest posterity and extended to the whole 
family of man.’ ” 

This record in such a quarter of the loyalty and patriot- 
ism of the great Catholic Signer indicates either pheno- 
menal ignorance of Charles Carroll’s Catholicity, or that 
the writer was playing a practical joke on the editors. 
Three years after the visit of the New York Committee, 
Charles Carroll received another deputation, the record 
of which we present to Liberty and its guardians. The 
first Council of Baltimore was held September, 1829, by 
the Catholic prelates of America. “At its close,’ says 
Archbishop Spalding, “the bishops visited in a body the 
venerable Charles Carroll, of Carrolton, then ninety-two 
years of age. The estimable survivor of that intrepid 
band of patriots, who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was much affected at this delicate and well- 
deserved compliment. He received the prelates with his 
accustomed courtesy and grace; and he was much re- 
joiced, when now so near the close of his mortal career, 
to see that the Church which he loved was visibly keep- 
ing pace with the rapid improvement of the country.” 


Literary Bias 


Under “Reviews of New Books,” the Literary, 
Digest of October 5, gives over a page to what 
purports to be a criticism of Ward’s Life of Cardinal 
Newman, but which contains not a word about the book 
to be reviewed—after the manner of Artemus Ward’s lec- 
ture on Africa. There is misrepresentation of St. Augus- 
tine, a glorification of Wickliff and Wesley, and a 
sympathetic appreciation of Renan’s renunciation of 
Christianity, following which, Newman took up “the 
fetter and yoke that Renan had flung down.” Twelve 
years of intense study of the subject are found all too 
brief to enable Newman to reverse his former attitude 
towards the Catholic Church, and though he was “the 
thinker and had a great mind,” once he became a Cath- 
olic “he believed that, no matter how cultivated the mind, 
that (sic) the intellect was of the devil, and that the 
moral faculty was of God.” There is a large assortment 
of similar stupid misstatements which only shed light on 
the character of the writer, who further reveals himself 
by suggesting that Kingsley’s infamous charge, which 
evoked the great “Apologia,” was true after all. 

His name is Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., but with him 
we are not concerned. The Literary Digest professes 
rigid impartiality in regard to creeds and parties, but fre- 
quently its practice falls short of its professions, and in: 
such cases Catholics are usually the sufferers. The Hillis 
travesty is a glaring instance of naked partisanship, 
which is the more manifest that it has neither critical 
skill nor literary adurnment to relieve its nakedness. 
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Some Incidents of the Rosary 


The report just issued by the Mission of Our Lady 
of the Rosary for Irish Immigrant Girls contains an 
item particularly apposite in the month of October, when 
the blessed practice of the Rosary is specially commended 
to families and homes. A bright little girl, one of the 
too few Irish survivors of the Titanic, had been asked 
by a reporter what she did and thought as the ship was 
sinking and the end seemed at hand. “TI said the Rosary,” 
she answered, and there were tears in her eyes, for she 
had lost four companions from Ballisadare. “For your- 
self?” he asked. “No,” she said, “I wasn’t thinking of 
myself at all; twas for those I heard crying, those that 
were drowning.” And her faith in the will and power 
of our Lady to grant her prayer consoled her. 

The Rosary gave hope and solace to many another, 
both of the survivors and the victims of the Titanic. Of 
some thirty Irish survivors who were cared for at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, New York, every one had kept say- 
ing through that fateful night: “Holy Mary, Mother 
of God pray for us sinners, now and at the hour of our 
death”; and they were all agreed that their Catholic 
friends on the vessel were reciting the Rosary aloud as 
the ship was sinking into the waters. There was one 
little girl who could not be consoled. Her brother was 
lost and she had not seen him that night and could get 
no news of him from others, and knew not how he was 
prepared for death. A kindly lady took her through the 
hospital to find if anyone had seen her brother. One 
young man had seen and known him. Before he him- 
self had sprung overboard he saw him in the midst of a 
kneeling group with his hands uplifted, “and ‘twas your 
brother,” he said, “was giving out the Rosary.” Then 
the girl’s face lit up with joy, and she knelt down in the 
ward to give thanks to God. “What harm, now,” she 
said, “when I know our Blessed Mother was taking care 
of him.” What Father Henry wrote of the other avowal 
is equally true of this: “Surely a profession of faith 
worthy of a daughter of Erin.” , 

Their confidence in Mary is the fruit of many genera- 
tions of loyal and often heroic devotion. We have be- 
fore us a letter of protest, written in 1854, by Father 
O’Connor, of Boyle, County Leitrim, to a local magnate 
who had dismissed his Catholic workmen because they 
declined to work for him on the feast of our Lady’s 
Assumption. Among many eloquent passages is the fol- 
lowing: “Sir, you might as rationally expect to pluck 
the hills out of their places as to pluck out of the hearts 
of the people of this parish the veneration they entertain 
for the Mother that suckled the Son of God. The hope 
nearest to our hearts is that when we are dying we shall 
get a glimpse of her blessed face; that we shall hear in 
that awful hour the sweet music of her voice; that she 
shall breathe in that hour of agony her sweet breath upon 
our brow, and that with her holy hand she shall smooth 
and soften our pillow.” 


The whole letter of 1,600 words was taken down from 
the lips of a man who had memorized it when a boy in 
County Leitrim, and after a lapse of fifty years still 
remembers it. This, as well as the occasion of the letter 
and the Titanic incidents, are eloquent of Irish loyalty to 
Mary, and also explanatory of Irish Catholic faith and 
purity and hope. These does the Mother of God secure 
for those who have recourse to her, “now and at the hour 
of our death.” 


The Tyranny of Superstition 


News comes from London that the police are making 
special efforts in that city to suppress fortune telling and 
to stop palmists and clairvoyants from advertising in any 
way. It would be well if the authorities in many of our 
own towns were to show a‘similar zeal in prosecuting 
such charlatans. In an age like ours, when faith in God 
and His Revelation is sadly waning, there is sure to be a 
corresponding addiction to the practices of irrational 
superstition. It is a striking fact that those who are 
loudest in their denial of design and government in the 
universe, or of all responsibility to God for their acts, 
are often the most credulous dupes of crystal-gazers and 
astrologers. “Moral and intellectual anarchy, like poli- 
tical, ends in tyranny.” 

For however well the modern infidel may succeed in 
ridding himself of faith, to rid himself of fear is not 
so easy. He cannot fail to see that even in our highly 
developed civilization he is the toy of powerful and mys- 
terious forces. So, believing no longer in Providence, 
he tries by cunning and trickery to cheat “Fate.” Small 
wonder then if he frequently ends by becoming the prey 
of some fortune-teller or palm-reader. Such a man would 
never be so superstitious, of course, as to obey the 
Church by abstaining from meat on Friday, but he would 
do almost anything to avoid beginning any enterprise of 
importance on that day, and though he would willingly 
pay a neat sum to have his horoscope determined, has 
nothing but pity for those who invoke the intercession 
of the saints. Yet a consistent skeptic should be as little 
inclined to believe in unlucky days as in “outworn 
creeds,” and ought to have as scant faith in stars as in 
angels. But consistent skeptics are rare. Man is so con- 
stituted that he must believe in something, and if God is 
not the object of his faith, as likely as not some shrewd 
charlatans will reap a rich harvest from his credulity. 


Vice Crusades 


In different and widely separated districts of the 
country a movement is well on which apparently 
claims even greater attention than the usually supreme 
attraction of a presidential campaign. In New York, 
Chicago, and Atlanta, to mention focal points of a cru- 
sade growing almost’ daily in intensity in the East, 
Middle West, and South, existing conditions have come 
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to be such as to arouse an enthusiasm of reform directed 

against “the houses in our midst, where immorality has 

long brazenly flaunted its viciousness.” 

Regardless of the wisdom or unwisdom of a plan 
which scatters the unfortunate inmates of these dens 
right and left, the Atlanta Constitution suggests that in 
the earnestness of efforts in a fight on immorality the 
minds of zealous reformers might. turn with profit to 
another and surely more easily remedied phase of the 
evil. It says: 

“As The Constitution pointed out several days ago, 
the permanent remedy is deeper-lying. Let us. be 
frank, if we would genuinely progress. The in- 
stinct of the hunter that runs in the blood of many 
men has been fed, century after century, generation . 
after generation. By what means, and at what ter- 
rible, heart-breaking penalty, is another matter. The 
stubborn fact remains. 

“One cannot enduringly subdue a fire without 
searching also for the cause that may start another 
blaze. Look at our literature. Is it not possible to find 
in that a feeding source of immorality? Are not, hun- 
dreds of books, each year, turned from presses and 
allowed to drift into the hands of immature children, 
carrying the most salacious suggestions? 

“Look at our stage. It is true that there are many 

beautiful and uplifting theatrical productions. It is 
equally true that they are probably outnumbered by 
others, bristling with ‘double entendre’ motives, so- 
called ‘problem plays,’ or extravaganzas, witnessed 
mutually by mother and daughter, father and son. 
Many of them, to use a line from Longfellow, 
thronging with dances calculated to ‘fire- the blood 
of inconsiderate youth.’ 

“Look at the magazines. They carry stories and 
pictures, the underlying motive of which is the sex- 
problem in its most false and alluring details. 

“So far as that is concerned—and admittedly the 
subject is a delicate one—think of the street and 
house costumes of the day. In many cases they are 
of such mold and manner as, twenty years ago, 
would have caused wholesale prosecutions.” 


It is rare that we find a secular paper here in the 
North opening its editorial columns to such excellent 
teaching as this, and the lesson contained in the pointed 
paragraphs of The Constitution is deserving of the 
widest attention. 


The Spanish Religious Question in Liberal Light 


Two of the pillars of the actually dominant Liberal 
party in Spain are Sr. Moret and Count Romanones. 
Either one of these, and especially the former, may suc- 
ceed the present Prime Minister, Sr. Canalejas, if he 
fall, as is possible and even likely. The Premier of late 
has only the casual support of influential Liberals, notably 
of the two above mentioned; and if either of these rebel, 
the chieftain falls. Sr. Moret’s program used to be the 
reform of the Senate and of the Constitution, in fact a 
democracy yet more democratic; but he has frankly ad- 


mitted that, in questions regarding religion, the Ministry | 


‘should come to an understanding with the Holy See. 


Count Romanones, we are told—and he says it himself— 
is no longer the anti-clerical Minister of Justice of by- 
gone days; for, in the words of the Universo, his official 
position has made him see that “not one in. 100,000 dis- 
sents from Catholicity” in Spain. He admits his mis- 
takes, and affirms that the religious question actually does 
not exist, that the Liberal Ministry has exasperated men’s 
minds without cause, and that the party should abstain 
from all sectarian radicalism. His speech in Santander 
in the middle of September was noteworthy. “We have 
come,” he said, “from a very dangerous state of excite- 
ment to the most complete calm and almost absolute in- 
difference in the so-called religious question”: the 
Bishops, in their protests against the Association Bill, 
are like men living afar off: the danger they fear does 
not exist. Yet now comes in the politician—he praises 
Premier Canalejas as a lofty Liberal, a just and prudent 
man, who deals with the religious question when the 
heat of conflict is over; and, contradictorily enough, he 
asserts that the religious question must be settled—but 
in accordance with Rome—in such a manner as to recog- 
nize the absolute supremacy of the civil power. In what? 
If in purely civil matters, nobody questions its absolute 
independence; if in religious questions, Count Romanones 
contradicts himself, as well as the Spanish Constitution, 
and the Catholic Faith, which, it seems, he professes. It 
is on account of such political chicanery that honest 
Spaniards put not their faith in politicians, nor, indeed, 
very much in Liberals of any hue. 


In Darkest Virginia 


The Civic Club of the University of Virginia instead 
of confining its attention exclusively to the study of 
social conditions in ancient Chaldaea or modern Italy 
merely stepped in an inspired moment from their back 
door and walked out to the Ragged Mountains, a few 
miles away, to see how some of their neighbors lived. 
The people whom the committee visited have long been 
casting “by their moral laxity an unmerited reproach 
upon all the inhabitants of the Ragged Mountains.” Of 
the conditions of “the more respectable poorer classes”’ 
the committee reports: 


“Their food is bad, the dwellings poor and their 
sanitary surroundings of the most primitive, care- 
less sort. Ignorance of proper standards of per- 
sonal hygiene, poverty, and indolence combine to 
reduce their vigor and efficiency, and operate to 
keep them in a state of slow but progressive descent 
in the social scale until they reach a point where 
degeneracy begins.” Education, moreover, among 
this class is said to be only rudimentary. No one 
but the younger girls attend school, and they for 
only a few anonths each year. . 

Compared, however with the “third class’’ natives 
of the Ragged Mountains, those just described are 
quite elevated. ‘‘For the economic condition of this 
class,” the report continues, “is at the lowest point; 
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the lack of fertility of the soil prevents them raising | the social questions of the day, the maintenance of 


crops of any value; and they are by nature so 
shiftless and lazy that they do little to earn enough 
to live upon. Their homes are of the wretchedest 
type; the cabins are pitifully small, the families 
occupying them pitifully large; and often the pigs 
and chickens live in the same room with seven or 
eight people,” while the laxness that prevails in the 
family ties of this community is ‘seldom, if ever, 
observed among even the most savage races whose 
notions of morality have not evolved far beyond 
the earliest stages. The widespread and moral 
degeneration of these people, who live surrounded 
by civilization, is the clearest sign and worst mani- 
festation of their economic status, their ‘physical 
weakness and their mental darkness.” 


On reading this report one would naturally exclaim: 
“What a magnificent field for missionary activity on the 
part of wealthy and zealous Protestants!’ But many of 
our wealthy and zealous Protestants, as it seems, prefer 
to devote their energies and resources to “‘evangeliz- 
ing” the Italians of New York and Brooklyn, or to hav- 
ing “mass” said before a flock of unsophisticated 
Ruthenians in Newark. Meanwhile, within a few miles 
of the University of Virginia, hereditary Protestants are 
living in a state of ignorance, destitution and immorality 
that even in “savage races” would be a disgrace. 


Father Wright’s Study Club 


A thoughtful communication under the title of “My 
Study Club,” appears in a recent number of the Liver- 
pool Catholic Times. The paper, part of which we re- 
produce in another column, is written by the Rev. Thomas 
Wright, who gives an insight into the workings of a 
small club composed of Catholic men, who meet once a 
week to study and discuss systematically the social ques- 
tions of the day, in order to equip themselves for a more 
efficient defence of their Faith among their fellow-citi- 
zens, and for a truer guidance of those who may be 
under their charge. There is no reason why Catholics 
in. America should not profit by the lessons given them 

by their co-religionists abroad. The social unrest is as- 
suming threatening proportions here in the United States, 
and to Catholics and the principles guiding Catholic 
thought and action the State and society generally are 
gradually turning as to the only bulwarks capable of with- 
standing the attacks on established order, and the only 
conservative forces by which a social cataclysm is to be 
averted. There are already two or three cities in the 
Union where a lecture course, under the general title of 
Social Service, has been inaugurated, and we venture to 
suggest that such minor organizations as that conducted 
by Father Wright would be a powerful ally in the spread 
and development of the work. There are many zealous 
Catholic laymen here, as in England, who are persuaded 
that it would be beneficial to know something more of 
the teaching of the Church about Christian justice, and 
what the exponents of Catholic thought have to say on 


an equitable relation between man and man, between em- 
ployer and employee, between State and subject. For the 
guidance of such as these the Catholic Social Guild of 
ngland has drawn up a series of syllabuses, with the 
aid of a Board of Examiners, who at. stated intervals 
pass on the proficiency of those who present themselves 
for examination on the subjects that have been read and 
discussed. A certificate of proficiency is awarded to the 
successful applicants. The value of this examination is 
obvious. It fixes a standard and gives serious and prac- 
tical character to a study which might easily become an 
aimless and profitless groping after truth. 


‘The Unaccustomed Ears of Europe’’ 


“AMl this is characteristically American, but it shocks 
the unaccustomed ears of Europe,’ was the remark of 
a London journal on the vituperative language and 
noisy demonstrations heard last summer at our rival poli- 
tical conventions. On reading the comment, Dr, Crothers, 
a contributor to the October Atlantic, turned: “with a 
feeling of chastened’? humility to the columns devoted 
to “the more decorous doings of Europe,” and found, to 
his surprise, that in the Italian Parliament, just then, 
“there were shouts and catcalls and every sign of un- 
controllable violence’; in the House debates at Buda- 
pest, expressions like, liag” “thier ands sassaccim | 
were freely used, and “the chairman, after dodging three 
shots, declared that he- must. positively insist on better 
order”; and in the German Reichstag, on a member’s 
threatening the Emperor with Charles the First’s fate, 
“the chamber was in an uproar, and amid a tumult of 
angry voices the session was brought to a close’; while 
even in the British House of Commons, that model to the 
world of decorum in parliamentary procedure, the 
Speaker was forced to urge that terms like “miscreant” 
should not be applied to one another by members of the 
House, and even had to keep his composure while the 
Honorable George Lansbury “raved in an ecstasy of 
passion, challenging, taunting and defying” him. 

After reading such items as these, Dr. Crothers nat- 
urally decided that American legislators are quite as, 
urbane and polite as their contemporaries abroad, and 
seems to have reason to suspect that Europe after all is 
not such a prim and proper old lady as some would have 
us believe: How long her aged ears will continue “un- 
accustomed” to such “characteristically American” 
parliamentary forms as “shooting up” the House or 
vilifying the Speaker are supposed to be, is a nice ques- 
tion for unemployed prophets to settle. 


——_—_-9 -e—___—_—_—— 


Sefior Alfredo S. Thompson, President of the Catholic 
Student Centre (Centre Catdlico de Estudiantes) in 
Buenos Aires, congratulates this body in his annual re- 
port on the large number of annual meetings. The 
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Students’ Centre, he says, is destined to exercise the most 
wholesome and profound influence on social Argentine 
life. A special work of the year was university extension 
and the popularization of scientific teaching. 


ALONG THE JERSEY SHORE 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas O’Hanlon, one of the leaders of the 
Methodist Church in New Jerséy, died at Ocean Grove, the great 
camp meeting centre, on September 30, in his eightieth year. He 
was the son of Irish Catholic parents, who drifted into the 
Jersey wilderness when he was a child, and there was neither 
priest, nor church, nor Catholic neighbor to keep him inside the 
fold. He fell as a boy under Methodist influence, after attend- 
ing an old-time camp meeting, and was educated by men of that 
sect who appreciated his evident ability. He became the presi- 
dent of their seminary at Pennington, and during the thirty- 
three years he held the position, according to his own oft re- 
peated boast, he trained and sent out on their missions 600 min- 
isters of the Methodist Church. 

“Think of it, gentlemen,” said Bishop McFaul, who knew the 
old man well, speaking three years ago of the power of an indi- 
vidual influence to the graduating class of St. Francis Xavier's 
College. “Think of it, the son of an Irish Catholic father and 
mother, making ready six hundred active, eager workers to 
destroy the Church of his ancestors!” High in the councils of 
Jersey Methodism for years with O’Hanlon was a Fitzgerald, 
and in the country round about dwell Methodist Murphys, Hur- 
leys and others with strange alterations of good old Celtic 
patronymics that tell the story of similar lapses during the 
pioneer days. 

But the misfortunes of the past are amply balanced by the 
substantial progress of the present. The melancholy days have 
come, the saddest of the year, for the Jersey coast, when—except 
the few wise ones among them who know the autumnal delights 
of late September and October,—the summer colonists that 
stretch tens of thousands along the fifty odd miles from Key- 
port to Tom’s River, break up and scatter to their urban homes 
all over the country. The Catholics these transients include are 
many, and they take away the knowledge that in every Jersey 
village and town of any size there is now a Catholic Church, and 
in many of them it is the most substantial and ornate edifice to 
meet the eye. 

After leaving Newark when the train turns south to skirt the 
shore the space traversed, until the tracks cross the Raritan, 1s 
not the most attractive. Mammoth sewing machine factories, 
potteries, Standard Oil tanks and pipes, and the great Guggen- 
heim smelters, have filled it with the modest dwellings of a mul- 
titude of Italians, Slavs and Polacks, thrifty toilers who have 
already given testimony of the vigor of their faith by a number 
of humble chapels. Standing sentinel over them, as it were, and 
presaging future imitation, are the twin spires of the splendid 
Gothic temple that has risen amid such unpromising surround- 
ings at Elizabethport. Few towns also boast a more attractive 
church than that at Red Bank. But this is an old settlement 
like Long Branch, which, with the one long established at West 
End, can boast of two substantial churches. 

Asbury Park, Ocean Grove’s twin city, next in importance ou 
the line, recalls its founder Bradley, who, like O’Hanlon, was a 
waif to Methodism, resulting from New York tenement life 
tragedy. With keen business foresight he included in the scheme 
of Asbury Park the donation of a plot of land to any religious 
congregation that would engage to build a church. The Catholic 
parish organized under this plan was most happily named. Its 
church is under the patronage of The Most Holy Spirit, which 
accounts no doubt for the notable record of the success attend- 
ing the permanent establishment of the outmissions once served 


by its pastors. The original frame building here gave place last. 
year to a beautiful stone structure, and fine stone buildings are 
now in use at Deal Beach, Bradley Beach, Avon and Spring Lake, 
all offshoots from the original Asbury parish. At Spring Lake a 
miniature but very beautiful copy of Rome’s Santa Maria del 
Populo, built as a memorial to his daughter by the Marquis. 
Martin Maloney, justly attracts many sight-seers. “Mother, buy 
me a post-card of Maloney’s church,” said a little boy at the 
railroad station the other day, and so this bit of old Rome, 
strangely cast on Jersey sands, is generally styled in popular 
repute. . 

The late Father Glennon, for many years pastor at Asbury 
Park, had a custom of inviting a number of seminary professors. 
and officials to spend with him their summer vacations. Thus it 
happened that for several seasons, about twenty years ago, we 
had at Belmar and Spring Lake the ministration of the present 
rector of the American College at Rome, Bishop Kennedy; of 
Father O’Connor, the present Bishop of Newark; of Dr. Dough- 
erty, now one of the bishops who are reorganizing the Church in 
the Philippines; of Mgr. Stafford, and of the lamented Dr. “Joe” 
Synnott, who died all too soon for his own fame and the glory 
of the Church. The memories of those summer Sundays are 
worth recalling. 

At Manasquan, below Spring Lake, another fine votive church 
has just been built by a generous Catholic—one of the few who 
seem to realize the fruitful uses to which the abundance with 
which Providence has blessed them may be put. Manasquan is. 
an old fishing village. It was here that Robert Louis Stevenson 
learned to sail a boat. You will find in his Letters the story of 
the summer months he spent there with an artist colony, in a 
rambling, old-fashioned hotel still standing where the “Squan 
river runs into the ocean. On the river they taught him to man- 
age one of the catboats for which it is famous, a knowledge he 
made use of when he went to the South Seas. Skirting Mana- 
squan is Sea Girt, where New Jersey has set her State Camp 
and the summer home of her Governor, a spot which Prest- 
dential likelihoods have lifted this year into national fame. This 
is the old Stockton farm, the former residence of the family that 
gave noted officers to the old Navy and Governors and United 
States Senators to the State. In deference to the naval record of 
the family the original hotel that here fronted the ocean had 
the roof of its broad piazza arranged like the main deck of a 
frigate. There was a wheel, capstan, anchors, chains, scuppers, 


rail and the other nautical details, so that you might look over 


the side at the surf tumbling in below and imagine you were out 
at sea. These were the homely, old-fashioned days, which have 
now given way to the steam-heat, electric light and modern 
palace hotel era. 

The churches mentioned happily solve the difficult problem of 
meeting the spiritual necessities of the immense summer colonies 
that are settled along the coast during the four warm months of 
the year. They also made permanent centres whence radiate the 
most beneficent influences among the small local Catholic con- 
tingent, which, however, are constantly growing larger and 
larger. A notable evidence of practical activity in the spread of 
Catholic truth throughout a section once very hostile to its prop- 
agation is to be seen in the book-racks at the church doors hold- 
ing copies of The Catholic Mind, the tracts of the Catholic Truth 
Society, and other similar publications, for distribution, among 
seekers after religious information in popular form. There is 
also a diocesan Propagation of the Faith Fund to which .each 
parish contributes constantly. This is given, or ldaned, to estab- 
lish new churches in the country districts where local conditions 
demand assistance. Along shore in Jersey the Church is cer- 
tainly well organized and making very manifest and substantial 
progress that is an example and stimulus to other sections of 
the country. 
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The Preliminaries and Other Stories. By Cornetia A. P. 


Comer. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 
The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne. By KATHLEEN Norris. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

These two books seem to deserve from a Catholic reviewer 
a more extended notice than does the generality of autumn 
fiction, for the opinions their authors hold are those which 
many other women writers of our time, as is much to be re- 
gretted, either flippantly mock at, or bitterly oppose. 

The sound thought and literary grace that generally give 
distinction to the tales and essays of Cornelia A. P. Comer 
pervade “The Preliminaries,” a volume of three short 
stories bearing on the responsibility of motherhood and the 
permanence of the marriage bond. For outside the Church 
correct views on these important matters are by no means 
common now. When this, author lays it down, for instance, 
that “men and women should give their children as good 
an inheritance as they can,” she is not referring, as do these 
tiresome eugenists, merely to cardiac or pulmonary health- 
fulness, but chiefly to a heritage of high, moral excellence. 
“When first you look into your son’s face,” says old Mr. 
Pickeskill to Oliver, “every failing of your own will rise up 
to haunt you.” “You will thank Heaven for every good 
thing you know of in your blood and in your wife’s, and 
you will regret every meanness, every weakness, that he may 
inherit, more than you knew it was in you to regret any- 
thing.” What most people seem to demand when marrying 
is absolute security, but that is “just the one thing,” con- 
tinues the sage, “a human being can’t have, the one thing 
that’s the damnation of him if he gets it! The reason it is 
so hard for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven is 
that he has that false sense of security.” Not security, but 
courage is needed. “You are safe only when you can stand 
everything that can happen to you.” 

In “The Long Inheritance,” the second story in the volume, 
one of Mrs. Comer’s characters observes that “Americans of 
the old stock, with a normal Christian upbringing, who pre- 
sumably inherit from their forebears a reasonable suscepti- 
bility to high ideals of living, really do not behave any better 
than other people when it comes to certain serious issues of 
life, notably the marital.” “My views,” he subsequently con- 
tinues, “on promiscuous divorce are as well known in the 
family as are those of South Carolina. They are simple, 
those views, and old fashioned, but also, I may add, cosmic; 
they run about as follows: It is hard that John and Mary 
should be unhappy, but better their discomfort than that 
society should totter to a fall, since all civilization rests 
upon the single institution of the marriage tie.” This is 
well put. Notwithstanding her uncle’s strong disapproval, 
however, Desire, the central figure of the story, leaves hus- 
band and little ones and goes to Reno for a divorce because 
“she demands a less hampered life; a more variegated self- 
expression; a chance to help the world in her own way; an 
existence that shall be a daily development; the opportunity 
to give perpetual stimulus and refreshment to an utterly con- 
genial mate,” etc. But what she sees in Nevada opens her 
eyes to her incredible weakness and folly and she humbly 
returns to her family. 

“Clarissa’s Own Child,” the author’s third story, is about 
a young woman who abandoned her husband and Marvel, 
a baby girl, in order “to do good work for humanity” by 
giving parlor talks on “uplift” and “social service.” Marvel 
grows up to tell her mother what she thinks of those who 
say, “that the child can be left to itself while the mothers 
can, and should, go out and hunt up some other ‘specialty.’ 


Tt is the idea of a shirk. Loving a child is a profession in 
itself. You have to give your mind and soul to it. I tell 
you I know. I know because I was motherless.” 

While Catholics cannot, of course, accept without some 
reserves all the principles enunciated in this book of Mrs. 
Comer’s, with such as the foregoing we are in hearty accord. 

Those who read in one of its many editions Mrs. Norris’ 
beautiful story of “Mother” have been looking forward with 
eagerness to the appearance of “The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne.” 
But it is not so finished a work as its predecessor. The plot is 
rather obvious and thin and Mrs. Paget’s equal it is not easy, 
of course, to create. The author teaches, however, the same 
salutary lessons that make “Mother” so valuable a book. 
Mrs. Burgoyne, a widow reputed to be of great wealth, 
comes with her two little girls to live in Santa Paloma, where 
her example works such a revolution among the town’s pleas- 
ure-seeking and money-loving wives that when they have 
at last found out that Mrs. Burgoyne is not a rich woman, 
after all, her simple habits and refined tastes have become 
quite the fashion. The social lioness of the place has been 
Mrs. White, clever, rich and purposely childless. She her- 
self “was baby enough for Will,” “and she had so humorous 
and so assured an air of saying ‘Disgusting!’ or ‘Disgraceful!’ 
when the family of some other woman began to present it- 
self with reasonable promptness that other women found 
themselves laughing and saying ‘Disgusting!’ too.” More- 
over “she was one of the great army of women who help 
to send the sale of an immoral book well up into the hun- 
dreds of thousands; she liked to spend long afternoons with 
a box of chocolates and a book unfit for the touch of any 
woman; a book that she would review for the benefit of her 
friends later with a shocked wonder that ‘they dare print 
such things.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Carew, another society leader of Santa Paloma “was 
so entirely absorbed in pursuit of the correct thing, so 
anxious to read what was ‘being read,’ to own what was 
‘right’ that she never stopped seriously to consider her 
own or her daughter’s place in the universe.” “Mrs. Carew 
kept her children,’ we are told, “as she kept her house, 
well-groomed, and she gave about as much thought to the 
spiritual needs of the one as the other. She had been brought 
up to believe that the best things in life are to be had for 
money, and that earthly happiness or unhappiness falls in 
exact ratio with the possession or non-possession of money.” 

Into this artificial, wrong-headed little world Mrs. Bur- 
goyne brings such disturbing ideas as these: 

“Well, there’s the big business of motherhood, the holiest 
and highest thing God ever let a mortal do. We evade it 
and ignore it to such an extent that the nation—and other 
nations—grows actually alarmed and men begin to frame 
laws to coax us back to the bearing of childfen. Then if we 
have them we turn the entire responsibility over to other 
people.” 

With regard to the influence rich women’s habits have on 
their humble sisters, Mrs. Burgoyne observes: “We never 
stop to think that we ourselves are setting the poor girls of 
the other world such an example in the clothes we wear, and 
the pleasures we take, that they will sell even themselves 
for pretty gowns and theatre suppers. We regret sweat- 
shops, even while we patronize the stores that support them, 
and we bemoan child-labor although I suppose the simplest 
thing in the world would be to find out where the cotton 
goes that is worked by babies, and refuse to buy those 
brands of cotton, and make our merchants tell us where they 
do get their supply!” 

Moreover Mrs. Burgoyne would tell her seven children, 
were she fortunate to have so many, that privations like 
patched boots and made-over clothes and plain food wouldn’t 
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hurt them, for they could still have everything in the world 


that is worth while. “‘Children,” she would say, “all music is. 


yours, all art is yours, all literature is yours, all history and 
all philosophy is waiting to prove to you that in starting poor, 
healthy and born of intelligent and devoted parents, you have 
a long head-start in the race of life. All life is ahead of you, 
friendships, work, play, tramps through the green country 
in the spring, fires in winter, nights under the summer stars. 
Choose what you like, and work for it, your father and I 
can keep you warm and fed through your childhoods, and 
after that nothing can stop you if you are willing to work 
and to wait.” 

The reviewer makes no apology for taking such long ex- 
cerpts from Mrs. Norris’ book and from Mrs. Comer’s. Con- 
sidering what detestable and subversive doctrines on mar- 
riage and motherhood are to be read in most papers and 
periodicals nowadays, stories like “The Rich Mrs.~Bur- 
goyne” and “The Preliminaries” are as timely as they are 
necessary. Sir 8 1). 


The Black Brotherhood. By Rey. R. R. Garroip, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.35 net. . 

We were introduced to Father Garrold by a fourteen-year- 
old critic, to whose judgment we have since been wont to 
defer in regard to juvenile fiction. He had given wise and 
ready reasons why Sienkiewicz’ “Through the Desert” was 
“A-1,” and having run through the list of Father Finn’s 
stories, appraising each highly but discriminatingly and in vary- 
ing degrees, he declared that “Father Garrold is all right too, 
and ‘Freddy Carr’ is fine.” Acquaintance was forthwith es- 
tablished with “Freddy Carr and his Friends,’ and they were 
found to be really fine and also all right, that is from the ar- 
tistic view-point, for they were not always admirable nor 
walked invariably the paths of righteousness. “The Black 
Brotherhood” merits like appraisal, only more so. The charac- 
ters and scenes are English, intensely so, in fact, for the 
reason that the drawing is definite and true, and hence will 
probably prove more popular here than at home as they 
present a novel view of life, and a real boy is real anywhere. 
The three heroes are real, and so are the numerous school- 
boys who collide with the sworn Brotherhood, and not less 
so their sisters, and mamas and maiden aunts, their teachers, 
prefects, guardians and bachelor uncles. The author had 
had evidently a varied experience of his own in school and 
home, nor ceased to remember it when he became a school- 
master. There is much humor in the book, and touching 
pathos at times, and many a sound lesson, religious, peda- 
gogical and parental, but each comes in naturally where it 
belongs, and goes no further. The advertisement quotes the 
Bookman as saying: “If you have a son you will buy him 
‘the Black Brotherhood’ for his next present, but first of all 
read it yourself, because you will enjoy it, and also because 
you may understand your son better after you have done so.” 
We endorse thig advice, and also recommend you to read it, 
if you are a teacher, bachelor, elderly sister or maiden aunt, 
for it will entertain you and help to improve your relations 
with the omnipresent boy. However, we submit beforehand 
the following passage to moralists, and others: 

“Of all odious things that people do, there are few more 
altogether detestable than listening at keyholes to hear what 
is going on inside. If you ever find anyone doing that, dear 
sir or madam, go straight up to him and kick (or otherwise 
assault) him as hard as you can; kick him no matter how big 
he is. It will be an art of true charity, and even if he turns 
and kicks you back again (as he very probably may do), you 
will have suffered in a good cause and your scars will be 
M. K. 


honorable.” 


‘about. 


We share the astonishment of the “Wonth at the welcome- | 
some Catholic periodicals have given A. E. McKilliam’s. 
“Chronicle of the Popes.” In our issue of July 27 the book 
was severely but justly criticised for its Protestant bias and: 
numerous misstatements of fact. The Month calls the vol- 
ume “both defective and untrustworthy” and would consider- 
it a great misfortune if on the recommendation of Catholic 
reviewers the book were introduced into our libraries, as 
“readers who had scholarship enough to use it safely would. 
not need to consult it, whilst others would almost certainly 
derive harm from its perusal.” 


The four young people most prominent in a novel by Clara. 
Louise Burnham, which Houghton, Mifflin publish, are Philip, 
a painter; Kathleen, a writer; Edgar, a singer, and Violet, a. 
teacher of dancing, each of whom is nursing presumably 
“The Inner Flame,” the book's title. Edgar is a ne’er do. 
well with “even teeth,” as we are repeatedly told, who at 
length amounts to something and marries Violet, while the- 
artist in colors is naturally drawn, of course, to the artist. 
in words. Eliza, who is a New England spinster, and Pluto,. 
who is an aggressive Thomas cat, are also pleasant to read 
The book will interest without harming those who. 
are fond of light stories of character. From the same pub- 
lishing house comes “How Phoebe Found Herself,” which is. 
designed to attract girls of sixteen, and will doubtless achieve 
its object. The story is about a Massachusetts maiden, who. 
on finishing college, instead of choosing a “career” actually 
stays at home to help her mother. Phoebe herself tells us. 
of her experiences and of the conventional romance that 
ends the book. 


The Rev. Michael Earls, S.J., whose “Stuore,” published: 
last year was the fruit of the moments of leisure that fall 
to the lot of even a student of theology at Woodstock, has. ~ 
now managed to get ready a novel called “The Wedding 
Bells of Glendalough” that will soon appear. Another book 
of Father Earls’ which Benziger Brothers are to publish this. 
month, is a volume of verses entitled “The Road Beyond 
the Town.” 


“Looking on Jesus, the Lamb of God,” is fhe name of a 
good-sized book from the busy pen of Madame Cecilia. The 
forty-seven chapters in the volume are designed to supply 
matter, both for meditation and for spiritual reading dur- 
ing Lent, and give evidence of the author’s deep knowledge 
of our Blessed Lord’s life. Benziger Brothers are the pub-~ 
lishers of the work and $1.75 the price: 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Leading Facts of New Mexican History. (2 Vol.) By Ralph Emerson 
Twitchell. Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press. 
The Enthusiasts of Port-Royal. By Lillian Rea. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
Egyptian Days. By Philip Sanford Marden. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
New York: 


(Cos $3200 
By Clement C. Moore. 
New York: Houghton 


*Twas the Night Before Christmas. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00. 
The Holy Christian Church. By R. M. Johnston. 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Eucharistica: Verse and Prose in Honour of the Hidden God. By H. T. 
Henry, Litt.D. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. $1.25. , 

The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne. By Kathleen Norris.. New York: The Mac- 


MillanuGo,meole5. 
How Phebe Found Herself. By Helen Dawes Brown. New York: Hough- 
New York: 


ton Mifflin Co. $1.15. 
Marriage, Divorce and Morality. By Henry C. Day, 5.J. 
Benziger Bros. 50 cents. 
The Greater Eve, or The Throne of the Virgin Mother. By. Rev. Joseph 


H. Stewart. Né@w York: Benziger Bros. 90 cents. 

The Poets’ Chantry. By Katherine Brégy. St. Louis: B. Herder. 60 
cents. 

The Waif of Rainbow Court. By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. St. Leuis: B. 
Herder. 60 cents. 


The Advance of Woman. By Jane Johnstone Christie. Philadelphia: J. B__ 


Lippincott Co. $1.50. " = 
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EDUCATION 


tl 
“Immediate Utility” in Education—Notes 


The cry for immediate utility as the chief end of education 
swells in volume every day. The demand that training should 
be considered as of the first importance—since this is what the 
insistent and unceasing cry for immediate utility practically 
means—shows, to be sure, a strange confusion of the true posi- 
tion and purpose of the school in the lives of the young people 
being formed in them. An editorial writer in the New York 
Evening Post (September 21), commenting on recent pronounce- 
ments for “the practical” in education, suggests the reason of the 
confusion. “The high school, as well as the college,” he writes, 
and he might make his affirmation universal and say every school, 
“should exist first and foremost for the increase of intelligence. 
This increase does not import a storing of facts which can be 
put to immediate use in the shop, the home, and on the farm, 
nor a finished expertness in the process of manufacture or trade. 
It is rather the capacity to see new facts, to discriminate their 
significance, and to reason out the general conclusions of prin- 
ciple or action to which they lead.” On the whole, he adds, “this 
capacity is better developed by the old education than by the new, 
so-called practical, subjects.” The reason is not far to seek. 

The “old education” never lost sight of the truth that its proper 
object was to develop mental power and that training is but the 
ability to employ that power for a specific purpose. “They who 
demand that pupils shall be early trained for specific duty,” says 
Joseph Sloane, Headmaster of Berkeley School, writing in the 
Post of the same date, “make the same mistake that a man 
would make who would install a water wheel in a trickling 
meadow brook and expect to get power to operate machinery. 
The intellectual power of boys and girls is not much more than 
a trickle, and its volume must be increased, the channel widened 
and deepened, and a reservoir made before the power can be 
utilized.” 

The “old “education” set high value on the necessary mental 
discipline which induced in the minds of its pupils a respect for 
the sacredness of accuracy and thoroughness, and it never slighted 
the routine drill which produced real mental efficiency. But this 
was but one aspect of its striving. It was not content to make 
good workmen of its boys. It sought to so use its influence as 
to send them away from school inspired with an interest in some 
form of intellectual life. It disciplined them to teach them to 
discipline themselves. And if the school has a purpose it is 
surely this. 

The persistent clamor for “practical” subjects characteristic of 


the trend of thought that marks the “new education” appears to~- 


disregard entirely this purpose. Unfortunately, the schools them- 
selves are largely responsible for this condition in that they have 
allowed the public to crowd upon them too many obligations. 
Mental development must suffer when it is permitted to unload 
upon the school every fad which is advanced by well-meaning 
but ill-thinking reformers. No wonder the essential purpose of 
education is forgotten when, whatever be the cause, schoolmen 
allow themselves to be led astray by the continually changing 
mood of a restless public which is ever finding a panacea for the 
ills which prevail in the world and demands that all these nos- 
trums should be first tested upon the youth. 

No one will deny that the elementary school must show dili- 
gent regard for the 88 per cent. of its pupils who will not go 
beyond its educational facilities. No one will deny, either, that 
it is part of its business to do its share in raising the stand- 
ards of economic living throughout the nation. But it is a fal- 
lacy to confound the immediately practical with ultimate effi- 
ciency. As the Evening Post editorial wisely insists: “The boy 
whose mind closes early on a fixed body of facts and a single 
invariable method of doing things makes a man who settles 


down for good to the dull monotony of a clerk’s desk. The boy: 
who keeps his curiosity and zest for exploring is the boy who 
breaks loose from the shackles of routine and becomes manager 
or partner.” 


Marquette University, of Milwaukee, believes it has found a 
solution for the difficulty facing Catholic educators in building 
up Engineering schools in their institutions of advanced learning. 
Catholic institutions ordinarily are not richly endowed and the 
expense required for the original equipment and the upkeep of 
shops and laboratories in a first-grade Engineering school is not 
a trifling one. Yet a sufficiently practical knowledge of shop. 
work and of the use of tools is imperative in the training of the 
future engineer. Provision, therefore, must be made for such 
knowledge. The system followed at Marquette is to give the 
student eight months of uninterrupted scientific training and. 
then require four months of shop work in one of the many large 
shops with which Milwaukee is so well provided. All the large 
factories of the city, it appears, have been generously opened to 
Marquette students, and the Dean of the Marquette Engineering 
School believes that the privilege solves the difficulty of acquir- 
ing “practical” knowledge. 


Neutral or lay education is working out its necessary effects in. 
France. Since the ruthless closing of religious schools in that 
country each year’s crop of criminal statistics shows an increase. 
of juvenile crime. No wonder the Church is making stupendous 
efforts to establish and support her own schools. The most 
recent document addressed to the President of the republic by 
the administration of Criminal Justice makes the alarming state- 
ment that crime flourishes among minors three times more than. 
it does among adults in France. “In fact,’ concludes the report, 
“the maximum of criminality, both for males and females, was. 
found among the prisoners from 18 to 21 years of age, though. 
the figures of feminine crime are proportionately much smaller. 
Among men of from 18 to 21 there are 301 prisoners for every 
10,000 inhabitants of the same age and sex. This ratio is three 
times greater than that established among those who have reached, 
their majority.” Here is the official table of crime among minors : 
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The dreadful truth that this total figure represents 36 per cent. . 
of all persons convicted of crime might, to be sure, have easily: 
been gathered from the daily record of the police courts appear- 
ing in the newspapers, but the cold figures of official statistics 
startle one. Crimes of violence, the report shows, are steadily 
increasing among these young people, whilst crimes against prop- 
erty are not so prevalent among minors as among adults. They 
who studiously ignore the lack of religion in the training of so. 
many of the young people of France attribute this to the fact 
thatabsinthe drinking and other vices among adults have pro- 
duced in their offspring tendencies to violence and a lack of 
mental restraint. They ought to know that it is precisely to help 
check such tendencies that wise men seek the helpful influence 
of religious training for their children. 


Loyola University of New Orleans, La., the latest of the 
Jesuits’ institutions of the country to take up advanced educa- 
tional work, is quietly preparing for the opening of the profes- 
sional schools projected for the new establishment on St. Charles 
Avenue in that city. A special Pre-Medical course was begun 
with the opening of classes early in September and the full uni- 
versity courses will be gradually introduced. The promoters of 
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the work are assured of the patronage and support of all Chris- 
tian men and women who in these days freighted with dangers 
to the youth of the land, realize the importance of Christian Edu- 
cational work. The Most Reverend Archbishop of New Orleans 
has taken special interest in the movement and has given it his 
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enthusiastic support. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Franciscan Tertiaries and Catholic Social Action 


The Pope has sent an important letter to the three Ministers 
‘General of the Friars Minor, reproving a tendency among the 
Tertiaries of St. Francis to neglect their institute in order to 
engage in social action, imagining that by so doing they will 
serve society the better. The Holy Father lays down the prin- 
ciple that they will be most useful to both Church and State by 
living according to their: vocation of penance and charity, and 
-indicates what that life should be both with regard to the Ter- 
tiaries themselves and the works for their neighbor. He then 
orders that should any Tertiary establish a new work of piety 
or beneficence, this, even though the rulers of the order have 
been in some way its authors, must be entirely under the bishop 
and governed by one approved by him. As for the general meet- 
ings of the Tertiaries, they are to be presided over by the supe- 
riors of the First Order. In them only those things that appe.- 
-tain to the order shall be discussed, and all merely social or eco- 
-nomic questions are to be excluded. The transactions of suct 
meetings are not to be published without the Minister General’s 
consent. 

It would be a grave mistake to suppose that the Holy Father, 
who has so often spoken of the necessity of legitimate Catholic 
social action, intends this letter to discourage it. We may be 
allowed to point out, nevertheless, that he condemns implicitly 
an exaggerated idea of social action which, unless corrected, 
will frustrate all the good to be hoped for in the zeal with which 
-many Catholics are devoting themselves to social questions. This 
exaggeration is the notion that in these days social activity is 
practically the only important thing, that in it is to be found the 
salvation of society, and of religion not only in the individuai, 
“but even in the Church. _Such an idea is contrary to the funda- 
mental precept of the Gospel: “seek first the Kingdom of God.” 

“We must meet the Socialist on his own ground and beat him,” 
is a sound principle if properly understood, but it has a sense 
which is utterly false and destructive of spiritual life. In its 
-true sense it means that we must free Holy Church from the 
Socialist’s odious calumny, that it is indifferent to the bodily 
afflictions of its children. We must show that now as ever, the 
Church is the best of mothers, exerting itself to secure for men 
-those temporal goods that facilitate a life of Christian piety, yet 
.doing so in an orderly manner, not sacrificing the end of man’s 
creation to the means given him to obtain that end, but expect- 
ing every one to practise the Christian virtues, to restrain Ins 
_appetites, to walk in the way of the cross and to hold fast the 
watchword of our faith: “What does it profit a man if he gain 
-the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” We 
must show the hollowness of Socialism, the fallaciousness of its 
theories, the selfishness of its practice, for there never has been a 
tyrant more callous with regard to the suffering of the individual 
than the leaders of this movement. But we may not meet Social- 
ism, even negatively, on the ground of its false principles. We 
-may not even abstract from man’s spiritual nature, eternity, 
God, our Divine Lord and His revealed law for man’s conduct 
in this world. We may not meet every Socialist’s promise with 
a similar promise of temporal good. Socialism is irresponsible. 
It costs it nothing to make promises that can never be fulfilled. 
‘The Catholic Church is the most responsible institution this 
vworld ean ever know. It is the pillar and ground of truth, re- 


sponsible to God, who has given it the truth, responsible to men 
if, by an impossible supposition, it could proclaim a lie. It has 
for all mankind’ great and precious promises; but it may not 
promise what it can not perform, or hold out hopes that can not 
be fulfilled. And it knows with the knowledge of its Divine 
Founder that no manipulation of material goods can bring in a 
golden age for man. 

The scope of Catholic social action is not to convert the 
Socialist by persuading him that the religion of Christ favors 
his lawless desires. There is.but one way to convert men, to 
preach Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and those who will not 
listen must remain in their state of perdition. Its work is to 
save to Christ those who are in danger of being drawn away by 
the seducer. ‘It does this by showing sympathy with the poor; 
by laboring earnestly to ameliorate their condition; by strength- 
ening in them the Christian virtues which help much to better 
their material condition. With regard to the rich it has a work 
of at least equal importance: to bring before them a clear knowl- 
edge of the condition of their suffering brethren; to withdraw 
them from selfish luxury; to organize them for the due perform- 
ance of their duty as Christians, namely, to do good, to distribute, 
to redeem their many sins by alms really proportionate to their 
means; to terrify them, if necessary, not only by the assurance 
that while they feast and riot the cry of the poor enters into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, but also by warning them from 
past history and present facts of the terrible vengeance preparing 
for them at the hands of men provoked beyond the restraints of | 
justice by their excesses. ; 

This being so, it is clear that Catholic social action can not 
accomplish anything without the Gospel of the Cross. At no 
time, perhaps, was the preaching of penance more necessary than 
to-day. The spirit of the age is unpenitential; yet without a 
penitential spirit in rich and poor alike Catholic social action 
will be profitless. The Third Order of St. Francis preaches by 
its practice penance and detachment from worldly goods; and by 
so doing it conduces more powerfully to social reform than it 
could ever do by neglecting its institute to occupy itself with 
social and economic questions. It does its work in helping to 
give the very life-blood to Catholic social action; and this, we 
think, is the mind of the Holy Father. H.W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Laymen’s League for Retreats and Social Studies an- 
nounces the removal of its office to Room 2527, Park Row Build- 
ing, 13-21 Park Row, New York City. A representative of the 
“League” will be there at all times to give information regarding 
the retreats for laymen, which are held every second week at the 
House of Retreats, “Mt. Manresa,” Fort Wadsworth, Staten 
Island. Although the opening of the new office means considera- 
ble expense, yet the consistent development of the retreat work 
has made such action necessary. The prime object of the 
“League” is to increase the number of men making an annual 
week-end retreat, and a total to date of 1,350 retreatants is 
proof that satisfactory progress is being made in that regard. In 
addition, the “League” through its members binds itself to raise 
funds to pay interest and charges on the “Mt. Manresa” prop- 
erty, and ultimately to discharge a heavy mortgage on same; it 
maintains a “School of Social Studies” (the second year of which 
will open November 11th) for the training of Catholic lay lec- 
turers against Socialism; and it will send to its members from 
time to time literature detailing authoritatively the Church’s posi- 
tion on important questions, so that the members may be able 
intelligently to.defend the Church from attack. Sound financial 
support is urgently needed in order that the foregoing plans may 
be carried out, and substantial contributions are solicited. At 
present the sole source of revenue is menabership dues of $3.00 
a year, and “live” men are urged to become members and ac- 
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tively interest themselves in the work. The next week-end re- 
treat will begin,October 18th, and application for accommoda- 
tions can be made personally at the above address, or by mail to 
the Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., spiritual director. 


“My Study Club,” says the Rev. Thomas Wright in the Cath- 
olic Times of Liverpool, September 27, “consisted of five young 
fellows and myself. They were a keen set. They had not had 
the advantages of a secondary education, but they undertook 
sociology and economics. Nor did they cease to be ‘club’ mem- 
bers. Besides their business obligations, three of them were ac- 
tive committee members of their parish recreation club. They 
found time for their social study; they found time for their 
billiards, they found time to attend their committee meetings, 
and in business they were anxious to succeed—in short, they 
were the metal out of which one could construct a study club.” 
After offering by way of prelude certain suggestions as to how 
to organize a study club and where the members may hold their 
meetings, Father Wright continues: “Now for my Study Club. 
I have got my members together; the place of meeting has been 
settled. We fix the date of our first meeting and we meet. We 
have the syllabus of the Catholic Social Guild Study Scheme in 
front of us. We proceed to draw up our rules and to determine 
upon the subject we are to tackle. Our rules we cast in a free- 
and-easy mould; they are mainly two (1) the appointment of a 
chairman, (2) and the appointment of a secretary. The office of 
secretary resolves itself into supplying the club with the litera- 
ture prescribed by the C.S.G. syllabus (and collecting the money 
for the defrayal of the debt incurred), and into notifying mem- 
bers of occasional alteration in date or place of meeting. — 

The duty of chairman—a position which might be held by the 
members in rotation—is to bring debate, inclined sometimes to 
scamper down by-lanes, back to the high road and to economize 
time by preventing too lengthy a disquisition on any single point. 
More rules we have not. Our study club is run on recreative 
lines which are not marked out by tape that is red. We are 
going in for Course A, i. e., Social and Economic Theory. Our 
secretary, with a sharp eye to business, noted that by sending 
for a Book Box to the honorary secretary of the C.S.G., 105, 
Marylebone road, London, N. W., he could have the books ap- 
pointed by the syllabus quickly to hand. We are to meet once a 
fortnight, and for our next meeting we have all decided to read 
the first twenty-six pages of Dardano’s “Elements of Social 
Science and Political Economy.” The subject is somewhat diffi- 
cult for beginners, and I am a little anxious. The fortnight is 

-over and my fellow-students turn up to a man. I pass a swift 
look at their faces. The glance is returned with a puzzled smile 


from one and by another with a doleful shake of the head. Yet 


they open their note books and I observe synoptical notes, and 
later I learn of questions that have been jotted down. We stick 
to that first chapter and the mists of the past fortnight are gone. 
We know something about Dardano’s method and we have got 
an inkling concerning the nature of our study. We return after 
another fortnight and the smiles are brighter and the head- 
shakes less distressful. The chairman reads the text as usual, 
and the rest punctuate his reading with questions and comments. 
We begin to perceive how the principles of sociology apply to 
our lives—our private life, our business life, our municipal life, 
and our national life. Like Peary at the North Pole, we feel the 
exultation of the explorer—only we are conscious that countless 
others right through the ages, under the guidance of our Wise 
Mother the Church, have been here before us. “Excuse me in- 
terrupting, Mr. Chairman, will you please pass the matches.’ At 
my study club we allow smoking. As a matter of fact, there is 
little red tape in social study itself. 

‘We will submit this matter to the editor 
Question Box,’ says the chairman. ‘In these 
times it is well for us we have the Catholic Times!’ 


Ota Gra:G: 
un-Catholic 
Though 


you may not think much of our chairman’s wit, he is a shrewd 
fellow for all that. He has a sharp eye for two things—he 
always manages somehow to get through the portion of the text 
book fixed upon at the previous meeting, and he so orders the 
time at his disposal—I never knew him to fail in this any more 
than in the other part of the procedure—that the last fifteen ~ 
minutes of each meeting may be given up to a soothing smoke 
and a chat that is sociable rather than social. ‘I had a rather 
interesting time on my way up to town last week,’ remarked one 
of our members towards the end of the session—he travelled 
frequently and used to tell us that ‘Dardano’ invariably kept him 
company on his journeys. ‘Yes, a great time! In my compart- 
ment were an ardent Socialist and the best specimen of a sweater 
I ever wish to meet. It was those articles of Wells on “Labor 
Unrest” that set the ball rolling. Our talk was friendly. Good 
old Dardano! I don’t think I convinced either of them, but they 
both left me singing a complimentary duet that I had given them 
something to think about. Well, would you mind if I were to 
relate as nearly as I can remember the course of the argument, 
for I should like to know if I answered my opponents correctly?’ 
We listened with wideawake interest to the story, as he re- 
counted the opinions from either side, and as he, ready for them 
both, drove home the sane truths of Catholic teaching. ‘If we 
could have more study clubs and more Catholic young fellows 
of his stamp!’ I said to myself as he concluded his narrative. 

Our six months of social study are finished and it is now the 
first week in July—the week of the C.S.G. examination. Three 
of our members—for we had lost one and the fourth is holiday 
making—stand for the examination. My study club has now 
completed its course. Those happy evenings spent together, to 
which we had all looked forward fortnight by fortnight, and 
later week by week, are pleasant memories with each of us. Un- 
doubtedly my study club added to the joys of our lives, and let 
us hope it has extended the sphere of our usefulness. Our three 
candidates, I may add, for the encouragement of others, passed 
their examination—one winning ‘honors.’ You want to spend 
a happy winter, my kind young reader; you have ambition to 
assist the Church by some truer and higher art than the mere 
wielding of a billiard cue. Think over the matter I have ven- 
tured to place before you. If you cannot form a study club, 
you may at least see your way to become a private student. In- 
tending students may obtain the syllabuses A, B and C (which 
are printed together) on application to the Hon. Secretary, Cath- 
olic Social Guild Study Scheme, 36, Holland Street, London, W. 
Sixpence in stamps must be enclosed and the address clearly 
written.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Public School Un-American 


In his discourse at the dedication of the new Ursuline College 
in New Orleans, Bishop Gunn, of Natchez, after stating the 
religious and educational grounds why “we Catholics who con- 
tribute a fifth or sixth of $403,000,000 to the Public School, con- 
tribute nearly as much to keep our children out of it,” gave as 
a fourth reason for our fear of the system that it is un-Ameri- 
can: 

“Tt is un-American because it is not Christian; it does not 
suffer little children to go to Christ during the school hours; 
it even forbids them, and here we ask why use a system for 
American children, which has successfully dechristianized other 
children. What right has any system to exclude religion from 
school life, to sterilize American education of everything Chris- 
tian and religious? How is religion recognized by America 
as a necessary element in the reformation of the criminal, but 
not in the formation of American children. Belated reformation 
seems better than early formation! What about an ounce of 
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prevention? Again, where did God authorize anyone or any 
system, power or party to insult Him, by implying that He was 
unwelcome, undesirable, something to be avoided in the Ameri- 
can school room? And finally, we ask with something like fear 
and trembling, that if there is a power in this Christian land 
‘to banish God and Christ from school life, what guarantee is 
there that the same power may not banish everything religious 
from the life of the individual, the family, and the nation. 

“It is un-American, because it is unfair. It is unfair to im- 
pose a conscience tax on a large number of American citizens, 
it is unfair to dogmatize to the advantage of the unbeliever, 
by supporting a system that discounts religion, that implies that 
religion has no rightful place in education, that religion and 
science should be divorced, and that American Christians must 
accept a system sterilized of all religion. It is unfair, to thus 
favor religious indifference, or irreligion, while taxing Christians 
for the ways and means of bringing about their own destruc- 
tion. 

“Tt is un-American, because it seems to undermine the very 
foundation of our national existence, that is to say, our national 
morality. In his farewell address, George Washington has 
warned us, ‘That reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles,’ but from our public schools, from those vast human 
incubators, come forth yearly twenty million American fledglings 
whose education has been as completely sterilized of religious 
princples, as the four hundred million dollar a year system can 
make them. What is the system doing to secure a national mor- 
ality, without which there is national.ruin? If it does nothing, 
it is un-American and un-patriotic. 

“Look a little closer and follow the system in its results. To- 
day forty per cent. of our population do not go to Church; 
twenty-five per cent. do not even acknowledge God; it is said 
that two-thirds of our population are to-day religious illiterates. 
Our children hear nothing of God in school, and little about Him 
in the Church, because they don’t go there. We have, I fear 
it is a consequence, the unenviable distinction of heading the 
crime list, the murder list, the divorce list of the world. That 
national nightmare of ours, divorce, is breaking up one home in 
every twelve, we have unrest and discontent among the masses, 
increasing greed among the moneyed classes, we are cultivating 
the Atheist in this generation, forgetting that the Atheist of 
one generation begets or becomes the Anarchist of the next. We 
are witnessing a baby famine among those who are loudest in 
proclaiming Anglo-Saxon supremacy; we see a nation shutting 
its eyes, when the Barbarians are swarming at its gates. We 
are assisting at the funeral of that old stock that was splendidly 
represented at Bunker Hill, Yorktown and New Orleans, and 
watching with national unconcern other races who are supplant- 
ing us and winning our heritage, not by their learning or in- 
telligence, but by their cradles—is this American, is this patri- 
otic? 

“To say the least, these are symptoms of a national disease; 
they are the storm signals, warning us that there is something 
wrong in our national life. Seeing this, as we must, we Ameri- 
can Catholics come out publicly and boldly, and proclaim that, 
as a nation, we are strangling the Christianity of the future, we 
are undermining the religious principles, the morality, the very 
foundations and props of our national life, by excluding religion 
from the schools of the nation. 

“Not satisfied with raising our voices in alarm and in protest, 
we go further and build schools, where Christ may enter, where 
His principles, His teachings, His morality, are taught, learned 
and followed. Fifty thousand of our Catholic Sisters hold out 
their arms, exclaiming with Christ, ‘Suffer little childen to come 
to Me and forbid them not,’ and behind the teachers and children 
stand fifteen million of our Catholic citizens, buildings, schools, 
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paying teachers, giving their- children as pupils, and as sisters 
encouraging every effort made to save the faith of the American 
child, and the morality and the Christianity of the American 
nation.” 


OBITUARY 


September 28 -was the closing day of a long and exemplary 
life. James Roberts Kelly was born September 9, 1827, at Balti- 
more, County Limerick, the son of Lawrence O’Kelly. He came 
to the United States a young .man and reached California in 
1855. Some years later he became the partner of C. D. O’Sulli- 
van, and for many years was with him the chief wholesale dealer 
in paints, glass and oils. The retirement of his partner and ad- 
vancing years led to his withdrawal from that business; and for 
the last twenty-three years he was president of the Hibernia 
Bank, of which he had already been director for a long time. 

Mr. Kelly was a noteworthy Catholic. He entered into close 
relations with St. Ignatius’ Church when this was a little frame 
building among the sandhills of St. Ann’s Valley. He saw the 
neighborhood transformed into the busiest part of San Francisco, 
the second St. Ignatius’ Church abandoned for the third, the 
famous one on Van Ness Avenue. He saw this destroyed in 
the fire that followed the earthquake of 1906, and returned with 
the Fathers to frame-building days again. He saw the corner- 
stone laid of the fifth St. Ignatius and watched the great build- 
ing rise. All hoped that he might live to see the Holy Sacrifice 
offered in it. But this was not to be. 

For fifty years Mr. Kelly was Prefect of the Sodality of St. 
Ignatius’ Church, and no more faithful prefect could be seen. 
He was honored in many ways by his fellow citizens, but we 
think that he looked upon his position, the first of Mary’s ser- 
vants in her sodality, as his chief honor. Children have grown 
far beyond middle age, and their most persistent memory is Mr. 
Kelly at the head of the sodality and in his place at High Mass 
and Vespers in St. Ignatius’ Church. Once or twice his modesty 
induced him to seek to be replaced as prefect, but the sodality 
would have no other. , 

In every Catholic charity Mr. Kelly held a foremost place. 
The Youth’s Directory was a favorite work; and about thirty 
years ago he was a leader aniong those who, mingling the useful 
with the pleasant, made the public celebration of St. Patrick’s 
Day a source of profit for that deserving institution. His pri- 
vate charity was large. Many live to bless him. Many more 
gone before him into the heavenly kingdom testified at God’s 
judgment seat that he had made to himself friends of the mam.- 
mon of injustice, and waited to receive him into the*everlasting 
habitations. Mr. Kelly was, we believe, the last of that noble 
band of Irish Catholics who, supporting the chief pastors and 
clergy of San Francisco, laid the foundations deep and firm of 
the flourishing Church in that city. He was a perfect gentle- 
man of the old school, suave, polished, a lover of true culture. 
He was, through his mother, a second cousin of Lord Roberts, 
the famous soldier. A large family of children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren mourn his loss, and cherish his memory. 


The Catholic Times of Liverpool announces the death of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Angus MacFarlane, Lord Bishop of the diocese 
of Dunkeld, Scotland, on September 24, after a week’s illness. 
His Lordship returned home on September 17 from an ordina- 
tion service at Kinnoull, Perth, suffering from a chill, which 
developed into acute pneumonia. His death caused keen sorrow 
throughout the diocese of Dunkeld, and in Scotland generally. 
Among the last to see him before the end was the new Coadjutor 
Archbishop of Glasgow, the Most Rev. Dr. Mackintosh, who was 
his old friend. “Bishop MacFarlane was the third Bishop of 
Dunkeld of the restored hierarchy. He was present in Mon- 
treal two years ago at the Eucharistic Congress with the Very 
Rev. Michael Canon Lavelle of Perth. 
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CHRONICLE 


Foreign Vessels Barred.—For the safeguarding of the 
military secrets of the United States, President Taft has 
issued an order forbidding foreign vessels to enter the 
following ports without the special authority of the Navy 
Department: Tortugas, Fla.; Great Harbor, Culebra; 


Red Flags at Lawrence 


Guantanamo, Cuba; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; Guam, and . 


Subig Bay, Philippine Islands. These ports are Ameri- 
can naval bases. The order declares that they are not 
sub-ports of entry, and should not be made such. It 
specifically closes the harbors to commercial and privately 
owned vessels of foreign register, as well as to the war- 
ships of foreign powers, unless the Secretary of the Navy 
sanctions their entry. 


American Fleet Review.—Widespread interest was 
aroused by the great naval display at New York from 
October 12 to October 15. It was the biggest mobiliza- 
tion of war vessels ever held in American waters. The 
fleet was inspected first by Secretary Meyer of the Navy 
and later on the same day by the President of the United 
States. Every class of fighting ship from the super- 
dreadnought of the Wyoming and Arkansas type down 
to the little submarine was on exhibition. Myriads of 
sightseers witnessed the impressive marine pageant. In 
all there were about 1,000 commissioned officers, under 
the command of Rear Admiral Osterhaus, 300 warrant 
officers and 26,000 enlisted men on the 123 ships, an 
armada which included thirty-one powerful battleships, 
two of which are the peers of any fighting craft afloat. 
On Columbus Day, five thousand six hundred sailors and 
marines marched through Manhattan between a million 
of its citizens massed on the sidewalks, under an arbor 


Fashion in Sachet Prayers 


of American flags and past the Mayor and Rear Admiral 
Osterhaus and a large number of distinguished officers and 
men in the reviewing stand fronting the Public Library. 
Mayor Gaynor gave a banquet on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 14, at the Hotel Astor, in the name of New York 
City to President Taft, his Cabinet and 1,400 guests, in- 
cluding 600 officers of the fleet. Speeches were delivered 
by the Mayor, President Taft and Secretary Meyer, both 
the President and the Secretary dwelling on the necessity 
of building more battleships if the United States is to 
maintain its position as a naval power. The pageant, it 
was hoped, would induce young men to enlist. 


New Revolt in Mexico.—General Felix Diaz, nephew 


‘of General Porfirio Diaz, the deposed President of 
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Mexico, raised the banner of revolt at Vera Cruz on 
October 16, entering the city with five hundred men and 
seizing the arsenal and garrison. He took over the Gov- 
ernment offices without opposition. On the following 
day General Diaz was proclaimed provisional President 
of the republic, and a Cabinet was named, including 
Francisco de la Barra, who was provisional President 
preceding the inauguration of Madero, and General Ber- 
nardo Reyes, who is in prison in the capital, as the result 
of the failure of an attempted rebellion a year ago. The 
Navy Department at Washington has ordered the cruiser 
Des Moines to return immediately from Progreso to Vera 
Cruz to protect American lives and property. The Diaz 
movement is likely to prove the most formidable that 
President Madero has yet had to deal with. General 
Diaz is popular with the army and the people, and has 
shown capacity for leadership. He will be a dangerous 
rival of Madero if Zapata and Orozco should recognize 
his candidacy for the presidency. 
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South America.—The material progress of South 
America within recent years is really extraordinary. 
Commerce has increased a hundred per cent. The pro- 
ducts of the country go everywhere—the caoutchouc of 
Brazil, copper of Peru, nitrate of Chili, cocoa of Ecua- 
dor, wool of Argentina, The population has advanced 
more in proportion than in any other country on earth, it 
is said. Argentina for instance, receives about 200,000 
European immigrants every year. A saying of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is quoted, that Argentina will equal in 
twenty years the progress of the United States. Even 
now, the South Americans boast, it is ahead of the United 
States in many things—in literary culture, in certain 
professional careers, and above all in family life; .for 
divorce, the bane of North America, is rare in the South 
American republics. The statement is made by South 
Americans that there are more divorces in Chicago in one 
week than in all South America in a year. 


Canada.—The Macdonald election, which turned on 
reciprocity, has gone in favor of the Conservatives by a 
majority of 792, an increase of more than 600 votes over 
their majority in the general election. The McGill 
students have resumed the riotous conduct of last year. 
Returning from their annual sports they fell foul of the 
police. Stones were thrown, one of which broke the skull 
of a person in the street. Two students were arrested. 
One was given a fine of $25, or two months’ imprison- 
ment, for rioting and profanity; the other was fined $10 
for inciting to riot. The students call the idea that they 
were throwing stones absurd, and insinuate that these 
came from the police, which to the normal mind seems 
still more absurd. The students’ council met to investi- 
gate the matter and decided that the magistrate was 
quite wrong and that their fellow-students are guiltless. 
They appointed a committee of three to examine into the 
whole affair. One is inclined to ask, whether those who 
have endowed McGill so liberally intended the education 
they provided to include the setting up of an irresponsible 
tribunal of students to revise the acts of the responsible 
courts. Sir James Whitney, Premier of Ontario, de- 
clares that he will compel the bilingual school boards to 
accept the new regulations. The Catholics of Ontario 
are asking what would happen, if the Minister of Edu- 
cation in Quebec should order that in the English schools 
French must bé the ordinary vehicle of instruction; that 
English should be used only in case of necessity and in 
the first grade exclusively; that a special class of French 
should be provided for those who cannot speak the lan- 
guage sufficiently to follow the other courses; that in 
these English should be taught to those only whose 
parents demand it; that no more than an hour daily 
should be given to this language, and that a French Cath- 
olic inspector should be charged with seeing that these 
provisions are carried out. Yet French Catholics really 
learn English in the Ontario schools, while in Quebec the 
English Protestants ignore French absolutely, though it 
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is the language of the Province and officially has equal 
rights with English throughout the Dominion so far as 
the Federal Constitution is concerned. 


Great Britain.—The Miners’ Federation has been hold- 
ing its yearly meeting. It demands the nationalization 
of mines and has drafted a bill for this purpose. It will 
hardly get it introduced into the present Parliament. 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter have issued a proclama- 
tion calling upon their followers to resume their activity 
against property. They are to draw the line at human 
life. A parliamentary committee has been appointed 
to investigate the Postmaster General’s contracts with 
the Marconi Company. These are said to be extrava- 


gant ; and the Postmaster General, Mr. Herbert Samuel ; 


the Attorney General, Sir Rufus Isaacs; and Mr. Lloyd 
George are charged with having used them as a means of 
making money by dealing in Marconi shares, In moving 
the appointment of the committee, Mr, Herbert Samuel 
denied absolutely these charges.——The Times seems to 
attach great importance to the letters of its Ulster special 
correspondent, notwithstanding his very weak answers 
to Mrs. J. R. Green. It is not easy to see the drift of the 
later ones. Apparently it is to show the nobility of the 
Ulster Protestant and that in the northern Province he 
alone is worthy to be called an Irishman. During 1911 
25,840 wild beasts were destroyed in India, This number 
included 1,426 tigers, 5,252 leopards and 4,251 wolves. 
Nearly 172,000 poisonous snakes were killed. The loss 
of cattle through wild beasts was 91,709, and through 
snakes 10,533. 


Ireland.—The closure motions for facilitating the pass- 
age of the Home Rule Bill had majorities of from 91 to 
150. The schedule is so arranged that the Bill is expected 
to pass third reading by the second week of December. 
There had been rumors that the Cabinet contemplated 
postponing or abandoning the measure, and that Mr. 
Massingham’s appeal for a referendum and Mr. Church- 
ill’s suggestion about separate parliaments for various 
parts of England were ballons d’essai in that direction. 
Mr. Asquith met these rumors, October 6, by declaring: 
“Our intention remains what it has been throughout, to 
place this Bill on the statute-book of the realm.” The . 
organized demonstration in Northeast Ulster had told 
them nothing they did not know before and “had offended 
both the good taste and the good sense of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen.” The claim of the Ulster minority, that 
they were entitled to resist, if need be by force, enactments 
of the Government and Parliament of the United King- 
dom was “a negation of the root principles of democratic 
government, and Parliament and Government are not 
going to bow to such a threat.” The loss of 8 out of 41 
by-elections, three of them three-cornered contests, was 
not going to deflect him or his colleagues from “a task to 
which they are bound by every obligation of conviction 
and honor.” Mr. Asquith repeated these statements on 
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the opening of Parliament, tasked the Unionist leaders 
with sowing the seeds of anarchy by their support of the 
Ulsterite program, and declared that “the Government is 
determined to place the Bill on the statute-book within 
the lifetime of the present Parliament.” Mr. Redmond 
has denounced as an “absolute fable” the story that the 
Governntent had been negotiating with him about the 
exclusion of Northeast Ulster from the Home Rule Bill. 

—The Irish Prelates, meeting at Maynooth under the 
chairmanship of Cardinal Logue, have supported the 
- Catholic Headmasters’ protest against the discriminations 
in the Birrell education grant. They had always ad- 
vocated and still earnestly commend the claim of the lay 
teachers, but, “In the allocution of a. public grant we 
must’ protest against discrimination between lay and 
clerical teachers, and vindicate as an inalienable right 
the power to employ the teachers whose services the in- 
terests of education demand, whether laymen or clerics.” 
Very Rev. Dr. Hogan was elected President of 
Maynooth to succeed Dr. Mannix, now Coadjutor-Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, and Dr. MacRory, editor of the 
Irish Theological Quarterly, succeeds Dr, Hogan in the 
Vice-Presidency, 


Balkan Situation.—War was declared by the Turkish 
Empire on Bulgaria. and Servia on October 17, and fight- 
ing immediately broke out along the whole length of 
their frontiers. Although Greece was not included in 
the declaration the Turks advanced across the Greek 
frontier and the conflicts began here as well as to the 
northward. Greece severed diplomatic relations with 
Turkey the same day, and her fleet sailed for the Gulf 
of Arta, entrance to which was forced in spite of heavy 
fire from the Turkish shore batteries. Europe is now 
resigned to the war and the feeling of the Bourses indi- 
cates that there is increased confidence that the hostilities 
will be localized. The Turkish Minister left Athens on 
October 17, when Greece made a declaration of war, and 
Servia at the same time notified her Minister at Constan- 
tinople of her declaration against Turkey, and King Peter 
went to the front to order the advance of his troops. The 
European Powers, in the opinion of diplomatic circles, 
must now await a favorable moment to take concerted 
action. This might be in the form of mediation between 
the belligerents, or, if the war should have definite results 
one way or the other, their action might be expressed 
concretely at a conference. 


Spain.—The ninth Socialist Congress held its inaugural 
session in the Spanish Theatre, Madrid, on September 25, 
under the presidency of Sefior Caballero, with delegates 
from France and Portugal. The statement of the Por- 
tuguese Sefior Caneira, that Socialism is stationary in 
his country owing to lack of organization, will cause sur- 
prise. The French delegate, M. Renaudel, the editor of 
L’Humanité, advocated ardently a universal republic of 
labor to emancipate the proletariate; and boasted of the 
constant conquests of Socialism in Germany, Italy and 


France; declaring that, in case of a European war, a 
social revolution would be proclaimed. The Republican, 
Sefior Pablo Iglesias, said that a republic was impossible 
in Spain without the aid of the Socialists, and urged the 
union of all workingmen as the sole basis of complete re- 
demption. The large audience, after frequent and loud 
applause, filed out singing the Marseillaise. In the sixth 
session, September 29, Sefior Caballero said the masses in 
Spain were revolutionary, but the leading men were not. 
The question of coalition of the Socialists with the Re- 
publicans was discussed, and ultimately agreed upon. 
Sefior Menendez made the assertion that 30,000 men 
would rise in revolt in Viscaya if the Catholic Conserva- 
tive, Sefior Maura, returned to power, and he counted on 
the aid of all Spanish Socialists, The Congress closed on 
the last day of September. It has a well-developed pro- 
gram, especially regarding municipal and agrarian ques- 
tions. During the sessions petitions were received 
demanding the suppression of the Senate, of standing 
armies, the revocation of the death sentence, the suppres- 
sion of the stipends of the clergy, and of official oaths, 
the elimination of indirect taxation, the prohibition that 
civil duties or work should be done by soldiers; demand- 
ing, also, the nationalization of mines, the legal equality 
of illegitimate with legitimate children, the abolition of 
the monarchy, etc., etc. These wild anarchical demands 
were referred to the provincial associations. Sefior 
Fabra Rivas, elected national representative to the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, urged, at the close, the Socialist 
organization of field laborers. Finally the Congress ap- 
proved by acclamation the general railway strike just 
then declared in Spain. The strike, however, after the 
general mobilization of troops, and especially after the 
reserves employed by the railways had been suddenly 
called to the colors, began to weaken and, according to the 
last news, the Catalonian strikers have resolved to come 
to terms. 


Italy.—The theme proposed for discussion this year 
at the Catholic Social Conference at Venice, late in Sep- 
tember, was the religious character of the schools of Italy. 
The leading speakers took the position that Italy is threat- 
ened practically with de-Christianization through the 
public schools. Accepting the fact that the Italian people 
is a Catholic people, it was declared the desire of the 
Conference to keep Christ and Catholicism in the schools, 
else the country and its sovereignty are threatened with 
downfall. There was a masterly paper read by Professor 
Boggiano, of the University of Genoa, on the natural 
right of freedom of teaching and its essential need for a 
free and enlightened nation. He evidently shared the 
view of John Stuart Mill, that: “It is not endurable that 
a government should either de jure or de facto have con- 
trol over the education of a people.” Two things the 
Conference declared for: the protection of private schools 
from the encroachment of the government and its offi- 
cials, for which purpose the retaining of legal counsel 
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and the pooling of interests were suggested; and the in- 
religious teaching in the elementary public 


sistence upon 
schools, as at present guaranteed by law, though refused 
by the minions of the law. Towards this constant agita- 
tion in the press was recommended as well as frequent 
interpellation of the Government in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


France.—Canon Laude, a well-known promoter of 
Catholic schools and education in France, after a per- 
sonal investigation of conditions in every diocese of the 
country, has just drawn up for the Societé d’Education 
an excellent report on the state of Catholic schools. Since 
1902, 20,000 schools have been closed by the Government 
because the teachers of these belonged to religious Con- 
gregations. Of this number 8,000 have already been 
reopened, either with secularized members of religious 
Congregations as teachers or with laymasters and mis- 
tresses approved by the ecclesiastical authorities. Canon 
Laude informs us that the teaching force now numbers 
8,000 schoolmasters and 25,000 schoolmistresses. The 
annual cost of the schools, defrayed entirely by the vol- 
untary offerings of Catholics, already amounts to 45 
million frances, the outlay for teachers’ salaries alone 
calling for 30 millions. Every year about 200 new schools 
are thrown open to Catholic children. Even in the less 
Catholic districts the religious schools appear to grow 
in favor daily; they are usually crowded while the state 
lay schools remain often empty. This preference appears 
to be based in some cases on other reasons than the desire 
of religious instruction. The schoolmasters in the lay 
schools dabble considerably in politics, and the training 
of the children suffers in consequence. Canon Laude 
closes his report with an interesting table showing the 
attendance at these Catholic schools in the various dio- 
ceses. Cambrai leads with 100,000 pupils, Lyons follows 
with 50,000, then Rennes with 42,000, Vannes with 
42,000, Nantes with 41,000, Guimper with 38,000, Paris 
with 35,000, Arras with 33,000 and so down the list. 
The poor showing of Paris is readily explained. Some 
of the schools closed in that city since 1902 either already 
belonged to the State or were the property of the religious 
Congregations and therefore confiscated by the State. 
The foundation of new schools has thus been more diffi- 
cult in Paris owing especially to the high price of ground 
for building. Catholics in Paris try to supply the lack 
of schools by numerous “patronages,’’ where the young 
people are received on Sundays and Thursdays, days on 
which they are free from classes in the State schools. 


Germany.—The President of the Reichstag, John 
Kaempf, has resigned his mandate. The validity of his 
election had been contested and its illegality appears to 
have been sufficiently evident. The Progressive Party, 
whose Representative he was, will now most probably 
propose his name for reelection. The announcement 
has been made that Karl Max Prince Lichnowsky is to 
succeed Baron Marschall v. 


Bieberstein as Ambassador 


to England. The new appointee was born March 8, 1860, 
at Kreuzenort and has filled diplomatic positions at Stock- 
holm, Dresden, Constantinople, Bukarest and Vienna. 
Since 1904 he had withdrawn from all political service. 


. __—The new Zeppelin air cruiser “L 1,” intended for 


the navy, has successfully completed its trial flight of 
thirty-one hours, with twenty-one persons on board. In 
covering 1,700 kilometres in this time it broke all pre- 
vious long distance records of speed, attaining an average 
of 57 kilometres an hour. The new airship is armed with 
a machine gun, equipped with a complete outfit for wire- 
less telegraphy, and provided with oil, benzine and food 
supplies sufficient for four days. The sleeping cabins are 
along the passage way between the two gondolas. Its 
wireless apparatus is controlled by all the stations of 
the Empire. 


German Oil Monopoly.—The attempt of the Standard 
Oil Company to obtain a monopoly in Germany in order 
to raise the price of its product will most probably be 
checked at the opening of the Reichstag. Provisional 
measures have already been taken to assume public con- 
trol of this entire trade and to obtain the necessary ship- 
ments of oil from various competing firms in the United 
States, Russia, Rumania and Galicia. The construction 
of a tank fleet for this purpose is likewise under con- 
sideration. These measures are not directed against the 
American company, which will itself be invited to 
enter into competition. Since, however, a monopoly by 
Government officials is not desired, the necessary conces- 
sions will be made to a merchant company, which is to 
be under the supervision and control of the -Imperial 
Chancellor, The Government’s share in the net proceeds - 
will be devoted to social purposes. The new company 1s 
to be launched- with a share capital of fifty million marks 
and additional preference shares of ten million marks. 
This capital is to be devoted to the purchase of the Ger- 
man-American Petroleum Company—a sister company 
of the Standard Oil—and of a few other large companies. 
Smaller firms, if unwilling to comply with the agreements 
to be made, will be forced to sell out. The great German 
banks have already been drawn into the deliberations by 
the Government and the proposed measures may speedily 
be carried into effect. The plans have been enthusias- 
tically received by the German press, which writes that 
never has capital sought more recklessly to bring under 
its yoke entire countries and nations than in the case of 
the Standard Oil, and that the sum devoted by it for 
the destruction of its competitors would have main- 
tained entire industries in a flourishing condition, while 
its bribes are at present supporting armies of merchants, 
lawyers, judges and parliamentarians. These provisions, 
as stated, are not directed against the American product, 
neither however is there any fear of a boycott, for though 
America has supplied by far the greatest portion of the 
oil consumed in Germany, a boycott of the German mar- 
ket would be suicidal for the American trade. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


+ The Balkan Peoples 


The Balkan Peninsula, stretching from the Adriatic to 
the Blatk Sea and from the Danube, Save and Kulpa to 
the Mediterranean, has an area of 187,976 square miles 
and a population of about twenty millions which includes 
four and a half million Greeks, about two million Turks, 
somewhat over two millions of the primitive Thraco- 
Ulyrian races (chiefly Albanians and Rumanian colo- 
mists), nearly eleven million Slavs, and the remainder 
Armenians, Jews and Gypsies. These are the main racial 
divisions, though there has been a large absorption of 
Turkish and Hunnish blood among the Bulgars and some 
interchange of Slavic and Turkish blood generally. There 
are many more Mahometans than Turks, especially 
in Albania and Macedonia, amounting to some three mil- 
lions, but their number has been steadily declining with 
the decadence of Turkish power. On the other hand, 
not a few of Turkish race, like the Gagauzi of Eastern 
Bulgaria, are Christians. Dalmatia, Croatia-Slavonia, 
northwestern Bosnia and the Gheg and Malissori tribes of 
Albania (about half its population) are predominantly 
Catholic, and there are scattered Bulgar, Armenian and 
Greek Uniats elsewhere, but outside of these districts and 
the Turkish territory around Constantinople, the Greek- 
Orthodox Church prevails. These Orthodox churches 
are independent of Constantinople, being in each State 
autocephalous. Freedom of religion is generally allowed 
by the constitution, but in practice is largely denied, as 
Catholic propaganda is forbidden and its Church govern- 
ment often subjected to annoying interference. Cath- 
olicity has, nevertheless, made great progress in the last 
two decades, and there is scarcely a district in which a 
-Catholic nucleus is not found, the heroic survivors of 
centuries of alternating and often combined persecu- 
tions of Islamism and schism, 

It will be seen that, excepting the ever narrowing Turk- 
ish border, the Balkans peoples are practically at one in 
religion, and outside of Greece, Southern Macedonia 
and parts of the Adriatic littoral, are also united by bonds 
of blood, which carries with it the bonds of a common 
or kindred tongue. They have also in common the tra- 

_ ditions of centuries of resistance to Mahometan rule and 
persecution, and these they share with the other Christian 
peoples of the Peninsula. They have had a checkered 
history, and in the great variety of time and place and 
circumstance not all of it was creditable, for it tells of 
inflicting as well as suffering oppression, but taken on 
the whole it is a story of persistent heroism. In defend- 
ing their civil and religious liberties single handed against 
overwhelming odds and when conquered again and 
again refusing to stay conquered; in repeatedly shaking 
off the Turkish yoke when apparently it was firm on their 
necks, the Balkan peoples, with their Rumanian and 


Polish neighbors, saved Christendom from the Turk. 
For centuries they were the sole barriers between the rest 
of Europe and the inpouring Turkish hordes, who were 
compelled to strain so hard and long to break down that 
stubborn wall and its continuous reconstructions that they 
finally broke themselves upon it. And when the Moslem 
myriads at length had crossed the wall of Balkan bodies 
and were battering at the gates of Vienna, it was an 
army of kindred Slavs under Sobieski who drove them 
back across the Danube and started the slow but sure 
retreat that now seems destined to end ingloriously be- 
yond the Bosporus. 

These centuries of battle for Christianity and freedom 
produced a long roll of heroic men and women of whom 
Europe has scarcely heard, mainly for the reason that it 
seldom cared to listen; and it must be admitted that most 
of the Balkan peoples are now in schism because the 
Catholic nations, once the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
had subsided, were cold to their woes and wants, and de- 
spite their repeated cries for help in sorest straits, were 
so immersed in their own petty quarrels and selfish in- 
terests that. they had neither time nor will to go to 
their assistance. It was from Gregory VII that the 
Grand Zupan Michael (1050-1080), who was the first to 
maintain effectively Servian independence against the 
Byzantine emperors, received the title of King, and in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the powerful Ne- 
manya dynasty of Servia was Catholic and in close re- 
lations with Innocent III and Honorius II], from whom 
it received its kingship. With the fall of the Latin Em- 
pire Servia, like the other Balkan States except Albania 
and the districts along the Adriatic, was thrown 
back on Constantinople; but unwillingly, for Stephan 
Duschan (1331-55), the greatest of Servia’s rulers, re- 
peatedly sought aid from the Popes against the increasing 
danger of Turkish invasion, and guaranteed reunion with 
the Latin Church if effective assistance was accorded 


him. The Popes gave personally what assistance they 


- could, financially and otherwise, but their appeals to 


Christendom were practically unheeded then, as later in 
the case of George Castriota, Alexander Bey (com- 
monly known as Skanderbeg), the great Albanian prince 
who to his last hour successfully resisted the whole force of 
the Moslem Empire. Cut off from Catholic Christendom 
and denied its support, the wonder is, not that the Balkan 
nations, who were always thrown into close connection 
with the Greek Church religiously and politically, should 
adopt its creed, but rather that when overrun by the 
Turkish horde, they should remain true to what Chris- 
tianity it had given them, 

Even now as heretofore the Christian nations, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or Grecian orthodox, seem more in- 
tent on securing their own selfish interests, etiphemistic- 
ally termed the Balance of Power, than the rights of their 
fellow Christians and the natural autonomy which com- 
munity of race, language and religion logically demands. 
Russia, Austria, Germany and England, in their eager- 
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ness to frustrate one another’s plans of territorial en- 
largement and develop their own, have been willing to let 
the Turkish cancer grow and the wrongs of their fellow- 
Christians rankle, so long as this iniquitous status quo 
seems to favor their ambitions; and Italy is ready, in 
exchange for a strip of Tripoli, to sacrifice its brave 
Christian allies of Albania to the Moslem. Nevertheless, 
the Catholic Albanians have been the first to join their 
Montenegrin neighbors of the Greek Church, and also 
the first to meet and put to flight the Turkish forces. 

Outside the Montenegrin dynasty, the character of the 
Balkan rulers, usually creatures of external intrigue, has 
not often commanded admiration, nor has the conduct of 
their subjects been always above reproach, but the people 
of these mountain regions have two qualities which ensure 
capacity for development into vigorous and healthy na- 
tionhood. What is admitted to be universally true of the 
Albanians is largely characteristic of them all: their men 
are brave and their women are pure. We can therefore 
sympathize with them in their struggle to maintain or 
gain control of the lands they had long held or fought 
for, even if their protection of our civilization by the bul- 
wark of their bodies against the onslaughts of Islam had 
not put us heavily in their debt; and we can enter into 
the feelings of an Irish Catholic lady, whose husband 
and son are officers in the Servian army. She writes 
from her present residence in Ireland: 

“War news comes to draw me back to Servia. My 
son is captain of cavalry, and I want to see him again. 
His father has also volunteered ; it will be his fourth cam- 
paign. My daughters in London have probably left for 


Servia already, as women are requisitioned to help in 


the hospitals. There will not be many Catholics there to 
write about, but I suppose you would rejoice in Christian 
victories over the Turks even though it be a great step 
forward for the schismatics, The cowardly and brutal 
big Powers who are Turkey’s supporters may cow once 
more the little States that are ready to aid their oppressed 
brethren, but what massacres are sure to follow any 
pretended concession to the Macedonians or Albanians! 
‘Peace’ in the Balkans always meant Christian holocausts 
to Moslem ascendency.” 

She ends by asking prayers for her family and friends 
on the fighting line. All Christians can pray for men who 
“fight for justice even unto death” that “God may con- 
quer their enemies, for them” and reestablish Christian 
law and right in regions that have been fertilized by gen- 
erations of Christian blood. Meanwhile the international 
promoters of peace, whose activities seem to droop when 
peace is in peril, might exercise their energies and in- 
fluence to the end that the outcoming settlement which 
the great Powers will doubtless undertake shall not again 
consist in diplomatic parcelling and patchwork—always 
the basis of new outbreaks—but shall be determined by 
race as well as geography, and by the natural rights of 
individuals and peoples. 


M. Kenny, s.J 


True Education 
il 


Many men in many professions score a failure in life. 
The teacher’s profession seems especially fruitful of 
wrecks. And though there are many contributing causes 
to ill success in this vocation, yet there is one which is. 
generally eminent amongst all others. Young men fired 
with enthusiasm for a noble cause approach their task 
without a definite idea of the work of a true educator. 
They do not set a right standard for themselves. They 
enter the class-room intent on suppressing disorder, teach- 
ing syntax and anything else which may happen to be on 
their schedule. The printed card on which are listed 
subjects and periods, and the few instructions which the 
head master may vouchsafe to give, are their sole direc- 
tive agents. Books learned piecemeal have been their 
preceptors. Realities are lost in a haze. It never occurs 
to them that each lesson should be a step towards the 
realization of a great scheme, the production of a noble 
man. They teach Latin, and they teach Greek, but be- 
yond the Latin and the Greek there does not loom up in 
all his sublime proportions the man whom they should 
strive to form. Hence their work is uninspired, undi- 
rected, haphazard, worthless. For success follows only 
on well-rounded ideals prudently elaborated. So it is in 
all arts and sciences. And teaching is both one and the 
other. The successful artist first conceives every im- 
portant detail of the masterpiece, and after that works 
under the inspiration and guidance of his exemplar. The 
architect concludes that a church should catch up the 
soul from earth by impressing it with the idea of God’s 
might and sublimity, with reverence and devotion. Then 
he draws upon the canvas of his soul a picture of the 
mighty Gothic temple, with its great nave and huge pillars 
symbolic of sublimity and might, its towering turrets and. 
well-proportioned arches symbolic of prayer. And he 
executes his design ; and man’s soul is satisfied. The work 
is a success. And do not painter and sculptor act like- 
wise? Picture and statue are both the realization of a 
proper conception. Should either man attempt to work 
without an ideal, the effect would be monstrous. And 
that, too, not from lack of natural ability or training, but 
from sheer absence of the ideal. A certain English 
painter executed exquisite portraits of high-born dames, 
but failed lamentably in his “Holy Family.” The lesson 
lies on the surface. A teacher with a like defect will be 
deficient in his work. And failure in education is far 
more serious both for educator and pupil than failure in 
most other vocations. For in.education we deal with an 
immortal soul. Its fate is in our hands. Its destiny is 
bound up with our work. We are to fashion it either 
into a vessel of& glory or infamy. And in the fashioning 
lies our reward or punishment ;—more often the latter 
than the former, we fear. 

To make the situation more portentous, character once 
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deformed in natural traits is apt to remain deformed 
therein for ever. Few men retrace their boyhood steps 
to set right early mistakes. Few recognize their short- 
comings, fewer still know how to correct them, fewest 
are inclined to do so. Hence the teacher’s task is as far 
above the architect’s and painter’s and sculptor’s as the 
human s6ul is above wood and stone and canvas and pig- 
ments. He must then labor under the influence of the 
highest and most definite idea of the aim of his work. 

For this he must realize what true education is. Real 
education is a process of guiding a human being from a 
state of imperfection to a state of perfection. It is the 
development of man according to the highest attainable 
standards, the discipline of soul and body into the bes 
that can be had. Such a process concerns itself with 
every part of the pupil: with the body and its senses, with 
the soul and all its powers. And since each individual 
faculty is the servant of the whole man, and man is the 
slave of none, all must be developed harmoniously. If 
one be cultivated at the expense of another, the fine 
equilibrium which should be the most cherished posses- 
sion of every educated man, is lost. If the body with its 
senses be cultivated at the expense of the soul, the result 
is either a fox or a mere athlete, creatures equally un- 
lovely. If the intellect is trained at the cost of the will, 
the outcome is a rascal. If the imagination be fostered 
to the neglect of the other faculties, the product is a mild 
lunatic. If memory alone be strengthened, we have a 
machine. If the will receives all the attention, behold a 
fanatic or a pious dolt! God’s purpose cannot be thwarted 
without sad effect, and God did not intend man to be a 
gladiator only, nor a mere scholar, nor simply an upright 
man, but a perfect combination of all:—a lithe and active 
body, acute senses, a powerful intellect, a virtuous heart ; 
such His demand. 

But how accomplish all this? As regards the body, 
little need be said. In the years of adolescence a primal 
instinct imparted by the Creator for the purpose guides 
youths in this matter. And it were well to study this in- 
stinct and follow its dictates, curbing now, stimulating 
again. Thus the body will be trained; and the whole 
interest of the college—faculty and students included— 
will not center round an inflated bag or a willow club. 
The senses require more consideration. English empit- 
ical philosophy has led to many excesses in their regard. 
They have absorbed and are absorbing entirely too much 
attention. On the other hand they must not be under- 
rated. They are agents of caution and accuracy, and 
consequently promote good thinking, indirectly at least. 
Moreover, as everybody knows, there is an intimate con- 
nection between them and the exceedingly important 
imagination. The blind and the deaf, for instance, are 
forever shut out from great intellectual gifts. By all 
means, then, cultivate the senses. For this manual train- 
ing is good. However it is not the only means. Accu- 
rate observation in field and street, care in reading and 
writing play a splendid second in the process. 


This brings us to the consideration of faculties which 
present more intricate difficulties. False psychology and 
ethics lead to many blunders here. Sometimes the mem- 
ory is neglected, very frequently the imagination, most 
frequently the will. What, now, should our attitude be? 

To begin with the memory: firstly, no one should doubt 
the importance of this faculty. It is a real handmaid, on 
whose action most of the higher powers of the soul de- 
pend in a marked degree. A weak memory is often a 
manacle to a quick intelligence, and a sieve through which 
the finest fruits of the imagination filter. So it must be 
cultivated. There are two ways of doing this, one in- 
direct, the other direct. Clear, accurate, noble thinking 
constitutes the first. Such thoughts exercise a salutary 
influence on every faculty. Exercise is the second, 
rational exercise on matter which is so beautiful and easy 
of comprehension that one who runs will understand and 
love it. As is clear, great care should be taken to prevent 
the memorizing from becoming a mere process or gorging 
and the repetition a species of regurgitation. For these 
would promote mental slovenliness and torpor of the 
reason. 

And now we come to the imagination, a truly noble but 
restless and at times wayward faculty, which is easily 
elevated and as easily debased. By it man can live with 
angels and saints or wallow with the animal. Without it 
he would be little better than a statistician or the dry-as- 
dust scientist who described noble grief in terms of 
chemical notation. Literature would be a poor thing 
indeed without rich and varied imagery. For literature 
is not a succession of words and phrases, nor even a col- 
lection of fine ideas. More than this is required. Pic- 
torial and dramatic elements enter largely into its com- 
position. Lofty thoughts and noble emotions must be 
clothed in superb language. Then and only then is litera- 
ture born. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton are fascinating, 
if not sublime, because of the superb play of the phantasy. 
Moreover, literature exerts its cultural influence chiefly 
through this same faculty. It fastens itself on it, and 
through it arouses high ideas and noble emotions. The 
polished and elegant Oedipus frequently has less human- 
istic effect than the more rugged Prometheus or the dis- 
tinctly inferior Hecuba, solely because the first does not 
appeal to many imaginations. The triumphant Ulysses 
charioteering madly round the walls, spear in hand, and 
then disappearing through the flaming breach, followed 
by hosts of lusty warriors; the giant staring savagely into 
Ulysses’ face with that one awiul eye; the white-sailed | 
galleys speeding swiftly on as strong oarsmen “smite the 
sounding furrows,” distorted, shaggy-maned, long-fanged 
monsters appearing above the foaming waves and drag- 
ging frightened men from their places to a certain death, 
—these and kindred or more sublime pictures are the ele- 
ments that thrill the youthful soul and eventually win it 
to appreciation of the higher realities and the more subtle 
feelings of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton. The imagina- 
tion, then, is the agent of noble work, and every instru- 
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ment should be called into requisition to train it. Litera- 
ture, painting, music, the drama, natural scenery are all 
potent factors in purifying it and stimulating it. 

R. H. Tierney, s.J. 


The General Strike 


The General Strike is a simultaneous suspension of 
labor, extending to all the economic activities of an entire 
nation. It is a paralysis, instant and complete, of all its 
industries, its agriculture and its commerce. The term, 
however, is often employed in a far more limited sense. 
We thus read of so-called general strikes covering only 
a single locality, or confined to the collective departments 
of a single industry. On the other hand, it is likewise 
used at times in a broader meaning, and then becomes 
synonymous with a universal or world strike. 

In its origin the General Strike is based upon the 
recognized fact that street-fighting and barricading are 
obsolete methods of revolution. The Syndicalist worker 
would strive in vain to face the rapid fire from modern 
rifles and machine guns. The overthrow of Governments 
and capital can be effected, he believes, only by economic 
means. The General Strike is therefore chosen by him 
as the most safe and certain method of proletarian revo- 
lution, 

How this is to be brought about Syndicalist authors 
do not entirely agree. It is the cheerful opinion of cer- 
tain optimists that this final catastrophe, the denouement 
of the great world drama, is to be accomplished by peace- 
ful means, with only the least display of force and vio- 
lence. They call it, therefore, the passive strike, the 
strike with folded arms, the peaceful revolution, the 
revolution in Sunday dress. We shall here attempt to 
picture it from their own point of view. 

The propitious moment has arrived. The signal has 
been given. Suddenly, at a word, the great wheels of 
industry cease to revolve, the tools drop from the hands 
of the toilers, the noise of forge and hammer and the 
hum of busy life are in a moment suspended as by a 
magic charm. All the workers who are not part of the 
“conscious minority,’ as Syndicalists call themselves, 
stand dumb in amazement or stricken with fear, and are 
readily induced to leave their posts. A silence, awful, 
ominous, unbearable, sinks upon the vast cities and the 
deserted farm lands. All means of communication have 
been cut off. No trains speed through the country, no 
wagons rumble along the city streets, no flash of electric 
wire brings tidings from the outer world, no newsboy 
shouts along the public walks. Persons move fearfully 
through the streets. No one knows what has already 
happened, what is still to happen. Day follows day, 
bringing neither change nor news, Worst of all, and 
most terrible, the supply of food is giving out, except for 
such provisions as the strikers have laid aside for them- 
selves. The grizzly spectre of famine is stalking through 
the land. 


What is it that has taken place? Nothing; except that 
the toilers have left their work. There is no fighting in 
the streets. The strikers are in their homes and so the 
soldiers can not be called into action. But they, too, 
have dropped their rifles, They have been instructed to 
understand that they themselves are only workingmen in 
uniforms, and do not differ in any wise from their broth- 
ers in “overalls and blouses.” Sooner or later they too 
must return to shop and factory. 

The situation which now ensues is often pictured for 
us in Socialist journals during times of strike. The 
great stolid figure of the worker, with bronzed arms 
folded over his chest and mighty muscles bulging out to 
show the strength of toil, is standing in the foreground, 
and at his feet are the little kings and queens of earth 
casting down their crowns before him, the capitalists 
with open money bags, the dames of wealth and pleasure 
wringing their hands and begging for bread. But their 
day of power is past; their stolen wealth will all be taken 
from them. Henceforth they have no other alternative 
except to labor or to starve. 

The proper lesson has now been taught. Without a 
battle the greatest revolution in all history has been ac- 
complished, Once more the signal is given. The whistles 
of the factories shriek out their summons for very joy. 
The millions pour back into their hives of labor, where 
no drones hereafter shall feed upon their toil. The 
workers are in complete control, and industry and com- 
merce continue as before. Nothing appears to have 
changed, and yet the entire face of the earth has under- 
gone a transformation. To the worker, and to him alone, 
belongs henceforth the product of his toil. 

With its false assumptions, its blending of half truths 
with utter falsehoods, and its ingenuous credulity of 
childhood, such a presentation will nevertheless exercise 
a fascination even over those who realize its impossi- 
bility. How powerfully then will it not grip the imagina- 
tion of men but poorly instructed and perhaps without 
any solid stay of religion and the grace of God. We are 
not, therefore, surprised that such dreams should have 
suggested to Sorel, the “Marx of Syndicalism,” his theory 
of the “social myth.” 

In his Réflections sur la Violence Sorel thus defines a 
myth, according to his own peculiar concept of the word: 
“an artificial combination invented to give apparent re- 
ality to hopes which inspire present activity.” Such a 
myth, he declares, was the Kingdom of Christ for the 
early Christians, inspiring hopes and longings which 
enabled them joyfully to undergo labor and hardships, 
and even death itself, for their faith. The same effect, 
he holds, will be produced by the modern myth of the 
General Strike upon Syndicalist workers. It is nothing 
else, we are told, than a combination of imaginary scenes, 
vividly picturing the economic conflict, and arousing in 
the heart of the laborer all the sentiments which corre- 
spond to the various expressions of that war which 


Socialism has enkindled against society. Syndicalism 
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itself he considers to be the perfect expression of So- 
cialism and the only correct interpretation of Marxian 
doctrine. (Réflections sur la Violence, passim.) 

Although Sorel later rejected his own faith in the 
Syndicalist movement, because the hopes he had enter- 
tained of it were not realized, yet there is some truth 
underlying all his impressionism. “Experience has 
shown,” writes Arturo Labriola in the revolutionary Syn- 
dicalist journal, La Mouvement Socialiste, “that the idea 
of the General Strike, a symbol of the collapse of capi- 
talism, is of great importance for stimulating the revo- 
lutionary temperament of the proletariat and for inspiring 
them with an heroic spirit of sacrifice.” (1906, Oct.- 
Dec.) 

As the reader may surmise from the title of the 
volume we have quoted above, Sorel is an enthusiastic 
champion of proletarian violence as a proper concomi- 
tant of the strike. He does not wish, it is true, that 
blood should flow in torrents—this would be repugnant 
to his esthetic sensibilities—but holds that an exhibition 
of physical force will be required duly to intimidate the 
employing class, and that the combat may assume the 
character of a real struggle of armies in a campaign 
(p. 256, etc.) The very commission of deeds of violence, 
he teaches, will excite still more that class antagonism 
which is the compelling motive of Syndicalism as_ of 
Socialism. Only through the General Strike, he finally 
insists, is Socialism destined to become the greatest 
moral force in the world. 

That a display of violence would accompany the revo- 
lutionary strike is sufficiently evident to every reasonable 
mind; while, like the destruction of property, the dis- 
regard of present laws and the rejection of Scripture 
concepts of right and wrong, the practice of violence 
too is either directly advocated within the Syndicalist 
movement, or at least fully justified wherever it leads to 
proletarian success. 

During the Congress of the General Confederation of 
Labor, held at Tours in 1896, when the principle of the 
General Strike was more enthusiastically received than 
ever before, M. Guerard, one of the leading speakers, 
dwelt particularly upon the helplessness of the army 
in such an event: 

“The General Strike will last a short while and its 
repression will be impossible,” he says; “as to intimida- 
tion [i.e. of the workingmen by the employers under 
protection of the government], it is still less to be feared. 
The ‘necessity of defending the factories, workshops, 
‘manufactures, stores, etc., will scatter and disperse the 
army. . . . And then, in fear that the strikers may 
damage the railway, the signals and the works of art, the 
‘Government will be obliged to protect the 39,000 kilo- 
metres of railroad lines by drawing up the troops all 
along them, The 300,000 men of the active army, 
charged with the surveillance of 39 million metres, will 
be isolated from one another by 130 metres, and this can 
‘be done only on condition of abandoning the protection 


of the depots, the stations, of the factories, etc, and of 
abandoning the employers to themselves, thus leaving the 
field free in the large cities to the revolted workingmen. 

The General Strike will be the revolution, peace- 
ful or not.” (Louis Levine, “The Labor Movement in 
France,” pp. 89, 90; Seilhac, Congrés Ouuvriers, p. 331.) 
The last sentiment especially was greeted with hearty 
applause. 

Industrial unionism, international cooperation, and es- 
pecially the economic education of the syndicalist workers 
are all means which are to make possible the supremacy 
of Labor, through the final General Strike. 

We have hitherto almost entirely abstained from criti- 
cism and have described, in a purely objective way, the 
Syndicalist view of the general revolutionary strike. Its 
real nature, as perceived even by many of the most 
radical thinkers, we shall consider at another time. For 
the industrial unionist in America, as for the Syndicalist 
upon the continent, all labor action centres in the strike. 
Whether won or lost, it is certain to produce under their 
care the fruits desired by them: bitterness, class an- 
tagonism, insubordination to all existing authority, dis- 
regard for law and religion, and general revolutionary 
education, Each partial strike thus becomes a skirmish 
before the great battle and seasons the armies of revolu- 
tion for the final conflict, which to the fervid imagination 
of the Syndicalist agitator is the only hope of labor, the 
culmination of all revolutionary aspirations, and the 
crowning event to which all history tends. 

Jos—EpH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Sir Charles Santley 


At the great age of nearly eighty—for he was born at 
Liverpool in February, 1834—-Sir Charles Santley (“be- 
yond question the greatest baritone vocalist of all time”) 
is still doing good and earnest work for Catholicism. 
Himself a convert when considerably past middle life— 
it is uncertain to what extent he may have been influ- 
enced by association with such lifelong friends as 
Madame Albani and Madame Patti—Mr. Santley (as 
he then was) had the honor of being received into the 
Church by Cardinal Manning, and he has since been 
decorated by the Pope for his eminent services to the 
faith. He has certainly been the cause of a greater de- 
votion in others, as well as of numerous conversions. To 
quote only two examples, Miss Maude Valérie White 
and the late Ellen Wright—both among the most emi- 
nent song composers of our time—were converted to 
Catholicism as the indirect outcome of his influence. In- 
cidentally, Sir Charles has composed a Mass and other 
Church music. 

Yet Santley was brought up in an atmosphere almost 
approximating to Nonconformity. He was the son of a 
music-loving journeyman bookbinder who subsequently 
became a rate-collector. Oddly enough, his father was 
in turn organist at the old Catholic Church of St. Mary 
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in Liverpool, and at a Baptist Chapel in the same city! 
Santley fils’ first attempt as a bass soloist was in Haydn’s 
Second Mass, and his first paid engagement was to sing 
in Haydn’s Third Mass at St. John’s Cathedral, Salford 
—so it was in the eternal fitness of things that he should 
eventually become a Catholic. He sang for the first 
time at a public performance when Jenny Lind appeared 
in the Creation at Liverpool in 1849, and he made his 
London début at St. Martin’s Hall on Nov. 16, 1857. 

But two years earlier than that the young man had 
actually plucked up courage to start for Italy in search 
of a musical education on a capital of £40 which he 
managed to scrape together. “I left Liverpool,” he once 
told me, “without a pang.” It was at the period of the 
Austrian occupation, and while of course Milan opened 
a new world to the young man, he at the same time 
found the military and other restrictions excessively irk- 
some. The business of every inhabitant and visitor was 
known to the police. Spies abounded, and in the cafés 
they would join in the conversation. Santley was sol- 
emnly warned against discussing politics in company, and 
at the outset he was very nearly ejected from the city 
for describing himself in his passport as a singer when 
he had no fixed engagement! But here is a typical epi- 
sode, in his own words, from life under the Reign of 
Terror as he witnessed it at La Scala: 

“The word ‘liberta#’ was expunged from the Italian 
stage vocabulary by the Austrians. In the duet ‘Suoni 
la tromba’ (I Puritani) on one occasion, Giorgio Ron- 
coni gave the words ‘guardando libertad’ with such vigor 
and emphasis that the audience became excited to the 
pitch of frenzy and a great commotion ensued. Next 
morning he received a reprimand for using the prohib- 
ited word, accompanied by a request to use the word 
‘lealta#’ on future occasions in its stead. Shortly after, 
playing Il Sargente in L’Elisir d’Amore, in deference 
to the request, for ‘perdé la libertd’ he substituted ‘perdé 
la lealté, which was received with shrieks of laughter by 
the audience, to the great discomfiture of the advocates 
of ‘loyalty.’ ”’ 

This two years’ study under Gaetano Nava in Milan 
developed the young baritone’s natural voice into a mag- 
nificent organ, and in 1858-9 engagements came in shoals. 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge was a warm admirer 
of his powers, and one night when singing at a private 
house the Duchess asked him to repeat a certain solo. 
Whereupon Madame Grisi (who was present) remarked 
to Signor Mario—that Mario who could 

“Soothe with a tenor note 

The souls in Purgatory” 
—‘‘What a splendid voice, Mario!’ The latter replied: 
“Say, rather, he has made good use of the voice given 
him, and he sings well.” A little later on the young 
baritone became the husband of the late Gertrude Kem- 
ble, thereupon allying himself to the family of Mrs. 
Siddons. Charles Santley was the friend of Charles 
Gounod, Charles Fechter and Charles Dickens. Indeed, 


he was about to start on a week-end visit to Gad’s Hill 
when news of the illustrious novelist’s sudden death 
reached him; and there is a pretty story of Dickens and 
Santley providing a substantial sum of money in order 
to give Fechter a fresh start in America—an obligation 
which was faithfully fulfilled. Apropos of the other 
Charles (Gounod), Mr. Santley was once singing that 
composer’s magnificent “Nazareth” in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral when he overheard the respective comments of two 
of his coadjutors: ‘What a splendid song!” “What 
rubbish !” 

Charles Santley eventually received the honor of a 
knighthood from his Sovereign, but far more than the 
accolade does he value the decoration to the autograph 
letter which he had the honor of receiving from the 
Holy Father. This Grand Old Man of Song is fond of 
comparing the great ones, “gone for ever and ever by,” 
among his vocal contemporaries to mountain peaks. His 
hilltops, he says, were Viardot Garcia, Jenny Lind, 
Miolan-Carvalho, Alboni, Mario, Ronconi, Lablache, 
Standigl and Sims Reeves. Of these high peaks, “the 
Mount Everest and Aconcagua were Ronconi and 
Viardot, both vocally and histrionically.” It may here, 
perhaps, be permitted to quote again from Sir Charles. 
on a subject which, as he has often told me, he has. 
always had at heart: 

“The nation must provide a home for those she has. 
educated ; there must be a national theatre in each of the 
principal cities of Great Britain, where opera, oratorio, 
or concerts can be given. This may sound like a wild 
dream. It is nothing of the kind, and may be done if 
there is the will. The money wasted on teaching board 
and other school children nothing, would amply suffice: 
to accomplish all I have suggested. In Germany and 
France it is done. If these things can be achieved in 
other countries, surely in rich England they are possible. 
I speak on behalf of my young professional sisters and 
brothers, for whom, under the existing conditions of 
musical education and performances, I see little else than 
disappointment.” 

It will be perceived that this magnificent old artist, 
pillar of Catholicism and soldier of Christ, has very 
essentially the courage of his convictions. He is “the 
old fighter looking back, surveying the long working- 
day, and counting the cost.” And it is by the precept, 
example and performance of Charles Santley and others 
who shall surely follow in his steps that the world, not 
merely of art but of humanity and Christianity, will 
become not worse, but a better, a clearer, and a cleaner 
planet. Percy Cross STANDING. 


——-- © o—___ 


The Paris correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post reports that great excitement was recently caused in 
France by the report that a well-known antiquary was. 
getting ready to ship to America the ruins of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Charlieu, “classed” by the Government 
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as a public monument. But it transpired that the threat- 
ened cloister was not that of Charlieu but a neighboring 
one built by Cordelier friars of the fifteenth century, and 
now private property. Its roof and two galleries had 
actually been taken down, and each stone and fragment 
numbered for transportation to this country, when an 
under secretary of state interfered, and had the property 
bought up. “But who was the rich American,” asks the 
Post's correspondent, “that would have graced his brand- 
new estate by genuine ruins from the past? He could 
hardly have expected the shades of dead friars to follow 
their cloister and lend poetic association to imported 
stones. Or was the whole thing intended for some art 
museum, where no one looks for poetry?” Be that as it 
may, the incident shows that while the friars themselves 
have been graciously permitted and even urged to leave 
France their cloisters are not. 


et 


In an article in Mr. Preuss’s Fortnightly Review, C. E. 
D’Arnoux maintains that eugenics as popularly preached 
is a heresy. For while the professed object of the 
“science” is the improvement of the human race, we hear 
nothing from eugenists about morality except the elimina- 
tion of the habitual criminal. They aim to substitute 
“natural methods for the revealed, and in this sense the 
new ‘science’ is superfluous and combats religion, for 
the practical Catholic needs no ‘science’ to improve 
himself or his progeny, as he already is physically, men- 
tally and morally on the way to perfection.’ Moreover, 
as ‘according to the tenets of eugenics only the phy- 
sically perfect should be allowed to mate,” “out of the 
four hundred million of civilized people at most probably 
a few hundred thousand would be allowed to marry,” 
which would prove a most effective method “of driving 
humanity into open vice.” For improving mankind in 
its various aspects, Mr. D’Arnoux recognizes “no means 
that excludes religion’; and holds “that religion in its 
manifold applications is fully competent to elevate man 
until he is in the fullest sense ‘the image and likeness of 


God.’ ” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Voice of the Spanish Prelates 


The President of the Council will have, these days, a 
long task in the reading of the innumerable messages 
which, one after another, the Spanish bishops continue 
to send him. It is the purpose of the Government 
to present to the Cortes, immediately after opening, 
which will take place it seems within the first ten days of 
October, the scheme of an Association Bill. The bishops 
set forth the solid and powerful reasons why the Church 
and Catholic conviction in Spain repudiate this Govern- 
ment project which, if it becomes a law, will mean the 
destruction of religious institutions in our country. 

There are three chief arguments on which the most 
reverend prelates base their just protests. First, it is a 
deliberate outrage upon liberty which will be committed 


by men who proclaim themselves its fervent and deter- 
mined champions. For while recognizing and granting 
liberty to all Spaniards, even to those who associate for 
revolutionary and anti-clerical purposes, they make an 
odious and lamentable exception in the case of persons 
who, for the exercise of the most self-denying virtues 
and of beneficence to the lowly and the indigent, unite in 
common life in religious houses. 

Secondly, its character is unmistakably schismatic. This 
the Spanish Parliament will manifest if it enter into dis- 
cussion and legislation upon matters concerning which it 
can have no competency, jurisdiction, or authority, 
such as those which fundamentally affect the constitution 
of religious life—the emission of vows, the efficacy and 
obligations of these, canonical inclosure, etc., etc. These 
things appertain entirely to the spiritual order, and 
in consequence to ecclesiastical jurisdiction exclusively. 
This is true, even without reference to the Concordat of 
1851, actually in force, which is a true international treaty, 
and in which no change can legally be made without the 
express consent of the Holy See, whose rights are 
ignored and violated by a project erasing from the law 
the articles regarding Religious Orders in Spain. 


Finally, there is the total and absolute contempt for the 
real desires and aspirations of the country, by under- 
taking to persecute and exile religious men and women, 
as if this were the thought and ideal of the majority of 
Spaniards, who, in point of fact, seek only the con- 
sideration and solution of the grave economic and social 
problems which disquiet and. agitate the entire nation. 
Our bishops say well that what Spain demands, is not 
the suppression nor diminution of religious institutions, 
to which she owes only favors and benefits of every de- 
scription; but, on the contrary, food and employment for 
her people, and the means of livelihood in peace and suffi- 
ciency. These, they protest, do not suppose persecutions, 
but rather a sane and useful economic policy, manifested 
in the construction of canals and reservoirs, which would 
make fertile the immense tracts now barren through want 
of irrigation; in the multiplication of roads and railways, 
which will facilitate communication and the transporta- 
tion of merchandise; in the establishment of many 
primary schools, agricultural stations, centres of educa- 
tion and culture, to elevate the intellectual level now so 
low of our rural population; in a word, in the wide ex- 
tension of public works, which will speedily put an end 
to the menacing movement of emigration now depopu- 
lating half the country. 

This is our true situation. The preponderant national 
problem in Spain is actually hunger. The scarcity and 
cost of the means of living now reaching an incredible 
limit, on the one hand, and the lack of employment and 
the restraint of private capital on the other, render ex- 
istence almost impossible for the majority of the people. 
It is, indeed, a colossal piece of sarcasm that, while on 
all sides arises the clamor of the oppressed, of the needy, 
of those who ask for bread and work, the National Govy- 
ernment should undertake to tranquilize the crisis by the 
introduction of a law, violating every right and every 
law, against the Religious Orders. 

I do not know what store Sefior Canalejas will set by 
these weighty, patriotic and well-reasoned expositions of 
the Spanish episcopate. My own particular opinion is, 
as I have been saying for a long while, that the ministerial 
project will not pass. Not because Canalejas will allow 
himself to be persuaded by the arguments of the bishops, 
nor because he has any scruple in overstepping the 
articles of the Concordat, or even of the ordinances of the 
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“national Constitution, but because the Spanish Catholics 
will know how to hinder him, as they did before when 
he began to proceed against the Religious Orders; and 
because within the Liberal party itself many of the 
leaders do not agree with him in this persecuting ten- 
dency. Neither Moret nor Montero Rios, nor other lead- 
ing Liberals are partisans of this policy of Canalejas; 
nor can they without self-contradiction vote for his As- 
sociations Bill in its prescriptions regarding Religious 
Orders. The Episcopal Senators, with the Catholic and 
Conservative deputies let pass the so-called “Padlock 
Bill,’ soon to die because the time allowed for its ex- 
ercise will have elapsed, because they relied on Canalejas’ 
promise that he would not introduce an Association Bill 
without previous accordance with the Holy See.- This 
promise being now violated by him who made it, the 
representatives of Spanish Catholicism will not now be 
so benelovent and credulous, but will advance the most 
rigid opposition if Canalejas is obstinate in his purpose. 
And though it is true that the number of Senators and 
deputies genuinely Catholic are few, they are numerous 
enough to carry on an obstructionist campaign in Parlia- 
ment which will bode little good to the life of the Min- 
isterial government. 


This, however, is not the only anxiety in the minds of 
the Spanish bishops. In former correspondence I re- 
called that the present Minister of Public Instruction, 
Don Santiago Alba, of republican antecedents, is one of 
the most sectarian occupants of the said Ministry during 
these later years. In effect, under pretext of codifying 
and unifying existing legislation, confused indeed and 
contradictory in the matter of education, the aforesaid 
Minister considers as obsolete and of no further value 
the very ancient custom, and law, by which parish 
priests have a right to visit primary schools within 
their parochial jurisdiction, and to revise the text books, 
in order to prevent the introduction into them of doc- 
trines against Catholic Faith or sound morality. It must 
be admitted that, owing to the circumstances of an epoch 
little favorable to the intervention of the priest in official 
and public life, the right and custom referred to had 
almost fallen into desuetude and was but rarely ex- 
ercised, this was not through indifference of ecclesiastical 
authority, but because elementary considerations of pru- 
dence so prescribed. So that there was no motive what- 
soever for the Ministers abolishing a right based on the 
second article of the Concordat, which says: “Instruc- 
tion in universities, colleges, seminaries, public and pri- 
vate schools of what class soever, will be in conformity 
with the teaching of the Catholic Religion: and on this 
account no hindrance to the exercise of this right will be 
set against the bishops and other diocesan.~prelates 
obliged by their ministry to watch over purity of doctrine, 
of faith and morals, and over the religious education of 
youth.” Against the decree of the Minister of Instruc- 
tion the bishops have made an energetic protest, demand- 
ing in reason and justice the right of parish priests to 
visit primary schools and maintain the purity and ortho- 
doxy of the text books put in the hands of children. 
This protest of the episcopate is all the more opportune 
and necessary at the present moment, since in Septem- 
ber there was formed the most regrettable purpose of 
founding an association of Spanish schoolmasters, in- 
corporated in the General Labor Union, which is the 
very incarnation of revolutionary Socialism in our coun- 
try—an association similar in its purpose and spirit to the 
Federation of Syndicated School Teachers of France, 
lately assembled in congress in Chambéry, and which was 


declared illegal by the Government, as being subversive 
of all existing social order. 

Under pretense of promoting the social and moral wel- 
fare of the teachers the association really intends to 
drag them into revolutionary Socialism. They mean to 
obtain possession of the schools, in order to make 
rationalistic teaching dominant in them. This achieved, 
it will be easy to turn laicism in the schools to the sup- 
port of the General Labor Union. Such, then, are the 
causes and motives of unrest and alarm which we in 
common with our bishops have at the present hour. 

NorBerto ToRCAL. 


An Impressive Celebration 


About half a century ago a huge stone, sacred and 
pathetic in its history, was erected by the workmen em- 
ployed in the construction of the Victoria Bridge, to the 
typhus fever victims of 1847. Some years since a rail- 
way corporation unwarrantably removed that stone to 
facilitate its traffic. In consequence of an agitation 
raised by Irish Catholic priests and laymen the stone has 
been now restored. In commemoration of this event an 
impressive celebration was held in the Mother Church 
of the Irish, St. Patrick’s, Montreal, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 29. 

It will be remembered that in that disastrous year of 
1847, thousands upon thousands of Irish emigrants, flee- 
ing from famine, embarked on vessels, afterwards de- 
scribed by Sir Stephen de Vere as unfit for transporta- 
tion. Plague stricken, they arrived upon Canadian 
shores, and those who reached Montreal were housed in 
temporary sheds at Point St. Charles, which were soon: 
converted into a vast charnel house. The disease was 
deadly, the conditions appalling. The Catholic clergy, 
secular and regular, headed by their bishops, rushed to 
the rescue. Four English-speaking Jesuits were brought 
from New York. Many lost their lives, which was also 
the case with the Communities of Sisters, gray nuns, 
Sisters of Providence and Hospitallers of the, Hétel 
Dieu, released from their cloister by dispensation, 

Children being mysteriously immune from the malady, 
hundreds of orphans were left. These were divided be- 
tween the various houses of charity, and the Sisters of 
Providence opened for them a special asylum, dedicated 
to St. Jerome Emilianus. A surplus being left, Bishop 
Bourget issued his famous pastoral, inviting his dio- 
cesans to receive them into their homes. To the eternal 
honor of the French Canadians the appeal met with a 
noble response. 

It was all this heroism and charity, on the one hand, 
and faith and resignation on the other, that were recalled 
on that last Sunday of September. His Excellency, the 
Papal Delegate, welcomed to St. Patrick’s in fitting 
words by the pastor, Rev. G. McShane, pontificated, as- 
sisted by the pastors of the other Irish churches of Mon- 
treal. Rev. Father Heffernan, of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
preached a masterly sermon for the occasion, and Mer. 
Stagni, having expressed his satisfaction at meeting the 
English-speaking Catholics of Montreal, addressed them 
in part in the following touching words: 

“The occasion which brings me here and the celebra- 
tion in which I am happy to take so prominent a part, is 
intimately connected with the history of your noble race 
on this Continent of America. It is intended to com- 
memorate a tale of misery and woe such as the world 
has seldom seen. It was enacted along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence River sixty-five years ago, when thousands. 
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upon thousands of your kinsmen, banished by famine 
from their Island home, fever-stricken, smitten with 
terrors and starvation, perished in sight of the land 
where they had hoped to find a more prosperous, a more 
free and independent, if not also a happier home. It 
was a tale which awoke a thrill of compassion over the 
whole civilized world. It was a tale of bravery, of 
heroism,” of resignation, of attachment to the Catholic 
faith which showed forth the best qualities of the race, 
and especially of the Irish poor. 

“Tt was also a tale of the highest Christian charity on 
the part of the good Canadian people. The devotedness, 
the generosity, the spirit of sacrifice which was shown 
to the poor fugitives by so many of the clergy, by so 
many nuns, by the people generally on these hospitable 
shores was worthy of the best Christian traditions and 
has laid upon you a duty of enduring gratitude which I 
am sure you will never fail to recognize.” Ie 3 


Curious Legal Customs in Jamaica 


Back River, JAMAICA, Oct. 1, 1912. 

A chance visitor to Jamaica might well be astonished 
on entering a Resident Magistrate’s Court to behold an 
almond-eyed Celestial kneeling calmly and unconcerned 
in the witness box. A saucer has just been placed in 
his hands, and as he breaks it, the sub-officer administers 
the following oath: “You shall tell the truth in this 
case, the whole truth and nothing but the truth; the 
saucer is cracked, and if you do not tell the whole truth 
your soul shall be cracked like the saucer.” Or, again, 
in place of a saucer, it may be a lighted match or candle 
that has been given to our friend from the Far East, in 
which case, as he blows it out, the oath administered 
takes the following form: “You shall tell the truth in 
this case, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, you 
have blown out the flame and if you do not tell the whole 
truth, may your life be extinguished like the flame.” 

Our American impressionists who, after twenty-four 
hours in a seaport town, find themselves competent to 
pass judgment on the adjacent continent, if fortunate 
enough to chance on such a tid-bit for the yellow jour- 
nals, might readily return to the States and furnish off- 
hand to the gullible reading public a thrilling featured 
article on “Darkest Jamaica with its occult practices.” 
The only drawback would be, that he, perhaps more 
plausibly she, could not say that the Island is priest- 
ridden and that this fetish is but a sample of the super- 
stitious practices in vogue among the benighted victims 
of some later-day inquisition. 

But no, in all Jamaica the Catholics number only about 
20,000, out of the total population of 840,000. So the 
exuberant scribe would have to look elsewhere for an 
explanation. It would seem too commonplace to ascribe 
the whole scene to a legal regard for the religious tenets 
of the Oriental, and this is precisely the case. 

Here in Jamaica this deference to the religious 
scruples of the various castes that go to make up the 
cosmopolitan population is characteristic of the courts. 
By statute law, “Any person objecting to be sworn on 
the ground that he has no religious belief, or, that the 
taking of an oath is contrary to his religious belief, is 
permitted to make affirmation” that he will speak the 
truth. In the eyes of the law this affirmation 1s as bind- 
ing as an oath, and any violation of it is regarded as 
equivalent to perjury and punished accordingly. 

There are in the Island some 17,000 Hindoo Coolies, 
with their own peculiar traditions and customs. They 
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are for the most part children of Mahomet, accustomed 
to swear solely by their sacred river. Accordingly, when 
called upon to take an oath in coutt, either a little water 
is placed in their hands, or they are passed a glass of 
water to drink; in either case the form of words ad- 
dressed to them is as follows: “You swear by this water 
which represents the River Ganges, according to the cus- 
tom of your country, to speak the truth, etc.” 

_In the forms of punishment, too, Jamaican legal prac- 
tice accommodates itself to circumstances. In addition 
to the usual fines, imprisonments, and capital punishment, 
we find prescribed, for example, on a second conviction 
for predial larceny, or for practising Obeah (witch- 
craft), that in addition to a term of imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the court, a whipping may be added. 

The process of whipping is itself a unique one. Ina 
corner of the prison yard you may see a barrel resting 
on its side. It resembles an ordinary oil barrel, except 
perhaps that it is neatly painted. It is securely fastened 
in place, and withal looks quite inoffensive. This is the 
whipping-barrel, which makes a convenient substitute for 
the whipping-post of by-gone days. The man sentenced 
to be whipped stands before this barrel, while his feet are 
fastened in a pair of stocks; he next leans over the barrel 
and rests on it while his hands are tied to rings in the 
ground on the opposite side. The official cat-of-nine- 
tails is then applied after the fashion approved by our 
forebears, the exact number of strokes having been ap- 
pointed by the sentencing judge. 

Those who have witnessed the process pronounce it as 
extreme torture, and while the penalty remains on the 
statute books, it is to-day comparatively seldom ex- 
ercised. 

In the case of boys brought to court for vagrancy, or 
other reasons, the tamarind switch is coinmonly em- 
ployed. The thin, lithe branch, applied by the hand of a 
strong man may do no permanent injury, but it easily 
cuts through the tender flesh of the lads and leaves the 
legs all cut and bleeding. A local dusky poet—perhaps 
with apologies I should use the term—being a witness of 
one such scene, thus refers to it: 


“Poor little erring wretch! 

The cutting tamarind switch 
Had left its bloody mark, 

And on his legs were streaks 
That looked like boiling bark.” 


The practising Obeah, or witchcraft, referred to 
above, is a vestige of the black arts of the days of 
savagery in Africa. While the most stringent laws are 
exercised against it, the practice is still prevalent, es- 
pecially in the rough mountain districts. 

By the statutes any person in possession of instruments 
of Obeah shall be deemed a person practising Obeah, and 
shall be dealt with accordingly by the magistrate. The 
“implements of Obeah,” the law goes on to state, most 
commonly in use are as follows: “Grave dirt, pieces of 
chalk, packs of cards, small mirrors, or bits of large 
ones, beaks, feet, and bones of fowls or other birds, 
teeth of dogs and alligators, glass marbles, human hair, 
sticks of sulphur, camphor, myrrh, asafoetida, frankin- 
cense, curious shells, China dolls, wooden images, curi- 
ously shaped sticks, and other descriptions of rubbish.” 
If fish-hooks and chewing gum were only added to the 
list it might place in danger the proverbial pocket of the 
small boy—but then we dwell in Jamaica, where the court 
regards rather the spirit than the cold letter of the 
law. JosEPH J. WILLIAMS, S.J. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


A remarkable tribute to the personal esteem in which 
Mr. Roosevelt is held by the American people is the 
deep and universal regret for the attempt upon his life, 
coupled with the unfeigned satisfaction manifested 
everywhere when it was learned that he would undoubt- 
edly recover from the dastardly assault. It was no 
perfunctory message of sympathy that was despatched 
from his chief political foes, but a heartfelt expression 
of their regrets and equally sincere congratulations over 
his all but miraculous escape. The universal horror ex- 
cited by the deed and the wave of honest indignation that 
swept over the land, as well as the rejoicings over his 
recovery, were a spontaneous acknowledgment of the 
place which Theodore Roosevelt holds in the hearts of 
his fellow-citizens, irrespective of political bias or be- 
lief. How far the bitter rivalry of a presidential cam- 
paign which is admitted to be one of the most violent in 
American political history, or the savage attacks of the 
press, which has spared neither his character nor his pur- 
poses, may be responsible for the deed of the would-be 
assassin, it would be idle to speculate. All the same it is 
regrettable that the sober sense of those who indulge in 


these merciless onslaughts had to be awakened by a mad-’ 


man’s bullet. Whether the sympathy aroused by the 
assault will add to the number of ballots which will be 
cast for Mr. Roosevelt or not, it is certain that hereafter 
there will be among all parties an increase of respect for the 
man and for the motives which animate him, as well as 
admiration for the courage he displayed in risking even 
his life for the cause to which he has pinned his faith. 

The plain unvarnished truth underlying all these mani- 
festations of concern is that the country can ill afford to 
lose Mr. Roosevelt. His honesty of purpose in the strug- 
gle for what he believes to be right, the record of his 
achievements while head of the nation, the policies which 


he inaugurated and urged with insistence, the example 
he has consistently given of domestic virtue, and the 
quickening influence on the national conscience of his 
vigorous assaults on wide-spread evils of the day, entitle 
him to a foremost place among the statesmen of our 
times. 


Catholics and Candidates 


Writing under this title, May 11, we protested against 
Catholics being made the shuttlecock of parties or can- 
didates. “Catholics have,” we said, ‘‘and in their political 
affiliations are guided by, as large a variety of views on 
the tariff, arbitration treaties, judiciary powers, capital 
and labor, electoral methods and executive authority as 
other Americans, and cast their votes accordingly. Po- 
litico-religious questions, which are remotely contingent 
and which any candidate who is likely to become Presi- 
dent could treat in only one way, have slight influence, if 
any, on their political action.” We added that it was not 
the Catholic clergy who deliver political harangues from 
the pulpit, and it was not for political instruction that 
Catholics go to church. 

Nor is it for such purpose they subscribe to Catholic 
journals, Our attention-has been called to pronounce- 
ments made by some Catholic papers and reviews for and 
against one or other of the three principal candidates for 
the Presidency, and also to suspicions thrown out regard- 
ing the attitude of one of these candidates on Catholic 
matters. Catholic publicists have, of course, as much right 
as others to express their political preferences when they 
speak or write in their capacity as citizens, but they have 
no right to commit or appear to commit the Catholic 
Church, or what is called “the Catholic vote,” to such 
preferences. Regarding the candidates referred to, there 
is no Catholic vote; there is nothing to prevent Catholics 
from voting for any one of them if politically so inclined ; 
there is no specifically Catholic question to be determined : 
and no writer, speaker or journal is authorized to advise 
opposition to them, or justified in opposing them, on 
Catholic grounds. There are Catholics of good standing 
prominently connected with each of the three parties, and 
if a sense of the public good determines their action their 
consciences may be at rest. 

With regard to the alleged unfriendliness towards 
Catholics of a certain candidate, we can say that, what- 
ever otherwise be his merits or demerits, his writings, 
speeches and administrative acts not only do not justify 
such suspicions, but afford many evidences of broad- 
mindedness and impartiality. Concerning him, or any 
other candidate, we have no advice to give, except that 
Catholics should determine their political alignments con- 
scientiously and intelligently and exercise the suffrage 
with an eye single to the general interests of the country. 
A Catholic, like every good citizen, should cast his vote 
for the candidates, presidential or otherwise, whom he 
judges best fitted to promote the national welfare; and in 
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so doing he will best serve the interests of his people and 
his Church, 


¢ 


Ribald Songs 


In a letter to the New York Times Mr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars tells how shocked he was recently at hearing 
, two little girls on their way to school singing a very sug- 
gestive song. Stopping at a cheap music store he learned 
that the composition “was one of the latest ‘popular’ 
songs. It follows,” he explains, “in the wake of objec- 
tionable portrayals of marital infidelity, risque situations, 
and crude twistings of coarse phrases,” and expresses his 
wonder “that nothing is being done to stamp out the epi- 
demic of these positively dangerous songs, the titles of 
which are now stock phrases about town, and all too 
common from the lips of children.” 

Some of our readers have doubtless had experiences 
similar to Mr. Ditmars’, The school girls, moreover, who 
sing on the street the ribald chorus, to which he seems to 
refer, often accompany their words with movements and 
gestures learned unhappily from the frequenters of dance 
halls, 

Such a song is but too easily mastered. The vaudeville 
or comic opera gives it vogue, thousands are soon hum- 
ming the air and repeating perhaps unconsciously its 
suggestive words, talking machines advertise and spread 
the song more widely still, then school children learn it 
from their elders, from the moving picture show, or from 
the ubiquitous phonograph which for a penny’s outlay 
will perfect their knowledge of the foul verses that 
“everybody is singing,’ innocence is corrupted, and the 
worst has been done. 

How hard it is for the children of to-day to keep their 
hearts clean! Art, science and literature, or rather, the 
phonograph, the press, the stage and the cinematograph 
conspire to sully through the gates of the senses the souls 
even of those who are little more than babies. 

Care and vigilance on the part of parents surely were 
never more needed than now. Yet how many fathers 
and mothers exercise any effective supervision over their 
children’s selection of amusements or companions? But 
parents cannot in conscience shirk this duty. Moreover, 
if they leave their little ones without the protection that 
the Catholic school and the practice of frequent Com- 
munion afford the young, mothers should not be surprised 
to find their children singing “popular” songs like that 
Mr. Ditmars heard. Meanwhile can nothing be done to 
keep these immoral songs from being pubilshed? 


International Freemasonry 


The oft-repeated contention that American Masonry 
has nothing to do with Continental Masonry is not as 
true as its proponents would have us believe when they 
try to, quiet the opposition to the craft evoked among 
fair-minded Americans by the rehearsal of the cruel in- 


justice and the deplorable excesses laid at the door of 
the lodges in Italy, France, Portugal and other European 
countries. The press of the United States, on the morn- 
ing of October 8 last, announced the opening at Wash- 
ington, on the day before, of the second international 
conference of Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite Free- 
masonry. Daily sessions were held throughout the week 
following, and the expressed purpose of the delegates in 
attendance was “to bring into closer relations the Free- 
masonry of the world and to systematize the work of the 
onder. 

Catholics may be interested to have at hand an authori- 
tative list of the officials chosen on that occasion to pre- 
side over the activities of the international alliance in its 
efforts to achieve this purpose. The roster as published 
after the meetings runs as follows: 


James D. Richardson, of Washington, D. C., 
Sovereign Grand Commander of the Southern 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of the United 
States, was elected president of the conference; Sir 
John M. Gibson, of Toronto, Canada, first vice- 

_ president; Manuel S. Castelanso, Cuba, second vice- 
president; J. N. Raymond, France, third vice-presi- 
dent ; Barton Smith, Toledo, Ohio, fourth vice-presi- 
dent; Saveri Fera, Italy, fifth vice-president; José 
Castellot, sixth vice-president and official inter- 
preter; Dr. Paul Etier, Switzerland, seventh vice- 
president ; James H. Codding, New York City, first 
secretary, and Dr, Paul Maileffi, Switzerland, second 
secretary. 


The list certainly fails to bear out the assertion that 
American Masonry does not fraternize with the French. 
One wonders what spirit may have ruled in the efforts 
of the conference to systematize the work of the order 
throughout the world. Did the Americans, perhaps, 
strive to convert their French brethren and bring them to 
realize the destructive influence which the anti-religious 
character of their policy at home must inevitably exert 
upon men unfortunate enough to be subjected to its 
workings? Even though the antagonism between the 
Masonic institution and the Catholic Church be, as the 
editor of the American Freemason in his “Comment on 
Things Current” of this month’s issue professes, “in- 
herent and irrepressible,’ we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that Americans of the craft will be induced to 
join the French in their war against God and all religion, 
in their open efforts to rule their country through a secret 
clique, in their espionage in the army, and in numerous 
other phases of viciousness that make French Masonry 
odious in the eyes of Christian men. 


Confidence—Reasonable or Misplaced? 


A very shallow Protestant Doctor of Divinity finds in 
the notion, widespread among his people, that all will be 
well with them after death, a sign of improved religious 
feeling, Here we have an example of false induction 
that satisfies too many, even men of science, as we pointed 
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out lately. Improved religious feeling accounts, in cer- 
tain observed cases, for such confidence: therefore all 
such confidence may be attributed to it. More exact 
observation shows that this confidence has various mo- 
tives, which analysis proves may be true or false, positive 
or negative. Had the Doctor of Divinity gone into the 
matter, he would have found that the confidence of his 
disciples is often false, because without a real foundation, 
and that much of it is negative, because underneath it is 
no positive idea of what follows death. Such an exam- 
ination enables one to discern in the subject supernatural 
faith from the absence of it; and in these days when 
Protestantism is finding its logical development into Ra- 
tionalism, it gives a strong argument for the Catholic 
Church, the only home of faith. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After for October, two 
deaths are described. Two leaders in the battle of 
Trafalgar, Nelson and Gravina, the Spanish Admiral, 
died of their wounds within a few months of each other. 
Nelson passed away saying: “Thank God, I have done 
my duty.” Gravina’s last words were: “Immortal King 
of Heaven! Would that I had served Thee with that 
zeal and vigor with which I have served earthly kings.” 
We do not presume to investigate God’s judgment on 
either. But we may point out that there is no sign that 
Nelson had any idea that he was about to appear before 
his Judge to give an account of his deeds, that he had 
many and grievous sins to repent of, and that he needed 
the merits of Jesus Christ. His spirit seems to have been 
one of complacency. The very expression “Thank God” 
may have been nothing more than the ordinary, formula, 
implying little, if any, faith, hope or charity. With Gra- 
vina the case was the reverse. The Doctor of Divinity 
may examine with profit whether these two men are not 
typical, the one of the confident modern Protestant in 
whom he takes such satisfaction ; the other, of the humbly- 
trusting Catholic of whom he knows so little. 


Prenuptial Promises 


Having explained in the current number of the Eccle- 
siastical Review that the recent decree relating to the 
ante-nuptial promises in mixed marriages has, for prac- 
tical purposes, effected no change in the procedure of 
this country, Rev. M. Martin, S.J., recommends the adop- 
tion, wherever feasible, of the requirement obtaining in 
some dioceses that the non-Catholic party undergo a 
course of instruction before the dispensations are granted, 
This would have the effect among others, of correcting 
the loose ideas non-Catholics are prone to entertain about 
the binding nature of the contract, and by enlightening 
them on the essentials of marriage would preclude its 
invalidity through a defect in the necessary consent. 

It would also preclude other grave dangers which are 
of much more frequent occurrence. While reading 
Father Martin’s article a letter was handed to us from 
an Irish Catholic lady who is married to a European non- 


Catholic of distinction. He had made a solemn promise 
to have the offspring of the marriage brought up in the 
Catholic Church, and though in the ordinary relations of 
life he is an honorable gentleman, and though his wife is 
a lady of strong character, high attainments and resolute 
faith, her twenty-five years of married life have been 
one long struggle, only partially successful, to overcome 
his persistent efforts to have his children reared in his » 
Church and not in hers. The loyalty of her sons is 
divided, the eldest not professing the faith of his mother, 
and she had to instruct her daughters and have them ad- 
mitted to the Sacraments, by stealth. “It is not so easy,” 
she writes, “even for an Irish mother to get access to the 
Church of Rome when the father is a considerable per- 
sonage and shirks his solemn engagements.” 

We have known many who have shirked such engage- 
ments—unhappily it is no uncommon experience—but 
not many whose resistance proved as heroic or even as 
successful as our correspondent’s. Prenuptial instruc- 
tion would, we think, in most cases have prevented such 
unhappy and calamitous consequences. Acquaintance with 
Catholic doctrines and tenets and the duties of the Cath- 
olic party, and the grounds therefor, will almost invari- 
ably have the effect of eliminating any anti-Catholic 
feeling entertained by honorable and fair-minded non- 
Catholics, if not of bringing them within the fold. A man 
so instructed will appreciate the advantages of the Cath- 
olic religion for his children, if not for himself; and 
his promises, whether written or oral, can be relied on, 
for, unlike the uninstructed non-Catholic, he knows 
definitely the nature of his guarantee. In securing and 
imparting such instruction, the assistance of the Catholic 
party could be easily obtained, greatly to the benefit of 
both. The prenuptial discussion of their mutual obliga- 
tions would serve to obviate future misunderstandings and 
make the observance of the promises a willing duty. We 
cannot be greatly surprised if people fail to observe an 
obligation which is assumed without definite knowledge 
of that to which they bind themselves. 


United Catholic Works 


Nothing could have given better evidence of the vi- 
tality of Catholic activity in the fields of charitable, cor- 
rectional and social work, than the large and enthusiastic 
assembly of more than a thousand representatives of the 
various Catholic societies which gathered, on October 16, 
at the call of His Eminence Cardinal Farley and over- 
flowed the large ball-room of the Hotel Astor. Already 
at a previous meeting he had referred to the crying-needs 
in our midst and asked the representatives then present 
to take to heart the social, moral and religious conditions 
of the poor and neglected of his flock. His words and 
the suggestions.made upon that occasion had matured 
into more definite plans, which now called for a large 
mass meeting before which the cause of Catholic charities 
and social work could be placed for final unification. 
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It .was Cardinal Farley’s deep conviction that if he 
could only project the entire energy of the hundred 
thousand and more members of the various Catholic 
charitable organizations under his spiritual control against 
the enemies of law and order, of faith and virtue, the 
results would exceed all expectations. The movement 
itself would give an impetus that would make itself felt 
even throughout non-Catholic circles and extend far be- 
yond the limits of his own great archdiocese. 

Since even the smallest children are already exposed 
to danger in the day nurseries to which parents are in- 
duced to bring them, and impressions hostile to their 
faith and often influencing their entire life are fre- 
quently made upon them here, it becomes evident that 
we must devise a system of Catholic day nurseries on 
a scale large enough to answer all practical needs. Since 
furthermore the work begun in the nurseries must con- 
tinue in the Catholic Settlements, which still are pitiably 
few in our dioceses, we must likewise prepare for scientific 
Catholic settlement work on all sides. And since daily, 
moreover, our children are exposed to the greatest perils 
in juvenile courts, whither they are dragged for the 
most trifling offences, such as indicate not even the 
slightest moral depravity, but only a spirit of childish 
mischief, it is necessary that they should be saved from 
the sentence condemning them to surroundings which 
would most probably lead to moral ruin. The Big 
Brothers movement becomes therefore a crying need. 
Catholic representatives must at all times be present in 
the courts to go security for such children, in order to 
save alike their reputation, their virtue and their faith. 

To illustrate the need of Catholic organization which 
shall reach into every nook and corner of the archdiocese, 
the Cardinal instanced that in one parish there were 
found upon investigation sixty children, over a year old, 
who had not received Baptism; while elsewhere another 
committee reported six hundred children of Catholic 
parents, without any Catholic instruction. Such condi- 
tions are existing on all sides, and it is our evident duty 
to organize committees for thorough investigation so that 
every single house and tenement and corner of every 
single parish shall be examined, under the direction of 
the pastors, who, no matter how zealous, would not be 
able to conduct this work without lay assistance. 

Referring to the cases of neglect of which we made 
mention above, the Cardinal exclaimed pathetically: 
“Multiply these cases by the number of parishes and they 
will mount up into the thousands. Can I, upon whose 
shoulders the responsibilities of the diocese rest, stand 
here and not call upon all to extend a helping hand to 
me, -I would be derelict in my duties. Whether God 
grants me many years of life or few, I am resolved not to 
lay down this work until my body is laid in the grave.” 


————— 


In the issue of America dated October 12, we referred 
editorially to the Monsignor White Memorial Committee, 


which is acting in conjunction with the Long Island 
Chapter of the Knights of Columbus to honor the memory 
of Mgr. White by gathering contributions for the erec- 
tion of a Catholic Settlement House that is to bear his 
name. The friends of this late apostle of the suffering 
and the poor, as well as others interested in so laudable a 
work, are asked to send their contributions to the Mon- 
signor White Memorial Committee, 81 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


NAZARETH 


At the Jubilee Celebration of the Sisters of Nazareth, which 
ran through the week beginning with October 12, Bishop 
Maes of Covington called attention to the extraordinary num- 
ber of bishops that Kentucky had given to the Church. The 
fact is remarkable because of the sparseness of the Catholic 
population in that part of the country, and because also the 
great tides of immigration from Europe had not affected 
Kentucky to any appreciable extent. Who will explain the 
phenomenon? But more than this, how has it come to pass 
that, as far back as one hundred years ago, two great re- 
ligious organizations should have sprung into existence with- 
in six months of each other in places geographically only 
a few miles apart, and in spite of these two conflicting cir- 
cumstances, which ought to have retarded or even have pre- 
vented their growth, have nevertheless achieved most un- 
looked for results. Even to-day when you look out of the: 
railroad window, as the train proceeds leisurely on its way, 
you can see nothing but a few scattered farm houses and 
almost. no-population. The great industrial activities that 
are in evidence elsewhere give no sign of their existence in 
this section of Kentucky. 

Not only is it puzzling to know how two such undertakings 
should have begun in such a way in this place, and with 
absolutely no help, financial or otherwise, but it is hard to 
explain how, within a comparatively short space of time, 
which included a disastrous civil war, frequent outbursts of 
organized hatred and bigotry, protracted periods of business 
depression, and even the devastations of widespread pesti- 
lence, it could be brought about that two organizations of 
inexperienced country girls, for they were scarcely more, 
should have achieved such results as the communities of 
Nazareth and Loretto, though they seemed to have been 
unwisely dividing their forces at the beginning of their 
struggle for existence. The story of Loretto was told a few 
weeks ago in America. Now Nazareth is attracting attention. 

When for the first time you see the words “Nazareth, Ky.” 
on an envelope or a time-table, you naturally imagine that 
it indicates a town or at least a village; but when you 
alight from the train you find nothing but a convent. Nor 
is there anything especially picturesque in the surrounding 
landscape to give Nazareth its distinction. You see indeed 
a short distance from the tracks the usually elegant, and in 
this case the extremely simple but well-laid-out grounds 
which the unfailing good taste of nuns is sure to devise as a 
setting for their educational establishments, but in this in- 
stance the first thing that strikes the visitor is the isolation 
of the place from the world outside. You instinctively ask 
yourself why such a site was chosen for a great educational 
institution? Moreover, when you look at the picture of the 
first house in which the initial essays at education were made 
—a common two-story structure of wood, such as a farm 
hand would occupy, with its four windows and a narrow door 
coming down flush with the ground—and then survey the 
vast buildings in solid masonry that begin with the splendid 
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gothic church which the nuns were careful to erect, fifty 
years ago, as a sort of a heavenly mortgage on the rest of 
their possessions, which stretch out into stately colonial 
porches and long lines of buildings for class and lecture- 
rooms and libraries till they end in the spacious hall where 
their academic exercises are given, you ask yourself how all 
this was done in this lonely part of the country and by a 
number of untrained women with absolutely no educational 
or business experience and no worldly resources? 

The wonder grows when you are told that the Mother 
House has branch establishments in several States of the 
Union; that it directs a great number of charitable institu- 
tions, and controls schools which contain as many as 17,000 
pupils. Of course their long work and traditions have made 
them clever managers of their estates, and the consciousness 
that they are acting as God’s trustees has made them not 
only very solicitous but very successful stewardesses. The 
real secret of it, however, is that they have a limitless and 
unfailing confidence in Him who feeds the birds and clothes 
the lilies, and they are never disappointed and never dis- 
couraged or even disturbed. Thus, for instance, on Founders’ 
Day the statues of Bishop David and Mother Catherine were 
to be unveiled with solemn ceremonies, and many bishops 
and a great number of the clergy had been invited for this 
main event of the Jubilee. But when the day arrived there 

_were no statues. They had been ordered eighteen months 
ago in Europe, but as yet no one seemed to know where they 
were. Those, however, who were chiefly interested ap- 
peared not at all annoyed by the unfortunate occurrence. 
Perhaps after all the Lord permitted it. For as a matter of 
fact this gentle and sweet acquiescence of the community 
in what was an unlooked-for disaster was the very best monu- 
ment that could have been erected to honor the illustrious 
founders. Evidently they had builded extremely well and 
the bright sunlight of the day that fell on the waiting pedes- 
tals suffused itself over the whole community. Their way 
of accepting the disappointment was one of the triumphs of 
the Jubilee. 

It is not easy to reach Nazareth or to get away from it, 
but on Founders’ Day there were three bishops in the 
sanctuary, and the clergy left scant room in the chapel even 
for the pupils. One could not help remarking a great deal of 
fatherly exultation in the voice of the venerable bishop of the 
diocese when he congratulated his daughters on their splen- 
did work in so many parts of the country. The daughters 
themselves were beaming with happiness when the Bishop 
of Covington imparted to them the special blessing of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and they recognized the great concern 
manifested in their welfare by the Bishop of Columbus, who 
had set aside much pressing work in his own diocese in order 
to celebrate the Mass of the Jubilee. 

Naturally in a country where eloquence is native to the 
soil there were discourses which extolled the glorious ex- 
ploits of the brave women of Nazareth, but the tale was 
best told by the .pupils themselves in a series of cleverly 
devised tableaux that were made to pass across the stage 
at the concluding exercise of the day. In ten or twelve liy- 
ing pictures you saw before you all the great scenes of 
Nazareth’s heroic century: the arrival of the first postulants; 
the organization of the first school with its half a dozen 
pupils; the departure of the nuns on their first mission; the 
devotion of the Sisters to the plague-stricken victims of 
the terrible cholera scourge; their care of the soldiers in the 
Civil War; then their days of success and triumph; and finally 
the splendid tableau at the end, in which all the various works 
of the Sisters were represented simultaneously under their 
‘respective emblems. 

These and other jubilations are to go on for a week or 


_ Fauna and Flora, and Birds. 


more; for nothing is stinted in Kentucky. Alumne Day 
has been already celebrated; Founders’ Day has passed; the 
other religious communities are to come with their con- 
gratulations, and even all the old servants who can be gath- 
ered together are to share in the rejoicings. The more the 
better. These excellent religious who have labored so faith- 
fully and achieved so much for the advancement of the 
Church in this country deserve all the congratulations and 
happiness they can receive. STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 


LITERATURE 
Irish Topographical Guides 


Handbook for Travellers in Ireland 8th edition, revised 
and edited by JouNn Cooxr, M.A., with 43 maps and plans. Lon- 
don: Stanford, 1912. 

Murray’s well-known “Handbook for Travellers in Ireland” 
has now reached an eighth edition, and has been revised and 
edited by Mr. John Cooke, M.A. (T.C.D.). It can truly be de- 
scribed a handbook, as it furnishes a trustworthy guide to every 
part of Ireland, and is enriched with 43 excellent maps and plans. 
The book runs close on 600 pages, but is very compact, being 
printed in double columns on thin, yet opaque, India paper. Not 
alone are the principal features of every town admirably de- 
scribed, but there is given a short history of each place of in- 
terest. Further, the tourist is given the names of the hotels, and 
the distances by road to the surrounding country, as well as the. 
nearest railway stations. Special prominence is given to anti- 
quarian remains, round towers, dolmens, holy wells, castles, 
oghams, etc., and the various routes are carefully mapped out. 
In the introduction there are valuable hints to pedestrians, cy- 
clists and motorists, as well as for car hire. There is also a 
section on the geology and minerals of Ireland, and on the 
Lovers of the gentle art beloved’ 
of Izaak Walton are catered for, and are pointed out the best 
angling waters in the various counties. There is also a list of 
the golf-links. Irreproachable as the handbook is in other re- 
spects, the historical notices betray the hand of a writer who is 
not strong on Irish history, and whose bias is too obvious in 
favor of the ascendancy party. The old fiction of the abduction 
of Devorgilla O’Rourke is dished up, and it is certainly absurd 
to write that “it was the immediate cause of the introduction 
into Ireland of the Anglo-Normans.”’ We are told of. the 
“Franciscan Monks” at Slane, one of these slips too frequently 
made by these non-Catholic writers. It would be hard to recog- 
nize St. Moque as St. Aiden, but this may only be a typographical 
error for St. Mogue. 

But it is amusing to find the present College of St. Patrick’s, 
Maynooth, described as the new college, with a reference to the 
original “College” of the fifteenth century, which was only a 
collegiate church, not a seminary or school. It is scarcely in 
good taste to write of the penitential exercises at Croaghpatrick 
as “this part of the performance.’ The monastery at Cavan is 
said to have been “for the Dominican Order,” but it was un- 
doubtedly Franciscan; and within its cemetery lie the remains 
of Archbishop O'Reilly, Owen Roe O’Neill and Myles the 
Slasher. Students of Irish ecclesiastical history will be sur- 
prised to learn that the first Bishop of Kilmore was “Augustine 
MacBrady’—1454. Apart from the inaccuracy of such a state- 
ment, Bishop MacBrady was consecrated in 1445 and died im 
1455. Those who know the town of Boyle will read with sur- 
prise that it contains a “R. C. Cathedral.” Mr. Cooke ought to 
have known that the Catholic Cathedral of Elphin is in Sligo. 
We also read with interest that at Wicklow “in the grounds of 
the priest’s house are the ruins of the Franciscan abbey founded 
in the reign of Henry III.” The only Friary founded in Wick- 
low was for Friars Minor in 1252, by the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles, 
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and in 1615 the Friary was used as a Courthouse. There was 
also a Benedictine Nunnery at Wicklow, unnoticed by Mr. 
Cooke. In cénnection with Gorey, the description of a “small 
town of one street” is grossly inaccurate, and can only arise from 
the fact that it was not visited by the author. And it is too bad 
to describe the really fine Catholic church as a “R. C. Chapel.” 
It is pardonable to write of Ramsfort as “the residence of the 
family of Ram,” but as a matter of fact the Rams have left the 
place over fifty years ago, and it has had a succession of owners, 
the present proprietor being the well-known Sir George Erring- 
ton. Ferns palace was not erected by Bishop Cleaver, and the 
older palace of Bishop Ram was not at Ferns but at Gorey. To 
write of the “picturesque, ivy-covered square keep of the castle 
of Enniscorthy’ may have been true one hundred years ago, 
but the castle, which was visited in 1910 by his Eminence Car- 
dinal Gibbons, has been completely restored within the last 
fourteen years. Worse still is it to write of the “Black Castle’— 
no doubt Brownswood Castle is meant—as “once a Franciscan 
Abbey, whose possessions Spenser held.” In regard to Wexford, 
the reference to the “rebels of ’98” is antiquated, and it is not 
correct to write that John Edward Redmond was the “father” 
of the present leader of the Nationalist party; it should be fairly 
well known that the present J. E. Redmond (who was christened 
Richard John) is the son of William Archer Redmond. “Car- 
man, the scene of the great fair of Leinster,” is identified with 
Wexford, but this identity has long since been abandoned by 
Irish scholars in favor of Carman, County Kildare. The early 
story narrated of Selskar Abbey is pure fiction; and “Lady’s 
' Island” was a cell of the abbey of Ferns. In the account of 
Birr (nobody calls it Parsonstown), reference is made to “the 
R. C. Cathedral, a fine perp. building,” but Birr has merely a 
parish church, and the Cathedral is at Ennis, County Clare. It 
is inaccurate to write of the Mallow Spa House as “built in the 
last century”; the Spa goes back to 1740. We were always 
under the impression that Waterford was known as “Urbs in- 
tacta,” but Mr. Cooke tells us it has been called “Civitas intacta.” 
Clonmines has an Austin Friary, not a “Dominican Monastery.” 
The house at Stradbally was'a priory for Austin Canons, not an 
“Augustinian Friary.” Dungarvan Castle was repaired by the 
Earl of Desmond, though Mr. Cooke says “Earl of Ormond.” 
A more serious blunder is the statement that Miler Magrath, 
Archbishop of Cashel, was buried in the Cathedral of Lismore. 
Miler died a centenarian, and was buried in Cashel, County 
Tipperary. Lismore cannot claim St. Malachy as its bishop, 
although vouched for by Mr. Cooke. But these slips—and the 
list could be extended—are as but spots on the sun, and do not 
detract from the undoubted value of the handbook, which, it is 
no exaggeration to say is the best guide book to Ireland at 
present accessible. The sectional maps are splendid, and, by 
their aid, the tourist cannot make any serious mistake. It is a 
pleasure to add that there is an excellent Index, and the names 
of the more important places are in heavy type. The printing 
and get up of the book leave nothing to be desired. 
W. H. Grattan FLoop. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Retreat to His Priests. Translated by 
J. M. O’Kavanacu. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. 

His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, introducing this well- 
considered and stimulating volume to the English-speaking 
public, writes: “The operation of the Priesthood in the world 
is like unto the myriad of springs that issue from the bosom 
of a fertile valley, and trickle down until they gather into 
rivulets, and then unite in the great streams that bring fer- 
tility to the lowlands. Dry up the springs and rivulets and 
the valley becomes an uninhabitable desert. The Priest is as 
necessary for Society and its regeneration as the soul is for 
the body. He diffuses through the arteries of the body politic 
healthy moral life.” 


The determining influence of the priest on the character of 
his people is proverbial, but the priest’s own character is de- 
termined on the lines of his priesthood and no other—he is 
“a priest forever”’—; and hence great leaders in the church 
from the days of St. Paul to Chrysostom and Augustine and 
Pius X, have directed their energies to the formation of a 
holy, zealous and capable priesthood. The distinguished 
Cardinal-Primate of the Church of Belgium, which is prob- 
ably the best organized in the world and most active in the 
widest variety of Christian works, has manifested in many 
ways his keen perception of the imperative necessity in our 
age of an irreprochable priesthood equally potent to preach 
and to perform, exhibiting Christ, their model, to the 
people. This is the purport of the nine discourses which he 
gave to his clergy of Mechlin, and which when published in 
French received the special approbation of the Holy Father. 
They will be found as profitable to the clergy of America 
as of Belgium, for the truths and experiences they embody 
are of universal application. They are permeated with scrip- 
tural thought, and the fact that biblical references are al- 
ways given, and frequently the complete text, will greatly 
enhance their value. The Holy Father’s Exhortation to the 
Catholic Clergy in the Fiftieth Anniversary of his Priest- 
hood, given in Latin and English, appropriately completes 
a volume, which should greatly help to realize the desire of 
His Holiness that every priest should “labor with special 
industry in the exercise of pious meditation,” and thereby 
“renew his strength in the daily contemplation of eternal 
truths.” The translation and production of the book are in 
keeping with its contents. M. K. 


The Dixie Book of Days. By MatrHew Pace ANDREWS. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

The compiler of this attractive volume has followed the 
calendar through the year and assigned to each date either a 
well-chosen quotation from some Southern author or an admiring 
tribute to the land of the magnolia and its eminent men. Lines 
from favorites like Edgar Allan Poe, Sidney Lanier, Father 
Ryan.and Father Tabb are of frequent occurrence, and on nearly 
every page is recorded some memorable anniversary in the his- 
toy of the South. Mr. Andrews has also aimed to gather to- 
gether in this book quotations from gifted writers who are not 
so well known to the general public, for they “did not aspire 
to an outlet in the field of professional endeavor,” but “regarded 
production in prose and verse as a pleasant recreation rather 
than an end.” They sang “because singing itself is so sweet.” 


Scuola Laica. Scene d’oggi-Racconto. Fiori di Rovine. 
Scene Siciliane. 

Romanzo. By Mario Barsera, S.J. Roma: 
lica. 

Here are two stories “with a purpose” by an Italian 
Jesuit. In the first the author, who holds a doctor’s degree 
from the University of Naples, has at heart the fate of the 
many young Italians, who are receiving their education in 
“mixed” secular schools. Zeal for their welfare, prompts him 
to lay bare facts, which are often glossed over from a motive 
of false patridtism. Crime and petty intrigue figure in abun- 
dance in the book, and carry with them the conviction, that when- 
ever religion is excluded from the lives of the young, vice 
is sure to reign supreme in their souls. Some of the facts 
are so startling and discouraging, that at times the reader is 
tempted to question the accuracy of the statements. The 
author, however, sets all doubts on this point at rest by pro- 
claiming, that he is ready to prove his assertions by docu- 
mentary evidence. Under this circumstance, the volume will 
prove profitable reading for the advocates of co-education 
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free from ethics and religion. The story, which is told in a 
clear simple style, is worthy of an English dress. 

The second is a beautiful little tale written to show the 
Providence of God works in all and through all. The child 
of noble parents is. stolen by some members of a “Mafia” 
and turned over to an old woman for safe-keeping. The 
little fellow passes through many vicissitudes until finally 
he is rescued from a band of rude fishermen by a priest. But 
despite the fact that the Padre finds a good home for him, 
sorrow follows.the child for his playmates often taunt him 
about the secret of his life. Finally, the earthquake comes 
and numbers amongst its victims the woman to whom the 
boy had been committed by the kidnappers. -In the face of 
death her tongue is unloosed and she confesses to the priest 
who had befriended the waif and begs him to set right her 
wrong. Reunions follow and the story ends in peace and 
happiness. The author writes with a true hand. His descrip- 
tions, which are always good, are sometimes exceedingly 
beautiful. Here and there through the book, there are 
touches of gentle pathos, the emotion of a soul that has 


suffered. We commend the story to lovers of fiction. 
IRs dels ES 


“Tf I were to be asked what institution it is that most of all 
injures society; or from what ‘source flow the worst evils and 
miseries with which modern society is afflicted; what is the evil 
which most of all degrades public morality, I should have to an- 
swer Divorce.” Thus speaks Father Henry C. Day, an English 
Jesuit, in a powerful little book entitled “Marriage, Divorce and 
Morality,’ which Benziger Brothers publish. The volume is 
made up of five sermons preached in the North of England early 
this year on grave evils which demand direct and serious dis- 
cussion. Though the conditions Father Day describe are those 
obtaining abroad, American readers will find in his book much 
that strikes home here as well. “Moral Laxity, its Signs, Causes 
and Remedies,” “Race Regeneration,” “Marriage,’ and “Di- 
vorce” are chapters giving a brief but plain exposition of Catho- 
lic doctrine on matters of the highest moment to the Church, the 
race and the nation. Price, 50 cents. 

When we read in R. M. Johnston’s “Holy Christian 
Church” his farrago of all the lies and vagaries that preju- 
dice and unbelief have amassed against revealed religion we 
wonder what led the author to choose for his book such 
an unsuitable title. No one would ever guess that the body 
whose history he pretends to give is either “holy,” ‘“Chris- 
tian” or the “Church.” In the volume such old acquaintances 
as the “Resurrection myth,” “sin tariffs,” “Jesuit assassins,” 
etc., are frequently to be met with either in their familiar or 
in slightly altered dress. The book is a malicious and men- 
dacious attack on all forms of Christianity. 


We have received the sixty-sixth number of Vol. XXIV of 
the valuable and expensively edited Revue Hispanique. Its 
publication of ancient historical and literary documents 
furnishes an interesting field for the student. The life and a 
work of the medieval Catalonian Turfieda, a fragment of 
Gaspar de Avila, the Revised Chronicle of the Cid, ancient 
mystery plays, an essay on the progress made in criminal 
jurisprudence in Arragon in the 18th Century, an excellent 
review of books dealing with the past history of Spain, and 
finally, a fine reproduction of famous Spanish pictures, 
amongst which is a little known bust of St. Ignatius, make 
up the most interesting contents of this number. 


From Houghton, Mifflin come several attractive but rather 
costly children’s books, illustrated in color. Jessie Wilcox Smith 
has drawn some charming pictures for the never-to-be-forgotten, 


“Twas the Night Before Christmas’ ($1.00); ‘‘The Chil- 
dren’s Own Longfellow,” ($1.25) contains selections from 
“Evangeline” and “Hiawatha” with some of the shorter poems 
that are favorites of the little ones, and the illustrations are so- 
well done that the most prose-loving child will be lured into 
reading the verses; while “Billy Popgun,” ($2.00) written and 
illustrated by Milo Winter will please little dreamers who have 
adventures after curfew with rabbits, turtles, eagles, etc. But 
to compare the book, as does the publishers’ announcement, with 
“The Hunting of the Snark” and “Alice in Wonderland” is. 
injudicious, for who has ever equalled these classics? Not Mr. 
Winter certainly. : 

B. Herder too has out a children’s book called “The 
Waif of Rainbow Court,” (60 cents) by Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, 
which is the story of little orphan Betty’s stay by the sea, where 
she has adventures innumerable and finds her father. 


Early this year Mr. Joseph Pennell, the artist, went down to 
Panama and made twenty-eight drawings of the Canal, and~ 


_ how the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, has published. 


them, along with the artist’s explanatory notes. He received 
so many courtesies from the engineers that he was enabled to- 
secure an excellent series of pictures. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing is “The End of the Day—Gatun Lock,” showing seven men 
suspended by a crane over a deep chasm of masonry. The 
Panama Canal Mr. Pennell considers “the greatest work of 
modern times, the work of the greatest engineers of all times,” 
which we are carrying through successfully only because, un- 
like the French, we have unlimited men and money and a wider . 
knowledge of sanitary science. $1.25. 


“Richards’ Masterpieces of the Sea” is another publication of 
Lippincott’s. William T. Richards, as art lovers know, was a 
Philadelphian who died seven years ago after winning fame by 
his success in transferring to canvas ocean scenes that he studied 
along the Atlantic coast, his skill as a draughtsman making his. 
paintings remarkably faithful pictures of the sea. This “brief 
outline of his life and art” is written by Harrison J. Morris, 
and there are photographic reproductions given of a dozen of 
Richards’ finer paintings. Though the camera makes them ap-: 
pear too flat, by the use of a reading glass, some idea of the 
depth and movement of the originals can be had. $1.00. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Houcuton, Mirrtin Co., New York: 


The New Light on the Old Truth. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 1.25; 

- Picked Cee rany, By pene ner eee Foote. $1.30; "The Provinees 

American. y Meredi icholson. $1.25; Billy , i 

Witt enon on. $1.25 illy Popgun. By Milo 
Lonemans, Green & Co., New York: 

Rousseau. on Education. Edited by R. L. Archer, M.A. $1.25; The 


House of Peace. By Michael Wood. $1.35; 
By Robert Hugh Benson. Net 40 cents; 
Heroes. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. $1.60; Unseen Friends. By Mrs. 
William O’Brien. $2.25; The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. (Vol. III.) 
By_Rt. Rev. Mgr. Bernard Ward, F.R.Hist. So. $3.75. 

Tur Macmittan Co., New York: 


A Child’s Rule of Life. 
The Book of Saints and 


South America Observations and Impressions. B ames Bryce. “50s 
The Sacred Shrine. By Yrjé Rica $5.00. ee aS roe 
Harper & Bros., New York: 
Mark Twain: A Biography. By Albert Bigelow Paine. $6.00. 
Benzicer Bros., New York: 
Gone Before;: The Little Cardinal, by Olive K. Parr. $1.25. 
J. B. Lipprncotr Co., Philadelphia: . 
Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Panama Canal. $1.25; The -Dixie 


Book of Days. By Matthew Page Andrews. 


1.00; The Flowi R 3 
By Caspar Whitney. : Peis Pas 


$3.00; William T. Richards’ Masterpieces of the 


Sea and_a Brief Outline of his life. By Harrison S. Morris. 
MayHew Pus. Co., Boston: 
Til-Starred Babbie. By Will W. Whalen. 
Burns & Oates, London: 
The Sisters of Bog-Secours. $1.15. 
Perer REILLY, Philadelphia: 
Faith and Suggestion. By Edwin Lancelot Ash. $1.25. ‘ 


German Publication: 
B. Herper, St. Louis: : 
Predigten und Ansprachen zuniachst fiir die Jugend = gebildeter 
Stande. Von Msgr. Dr. Paul Baron de Mathies. $1.65. 
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EDUCATION 


College Training—Notes 


When, now more than a year ago, Mr. R. T. Crane, the well- 
knewn Chicago business man since deceased, had made his sharp 
attack on colleges and college training, he complained that the 
only answer returned to his charges was an attempt by college 
men generally to have his unfavorable comment ignored or re- 
pressed. He asked, he tells us, a number of leading college 
men if they had anything to say about his book when it was 
first published. Many of these answered to the effect that the 
book was utterly unworthy of consideration and condemned it by 
saying all sorts of disagreeable things about the book and its 
author. 

Originally Mr. Crane’s main contention had been that colleges 
failed to make a showing in producing business men. They who 
did reply to his attack ordinarily took the ground that “the train- 
ing of successful business men” was not the primary aim of 
college education. Even if their higher schooling did not suc- 
ceed in the “immediately useful,” which they were not at all 
ready to concede, they protested it was forming men whose su- 
perior characters would compensate for all its cost. 

Mr. Crane concluded to look into this phase of the question. 
A good way to judge what kind of men the college is develop- 
ing, he said, is to go right to the college and see what the sur- 
roundings are, what the college is doing for the boys in order 
to make better men of them—to make them men of character, 
and then judge what the probabilities are that the boys will come 
to be men of high character. Most of us will recall the story of 
the investigation he caused to be pursued and the startling re- 
port which he printed and scattered broadcast. Conditions af- 
firmed to exist in and about the most famous schools of the 
country were almost too disgusting to print. 

Mr. Crane was fair enough in his summing up. Acknowledg- 
ing that his exposure applied only to the great mass of the larger 
colleges, “there is,” he wrote, “a clean decent atmosphere around 
some of the colleges, particularly the smaller ones.” “But,” he 
added, “a lengthy discussion will not be necessary to convince 
any intelligent person that the surroundings at many of the 
large colleges are more likely to degrade than they are to build 
up character.” 

Mr. Crane’s attack on the colleges will be recalled by one who 
read the half-humorous, wholly serious editorial, on “How 
Students spend their Time,” which appeared in the New York 
Evening Post, October 8. “It has been a long while,” says the 
writer, “since any tolerably well-informed person supposed that 
boys went to college merely for the intellectual opportunities 
there provided, whatever may have been, or may even be still, 
the fond anticipations of their parents in this regard. The col- 
lege man, though a freshman, knows one thing at least, and that 
is the deleterious effects of a system of all work and no play. 
What is more, he has shown a capacity for inventing forms of 
play that now and then leave his academic superiors aghast at 
his revelation of unsuspected powers, while rendering any effort 
on their part in the same direction quite superfluous.” 

That boards of trustees and faculties. should be aroused by the 

’ revelation and that they should make some attempt to control 
“the young barbarians ostensibly in their charge” was to be ex- 
pected. And the writer pokes quiet fun at the “cautious experi- 
ments” here and there tried in order to limit these excesses, the 
“statistical” method of tabulating the hours spent in non-scho- 
lastic activities and the ingenious plan introduced in some col- 
leges of giving “scholastic” credit for certain of these voluntary 
play activities. The writer, quite naturally, holds the entire 
process in slight esteem. “What is needed,” he remarks with 
pointed sarcasm, “is a questionnaire which shall include such in- 


quiries as: How many hours do you spend at the theatre? How 
??? 


many hours do you loaf? What do you do between lectures 


Decidedly something more is needed than a “complete under- 
graduate chart, upon which, by means of variously colored 
miniature flags, the omniscient Dean may know at any minute 
exactly where any student is, and what he is doing.’ If the 
colleges of the land mean to make good their boast “that they 
form men whose superior character will compensate for all their 
training costs,” they must give satisfactory evidence of their 
ability so to discipline their “young barbarians” as to teach these 
to discipline themselves. This, after all, is the prime requisite 
of true character formation. 

That signs are not lacking to convince “doubting Thomases,” 
who hold like opinions with those of the late Mr. Crane, of the 
colleges’ inability in this direction newspaper stories, such as 
the following from the New York Times of October 9, seem to. 
prove. It is but one from many similiar sketches that have ap- 
peared since the opening of colleges last month. 

“Two hundred heroic figures, the sophomores of Columbia, 
swept into the 116th Street Station of the Broadway Subway 
early last evening so full of college spirit that they didn’t stop to. 
pay their fares. They took possession of the first two cars of 
the first uptown express and removed all the lights from the 
ceiling. It was lots of fun after that to throw bulbs out at each 
passing station and see the various patrons of the road skip. 
nervously to one side with the resultant crashes. 

“All this was a spiritual preparation for the annual spohomore 
smoker at Columbia Oval on Gun Hill Road. They reached the 
appointed place by shifting at 18ist Street to Jerome Avenue. 
Some took a surface car on the avenue and did as much damage 
to it as they conveniently could on the way uptown. Others 
walked and contented themselves by stealing all the red lanterns 
marking paving danger points on the thoroughfare. These an 
unappreciative and insolent policeman, who probably wouldn't 
know an Alma Mater from a blackjack, forced the amazed and 
indignant collegians to return. 

“The sophomores had brought with them for the smoker some 
twenty docile freshmen, whom they shampooed with molasses 
and old eggs and subjected to other convulsingly amusing indigni- 
ties. But, after all, the evening was spoiled. Tradition says 
that about 9:30 the freshman class should rush the smoker and do 
its best to rescue the captive classmates. This is tremendously 
fine sport, but the sophisticated members of 1916 just yawned 
and stayed down at the university.” 

Is it not strange that the absence of such outrageous rowdyism 
from Catholic schools should not make clear to all a very plain 
argument for the need of religious influence in the formative 


life of the college? 


Mr. Willis Moore, chief of the Weather Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Washington, visited the. St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo., recently, to investigate the Weather Bureau Depart- 
ment; and after a thorough inspection, he placed it among the 
First Class Weather Bureau Departments of the country and 
established it as an official Forecasting Bureau for St. Louis and 
vicinity. This action of the government comes as a timely recog- 
nition of those to whose energetic zeal the department owes its 


development. 


Following the vigorous protest addressed to the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia by those interested in parochial and 
private schools, mention of which was made in AMERICA two 
weeks ago, that body has adopted a new policy with respect to the 
admission of pupils to the Girls’ Normal School. Hereafter the 
competition for admission to the training classes will be widened 
so as to permit the examination of scholars of private and paro- 
chial schools as well as those of the several high schools forming 
part of the public school system. The Board is to be congratu- 
lated on its prompt action in remedying a just complaint. Surely 
it is but fair to give opportunity for normal school advantages. 
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to all qualified students, whose parents aré taxpayers, no matter 
whether their previous training has been received in denomina- 
tional or in public schools. Vin Ose: 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Father George O’Neill, S.J. writes for the “In Memoriam” 
number of the Jrish Monthly his personal recollections of its 
late editor, Father Matthew Russell. With these recollec- 
tions is interwoven a character sketch of his old friend with 
an appreciation of Father Russell’s writings. We quote in 
part: ‘ : 

“It was very largely because Father Russell was always 
and everywhere himself that he achieved the large measure 
of success and popularity that certainly fell to his share. 

“In his character, though there was indeed no mystery, 
there were touches of piquant contrast. Beneath a singularly 
equable pleasantness and even gaiety on the surface there 
were greater depths of feeling and resolve than even con- 
stant intercourse easily revealed. The connoisseur in literary 
ana and light versification was at the same time a true brother 
of the resolute Lord Chief Justice and a true son of the 
“black North.’ Of the sanctuary of his inner devotional life 
the fullest view he has given is to be found in the longish 
poem ‘Love and Thanksgiving,’ wherein are many biographi- 
cal touches and many beautiful stanzas, such as the last: 

“Yes, yes! until Death’s icy hand has grasped me, 

I'll love Thee, Lord, all else, all else above; 
And when Thy love hath to Thy bosom clasped me, 
Til love Thee, Lord! Ah, then at least I’ll love.’ 

“His home affections and attachments to a circle of old 
friends were fast-rooted and enduring. They were indeed 
apt to lead him into biography, reminiscence and allusion 
with a facility which habitues of the Jrish Monthly occasion- 
ally thought excessive. But it was the most amiable of weak- 
nesses. He required, too, it must be said, a very high all- 
round standard of excellence, literary, moral and other, in 
anyone who was to be the subject of his panegyrics. In at 
least one of his poems he has given admirable expression to 
the strong family affections which he had carried away with 
him from the old homes of his childhood at Newry, Killo- 
wen and Red Bay. ‘The Old Spot’ seems to me beautiful in 
its restrained feeling, simplicity of expression, mingling of 
the heartfelt and the supernatural. 

“Of the 


‘artistic temperament’—which some one has de- 
scribed as consisting of a great deal of temperament and 
very little art—Father Russell did not, I think, possess a 
great deal. The charm which renders his verse and prose 
popular was not distilled from exquisite zsthetic sensibili- 
‘ties. It sprang from other and more internal founts. We 
have heard how ‘Speranza’ said: ‘There is heart behind the 
Irish Monthly’ There was much else, as we have seen, both 
natural and supernatural—combining to make up a person- 
ality nowise great, indeed, but quite distinct and very amiable. 
He neither felt nor affected any Wordsworthian raptures 
over external nature. Fine scenery did not (indeed, scarcely 
could physically) make much impression on him. He had 
never seen the Lakes of Killarney, and did not manifest any 
longing to visit those far-famed resorts of angels, tourists, 
and poets. 

“Tf Father Russell’s work did not always show punctilious 
regard for artistic refinement, more than one cause of this 
may be readily suggested. He wrote in order to do good, 
far more than in view of merely academic laurels. He, there- 
fore, readily adopted or tolerated whatever was likely to 
have a popular and wide appeal, regardless of occasional 
trivialities or roughnesses which might condense the frown 
on the critical brow. 


“Again, he belonged, of course, to the great genus of 
journalists and occasional writers: and who among them 
can wholly escape the snare of hasty, superficial, unkempt 
work? Who among them—even a Louis Veuillot—does not 
leave to posterity a highly mixed legacy? Undoubtedly a 
work of severe sifting will have to be done before the 
permanent literary standing of Father Russell’s best perform- 
ances can be securely fixed. The standard of his prose style 
is more uniformly high than that of his versification: it may 
be, as some have thought, that his prose will survive his 
poetry; but, however that may be, in its graceful correct- 
ness, ease and lightness, it certainly marks him as one who 
is in the true line of descent from Goldsmith. 

“Meantime he enjoys a celebrity—greater outside Ireland 
than many of us know—which is more of the heart than of 
the head—more love than fame. Who will say how many 
souls he has cheered, consoled and strengthened? Who will 
say for howmany more his unassuming pen is destined to 
sweeten the bitter cup of life with thoughts both comfort- 
ing and healing? One might pray for the diffusion of such 
work as his, just as one might pray for sunshine on our 
harvests. 

“May many like him arise in our midst—many who will use 
their gifts—greater or less—as faithfully as he used his! 
And—there is one more wish which he would not like any one 
writing his In Memoriam to forget—may all those who feel 
towards his memory any emotion of love or gratitude not 
allow it to rest in idle sentiment, but remember to lend him 
the aid he asked of them betimes in life, and hasten on the 
day of his entrance into the perfect consummation of just 
souls!” 


The Red Flags at Lawrence 


The following letter was sent to the New York Herald and 
printed in the issue of that paper for October 16: 

Last Saturday 35,000 men and women of Lawrence paraded 
as a protest against sabotage and anarchy, as exemplified by 
the Industrial Workers of the World, and 60,000 assembled on 
the Common to emphasize the protest, every one waving a six- 
teen-inch American flag. No other emblem was in sight. 

In the last Industrial Workers of the World parade of 1,500 
there was no flag but the red flag, and numerous banners bore this 
motto, “No God, No Master.” 

What is the lesson to be drawn from this uprising of the 
patriot people of Lawrence? 

George A. Mellen, 
Editor of Lawrence Eagle and Tribune. 
Joseph McCarthy, 
Editor of Lawrence Telegram. 
Maurice B. Dorgan, 
Editor Lawrence American and Sun. 
Lawrence, Mass, Oct. 14, 1912. 


ECONOMICS 


One Condition of Prosperity 


A general impression is abroad that the country is entering on 
a period of great prosperity. Some are inclined to put a condi- 
tion, provided we have a Republican, or a Democratic, or a Pro- 
gressive President, according to the individual’s politics. The 
more common opinion is that prosperity is coming no matter to 
what party the President will belong. To the ordinary man 
national prosperity means primarily constant employment at good 
wages just as stagnation means the reverse. It means, therefore, 
brisk trade, mills running at full time, mines, blast furnaces, 
steel works, etc., going day and night, trains and steamships com- 
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ing and going continually, and so on. He sees prosperity, there- 
fore, in its effects, but what it is itself he understands very rarely. 
Yet this is worth understanding; because the relapse into stag- 
nation with its effect of hard times is due for the most part to the 
fact that it is not understood. 

We may consider first the prosperity of the individual. The 
farmer is prosperous when his barns are full, his stock multiply- 
ing, his fields, flocks and herds free from blight. A merchant 
prospers by selling large quantities of goods at a high price after 
buying at a price relatively low. Railways and steamship lines 
prosper when they carry all the merchandise they can at as high 
a rate as possible. Banks are prosperous when they have large 
deposits which they can use to the full, so as to make good 
profits on exchange, interest and commission. Manufacturers 
prosper when they get all the raw material they can use at a 
low price and are able to sell their manufactured wares readily at 
a high price. But it is clear that the absolute prosperity of the 
individual does not mean general prosperity of all. A pawn- 
broker may be very prosperous in a community on the verge of 
ruin. The farmer may have corn-and cattle and sheep in abun- 
dance yet, if he cannot dispose of them they will contribute noth- 
ing to national prosperity. Railways and steamship lines may 
prosper and distribute large dividends at home and abroad, yet 
leave the producer in poverty. Manufacturers may become 
wealthy while workmen and consumers find it hard to live. The 
individual, therefore, who seeks his exclusive advantage, instead 
of contributing to the general prosperity, impedes it. His punish- 
ment comes in this, that his selfishness reacts eventually upon 
himself; for his opportunity of increasing steadily his wealth is 
found in the prosperity of all, without which there can be no 
constant market. It is the old story of killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. 


This is confirmed by the fact that general prosperity is not so 
much the prosperity of the sum of individuals as of the whole 
society that we call the nation. In it the individuals are united 
together for the common good, and the essential error of Ben- 
thamism, to which is due so much \of the industrial disturbance 
of to-day, is the making the end of social activity to consist in 
the obtaining of the greatest happiness for the greatest number. 
The result of this false system is the reduction of society to its 
individual elements, the making of social action consist in the 
sum of the individual actions of these elements, the good of so- 
ciety consist in the sum of their individual happinesses, and the 
supposition that social action is incapable intrinsically of obtain- 
ing the happiness of all. It is true that this may be impossible 
“extrinsically and consequently” because there will be individu- 
als whose conduct frustrates the action of society on their behalf, 
but “antecedently and intrinsically” if the capacity of society to 
procure the good of all its members be considered, the supposi- 
tion is utterly false. ; ; 

To secure permanent prosperity each individual must consider 
himself as a member of society, a part of one great whole. He 
must seek his individual welfare in the welfare of society at 
large. Some express this by saying that he must forego some of 
his individual rights in order to secure the enjoyment of those 
he retains. This is not exact. Man is ‘necessarily a member of 
society, and he has neither rights nor privileges that ignore this 
fact. Hence the producer must needs pay the just price for the 
conveyance of his goods to market. Railways must be content 
with that just price. Manufacturers must pay the just price for 
raw materials, they must pay just wages and sell their manu- 
factures justly. These matters are not to be determined ex- 
clusively by the so-called law of supply and demand. Still less 
by the cornering of markets or by the uncontrolled action of 
trusts on the one side and of unions on the other. 

Then, some will say, all these things are to be regulated by the 
legislature, by commissions and by tribunals. We can hardly 
grant the conclusion. These agents unless they act on sound 


principles can do as much harm as good; and we do not see the 
legislature or the commission or the tribunal to-day that is un- 
tainted with the false principles that have brought so much con- 
fusion into economics. The function of social authority is to 
direct all the members of the society to the common good. 
Hence it is obliged as a last resource to determine these things 
which do not determine themselves. But the most efficacious 
regulator of society is sound morality. “Justice exalteth a na- 
tion,” and justice and morality are for us bound up with Christ- 
ianity. Religion and prosperity are more intimately connected 
than the world thinks. Eis 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


For the first time in 350 years Mass was offered publicly, on 
September 30, in Penwortham, near Preston, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, a district celebrated in pre-Reformation days for its large 
and beautiful priory. A new church, under the patronage of 
St. Mary Magdalena, had been built there and it was blessed 
on the above date by the Rev. Father Wright, S.J., after which 
the Mass was celebrated by the Archbishop of Liverpool. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Father O’Hare, S.J., who re- 
ferred to the ancient glories of the Faith in Lancashire. 


The convent of the Religious of the Sacred Heart, at Tokyo is 
patronized by the Japanese Government and the best families 
in Japan. So large has been the number of recent applications 
for admission to its school that the building has had to double 
its size. 


The Right Rev. John Dunne, D.D., Bishop of Wilcannia, New 
South Wales, celebrated his episcopal silver jubilee on August 
18. His Grace, the Most Rev. Thomas Joseph Carr, Archbishop 
of Melbourne, on behalf of the prelates and clergy present, con- 
gratulated Bishop Dunne on the splendid work accomplished in 
the twenty-five years of his episcopate. When Dr. Dunne was 
appointed the diocese contained seven parishes, with eight priests 
to look after the spiritual welfare of 7,000 Catholics, and with 
28 Sisters in charge of 770 pupils in five schools. To-day, says 
the New Zealand Tablet, the diocese is made up of 12 parishes, 
with 21 priests , 146 sisters and a total of 20,141 Catholics. The 
schools now number 26, with 2,960 scholars. The Right Rev. Dr. 
Dunne was born at Rhode, King’s County, Ireland, in 1846, and 
educated at Carlow Diocesan College. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1870, and volunteered for Australia the same year. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Wilcannia on August 14, 1887. 


One of our most valuable and interesting exchanges is the 
New Zealand Tablet. The announcement is made that beginning 
with October 1, the weekly will be reduced from 6d. to 3d. a 
copy, and from £1 to 18 shillings a year. The editor takes just 
pride in proclaiming this reduction to be the most radical and at 
the same time the most progressive change effected in the forty 
years’ history of the paper. The Tablet contains exactly four 
times the quantity of matter with which the paper originally 
started and is now given at half the price. 

“The one fact which justifies the step,” says the editor, “and 
which makes such a forward movement possible, is the present 
exceedingly prosperous condition of the Tablet. Ever since Dr. 
Cleary took charge as editor in 1898 the N. Z. Tablet has been 
steadily on the up grade; from that day to this, the paper has 
never looked back. By his extraordinary gifts, both on the 
literary and on the administrative side, he laid broad and deep 
the foundation for the future success of the paper; and to-day 
we are reaping what Dr. Cleary sowed. Not only has the paper 
progressed, but it has progressed in ever-increasing ratio. Each 
year has been better than the last. The year 1911, for example, 
was a record up to date, both for circulation and revenue. The 
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number of new subscribers and the amount of revenue for the 


present year already eclipse the record for 1911, and for all other 
years. A glance at our advertising columns will show that that 
department is flourishing, notwithstanding that some time ago we 
made a substantial increase in our tariff rates. As a result of the 
buoyant revenue, the directors—to whose energy, zeal, and busi- 
ness capacity, shareholders and subscribers are greatly indebted 
—have been able to make large additions to the revenue fund, 
which is now in a very flourishing condition.” 

All who are interested in the progress of the Catholic press 
throughout the world will read with pleasure this bright record 
of the great New Zealand Catholic weekly. The Tablet well 
deserves the success it has achieved. It is to-day, as much as 
ever, a fearless and uncompromising champion of the rights of 
‘Catholics and an able exponent of Catholic principles. 


PERSONAL 


Brother John Patton, S.J., died at St. Mary’s College, Kan- 
sas, on September 27, aged ninety-two years. He was not 
the senior American Jesuit, however. That distinction be- 
longs to Father Benedict Masselis of Detroit College, who 
entered the Society of Jesus seventy years ago, on September 
27, 1842, three months before Brother Patton joined. Father 
Masselis is also ninety-two years old, and has been fifty-nine 
years a priest. He was for many years a missionary in Ken- 
tucky, and for the past twenty-six years has resided at De- 
troit College. 


To honor Mr. Joseph Frey, in recognition of his papal ap- 
pointment to the Order of the Knights of St. Gregory, a special 
dinner was arranged, attended by the clergy of New York City. 
The Catholic Club is likewise preparing for a similar event, at 
which three hundred of the leading citizens are expected to be 
present. Special attention has been called, in connection with this 
banquet, to the widely extended civic and religious interests of 
this well-known leader in Catholic enterprises. Besides being 
president of the Central Verein, Mr. Frey is vice-president of 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies, honorary presi- 
dent for life of the New York Staats-Verband, and director of 
the Leo House, a home for Catholic German emigrants. He is 
moreover a member of the Catholic Club, of the German Sprach- 
verein, of the Catholic Sangerbund as well as of four other 
musical societies, of the American Catholic Historical Society, 
the East New York Volksverein and the St. Joseph Verein of 
the Church of Our Lady of Sorrows. 


SCIENCE 


On investigating the deterioration of concrete drains, engineers 
find that the blame is to be placed to the presence of acid in the 
water which reaches the ducts either externally or internally. 
The chemical action is attended with a formation of certain cal- 
cium and aluminium compounds, especially calcium sulphate, 

‘which is accompanied by large increases in volume. Also a 
formation of soluble compounds, especially calcium bicarbonate, 
which dissolves and’ causes the concrete to collapse. Providing 
adequate ventilation within the drains; using dense, non-porous 
clinker, poor in lime, as a basis for concrete; covering the ex- 
posed surface of the concrete with a coat of tar or better pro- 
tecting the foundations of the drains with tar-felt and asphalt 
are suggested as likely remedies. 


Nature is unreliable in its supply of pumice stone. Volcanoes 
in eruption offer a gradeless variety, the individual piece varying 
in grains and hardness. Artificial products are now distributed 
from Bietigleim, in the valley of Enz. There are ten different 
grades manufactured, the constituents being sandstone and clay. 


There is a hard and soft grade designed for leather, felt and 
wood industries, another for stucco workers and sculptors; a 
soft, finely grained variety for polishing wood and tin goods, 
another for lithographers. 


Dr. M. Michael Cohendy of the Pasteur Institute declares that 
the old canon of medical men, “life without microbes is an im- 
possibility,” is unfounded. He instances that he succeeded in 
raising chickens for 45 days which were found by analysis of 
the contents of the digestive organs, blood and yarious other 
body parts to be free from these microbes. His experiments also 
show that the preparation of animal organism for fighting dis- 
ease microbes is not the result of individual acquisition, but is 
hereditary. F, Tonporr, s.j. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Fashions in Sachet-Bag Prayers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It would seem that the sachet-bag prayer is the latest fashion 
we are to look for from the journalistic Sanhedrim presided over 
by the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Delineator. I enclose speci- 
ments of these nauseating productions taken from the August 
and September issues of Mr. Bok’s periodical, and from the No- 
vember issue of the Delineator. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal has done more, in my opinion, to 
spread the sex-hygiene fad than any other promoter of this par- 
ticular form of vice. It would seem that it is now about to 
use its perfumed stationery in the interest of smartly-cut inter- 
views with the Almighty on the personal affairs of its readers. 
The Delineator evidently could not abide the hit that the Ladies’ 
Home Journal made in its prayer department of August and 
September. Accordingly in its November issue it gives its 
fashionably pious contemporary cards and spades, and beats it at 
its own game, by way of “A Voter’s Prayer.” 

It is so funny that a person reading it momentarily loses sight 
of its blasphemy. The self-sacrifice shown by the Delineator 
Pharisee is appalling. The abandon with which he is going to 
uphold high heaven is beyond all praise. With this prayer 
abroad the county is safe and the Guardians of Liberty might as 
well stow their brocaded swords in the cedar closet. 

Seriously, a more notable instance, than these three prayers, 
of the essential paganism now rampant has not come to my notice 
in recent times. The effect of such slush on the vast army of 
people who read these periodicals must be disastrous. The au- 
thors can have no notion that humility, and not the last style 
in manicured language, is the essence of prayer. Consider for 
an instant a comparison between these blasphemous, though re- 
fined, productions, and the simplicity of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
humility of the Magnificat, or the cry of the publican in the 


“Temple, and it will be seen at once that the entire distance be- 


tween the sublime and the ridiculous separates them. 

The only adequate expression to describe this fashion-plate 
prayer fad is the straightforward one lately used by Chesterton 
in giving his opinion of Eugenics: “It stinks.’ How lucky for the 
Catholic homeless soul, for the Catholic prospective mother, 
whether queen or washerwoman, and for the Catholic voter that 
their Lord and their Lady and their humble brother, the publi- 
can, instead of Mr, Frank Crane, and the drawing-room writer 
of the Delineator taught them how to ask for help in their hour 
of need. 

America, and the Catholic press generally, would be doing 
a good work by scourging forth these modern money-changers, 
who are invading the very Temple of God in a manner more 
dangerous and reprehensible than was done by the cheap traders 
in the time of our Lord. 


Flagstaff, Arizona, Oct. 12. M. J. Riorpan. 
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Court Decisions Delayed.—For the first time in many 
years the Supreme Court of the United States let the first 
decision day after the summer recess, namely, October 
21, pass without announcing a single opinion. Decisions 
were expected in the anthracite coal case, the Union 
Pacific merger case, or the State rate cases. The court 
advanced for early consideration cases involving the con- 
stitutionality of the white slave act; the validity of the 


indictment of United Shoe Machinery officials, and the | 


title to valuable oil lands claimed by trans-continental 
railroads under the land grant acts. All were set for 
hearing on January 6. 


Post-Graduate Naval School.—Secretary of the Navy 
Meyer has approved the general order drafted by the 
Bureau of Navigation, establishing a post-graduate 
school at the Annapolis Naval Academy, for higher and 
special instruction of officers. Many changes are to be 
introduced in the Naval Academy curriculum, providing 
adequate sea training in place of the two-year cruise for 
midshipmen, abolished by Congress. All post-graduate 
courses will begin with four months of closely regulated 
work at Annapolis to regain the habit of study, which 
three years’ sea duty tends to break down. A second 
four months of preliminary specializing will determine 
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so, he will pursue a chosen line of special work for about 


whether an officer’s progress justifies his continuing. 
sixteen months longer. 
North River Pier Extension.—The army engineers of 


the Harbor Line Board have finally recommended that 
revocable permission be granted to extend the piers on 
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the great steamships now building. The permission 
affects the Hamburg-American, North German Lloyd and 
Holland-American lines. Two years ago the White Star 
Line obtained authority to extend its piers, so that ac- 
commodation might be provided for the Olympic and the 
Titanic. The Hamburg-American Line is particularly in- 
terested in this concession, since their giant, the Im- 
perator, which is 912 feet long, is due here next April, 
and the line has two larger ships building, to be ready in 
1914. One will be 950 feet long, and the other may be 
even bigger. Secretary of War Stimson will pass on the 
matter next week on his return to Washington. It is well 
known that the Government is jealous of the encroach- 
ment of piers into the already crowded fairway. The 
likelihood of a steamship one thousand feet long blocking 
the channel while backing from its berth calls for serious 
consideration. . 


No Liquor for Indian Agents.—Prohibition has been 
extended to all Indian agents and Government employees 
among the Indians by order of Acting Commissioner 
Abbott, of the Indian Bureau, who has issued instruc- 
tions to employees to cooperate constantly in overcoming 
the great difficulties of keeping intoxicating liquors from 
the Indians. Recent reports to the Bureau indicate that 
there is a laxity at some agencies, and the Government 
physicians prescribe liquor for medicinal purposes too 
readily. “Employees must set the example,” Mr. Ab- 
bot’s letter announces. ‘There cannot be one law in an 
Indian country for Indians and a different law for white 
employees.” The use of liquor without the permission 
of the Secretary of War, even for medicinal purposes, is 
prohibited, except for Church purposes. 
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Felix Diaz Captured.—The revolt of General Felix 
Diaz ended on October 23 as abruptly as it began. Gen- 
eral Joaquin Beltran, the Federal commander, entered 
Vera Cruz with 2,000 men, and found only a small force 
of volunteers to deal with. The portentous uprising of 
the week before ended in a fiasco. Diaz and several 
officers of his staff were taken prisoners, together 
with all the Federal soldiers who had deserted to the 
rebel standard. President Madero sent orders to Gen- 
eral Beltran-to convene a court-martial to try Diaz and 
the other conspirators, and if guilty to execute them 
within twenty-four hours. The defeat of General Diaz 
is likely to strengthen the general government and to 
prove a great setback to Zapata, Orozco, Salazar, and 
other rebels now in the field against the Madero régime. 


Typhoon in the Philippines.—Twenty-five million dol- 
lars is the estimated damage done by the typhoon which 
swept over the Philippines on October 16. The storm 
extended over a wide area, touching Surigao in the south, 
Tacloban in the north, and crossing Leyte, Bohol, Cebu, 
Negros and Panay. According to a despatch to the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, the casualties are placed at 
400 on the Island of Cebu. It is reported that many 
vessels were sunk in the harbor, hundreds of small craft 
were driven ashore by a tidal wave, and that, possibly 
half of the 600,000 people in the Island were made home- 
less. 


Canada.—As we foresaw a year ago, there is trouble 
between the Conservatives and their Nationalist allies. 
Mr. Monk has resigned the portfolio of Public Works in 
the Cabinet, because Mr. Borden has changed his mind 
about submitting his naval policy to a plebiscite. The 
excuse seems to be that Canadian support of the Im- 
perial navy is so urgent that there is no time to submit 
matters to the people. Still the Government is taking its 
time about reassembling Parliament, which will not meet 
before the middle of November. Had it come together 
earlier the matter might have been voted on by the peo- 
ple before the end of the year. There is considerable 
curiosity regarding the action of the other Nationalist 
members of the Cabinet. The indications are that they 
will remain in office. Several persons are mentioned as 
the probable successor of Mr. Monk, but Mr. Borden 
seems to have some difficulty in finding a French Cana- 
dian to replace him. The Devoir is collecting opinions 
of Protestants in Quebec concerning the late ordinations 
of the Ontario Minister of Education concerning bi- 
lingual schools. Professors Dale, Fryer and others, of 
McGill, disapprove of it highly. The first finds it to be a 
violation of the spirit of confederation and indefensible on 
grounds of either expediency or justice. The Western 
wheat is passing through Winnipeg at the rate of about 
1,000 cars a day. The “no grade” proportion has less- 
ened considerably, though still large. It is less, however, 
than that coming into United States centres, 


Great BritainThe Protestants are sending mission- 
aries to Putumayo. Some of the organizers think that 
Peru and Colombia, in view of the coming of the mission, 
should submit their claims to the territory to arbitration, 
as missionaries and Englishmen must obviously object 
to live and work there without knowing what flag waves 
over them. Probably Peru and Colombia will not see 
things in the same light, nor take the mission as seriously 
as does Exeter Hall. During the parliamentary recess 
a private committee, appointed by Mr. Lloyd George, has 
been at work gathering material in aid of his land policy. 
Unionists assert that they are ready to testify before a 
properly constituted authority, but they object to having 
irresponsible and incompetent persons spying on their 
land. They, therefore, brought the matter up in Parlia- 
ment, asking for the publication of the testimony and the 
names of those testifying. There was great disorder, and 
Mr. Lloyd George retorted that they wanted to get at the 
names of persons testifying with regard to wages, labor, 
management and game preserving, and insinuated that 
their object was revenge. The entente cordiale with 
France: and Russia has been at least greatly weakened 
by events in the Balkans. These powers are supporting 
the Balkan States against the Triple Alliance. England is 
almost compelled to follow its traditional policy of not 
opposing Turkey. The dispute between the doctors 
and the Government over the Insurance Bill turns on the 
allowance to be made per annum for each patient in- 
sured under its provisions. The Bill allowed the doctors 
six shillings, they demanded ten, saying that the Bill 
would wipe out the income of practitioners among the 
working classes. They then came down to eight shillings 
and six pence. The Government has raised its offer to 
seven shillings. As yet the doctors have not accepted this. 


Ireland.—Parliament resumed, October 15, the com- 
mittee stage of the Home Rule Bill where it had left off 
half-way in the second clause, which determines that the 
Irish Parliament shall have all powers in Irish matters 
outside of those reserved to the Imperial Parliament. A 
motion limiting its powers to certain specified duties was 
defeated by a majority of 104. An amendment by Mr. 
Lough to lessen the restrictions with regard to naviga- 
tion. and trade outside of Ireland was withdrawn on the 
promise of the Solicitor-General to meet the suggestion. 
A Unionist amendment withdrawing control of cattle 
exportation was defeated by 104. Numerous amend- 
ments having fallen under the guillotine, Mr. O’Brien 
offered a motion safeguarding Land Purchase, but with- 
drew it when Mr. Birrell, on the part of the Prime Min- 
ister, promised that whatever happened Home Rule, the 
Government would facilitate and accelerate the comple- 
tion of Land Purchase in Ireland. Mr. Birrell having 
remarked that for the moment this question was more 
important than Home Rule, Mr. Redmond corrected him, 
saying that if Cand Purchase was offered as a substitute 
for Home Rule they would reject it. A motion to re- 
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serve rent-fixing to the British Parliament was defeated 
by 109, and one to reserve the Congested District Board 
of the West of Ireland was lost by 118. Many pages of 
amendments were then “kangarooed,” and the majorities 
continued to range from 100 to 120 or over. The Gov- 
ernment has promised to improve the financial clauses, 
having apparently drawn fresh courage from the pros- 
perous carriage of the measure. Neither the Orange nor 
other Unionist members showed any signs of turbulence 
or excitement, and Sir Edward Carson was particularly 
decorous. Mr. Runciman has withdrawn the embargo 
on Irish cattle, under certain restrictions, and denied peti- 
tions to the contrary from British bodies. The Scotch 
members of both parties have asked that the restrictions 
be further removed, as the embargo had raised prices 
and threatened to cause a meat famine in Scotland. 
The Gaelic League has announced a large increase in 
attendance at its numerous Summer Colleges on the 
southern, western and northern coasts, and also progress 
in the primary schools, and has been further encouraged 
by the decisive defeat of the amendment inhibiting the 
Irish Parliament from making Gaelic the official language 
or its knowledge by public employees compulsory. It has 
deputed Mr, Fionan MacColum to represent it in the 
United States. The Catholic Truth Society and the 
Dublin Vigilance Committee on evil literature have 
formed a national organization, whose duty will be not 
only to exclude immoral literature from the outside, but 
to see that the home journals and magazines contain 
nothing that is indecent or demoralizing. A. School 
of Architecture has been established in connection with 
the National University. It is the only Irish University 
empowered to grant an architectural degree. 


Rome.—On October 20 Cardinal Casseta blessed the 
cornerstone of the Church of the Holy Cross, which is 
to be built near Ponte Milvio, where Constantine defeated 
Maxentius and put an end to the persecutions of the 
Christians. The courts have sentenced to 30 years’ 
imprisonment Antonio D’Alba, who a few months ago 
attempted to kill the king. He is the fourth in the line 
of assassins who attacked Umberto. 
prison, the second became insane, the third committed 
suicide. On October 25 an anarchist procession was 
planned to commemorate the Chicago uprising of 1887, 
but was forbidden by the authorities. A rumor, as yet 
unconfirmed, has it that the King of Italy is desirous of 
assuming the title of Emperor of Rome, possibly as an 
affirmation of the extension of Italy’s dominions. 


Spain.—The “Accién Social Popular,” an organization 
founded on lines similar to those’ long successfully fol- 
lowed by the Catholic “Volksverein” in Germany, during 
the recent railway strike issued from its principal office in 
Barcelona, the following circular. It contains a striking 
characterization of the men who engineered that dis- 
turbance: ‘This association, eager to foster the best in- 
terests of all in conformity with the true social system, 


The first died in. 


based on Christian principles, and aiming specially to 
help to the reform of conditions among the most numer- 
ous—the working classes—in our land, feels impelled to 
declare that the general strike just proclaimed by the rail 
way employees, so far from working to their good, will 
without doubt, prove disastrous to their cause. We make 
this declaration because the leaders now fomenting 
trouble in Spain are not workingmen themselves, but 
professional agitators; they are not of our people, but 
strangers come into the country to spread broadcast their 
false theories, learned in other lands, of that international 
syndicalism which seeks to promote universal revolution 
and class uprisings. The Accidn Social Popular calls 
upon all its followers to unite in opposition to the plot 
tings of these enemies of our Religion, our country, and 
of the best interests of the working class.” King 
Alfonso has completed arrangements for the purchase 
out of the privy purse of the house at Valladolid, in 
which Cervantes lived. It is the intention of the Hispano- 
American Society of New York to build a library and 
museum in memory of Cervantes on the plot adjoining 
the house. 


Portugal._The number of priests in Portugal who 
have accepted the Government pension is found not to be 
800, as first reported, but about 360.——In 1911, Portu- 
guese emigration reached the number of 59,000. In 
1912 it will rise probably to 80,000. Those who are 
leaving the country are among the best kind of people. 
Insubordination is very rife in the army. 


France.—It has been the custom of the people of Mans 
from time immemorial to receive any new bishop ap- 
pointed to the See with great solemnity and to conduct 
him processionally to his cathedral. This year the Mayor 
forbade the procession. But placards were posted up in 
the city inviting all Catholics to line the streets through 
which the bishop was to pass. Ten thousand people 
assembled, cheering lustily for their new pastor and 
strewing flowers before the carriage. The police did not 
interfere. As the procession entered the cathedral ‘an 
aviator sailing above the heads of the crowd let fall a 
wreath with the bishop’s name attached to it. 


Holland.—The opening of the States General at The 
Hague last month was attended by Queen Wilhelmina in 
state. For the first time in Holland’s constitutional his- 
tory the, Second Chamber of the national legislature is 
now being presided over by a Catholic, Mr. Van Nispem 
van Levenaer. His election to the Speakership was the 
result of the unanimous vote of the Conservative Coali- 
tion, of which the Catholic members at present numer- 
ically form the strongest division. 


Turkey.—The press censorship, which is rigorously 
maintained by all the Powers engaged in the Balkam 
war, with the exception of Servia, makes it impossible 
to follow the various incidents of the struggle day by 
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day. On October 23d, however, it was announced that 
the advance of the Bulgars had been checked, with heavy 
loss on both sides, but on the other hand, the Turks were 
badly beaten at Kresna Pass. The Montenegrins claim 
to have taken Tarakash, and the Greeks bombarded 
Previsa at the entrance to the Gulf of Arta, and also over- 
whelmed the Turks at Elasona, in Thessaly, which is just 
below Albania. Their fleet is also waiting at the en- 
trance of the Dardanelles to attack the Turkish warships 
that may come from Constantinople. On October 24, 
Novi-Bazar, which lies between Servia and Montenegro, 
was admitted to have been taken by the Servians, and 
the Bulgarians were shelling Adrianople, which is the 
next step to Constantinople, while the Montenegrins, on 
the other side of the peninsula, are drawing near to 
Scutari, which is in Albanian territory. In brief, the 
war is raging all over the country, north, east, south and 
west. On October 25, the fall of Kirk-Killisseh, which 
is the key to Adrianople, was announced. This is re- 
garded as the first great success of the war. It was the 
result of two days’ fighting, but as yet the figures vary 
as to the number of Turks who surrendered. The bom- 
bardment of Adrianople is said to have been begun. 
The Greeks, who had captured a Turkish town called 
Servia, found on entering it that the troops on leaving 
the place had ruthlessly massacred women and children. 
The Servian successes continue. After the capture 
of Novi-Bazar, which was accomplished only by several 
days hard fighting, other smaller places surrendered. 


Germany.—Amid the most impressive ceremonies the 
double jubilee of the cardinalate and priesthood—a silver 
and a golden jubilee—of the Cardinal Prince Bishop Dr. 
Georg von Kopp, was celebrated October 20 and 21, in 
the city of Breslau. At the pontifical Mass the nobility 
of the nation and the highest civil and military officials 
attended, together with a vast concourse of the people. 
A purse of 110,000 marks was bestowed as a donation, 
and is to be devoted to the interests of the Silesian women 
engaged in industrial occupations. In his own hand the 
Holy Father sent his congratulations and blessing, while 
the Austrian Emperor similarly expressed his gratitude 
for the services rendered by the jubilarian, and bestowed 
upon him the brilliants of the Great Cross of the Order 
of St. Stephan. A magnificent torch-light parade took 
place on the evening of the second day. At the conclu- 
sion of the celebrations the Cardinal jubilarian insisted 
upon the necessity of preserving the union between 
Church and State. A separation, he said, must lead to 
disorder and war. “Origin and consequences of such a 
separation,” he continued, “are hatred and persecution of 
religion. For this reason I acknowledge that I stand for 
the harmonious cooperation of Church and State. I have 
always firmly championed these principles and have never 
denied them. The favor of the monarch and the con- 
fidence of the Pope are proof that they agree with my 
convictions.” ——The creation of an airship flotilla has 


aroused considerable emulation throughout the _Dual 
Empire. Two large donations of a hundred thousand 
crowns each have recently been made by Rothschilds and 
Gutmans. 


Meat Riots in Germany.—The various Berlin market 
halls became, on October 23, the scene of pitched battles 
fought between the housewives of the city and the meat 
dealers. In the twelve market halls the sale of the first 
shipment of Russian meat was to take place this day 
according to the official announcement. The dealers had 
agreed to handle the foreign meat, whose price had been 
determined by the Government. Upon further deliberation, 
however, they changed their original decision, and decided 
upon a united resistance. When the markets opened in the 
morning, they not only refused to offer the meat for sale, 
but often even ridiculed and insulted the women who 
had eagerly hastened thither in the hope of providing 
themselves with abundant supplies after the long famine. 
The women in the northern section of the city were 
mostly poor and mothers of large families who stood in 
bitter need of the assistance which the Government had 
promised, The salesmen here went so far as to tear 
from the hands of the women the meat which they had 
succeeded in purchasing from a few willing dealers. A 
riot at once resulted in which the women stormed the 
stands, threw the goods upon the floor and stamped them 
underfoot. In the excitement they tore each others’ 
clothes in order to be the first to lay hands upon the 
wares and carry on the work of general demolition. 
Only when a large force of police had been summoned 
was it possible to restore peace. In the wealthier dis- 
tricts no such confusion occurred, although the dealers 
were no less determined in their attitude. As a reason 
for their action they alleged the supposed inferiority of 
the Russian meat, which, they said, could not be offered 
for sale. This was evidently false, since the imported 
meat was purchased in anxious haste. wherever it was 
placed upon the market, according to the city regula- 
tions. This was the case at the Schéneberger market 
hall, where the ordinances were carried out and the 


‘quality of the meat was pronounced to be entirely satis- 


factory. On the day following these disturbances an 
attack was made upon the Morgenstern meat market by 
two thousand women. Many of the salesmen were 
wounded by the shower of stones and the owner himself 
received serious injuries. All other stores in the district 
were in the meanwhile closed. On October 25 the inter- 
pellation concerning the price of meat gave an oppor- 
tunity to the Imperial Chancellor to justify, before the 
Prussian Diet, the regulations made by the Government. 
He showed that they would not ruin the domestic trade, 
as is maintained by interested parties: while on the other 
hand it is impossible to make greater concessions without 
inflicting serious injuries upon home production. His 
clear and satisfactory speech was greeted with hearty 
applause from all sides. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
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Forecast of General Strike : 


To describe the course which a Syndicalist general 
strike would in all probability take, it is necessary first 
to distinguish it from such other industrial agitations as 
the strikes of the American Federation of Labor, from 
which it differs entirely in principle and end, and with 
which it can not therefore be even remotely compared. 

Purely trade union strikes, when not conducted by 
radical leaders, are based upon principles which acknowl- 
edge the existing social institutions and the mutual in- 
terests of employer and employed, while the Syndicalist 
strike, like all Socialist undertakings, is founded upon 
class antagonism and the desire to widen evermore the 
rift between Capital and Labor by infusing into the 
working classes a spirit of unabating resentment and 
hatred. Trade union strikes, moreover, are waged solely 
for an increase of wages, a shortening of hours, or some 
improvement in labor conditions, but the ultimate pur- 
pose of the Syndicalist general strike is only revolution 
and expropriation. 

The trade unionist, in theory, if not always in practice, 
is battling for industrial justice and prepared for peace- 
ful arbitration ; the Syndicalist, on the contrary, is neither 
more nor less than a modern Dick Turpin on the indus- 
trial highway, holding up the wealthy burghers to dis- 
tribute their goods according to his own code of revolu- 
tionary ethics. He consequently will know of no com- 
promise with society, no arbitration or labor contract. 
“The American Federation of Labor couldn’t have a 
general strike,” declaims William D. Haywood, in this 
new role. “They have 27,000 different agreements that 
expire 27,000 different minutes of the year. They will 
either have to break off all these sacred contracts or 
there is no such thing as a general strike in that so-called 
labor organization.” (The General Strike, p. 13.) 

This difference between American trade unionism and 
Syndicalism must clearly be borne in mind before we can 
realize what a Syndicalist general strike would mean, 
which is here considered in its strict and original sense: 
a temporary paralysis of all industrial, agricultural and 
commercial occupations throughout an entire nation, 
caused by a suspension of work on the part of the united 
toilers, and having for its object the expropriation of 
capital and the institution of a new order of society under 
the control of Labor bureaus. 

The general strikes hitherto proclaimed have never 
been purely revolutionary, but have always largely par- 
taken of a political or reformist character—with one 
single exception. “Forty years ago,’ says Haywood, 
“began the greatest general strike known in modern his- 
tory, the French Commune; a strike that required the 
political powers of two nations to subdue it, namely, 
that of France and the iron hand of a Bismarck govern- 


ment in Germany.” (The General Strike, p.7.) Only 
the French Commune, glorified throughout all Socialist 
and Syndicalist literature ; yearly commemorated by the 
journalists, orators and leaders of all radical labor or- 
ganizations; its memory ever kept fresh and its bloody 
history made sacred by the singing of the Marseillaise 
wherever Socialist gatherings are held, can give some 
faint conception of what a general strike would mean 
under the direction of a Syndicalist “strategic industrial 
minority.” 

What happened in the past may happen again in the 
future under similar conditions; but the vast and terri- 
fying proportions which an industrial struggle may now 
assume must beggar all description. For such an event 
Socialism would not be more to blame than modern 
Liberalism and unrestrained capitalism. Coining into 
gold the lifeblood of the children whose innocence and 
joy were sacrificed to Mammon; tarnishing the purity 
of the poor girl victims of financial greed, the future 
mothers of our race; sapping the strength of womanhood 
amid endless unremunerative toil, and seeking ouly to 
secure the greatest service for the least reward, these 
champions of a modern gospel of greed and pagan indi- 
vidualism may well take to themselves the credit of 
having taught the first lessons of revolutionism to the 
impoverished and disinherited. And they have learned 
their lessons well. In the meanwhile a class of idle rich 
are vying with each other in their vulgar display, and out- 
raging still more by their worse than heathen luxury the 
poverty they should relieve, too often replacing by canine © 
worship the duties of motherhood and religion. They all 
alike forget or utterly ignore that they are only stewards 
of God, that they possess nothing which is uncondition- 
ally their own, and that for every penny gained or spent 
they have a strict account to render, no less than for 
every idle word, as the Scripture teaches. 

To blame for such the entire class of employers; to 
generalize all these facts and use them only as tinder and 
fuel to augment the fires of class hatred and discontent ; 
to teach nothing except revolution and contempt of all 
authority, in place of striving manfully to combat the 
abuses we have described, is the equally great sin of So- 
cialism. Together these two factors, so contradictory in 
their nature, have prepared and are still preparing for a 
social revolution not unlike that which Syndicalism is 
openly plotting under the name of the General Strike. 

To trace the course which this would take is not a diffi- 
cult. task. The atmosphere and ominous portent with 
which the strike would open is thus described by the 
German Socialist leader, Kautsky. We translate his 
words from Le Mouvement Socialiste: 

“At one stroke all production is suspended. The mul- 
titude of workers is turned into the streets. The mass 
of the small and the great bourgeoisie is seized with mad 
terror, terror for its life, terror for its property; all 
armed forces are strained to exhaustion by one ceaseless 
and widely extended activity, for each proprietor in the 
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land calls for protection, and the mass of workers, now 
on holiday, is to be found everywhere and nowhere, 
avoiding all encounter with the troops and gathering only 
where they are not. 
critical situations, makes more aggravating the super- 
vision by the soldiery, heightens to the utmost the suffer- 
ing and exasperation of the strikers, the fear of the 
property owners, and the confusion of the leaders.” 

That violence must attend each stage of the general 
strike is evident, and is acknowledged by radicals them- 
selves. The Syndicalist theory supposes that they shall 
be able to win over only a “bold minority.” These by 
persuasion or force must then induce all others to sus- 
pend their work, and undergo starvation for a revolution 
to which many are most strongly opposed from sane con- 
victions or religious motives. Hence the beginning of 
the strike would likewise mean the beginning of violence. 

Again, at its second stage, it would clearly be im- 
possible to repress the vast, unstable and unoccupied 
multitude. Socialists, anarchists and Syndicalists would 
moreover be only acting within their principles if, with 
the first assurance of success, they were to have recourse 
to destruction and violence, Each act of authority would 
instantly be looked upon as an intentional provocation, 
and lead at once to bloody action. 

The hope moreover of starving the employers into sub- 
mission is of all the most puerile. The large warehouses 
would belong to them, and every precious particle of 
food in the hands of the countless small dealers would be 
most readily accessible to them, unless once more we 
stippose an interference of the masses. Millions of 
mouths would clamor to be filled, and it could never be 
within the Syndicalists’ power to satisfy all. They them- 
selves, excepting the reformists, believe in no financial 
provisions, no great labor funds such as are amassed by 
the American Federation of Labor, in order that the 
battle may be short and intense. This intensity, however, 
can find expression only in open insurrection. The 
longest term conceded for a general revolutionary strike 
by theoretical writers is a single week. Within that 
period the workers themselves would be subdued by 
famine. But even should it continue for a month it could 
have little effect upon the financial condition of the rich. 
The only hope of success would therefore be the forcible 
seizure of private and public property, combining robbery 
with revolution, and wading through torrents of blood 
to the coveted prize, whose tenure would thus be made all 
the more impossible for them, 

At every turn, therefore, we meet with but one solu- 
tion, insurrection and violence. This was clearly under- 
stood by Marx, and is no less plainly evident to leading 
radical thinkers of our own day. When conservative 
Socialists like Berger ask the comrades to arm themselves 
with rifles and Hillquit speaks of fighting “like tigers on 
the barricades” in case the Government and, consequently, 
productive property, are not turned over to Socialists 
after a successful, ballot, it is evident what a Socialistic 


Each day multiplies the 


rank and file would do in a revolutionary strike. (Jnter- 
national Socialist Revicw, Sept., 1912, p. 212.) 

Socialists, it is true, are divided upon the advisability 
of a general strike; but in practice they have not failed 
in the past to give their support to the Syndicalist strikers 
and would not fail to do so in the future. 

Finally, and most important of all in such a crisis, 
there are the people of the underworld, who would 
swarm forth from their dark corners and hiding places, 
as in the days of the French revolution, and would be let 
loose, whether desired or not by the revolutionary 
leaders, upon “the palaces and cities of their masters.” 
It is the pen of no other than a most radical Socialist 
writer which pictures them surging past “in concrete 
waves of wrath, snarling and growling, carnivorous, 
drunk with lust for blood—men, women and children, in 
rags and tatters, dim ferocious intelligences with all the 
godlike blotted from their features and all the fiendlike 
stamped in—the refuse and the scum of life—a raging, 
screaming, screeching, demoniacal ‘horde.” 

To this blood-dripping and destroying mass of fiendish 
humanity would be opposed all the elements of law and 
order in the State. Thus in one hour would be swept 
away all that Labor had gained through years of arduous 
but successful struggle, and civilization would begin 
anew its work of reconstruction. The hopes of Labor 
would be at their lowest ebb, and poverty and misery at 
their swelling tide. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


True Education 
1G 


There yet remain two faculties to be considered. The 
first in order is the intellect. Of this so much can. be 
said that too much is apt to be said. To forfend against 
this we shall confine our remarks to some general hints. 
The aim of a college is not to train specialists; that be- 
longs to professional schools. Neither should a college 
strive to store the intellect with facts. Rather its effort 
should be exerted to give pupils a love of learning, a 
desire to be learned, and a knowledge of how to become 
so. An illustration will make our contention clear. In 
a college there are two sets of men. First, there are 
brilliant fellows who perform their daily tasks well. 
Their repetitions are perfect: they solve problems, mar- 
shal dates, analyze passages in a most satisfactory: 
fashion, and, as a consequence, are graduated. with 
honors. But their laurels are scarce a month old before 
learning begins to pall on them. Books and all other 
means of education are neglected, and intellectual pro- 
gress ceases. The second class is composed of plodders 
who labor hard with indifferent success, often stumble, 
but never lose heart. They, too, are graduated, but not 
with honor. However, they go forth from the college 
determined to continue the discipline of soul, and in time, 
by dint of hard, persistent labor, they become men of 
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culture and learning. The former were not educated, the 
latter were. The former were neither disciplined nor 
taught how to discipline themselves. Their minds were 
sponges, whiclr absorbed and exuded material under pres- 
sure of a preceptorial stimulus. The latter, however, 
were disciplined and taught how to discipline themselves. 
They received a college training. 

To accomplish this every legitimate means should be 
employed. Every study is useful. Each gives some aid: 
mathematics, caution and accuracy; physical science, 
alertness and accuracy, too; history, high ideals, and so 
on for other branches. They must be used prudently, 
however. One is not to be given unfair advantage over 
_another, for progress in one direction means a: halt in 
another. Then, too, the best that is in a subject should 
be brought out. Mathematics is not'a page of notation; 
history is not a series of facts. Beneath the one is a 
logic to be unfolded; beneath the other, ethics to be laid 
bare. And every element in a subject should be brought 
to bear on a boy’s mind. Literature, for example, should 
furnish ethical, historical, literary, textual aids to the 
work. Not many of the last, however, lest digammas and 
iota-subscripts obscure the more valuable factors. 

The will alone, the storm-centre of many disputes, re- 
mains for discussion. To our mind there is no objective 
reason for any difference of opinion about the training 
of this faculty. It needs education and should get it. 
There is impulsiveness to be checked, stubbornness to be 
softened, pettiness to be stifled, and so on through a long 
category. There are a thousand ways of effecting all 
this. But in order that a teacher may use them to ad- 
vantage he must know the character of each pupil and 
adapt the methods to the individual. All cannot be 
treated alike. Twin brothers may be as different in dis- 
position as lambs and crocodiles. And the master is not 
a herder, but a trainer of souls. 

Skilful repetitions will furnish many occasions for 
efficient work on the will. A rebuke here, a word of 
encouragement there, a playful remark now, an insinua- 
tion again, are all useful in their proper place. And all 
should be used as prudence and need dictate. Then there 
are the great disciplines which appeal to the highest that 
is in the human soul. In the natural order there are ap- 
peals to honor and self-respect and patriotism and love 
of parents and college, and a thousand others which find 
an echo in the human heart. And such things should not 
be neglected. Though. not the best, they are yet noble. 
They are natural, it is true. But is nature bad? And is 
not the supernatural built up on the natural? How often 
are we not taunted with the accusation that a bad Cath- 
olic is the worst of men! If this be true, may not the 
reason lie in the fact that when the slender cord which 
bound him to heaven broke, there was nothing to fall 
back upon, simply because the natural virtues had been 
scorned by his teachers? 

Of course, the great means for our work are super- 


natural. For there are defects in the human soul which 


only the plummet of revealed religion can sound, crevices 
which only the light from God’s face can illuminate and 
cleanse. It is religion that stirs the soul to its very 
depths, lifts it out of itself and cleanses it of sin and the 
desire of sin. And who can calculate the value of the 
Church’s devotions in education! The saint who was as 
ourselves, weak and perchance sinful, stands before the 
boy in transcendent glory. The young soul goes out to 
the holy one of God in admiration, affection. Now love 
is aroused, now intense reverence, now pity or mercy, or 
desire of emulation—all, in short, that purifies, subdues, 
and yet elevates. 

Here, then, is our great educator—religion, doctrine 
and practice, too, gently urged, sweetly accomplished. 
For religion is life also. And we must insist on all this. 
For often the soul must leap up from the slime of earth. 
And to whom shall it bound, save to God the Father, 
good of heart, the Dispenser of the wine of love, and the 
oil of mercy? 

This, then, is education, a process of perfecting man, 
body and soul, by all the means which nature and grace 
can furnish. And where shall we find our examplar? 
He breathes through the pages of Holy Writ. 

RH) TIERNEY,- S.J. 


Pilgrimage of L’ile Madame 


Devotion to pilgrimages, a practice so universally popu- 
lar in medieval times, is scarcely less in favor among our 
twentieth century contemporaries. The methods of the 
modern pilgrims may be different from those of their 
far away ancestors, but there is no questioning the sin- 
cerity of their purpose or the fervor of their devotion. 
Within the last few years, in France especially, pil- 
erimages are a favorite manifestation of faith; Rome, 
the Holy Land, Lourdes, la Salette, Montmartre, Paray- 
le-Monial, to speak only of the best known shrines, are 
visited several times a year by compact armies of French 
pilgrims, to say nothing of hundreds of obscure, local 
sanctuaries where, at certain days, the people from the 
adjoining towns and villages come in procession, their 


- banners flying and their cantiques echoing through the 


mountain gorges or across the plains. 

One of these local pilgrimages, that is comparatively 
little known to outsiders, has a peculiar interest, recalling 
as it does the most pathetic and glorious memories of 
the French Church. ' 

Its object is an island, Vile Madame,” that lies in the 
bosom of the Atlantic, some miles only from the coast, 


within sight of the seaport of Rochefort. There are few 


spots more venerable than this tiny strip of ground, a 
mere speck on the face of the ocean; it is the grave of 
hundreds of Confessors of the Faith, whose death was 
even more cruel, because more lingering, than that of 
their brethren who perished on the guillotine, during the 
Revolution of 1789. Twice this summer, on August 10, 
and on September 16, pilgrimages were organized to 
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Vile Madame. The loneliness of the spot, the solemn 
aspect of the sea and sky, the harrowing, yet glorious 
memories that the place recall, contributed to make, upon 
the favored pilgrims, an impression that can never be 
forgotten. Seldom was a story so dramatic enshrined 
in more appropriate surroundings. 

The story of the priests whose bones are buried in the 
ile Madame is as follows; it helps to illustrate a fact 
that has been too often overlooked by modern historians, 
that the great upheaval of 1789 was a religious persecu- 
tion, no less than a political and social revolution. 

As our readers know, as early as 1790, the French 
priests were required by the Government to take a schis- 
matical oath, the object of which was to withdraw the 
Church of France from its allegiance to the Holy See. 
The majority of the French ecclesiastics declined to take 
the oath, and they were, in consequence, driven from their 
posts, and subsequently exiled, imprisoned or put to 
death. 

In 1794 over a thousand priests, from all parts of 
France, filled the prisons of Rochefort and la Rochelle; 
and to make room for those who continued to arrive, it 
was decided that two large ships, the Washington and the 
Deux Associés, that had once been used for the slave 
trade, should now serve as prisons. About four hundred 
priests were therefore sent on board each one of these 
vessels; at night they were shut up in a narrow space 
below the decks, where several of them died from suffo- 
cation; in the day they were huddled together on deck, 

exposed to the rain and wind, miserably fed, roughly 
treated and forbidden to pray aloud, Their crucifixes and 
books had been taken from them, they had no change of 
clothes, and ere long their wretched garments either fell 
to pieces or were filled with vermin. Hundreds of priests 
died of misery, during the winter of 1794, on board both 
ships, and were buried on the ile Madame; the survivors 
served as grave diggers, and it is to them that we owe 
valuable details concerning the Confessors of the Faith. 

Their attitude throughout these months of horror was 
dignified and patient; they not only suffered with resig- 
. nation, but in a paper drawn up and signed by them be- 
fore they were set free, they promised not to “speak of 
their past sufferings,’ lest any touch of vainglory should 
mar the perfection of their sacrifice. With wonderful 
endurance, they strove to resist the apathy and discour- 
agement that were the natural consequences of hunger, 
isolation and ill treatment. Although deprived of their 
books, they endeavored to keep up their interest in 
spiritual subjects and, for fear of forgetting that they 
were priests and sufferers for religion, they wrote down 
the following resolutions: “We will endeavor to make 
good use of our imprisonment, that our souls may be 
free although our bodies are in captivity. If we 
are restored to freedom, we will avoid exaggerated ex- 
pressions of delight; we will never show any ill will 
towards our persecutors nor speak of weaknesses we 
mav have noticed among our fellow prisoners.” 
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No wonder that the memory of these patient sufferers 
is revered on the spot where they lived for months in 
untold misery and where several hundred among them 
were laid to rest, A small oratory has lately been erected 
on the ile Madame close to a cross formed by rough 
stones, that marks the “cemetery of the priests.” On 
the 10th of August of this year, three thousand pilgrims, 
led by the Archbishop of Aix, Mgr. Bonnefoy, visited the 
“isle of saints” and were present at Mass. The sight was 
an impressive one; framed by the broad waters of the 
Atlantic, the tiny strip of ground is a reliquary, and its 
glorious and pathetic memories add to the ~spiritual 
treasure of the Church of France. A month later, a 
second pilgrimage took place; again the weather was 
glorious, and the pilgrims gathering near the priests’ 
nameless graves sang a Credo that echoed across the sea. 
M. l’Abbé Lemounier, who has devoted his life to study- 
ing the history of this particular group of martyrs, spoke 
a few stirring words, reminding his hearers of the tragic 
scenes that here took place over a century ago. Apart 
from the feeling of devotion that is stimulated by the re- 
vival of these sacred memories, the studies that have been 
undertaken for the purpose are of value from a purely 
historical standpoint. They serve to prove the anti- 
religious character of the Revolution; they also open new 
vistas upon the moral worth of the clergy of the “old 
régime.” Men who could display such faith, fortitude 
and supernatural spirit, among circumstances so painful, 
had been carefully trained and their attitude helps to 
vindicate the reputation of the eighteenth century French 
priests from the exaggerated accusations and calumnies 
of superficial or partial historians. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Pius X Crowns His Work for Frequent Communion 


A very important Apostolic Constitution has just been 
published modifying greatly the hitherto existing law by 
which Latin and Orientai Catholics were restrained to 
their respective rites. It gives a brief history of the 
changes of discipline in the matter during the lapse of 
centuries. In the beginning, sojourners in foreign lands 
received freely the Sacraments according to the rite of 
the country in which they were for the time being, and 
bishops, priests and deacons of both East and West cele- 
brated together the Holy Mysteries, all which was a sign 
of concord and unity of faith. When the Greek schism 
brought in the denial of the lawfulness and the validity 
of the consecration of unleavened bread the Roman 
Pontiffs opposed this error by forbidding Latins to con- 
secrate in leaven or to receive the Sacrament so conse- 
crated; but they allowed Greeks returning to unity te 
communicate in the Latin rite, so as to avoid the danger 
of apostasy, since few Greek bishops remained in union 
with the Holx See, and there were few churches in the 
hands of Oriental Catholics. After the Council of 
Florence, Isidor, Metropolitan of Kieff and Legate 4 
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latere in Lithuania, Livonia and Russia, exhorted the 
laity, Greek and Latin to revive the old intercommunion 
in rites, and claimed the authority of the Council for 
doing so. But the Greeks soon receding again from 
unity, the Holy See took no action in the matter. Never- 
theless, in many places the custom of promiscuous Com- 
munion remained until Benedict XIV established the rule 
that has prevailed down to the present; though the Holy 
See has sometimes granted exceptions to the Latins, and 
often tolerated and even allowed the same among the 
Greeks. 

This happened especially after men and women of reli- 
gious Orders and Congregations, drawn to the East by 
zeal for souls, brought thither the practice of frequent 
Communion. The Orientals, much inclined to piety, sée- 
ing that by means of so great a benefit, those persons 
lived in their colleges and houses tranquilly amid trials 
and hardships, desired the same blessing, and as it could 
hardly be obtained in their own rite, they begged earn- 
estly the privilege of receiving Holy Communion in the 
Latin way. This the Holy See granted sometimes, pro- 
tecting always the rights of parish priests particularly 
with regard to Paschal Communion and Viaticum. Then 
came the Vatican Council, and the Commission charged 
with Oriental affairs drew up a decree, relaxing some- 
what the severity of existing laws, but the untimely 
breaking-off of the Council prevented its consideration 
by the Fathers. But in 1893, to promote frequent Com- 
munion, the Congregation of the propaganda for Oriental 
affairs granted to all the faithful of either rite in places 
where either church or priest of their own rite did not 
exist, the privilege of receiving Holy Communion, not 
only at Paschal time, and in the hour of death, but also at 
any other time when their piety should move them, ac- 
cording to the rite of the Church of the place, provided 
it were Catholic. 

Leo’ XIII, in the Constitution Orientalium dignitas 
Ecclesiarum, extended this privilege to those who, on 
account of their distance from their own churches, could 
not reach these without grave inconvenience. At the 


same time he forbade Oriental students in Latin colleges,. 


when they were many in number, to receive the Holy 
Eucharist according to the Latin rite, ordering that priests 
of their own rite should be brought in, at least on Sun- 
days and holy days of precept, to celebrate Mass and give 
them Holy Communion. But the lack of such priests 
made the observance ofthis very difficult; and so peti- 
tions for a modification of the law were not rare, and 
after the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council on frequent Communion they were multiplied by 
Orientals, including many boys and girls, who desired to 
pass to the Latin Rite in order to enjoy that great 


blessing. 


The Holy Father, considering all these things, has now ‘ 


determined to remove all the decrees that forbade or re- 
stricted promiscuity of rite in the use of the most Holy 
Eucharist, and to restore the pristine custom of the 


Church, trusting that this will inflame piety and 
strengthen concord among his children in the East, of 
whatever rite. Hence His Holiness has decreed: 

I. Priests are not allowed to celebrate promiscuously. 
Wherefore, let each consecrate and administer the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Body in the rite of his own Church. 

II. When necessity urges, and there is no priest of 
different rite at hand, the Oriental priest who uses leaven 
may administer the Eucharist consecrated in unleavened 
bread; and, on the other hand, the Latin or Oriental priest 
who uses unleavened bread may administer in leaven; but 
each must observe his own rite of administering, 

ITI. All the faithful, of whatever rite, are allowed to 
receive through devotion the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
consecrated by any rite whatever. 

IV. Each of the faithful will satisfy the precept of 
Paschal Communion only by receiving it in his own rite 
and from his own parish priest, to whom he will remain 
subject in discharging his other religious duties. 

V. The dying must receive Holy Viaticum in their own 
rite at the hands of their own parish priest. But should 
necessity urge it will be lawful to receive it from any 
priest, who, moreover, shall administer it in his own rite. 

VI. Everyone shall remain in his own rite, even though 
he has long been accustomed to communicate in another ; 
nor will any be permitted to change his rite, unless sup- 
ported by just and legitimate reasons, concerning which 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda for Oriental 
affairs shall judge. In these reasons, however, shall not 
be reckoned the custom, however long, of communicating 
in another rite. 

Events like the following show the rising temper in 
Spain. Several young Carlists (now called Jaimistas), 
from Avilés, Oviedo, and Gijén, went to Villaviciosa to 
hold a meeting early in August. On the return of the 
30 or 40 who had come from Gijon, their way was barred 
by 300 persons who attacked them furiously with sticks, 
stones, and firearms, shouting, “Long live the republic! 
Death to Christ!” The blood of the little band of Chris- 
tians was up; and after a fierce battle of half an hour, 
the cowardly crew that aimed at crushing them by weight 
of numbers were routed with many a mark of conflict. 
None of the Gijénes was injured. A late indication of 
the increase of the Carlist party was the celebration of 
500 meetings on the feast day of Don Jaime, son of the 
late Don Carlos. 

The authorities of Bryn Mawr, the well-known 
women’s college of Pennsylvania, have recently been 
gathering statistics from married alumnz. The returns, 
however, would seem to indicate that a most important 
element in the “higher education” of the institution’s 
graduates had been overlooked. For during the twenty- 
one years from 1890 to 1911 but 444 children were born 
to the 306 alumnz who found husbands. The size of 
graduates’ families during the first decade of this period 
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speaks fairly well for the character of the training for- 
merly imparted at Bryn Mawr, as the children averaged 
four to a family some years ago. But with the opening 
of the new century the birth rate began to drop so rap- 
idly that by 1910 it “averaged only three-tenths of a 
child to the family.” It would now be interesting to 
know just how mavy of these highly cultivated mothers 
of “three-tenths of a child” are ardent eugenists who 
discourse eloquently in settlement houses on “the elim- 
ination of the unfit” and “the improvement of the race.” 
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Writing in the November Harpers on the pernicious 
influence of the apartment house on American life, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett maintains that: 


“It is anti-social because it works always against 
the preservation of the family unit, and because it is 
unfair to children, and because it prevents the full 
flowering of an individuality. It is im- 
moral because it fosters bribery and because it is 
pretentious itself and encourages pretense in its vic- 
tims. It is unfavorable to the growth of taste be- 
cause its decorations and furniture are and must be 
ugly; they descend to the artistic standard of the 
vulgarest people in it, and have not even the merit 
of being the expression of any individuality at all. 
It is enervating because it favors the creation of a 
race that can do absolutely nothing for itself. It 
is unhealthy because it is sometimes less clean than 
it seems, and because often it forces its victim to eat 
in a dining-room whose walls are a distressing pan- 
orama:of Swiss scenery, and because its cuisine is 
and must be at best mediocre, since meals at once 
sound and showy cannot be prepared wholesale.” 


Most true. The apartment house’s “unfairness to chil- 


dren,” however, is its most dangerous characteristic. 
Couples blessed with little ones ar¢é not wanted there. 
Since selfishness, indolence or snobbishness, moreover, 
all too frequently prompts young men and women now- 
adays to make a high priced apartment house the home 
of newly wedded happiness, the cradle of course remains 
empty. 
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There is a pathetic note in the explanation recently sent 
us by one who forwards to America the summary of 
Canon Laude’s report on the present condition of Cath- 
olic schools in France prepared for the Societé d’Educa- 
tion. Paris, it appears, makes an unexpectedly poor 
showing in the tabulated statement of the attendance at 
Catholic schools in the different dioceses of that country. 
It has been exceedingly difficult, he writes, to open 
schools in Paris. Not because of lack of zeal—but be- 
cause many of the old religious school edifices were the 
property of religious congregations and, following the in- 
iquitous legislation effective in 1902, these were confis- 
cated by the State. Building property comes high in 
that city and thus far the Catholics, facing the heaped-up 
burdens which new conditions impose upon them, have 
not been able to meet the outlay a multiplication of school 
buildings would entail. 
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However, they do what they can and the zeal of the 
Parisian Catholics is no whit behind that of their country- 
men in other parts of France. Pending the day when 
they shall be able to build their own well-equipped 
schools, they have thrown open to thé children numerous 
“patronages,” in which these may receive the religious 
instruction denied them in the state schools. Classes 
meet in the “patronages” on Thursdays and Sundays, on 
which days the state schools are not in session. Play- 
grounds are part of the scheme of each “patronage,” and 
the children are invited to pass their free hours in these 
in order that they may find a safeguard from the moral 
dangers of the Paris streets. In more than one “patron- 
age” as well, the children are received every evening after 
the usual class hours, in order that they may do their 
class work under the supervision of benevolent helpers. 
An excellent opportunity is thus afforded to impart to 
those who attend a fixed course of religious instruction, 
and to correct many a false notion injected into their 
young minds by the unscrupulous guides the children are 
forced to follow during regular school hours. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


A letter published in the Irish Catholic depicts some in- 
side conditions of African missionary life. It was written, 
in acknowledging a contribution, by Sister M. M. Kevin 
of the Usambya Convent, Kambala P. O., Uganda, 
Africa: 

“Little Thérése Hospital is getting on splendidly. The_ 
building is already up to the tops of the windows. There 
are never any second stories here, so you see the little 
hospice is near completion. We have had‘a grand time 
lately. I told vou how our bishop was to be consecrated 
on the first of this month. Well, the preparation was 
something terrible. We are all poor beggars here, but I 
think the bishop is the worst of all. He had nothing for 
his consecration, and everybody had just to hunt about 
anywhere and everywhere to find bits of purple, etc, etc., 
to make things for him, An old Indian made a tin ring, 
and fixed a paste jewel which was among some little 
brooches a gentleman had given us to give away to the 
natives. Then we had to gild it over with gold paint. 
The gloves were white cotton ones which some one had 
sent long ago, and we sewed gauntlets and a gold cross 
on the back. The purple robes could not be managed any- 
how, for though we had various small pieces of purple 
among patterns, etc., the bishop could not be dressed in a 
patchwork robe, could he? Luckily for him, the bishop 
who was coming to consecrate him was able to lend him 
robes, cross, crozier, etc., and on the day itself he looked 
splendid, though all behind the scenes knew that he was 
altogether in borrowed plumes. On Sunday the roads 
leading up to Usambya were black with natives, thou- 
sands and thousands, and all the European residents, 
officials, planters, etc., all came up, though they were all 
Protestants. Indians and Goanese came too, and never 
have we seen such a crowd of people. Mgr. Streicher, 
the bishop of the ‘White Fathers’ (French Mission), 
and Mgr. Perlo, the bishop from the Italian Mission 
(right away over the lake) came to consecrate our bishop, 
and thirty of the French priests and about twenty of our 
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Fathers came in from the missions up country (Father 
Rogan, he writes in your paper, was over), and such a 
gathering as there was, it was wonderful out here in 
Africa, The church was packed, so full that even a 
chicken would have had hard work to find room for it- 
self, and the compounds outside were thronged with na- 
tives. They had all come to ‘consecrate their father,’ 
they said. The service in church was glorious. What a 
beautiful religion ours is, which has such touching cere- 
monies! The scene was a memorable one, there on the 
altar the bishops and priests, attended by little black boys 
in red cassocks and white cottas, with their little bare feet 
making no noise on the grass which covered the ground, 
and there out in the body of the church a crowd of Euro- 
peans, all Protestants, and hundreds and hundreds of 
darkies, Catholics, praying away for their bishop and 
making huge signs of the Cross at every movement on 
the altar, All their dear old wooly heads were turned to 
the altar, and their large soft eyes were filled with love 
and reverence. After the service in’ church; which im- 
pressed and touched everybody, the bishop went among 
his children, and oh! their joy then. He let all of them 
come to him and salute him, and they clutched his hand, 
kissing his ring, some trying to swallow it, others licking 
it, others rubbing it on their heads, all head over heels 
with joy. They had seen the priests kissing his ring and 
they meant to do the same. Some did not know at all 
what was done, but they had the idea that there was 
something to be done with the bishop’s hand and theydid 
many very queer things too, His hand was bleeding very 
badly by the time they were all satisfied ; it was the friction 
of the ring, and he certainly had many mighty grips and 
clutches. It was a picture for any missionary paper to 
see the Bishop there with the thousands of kneeling blacks 
clustering round him, and shouting ‘Oh! our father has 
come to us, thanks be to God!’ It was a very tiring day, 
though a happy one. The three Catholic native princes— 
Joseph, Augustine and Edmund—and the native Lord 
Chief Justice of Uganda, Stanislaus Mugwanya, looked 
splendid in their robes of scarlet and gold, while the other 
chiefs were in black and gold robes, the ordinary men 
all in long flowing white garments, while the women were 
dressed in their native bark-cloth. I think the whole of 
Usambya went mad with joy on Sunday last, and we are 
so glad and thankful that God has given us such a dear 
and good bishop. He loves all his children and they all 
know it, but he has a terrible burden on his back—over 
three million souls in one part of his vicariate, and nearly 
all still heathens, and he crying out for priests and money. 


It certainly is very true of his vicariate that the ‘harvest. 


is ripe, but the laborers are few.’ We've all got to pray 
hard for more priests to come and help, and all the natives 
are praying too. A mighty big “Te Deum’ has gone up 
from Uganda to thank God for giving a good, strong 
kind and vigorous bishop to His people here, and He will 
certainly hear all the prayers for more priests and money 
to spread the Faith. When Little Thérese Hospital is 
finished we will send you a photo of it. Please thank our 
good benefactors; we remember them in our prayers 
every day and so do the natives, and we hope they do 
the same for us.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Italy’s Black Colonials 


Rome, October 6, 1912. 
Some eight months ago Italy called on her black native 
militia in the colony of Eretria to serve in the campaign 


in Tripoli. They responded by enlisting for six months’ 
service, At the end of its service-time each battalion was 
brought across the sea for a visit to Rome, ostensibly 
as a reward before mustering them out of service, but in 
reality to impress them with the grandeur of the nation 
under whose flag they were serving. Last week the 
sixth battalion came over for their visit. They are tall, 
strong, well set up fellows, of a deep brown-black color, 
many of them bearded. Originally they were all Mussul- 
man, but Christian missionaries have been long working 
in the colony and of the present battalion more than half 
are Catholics, and they brought along their Catholic chap- 
lain, a Coptic priest. The War Office sent them over to 
visit St. Peter’s, where they removed their sandals, east- 
ern fashion, and entered the basilica barefooted as well 
as bareheaded and wandered about its vast spaces in 
absolute amazement though with the greatest reverence. 
Their chaplain was received in audience by the Holy 
Father. At the barracks prayer-books, printed in Abys- 
sinian, were distributed to them, as well as numerous 
articles of devotion, so that on their departure they 
marched to the station with little crucifixes or medals or 
rosaries hanging about their necks. They were a pic- 
turesque sight in their white tunics and trousers and red 
fezzes crowned with a bunch of green feathers. 

It is now a year since Italy landed its troops in Tripoli 
and to-day peace negotiations are well under way. It is 
high time for Italy, for besides losing the service of the 
Ascari, the colonial troops above mentioned, their victory 
at Zanzur last week is reported as of a Pyrrhic nature, 
the Italian force having had over a thousand men put out 
of action with a heavy mortality especially among the 
officers. It is not surprising then that last week the 
Government called into the service the part of the class 
of 1887 not at present under arms and the whole of the 
class of 1890. 

Cardinal Merry del Val is back at his desk at the Vati- 
can, returning Wednesday from Monte Mario, where he 
had been summering in the villa of Count Blumensthil, it 
being no longer prudent for him to go to Castel Gon- 
dolfo in the failure of the Government to protect him 
from mob violence in that neighborhood. Cardinal Van 
Rossum has returned from Austria with a full report of 
his mission to the Eucharistic Congress. 

Dr. Joseph Petacci, successor of the late Dr. Lapponi 
as papal physician, has just died at the age of sixty-seven. 
He was as well known in Rome for his charity as for his 
professional ability. He has been physician-in-chief at 
the children’s hospital of the Infant Jesus since its foun- 
dation forty-two years ago and has been unfailing in his 
devotion to the little sick ones. 

The Holy Father has established in the Chancery 
Building a department in charge of the spiritual better- 
ment of emigrants under the presidency of Cardinal De 
Lai with Father Pisani as secretary and Father Sacco as 
under-secretary. 

At last the Government has begun to work at St. Paul’s 
with the sixty thousand dollars appropriated for this year 
toward its completion. At present workmen are busy 
replacing the temporary baldachino in the centre of the 
basilica with a permanent one in harmony with its sur- 
roundings, They have also set in place one of the three 
stained-glass windows over the entrance. It is a figure 
of Our Lord, and the other two will be respectively of our 
Blessed Mother and St. John the Baptist. The program 
of the year’s work includes the renewal of the ceiling of 
the cloister, the freshening up of the mosaics of the same, 
the construction of three. large halls for the pinotheca 
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and the completion of the grand portico at the entrance. 
We hope to see it all finished, but must be forgiven if we 
are a bit skeptical of Government work at St. Paul’s and 
demand to see the results before we are content, 


(Ceilp 


Melbourne’s New Archbishop 


On Rosary Sunday Monsignor Daniel Mannix, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Maynooth College and Senator of 
the National University of Ireland, was consecrated titu- 
lar Archbishop of Pharsalus and Coadjutor to the vener- 
able Archbishop of Melbourne, Australia. Cardinal 
Logue was the consecrating prelate and the ceremony in 
Maynooth Collegiate Church was enhanced by the pres- 
ence of the bishops of Ireland, assembled for their Octo- 
ber meeting. 

In giving Dr. Mannix to the Church in Australia Ire- 
land shows that in these prosaic days she is still imbued 
with the chivalrous spirit of old, that led her to send the 
choicest of her sons to carry the Gospel message to lands 
afar, at the sacrifice even of her interests at home. For 
Dr. Mannix is indeed of her choicest, and in sending him 
to Australia Ireland is losing one for whom the highest 
posts in her hierarchy would naturally be reserved. Tall 
and of distinguished bearing, he is physically every inch 
a bishop, a veritable leader of his people. His natural 
reserve adds a touch of power and dignity, while it allows 
him time for reflecting before acting, and secures him 
against the perils of precipitate and unconsidered speech. 
His steady refusal to be drawn into expressions of 
opinion about Australia and things Australian in spite 
of the usual newspaper anxiety for copy is quite in keep- 
ing with this characteristic of his. 

People who jump at conclusions from first impressions 
might call him cold. No greater error of judgment in 
Dr. Mannix’s case could well be. He has a big heart, but, 
luckily for him in his new position, he does not ‘“‘wear it 
on his sleeve.’ It is there for those who deserve its at- 
tention, Once he has made up his mind to act or speak, 
act and speak he will and to good purpose, as those know 
well who dealt with him as President of Ireland’s great 
Ecclesiastical College or as Senator of the National Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Mannix is peculiarly well fitted for his new field of 
work. Australia, and Melbourne in particular, presents 
problems for a Churchman which are quite a unique 
product of the country’s political and social life. Years 
ago the Protestant sections of the population clubbed to- 
gether politically against Catholics. Disappointed in the 
hope they had of dismembering the Catholic body by 
secularism in education, they keep up the onslaught in 
other vexatious ways: and this is of late painfully evident 
in Victoria, to the capital of which state, Melbourne, 
Dr, Mannix is going. Though Catholics do not get a 
penny from the State towards the support of their schools, 
a compulsory registration Act was passed, by which 
teachers in secondary and primary private schools (pri- 
vate as opposed to the State or public schools) must sat- 
isfy the requirements of a Committee of Education. -This 
Committee is not inclined to make matters easier for the 
Catholics, against whom the Act was directed, as is 
abundantly evident in recent discussions, in which the 
sole Catholic member of the Committee, one in nine, was 
left the only dissentient to a religiously contentious mo- 
tion. 

The Archbishop of Melbourne, Dr. Carr, the fortunate 
possessor of uncommon tact and prudence and invariably 


a gentleman, how fierce so ever the struggle wages, has 
secured very fair treatment on the whole for his schools. 
He fought successfully the Education Committee’s initial 
attempt to make the examination for the private teachers. 
harder than that prescribed for the State teachers. Nat- 
urally,. however, Catholics ceaselessly protest against the 
injustice of excluding their schools from State support, 
all the more now that the State inspects them. 

Into this strenuous educational struggle Dr. Mannix 
enters equipped by years of valuable experience in Ire- 
land. As Senator of the National University and as Pro- 
fessor and President of Maynooth he has had ample 
opportunity for maturing his judgment in the disciplinary 
and literary side of the question. The establishing a 
Catholic College within the University of Melbourne, a 
project given more prominence of late by the founding 
of a local Newman Society for Catholic graduates and 
undergraduates, would afford Dr. Mannix an occasion 
to use the valuable data he must have from the prominent 
part he has taken in giving a start to the new National 
University of Ireland. The need of such a College, for 
which the land within the University park has been lying 
idle for years, has been emphasized by the recent action 
of one of the Professional Board. In lecturing on the 
Drama this gentleman said that the doctrine of the Real 
Presence did not gain a firm footing in England till the 
ninth or tenth century. The heroic archbishop, Dr. Carr, 
champion of many similar battles, entered the lists at once 
and in two lectures exposed the professional ignorance. 
Catholic students at present, if they wish to be resident 
members of the University, must lodge in one of the non- 
Catholic Colleges. The State long ago gave ample land 
to the Catholic body, but calls in other directions have. 
been so many that there is not yet a residential Catholic 
College, in which the youth could be given a Catholic at- 
mosphere and guarded against the barbs of professional 
prejudice, The advent of Dr. Mannix would be a propi- 
tious moment for setting this much-needed work on foot. 

Another peculiarly Australian feature is the frequent 
onslaughts made from public platforms and repeated in 
the newspaper reports of the same against the most sacred 
of Catholic practices and doctrines. In home countries 
such references might appear by the way, but in Australia 
they are blazoned forth with big headlines in heavy type, ° 
possibly a newspaper dodge to provoke a fight. These 
attacks are most violent about July every year, when the 
Orangemen rake up the mud heaps of centuries and 
bespatter generously their Catholic fellow-citizens, with 
a cheery disregard of the sacred canons of charity and 
of truth. This year they reckoned without their host 
in the person of the Young Catholic Federation, a purely 
lay organization, which in the public press followed the 
chief mud scatterer down the by-ways of history and left 
him convicted of mutilating records to suit his own ends. 
When theological questions are at issue the Catholic peo- 
ple invariably look to their chief pastor to champion their 
cause and the venerable Dr. Carr has never failed them. 
Volumes of lectures in defence of the fair name of Holy 
Church stand to his credit. He is a scholar and a gentle- 
man, who has won the esteem of his opponents and to. 
an extraordinary degree the love of a grateful people, 
whom he has inspired with much of his own zeal. 

Australia and Melbourne are fortunate in securing an- 
other distinguished scholar and gentleman in Dr. Mannix. 
He is well able to ease the burden pressing heavily now 
on the aging pastor of Melbourne. Dr. Mannix as a stu- 
dent at Maynooth was among the most brilliant. Before 
thirty years of age he had held the two most important 
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Philosophical and Theological chairs in his Alma Mater 
and in 1903 he became vice-president. He is still in his 
prime, about forty-nine years of age. He is lucky to come 
under the tuition of the beloved Dr, Carr, and it will be 
the people’s prayer that they be spared many years to bear 
the burden together. Dr. Mannix’s work should be fruit- 
ful of immense good, blessed as it is with the spirit of 
sacrifice, since Ireland is peculiarly dear to him, made 
doubly so By an aged mother, whom he is leaving to do 
the Master’s work, The generous Master will surely 
bless him and her. Ad multos annos! 
WILFRID RYAN, S.J. 


Memories of the Philippines 


POPULAR HAPPINESS. 


Imagine a group of picturesque islands scattered over 
a thousand miles of interwoven sea and blest with ever- 
lasting summer, where from a rich soil, green-carpeted 
and streaked with streams from the summits of the 
highest mountain ridges to the very verge of ocean, 
abundant nature furnishes to an abstemious people, in a 
short time and for little labor, the one sufficient means of 
sustenance—to a people who have no care, nor thought, 
nor even need of thinking, of the morrow; a people docile 
and peaceful, religious and moral, untainted with modern 
vice as they are unacquainted with complex modern 
needs and extravagance—then, gentle reader, if you are 
not waited in fancy to the Isles of the Blest, you will 
probably never reach them. And would you not be justly 
considered a little moonstruck if you endeavored to 
gather, chiefly for your own profit, this simple Malay 
people, the most highly developed of the whole Malay 
race, living on the other side of the earth, from their 
picturesque sea beaches and river margins, or their proud 
mountain slopes, or wooded plains and valleys, which are 
watered, as was Eden, into crowded towns, into factories 
of never-ceasing machinery, where from dawn to dark, 
men, women and children, and especially women and 
children, enjoy an existence very like that of the machines 
which they tend. I am sure, if I were a Filipino, I would 
resent the transfer, and hesitate about accepting your 
idea of modern progress. I would approve, as Professor 
Edward Gaylord Bourne, of Yale, seems to do, of the 
primary object of Spain, namely, to evangelize the 
natives, in contradistinction with that of England (ac- 
cording to him), namely, commercialism, which, he adds, 
is fatal to native races; for, as Professor Bourne says, 


the Spanish colonial system was “more humane than that» 


of the French or English”; and hence the Philippines 
were “never the scene of the horrors of the African 
slave trade, or the life-wasting labors of the old planta- 
tion system,” and were the only country in the East im- 
proved under European control. Those bloodthirsty and 
tyrannical Spaniards! How my intelligent American 
Protestant friends in the Farthest East used to grin at 
the old dark tales! Nay, how frankly they condemned 
our American ways in the Philippines, and advocated a 
return to the methods of Spain! Spaniards, they ad- 
mitted, understood the Filipinos better, and were more 
respected by them. 

“Tf we compare the peasants of Europe with the 
Philippine mission villagers at the same period, the latter 
are to be envied,” said La Perouse in 178%. The Eng- 
lish Crawford repeated the same thirty-three years later 
in 1820: “The Philippines alone,” he said, “of 
European colonies in the East had advanced in civiliza- 
tion. wealth, and populousness.” So Mallat, in 1846, 
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that they were more flourishing than the colonies of any 
other nation. So, in 1859, Sir John Bowring, for a long 
time Governor of Hong Kong. So the German Jagor, 
in 1860. So Palgrave, English Consul at Manila, in 
1878: “The clerical government,” he says, “was the 
steady protector of the natives, their faithful benefactor, 
their sufficient leader and guide. If progress, as 
we love to term it, be rare, disaffection and want are 
rarer still.” While the absence of Europeans, he con- 
tinues—of European capital, progress, etc., was the cause 
of Filipino preeminence, it would be rapidly changed and 
destroyed by these: “The equable balance of property 
and production, of ownership and labor, that now leaves 
to the poorest cottager enough, and to the total colony 
abundance to spare, would be disorganized, displaced, 
upset, to be succeeded by day labor, pauperism, govern- 
ment relief, subscriptions, starvation.’ He evidently had 
in his mind’s eye the English masses when he wrote this. 
Another Englishman, Sawyer, one of the reputable 
writers on the Philippines, in striking contrast with the 
calumnious John Foreman, expresses a similar view in 
1900, when the dark days of monkish ignorance and cor- 
ruption had ceased forever, and American rifles, diffus- 
ing liberty, as well as powder, had been already for two 
weary years endeavoring to save the Filipinos from 
themselves. Those degenerate, retrograde monks! 
What a happy state of things they had brought about 
before the agitation of the Filipinos had begun to bring 
misfortune upon their country! Their misery began, 
says Mr. Sawyer, when the old paternal rule went down, 
and government taxation grew: “What British, French, 
or Dutch colony, populated by natives, can compare with 
the Philippines as they were in 1895”? 


Spanish taxation was light: no honest man would say 
that it ever weighed heavily on the Filipinos. We get 
probably from three to five times as much money out of 
them—by customs duties, indirect taxation, etc., and it 
goes in great part to pay an army of employees, more 
numerous in the same proportion than under Spain. So, 
too, have prices gone up in the same ratio: so that rice. 
for instance, almost the sole food of the native, which 
in Spanish days was grown in quantities sufficient for 
the entire population, and was, in fact, exported and 
which used to sell at two pesos (one dollar) a sack, now 
is sold at from six to eight pesos, and is imported in 
large quantities. 

In a climate which varies usually no more than from 
80 to 81 degrees Fahrenheit, to 84 each day, with nights 
that become just so much cooler than the day that one 
sleeps pleasantly, the Filipino needed little and only the 
plainest clothing. Money was of little value to him; time, 
less. His airy hut of bamboo cane and nipa palm was 
constructed in two or three days. No fire was needed, 
save to cook his rice once or twice a day at no fixed 
hour ; and this plain, yet much esteemed fare, was shared 
with lavish hospitality with anyone that happened in. 
It is atrociously absurd to say that there was no oppor- 
tunity of education. There were schools everywhere, far 
more numerous than the churches, and chiefly in Manila, 
every opportunity of higher education for all who de- 
sired it. Hence the number of well educated families in 
every part of the Philippines Islands. The employees 
and officials under Spain were nearly all Filipinos, who 
were sometimes more clever than the later arrivals from 
Spain, and indeed, even than our “smart” Yankees. We 
found them, in fact, so capable after our conquest, that 
we practically turned over the whole administration of 


the Islands to them. | 
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Catholic Publicity Agencies 


Mr. Wm. F. Markoe, Editor of the American Catholic 
News Bureau, White Bear Lake, Minnesota, proposes an 
excellent way to put an end to the dissatisfaction often 
felt by Catholics in connection with articles that appear 
in the “secular” press. He very properly corrects the 
prevailing impression that the editors, reporters and cor- 
respondents of the daily papers are antagonistic to the 
Church. On the contrary, “many of them are our 
friends and neighbors, and a not inconsiderable number of 
them are staunch Catholics, but it often happens in their 
hustle and bustle to get to press and their anxiety to get 
all the news, they themselves ‘are the victims of shrewd 
and designing men who appreciate the power of the press 
more than we do.” As Mr, Markoe very graphically puts 
it: “The press, like a fleet-footed steed, all saddled and 
bridled, stands at our doors, champing and neighing, and 
ready to carry any Paul Revere who is willing to ride it.” 
Then why not, he asks, make it carry good news, instead 
of bad? 

He advises, therefore, that when there is any matter 
of reasonable complaint, a number of the representative 
men of the great societies like Federation, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Foresters, etc., should call on the editor 
and without any hectoring or display of anger state their 
grievances. Newspapers, for the most part, are business 
enterprises, and the proprietors can have no reason to 
antagonize a considerable or influential part of the com- 
munity. It is suggested also that in such Catholic societies 
press bureaus should be organized in all the great centres 
of the country to furnish information to the papers, to 
‘correct false statements about facts, or to rectify dis- 
torted views about Catholic doctrines or practices. Not 
unfrequently such communications coming from respect- 
able and reliable sources will be most welcome in the 
editorial sanctum, especially if a refusal to publish would 


seriously affect the subscription list. Finally, it ought to 
be very easy to find some newspaper men in the great 
Catholic organizations who would be able to put these 
communications into such shape as to have them ready 
for printing, and so obviate the necessity of “editing” 
them in the office. 

The advice is excellent and should be acted upon. 


‘‘The World in Baltimore’”’ 


There is a Pan-Protestant Exposition in Baltimore 
which, among other things, or perhaps before all other 
things, proposes to enlighten the people of Baltimore 
upon the lamentable religious conditions which prevail in 
the Spanish possessions, especially in those recently taken 
over by the United States Government. 

In a guide-book, issued for improving the knowledge 
of visitors to’ the Exposition, we remark some thrillers 
about Porto Rico, which these Pan-Protestants propose 
to rescue from the thrall of Romanism. It is the usual 
stereotyped material about the moral degradation of 
priests and people, the backwardness of education, the 
eagerness of the populace to avail themselves of the min- 
istrations of these new apostles, who represent the 
heterogeneous conglomerate of Presbyterianism, Con- 
gregationalism, Methodism, Episcopalianism, etc. This 
they propose to foist upon the poor Porto Ricans, under 
the pretense that these sects are all one in doctrine and 
brotherly love, and contain the original and -simon-pure 
religion of Americans. Apart from this attempt to ob- 
tain spiritual money on false pretenses, there are several 
other features in this Pan-Pronunciamento that may be 
profitably animadverted upon. 

In the first place, although the Inquisition was estab- 
lished in Porto Rico four hundred years ago, it might 
have been proper for these Yankee apostles to inform 
their little public that one of the first things the same 
Inquisition did, was not to apply its rack and thumb- 
screws and bonfires to convert heretics or idolators, but to 
excommunicate any Spaniard who would attempt to en- 
slave the Indians, rob them of their property, or disturb 
them because they were heathens. For people whose 
forbears slaughtered all the Indian tribes of the country 
and inflicted negro slavery on the United States this 
philanthropic work of the dreadful Inquisition might fur- 
nish a subject for profound meditation and compunction. 

Again, it is somewhat ungrateful and unpatriotic on 
their part to turn their backs on their illiterate and semi-. 
savage, but absolutely unadulterated American fellow- 
countrymen in certain parts of the Union, where neither 
pedagogue nor parson ever penetrates, and to be so lavish 
in the expenditure of good money for the education and 
conversion of the benighted Porto Ricans. They are fully 
aware though they conceal the fact that there are Domini- 
cans from Holland; Capuchins, Lazarists, and Augustin- 
ians from Spain, and Redemptorists from Baltimore, all 
laboring energetically in the 300 parishes of Porto Rico. 
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There are at least 300 Sisters—Americans, many of them 
—who are teaching schools and taking care of hospitals 
and asylums, and who were at work long before these 
Pan-Protestants saw a new field for proselytism in the 
Island. Finally, it is unfair to say that the Catholic 
Church has held undisputed sway in Porto Rico for four 
hundred years, and has failed to Christianize the people. 
Concordats between Spain and the Church had to be con- 
tinually made to prevent the Spanish Government from 
plundering the Church there and turning it into a politi- 
cal machine. The politicians in Madrid claimed and en- 
forced the right to appoint whomsoever they chose to the 
ecclesiastical positions of the Island, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the Church, and at times confiscated all the ecclesi- 


astical property and banished the religious Orders. It 


can be safely said that the Church scarcely ever held full 
sway in Porto Rico, and these interfering Pan-Protestants 
who are now resuscitating the old régime under an Amer- 
ican mask are much more objectionable, and will do 
more harm to religion and education than their plunder- 
ing Spanish predecessors. 


Vindication of the Army 


We heartily agree with Col. Church, U. S. A., who 
takes exception to a letter of “A British Military Officer” 
published in The Christian Work and Evangelist of Sep- 
tember 28. The gallant “Military Officer” does not give 
his name, a method of concealment which is somewhat 
unmilitary. He has hard things to say about men of his 
own profession, for “lying, looting, destroying property, 
thieving, bad language,” he informs us, are common in 
the army. 

Col. Church expresses his belief that no Military Offi- 
cer ever uttered such a calumny, and insists that “any 
officer or soldier answering to the description contained 
in the paragraph would be promptly disciplined.” He 
quotes from the “Articles of War governing the Army” 


to show what stringent measures are resorted to 
against infractions of the moral code. He also 
reminds the critics that even in the matter of 


shedding blood, the records of the National Bureau 
of Statistics and Accounts reveal the fact that 
modern industry, which is supposed to make for the 
comfort and protection of mankind, has a more ghastly 
record in the destruction of human life than “the 
barbarous cruelty of war.” Thus the Statistics of Rail- 
ways of the last five years show the appalling figure of 
544,656 people maimed or killed in railroad accidents, 
while we gather from the official records that there were 
only 385,245 killed and wounded in our whole Civil War. 
The Evening Post of October 1, quoting the Statistics of 
the National Highways’ Protective Society, informs us 
that since January last 2,172 persons have been killed or 
injured by vehicles of one sort or another in the streets 
of New York, whereas the number of. victims of the 
Spanish War did not go above 1,861. 


The awful sacrifice of human life in the iron mills of 
the country might also have been used to throw light on 
the picture, especially as the great Ironmaster of the 
world is so much interested in the advancement of peace. 
As for the “British Military Officer,’ he may have been 
serving in China or Turkey, or possibly he is a myth. — 


A Hint for Alienists 


A short time ago a priest was murdered in Belgium. 
The assassin was arrested and the defence immediately 
entered a plea of insanity. By two of the medical ex- 
perts, one of whom was the Inspector General of the State 
Insane Asylums, it was discovered that there was an 
opaque whitish blotch on the cornea of one of the eyes. 
But the eye was a glass eye. Of course, the whole coun- 
try laughed, but that did not disconcert these distin- 
guished explorers, and instructions were immediately 
issued to all one-eyed Belgians to be very careful about 
the cavity from which the visual orb had been extracted ; 
for it happens that a purulent exudation sometimes de- 
clares itself in that afflicted gap. They were advised to 
wash, not the hole, if you please, but the glass eye. The 
third physician scouted the theory, and testified that the 
accused was perfectly normal. The court thereupon ap- 
pointed two other experts, but chose them from the Uni- 
versity of Liége, which is not especially remarkable for 
its clerical bias. It is quite possible that the wretch will 
be acquitted, and medical science will have scored another 
victory. We Americans achieved fame by our “brain- 
storm,” as a palliation of murder, but the Belgian bar 
surpasses ours in ingenuity when it finds assassination in 
a glass eye. 

Perhaps, however, it is just as well that no harm should 
come to the husky ruffian who killed on the public street 
a helpless and venerable priest. If he is convicted he 
will be canonized like the anarchist, Ferrer, statues will 
be erected in his honor, and streets and parks will be 
called by his name. On the other hand, priest-hunting 
may become as popular as pinking the blacks in the 
Congo. 


New Lights on Drake 


Some of our readers who have visited San Francisco, 
as well as those whose fortune it is to live there, know 
that the Episcopalians have set up in Golden Gate Park 
a large cross, which they call the “Prayerbook Cross.” 
It commemorates an assumed fact, the celebration by Sir 
Francis Drake, on the shores of the bay bearing his name, 
of the Prayerbook service of the Church of England. 

Several years ago the Episcopalians held their General 
Convention in San Francisco, and there was much talk 
of the Prayerbook Cross. A writer in the Messenger, the 
predecessor of America, took the occasion to show that 
the assumed fact was pure fiction. The service held by 
Sir Francis Drake, as may be gathered from history, was. 
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a mere Calvinistic affair, consisting of the reading of the 
Bible and the singing of Calvinistic psalms, led by him- 
self, without any help from the chaplain, who was in 
disgrace. 

This is confirmed by documents discovered by Mrs. 
Zelia Nuttall in the archives of the National Palace, 
Mexico, and recognized to be of great importance by the 
English Hakluyt Society. From them we learn, among 
other things, the kind of worship Sir Francis Drake was 
accustomed to use. Sitting at table with his gentlemen, 
he conducted service daily on board ship. It consisted of 
readings from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and the Bible, and 
the singing of hymns. Hymns, as now known in the 
Episcopal Church, did not come into general use before 
the nineteenth century. Up to that time the congrega- 
tions sang from metrical versions of the psalms. The 
hymns, therefore, mentioned by Mrs. Nuttall were such 
psalms, and from the wording of the history of Drake’s 
voyage and that of Mrs. Nuttall’s documents it is clear 
that the service on board ship, and that on the California 
coast, were of one and the same kind. 

Still we do not think that the Episcopalians of San 
Francisco will either pull down their cross, or amend its 
inscription. The fable of the Prayerbook service in sight 
of the Golden Gate will unite with the fable of con- 
tinuity, which, we notice, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has been cautious enough to qualify as “outward,” to be 
the support of Episcopalianism on the Pacific Coast. 


A Lesson from Egypt 


When the great Assouan dam on the Nile was pro- 
jected, everybody knew that the building would be fol- 
lowed by the submerging of the Island of Phil with its 
temples. Now that the work has been accomplished, some 
are complaining of that result. Sir Henry Knollys, re- 
buking their complaints, explained in the London Times 
that the dam means food and life for human beings, and 
drove home his argument by asking, which would one 
save, the Dresden Madonna or a baby, if one had to 
choose in a fire between the two. He thought he had his 
adversaries on the hip. A person calling himself “a sen- 
timentalist, “one of God’s fools,’” answered him, not by 
denying the parity of the two cases, not quite clear, but 
by saying plumply that he would save the picture. He 
gave his reason: “One could not replace the Madonna, 
but one could get another baby any day, by adoption if not 
by grace.” 

We might comment on the flippant blasphemy of the 
answer, or on the ignorance it betrays in opposing “adop- 
tion” to “grace.” We pass these by to dwell on the 
sentimentalist’s scandalous contempt for infant life. He 
makes a child’s life or death a matter of mere conveni- 
ence. He assumes that should it die it could be replaced 
by another, as though it had no more personality than a 
china doll. An infant is a human being with an innate 
right to have its life preserved, and in the moment of 


impending danger this right produces the corresponding 
obligation of saving the child in any one actually and 
immediately able to do so. The sentimentalist may reply 
that the baby, being unconscious of its right, can not 
exercise it, and therefore no obligation follows. The 
conclusion goes far beyond the premises. All infant 
rights are in charge of the child’s guardians under the 
Guardian of all, God; who, in the last analysis, is seen 
to assert the child’s right to, be saved and to produce the 
obligation, 

Seeing that men can so treat a life already past its 
birth, one understands how men and women can be cal- 
lous with regard to the origins of life. Yet these are as 
surely under the protection of the Creator as is the life 
brought to perfection; for the whole process is His work, 
and its beginning implies its end. He makes His crea- 
tures sprung from the same origins, guardians in its 
origins of the coming generation and imposes on them 
the strictest duty of preserving even in its remotest ori- 
gins the life of which He is the supreme author. This, 
impeded or extinguished, can no more be “replaced” than 
the baby of Sir Henry Knolly’s hypothesis. Moreover, 
the obligation its natural guardians are under of preserv- 
ing it comes from an essential intrinsic relation: that of 
one who chances to be in contact with an infant in a fire, 
from an accidental extrinsic relation chiefly. If the 
latter in neglecting his obligations sins, what of the 
former ? 


‘“‘The Independent’’ 


When the New York Independent was recently 
skirmishing against the “Guardians of Liberty” as they 
charged full tilt on the Catholic Church, we were some- 
what skeptical about the motives of this gratuitous and 
unnecessary ally. “Greeks bearing gifts” are always 
subject to suspicion, particularly when gleaming through 
the gifts the points of their spears are plainly discernible. 
The difference between our assailants and our valiant de- 
fender was substantially this: The former would dis- 
franchise American Catholics or otherwise politically 
disqualify them solely because they are Catholics; the 
latter would leave them alone because American Catholics 
are really not Catholics at all. It came into our camp to 
calumniate us, and we naturally found the ante-bellum 
guns of the poor “Guardians” less dangerous than the 
modern masked batteries of such a defender. It has 
now come out in the open, and throwing its anti-Catholic 
flag to the breeze, devoted six of its pages to an attack 
on three of the most venerable figures in the American 
Church. It descends to the level of the Menace or that 
Georgian villifier, who is now under bonds to the United 
States Courts. We should not be surprised to see it stand 
sponsor next for “The Jesuit Oath,” or that other terrible 
Oath that leaked into Georgia from the Councils of the 
Knights of Columbus. Its latest reads like a city edition 
of the Georgia fabrication. 
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“He saved others, Himself He cannot save,’ was the 
singularly infelicitous text chosen by the minister who 
preached at the funeral of William Rugh, the heroic 
“newsboy” of Gary, Ind., for the words were first spoken 
to mock our Divine Saviour as he hung on the Cross. 
Since Rugh died to furnish the surgeons with the means 
of saving the life of a badly burned girl who was a per- 
fect stranger to him, the appropriate text was obviously 
John XV, 13: “Greater love than this no man hath, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
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A. recent theatrical abomination of New .York is an 
“exposition of degeneracy” called “Anatol,” the foulness 
of which is more than the very dramatic critics can stand. 
Yet the performances go on regularly each evening, while 
a “children’s fairy play,” that all tastes presumably may 
be suited, is announced as a coming attraction for matinee 
performances at the same theatre. However, “corrup- 
tion wins not more than honesty,” even on Broadway, 
for Marian De Forest’s beautiful dramatization of Miss 
Alcott’s “Little Women,” as presented at The Playhouse, 
is meeting with well-deserved success. 


——_— @@ 


Merchants and business men have been recently dis- 
cussing the advantages of omitting from their corre- 
spondence expressions like “Dear Sir” and “Yours 
Respectfully,’ on the ground that valuable space and 
time are wasted in writing such phrases and that the 
body of the letter is too often quite out of harmony with 
the polite beginning and ending. Consequently many 
commercial houses are discarding these conventional 
forms altogether. This is much to be regretted. Cour- 
tesy, of course, is not such a striking characteristic of to- 
day’s business life that the omission of these time- 
honored terms of politeness is at all likely to prove the 
financial ruin of those who leave them out, nevertheless 
‘Dear Sir’ and “Yours Respectfully” sweeten more than 
is realized the acerbities of business correspondence by 
bringing home to angry writers the incongruity of a 
“dear” person reading discourteous language from those 
who protest themselves “respectfully” his. 


———_ -@ o—___—___ 


So remarkable was the success of the late Eucharistic 
Congress in regard to attendance, religious fervor and 
grandeur of ceremonial display that the Judeo-Masonic 
press was forced to break through its studied silence and 
reluctantly to express its wonder at the fact. One Vienna 
Socialist paper was so struck by the imposing reception 
tendered the Papal Delegate by both the Emperor and 
the public as to declare in one of its issues: “We must 
confess to our shame that up to a fortnight ago Cardinal 
van Rossum had been an unknown personality to us, but 
his existence by this time has been strikingly brought 


home. But who is this man who here in Vienna has been 
welcomed as if he had been the Kaiser himself? Not only 
has he been received with all the ceremonial reserved for 
the Emperor alone, but where in this land is the imperial 
personage who was ever greeted, in addition to the cus- 
tomary salvos of artillery, with the joyous and mighty 
peal of all the church bells of Vienna? As the Kaiser 
himself facetiously remarked, the entire artillery of 
heaven went into action in honor of his Eminence.” 


27e 


Speaking at the dedication of the National Polish 
College at Cambridge Springs, Penn., President Taft 
assured his audience that he had no fear of the right 
kind of aliens who seek a home in the United States. 
The earnest spirit of nationality which always char- 
acterized the Poles, their fidelity to the Catholic faith 
and their domestic virtues would make them strong in 
the support of American sovereignty and loyal to the core. 
As agriculturists they are a much-needed element to-day 
in developing the country’s resources. 


LITERATURE 


Belgium: The Land of Art. By WiuuiAm EL.iot GrifFts. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Belgium is preeminently Catholic in its past history and 
the character of its artistic productions as well as in the 
present belief of its people and its principles of government; 
and the fact that it is also the most prosperous and the best 
governed of modern democracies has drawn upon it the at- 
tention of sociologists, economists and statesmen as much 
as its paintings, tapestries, sculpture, wood-carvings and 
architecture have made it attractive to the artistic world. 
In “Belgium: The Land of Art; its History, Legends, Indus- 
try and Modern Expansion,” the Rev. Mr. Griffis takes a 
flying trip through it all in 299 pages, and manages to see in 
his flight the main outlines with considerable accuracy. Un- 
fortunately, he sees many other things which are not there, 
having brought with him eyes that were trained to see Cath- 
olic things and peoples in the color of his own inbred and 
ineradicable prejudices. These are not at all violent, nor do 
they prevent him from paying frequent high tribute to the 
Belgians, Catholic and all as they are, and even to monks, 
nuns and missionaries, and he has read widely on his subject 
and seems never intentionally unfair; but his religious views, 
while in themselves indefinite or amorphic, are emphatically 
at variance with those he continuously encounters in every 
phase of Belgian art, history and government, and hence the 
task of doing justice to that Catholic people and placing their 
view-point in the right perspective, though honestly at- 
tempted, proves necessarily beyond his powers. Having no 
definite theology or philosophy he is, of course, an evolu- 
tionist, and sees the ancient Belgians emerging from the for- 
ests presumably just after they had got down off the 
branches. The Church is good, bad or indifferent according 
to his mood or immediate reading, and you can have your 
Jesuits boiled, fried or fricasseed, fanatical or broad-minded, 
enlightening or darkening, according to your taste. He is 
strong for primitive Christianity, which he thinks Protest- 
antism rediscovered and the Walloons preserved in its purity, 
and for morality and civic order and good government, of 
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which he finds Belgium the best exemplar; and he glorifies 
Francisco Ferrer, the propagandist of immoral and infidel 
anarchy. 

He is also burdened with fads and fancies, such as that 
Belgium is a Western Japan, that its printing and painting 
were imported from Asia, that the Walloons, who loom as 
large in his eyes as quincunxes to Sir Thomas Browne, were 
the chief builders of the United States and almost everything 
else, that it was port wine lost America to England, and 
“estaminets” or beer-houses are ruinous to Belgium—which 
he proves to be the most prosperous country in the world. 
He is unaware that the Catholic Government, while lowering 
all other taxes, raised the duty on alcohol, and thus lessened 
by one-half its consumption, which was already below the 
European average. Among many errors, we notice that the 
widening of the franchise is dated 1883. It took place in 1884, 
after the accession to power of the Catholic Party, which has 
extended it from 126,419 voters in 1884 to 1,721,755 in 1912. 
While he panegyrizes the Liberal leaders, he gives no credit 
to Beernaert and the Catholic Government which, in grant- 
ing proportional representation, voluntarily gave their Liberal 
opponents a new lease of life. He restores the Liberals to 
office in 1910, incorrectly of course, and fails to chronicle 
the Catholic victory of 1912, which gave them a greatly in- 
creased majority after twenty-eight years of power. He puts 
Belgium’s trade per head on an equality with that of Great 
Britain. The correct figures are: Belgium $206 per head, Great 
Britain $102. 

We could say many other things for and against this book, 
which, with all its faults, is interesting, well written, well 
intentioned, and though frequently unjust is often generous. 
It will prove refreshing and stimulating, and not seldom 
amusing, to those who know their Belgium. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. ‘ M. K. 


Prisoners’ Years. By I. Crarxe. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.35 net. 

This new novel of Miss Clarke’s is not only masterly, but 
in a certain way masterful. Regardless of the plot and the 
interest of the story, as a story; regardless of the style, which 
is smooth, yet often vigorous; and in spite of some minor faults 
in technic, there is a perhaps undefined quality in the book which 
compels admiration and makes one glad that he has read the 
work, What renders this quality difficult of definition, is the 
fact that it does not rest in a sustained atmosphere, for the 
scenes are laid in too many places, and there are almost too 
many minor characters which, in a measure, detract from the 
interest in the principals. 

The story is dramatic. Evodia Essex, dependent niece of 
Lady Beaufoy, is betrothed to Felix Scaife, the favorite nephew 
of Sir Henry Scaife, from whom he is to inherit the estates 
of Mollingmere. Felix takes Evodia from London on a visit 
to Mollingmere, and while there, at the risk of mortally offend- 
ing his stoutly Protestant and prejudiced uncle, Sir Henry, gives 
shelter to a former Oxford college chum, who is now a monk, 
and who begs a night’s rest and shelter, being exhausted from 
the duties of his profession and too far away to reach his monas- 
tery. During the night Father Anthony nearly succumbs to an 
attack of heart failure. The next day common hospitality re- 
quires that Felix take the invalid in his car to his monastery. 
Felix remains several days! and Evodia, angry at his desertion, 
returns to London. When they meet again some days later 
in London, and he declares his conversion to the Faith from 
witnessing the monk’s holy death, and that his uncle has re- 
pudiated him in favor of a younger brother, she summarily dis- 
misses him. 

Lady Beaufoy takes her to the continent, and at Genoa she 
becomes acquainted with the charming and pious Princess 


Aloysia, who is, perhaps, the most beautiful character in the 
book, and who takes a great fancy to Evodia. After a serious 
illness, caused by the strain of her rejection of Felix, the princess 
takes her to a beautiful villa in Northern Africa. There, as in 
Italy, the lovely character and practical Catholicity of the Prin- 
cess Aloysia, and her son, Isodoro, soften Evodia’s prejudices 
against the Catholic Faith which she ultimately accepts, and the 
“Prisoners’ Years” come to an end when she discovers Felix in 
Africa. Probably the only weak spot in the well told story is 
when the reconciliation has taken place, Felix is discovered to 
have been re-instated in Sir Henry’s good graces. 


Ja BS Corie. Si: 


Histoire de la Philosophie Ancienne. Par Gaston Sorrais, 
Paris: P. Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette. 6 fr. 

Histories of philosophy readily lend themselves to hostile 
criticism; to the novice in philosophy they are apt to be un- 
interesting, often unmeaning recitals of the wildest dreams; 
the initiated, on the other hand, generally find their summaries 
trite and unsatisfying. M. Sortais’ volume has the remarkable 
merit of escaping in great measure both these criticisms. From 
the beginning of philosophy itself to the beginning of what is 
known as modern philosophy, the story runs on with something 
of the glow of biographical narrative. While the student is not 
overwhelmed from the start with unfamiliar abstractions, those 
who can bear it are helped by a judicious system of cross-ref- 
erences to the author’s excellent “Traité de Philosophie.” An- 
other feature of value is the bibliography appended to each epoch, 
together with a bibliographical supplement of almost a hundred 
closely printed pages. : 

There is in this work, besides its erudition, a freshness and 
independence of judgment which lift it above the rank of mere 
compendiums. The author avails himself of the labors of others 
in special fields, but does not hesitate to question their con- 
clusions. Thus, for example, his estimate of Suarez’ true re- 
lation to St.. Thomas in philosophic matters differs widely from 
that expressed by Professor De Wolf in his “History of Medi- 
eval Philosophy.” Of interest, too, is his analysis of what is 
known as the “Decline of Scholasticism.” 

But perhaps the most radical departure from the usual scheme 
of such histories and introductions lies in the general perspective 
of the book. After accuracy of statement in matters of fact, 
perspective is all-essential in history—even of philosophy. In- 
deed correctness of vision is inseparable from right perspective. 
It may be due partly to the apathy of Catholic writers them- 
selves, that the story of Christian Philosophy, so rich in ma- 
terial, so wide in range, so profound in development, and abound- 
ing, far beyond that of any other school or system, in the number 
and influence of its great exponents, should be dwarfed almost 
to nothingness in our contemporary manuals. Whatever the 
cause, the fact of this disproportion is glaringly evident. In a 
recent American volume of some four hundred pages, covering 
about this same period, fourteen pages are devoted to Patristic 
Philosophy and twenty-five to Scholasticism. Even then the com- 
monplaces of those subjects are distorted beyond recognition. 
We welcome the present work as a protest against such tra- 
vesties of history. 


The Story of St. Mildred of Thanet, a Saint of Saxon 
Times. By Minnir Sawyer. Edited with Preface by , THE 
Rr. Rev. T. E. Ecan, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Rams- 
gate. Holborn, E. C.: St. Anselm’s Society, 3 Dyer’s Build- 
ings. 

Mildred, or Mildrithe, early English for “a well of peace,” 
is a name that more of our Catholic girls should have, for 
besides being musical and full of poetry it was borne by a 
Saxon princess of the eighth century who was the sainted ab- 
bess of a Benedictine monastery in the Isle of Thanet, Kent. 
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Queen Ermenberga, St. Mildred’s mother, had founded the 
abbey on property offered by a royal kinsman in atonement 
for a murder he had countenanced. “Thou shalt give me 
land,” said Efmenberga “whereon to raise a monastery where 
the pure in heart shall pray thee back to purity.” She then 
chose the Isle of Thanet for her new foundation saying: 
“Thou shalt give me as much of it as my tame deer shall 
run over at.one course.” Moreover “Mildred, my child, has 
vowed hetself to Heaven and she shall lead the virgin choir 
who hereafter will pray for thy soul all the days of their 
life.” Wherefore St. Mildred is represented in art with a 
crozier in her hands and a white doe by her side, for she was 
in due time enthroned as abbess of a convent whose lands 
were bounded by the day’s course of a pet deer. 

So the building of the abbey was started, forthwith. Mil- 
dred meanwhile entered a convent near Paris to prepare for 
her post of responsibility, after various adventures passed 
thence to Flanders, where she became an angel of comfort 
to the victims of swamp fever, then returning to Kent joined 
the community she was to rule. Little is recorded of her 
later life. She attended the great council King Whitred as- 
sembled at Beccancelde and signed after the Bishop of 
Rochester the ordinances that were then drawn up. After hold- 
ing the office of abbess for some twenty-five years she died 
holily and miracles were worked at her tomb. The abbey 
that she governed was destroyed, however, by the Danes a 
hundred years later.. The author of this biography, Father 
Egan tells us, died just after completing her work. She 
has left us an interesting and well told history of her be- 
loved St. Mildred. Wives 10). 


The Authority of Religious Experience. By CHARLES LEWIS 
Suattery, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Its title, the author’s Protestant D.D., “scholar,” “scholarship,” 
“theology,” “theologian,” appearing pretentiously on nearly every 
page, gave us a pretty clear idea of what to expect when we 
sat down to go over this book. It is a feeble application of Prag- 
matism to dogmatic theology. The author seems not to know 
much about Pragmatism; about dogmatic theology he knows 
next to nothing. He touches on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
Miracles, the Bible, without giving a sign that he has ever re- 
ceived or formulated for himself any definition of personality, 
nature, substance, natural order, natural law. His assertions are 
rash to say the least. For example: “Some theologians try to 
show that immortality has not a primary place in Christianity. 
Perhaps if men were perfect it would not have a primary place.” 
“Theology is rather fond of saying that man is indifferent to 
life’—and proves it from suicide. What such theology is and 
who such theologians are we are not told. In another place, 
however, we find: “Theology answers that the existence and 
character of God are a supreme venture of faith,” and the 
Theology which denies the certainty of faith, is an alias for one 
“Sparrow-Simpson.” Again we are told that to expect rev- 
erently a rational confirmation of revelation, is faith. Accord- 
ing to this remarkable theology, “the appeal to the risen body of 
Christ as a warrant of what our bodies shall be is recognized as 
invalid,’—a sweeping assertion that ignores the real theologians 
of the Catholic Church who do not despise St. Paul—and “the 
special outward forms in which the Lord was pleased to make 
Himself sensibly recognizable by His disciples, were no more 
necessarily connected with His glorified person, than the robes 
which He wore. The lattér statement has the authority of Bishop 
Westcott: unfortunately against it is our Lord Himself.” 

The book is a bundle of such absurdities, some of them blas- 
phemous, all of them frivolous. It consists of a series of lec- 
tures given in the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
If the congregation of Grace Church chooses to pay handsomely 
to hear such unwholesome doctrine it is its own affair: one would 


have expected the managers of a seminary to hesitate before 
forcing these lectures on their students. Fave 


The House of Peace. By MuicHart Woon. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35. 

This is a well told story that teaches the power of prayer. 
“Father Anthony Standish, an Anglican Catholic Priest,” is 
the head of “The House of Peace,” a: little company of men 
who “make prayer and worship the chief aim of their lives.” 
Thither comes Gareth Fenton, who from childhood has been 
vainly seeking “The City of God,” but finds it at last, under 
Father Anthony’s roof. Hither also Gareth’s prayers bring his 
friend “Larry,” when about to destroy himself, and win him the 
grace of a holy death. By the machinations of Mrs. Fenton, 
Gareth’s mother, “Larry” though wholly innocent, had passed a 
long term in prison, where at her instigation, he was most 
cruelly treated. But before he dies he forgives those who 
wronged him and through his intercession at God’s throne Mrs. 
Fenton repents of her sin. The weak point of the story, how- 
ever, is the conduct of this woman, whose diabolical hatred of 
“Larry” lacks a sufficient motive. What with “Mass” “the Pres- 
ence,” “Lauds,” “Confession,’ and the like, the atmosphere of 
the novel is quite “Roman” and can be read by Catholics with 
profit and pleasure. 


New York: 


“Hell’s Playground” by Ida Vera Simonton is one of those 
books which should never have been written, much less pub- 
lished. The less said about it, the better. 


Of Sir Henry H. Howorth’s “St. Gregory the Great,” “J. J. 
D.” writes in the New York Times Review of Books for Oc- 
tober 20: “We are not puzzled at the writer’s keen dislike of 
the Catholic Church. It is not uncommon; and these pages 
show that he knows little about the Church, except what has 
come to him through miscellaneous channels of the S. P. C. 
K. type. Professing to busy himself in our behalf with 
one of the grandest figures in history, he makes the great man, 
whose life he pretends to narrate, a mere excuse for a rather 
cheap attack upon Christian doctrines. He uses Gregory as a 
sort of splendid mask for his little wooden battery of weak 
powder and saltpetre. He constantly presses the name of a 
great man into service as a decoy for readers who have no con- 
troversial turn. We fancy unwary purchasers will be vexed by 
the futile promise of the book’s title. .. Was Gregory lavish 
in his charities? The author reminds us of the balefulness of 
indiscriminate charity. Was he a great ruler? The author hints 
that he was a time-server, as in the case of Phocas, Was he 
a man of singular moral uprightness and lofty spiritual ideals? 
The author insists that he was narrow-minded, superstitious, and 
intolerant; and so he goes on, building with one hand and tear- 
ing down with the other. The biography is conceived 
in rancor, put together without skill or toil, and has no graces 
of style to hide its painful vulgarity. It was a theory of the 
late William Stubbs, the author of the ‘Constitutional History 
of England,’ that without some infusion of spite history could 
not be written. Perhaps he was right. We are certain a large 
infusion of it went into the making of Sir Henry’s book.” 


“The Provincial American” is the title of a volume of essays 
by Meredith Nicholson, which appeared with one exception in 
the Atlantic Monthly. “A Provincial Capital,’ and “The Pro- 
vincial American” tell us pleasantly about the characteristics of 
Indianapolitans, while “Edward Eggleston” is a critical and bio- 
graphical paper. “Should Smith Go to Church?” which provoked 
considerable discussion when it first appeared, was ably answered, 
our readers may remember, in our issue of June 8, this year. Mr. 
Nicholson charges “The Tired Business Man” with being largely 
responsible for the success of indecent “musical comedies and 
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salacious novels,” and in the “Confessions of a ‘Best-Seller’ ” gives 
it as his “impression based on talks with retail dealers in many 
parts of the country, that they often report as ‘best-sellers,’ 
books of which they may have made large advance purchases, 
but which are selling slowly. This aim is, of course, to force 
the book into the list, and thereby create a false impression of 
its popularity.” This is instructive. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$1.25. 


The dramatic critics are praising warmly Marian De Forest's 
dramatization of Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little Women,” which 
was recently presented at “The Piayhouse,” in New York. Its 
success, says the Times, is something “to be genuinely glad about. 
For nowadays there is so much in the theatres—and out of 
them, for that matter—that is clever and brilliant and interest- 
ing, without being exactly nice, that one ought to rejoice in 
presence of a sweet and wholesome play like ‘Little Women,’ ” 
It attests that “the production on the whole visualized the book, 
the characters, and the period, as well as these things can ever 
be done on the stage. ‘That, in the modern theatre, is very well 
indeed.” 

Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson, who has turped his hand with 
success to so many kinds of literary work, has now written in 
verse “A Child’s Rule of Life,” which Mr. Gabriel Pippet has 
cleverly illustrated.. They take a’little boy and his equally small 
sister straight through the day and tell them in easily remembered 
rhymes, which have better remembered pictures above them, just 
what Catholic children should do, what prayers they should 
say, how to behave in temptation, how to act in church, and so 
on. The author humbly admits that the rhymes he has made 
are “rather feeble sometimes,” but his delighted little readers 
will not be at all critical. It was shrewd of Mer. Benson to 
devote special stanzas to securing the lambkins’ prayers for 
himself and Mr. Pippet. “A Child’s Rule of Life” is a charming 
nursery book, for which many a mother will doubtless be very 


grateful. Little Catholic children should have more books of 
the kind. Paper covers 40 cents; cloth 75. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


. 


“The Little Cardinal’ (Benziger Bros., $1.25) is a children’s 
story that Olive Katherine Parr has written about a “Lord 
Fauntleroy” who lived among the London cockneys. Cardinal 
Bonner, who is evidently meant for a portrait of Cardinal 
Vaughan, sent a letter to the lambs of his flock asking them to 
bring him on Good Shepherd Sunday whatever pennies they could 
save for the destitute children of the diocese. Uriel Adair, who 
means to be a cardinal too when he grows up, comes with a 
larger hoard of his little earnings than any other child. Not long 
after he wakes up one morning a real lord, but not long after 
that he is fatally injured while trying to protect his friend Alice 
from her drunken father. So robed in his altar boy’s scarlet 
cassock and cotta, “the little Cardinal” lay in state in the 
Archbishop’s House. A well-told and romantic tale. 


For being “undesirable” owing to their “mediocrity” the 
stories of Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger have been “put on 
the index” by the library authorities in the District of Co- 
But are the children being successfully induced to 
read something better? “Hope and Have,’ “Watch and 
Wait,” “Paul the Peddler” and “Phil the Fiddler” are not 
works of great literary merit to be sure, but their ethical 
value is considerable. There is nothing in them to offend 
modesty, right triumphs over wrong, and a manly optimism 
is inculcated. If Washington children who are forbidden to 
read the favorite “juveniles” of thirty years ago are devour- 
ing instead modern “best sellers” and “problem novels,” let 
them have Alger back by all means. If the librarians of the 


lumbia. 


Capital, however, have effectively persuaded its boys and 
girls to read better books than Oliver Optic’s we rejoice, but 
are eager to learn how it was done and to hear the names of 
the authors that the children like. 


“With the Indians in the Rockies,’ Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
is a boys’ story of western life which is true. Mr. James 
Willard Schultz gathered the facts from the personal remi- 
niscences of his friend Thomas Fox, a scout and trapper of 
the fifties, and then threw them into form. The book tells 
how Fox, when a boy, went off hunting beaver with Pita- 
makin, a Blackfoot youth, and how both fell into the hands 
of some hostile Koutenays. Robbed of their horses and of 
everything else save their clothing, the’ two boys start to 
find their way back to the trading post they left. The ad- 
ventures they have on that long winter’s journey, and the - 
privations they suffer make the story exciting enough to 
hold the interest of any boy that reads it, coe ally if he 
reflects that “it all really happened.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BENZIGER Bros., New York: 
St. Lydwine of Schiedam, Virgin. By Thomas a Kempis. 
Living Flame of Love. By St. John of the Cross. $1.95 
Burns & Oares, London: 
The First “Twelve Chapters of Isaiah. By Rev. 
D.D: $1-25s 
BrRENTANO’S, New York: 


$1.10; The 


George S. Hitchcock, 


The Bravest of the Brave. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. $3.50. 
Dopp, Mrap & Co., New York: 

The Romance of Sandro Botticelli. By A. J. Anderson. $3.00. 
Henry Hort & Co., New York: 

Why Women Are So. By Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph.D., $1.50; 


Phoebe, Ernest and Cupid. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. $1.35 
Houcuton, Mirrrin Co., New York: 

Time and Change. By John Burroughs. 

Man of 1812. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 

By Bliss Perry. $1.25; Prudent Priscilla. 


$1.25. 
Morrat, Yarp & Co., New York: 


$1.10; 
$l Sb: Ois 
By Mary C. 


The Young Minute- 
The American Mind. 
E. Wemyss. 


The Hysteria of Lady Macbeth. By Isador H. Coriat, M.D. 75 cents; 
A Christmas Honeymoon. By Frances Aymar Mathews. $1.00; The 
American Mediterranean. By Stephen Bonsal. : 

CHARLES ScriBNER’s Sons, New York: 
Italian Travel Sketches. By James Sully, LL.D.; The Unknown 
Quantity. By Henry Van Dyke. $1.50; Sees to Literature and 
Other Essays. By Brander Matthews. $1.25. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING Orrice, Washington: 
Mortality Statistics 1909. 


French Publications: 

Pierre Téouti,~-Paris: 
Le Salut Assuré. Par la Dévotion 4 Marie; Les Appréts du Beau Jour 
de la Vie. Par L’?Abbé -Fliche; Sentiment de Napoléon ler sur le 
Christianisme. Chevalier De Beauterne; Le Révérend Pére A. De 


Ponlevoy, S.J. Par Alexandre De Gabriac; Saint Antoine de Padoue. 


Mgr. Ant. Richard; La Bonté et les Affections Naturelles Chez les 
Saints. Marquis De Ségur; Le Mystére de la Trés Ste Trinité. R. P. 
Edouard Hugon; Au dela du Tombeau. R. P. Ad. Hamon, §S.J.; 
Jeunesse et Idéal. Abbé Henri Morice. 
German Publication: 
B. Herver, St. Louis: 

Luther. Von Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Vol. III, $5.56; Vol. I to III, 
$13.50. 


EDUCATION 


Conservatism in Progress 


Readers of America will recall the complimentary reference 
made at the time to the conservative views expressed by Dr. 
John Grier Hibben, President of Princeton University, in the ad- 
dress on “The Essentials of Liberal Education,’ which he gave 
on the occasion of his inauguration. Those views, it appears, 
have given rise to considerable critical comment on the ground 
that they represent a conservative position in education, with 
the implication that a conservative position is naturally to be in- 
terpreted as opposed to progress. In a signed article, contributed 
by him to the Philadelphia Public Ledger early in October, Dr. 
Hibben reiterates the views developed in his inaugural address, 
and with keen logic, very refreshing in these days of haphazard 
thinking on most topics, demolishes the criticism lavished upon 
his stand as a conservative educator. 

“T wish,” he says, “to enter a very emphatic protest against 
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this fallacy which associates conservatism with a lack of progress, 
the more so because this general point of view, I believe, is 
quite prevalent to-day. It is the conservative in education who 
alone possesses the secret of significant and substantial progress. 
That which is to be conserved is that which is essential. That 
which is unessential may well be outgrown and left behind; but 
the very idea of the essential elements in education is that they 
possess a certain enduring life which is absolutely necessary for 
true and vital growth. It does not seem to me tha: “iere can be 
any true development in educational method unless there is some 
grasp of the essential principles which necessarily underlie and 
condition the possibilities of progress. The true conservatism in 
education, in politics or in religion is progress without loss of 
essential values.” 

_ Dr. Hibben very correctly notes the reason of the fallacy in 
the deductions of his critics. The conservative leader is not, 
simply because conservative, a reactionist. One must not forget 
that there is a wide difference between adherence to old principles 
and adherence to old methods. “Progress,” he warns his critics, 
“consists in the application of old principles to new conditions; 
and it is only when there is a firm grasp of fundamental prin- 
ciples that it is possible to devise new methods which have 
permanent value. Merely because an idea is new”’—the thought 
is one deserving the attention of the so-called progressists in 
the educational field—“it does not necessarily follow that it is 
wise or profitable. The art of invention can never be inde- 
pendent of fundamental theory.” : 

Unhappily there is a great temptation to-day, and a great 
pressure as well, upon us all to discard the old-time educational 
theories as out-of-date and old-fashioned. The claims of new 
ideas are insistently urged and it is inferred that one who does 
not enthusiastically embrace the ideas of the hour necessarily 
stands in the way of progress. “The true theory of education, 
however,” Dr. Hibben would have the proponents of this fallacy 
remember, “in a very peculiar manner rests upon certain funda- 
mental ideas whose vitality and whose integrity are wholly free 
from the passing fashion, and from the verdict of popular ap- 
proval or disapproval. These ideas are fundamental because 
they rest for their truth upon the elemental traits of human 
nature.” 

Since education is the process of developing fully and roundly 
the powers of the human mind, every theory of education must 
be based upon a thorough knowledge of that faculty. We may 
not ignore, for instance, writes Dr. Hibben, the psychological 
truth “that time is a very important and essential element in the 
development of the living powers of the mind, quite as much so 
as in the development of the life of a plant or of an animal.” 
How can the great tendency in what is called the theory of 
progressive education be made to fit in with this truth? That 
tendency urges a short cut toward the attainment of that mini- 
mum amount of knowledge which may be necessary in one’s ac- 
tive pursuits, whether it be of a business or professional career. 
“Tt seems to be, on the face of it, a most plausible doctrine,” 
says Princeton’s President, “that if one is to do a particular 
work in life, he should begin as soon as possible, the earlier 
the better, to fit himself vigorously for the particular task that 
he has in view.” Yet it is only plausible; to develop a special 
talent of some particular gift too early in the education process 
means a one-sided and partial development of the whole man. 
This is a principle that cannot be overlooked, since it repre- 
sents a fundamental law of all growth, physical, moral and 
spiritual, as well as intellectual, and it must not be ignored in 
devising the course of study for the young mind, which is to be 
developed to the fullest possible degree of efficiency. “The years 
in which the correlated powers of the mind are maturing,’ Dr. 
Hibben wisely reminds his critics, “are not lost in making up 
the total amount of man’s efficiency in life. It is a period for 
the storing of energy and accumulation of power for the labors 


o future years.” There is no short cut to knowledge, he adds, 

a thorough training of all the powers of the man is the best 
preparation for the particular work whatever it may be which 
awaits him.” 

Nor will Dr. Hibben admit that he is lacking in the true spirit 
of progress because he opposes an uncontrolled electivism in 
education, “The whole tendency in the choice of studies when 
Hoe: to the option of the young boy or girl,” he rightly affirms, 
‘is to take that which for the time being is the easiest to master. 
It is absolutely necessary, however, in developing the powers of 
the mind that they should be given a certain vigor as well as 
facility of action. To gain this vigor there must be some dis- 
cipline, and this discipline of the mind cannot be secured merely 
by that kind of training which follows the lines of least resistance. 
It is an incalculable advantage to the growing intelligence that 
certain tasks should be done which command for their success- 
ful accomplishment every element of strength which the mind 
possesses. Mental strength, indeed, is born only in travail of 
the spirit, in the labors which test the man and prove his 
powers.” Evidently the modern theory of education which would 
make the way easy and attractive for the student, and which 
would never place upon him the burden of serious and sustained 
work does not appeal to Princeton’s head. He pleads for “robust- 
ness” in the training of our boys and girls. “The mind that has 
this element of robust strength is the mind that is best prepared 
for the emergencies of life. To secure this end, a system of 
training must be devised which is thorough, substantial and in- 
vigorating, not for the purpose of manufacturing a machine to 
produce a particular product, but of developing a man with a 
mind growing in knowledge and capable of doing the varied 
work and of meeting the varied responsibilties of a man in a 
world of illimitable responsibility.” 

Nor does Dr. Hibben fear to pay his respects to that-other 
danger of modern educational theorists who would substitute 
a certain technical skill for mental power and resourcefulness. 
The “immediately useful” in school training marks not for him 
the way of progress, the way of substantial and rewarding 
achievement. He concedes, to be sure, that a complete educa- 
tion “must provide for the complete development of the body, 
for the trained eye and the skilled hand.” But the body is merely 
the instrument of the controlling and commanding mind and it is, 
therefore, the unfolding of all the powers of the mind and the 
application of these powers to the various conditions and cir- 
cumstances of life which must be ever the chief end in educa- 
tion, “In our general educational progress, in the development 
of new methods and of new devices, new pursuits or new 
courses of study and investigation, we dare not forget the 
truth,’ well affirms the President of Princeton, “which is old and 
yet ever new and must remain the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever—that the end of education is the cultivation of mental 
power throughout the whole range of its possibilities.” 

Dr. Hibben is in no sense opposed to progress in educational 
methods, but true to the concept of all genuine progress he in- 
sists it must be along the lines of the elemental and essential 
principles which express the nature of the human mind, its needs 
and its fully developed powers; “he alone,” he tells us, “is truly 
progressive who is capable of moving forward in such a way as 
to conserve in the true original sense of that word, whatever has 
parmanent value.” And one who reads his luminous paper will 
find it difficult indeed to reject the implied, pointed criticism it 
contains of the shifting theories now rife among us. 


Meio 


Dr. Edmund Britten Jones has been selected for the 
Rhodes Scholarship for 1912 from South Australia. He was 
trained by the Christian Brothers and is the first student of 
a Catholic College in South Australia to be thus honored. 
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At the dedication of the Polish College, at Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., President Taft, who was invited for the occasion, spoke as 
follows: 

“Tt cannot be denied that no people of Europe have had 
stronger in their hearts the feeling of nationality than the Poles. 
They were the natural guardians, because of their geographical 
position, of the Christian civilization of West Europe, and that, for 
a large part of the time that they were thus situated, was em- 
bodied in and .represented by the Roman Catholic Church. 
They were on the boundary where the rivalry of the Greek and 
Byzantine Catholicism manifested itself against the religion of 
Rome, and never for an instant did they yield. The result was 
that their nationality and their religion were completely identi- 
fied, and even in the days of Luther, and the subsequent thirty 
years’ war, the number of Poles who became independent or 
left the church to join in the new movement was insignificant. 

“In accepting such people as our fellow-citizens, as constitu- 
ents in our body politic, and as amalgamating with all our other 
peoples, we must recognize and rejoice in the value and weight 
of that spirit of nationalism and undying loyalty to an idea that 
are certain to make the Poles strong in the support of American 
sovereignty and loyal to the core in a free country in which they 
can develop all their best traits, and enjoy the political, social, 
economic and religious freedom that they so prize. 

“The Poles are a people having qualities that we can well 
afford to incorporate into the composite American citizen that 
our policy of national hospitality is creating. With an innate 
love of the picturesque and the poetic, they cherish all the tradi- 
tions and legends and customs that add so much pleasure to their 
home life. They are a farming people. We are suffering from 
a congestion of labor in the large cities and a dearth of labor 
in the country. We need farmers. We need farm laborers. The 
increase in the value of the products of the soil, and the better 
emoluments now derived from farming, are in the end certain 
to attract laborers and farmers to the country; and in this move- 
ment there are no people in the world who are better adapted to 
be successful than the Poles. 


“T cannot close without some reference to the question of im- 
migration and the attitude that ought to be taken by the lovers 
of our country. I am one of those who believe that America is 
greatly better in her present condition, and will have still greater 
advantage in the future, because of the infusion into our body, 
politic and social, of the sturdy peasantry and the better educated 
classes who have come to us from the nations of Europe. 

“In the actual development of the country it would have been 
impossible for us to have done what has been done in the con- 
struction of railroads, in the development of our farms and in 
the establishment of our industries had we not had the strong 
arms and the steady heads of those who have come to us from 
continental Europe. 

“We have a right to have, and ought to have, immigration 
laws that shall prevent our having thrown upon us undesirable 
members of other countries, like the criminals, the imbeciles, the 
insane and the parmanently disabled, but we have a vast terri- 
tory here, in the development of which we need manual labor 
of a constant and persistent kind, and I think we have shown in 
the past, as we shall show in the future, that our system of 
education is sufficiently thorough and sufficiently attractive to 
those who come here that they of all others avail themselves of 
it with promptness and success. ; 

“T have an abiding faith in the influence of our institutions 
upon all who come here, no matter how lacking in education 
they may be, if they have the sturdy enterprise to leave home 
and to come out to this new country to seek their fortunes. It 
is not the uneducated who scoff at education—they value it. 


They sacrifice everything to enable their children to obtain that 
which they were denied. The second generation of a sturdy but 
uneducated peasantry, brought to this country, and raised in an 
atmosphere of thrift and hard work, and forced by their parents 
into school to obtain an instrument of self-elevation, has always 
contributed to the strength of our people, and they will continue 
to do so.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Housing Problem 


We pointed out some time ago that the housing of the 
workman is one of the most difficult social problems. The 
home is one of the prime necessaries of life, standing prac- 
tically with food and clothing. Every workingman, there- ° 
fore, must have a home decently comfortable and within his 
means. To combine these two elements is the difficulty. 

Let us remind our readers of what we have said already, 
that comfort is purely relative, having no absolute standard. 
The snow hut of the Eskimo, the lodge or cabin of the In- 
dian, satisfy the conditions of comfort with regard to time, 
place and person, as did the yeoman’s cottage of former 
days. The level of comfort can be raised indefinitely. 
Steamers and railway carriages that were luxurious twenty 
years ago, hardly satisfy the idea of comfort to-day, and with 
houses it is the same. Lastly once a level has been reached 
in this matter of comfort, there is no returning to former con- 
ditions under ordinary circumstances. In “The Heart of 
Midlothian” Sir Walter Scott enlarges on the comfort of the 
early nineteenth century stage coach, comparing it with that 
of the eighteenth century. It needed but one journey by 
rail to make the element of comfort vanish utterly from the 
coach. So one who has lived in a modern house would find 
those of fifty years ago far from comfortable. Considering 
that bodily comfort is very low in the scale of the good 
things of man, we must ask seriously whether this constant 
raising of its standard is really desirable. However this 
may be, the workingman should be on his guard against ex- 
cess in this matter. Leo XIII insists upon frugality as one 
of the means of improving the condition of the working 
classes. Hence those social reformers are ill-advised who 
think that they help the good cause by providing the in- 
satiable cravings of bodily appetites with things hitherto un- 
experienced. 

The duty of providing a suitable home rests on the father 
of the family. If, notwithstanding frugality in all domestic 
expenditure he can not provide a healthful, decent one ex- 
cept at a cost out of proportion to his earnings, public au- 
thority must come to his assistance, and, as far as possible, 
impose the obligation of rectifying this evil upon those who 
are chiefly responsible for the conditions that produce it. In 
the old days in England and elsewhere the working classes 
lived chiefly on the land, adscripti glebae. Some imagine 
that this term implied slavery. The reverse was the case. 
The fact that they were attached to the soil was their pro- 
tection. The laborer had his settled place; his duties, but 
also his rights. He was bound to the soil; but it was bound 
to support him, to give him a roof, food and clothing and his 
rights in the common land. In the “Deserted Village” Gold- 
smith gives as an element of happy rural life the following: 

“To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind 
Had a small space of garden ground assigned.” 

But this was after the enclosures of commons and the 
change of service into rent. In the old days there was no 
question of indulgence but of right. 

We shall continue to trace the question in England be- 
cause there is seen best the development of the industrial 
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system which has made it the problem it is to-day. When 
the landlords had imposed rents and usurped’ the common 


lauds the cottiers had recourse to cottage arts, spinning, 
weaving, efc., to enable them to pay rent and live. The 
steam-engine and the factory system destroyed these in- 


dustries and compelled many country people to come and 
work in the towns. , Then followed the trades-unions that 
bettered the workingman’s condition and the extraction of 
immensé quantities of gold in South Africa and elsewhere 
that has built up huge cities, revolutionized commerce and 
social life. Thus the towns became more and more a lure, 
tarough their luxury growing without limit. The working 
_ lasses began in growing numbers to desert the fields for 
te city. In this country the movement has reached enor- 
mous proportions and is augmented by the coming in of 
the European working classes. : 

The workingman’s responsibility seems then to be confined 
te these two elements: a certain lack of moderation or fru- 
gality, which permeates his whole city life, and his deserting 
the land without necessity. For the rest, the capitalist is 
responsible for the difficulties of the housing problem. In 
amsother article we shall have something to say regarding 
tlae way each may satisfy his obligations in the matter. 

eee 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The National Capital was the scene of a remarkable demon- 
stration of the Holy Name Societies of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore, on Sunday, October 20. Twenty-two thousand mem- 
bers carrying the Stars and Stripes, silken “H. N. S.” banners 
amd fluttering “H. N. S.” pennants, marched the streets of Wash- 
ington, and 60,000 men, women and children later knelt in the 
shadow of the Washington Monument during the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. In the line were 7,000 men and boy 
members of the Holy Name Societies of Baltimore, and 1,500 
from Cumberland, Hagerstown, Emmitsburg, Frederick and 
’ other places in Maryland. About 12,000 other Marylanders visited 
Washington to view the parade and take part in the services on 
Monument lot. Washington itself was represented by 8,000 of 
the marchers and there were more than 4,000 from Alexandria 
and other parts of Northern Virginia. It was the greatest re- 
ligious demonstration ever held in Washington. The climax 
was reached when at the solemn services near the Monument 
thousands of voices united in singing “Holy God, We Praise 
Thy Name,” the battle song of the Holy Name Societies. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Judge W. H. Delacey and Col. Joyce, 
and the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given by his 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rev. John Bonzano. 

Notable processions were also a feature of celebrations in 
other cities. There were 20,000 members of the Holy Name 
im Cincinnati; 20,000 in Jersey City; 10,000 in the exercises at 
St. Michael’s Monastery, West Hoboken; 10,000 at Bayonne, 
New Jersey; 30,000 in Pittsburgh; 7,000 in Columbus, Ohio; who 
paraded the streets of these cities as a protest against profana- 
tion of the Holy Name. In Wheeling, W. Va., 5,000 men in line 
were headed by the Right Rev. P. J. Donahue, Bishop of Wheel- 
ing, who in spite of his advanced age, marched on foot over the 


eatire route. 


Monsignor Nicetas Budka, the first Greek-Ruthenian Bishop 
of Canada, was consecrated titular Bishop of Patena in the 
Cathedral of Lemberg, Austria, October 13. The new bishop 

’ was born at Dabrowiska, Archdiocese of Lemberg, on June 
4, 1877, and has had a career which admirably fits him for his 
new position. His parents were well-to-do farmers, who 
sent him to the High School in Tarnopol to begin his stu- 
dies. He next entered the Lemberg University, studying civil 


law for four years. Then he served his military term of one 
year in Vienna in the Hungarian infantry regiment, No. 43, 
during which he took his examinations for officership. So 
he is an officer of the Austrian army—a lieutenant of re- 
serves. Still in military dress he entered the Jesuit Theo- 
logical Seminary at Innsbruck, where he was ordained priest 
on October 13, 1905, being in the third year of theology. 
After finishing his theological studies, he was appointed Pre- 
fectus Studiorum in the Lemberg Seminary, and then a year 
later secured two years’ leave of absence to study in the 
Imperial and Royal Theological Institute of St. Augustine, 
in Vienna, for his D.D.. This Institute is supported by the 
Emperor himself, and intended for selected young priests 
from all the Austrian dioceses, forty-eight in all. His further 
career was centred in the Seminary at Lemberg, and in the 
work of the Society of St. Raphael, which is helping the 
emigrants. He was also editor of a little paper for the 
emigrants, and made a missionary tour in Germany in 1911. 
This year the news of his nomination surprised him on an- 
other missionary trip in Bosnia, among his Ruthenian people. 
Mgr. Budka knows German, French and Polish, besides the 
Ruthenian language, very well. Canada and the needs of 
the Ruthenian emigrants there he understands perfectly, as 
he was appointed consultor to Mgr. Szeptycki, Archbishop 
of Lemberg, with a special duty to deal with all emigration 
matters, especially those of Canada. He is at present the 
only specialist in emigration matters in the diocese of Lem- 
berg. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment of St. 
Boniface’s, parish, Quincy, Ill, was observed with appro- 
priate exercises in the third week of October. On Sunday, 
October 13, a solemn pontifical Mass was celebrated by the 
Rt. Rev. John Janssen, D.D., Bishop of Belleville, who was 
formerly in charge of the parish. The first Mass in Quincy 
was said in the house of a citizen as early as 1833, by the Rev. 
Peter Paul Lefevre, afterwards Coadjutor Bishop and Ad- 
ministrator of Detroit, but the beginning of the parish dates 
from 1837, when the Rev. John M. J. St. Cyr, then on the 
mission in Chicago, was placed in charge of the Catholics of 
the district. St.-Boniface’s is the oldest German parish in 
the Mississippi Valley. Out of it have grown six large par- 
ishes, St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Vincent’s Home for the Aged 
and Infirm, St. Aloysius’ Orphan Asylum, St. Francis Solanus’ 
Monastery and St. Francis Solanus’ College of the Franciscan 
Fathers, an academy, seven schools, three chapels, and four 
communities of nuns. 


For the fresh air and vacation work of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of Boston Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick has given 
a fine farm of seventy acres at South Framingham. The 
farm is splendidly equipped and thoroughly modern in every 
respect. The Sisters of St. Joseph will have charge of the 
domestic management. It is intended to use the farm for 
ten months of the year for needy mothers and other women 
who are convalescing. The other two months will afford 
Summer recreation for children, one thousand boys one 
month and a thousand girls the next. A large part of the 
farm is under cultivation. Mr. Fitzpatrick gives the farm as 
a memorial to Archbishop Williams. 


The July of last year saw the introduction at Rome of a 
double cause, that of two martyrs of the Eucharist, Father 
Jacques Salez and the lay Brother, Guillaume Sautenouche, 
of the Society of Jesus. Both were put to death, in hatred 
of religion, over three hundred years ago, February 7th, 1593, 
in the little town of Aubenas, department of Ardéche, France. 

The Huguenots had the day previous made themselves 
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masters of the town, and there as elsewhere throughout 
France, whenever they gained the ascendancy, their fanatical 
passions broke forth; offering some explanation, if not, of 
course, justification, for those drastic measures that were 
afterwards adopted against them by their political and re- 
ligious opponents. 

The two religious were arrested and peremptorily ordered 
to renounce their faith and particularly that in the most 
Blessed Sacrament of the altar. With undaunted courage, 
Priest and Brother alike refused, proclaiming instead their 
love and reverence for that most sacred of all mysteries. On 
the following day a mob of soldiers and assassins incited to 
the sanguinary deed, by the harangues of the preacher, Labat, 
broke into their place of detention and slew them without 
mercy. 

The fame of the martyrs’ sanctity began to spread through 
France in the seventeenth century, and gained a fresh 
impetus in our own day by the translation in 1878, of their 
holy relics. Therefore, during the Eucharistic Congress of 
Rome, in 1905, a. request was made for their beatification. 
This being supported by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
the decree for the introduction of their Cause, was signed 
by Pius X. And so it is, that two new Saints and martyrs 
of that company which has given so many of both to the 
Church, will shortly be proposed to the veneration of the 
faithful. 7 


The many old alumni among the priests of the United 
States claiming the Innsbruck University as their alma mater, 
will be gratified to learn that extensive improvements re- 
cently made in the buildings of that venerable house of 


studies have enabled the Innsbruck faculty largely to extend 


the facilities offered to their students. The opening of the 
new Canisianum, with its thoroughly up-to-date equipment, 
made possible the refitting of the old ‘‘Convictus.” The 
Jesuit House of Philosophy, of Austria, has been transferred 
from Pressburg to Innsbruck, and a complete course of 
scholastic philosophy will now be added to the theological 
course. His Holiness, Pius X, has graciously conceded to 
the Innsbruck faculty the privilege of conferring the usual 
degrees upon those who successfully complete this course. 
The lectures of the newly organized philosophical faculty 
will hereafter be open to others than members of the Society 
of Jesus, under the conditions hitherto prevailing in the 
House of Theology. 


By direction of his Eminence Cardinal Farley, Sunday, Oc- 
tober 27, was designated “Tuberculosis Sunday” throughout 
the archdiocese. In each church a Mass was celebrated pray- 
ing for the extinction of the disease, and a word was said 
from the pulpit urging frequent prayer of the congregation 
for the same purpose, Leaflets concerning prevention of the 
disease are being distributed through the parochial schools. 


Episcopalian clergymen, it is said, sometimes whisper that the 
accessions to their denomination from the clergy of the Catholic 
Church are quite as numerous as the conversions of Episcopalian 
ministers. Even were this so they cannot deny that as regards 
quality the converts to the Church are far superior to those 
passing over to Episcopalianism. Mr. Andrew E. Caldecott has 
just entered the Church in England, resigning, in order to do 
so, the very comfortable rectory of Drewsteignton, worth £735 
a year. He is the latest, but, please God, not the last of a long 
line who have paid the price of unity in giving up the good things 
of the world. When Episcopalians can show such converts from 
the Catholic Church, they will be able to exchange whispering 
for speaking out. “Oh! but we don’t believe in parading our 


converts as you do.” No, we hardly suppose you do, for obvious 
reasons. For the rest, such converts as Mr. Caldecott can not 
remain hid: it is evidently not the same with those the Episco- 
palians receive. 


PERSONAL 
Mother Katharine Drexel is happily convalescing from an 


attack of typhoid fever contracted while on a missionary 
visit to New Mexico. 


It is announced from Rome that the Rev. Dr. E. J. Hanna, 
Professor of Theology, at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed auxiliary to the Archbishop of 
San Francisco, in sucession to Bishop O’Connell, who, on 
January 19, 1912, was transferred to the See of Richmond, Va. 


Right Rev. Jehn E. Fitzmaurice, Bishop of Erie, Pa., cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of his priesthood, on October 16. 
He was born in February, 1839, at Newtownsandes, County 
Kerry, Ireland. Three of his four brothers became priests. 


At the recent centenary celebration of the Sisters of Naza- 
reth, Ky., nearly two hundred of the former pupils of the 
convent school attended from all parts of the country. Sev- 
eral of these ladies were eighty years of age, and one, Mrs. 
Queen, who travelled all the way from her home in San Fran- 
cisco, was eighty-six. 


OBITUARY 


The cable announces the death, on October 15, at his resi- 
dence in Sligo, Ireland, of the Right Rev. John Clancy, 
Bishop of Elphin. He was consecrated in 1895, and previously 
had been a professor in the Sligo Seminary, 1883-87, and at 
Maynooth, 1887-95. He was born in Riverstown, Sligo, in 
1856. Some time ago he made a brief visit to the United 
States as the guest of his Eminence Cardinal Farley. He took 
an active interest in educational and social questions, on which 
he was considered an authority. He had for years devoted one 
of his priests, at the request of the Gaelic League, to the pro- 
motion of Gaelic and of Irish industries. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Library Lists for Young People 


To the Editor of AmErRIcaA: 

The article in Amertca of September 28, “Library Lists for 
Young People,” has interested me much. As an humble sug- 
gestion towards a commencement of the list of books for the 
young folks (and older ones too), I would recommend that a 
committee of intelligent “bookworms” from the numerous Catho- 
lic societies in New York obtain catalogues from the standard 
book publishers; with these as a guide and the knowledge and 
experience of the committee, I believe a very presentable list 
could be made up. From past experience I know that a pub- 
lisher’s catalogue is an excellent aid in making up a list of books 
that one may have read and desires to recall, $ 

Also, if you think it worth while, I could furnish you with a 
list of such books that I read and enjoyed as a boy. The com- 
mittee previously referred to would be materially assisted by 
such lists, and I would be only too pleased to obtain others from 
my friends on this Ittle isle. 

H. Haskins. 
Key West, Fla. 
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CHRONICLE Vice-President Sherman.—James Schoolcraft Sher- 
The Elections.—One of the most extraordinary Presi- | man, Vice-President of the United States, died after a 
dential campaigns in American history was ended, on | long illness at his home in Utica on October 30. The 
November 5, by the verdict of the ballot which declares | news of his death after a long and honorable political 
that Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, and Thomas | career was received with universal regret. Mr. Sherman 
R. Marshall, of Indiana, nominees of the Democratic | is the seventh Vice-President of the United States to 
party, have been elected, respectively, President and | die in office and the first national candidate of a political 
Vice-President. Early returns give Wilson 409 electoral | party to die during a campaign. His death makes a 
votes; Roosevelt 107, and Taft 15. Wilson in this has | vacancy on the national ticket of the Republican party 
carried 38 States, Roosevelt 6, and Taft 4. In many | and leaves the Senate without a presiding officer. The 
States the Republican Party is annihilated, and the Pro- | late Vice-President was born in Utica, N. Y., October 24, 
gressives control future election machinery. The next | 1855. He first became prominent in politics as Mayor 
Congress will be Democratic by 6 votes in the Senate, | of Utica, to which office he was elected as a Republican 
and 160 in the House. Many old members, including | in 1884. He served successive terms in Congress from 
ex-Speaker Cannon, lose their seats. Milwaukee repudi- | 1887 to 1891, when he was defeated for reelection, only 
ated Socialism, and defeated Victor Berger. Democrats | to be returned to Washington again in 1893. From that 
will have full control at Washington for the first time | time he continued in office as Congressman until his elec- 
since 1895. Catholic Governors are elected in Illinois | tion to the Vice-Presidency in 1908. 
(Dunne, Dem.) and Rhode Island (Pothier, Rep.). 
Both Taft and Roosevelt sent immediate congratulations Income Tax Amendment.—Secretary Knox has re- 
to their successful opponent, and President Taft, in a | ceived notice from thirty-two States of their ratification 
statement to the public said: ‘The vote for Mr. Roose- | of the income tax amendment to the federal Constitution. 
velt, the third party candidate, and for Mr. Debs, the | Two other States, Ohio and Louisiana, have ratified but 
Socialist candidate, is a warning that their propaganda | sent no official notice. The number of States whose ap- 
in favor of fundamental changes in our constitutional | proval is required to make the amendment effective is 
representative Government has formidable support.” | thirty-six, so that only two more ratifications are needed 
Mr. Wilson’s comment on the result was: “A great | to make the necessary three-fourths. Vermont, Connecti- 
cause has triumphed. Every Democrat, every true pro- | cut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts have already acted 
gressive, of whatever alliance, must now lend his full | adversely on the measure, but Massachusetts does not 
force and enthusiasm to the fulfillment of the people’s | consider its rejection final, as its legislature has since 
hopes, the establishment of the people’s rights, so that | voted twice on the amendment, the two houses disagree- 
justice and progress may go hand in hand.” Mr. Roose- | ing each time. Ten States have not yet considered it, but 
velt declares, “the fate of the leader for the time being | the legislatures in half of these will meet in January and 
is of little consequence, but the cause itself must triumph.” | probably take favorable action. It is not unlikely that 
oT 
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Secretary Knox will issue the proclamation before the 
end of the present national administration. The amend- 
ment grants Congress power to levy a tax on incomes 
“without apportionment among the several States and 
without a census or enumeration.” It will enable the 
legislative branch of the Government to frame an income 
tax law which will be safe from attack on the ground of 
unconstitutionality. 


Launchiig of the New York.—The battleship New 
York, which is destined to be the flagship of the Atlantic 
fleet, was successfully launched at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on October 30. The great mass of steel siid down 
the ways in the presence of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Navy, the Governor of New 
York, and many officers of the army and navy. When 
the vessel goes into commission the United States Navy 
will contain two superdreadnoughts, carrying batteries of 
ten 14-inch guns. A sister ship, the Texas, took the 
water at Newport News on May 18, 1912. The power- 
ful batteries of these vessels, as the New York Sun 
points out, and not a displacement of 27,000 tons, is their 
most impressive feature. The battleships Rivadavia and 
Moreno, of the Argentine Navy, launched more than a 
year ago from American shipyards, have a displacement 
of 28,000 tons, but their big guns will be 12-inch, and 
therefore less destructive in action. The New York is 
the ninth of the dreadnoughts and the third battleship 
to be built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard in the last ten 
years. She will cost about $6,000,000 for hull and 
machinery, exclusive of armor and guns. ’ 


Greeks and Serbs Return Home.—According to offi- 
cials of the Pan-Hellenic Union, about 11,000 Greeks had 
left New York before the end of October to join their 
countrymen in the war with the Turks. Of these recruits 
6,800, it is said, were sent with funds provided by the 
Pan-Hellenic Union, while about 3,000 men bore the cost 
of the voyage themselves. Many Servians and Monte- 
negrins have also returned. On the last Saturday in 
October the Touraine, of the French line, left New York 
with 500; the America, of the Italian line, 300; the Phil- 
adelphia, of the American line, 200, and the Majestic of 
the White Star line, 100. Altogether it is said between 
2,300 and 2,400 left during October, most of them 
Montenegrins. 


Cuban Elections.—The Cuban presidential elections, 
on November 1, passed off quietly. For several days ap- 
prehension had been growing that on election day some- 
thing would break loose in Cuba and that the losing party 
would cause trouble, especially in Havana. General Mario 
Menocal and Enrique José Varona, candidates respec- 


tively for the presidency and vice-presidency of the re-. 


public on the Conservative ticket, were elected by safe 
majorities in the several districts. In the city of Havana 
General Freyre Andrade, Conservative, was elected 
Mayor by a majority of 3,000. 


Canada.—It was the general impression that Mr.-T. C. 
Casgrain, K. C., would take Mr. Monk’s place in the 
Cabinet, or else Mr. L. T. Marechal, K.C. The office has 
been accepted by Mr. Louis Coderre, member for Hoch- 
elaga, who becomes Secretary of State and Minister of 
Mines. Dr, Roche, hitherto Secretary of State, becomes 
Minister of the Interior, and Mr. Robert Rogers, present 
Minister of the Interior, takes the portfolio of Public 
Works. The Liberals retain Richelieu by a greatly 
decreased majority. Politics seem to be rather cor- 
rupt at present. In Saskatchewan the lists are said to 
have been manipulated so as to exclude many Conserva- 
tives and to include a large number of aliens. In Mani- 
toba the Conservatives are accused of arresting Liberal 
agents for alleged electoral offences and settling the mat- 
ter in an underhand and illegal way in the Magistrate’s 
Court after the election was over. The cases were vir- 
tually dismissed, and the Magistrate is in difficulties in 
consequence. In the Richelieu election, Sir Rodolph For- 
get, very close to Mr. Borden, promised the electors ef 
Sorel, that if a Conservative were elected they should 
have a marine railway. The English-speaking mem- 
bers of the Ottawa Separate School Board have, with 
one exception, broken with their French colleagues. They 
say that the bi-lingual school question does not concern 
them. There is a movement among shippers to have 
the St. Lawrence kept open by means of ice-breakers 
during the month of December, and as long after that as 
possible. Underwriters are opposed to it and refuse to 
insure ships under such circumstances, except at greatly 
increased rates. It is suggested that the Government 
might pay shippers this excess of insurance premium. 
But, though Parliament opened on the 5th inst., action 
can hardly be taken in the matter this year, so naviga- 
tion will close on the usual date, November 25. 


Great Britain—Lord Roberts made a very strong 
speech in Manchester, declaring that Germany would 
strike at England the moment it was ready, and that Eng- 
land is absolutely unprepared to meet the blow. 
Members of the Government, especially Sir Edward 
Grey, have taken him to task severely; but Win- 
ston Churchill sustains him. The followers of 
Mrs. Pankhurst are active again. They are destroy- 
ing letters in letter boxes by means of chemicals. 
Another has been sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labor for being unlawfully on premises, with all the 
materials necessary to commit arson. People are asking 
what profit is there in such sentences when it is morally 
certain the prisoners will be released within a few weeks. 
There is a strong sentiment developing in favor of 
the Balkan States, in which, it is said, Mr, Lloyd George 
and some members of the Cabinet share. Nevertheless, 
Sir Edward Grey stated in Parliament that the Powers 
are determinéd to maintain the status quo, and that the 
Balkan States were so informed before the war began. 
This may be more difficult than was thought, now that 
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the Turks seem to have collapsed. Even the journals 
that looked confidently for a Turkish victory despair of 
them. The Times explains the situation by the political 
changes that followed the revolution, which deposed 
Abdul Hamid. “The Turk,” it says, “will fight and die 
for the Padishah. He will not die for a cabinet or a 
parliamentary committee.” It is said that all army and 
navy leave has been stopped, that reserve officers have 
been interrogated as to their fitness for active service, 
and that everything has been prepared for the calling 
out of the reserves, both military and naval. 


Ireland._The Home Rule Bill continues to advance 
with larger and more consistent majorities than the Gov- 
ernment had been able to secure on any other disputed 
measure. A like support has been given to the applica- 
tion of the guillotine, which has frequently cut off some 
fifty amendments at a time. Some concessions were 
granted by way of additional religious and educational 
safeguards, though the Government deemed them un- 
necessary, and one of them proved unsatisfactory to all 
parties, even those who had asked for it. Mr. Campbell, 
M. P. for Trinity College, Dublin, moved that Trinity 
and Belfast Universities be reserved to the British Par- 
liament. Mr. Redmond resented these and all other safe- 
guards as- insulting to his Catholic countrymen, but if 
anybody really wanted them he would let them have 
them for peace sake. Mr. Birrell having undertaken to 
give substantial effect to the amendment, Mr. Healy 
pointed out that it would do grave danger to these col- 
leges, as they would require legislation in many matters 
which only the Irish Parliament could deal with, besides 
the disadvantage of exclusion from the country which 
supported them. There was also the anomaly that Trin- 
ity, which was now put outside the power of the Irish 
Parliament, was given two representatives to that Par- 
liament under the Bill. Dr. Mahaffy, of Trinity, wrote 
next day to the Times protesting against the amend- 
ment: “There has been no resolution on this matter 
uttered by either the Governing Body, the Junior Fellows 


or the Professors of the College; also there is at least a |, 


strong minority who look upon such an exception from 
Irish control as a great danger to the future of Trinity 
College.” Another Unionist professor declared: “Our 
interests are in Ireland, and in Ireland and with its people 
we intend to remain.” The undergraduates have called 
‘a meeting of protest, at which Dr. Mahaffy will preside. 
There are other indications that Unionist feeling in Ire- 
land is veering in favor of Home Rule as against the 
Carsonite program. The Irish Times has protested the 
Trinity exception and declared for the Home Rule prin- 
ciple, though not for the Government’s drafting of it. 
Lord Pirrie, Sir West Ridgeway, Sir Frederick Pollok 
and other former Unionists of prominence, issued a state- 
ment last week in favor of the Bill, and twenty-two Irish 
Jandlords have petitioned for a conference to amend the 
financial and franchise clauses and settle the question by 


consent of all parties. They add: “We desire to disso- 
ciate ourselves from the fears expressed in Ulster and 
elsewhere that under any system of Irish Government 
Protestants would be exposed to religious and civil dis- 
abilities. We unhesitatingly record our convictions that 
whatever results the settlement of this question has in 
store for us, religious intolerance or civil oppression need 
not be feared.”——The dismissal by the National Edu- 
cation Board of Mr. Mansfield, Vice-President of the 
National Teachers’ Association and a teacher of acknowl- 
edged ability and high character, has further excited 
public feeling against that very unpopular Board. The 
ground assigned was his activity in promoting the teach- 
ers’ interests. The matter will be brought before Parlia- 
ment. 


Rome.— Mayor Nathan is again showing his hatred of 
the Church by virtually forbidding the placing of a tablet 
at Ponte Milvio to commemorate the victory of Con-. 
stantine. He insisted that in the inscription should be 
inserted a declaration that the commemoration was held 
in the reign of Victor Emmanuel III]. When it was 
pointed out that the celebration was altogether a religious 
one, he then wanted the words added that “Constantine’s 
act of tolerance was sanctioned on September 20, 1870, 
by the Italian occupation of Rome.” Apparently this is 
his first step in a war against the whole project. The 
Mayor has practically succeeded in excluding all reli- 
gious teaching from all the municipal schools of the 
Eternal City and is expected in the near future to make 
all private schools impossible. The apathy of the Cath- 
olics of Italy in this vital matter has so far been deplor- 
able, but within the last few months there has been some 
indications of a much needed awakening. The Catholics 
of Milan and Venice have the matter under consideration. 


Portugal.—A manifesto by King Manoel has lately ap- 
peared in the press. In it the king contradicts “in the 
most decided and absolute manner the false rumors dis- 
honorable to him as a patriot and a king,” namely, that 
in consequence of the failure of the recent monarchist 
rising, he had renounced his royal rights and aspirations 
to the throne of Portugal. I stand, he declares, and I 
shall ever stand, at the head of my people, to confer 
upon them the benefits of an administration of liberty, 
justice and peace. He refers to the “infamous oppres- 
sion of the penitentiary régime” actually existing solely 
by aid of its terrorist supporters, and whose thousands 
of prisons set throughout the country prove its helpless- 
ness and unpopularity. Its two years of existence the 
king describes as revolutionary anarchy characterized by 
open persecution of the historic religion of the land and 
utter disregard for the will of the people. This has but 
united the nation more closely in favor of its monarchy, 
whose banner the exiled king says he holds aloft to con- 
centrate the energies of the immense majority yet loyal 
to his claims. 
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Spain—Promptly on the reopening of the Cortes the 
Ministry presented a railway bill. It demands from the 
railroads their schedule of prices, salaries, etc., with in- 
formation regarding mutual associations of employees; it 
proposes the formation of an investigation committee, 
and a permanent “conciliation” board, with authority to 
end disputes; and, finally, formulates various ordinances 
for the protection of the property and rights of the com- 
panies. Immediately the committee of the National Rail- 
road Union protested, and refused to cooperate with the 
Government, while Sefior Maura, leader of the Conserva- 
tives, refused to form part of any commission in the 
matter. The protest of the Railroad Union was met 
by a weak expostulation from Sefior Canalejas. 
The Government Bill was approved in.the Lower 
House, authorizing the four Catalonian provinces to 
unite, under control of the National Government, in a 
sort of interprovincial arrangement for local needs and 
developments—in all that concerns roads, railroads, 
canals, reservoirs, industries and agriculture, technical 
education, libaries, common‘*schools, etc. 


Germany.—An unusual sensation was created in the 
Prussian Diet by the Centrist leader, Count Hans 
Praschma, when he sharply attacked the Government 
parties for their intended “expropriation law.” He de- 
clared that at the present critical juncture, when war 
might break out at any moment, it was particularly ill- 
advised to embitter a great and loyal portion of the popu- 
lation. In conclusion he threatened the Government with 
an unmitigated opposition on the part of the Centre if 
this law should be passed, and firmly announced that in 
such an event there should be no peace until the Govern- 
ment would reverse its ruling. The Progressives, Social- 
ists and Danes joined in the protest launched by the 
Centre. The vote of the Cathedral Chapter of Cologne, 
to determine its choice of a successor to the late Cardinal, 
Dr. Fischer, has resulted in favor of Dr. Felix von Hart- 
mann, who last year had been consecrated Bishop of 
Minster, in Westphalia. He was born in that city, Decem- 
ber 15, 1851, and had there acted as Vicar General before 
his appointment to the Bishopric. To extend the stock- 
raising facilities in Germany the Imperial Chancellor has 
announced, in the Prussian Diet, that a special concession 
will be asked from the Landtag, in order to make pos- 
sible the cultivation of the moorlands of Ostfriesland 
and other similar sections of Prussian territory. It is 
believed that a request of twenty million marks will be 
made for this purpose. A libel charge was brought 
before the Berlin court by Marconi and the Marconi 
Company, against editor Scholz, of the Berlin Welt am 
Montag. The paper had accused Marconi and the Com- 
pany of having unscrupulously exploited the Titanic 
disaster for the sake of money, and of having bribed the 
operator of the Carpathia to hold back the information. 
The editor in his defence pleaded that he had only re- 
peated the statements of German and American papers, 


but promised to make good his charges. Time was given 
him by the court to present his evidence at a later date. 
A number of German officers attached to the Turkish 
troops have asked to sever their connection with the 
German army, in order to serve in the field. Two have 
already been appointed generals, four are on the Turkish 
staff, and several others are holding positions of special 
importance. 


Austria-Hungary.—In answer to an _ interpellation 
made by the Socialist party, Count Sturgkh, the Presi- 
dent of the Austrian Ministry, strongly insisted upon the 
peace policy of Austria, and declared the rumors of a 
mobilization of Austrian troops to be unfounded. He 
added, however, that “peace at all costs’ could not be 
assured by any of the Powers. At Budapest great 
enthusiasm is being displayed in favor of the Balkan 
States. When the gathering of war funds was forbidden 
by the Government a public demonstration took place in 
one of the theatres. Before the opening session of the 
Hungarian Parliament, October 30, a cordon of soldiery 
and police was drawn about the Parliament building to 
prevent interruptions. When the members of the opposi- 
tion approached in a*body, under the leadership of Count 
Albert Apponyi, Michael Karolyi and Frank Kossuth, 
they were held back at the point of the bayonet. Only 
the Government party, consequently, assisted at the meet- 
ing, in which Count Tisza strove in a long speech to 
justify his action. At his return from the session he 
was hooted by the crowds in the street. Stones were 
hurled at him, and he was finally obliged to seek refuge 
in the entrance of a house until the police arrived to 
escort him to his home. 


Turkey.—On October 29 the Bulgars had succeeded 
in getting between Adrianople and Constantinople and 
were within one hundred miles of the latter place. The 
Servians also were victorious, and the Montenegrins 
were hammering away at Scutari. On the following day 
the town of Lule-Burgas was captured; Adrianople was 
completely surrounded, and sorties made from the city 
failed completely. Besides bombarding Adrianople the 
Bulgars were pushing on to capture Rodosto, which is 
on the Sea of Marmora, eighty miles from Constanti- 
nople, and south of the railroad leading to the capital. 
On October 31 the news came of the capture of Lule- 
Burgas, which is north of the same line." Both places are 
situated between Adrianople and Constantinople. Mean- 
time, all the forts of Adrianople except the citadel had 
been taken. Nazim Pasha, the Turkish Minister of 
War and Commander-in-Chief in Thrace, whose ‘army 
of 200,000 men went down to defeat at Lule-Butgas, has 
been either killed or made prisoner, The main body 
of the Greek army is marching on Salonika, and its fleet, 
on its way to the city, took possession of two Turkish 
islands. The Montenegrins have entered Ipek, the ancient 
seat of the Servian Patriarchs. The army was welcomed 
by the Servian inhabitants. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Old Friars of the Philippines 


In describing the work of the Catholic Church in the 
Philippine Islands it is my purpose to quote largely from 
men who have seriously studied this question, and lest 
there may arise a suspicion of party-coloring, I shall, with 
one sole exception, Legaspi, select only from those authors 
who are not Catholics. 

“The Spanish administration in the Philippines,” says 
Sawyer, an Englishman, resident in the Islands for four- 
teen years, “has been painted in the darkest tints and 
unsparingly condemned. It has been almost an 
axiom with some writers that no advance was made or 
could be made under Spanish rule. As regards 
the religious Orders, that have played so important a 
part, scarcely a word has been said in their favor. | 
But they have brought the Philippines a long way on as 
path of civilization. Ket us (bey just what 
British, French or Dutch colony, populated by natives, 
can compare with the Philippines as they were till '1895?” 

fice noms tienry i |. stanley, in his Preface to.De 
Morga’s “Philippine Islands, (London, 1868) tells us 
that, “that colony, judging it from the result, must be 
considered as more successful than any belonging to any 
European country, and may be claimed as a triumph for 
Philip the Prudent, and the measures he initiated. “The 
great point,” he continues, “in which Manila has been a 
success, is the fact that the original inhabitants have not 
disappeared, and that they have been civilized and brought 
into a closer union with the dominant race than is to be 
found elsewhere in similar circumstances. The inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines previous to the Spanish settlement 
were not like the inhabitants of the great Indian Penin- 
sula, people with a civilization as old as that of their 
conquerors. Excepting that they possessed the art of 
writing, and an alphabet of their own, they do not appear 
to have differed in any way from the Dyaks of Borneo.” 


Before the arrival of the Spaniards the religion of | 


the Islands was similar to that of the majority of the 
Chinese, Japanese and Malayans. They were worshipers 
of the souls of their ancestors, of the sun, the moon, the 
stars, plants, birds and animals. The souls of the dead 
were supposed to feed on rice and tuba (a native liquor), 
and food was placed at the graves of the dead, a custom 
which still survives among some of the uncivilized tribes 
of Mindanao. 

The ministers of religion were priestesses—crafty and 
diabolical old women, who offered sacrifices of animals, 
and even of human beings. Sacrifices of animals still 
occur among the tribes; and accounts of recent human 
sacrifice will be found in the reports of the Philippine 
Commission. The superstitions of the Filipino were 
numerous. In Supreme Court Case No. 5381, there is 
given the testimony of two Igorrotes, whom I later met 


in the prison where I am chaplain. Befdre- starting to 
murder a man, a couple of years ago, they killed some 
chickens and examined their entrails to discover if the 
time was favorable for the slaying of a man. The hoot- 
ing of owls, the hissing of lizards, and the sight of a 
serpent had a supernatural signification. One of the most 
feared of the evil spirits was the asuwang, which was sup- 
posed to capture children or lonely travelers. A fuller 
description of these superstitions is given in Delgado, 
“Historia General de las Islas Filipinas” (Manila, 1894), 
bk. III, xvi, xvi:, and in Blumentritt, “Mythological 
Dictionary.” As might be expected from idolatrous 
tribes in a tropical climate, the state of morality was low; 
wives were bought and sold, and children did not hesitate 
to enslave their own parents. It was on material such 
as this that the Spanish missioners had to work. A 
Malay race, in great part Christian, was the result of 
their efforts. 

Legaspi, the real founder of the Spanish colony in the: 
Philippines, leaves us this estimate of the Filipinos as 
they were in 1569: “They are a crafty and treacherous 
race; they are a people extremely vicious, fickle, untruth- 
ful, and full of superstitions. No law binds relative to 
relative, parents to children, or brother to brother; if a 
man in time of need shelters a relative or a brother in his 
house, supports him and provides him with food for a 
few days, he will consider that relative as his slave from 
that time on; they will even sell their own children. 
Piracy and robbery have a natural attraction for them. 
Yet I believe that these natives could be easily subdued 
by good treatment and the display of kindness.” 

The change accomplished by 300 years of missionary 
effort may be judged by the following description written 
by an American ten years before Dewey steamed into 
the bay of Manila: 

“The traveler cannot fail to be impressed by the Fili- 
pino’s openhanded and cheerful hospitality. He will go 
to any amount of trouble and often to no little expense 
in order to accommodate some perfect stranger. Hardly 
less noticeable than the almost universal hospitality are 
the well-regulated homes and the happy family life which 
one soon finds to be the rule. Children are orderly, re- 
spectful and obedient to their parents.” 

Mr. Sawyer tells us that, “The position taken by women 
in a community is often considered as a test of the de- 
eree of civilization it has attained. Measured by this 
standard,” he says, “the Filipino comes out well, for 
among them the wife exerts great influence in the family 
and the husband rarely completes any important business 
without her concurrence.” Such a transformation in 
a pagan people was not secured without long and patient 
labor on the part of the missionaries. 

There were the perils of the long voyage, which often 
occupied an entire year; there were the rigors of a tropi- 
cal climate, the difficult journeys to be made through 
jungle and forest, over streams and torrents, exposed to 
the fury of devastating storms, and often without suffi- 
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cient food or other shelter than-might be obtained under 
the spreading branches of the tropical trees. The mis- 
sionaries systematized the languages, of which there is a 
bewildering variety in the Islands, composed gram- 
mars and dictionaries in the native tongue, as well as 
books of instruction. More than three hundred years 
ago they established the first printing press in the Is- 
lands. The first task of the missionary in his evangeliza- 
tion of the native was to establish a school, where ele- 
mentary instruction was imparted. Nor was industrial 
work neglected. The beautiful embroideries on exhibi- 
tion here, made in the public schools of the Islands, are 
fair samples of similar work taught by the Spanish nuns 
to Filipino girls for more than one hundred years. 

Father Sedefio, one of the Jesuit priests who accom- 
panied Bishop Salazar to Manila in 1581, noticing the 
natural aptitude of the natives in imitative work, sent to 
China for instructors in painting and decorating; he in- 
troduced the silk-worm into the Islands, and with the 
aid of a Jesuit lay-brother showed them how to weave 
and to make clothes. It was under the direction of Father 
Sedefio that the first stone house in the Islands was 
erected, the precursor of the splendid churches erected 
by the Filipinos later on. These magnificent temples, to 
be found even in remote parts of the Islands, are stand- 
ing memorials of the living faith of their builders, and are 
the wonder and admiration of the tourist. The ravages 
of storm and earthquake and war have laid a heavy 
hand upon many of them, but even in their ruin they 
speak eloquently of the piety of the people and the devo- 
tion of their priests. 

The poor and unfortunate were not abandoned; an 
orphan asylum for girls, founded in 1594 in Manila, 
exists to this day. It not only provides for and educates 
its inmates, but furnishes them with a dowry when they 
go forth to be married. The Hospital of San Juan de 
Dias, in the same city, was established in 1596, for sick 
and needy Filipinos, and to-day it regularly ministers, 
absolutely free of all charge, to 125 destitute and infirm 
natives. The Hospice of San José, founded in 1782, 
situated on an island in the Pasig River, comprises in its 
various departments a foundling asylum, an orphan asy- 
lum for boys, another for girls, a home for aged women, 
an insane asylum for men, another for women, a house 
of correction for boys, another for girls, and a place for 
the care of nursing mothers, who are criminals com- 
mitted by the court. 

It would take too long to even mention the various 
establishments of charity and of education founded by 
the missionaries, and so I must restrict myself to the 
following estimate of their labors given by an Englisl 
Protestant : ; 

“To sum up the religious Orders,” says Sawyer, “they 
were hardy and adventurous pioneers of Christianity, and 
in the evangelization of the Philippines, by persuasion 
and teaching, they did more for Christianity and civiliza- 
tion than any other missionaries of modern times. Of 


undaunted courage, they have ever been to the front 
when calamities threatened their flocks; they have wit- 
nessed and recorded some of the most dreadful con- 
vulsions of nature, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes and 
destructive typhoons. In epidemics of plague and cholera 
they have not been dismayed, nor have they ever in such 
cases abandoned their flocks. When an enemy has at- 
tacked the Islands they have been the first to face the 
shot. Only fervent faith could enable these men to en- 
dure the hardships and overcome the dangers that en- 
compassed them. They have done much for education, 
having founded schools for both sexes, training colleges 
for teachers, the University of St. Thomas, in Manila, 
and other institutions. Hospitals and asylums attest their 
charity. They were formerly, and even lately, the pro- 
tectors of the poor against the rich, and of the native 
against the Spaniard. They have consistently resisted 
the enslavement of the natives. They restrained the con- 
stant inclination of the natives to wander away into the 
woods, and return to primitive savagery by keeping them 
in the towns, or, as they said, ‘Under the bells.’ ” 

This laudatory estimate of the missionaries in the 
Philippines is repeated by other non-Catholic writers. 

During the present transition from a condition of State 
support of Church, to that of complete separation of 
Church and State, there have been, naturally, difficulties 
which are being gradually overcome. Catholic church 
officials, as well as non-Catholic, testify that the Catholic 
Church was never stronger in the history of the Philip- 
pines than it is to-day. The number of bishops has been 
doubled; the places of many Spanish friars have been 
taken by young active priests from the United States, 
Ireland, Australia, France, Germany, Belgium and Hol- 
land, all of whom know English well. Some of these 
men have even penetrated to places untouched by the 
Spaniards, where they labor with satisfactory results. 
Not a few of them are physicians of the body, as well as 
of the soul, and so work a double good among the pagan 
tribes. New bands of educators, like the American Chris- 
tian Brothers, have opened schools. Nuns, too, have 
come from America and the northern countries of Europe. 
In Manila, for instance, in the same convent there are 
three nuns, one of whom is the daughter of an Irish 
member of Parliament, another the daughter of an Eng- 
lish Consul, and the third the daughter of an American 
Admiral. 

Among other activities, the newly arrived English- 
speaking nuns have founded hospitals in Manila and in 
Iloilo, and high-grade academies in these and other towns. 
Belgian nuns, in Manila and the Igorotte country, teach 
1,000 children to make the identical, valuable lace for 
which Belgium is famous. This industry, which has been 
also taken up by the public schools, promises to be an 
important one for the Philippines, as the lace enters this 
country duty free, whereas that coming from Europe 
must pay 60 per cent. ad valorem. Since the girls re- 
ceive money for the work they do, we have a condition, 
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rare in other countries, of paying children for going to 
school. 

Besides all this, new seminaries have been opened for 
native clergy; the standard of studies has been raised so 
as to approach the high grade of courses followed in 
Catholic seminaries of the United States. We have, 
moreover, a number of Filipino clerical students in the 
seminaries of Rochester, of Boston, and of New York, 
and some also in Rome. This year a Catholic missionary 
college has been established in New York State, and its 
first graduates will go to. the Philippines. 

In conclusion, I have endeavored to show that the 
Spaniards did much to civilize and Christianize the Fili- 
pinos, and accomplished more than did any other nation 
of modern times with its colonies. While the results 
achieved were great, they were not complete, as there are 
still nearly 1,000,000 non-Christians in the Islands; nor 
were they perfect, for this no human work can be. 
Furthermore, it is not reasonable to expect that the same 
high grade of civilization and of Christianity will be 
found in a people, at most only three centuries removed 
from savagery and paganism, as exists among those who 
were civilized and were Christians a thousand years be- 
fore the Philippines were discovered, or the Pilgrim 
Fathers had landed on Plymouth Rock. We Americans 
in the Philippines are justly proud of the immense work 
done by our Government in our far-off possessions during 
the past fourteen years; yet we do not forget that credit 
is due that Spanish nation for, as it were, blazing the 
way and preparing the field for the fervid activity of the 
great Republic of the West. And those of us engaged 
in Church work there to-day remember with gratitude 
the labors of the Spanish missionaries, who bore the bur- 
den of the day and the heat, and then relinquish to us, 
their successors, a field that is white unto the harvest. 

With the magnificent start that has been given us, with 
the freedom of action the Church enjoys under the pro- 
tection of our flag, with the backing and support of 
15,000,000 Catholics in the United States, we are confi- 
dently looking forward to a future, more glorious by far 


than the past, for the Catholic Church in the Philippine | 


Islands. Puitip M, FINEGAN, S.J. 


{Address delivered at the thirtieth annual conference of the 
Friends of the Indian and other Dependent Peoples, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., October 23, 24, 25.] 


Was Columbus a Jew? 


In a ten cent pamphlet Mr. Chase Roys of Washing- 
ton, D. C., discusses the question: “Was Columbus a 
Jew?” He is satisfied that the great explorer did not 
belong to the chosen people,—Professor Hyland Clark, 
also of Washington, D. C., to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Most people will agree with Mr. Roys, though they 
would scarcely adopt his method of proving his thesis. 
He rejects the suggestion that Columbus concealed his 


Jewish faith through fear of the Inquisition, and shows 
that in every way he manifested his Catholicism. Thus his 
purpose in discovering the New World was to organize 
a new Crusade to recover the Holy Land. That would 
scarcely be a Jewish procedure. Nor is it likely that his 
project was merely a scheme to delude the Pope, ‘who 
Was a very ignorant and superstitious individual.’ Again 
he tells us that he could not have been a Jew because 
when he landed on the Western Hemisphere “he cele- 
brated Mass,” and later on “bound himself to perform a 
solemn Mass,’ and to carry out what Mr. Roys describes 
as “some other right of penitence and thanksgiving at 
his favorite shrine.” “Columbus also provided in his 
will for his brother Diego to become a Roman Catholic 
priest.” Finally, “all the brutalities practiced upon the 
harmless, innocent and benevolent natives of the New 
World by Columbus and his Spanish countrymen were 
in strict accord with the doctrine of his Church—as 
taught then and now—that non-Christians, heretics and 
apostates have no rights, either civil or spiritual. It is 
taught by St. Thomas Aquinas, and approved by all the 
Popes since his time, that heretics should*be put to death, 
and this is taught in the Roman Catholic University of 
Washington, D. C., and therefore according to Columbus, 
it was right to destroy all the native inhabitants of the 
New World, and the fact that Columbus and his fellow 
Spaniards did destroy them shows that they acted in 
accord with the doctrine of that Church: in short, that 
Columbus was a Roman Catholic.” By the same token 
the Puritans of New England would be devout Roman 
Catholics ; they left none of the natives alive. It happens 
that the Indians were not “heretics or apostates’; nor 
did St. Thomas or the Popes or the Catholic University 
of Washington ever teach such doctrines. Indeed, it was 
only because of Roman Catholic doctrines that the native 
races were preserved in the Spanish colonies and chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the terrible Inquisition. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Roys is only writing in a face- 
tious vein. Thus, for instance, he tells us that “Moham- 
medans and Jews mingle together quite friendly in the 
Orient to-day.” This is like the old lady who heard a 
concert and declared that it was “heavenly rendered.” He 
is humorous also when he tells us that “Henry VII ruled 
over Protestant England,” and that “Columbus never saw 
the coast line of North America,” and “that he went on 
a pilgrimage bearing a waxed taper of- five pounds 
weight,” and he is quite against the “Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia,” which gives the Jews the whole credit of dis- 
covering America by financing the expedition. 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to warn the Knights of 
Columbus not to imagine that “the continent should be- 
long to the Roman Catholic hierarchy because its dis- 
coverer was a Catholic.” 

If there were such a thing as a Literary Inquisition, 
Mr. Roys would surely be put on the rack or have the 
thumb-screws applied for his heresies against the English 
language and his apostasy from the proprieties. 
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A Pessimistic Humorist* 


When a new “life” appears thoughtful men are eager to 
learn its subject’s beliefs or opinions regarding God, the 
soul, the Church, and the hereafter, for no matter what 
his rank or calling may be, the nature of a man’s convic- 
tions on these matters throws more light on his character 
than can be gained from studying his political proclivities 
or literary predilections; his answer to the momentous 
questions, “How came I here? For what end? Whither 
am I going? Who is to guide me? ” gives a clearer 
knowledge of the real man’s springs of action than do 
his views, for example, on international copyright, mon- 
archical government or typesetting machines. There 
would seem, perhaps, to be little in the biography’of a 
humorist like Samuel L. Clemens that would furnish 
answers to those important questions, but in fact there 
is considerable. 

That professional wits are often melancholy men and 
that humorists are prone to be coarse and irreverent are 
commonplaces. - Mark Twain is a case in point. For his 
recently published life is flavored with pessimism, and 
many of his writings, as is well known, are full of scof- 
fing and vulgarity. This, however, should surprise no- 
body. For Mark Twain received apparently but little re- 
ligious training in his boyhood, while the vagabond life he 
led in his youth, as pilot, printer and miner, was not 
of course calculated either to refine his tastes or to 
strengthen whatever hold on revealed truth the vague 
Protestantism of his parents had given him. At the time 
of his marriage, when thirty-five, Clemens had not 
“formulated,” attests his biographer, “any particular doc- 
trine of his own. His natural kindness of heart and 
especially his love for his wife inclined him toward the 
teachings and customs of her Christian faith, unorthodox 
but sincere, as Christianity in the Langdon family was 
likely to be.” He had long ceased to believe, however, 
that the Bible was the word of God and the “guide to 
spiritual salvation.” Indeed, the publication of “Innocents 
Abroad,” in 1869, made it plain that its author’s reflec- 
tions on what he saw during his journey through France, 
Italy and the Holy Land were those of a flippant scoffer 
at Revelation and of a violent hater of the Church. “I 
have been educated,” he honestly owns, “to enmity toward 
everything that is Catholic, and sometimes in consequence 
of this I find it much easier to discover Catholic faults 
than Catholic merits.” 

This attitude toward Catholicism is most marked in 
his “Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” a 
widely read book that gave fresh currency to the foul 
slanders that have ever been the favorite weapons of 
anti-Catholic pisclty: Taking selected “facts” from 
Lecky and a “setting”. from Bee Clemens shows 


*Mark Twain, a Biography. The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens, by Albert Bigelow Paine. Three 
volumes. New York, Harper & Brothers. 


how “that awful power, the Roman Catholic Church, had 
in two or three centuries converted a nation of men to 
a nation of worms.” Abominable pictures, largely monks 
and churchmen of the Protestant tradition, which were 
drawn by Beard, enriched the book, in its author’s opin- 
ion, with “grace, dignity, poetry, spirit, imagination,” and 
Mr. Howells, the critic lost in the friend, assured Mark 
Twain that the work was “glorious,” “noble,” and 
Stitanice, 

“The idle and unbecoming applications of sentences 
taken from Holy Scripture,” said Dr. Johnson, “is a 
mode of merriment which a good man dreads for its 
profanity and a witty man disdains for its easiness and 
vulgarity.” 

But Clemens neither dreaded nor disdained even to 
heap ridicule on the Bible, and to attack in his vulgar, 
shallow fashion, the faith of his readers and undermine 
their belief in Revelation. Largely through his influence 
his own wife “ceased to believe in the orthodox Bible God 
who exercised a personal supervision over every human 
soul,’ though “the thought that he had destroyed her 
illusion,’ as Mr. Clemens’ biographer terins it, “without 
affording a compensating solace, was one that would come 
back to him now and then all his days,” as well it might. 
But we read of no regrets for harm done others. 

As for Mark Twain’s positive religious belief, he held, 
according to a profession of faith drawn up in the 
eighties, that there is a God who created the universe, 
but who had never sent a message to man by anybody. 
He did not believe in a special providence and was 
“wholly indifferent” as to whether there is a hereafter or 
not. The dogma of eternal punishment he rejected 
utterly, and as he had received no moral laws from 
Heaven, he could not injure God by breaking them, etc., 
etc. “Mr. Clemens’ “philosophies, after all,’ as his biog- 
rapher airily observes, “were too deep and too wide for 
creeds and doctrines.” The phrase is familiar nowadays. 
But Mark Twain’s experience was probably this: Like 
many Americans of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, this clever and imaginative journalist, with no 
education beyond that afforded by a little country school 
in Missouri, became an omnivorous reader, then, dazzled 
by the scientific discoveries and theories of the English 
agnostics, rose in revolt against the cruel tenets of 
Calvinism, and become a mere Deist. 

It is a remarkable fact that once an American has 
attained distinction of any kind, his fellow countrymen 
will listen with respect to his opinion on matters quite 
beyond his competency to discuss. So an inventor’s ideas 
on immortality or a criminal lawyer’s on the existence of 
hell are read with the same eager interest as were this 
humorist’s views on the Catholic Church or on Biblical 
inspiration. Moreover, the public had made an idol of 
Mark Twain, and however indelicate or irreverent his 
jests, the laugh would always follow. He could select as 
the object of his pleasant wit, for instance, the popular 
Protestant conception of Heaven and secure a good sale 
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for a book which, had another written it, would be voted 
as dull as it is profane. 

So, being sure of many readers, Mark Twain was in- 
cessantly turning out “copy,” for, as much of his work 
clearly shows, it cost him little effort to write, and he was 
singularly incapable of distinguishing his better from his 
inferior work. The world, however, would have had 
from his pen much more that was coarse or blasphemous 
were it not for the restraining influence of his wife and 
some judicious friends. These unpublished manuscripts, 
Mr. Paine tells us, are quite numerous, and he places in 
an appendix a few choice specimens of them to show 
what we may expect, if Mr. Clemens’ literary executors 
should cease to be prudent. 

As for the biographer Mr. Clemens chose, he has 
proved a diligent and sympathetic one. “He had been 
my literary idol from childhood,’ writes Mr. Paine. “No 
other being to me had meant quite what Mark Twain had 
meant in literature, in life, in the ineffable something 
which means more than either, which we call ‘inspira- 
tion’ for lack of a truer word.’ This confession explains 
but scarcely excuses the extraordinary size of Mr. Paine’s 
work. Sixteen hundred and eighty-four closely printed 
pages literally speak volumes for the author’s interest in 
his subject, but likewise betray his unfamiliarity with 
the art of compression and discrimination. The men who 
deserve a three-volume biography are few, and Samuel 
L. Clemens is hardly one of them. 

The world would doubtless call Mark Twain’s career, 
on the whole, most successful. His books and lectures 
brought him great renown and wealth, he was loved and 


admired by a wide circle of friends, many of them the 


most prominent men and women of the day. Yet the 
dominant note of his life is not joyful, but sad. Financial 
failures reduced him almost to beggary, and he survived 
nearly all of those he loved best. Moreover, though a 
humorist, his mind was really of a sombre cast. The man 
who is not a pessimist he considered a fool. “I never 
greatly envied any one but the dead,” he once wrote, and 
again, “A Merry Christmas to you all; and would to 
God I could have one myself before I die.” “All that I 
care to know is that a man is a human being, that is 
enough for me. He can’t be any worse’; “Why can’t a 
man die when he has had his tragedy? I ought to have 
died long ago”; “I have been thinking it all out,” he re- 
marked after his wife’s death, “if I live two years more 
I will put an end to it all.” “These are not the utterances 
only of a temporary depression; but they are the expres- 
sion of a permanent underlying sadness—a rancor, al- 
most against fate—which, through all his riotings and 
fooleries and spasms of happiness was as ever present as 
the lining to a cloud or the obverse to a medal.” Having 
no faith in Christ or in Revelation to support him in his 
trials, bereavements and business reverses, it is not sur- 
prising that he fell a prey to pessimism and died with 
little hope of life eternal. 

Yet. he was a loving father, a faithful friend and a 
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lavish giver. Sham, oppression and pretence he hated 
and attacked wherever he saw, or imagined that he saw 
them. “He adored young maidenhood always, and 
nobility of character, and he was always the champion 
of the weak.” His hostility to the Church was chiefly 
due to ignorance of her true character, one of his last 
books was an exposure of Eddyism, and his best work 
by far is his beautiful “Recollections of JoansofpArce: 
Catholics can forgive the author of that book a great 
deal. He himself realized its worth. “On his seventy- 
third birthday, when all of his important books were far 
behind him, and he could judge them without prejudice, 
he wrote as his final verdict: ‘I like the > JOanmotcArcs 
best of all my books; and it is the best; I know it per- 
fectly well. And besides, it furnished me seven times 
the pleasure afforded me by any of the others: twelve 
years of preparation and two of writing. The others 
needed no preparation and got none.’” Let us hope that 
the sainted Maid whose cause Mark Twain so generously 
defended won for her champion, as he died, the grace of 
contrition. WALTER DwIGHrt, S.J. 


‘Compulsory Work’’ in Germany 


In the Common Cause for August, Mr. H. S. Ran- 
dolph makes a strong plea for the passage and enforce- 
ment of a law “making work compulsory upon all who, 
being able to work, have no visible means of support.” 
(Cf. America, Vol, VII, No. 10, p. 447.) 

In view of the urgency of the question of unemploy- 
ment, this proposal deserves careful consideration. The 
question of the competency of the State to legislate in 
this matter would have to be settled first. A law giving 
the State the right to compel the wilfully idle to work for 
the bread they eat, however effective it might be in cut- 
ting down the expenses of the bureaus of public charity, 
could be easily abused, Even the laws forbidding beg- 
ging are looked upon by not a few as an unwarranted 
interference with personal liberty. 

In the Ages of Faith the care of the poor was mainly 
in the hands of the Church, whom God had appointed 
Things are different now. — 
The State has usurped this most beautiful province of 
the Church. It boasts that it lets none of its subjects 
perish with hunger. “An idle boast, as everyone knows 
who is even superficially conversant with conditions in 
our large cities. If private benevolence did not rally to 
the support of public charity, death by starvation would . 
be a daily occurrence in spite of poor laws and poor law 
boards and poor-houses, Besides, public charity can be 
as easily abused as private charity. How many prefer to 
go on the parish to earning a decent living by the work of 
their hands? How many more burden the public relief 
fund with the maintenance of their wives and children? 

During the last half century various attempts have 
been made in Germany to put a stop to these abuses of 


public charity. In some of the German States, previous 
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to 1870, the Poor Law Boards were empowered to com- 
pel the idlers who sponged upon the public for their own 
or their families’ maintenance to do work of some kind 
or other inside or outside of the Work-House. An Im- 
perial Law of 1870 abolished compulsory labor and the 
tribe of parasites increased from day to day, especially as 
the paragraphs of the Penal Code against aversion to 
work and criminal neglect of the duty of maintenance 
are couched in such ambiguous terms that they are of 
little practical value. Hence demands for the introduc- 
tion of obligatory labor into the system of the poor laws 
were made on all sides. 

A resolution to this effect was adopted at a meeting of 
the “German Society for the Care of the Poor,” held in 
Munich, September 23, 1909, and submitted to the 
Bundesrath, the Reichstag and the Legislatures of the 
various States, Wuirttemberg, Saxony, Oldenburg, 
Alsace-Lorraine and Hamburg were the first to take 
action in the matter. Prussia has now followed their 
example. The new law, which received the royal signa- 
ture on July 23 and came into operation on October 1, 
contains only four articles. An analysis of the first 
article will give the reader some idea of the manner in 
which those afflicted with chronic dislike of work will in 
future be dealt with in Prussia: 

1. Every able-bodied man who receives relief from the 
public charity fund, either for himself or (with or with- 
out his consent) for his wife or children under sixteen 
years of age can, at the instance of the community 
charged with his support, be placed in a public work- 
house or in a private institution approved by the State, 
where he shall be obliged to do the work assigned to him 
to the best of his ability. 

2. No one can be sentenced to compulsory labor if his 
need of public support is only temporary, if he is unable 
to work, or if he does his best to provide for his family. 

3. Instead of being sent to a work-house, a person 
able but unwilling to work may, if it be judged advisable, 
be sent to a reformatory or a sanatorium. 

4. If the person to be committed contests the decision 
of the committee appointed to act in the case, he has the 
right to appeal to the Gubernatorial District Cémmis- 
sioners (Bezirksausschuss),whose verdict is final. 

5. The responsible Poor Law Board must order the 
discharge from the work-house as soon as the legal con- 
ditions for the commitment cease to exist. 

6.. After the lapse of three months the person com- 
mitted can make application for leave of absence in order 
to show that the reasons for which he was committed no 
longer obtain. After a year’s detention he must be given 
leave of absence, even if he does not apply for it. If he 
remains a burden on the public during his period of 
leave, his recommitment can be ordered at any time, un- 
less he has already served a year’s term, in which case a 
respite of three months must be allowed to him. If his 


recommittal is not ordered before his leave of absence. 


expires, he is regarded as definitely dicharged. 


7. The earnings of the person*committed are used in 
the first place to cover the expenses of his commitment. 
The surplus goes to his wife and children or those de- 
pendent on him for subsistance during the time of his 
detention. Whatever remains after these expenses have 
been deducted is handed over to him on his discharge. 

With the exception of the organs of the Radicals and 
of the Socialists, the German press has extended a more 
or less hearty welcome to the new law. Of course time 
alone will show how far the question of unemployment 
will be solved by it. At all events it is absurd to call it, 
with the Socialists, ““an exceptional law against the poor- 
est of the poor.” No Socialist theorizer has as yet told 
us what will be done with the lazy-bones, the loafer and 
the time-killer in the Socialistic Commonwealth. The 
Radicals condemn the new law in the name of personal 
liberty. The reader can judge for himself whether ample 
provision is not made for safeguarding the personal 
liberty of the “innocent” or honest poor, 

From what has been said it will be seen that Mr. 
Randolph’s proposed law goes further than the one 
passed by the Prussian Legislature. Mr. Randolph 
wishes to make compulsory upon all who, being able to 
work, have no visible means of support; the Prussian law 
compels only such to work as receive relief for themselves | 
or for those dependent on them from the public funds, 
those not coming under this category being dealt with, as 
far as possible, by the laws against vagrancy and profes- 
sional beggary. GEORGE METLAKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From the Balkan Battlefields 


BELGRADE, Oct. 18. 

Yesterday evening the Servian Government took the final 
step, so ardently awaited during the past eight days, so 
eagerly desired and implored by millions of Christians 
for the last eleven years. War was declared on the Turk, 
spoliator of peaceful homes, plunderer of the toiling poor, 
contemner of Christian civilization. Every chance had 
been given him to fall into line with even the most back- 
ward administrative factors in Europe. His latest feat in 
the calming process was the mutilation of two Servian 
orthodox priests, whom he sent, noseless and earless, to. 
tell their flocks what they had to expect who rebelled 
against their Moslem lord. The Slav populations of 
Macedonia, Old Servia, Novi-Bazar were well nigh weary 
of extending hands of supplication to their more fortu- 
nate brethren in the North, when the Balkan States at 


last decided to come to their assistance by means of the 


sole argument comprehended by the Turk—the sword. 
Systematic deception, cynical prevarication and postpone- 
ment mark the path of reform laid down for Turkey by 
the Treaty of Berlin. Sad to remember, nothing stood 
more in the way of execution of these reforms than the 
jealousy and ambition of the tutorial Powers, who sac- 
rificed the fate of millions to their own schemes of ag- 
grandizement* 

Turkey and the Powers have gone hand in hand to 
render the provisions of the Berlin Treaty ineffective. 
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What mattered to England, Russia or Germany that vil- 
lages were pillaged, human beings massacred, temples of 
God profaned and razed to the ground, so long as the 


coveted lands were as yet unallotted to a rival? So the 
chaos in Macedonia went from bad to worse. Each 


Power lived in hope to circumvent the other, to seize the 
heritage of the Sick Man, to swell its own possessions. 

Now the spirit of the crushed has revived; a new 
Power has arisen to affright a pitiless, selfish Europe; 
the United Christian Slavs of the East are taking their 
fate in their own hands, regardless of menaces, resolved 
to stake all on a mighty bid for freedom. In Servia the 
mobilization was carried out with enthusiasm. Only 
* seventeen of 80,000 conscripts failed to answer the sum- 
mons to the banner. I have spoken with men of various 
‘trades and professions and found all of the same mind: 
it was time to move; enslaved brethren had waited too 
long. There were authors, musicians, carpenters, mer- 
chants, lawyers, masons, common laborers—in uniform, 
ready for the field. Two months’ annual obligatory train- 
ing has given, indeed, a satisfactory result. This is a 
young nation, martial as yet, and willing. 

In Montenegro the commencement of hostilities was 
an imposing scene. The king and his sons took leave of 
the Queen and the Princesses in the public square. Queen 
Milena kissed her three sons, Danilo (Crown Prince), 
Mirko and Peter, on the forehead, blessed them with the 
Sign of the Cross, and saw them depart without shedding 
a tear. On the morning of the first day of battle the 
veteran King Nikola rode out to the frontier post of 
Goritsa, whence he saw clearly as far as the Turkish fort 
of Detchitch over the wide stretch of Servian hills and 
plains still under the oppressor’s yoke. At 8 o’clock in 
the morning of October 10, Prince Peter fired the first 
cannon shot. His father, standing near, lifted his cap, 
made the Sign of the Cross, and all the troops did like- 
wise. The national hymn of the Montenegrin Serbs was 
then entoned and at its close the firing was resumed and 
continued vigorously. Prince Peter’s shot had struck an 
outlying part of the Planinitsa entrenchments, and when 
the smoke cleared away it was easy to distinguish figures 
running to and fro near the Turkish batteries. Their re- 
ply was slow and ineffectual. The Montenegrin fire, 
steadily kept up, at last threw down the main ramparts 
of Planinitsa, and the Turks took to flight. Rogana, to 
the south, was next attacked and at 2 p. m. the Monte- 
negrin troops passed on to Turkish territory. At 3 they 
were before Belo Polia, which they stormed and kept. 
Next day at 9 a. M. the important fort of Detchitch was 
in their hands. 
- In a paroxysm of joy the people rushed to greet their 
deliverers. The Turkish flag was thrown down and 
trampled under foot. Hastily improvised crosses, mostly 
of sticks and branches, but also of rusty sabres, were 
hoisted on the houses, and troops arid citizens embraced 
as beseemed brethren of the same race and kin. The 
garrison was treated with kindness. Colonel Salich- 
Eddin has since declared to a press representative that 
from the moment of surrender he was treated not only 
as an honored guest, but as a brother by Prince Danilo 
and his staff. On the march of the Christian troops 
down to Scutari several villages hung out the white flag. 
The Malissoris and other lesser Catholic tribes hastened 
to join the Montenegrins. The siege of Scutari cannot, 
in reason, be expected to finish as briefly and. with as 
little loss to the attacking force as that of Beran or 
Detchitch. Scutari is strongly fortified and also protected 
by a marsh such as often forms a natural defence around 


Turkish cities. The Catholic Bishop of Scutari, Mon- 
signor Sereggi, whose magnanimous and conciliatory atti- 
tude towards the Mahommedan population has made him 
revered by Turk and Christian alike, will probably have 
the principal réle as intermediary when the moment of 
parley arises. 

It is to be hoped that the armies of Greece, Servia and 
Bulgaria will acquit themselves as well as that of the 
heroic little kingdom of Montenegro, first in the field. 
Montenegro’s army consists of a national militia includ- 
ing all the male population between 18 and 45 years of age. 
It should naturally operate in the Sanjak, or Province of 
Novi-Bazar, a land as distinctly Serb as Servia or Mon- 
tenegro itself. But the Sanjak is coveted by Austria, 
who has shown more than once that she prefers to see 
it in Turkish hands, a safe barrier between the two Serb 
free states of Servia and Montenegro, than subject to 
either. If the Christian troops suffer a reverse in the 
Sanjak, Austria will be enabled to play her old game of 
stepping in to protect the Christian population, occupying 
the province and finally annexing it, as she has already 
done with Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Although the Powers have agreed that the war should 
be localized, it is, unfortunately, a well-known fact that 
defeat of the Christian troops would be welcome as an 
excuse for interference and subsequent spoliation by 
means of conventions drawn up by diplomats. Not on 
the battlefield, but at the council tables of those who draw 
no sword and run no risk were decided the boundaries of 
the champion states of Christendom: Servia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Montenegro, during the last century. Formerly 
their deliverance, and now their development and union 
in a strong Balkan confederation would seem to be the 
bugbear of European statesmen. The new allied Power, 
stretching from the Black Sea to the 7Zgean, would bar 
German expansion to the south, but it would also curtail 
Russian preponderance in the southeast. Turn where 
one will, to France, England, Italy, no help is forthcom- 
ing to the Balkan States but from God and themselves. 
They are facing an implacable, merciless foe who can 
draw on endless Asiatic hordes to supplement his losses. 
Nominally Christian States are watching the unequal 
struggle and belauding their own policy of non-interven- 
tion! ies 

Some vapid fools who know as much of Turkey as of 
Saturn or the moon wax pathetic over the “noble lion 
brought to bay,” in danger of losing what he seized by 
force of arms and held by terrorism! Others point out 
that the Christian States of the Balkans are unworthy 
representatives of the Cross. As if any existing Euro- 
pean State, even Belgium itself, were without a flaw! 

Let us not forget that these nations have saved West- 
ern Europe from Turkish encroachment, and that by all 
principles of justice and fair play they should have our 
sympathy, good wishes, and our prayers. 

ELIZABETH CHRISTICH. 


The Miracle of St. Januarius 


NapLes, September 10, 1912. 

To-day for the fourth time during my two years’ so- 
journ in Naples I have seen the famous miracle of St. 
Januarius. In fact I have just returned from the Cathe- 
dral, and now, while the events are fresh in my memory 
and while my soul is still stirred with emotions of awe, 
I shall try to accurately describe everything just as it 
took place. 
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When I arrived in the sacristy this morning, at about 
8.30 o'clock, there were already waiting some hundred 
persons who, like myself, had anxiously come in advance 
to witness at close range the wonderful sight, Precisely 
at 9 o’clock, from another adjoining sacristy, came five 
or six monsignori and as many assisting ministers wear- 
ing white surplices, and the venerable Canon who was to 
hold the vial of blood during the miracle and show it to 
the people. He had a richly gold-embroidered red stole. 
No sooner did they move towards the entrance to the 
chapel than everybody waiting rushed to accompany them. 
As soon as we arrived on the altar I felt deeply grateful 
that I had ceme early and through the sacristy, for the 
spacious chapel was already thronged to its utmost ca- 
pacity with about 2,000 persons, a larger number than I 
had seen on any previous occasion. 

This Chapel of St. Januarius where the miracle takes 
place leads off from the right side of the mammoth Gothic 
Cathedral. It is considered to be the richest chapel per- 
haps in the world—a gem of artistic beauty—loaded with 
gifts of silver lamps, candelabra, altars, statuary, chalices, 
etc., the gifts of kings, princes and wealthy personages 
of all nations from the time of its erection as a votive 
offering after the plague in 1526 down to the present day. 
Indeed, so rich is it in these gifts that it is commonly 
called Cappella del Tesoro (The Chapel of Treasures). 

The blood is most carefully preserved in a glass bottle 
globular in shape and holding about a wine-glass and a 
half. I have seen this bottle brim full of the blood and 
at other times only about half full. For this is one of 
the most remarkable features of the miracle, that the 
blood not only changes from the solid to the liquid state 
of itself, but also that, before the eyes of the spectators, 
it changes its color, its volume and even its mass. Re- 
peated weighings have shown conclusively that the weight 
varies considerably before and after, so that really it is 
not so much the same liquid changing its color, state of 
density and volume as it is a veritable decrease and in- 
crease of the blood taking place. And this with the blood 
hermetically sealed. In fact, for more than a century 
the seal has never been broken. So tightly corked and 
enclosed in the second surrounding hoop-shaped reliquary 
is the blood-vial that it would be impossible for human 
hands to remove the stopper without breaking the two 
outer plates of glass. When not actually before the gaze 
of the multitudes this doubly sealed relic is kept in a 
strong, metal safe, built firmly in the wall behind the 
superb main altar. In this same safe is contained the 
life-size silver bust of St, Januarius with the skull of the 
martyr within. Its heavy silver doors are locked with 
four great keys, two of which are in the custody of the 
Archbishop of Naples and two in that of the Mayor of 
the city. From all this it follows that it is absurd to 
believe that there is any tampering with the blood—for 
genuine blood it has proven to be. Among other tests for 
gentine blood, it has been demonstrated and pronounced 
unquestionably to be such by the well-known spectro- 
scope analysis of Professor Sperindeo and Professor 
Raffael Januario of the University of Naples with others, 
on the evening of September 26, 1902. 

Having arrived at the main altar the clergy say a few 
prayers and then retire with lighted candles to the de- 
pository, where the different representatives are in wait- 
ing with their respective keys to unlock the great silver 
doors. The faces of these doors, once beautifully en- 
graved, have been worn smooth by the kisses of the mil- 
lions of devout pilgrims who have come hither during the 
past centuries. 


First the martyr’s skull in the silver bust is carried to 
the front of the altar and deposited on the gospel side; im- 
mediately after this the blood is brought forth by the 
aged Canon. At this moment the sanctuary gates are 
thrown open and as the people press on and fill every inch 
of space I take my stand with other fortunate ones on the 
very top step of the altar. Now as the blood is held up 
before the people I gaze closely at it, for now it is only 
about one foot distant from my eyes. It occupies about 
half the globular bottle and when turned upside down 
remains perfectly fixed. So that one of the assisting 
ministers declares the absolute truth when he says aloud, 
aiter scrutinizing it, “EH duna’” (it is hard). "Of this 
fact I am absolutely certain, At five minutes past nine 
by my watch, the blood showed no more sign of being 
liquid than so much cold, hard, dark-red sealing wax. 
From now on till the liquefaction this solid blood is held 
up in full view of the two thousand spectators. As I 
said, there is no ceremony, no services, no manipulation 
of any kind The whole affair from start to finish is 
done .with the utmost simplicity, but reverence. No one 
touches the relic except the aged prelate, who holds it 
up in his feeble hands and from time to time turns it 
upside down to observe the first signs of the prodigy. 

I should have mentioned that the liquefaction com- 
mences on the first Saturday evening in May, in the 
Church. of Santa Chiara, after which the blood is con- 
veyed with solemn procession through the streets of 
Naples to the Cathedral, where the miracle is generally 
repeated during the seven following days. The second 
commences in the Cathedral on September 19th, the feast 
of St. Januarius, and generally continues again during 
the octave. I say generally, because some days it does 
not change at all, which is regarded as an evil omen. 
The records show that the time required to wait for the 
miracle varies from two minutes all the way to eight 
hours. Scientists have also recorded the temperature 
on a vast number of these occasions and have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the liquefaction takes place 
not in keeping with the greater or lesser amount of sur- 
rounding heat, but entirely independent of, and often 
contrary to, the corresponding variations. Thus, for in- 
stance, on the four days I have witnessed the marvel it 
took less time. to change when the weather was cool. 
Yesterday, the Feast of St. Januarius, I waited two hours 
and then had to leave without seeing the miracle. The 
chapel was literally jammed with people, the heat of the 
day was sweltering. The liquefaction did take place, 
but only after three hours and twenty-erght minutes. 
To-day, although very much cooler, we had to wait only 
seventeen minutes. As the time goes on, the people be- 
come more anxious, the prayers are redoubled. At the 
first notice of the liquefaction a hush falls upon the 
throng, the bystanders press more closely and strain their 
eyes to see the transformation. The fortunate ones, like 
myself, at close range can plainly see the color of the 
blood growing more lively, the inclination of its surface 
changing when the phial is ever so slightly tilted, and in 
a few seconds the complete liquefaction takes place. At 
this juncture, when there is no longer the least doubt 
about the verification of the miracle, one of the assisting 
ministers waves a white handkerchief to the choir loft, a 
thrill of joy is felt through the congregation, coun- 
tenances change their expressions of anxiety into that of 
satisfaction, heartfelt sighs of Deo Gratias! (Thanks be 
to God!) are heard on all sides, the great organ sends 
forth a glad peal.and a thousand voices join in the grate- 
ful Te Deum. Outside the church bells of all the 
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churches are rung, cannons are fired and the whistles of 
steamers and factories are sounded. 

It is an awe-inspiring scene. Each time I behold it I 
am more deeply impressed, as the realization of what 
actually takes: place grows fuller on me. For here is 
genuine human blood—demonstrated scientifically to be 
such by eminent chemists of the University of Naples— 
real blood preserved without any artificial means, accord- 
ing to undeniable testimony for nearly 1,600 years—here 
and now, after this lapse of time, changing its state, of 
itself, from solid to liquid before our very eyes. Does 
this not seem prodigious? And yet, this is the simple, 
plain truth, and I can as easily doubt about the reliability 
of my senses as doubt about the realityeof this marvelous 
phenomenon. 

I was among the first this morning to be allowed to kiss 
the precious relic, and as the venerable priest approached 
it to my lips, I was reassured by my scrutiny that the 
former red mass within the sealed glass phial had in a 
few minutes, without the application of heat, pressure, 
friction, electricity or any other external means become 
completely liquefied, and indeed so naturally and per- 
fectly as to color and consistency that no human blood 
drawn freshly from a pulsating artery could appear more 
lively. You may be sure that I saluted this relic of 
Christ’s noble martyr with deepest reverence while my 
fervent prayers were raised to God for this incredulous 
generation. May this glorious Saint intercede for the 
world, and especially for our beloved America! 

One frequently hears that “the age for miracles has 
passed away.” Now if this is not a miracle, what is one? 
Several laws of nature are here suspended. The fact that 
the blood remains so many centuries incorrupt, that it 
of itself liquefies in no fixed time, and under entirely 
different circumstances, that it changes its color, volume 
and even mass. The last mentioned is perhaps the 
greatest of the wonders. 

Interesting as it would prove, present space would not 
permit us to enter into a scientific investigation of these 
phenomena. Many of the most noted scientists of Eu- 
rope have studied the miracle of St. Januarius and have 
declared their utter inability to explain humanly its causes. 
The interested reader may consult with profit, among 
many other books on the subject, the short but thorough 
investigations and proofs of Rev. Paolo Silver, S.J., re- 
cently published by the Civilta Cattolica, Via Ripetta 246, 
Rome. Geo. G. Fox, S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
THE CHURCH IN THE BALKANS. 


It is not without interest for us to. know the status of 
the Catholic Church in the Balkans, now that all eyes are 
directed toward Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and 
Greece, says Catholic Missions for November. 

Servia numbers only 8,100 Catholics. Although Bel- 
grade is an episcopal see, it has no incumbent titular 
bishop, and the kingdom is placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Scutari (Albania), the Most Rev. 
James Sereggi. There are 10 secular priests, 7 regular 
priests and 14 churches or chapels, the expenses of which 
are mainly borne by the Austro-Hungarian Government. 
The Catholics enjoy perfect freedom of worship, but are 
not allowed to influence members of the State Church 
(Orthodox Greek) to adopt the Catholic faith. 

Montenegro, with a population of about 300,000, counts 


about 7,240 Catholics, There is an archbishop at Anti- 
vari, the the Most Rev. Matthew Kardum, O.F.M., who 
bears the title of Primate of Servia. He is, ex-officio, a 
member of the popular assembly (Skupschtina). Al- 
though the Greek Orthodox Church is the State religion, 
the Catholic Church is officially recognized by the State 
since October 8, 1886. There are 13 secular priests and 
10 regulars, 12 parishes, 27 churches and chapels. 

Bulgaria numbers about 41,080 Catholics and 168 

priests. It has several dioceses: 

1.—The Diocese of Nicopolis, whose ordinary is 
Bishop Henry Doulcet, a Passionist, with 12,000 Cath- 
olics of the Latin rite, 5 secular priests, 4 Assumptionists, 
15 Passionists, 14 parishes and 3 stations, 

®.—The. Vicariate Apostolic of Sofia and Philippopolis, 
that comprises nearly half of Bulgaria and all eastern 
Rumelia, and partly lies under the dominion of the Tzar 
of Bulgaria and partly under the Ottoman Empire. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Robert Menini, O.M.Cap., is the Vicar 
Apostolic. There are 14,880 Catholics of the Latin rite 
and 1,000 of the Greek rite, 18 secular priests of the 
Latin rite, 5 of the Greek rite and 27 regulars. 

3.—The Vicariate Apostolic of Macedonia, for the 
Catholics of the Graeco-Bulgarian rite, at Saloniki; 
Bishop Epiphanius Scianow, of the Greek slav rite. 
There are 10,200 Greek Catholics, 33 secular priests and 
10 regulars. 

4.—The Vicariate Apostolic of Thrace, for the Greek 
Catholics of Thrace and eastern Rumelia; part of the 
vicariate is under the Ottoman empire and part under 
the Bulgarian empire. The bishop is the Right Rey. 
Michael Petkoff. There are 3,000 Catholics, 15 churches, 
5 chapels, 16 secular priests, 25 Resurrectionists and 10 
Assumptionists, 

The Tzar of Bulgaria, King Ferdinand, is a Catholic, 
but in 1896 he had his son Boris enter the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Greece is divided into several dioceses: 

1.—The province of Athens, with 25,000 Catholics of 
the Latin rite, 16 secular and 14 regular priests, 7 par- 
ishes, 7 other churches and 9 chapels, under Archbishop 
Anthony J. B; Delenda. 

2.—The province of Corfu, under Archbishop T. A. 
Polito, with about 6,000 Catholics of the Latin rite and 
8 secular priests. It has one suffragan bishopric, Zante- 
Cephalonia, 3. Zante-Cephalonia, with about 1,000 Cath- 
olics, 2 secular priests and 4 regulars. The diocese is ad- 
ministered by the Archbishop of Corfu. 4. The Arch- 
diocese of Naxos, with 250 Catholics, one parish and 6 
secular and 7 regular priests, under Archbishop Leonardo 
Brindisi. This archdiocese has 6 suffragans. 5. Andros, 
with 30 Catholics, administered by the Bishop of Genos. 
6. Milo, administered by the Bishop of Santorino. 7. 
Santorino, with about 600 Catholics, 13 secular and 3 
regular priests under Bishop Michael Camilleri. 8. Syros, 
with 8,000 Catholics of the Latin rite, 21 secular and 8 
regular priests, under Bishop Dominic Darmanin. 9. 
Tenos, with 4,000 Catholics of the Latin rite, 23 secular 
and 6 regular priests, under Bishop John M. Privilegio. 
10. Chios, with 400 Catholics of the Latin rite, 4 secular 
and 5 regular priests, under Bishop Denis Nicolosi, 

Altogether on the side of these four Balkan States, 
that do not belong to the Turkish empire, we count about 
101,670 Catholics of the Latin and the Greek rite, 348 
secular or regular priests, mostly all of the Latin rite, and 
12 bishops. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith this year helped these different missions to the ex- 


-tent of $16,897.85. 
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The Turkish Disasters 


The opinion was ventured in America, October 26, 
that the Turkish retreat was soon destined to end beyond 
the Bosporus. The forecast was not based on any tech- 
nical knowledge of the relative strength and efficiency 
of the opposing armies, nor on the Christian zeal and 
patriotic ardor of the Balkan peoples, nor on the force 
of Christianity and patriotism combined in the united ac- 
tion of the confederated nations of the Peninsula. All 
of these forces, often augmented by others from the out- 
side of far greater strength, had been put in play against 
the Turk at one time or another in the last six hundred 
years, and either succumbed to his superior power or 
failed to overwhelm him. Even in defeat he was not to 
be despised. The Balkan peoples could at times success- 
fully resist, but never effectively assail him. Immense 
Russian armies, continuously reinforced, could drive back 
slowly the inferior forces of Turkey in 1829 and 1876, 
but at such a terrible price that the legend of Turkish 
valor has had universal credit until yesterday. No Bald- 
wins, Hunyadis, Sobieskis, Prince Eugenes, Napoleons, 
nor Skobeleffs have now entered the field with invading 
armies; merely the native forces who formerly dared 
take the offensive only when supported by strong external 
allies. It is true they are better equipped now than be- 
fore, but not to such an extent as to account for the dif- 
ference in results. The difference lies not in the strength- 
ening of the Balkan peoples but in the weakening of the 
Turks; and they have weakened not in numbers and 
equipment, but in character. 

Bulgar, Serb, Greek, Montenegrin have everywhere 
swept the Turk from the field. He held positions that 
nature and science had rendered ordinarily impregnable, 
and the immense loss inflicted on his assailants proves the 
efficiency of his artillery and the scientific accuracy ac- 
quired from his German instructors; but in fighting at 


close quarters, in which he had always been a terror to 
his foes, he seems to have invariably yielded, usually 
without a struggle. He is now in full flight towards Con- 
stantinople wherever a road is open, and the terror is 
behind him, Former conditions are reversed. 

Military experts have read in the results the superiority 
of the French instructors who had trained the Serbs and 
Bulgars to the Germans who tutored the Turks, It is the 
French and Italians, we believe, who are really responsi- 
ble for Turkish inferiority, but not through deficiency 
of military training. The Mahometans, officers and sol- 
diers, had been wont to believe firmly in God; in an 
Allah that was monstrous and terrible, but they believed 
in him. They also believed in a heaven that would amply 
reward them when they died for that belief; a grossly 
senstial heaven, it is true, but they believed in it. Then 
the Young Turks came on the scene, trained in the infidel 
schools of France and Italy, approved Masons almost to 
a man, scoffing at the Koran and the Moslem Allah and 
Mahomet’s heaven, but furnishing no others to replace 
them. These are the rulers in Turkish Cabinet and mili- 
tary Council and the leaders on the battlefield; and how- 
ever well they supplied guns and training, they took away 
the motive that had rendered the Moslem soldier always 
formidable and generally invincible. The believing Mos- 
lem has no heart to fight for unbelievers, and the un- 
believers see nothing to fight for. 

There are many in Europe and even here who think in 
the same way, And they are quite logical. If there is 
no hereafter, and all happiness is centred here and in 
oneself, why should one fight or sacrifice for any interest 
but his own? Infidelity cuts at the root of patriotism 
as well as every other virtue. A false belief can some- 
times deceive the mind and heart, but may be redeemed 
or relieved by its sincerity. Belief in nothing can appeal 
to neither heart nor mind, and nothing can redeem it or 
relieve it. There is a salutary lesson for times of peace 
as well as war in the Turkish débdcle. 


“The Hungry Sheep’’ 


“The Protestant clergy of to-day are sadly weakened | 
by a spirit of compromise. They are afraid to preach 
Christianity, partly because they do not believe in it and 
partly because they are afraid it won’t ‘draw.’” This is 
the charge that Professor Phelps of Yale makes in the 
November Century against the ministers of his Church. 
Then by way of illustration he cites the case of one clergy- 
man who no longer considers the Bible God’s word, of 
another who does not believe in a future life, and of a 
third who rejects the divinity of Christ. Does the Pro- 
fessor wish these men to be taken as types of a large 
class? It is not clear. Certainly the “advanced” theology 
in many of the books that prominent ministers are writing 
to-day would indicate that the Protestant clergy hold but 
few of the tenets dear to their grandmothers and grand- 
fathers. 
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The second class of ministers that the writer describes 
is one with which the public has long been familiar. It 
is composed of those who unsuccessfully “attempt to 
beguile men into the church by announcing secular 
themes, by the discussion of timely political or literary 
topics,” or “who substitute lectures on Socialism for the 
preaching of the Gospel.” The subjects selected for 
their sermons by many city preachers, it must be owned, 
do smack +of morning paper head-lines; and we often 
marvel at the proclivity that the rectors of even the most 
fashionable churches evince to become purveyors of 
“Christian Socialism,’ so called, while we have observed 
with sadness that some of the leaders of radical Social- 
ism were once ministers. The readiness, too, with which 


Protestant clergymen, and they the most “orthodox,” 


“leave the word of God and serve tables” by taking up 
with zeal passing fads like eugenics and neglecting the 
Gospel of Christ cannot but make the judicious grieve. 
But has Professor Phelps no corrective to suggest for 
these regrettable tendencies? Yes, an admirable one. 
“The tremendous strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” he writes “lies in its fidelity to principle, in its 
religious vitality, and in its hatred of compromise. It 
should be an object lesson to all Protestant ministers.”’ 
They will learn from her, he implies, “that the chief duty 
of a preacher is to hold forth Christianity, and not to 
discourse on sanitation, political economy, or literature.” 


We devoutly wish this excellent advice may be fol-_ 


lowed. No thoughtful Catholic can view without con- 
cern the ever diminishing numbers of those who attend 
Protestant services. The main cause of this, in Professor 
Phelps’ opinion, is the neglect of the ministers to preach 
what the people are eager to hear—the Gospel of Christ. 
That is one reason, no doubt, why pews are empty, but 
not the only one. For a minister who firmly believes the 
truths taught in the Bible and preaches them zealously in 
season and out, though he cannot, of course, speak with 
the authority of the Catholic priest, can preach at least 
with the eloquence born of conviction, But if he neglects 
the Gospel for “topics of the day,” the hungry sheep will 
grow tired of departing Sunday after Sunday unfed, and 
ceasing to come to church at all, will eventually be found 
in the ranks of those either indifferent or hostile to re- 
ligion, who are already far too numerous for our coun- 
try’s good. 


Heroism in Life and Death 


“Six Nuns Perish in Fire to Save Their Charges” — 
er some such heading—was featured over a column in 
the metropolitan papers a few days ago. A fire was 
discovered in the night at St. Joseph’s Female Orphanage 
ef the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word, in San 
Antonio, Texas, and at once the Sisters took thought, 
not of their own peril, but of the hundred or more girls 
and children in their charge. The flames had already 
made great headway, and the Sisters hurried through, 
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awakening the children and conducting them to the fire- 
escapes, and having placed them in charge of the lay- 
assistants and ensured their safety, counted them off 
to see if any had been overlooked. Two were missing, 
and the Sisters, leaving the hundred or more who were 
saved, went back into the burning building to search 
for those who were lost. They were caught in the 
flames, or cut off from rescue, to meet the reward of 
those who could show “no greater love than this.” The 
Superioress, Mother Mary Rossiter, had descended with 
the children, believing all were saved, but hearing the 
cries of a child through the blazing building, rushed 
back into the flames and soon appeared at a window 
with a little girl in her arms. The burning floor gave 
way before the firemen could reach her, and we may 
say of her, and of her charge, and of each of her Sister 
heroines: 


“Descending swiftly from the skies | 
Her guardian angel came; 

He struck God’s lightning from her eyes 
And bore Him back the flame.” 


Such heroism sinks deep into the hearts of non-Cath- 
olics, and counter-balances a thousand shameless and 
shameful calumnies of anti-Catholic slanderers ; and they 
would, perhaps, be shocked to find that Catholics are not 
greatly affected, taking it as a matter of course. Cath- 
olics would only be shocked should the Sisters have acted 
otherwise, knowing that in the circumstances, such action 
is logically demanded, naturally and supernaturally, by 
the whole tenor of their lives. We told recently of the 
Sisters of Charity of Loretto, and of Nazareth, mostly 
girls of Kentucky, who have just completed a century 
of service and filled out many thousands of member- 
ship for the benefit, educational and benevolent, of the 
children of America. 

Fathers Nerinckx and David feeling their need, found 
and formed them on the soil.. With like motive, Mgr. 
Odin, first Bishop of Galveston and of Texas, one of 
the many Apostolic Frenchmen to whom Americans owe 
a debt they can never repay, got the nuns of Lyons, 
some sixty years ago, to form Sisters for the charitable 
needs of his diocese. Bishop Dubuis, his successor, 
directed them also to educational services.. And as the 
brave Kentucky girls grew from a log-cabin into a wide- 
spreading sisterhood of varied charitable and educational 
works, so the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 
spread all over the plains of Texas and into the cities 
and towns of Louisiana, and hospitals grew as if spring- 
ing from the ground, and orphanages for the young, and 
asylums for the old, and schools for the children of the 
poor. And as the original French Sisters dropped off 
one by one, the daughters of Ireland took their places, 
and the daughters of America, and Mexico, and Ger- 
many, and from wherever Catholic Faith felt Catholic 
appeal. Of the Sisters who died to save the orphans of 
San Antonio, Mother Mary Rossiter and Sisters Peter 
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Claver Slevin, Leocadia Nolan and Kostka Farrell, were 
natives of Ireland, Mother Frances Pasteur, of France, 
and Sister Monica Montez, of Mexico. Of diverse 
lands, like the Church they served, in death they 
were not divided. Fourteen years ago, in Galveston, | 
ten Sisters of the same Congregation laid down 
their lives for their orphan charges, not by fire, but by 
flood. As the raging waters rose the Sisters divided the 
hundred orphans among them, tying them in groups 
securely to each Sister, and when the floods abated 
Sisters and orphans were found together on the shore; 
and of them also it was said: In death they were not 
divided. 

We are all surprised by a great occasion, for it occurs 
not always in a lifetime, but we Catholics are not sur- 
prised when priests or Sisters rise to meet it. Their 
whole life is a higher heroism than any death which the 
world deems heroic. Not through any sudden emer- 
gency, but in calm deliberation, they freely sacrifice the 
pleasures of life and die to the attractions of the world. 
Every hour and month and year of the San Antonio 
Sisters had been a sacrifice, not the less real that it was 
voluntary and gladsome, and they died bravely because 
death was to them the joyous crowning of their lives. 
They entered the Gates of Eternal Life a few days be- 
fore the Feast of All Saints, for which they were clothed 
in fitting raiment by their life as by their death. 


{ 
y/ 


Ringing of Church Bells 


A society for the suppression of unnecessary noises is 
conducting an active campaign in Baltimore. Church 
bells have come in for a share of criticism. Cardinal 
Gibbons, hearing that the anti-noise committee proposed 
to get his views on the subject, said: 


“I shall welcome the committee, but I cannot see 
that there should be a great clamor for the stopping 
of church bells. I have observed that the street cars 
make more noise in an hour than church bells make 
in a day. Since this noise crusade started there has 
been more attention paid to church bells, but I do not 
think they are annoying to the general public. Speak- 
ing for the one at the Cathedral, I wish to say that it 
is of mellow tone and I do not believe it disturbs any- 
one. There was some complaint from guests at the 
Hotel Rennert that the bell of St. Alphonsus’ Church 
had disturbed rest, but I believe that has been ad- 
justed.” 

The Baltimore Sun quotes from a book on music 
written by the late Rev. Dr. H. R. Haweis, who argues 
with great spirit that the music of church bells is the 
highest of all forms of music, and anyone who has 
listened on the shores of some of the Swiss lakes to the 
vesper chimes on a Sunday afternoon, or who has heard 
the carillons of Antwerp or Mechlin mingle with the 
midday hum will be likely, says the Sun, to sympathize, 
if not agree, with him. Yet Dr. Haweis himself was the 
most bitter critic of the bells of England and considered 


those of London “insufferable nuisances.” His reason 
was that the English bells, as a rule, are cracked or false, 
producing rank discords and corrupting the public ear. 
Of the musically arranged bells of Belgium he writes: 


“There is no greater mistake than to suppose that - 
bell music every seven minutes is an unpleasant dis- 
turbance or interruption; its very frequency enables 
it to become completely assimilated to our everyday 
life. Are we not surrounded by natural changes and 
effects quite as marked in their way as bell music 
and yet which have no tendency to unsettle, distract 
or weary us? How loud at times does the wind 
blow ; how suddenly on a dark day will the sun burst 
into our room ; how shrill is the voice of our canary, 
which at last we hardly heed at all; how often does a 
rumbling vehicle pass along in the street—and yet 
we cease neither reading nor writing for any of 
theses. 


We agree with the Baltimore editor that this suggests 
the true line of action for those who, bent on suppressing 
unnecessary noises, have been faced with the problem of 
the bells. “Let them not endeavor to get rid of the bells 


or to make the chiming less frequent, but let them insist 


upon the bells being musical and in tune. It ought not 
to be difficult to secure the cooperation of the church 
authorities in this, for a jangling bell or a sweet bell 
jangled out of tune is productive of neither honor to the 
church nor glory to God.” 


Two Ways of Establishing a School in Canada 


Some time ago certain patriotic citizens of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, determined to help to provide British 
seamen for British ships. They bought very cheaply the 
sloop of war Egeria, and started it as a schoolship amid 
great enthusiasm. Soon the work began to languish, one 
of the reasons being lack of funds. Vancouver is not a 
small city ; it prides itself on being pushful, and the Navy 
League has wealthy friends. Hence one would have ex. 
pected friends and patriots to go down into their pockets 
for the money needed. Instead, they went to the Govern- 
ment, an Anglican bishop leading them, and begged help 
from the school funds. 

Edmonton, in Alberta, is not as large as Vancouver; 
neither is it as wealthy. But in it are certain Catholics 
who made up their minds to have a college to educate 
their children in letters, manners and religion. Any un- 
prejudiced person would think such an institution far 
more useful to the community at large than the schoolship 
with its handful of boys; and he would look to see the 
Edmonton Catholics following the example of the Van- 
couver patriots. They did nothing of the kind. They 
opened their purses, subscribing large sums from $10,000 
to $1,000. Up to the present they have given nearly 
$50,000, which will become, most probably, by means of 
the smaller contributions of the poorer, a much larger 
amount. 

But these men were not patriots, but bigots only, They 
knew, therefore, that though the Government undertakes 
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to provide for every grade of education, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to ask public assistance for their college. 
“Help a college in the hands of the Jesuits! Never!” 
would be the reply. Yet it is not presumptuous to ask 
Government -help for a schoolship in the hands of the 
Navy League. This would turn out from time to time 
a baker’s dozen of indifferent sailors. The college would 
turn out hundreds of good citizens. It makes no 
difference, 

Still worse, these Catholics are French Canadians. 
Like their brothers in Ontario, they wish their children 
to retain their mother tongue. It is evident, therefore, that 
they are enemies of the English language and of all true 
education. It makes no difference that practically every 
educated French Canadian acquires good English some- 
how or other, that French has its constitutional rights. 
“We do not see Germans demanding German schools,” 
the adversary replies with fine scorn, ignoring the fact 
that French does not stand in Canada on precisely the 
footing of a foreign language. 

It is the old story of free education. Everywhere the 
enemies of the Catholic religion usurp control of it to 
turn it against Catholics. Catholics, on the contrary, are 
guilty of every social crime if they ask that their religion 
be respected. In Canada it has been seized as a mighty 
weapon against both the faith and the language of those 
whose only fault is that their native gentleness makes 
them ill fitted to resist the brutal aggressiveness of their 
enemies. 


Difficulty Met by Catholic Advanced Schools 


Those interested in the growth and development of 
professional schools and of institutions for advanced 
education under Catholic influence will have heard with 
regret an announcement made in a recent issue of the 
New York Herald. The New York State Board of 
Regents, it appears, published the other day a revised list 
-of the Medical Schools of the country registered in the 
state, this registration giving to physicians holding diplo- 
mas from the schools named in the list the privilege of 
practicing their profession within the limits of New York 
State without further examination. The names of cer- 
tain well-known schools, with Catholic affiliations, for- 
merly appearing in the Regents’ lists have been dropped 
in this year’s revision. The explanation of their action 
‘made by the Regents involves no open criticism of the 
work done in these schools, nor does it, at least directly, 
charge inefficiency in the training imparted. 

Presumably the Board of Regents have accepted the 
Carnegie Foundation’s demands as announced some time 
ago. Aiming to “standardize” educational work in the 
United States, the Carnegie trustees, with an authority 
few will fail to question, have laid down certain iron-clad 
regulations which must be complied with by those insti- 
tutions which seek recognition as up-to-date schools. 
“One of these requisites for a Medical School provides 


that there be on its faculty at least six professors who 
devote all their time to teaching and are not otherwise 
engaged. 

This condition hits well-known Catholic Schools,—and 
very successful schools, be it added,—with particular 
severity. Not possessing the magnificent endowments 
controlled by the big non-religious colleges of the coun- 
try, and therefore not able to pay the large salaries emi- 
nent specialists teaching in them command, these schools 
depend largely on the volunteer teaching of skilled physi- 
cians who, of course, do not concede that this generosity 
on their part should debar them from active work in 
their profession. 

There is no question of their competency for the work 
they freely choose to do, nor is there any doubt of the 
success which their devotedness to the task ordinarily 
achieves. Yet the self-constituted censors of educational 
work throughout the land appear to have influence power- 
ful enough to stamp with unfavorable note the schools 
which, through conditions entirely apart from scholastic 
efficiency, are unable to meet the requisites they presume 
to exact. 

One wonders whether the situation will help to awaken 
Catholic action. Our schools we must keep up. Their 
strength and their success are matters of conscience with 
us, since upon them, whether one speaks of elementary or 
of advanced training, depends the Catholic formation of 
the youth we claim as our own. This success in educa- 
tional work is not to be compassed, however, in the lack 
of the financial support that is so harassing a source of 
care in most of our Catholic institutions. 

Only the other day press reports spoke of the October 
meeting of the corporation of Yale University. The dis- 
cussion on that occasion turned on the university budget 
for the present fiscal year, which calls for an expenditure 
of $1,550,000, and the members of the corporation were 
informed that, in spite of the large gifts recently received 
by Yale, the university stands face to face with a deficit 
unless a considerable increase in its provisions is obtained 
during the year. 

The lesson to Catholics is obvious. We cannot hope to 
cope with the tremendous odds against us in the doing 
of our plain duty unless they, whom God’s bounty has 
specially favored, recognize in the abundance vouchsafed 
to them an imperative sign of their obligation to be God’s 
stewards for the benefit of their fellows. 


——_—_ @ «—__- 


According to a paper in the November Century by 
Edith Rickert, the Greek Letter Societies have a foothold 
in seventy-five American coeducational institutions, and 
has a membership of nearly 50,000 college women. In 
the writer’s opinion, the secret society chapter house is 
little better than a nursery of snobbishness, for only the 
good looking, well dressed, “all-round” wealthy or highly 
connected are wanted there. The ritual is described as 
“childish poppycock,” many members are said to regard 
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their promises ‘‘as binding as marriage vows.” ‘‘Snob- 
bery is the foundation stone of the system, and when it 
goes the system topples,” the investigator attests, and be- 
cause “‘the fraternities live in a world by themselves, shut 
off by an insuperable barrier from those who are not 
their sort,” she considers Greek letter societies among 
women un-American and undemocratic. 


———-- 2 o—__—_—_ 


Our readers will, we are sure, be much interested in 
the letter from Belgrade printed in another column. 
Our correspondent has exceptional facilities for securing 
first-hand and reliable information on the events in the 
Balkans that are changing the map of Europe. The 
facts will be presented to our readers at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and in the graphic and comprehensive 
manner that has made this correspondence so interesting 
and so valuable to the student of contemporaneous 
history. 


THE DAY OF THE DEAD IN ITALY 


“On every ‘grave are flowers all red and golden, 
In Death’s dark valley this is Holy Day.” 


The triumphant strains surfg upon the feast of All Saints 
have given place to the solemn chanting of the Mass for the 
dead, and having rejoiced with those in glory, our thoughts 
turn tenderly and compassionately to those who are still 
suffering in the outer vestibule of the courts of heaven. The 
dead are remembered very lovingly in Italy, and indeed’ it is 
a noticeable fact that, notwithstanding the outward gaiety 
of their demeanor, anything that is sad and sorrowful seems 
to appeal to the Italian in a special manner. The Mother 
of God, under all her numerous titles, is loved and revered by 
them, but it is perhaps to Our Lady of Dolors that they 
offer up their most fervent prayers and petitions. 

To-day, on this. feast of All Souls, every “holy field”— 
as a cemetery is called in Italy—is decked with flowers and 
wreaths, and tiny lamps gleam upon every grave. The ceme- 
tery is visited, more or less all day, by the friends and rela- 
tives of those who are buried there, the sombre hue of their 
garments—for almost everyone in Italy dresses in black on 
All Souls’ Day—contrasting with the brilliant tints of chrys- 
anthemums and asters lying in gorgeous profusion on the 
tombstones of the departed. These flowers usually bloom 
in cemeteries, and this especially the case in the spacious 
Campo Santo, of San Lorenzo, fuori le mure, in Rome, where 
the chrysanthemums form a perfect feast of color. It is a 
charming thought, even though we know that the essential 
and spiritual part of our dear ones is absent, to spend their 
festival day in the place where their dust lies waiting for 
the resurrection, and I think that they looking down on us, 
“with larger, other eyes than ours,’ must rejoice at our re- 
membrance of them. 

In some towns of Umbria, that fair Province where medi- 
eval customs never seem to die out, a special kind of sugar- 
frosted cake, and sweetmeats shaped like beans, appear in 
confectioners’ shops during the month of the dead, and this 
is in all probability a remnant of Paganism, when food and 
drink were invariably placed on a grace. This ancient custom 
of providing for the material wants of the departed would 
seem to have been fairly universal, for it was practised also 
in Sweden and Peru, where the utensils placed on the tomb- 
stone included a whistling jug, so that the spirits who re- 


quired a further supply of refreshment could whistle for it! 
Time was, in Catholic England, when before the feast of 
All Souls children. went round from house to house begging 
for money for Masses for the dead, and later on, after the 
Reformation, this custom was still preserved, only that in- 
stead of money the children begged for fruit and cakes for 
their own delectation. Here is a quaint ditty sung on these 
occasions on the borders of Wales and Shropshire: 


“Soul! Soul! for a soul cake. 

Pray good mistress for a soul cake, 
One for Peter and one for Paul, 

And three for Them who made us all.” 


“Soul! Soul! for an apple or two, 
If you’ve got no apples, pears will do. 

Up with your kettle and down with your pan, 
Give me a good big one and Ill be gone.” 


The feast of All Souls is a very ancient one, dating from 
the year 993, when it was instituted by Odilo, Abbot .of 
Cluny, in consequence of a vision related to him by a 
Sicilian friar. This friar—so we are told—was once walking 
in the vicinity of Mount Etna when he saw, as it seemed to 
him, several souls rising up from the open door of hell, and 
it was revealed to him that these were the souls of those who 
had escaped from the devouring flames on account of prayers 
which had been incessantly offered up for them by priests 
and monks. The word hell in this significance, is doubtless a 
literal translation of “Hades,” a term applied by the Greeks 
to all the kingdoms of the underworld. At first this feast 
was kept only by the monks of Cluny, but later on it was 
ordered by the then reigning Pope that it should be cele- 
brated annually throughout the whole of Christendom—a de- 
cree which was confirmed by all succeeding Pontiffs. 

And all the year round in the Eternal City the dead are 
prayed for at the first hour of night, the hour, that is, which 
follows that of the Ave Maria. I give the origin of this cus- 
tom in the quaint phraseology of an old Italian writer, trans- 
lating his expressions almost literally word for word. 

“The ancient custom of ringing the church bells at the first 
hour of night still continues in Rome, and reminds the faith- 
ful to recite the psalm of the De Profundis for the souls of 
the dead. .The pious practice is also called the Ave Maria 
of the dead, and there is hardly a decent devout Roman 
matron, who on hearing the bell does, not collect her children 
round her and recite with them the prayer. for the dead, 
ending with the Requiem Aeternam. One hour of night! 
Un ’Ora di notte! Forty or fifty years ago these words. 
brought terror to the Romans. The first hour of night meant 
no light in the streets, fear of being trodden on, hours of 
danger and woe to the young man who was not at home to... 
recite the De Profundis with his family. The hour of the 
dead, and the hour when night begins was full of terror to. 
our good forefathers. The practice of saying the De Pro- 
fundis at this hour had a sad beginning. Gigli recounts that 
in the terrible pestilence in 1656, under the Pontificate of 
Alexander VII, the dead were carried to a field near the 
Basilica of St. Paul, and, in suffrage for the souls of those- 
who died of the pest, the recital of the De Profundis was or- 
dered at the first hour of night.” 

The sun has sunk to rest in his gorgeous canopy of gold 
and azure and crimson, the momentary twilight of this. 
southern land is over, and through the darkness the innumer- 
able lights gleam out from the cemetery with their silent 
message of supplication from the dead. They are crying: 
out to us, those helpless prisoners, who cannot help them- 
selves, all through this dreary month of November, and 
though our work lies with the living, and the rush of modern, 
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existence sweeps us along through strenuous days, let our 

prayers be for those who have left us, and let our remem- 

brance of those we have loved and lost take a practical form. 
G. V. CHRISTMAS. 


LITERATURE , 


The Flowing Road. By Caspar WuiTNey. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
This is a book of travels in South America, and, as the 


Philadelphia: 


name indicates, the travelling was done by means of the’ 


wonderful river systems of that continent, the Amazon, the 
Orinoco and the Parana. Mr. Whitney is, we believe, a 
sportsman and an explorer—we do not know which he would 
put first—and he does not care to go outside his character 
to touch on other matters. He has, therefore, little to say 
on the subject of international relations and trade, and he 
does not rail at the Catholic Church. Indeed, he has a kind 
word, when occasion offers, for missionaries and Jesuits, and 
recommends his readers to learn the history of the Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay in Cunninghame Graham’s beautiful work, 
“A Vanished Arcadia.” Mr. Whitney is evidently modest. 
He is not a book maker like, for example, Sir Samuel Baker. 
The reader will, therefore, find this book not quite so excit- 
ing as Baker’s explorations at the sources of the Nile. On 
the other hand one reads it with absolute confidence in the 
author, wondering how he makes so little of what another 
would reckon so great. An example of this, is his account 
of his entrance into the territory of the Bravos and his nar- 
row escape from being abandoned there by a treacherous 
Venezuelan. Though in constant peril of his life, he treats 
the whole matter with good-humored nonchalance. 

Mr. Whitney’s book has one defect, too comtnon in books of 
travel, the lack of a satisfactory map. We think it the duty 
of publishers to: see that no such work goes out without 
a map containing the name of every place mentioned as 
visited. Even though the traveller be not an expert in the 
matter, he can, by means of compass observations, estimates 
of distances travelled daily, and a good atlas, make, when he 
gets home a map sufficiently correct to add greatly to the 
gratification of his readers. Apart from this we have noth- 
ing but praise for this interesting book. lal, WY 


A Picked Company. By Mary Hattocx Foote. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.30. 

A stern Congregationalist minister of the old school, when 
ministers had convictions, starting from a rock-ribbed New 
England village to establish in the newly opened country of 
Oregon a branch of his church where God would be served in 
fervor of spirit, all this occuring in the years that saw the 
beginning of the gold rush of ’49, are elements that may go 
to form an interesting tale. In “A Picked Company” Mrs. 
Foote has realized richly on these materials. Dr. Yardley, 
Deacon Hannington, Aunt Silence and the others, occasion- 
ally let slip remarks, however, that bespeak their ignorance 
of things Catholic. One feels not much surprise at this and 
is inclined to dismiss the matter with a tolerant shrug of 
the shoulders. It is in keeping with the characters. But the 
Indian Qui Court is made to say that the Padres were lazy 
and that the Indians hid from them the existence of the gold 
mines lest their nation be enslaved and the Padres wax rich 
on the easily acquired gold. This statement one cannot pass 
over with a shrug. Probably Mrs. Foote here displays a lit- 
tie animus of her own or else a great deal of ignorance. 
Surely no Indian seeing the work of the early missionaries 
of California could say they were lazy; nor could it be un- 
known even to the Indians that it was only the unflinching 
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opposition of the same Padres that was responsible for his 
people’s freedom. We dislike to draw attention to these 
faults in what is an otherwise commendable production. In 
Barbie we see “Priscilla” set down in the midst of a later 
century, and the story of her love with Jimmy Yardley has 
about it a clean sweetness that is unusual in the novels of 
to-day. Sin, too, is punished. So many authors forget that 
they may not write “finis’ to their books leaving sin tri- 
umphant. It is sad to watch Stella Mutrie as she slips lower 
and lower, but the wages of sin is death and we respect the 
novelist who has the courage nowadays to point the moral. 
TR ARS, AR, 


The Enthusiasts of Port Royal. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Many makers of books to-day seem eager to write on what 
they do not understand, and this is the case especially when 
they take to theology. We have not the faintest idea who 
the author of the work before us is, but we had to read only 
a few pages to see that she had undertaken something en- 
tirely beyond her capacity. She is evidently not even a Jan- 
senist. The somewhat pretentious note on Grace (page 4) 
shows that she has no notion of the term. Yet on it turns 
the whole controversy of the Augustinus, and consequently 
the whole history of Port Royal and Jansenism. Though 
the end of the book gives nearly seven pages of bibliography, 
the author, it is clear, has stuck very close to Sainte-Beuve, 
even taking from him, without verification, a quotation from 
Gibbon. She accepts him as an authority in dogmatic the- 
ology, but this is not surprising in one who seems to take 
Tennyson as an expert in mystic theology, and shows her- 
self ignorant of the commonest practices of the Catholic re- 
ligion. From a literary point of view the book is anything 
but faultless. The first paragraph of the preface gives twice 
a stupid blunder in Greek. We find on the next page: 
“Joseph de Maistre wrote sarcastically”: “ironically” would 
be a better word. Then follows in the quotation “une phan- 
tome crée,’ which is hard on de Maistre. On the first page 
of the first chapter (page 3) is “Corneille Janssen,” a strange 
name for a Hollander. On the following page Jansenius is 
interpreted “the son of Jean,” and there is also a quotation 
in the notes from St. Augustine “De Spiritu et Lettera.” One 
reading that page would suppose that Michael Baius, who 
died in 1589, was alive in Louvain when Jansenius, born in 
1585, was at that university. On page 5 we meet “the cele- 
brated Juste Lipse,’ who appears also on page 6 four times, 
once in the possessive case, “Lipse’s.”” On page 7 St. Augus- 
tine’s “Cité de Dieu” is mentioned, as if he had written in 
French and at the end of the page “The Summary of St. 
Thomas” confronts us. This brings us no further than the 
beginning of page 8. Evidently we have not the space to 
follow up such blunders through the whole book. It goes 
without saying that the book is a fervid apology for Port 
Royal and all its works. Take MAY 


By Liztran Rea. New 


By WitirAm SHarp. Selected 
New York: Duffield 


Studies and Appreciations. 
and arranged by Mrs. William Sharp. 
& Company. 

This book is more interesting for its matter than readable 
for its style. The latter lacks that brilliancy which is such an 
attractive offset to the dry nature of critical writing; nor is 
it conspicuous for the finish which wins a reader’s assent to 
his author’s critical authority. The subjects treated stimulate 
interest, either by their new and recondite character, or by 
the originality of the questions raised about them. Under 
the former estimate fall the essays of “La Jeune Belgique,” 
“Sainte-Beuve,” “The Modern Troubadours.” “Some Dramas 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio,” “Italian Poets of To-Day,” and 
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“The Heroic and Legendary Literature of Brittany.” Origi- 
nality in the treatment and line of inquiry is more noticeable in 
“The Sonnet: Its Characteristics and History,’ “Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets” and “Great Odes.” This last is an at- 
tempt to derive from English usage a suitable descriptive 
definition of this form of English poetry. The use of the 
term in other languages is hardly considered. The essay on 
the Sonnet is a good resumé of the best that has been said 
on the subject, closing with a group of rules and principles 
that are definite without being narrow. In treating the Son- 
nets of Shakespeare and the dramatic and other works of 
recent Italian poets, the author displays that broad tolerance 
which has come to be the recognized trait of English Uni- 
versity writers, and for which “unmoral” is not too harsh a 
term. The infallibility or impeccability of genius is not a 
recognized tenet of any creed, and when Shakespeare used the 
sonnet to unlock the guilty secret of his unchecked heart, or 
D’Annunzio selects the stage for the exhibition of moral 
“terata” or Carducci degrades lyric poetry to the explicit 
homage of Satan, the duty of criticism is (if not to avert its 
gaze) to show how even men of undoubted talent have fallen 
below the true standard, not to lower that standard till it 
meets the measure of a stooping genius. For an artist is so 
called because he produces works of art. But not all is to be 
accepted as art which an artist produces. M. McN. 


Taken from the French of “A 
Carmelite Nun.” By Atice Lapy Lovat. With a Preface by 
Mer. Rosert Hucu Benson. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.00. 

Few great names have become so familiar and are so uni- 
versally revered as that of the humble Saint of Avila. To her 
the Church owes the glory of the Reformed Order of Carmel, 
and the faithful are most largely indebted for their providential 
devotion to the great Patron whose glory, power and love she 
proclaimed to the world: “I do not remember ever to have 
asked anything of Saint Joseph which he did not obtain for me.” 

The various Lives of Saint Teresa which have recently made 
their appearance in our language, as well as the popular edition 
of her works, and the newly translated writings of her spiritual 
son, Saint John of the Cross, are in themselves a most effective 
protest against the materialism of our age. With a charm of 
simplicity that never loses its freshness, the French Carmelite 
nun, to whom we owe the present Life, has admirably traced 
for us, the sane, strong, and ever lovable character of the Found- 
ress of her Order. The book, thanks to the sympathetic labors 
of Lady Lovat, is now offered to English readers. 

While the author has not failed in truthfully portraying the 
sublime contemplative, whose heart was literally pierced by the 
flame-tipped spear of an angel, retaining after death the deep 
cicatrice of the wound which is commemorated in the Church 
by a special feast, yet her main purpose evidently was to de- 
scribe with loving minuteness the Saint as she appeared before 
the world, as men beheld her amid untiring labors imposed on 
her by the manifest will of God, and as her spiritual children 
best knew her within the cloister walls. We here realize how 
truly human, and like to ourselves she was, clay, indeed of our 
clay, and yet a saint at whose feet we gladly kneel with equal 
love and veneration, asking for her intercession with that di- 
vine Spouse, who even upon earth, constantly favored her with 
His familiar and intimate intercourse. 

Though the writer, therefore, has striven to do justice to 
_ that mystical life in which the soul of the Saint was absorbed, 
she at the same time, like a true daughter of Saint Teresa, has 
never forgotten to warn her readers that it was not upon these 
special signs of divine favor that the saint set the greatest 
value, but upon the ordinary means of the Sacraments and 
Sacramentals, which are the common possession of all the faith- 
ful. The great consolation of the Saint in founding a new 


The Life of Saint Teresa. 


monastery was ever the thought that she was preparing a new 
home for the Blessed Sacrament. Humility, obedience and suf- 
fering were the means of her sanctification; and the lesson of 
her life is best summed up in the advice given by her to the 
prioress of Veas: “My child,” she said, appearing to her in 
glory, “if I enjoy the blessed vision of God, it is due, not to 
revelations and ecstacies, but to the practice of virtue. Too 
much attention should not be paid to extraordinary graces. 
He who keeps the law of God, and the commandments, alone 
shall be saved.” 
Composed in the spirit of this doctrine, the book is an excel- 
lent antidote against the worldliness and materialism amid -which 
we live. May it stimulate especially a renewed interest in the 
writings of the Saint herself, beneath whose statue, at the en- 
trance of St. Peter’s, is inscribed the title, Mater Spiritualium. 
ieee 


Italian Travel Sketches. By James Suity, LL.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Books and “Cook’s” have now made Southern Europe so 
familiar to Americans, that they will read with but languid in- 
terest this volume of Italian sketches. Dr. Sully begins his 
book, however, with two chapters on the “History of Travel in 
Italy,’ which show wide reading, and his reflections on what he 
saw during his tours are scholarly and quite free from British 
narrowness, though it should be remarked that Catholics still 
have a foolish prejudice against being called “Papists,” and 
having their religion termed the “Romish” one. Tom Coryat, 
an Englishman, who briskly “did” Italy in 1611, or so, “opened 
his eyes with boyish wonder,” says the author, “at the sight 
of the forks used at the Italian table,’ quaintly suggesting as 
the reason of the-strange custom, that “ ‘the Italian cannot by any 
means indure to have his dish touched with fingers, seeing all 
men’s fingers are not alike clean, and he is said to have adopted 
the custom on his return to England.” Dr. Sully gives a sympa- 
thetic description of a Corpus Christi procession he witnessed 
in Rovio, “a considerable Swiss village on the eastern slope of 
Lugano. The charm of the spectacle,” he writes, “lay in the 
natural and beautiful expression of a spiritual uplifting, of a 
holy joy. No giggling or other sign of irreverence marred its 
dignity. All seemed to be filled with the sense of a 
beautiful rite, and of the supreme value of the minutes, during 
which their humble dwelling place was glorified by the visit of 
something half divine.” Rather let us say “Someone wholly di- 
vine.” W. Dz. 

Introductory Philosophy. A Textbook for Colleges and 
High Schools. By CHartes A. Duspray, S.M., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the Marist College, Washington, D: C. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.60. 

As a storehouse of epitomized philosophic lore, this book is 
quite remarkable. It is an introductory philosophy, not in the 
sense of being elementary, but because it introduces one to al- 
most every philosophic question that has enjoyed the mind of 
man, from the early days of the world, down to the present time. 
Beginning its general introduction with an exposition of the 
nature of philosophy, it carries the reader through more than 
six hundred pages of closely printed and closely reasoned matter 
from Empirical Psychology through Logic, Aesthetics, Ethics, 
Epistemology, Cosmology, Rational Psychology and Theodicy; 
and ends with a brief history of ancient and modern philosophy. 
There are many points which will recommend this work to 
teachers of philosophy. It is clear and orderly. Its definitions 
usually define; a quality sadly lacking in not a few modern 
philosophies. Its criticisms are conservative, and its positive 
treatment is rapid, brought, as it should be, close to the world 
it is supposed to explain. It takes cognizance of the accepted 
and sane conclusions of the other sciences. 
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In the matter of discriminative treatment, however, we sce 
room for improvement. While realizing the importance of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, we think the space alotted to it by the 
author is out of proportion to the rest of his work, and tends 
to exaggerate its value. For example, as much’ space is given 
to a discussion of the nature, etc., of Pleasure and Pain, Emo- 
tions and Seritiments, as is given to the whole of Applied Ethics, 
with its important questions of Right, Duty, Lying, Suicide, 
Duelling, Private Ownership of Property, the Family, the State, 
etc. Again, ten pages are given to a study of Beauty, and five 
assigned to the proofs of the existence of God. 

Intimatély connected, and partially identified, with this want 
of proportion, is a lack of perspective. Apart from the different 
amount of space assigned to them, there is no means taken to 
make broad principles of universal application stand out in sharp 
contrast with corollaries and particular applications. Still, as 
the professor can do much to remedy these shortcoming, they 
may easily be neglected in a final estimate of Dr. Dubray’s pains- 
taking and highly praiseworthy work. Wo Je 1B 


Predigten und Ansprachen. Zunachst ftir die Jugend ge- 
bildeter Stande. Von Mscr. Dr. Paut Baron vE Maruirs 
(Ansgar Albing.) St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.65. 

The lectures and sermons, contained in this volume, were for 
the greater part delivered before student assemblies or in a 
college chapel. In their printed form they are mainly intended 
to afford spiritual reading to the pupils in our Catholic schools 
of higher education. An academic atmosphere consequently per- 
vades the book. Its appeal throughout, is rather to the intellect, 
than directly to the heart of the reader. Lectures upon faith, 
the reading of the Scriptures, and similar subjects, alternate with 
sermons upon sanctity, and those virtues especially required by 
the future champions of Christianity. 


The C. Wildermann Co. of New York have out an attractive 
edition of the Holy Scriptures which bears the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Farley and Archbishop Prendergast. Mgr. Henry A. 
Brann writes a preface, which tells how Catholics should read 
the Bible, and just before the New Testament, is inserted the in- 
dulgence Leo XIII granted those who read the Gospels a quarter 
of an hour daily. The book is well printed, bound and il- 
lustrated. 


Like the stream that joins together a chain of dissimilar lakes, 
“the thread that unites the stories in this book,” writes Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, explaining the title of his new volume, “is 
‘The Unknown Quantity,’ the sense of mystery and strangeness 
that runs through human life.’ The tales are some two score in 
number, and for their setting, range from Canada to Palestine. 
Some of “the half-told tales’ seem hardly that. The three stories 
of Canada, beginning the book, are perhaps, the best, and “The 
Mansion” and “The Sad Shepherd,’ which end it, are good 
Christmas tales. The author is a writer who chooses his words 
carefully, and is fond of making his stories bring home a little 


lesson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


“Thy Kingdom Come,” by Rev. William Stephens Kress, of 
the Ohio Apostolate, is a booklet primarily written for converts, 
but equally useful for the instruction of Catholics. As a 
demonstration of the beauty and truth of Catholic doctrine, it 
is intended to remove the difficulties in the way of Protestants, 
while it will likewise serve to confirm those already within the 
Church. “The Red Peril” is the title of another brochure by 
the same author. It is an explanation of the true nature of 
Socialism, of its inherent animosity towards religion, and of 
the futility of its economic promises. Much valuable matter 
has been compressed into the fifty-six pages of this little pamph- 


let, which is sold on the same terms as the above, at $5.00 per 
hundred, and 10 cents for single copies. Both booklets are pub- 
lished by the Ohio Apostolate, Clevel and, O. 


The reader who remembers pleasantly the “Phoebe and Ernest” 
of a few years ago, will enjoy Inez nee Gillmore’s “Phoebe, 
Ernest and Cupid,” which Henry Holt & Co. publish. Brother 
and sister have grown up meanwhile, marry and before the book 
ends, have children of their own. The author seems to portray 
quite en the middle-class American family of our smaller 
towns. Phoebe’s addiction to slang and “a good time” is doubt- 
less typical enough. Except during the Professor Hazeltine 
episode Mrs. Gillmore’s characters act and talk naturally, her 
keen powers of observation and discernment are particularly 
conspicuous in the chapter about New York, while the account 
of Phoebe’s wedding is full of pathos and humor. 


“Il-Starred Babbie” is a story of the Pennsylvania coal- 
mines, by Will W. Whalen. The writer knows the coalfield’ 
and its people, and has a fluent and facile pen, which, how- 
ever, he forces frequently into classical conceits and preci- 
osities that are foreign to the atmosphere. There are strikes. 
and quarrels and old women’s gossip—too much of it—but 
the tone is thoroughly healthy, and Bdbbie’s heroic  sacri- 
fices relieves the sordidness of the surroundings, which is 
over-stressed. The writer could produce a strong story if 
he let himself tell naturally what he knows of the mining 
folk, particularly their virtues. (Boston: Mayhew Pub. Co. 
$1.00.) 


In the Ecclesiastical Review for November, there is a very in- 
teresting and scholarly study by Dr. Henry of the various trans- 
lations of the first line the Matins Hymn of the Seven Dolors; 
“Jam toto subitus vesper eat polo.’ “There are ten transla- 
tors of the line, and it is curious that not one of the ten seems- 
to be aware of the existence of an opposite interpretation to his 
own, or feels called upon to discuss the possibility of another 
view, or to justify his own rendering.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK: 
Essentials of French. By Victor - Francois, Ph.D. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YOR 
This and That and the Other. ee it. Belloc. $1.25. 
Adapted from the German by a Sister of 


90 cents. 


THOMAS J. FLYNN & CO., BOSTON 
Come Lord Jesus, Come! 
St. Joseph. 

HARPER re BROS., NEW YORK: 

Your United States. By Arnold Bennett. $2.00. 

B. HERDER, ST. LOUIS: 

History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. 
Hartmann Grisar, S.J. $4.50. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO., NEW YORK: 

Citizens Made and Remade. By William R. George and Lyman B. 
Stowe, $1.25; Gutter-Babies. By Dorothea Slade. $1.25; The Children 
of Light. By Florence Converse. $1.35; Americans and Others. By 
Agnes Repplier, Litt.D. $1.10. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK: 


(Vol. III.) By 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. $3.50; 
Miriam Lucas. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. $1.35. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK: 
The Business of Being a Woman. By Ida M. Tarbell. $1.25. 


THE C. WILDERMANN CO., NEW YORK 
The Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin evalenie 


Latin Publication: 
L. PUSTET, OENIPONTE: 


Annus liturgicus cum introductione in disciplinam liturgicam. 
Michaele Gatterer, S.J. 


Auctore- 


Pamphlets: 


BLAKE & SON, TORONTO: 


Werke By Andrew O’Malley. 


The Wreck of the Titanic. 

B. ER oh FOU Se ee z 
holi t n Socia eform Series 

Ne “TIL The House Problem: Edited pa Leslie A. St. L. Toke, B.A. 

20 cents; No. ie The Church and Eugenics. By Rev. Thomas ae 

Gerrard. 20 cent 
MONTREAL PRESS, MONTREAL: 

Missions and Retreats of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


Nolin, S.J. 


By Rev. John By. 
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EDUCATION 


Home Education in Rural Districts—Report of the Catholic 
Education Association 


A zealous priest, now engaged in mission work in a sparsely 
settled district in the South, sends us a note of warning re- 
garding a new danger Catholics are called upon to provide 
against in their efforts to stop the leakage which threatens 
the Church in such localities. 
tions, the missioner writes, he has found in many Catholic 
homes the literature and advertising matter of the Home In- 
struction Department of the Calvert School of Baltimore, 
Maryland. This is a.non-Catholic school founded, its pros- 
pectus tells us, in 1897 by a group of men and women, promi- 
fent in the life of the community, for the purpose of educat- 
ing children from six to twelve years of age by the best 
methods known to modern educational science. The trustees 
secured expert teachers, erected a specially planned building 
and provided an equipment unexcelled, and so gratifying were 
the results secured by the school that they determined to ex- 
tend its usefulness and influence. Pupils no matter where 
located were to be enabled to share in its instruction and 
superior advantages. 

The Home Education Department was accordingly de- 
signed, its aim being to reach children who, through choice 
or necessity, were to be’ educated at home, and the school, 
therefore, is now able to come to the pupil, giving him the 
same work, the same methods, and the same individual attention 
that pupils in its own classrooms enjoy. 

This purpose of Calvert School is of course in itself en- 
tirely praiseworthy and one will not be surprised to learn that 
it is now, through its Home Education Department, educat- 
ing children in every state of the Union and in seventeen 
foreign countries. For obvious reasons it is a development 
in educational work which Catholics must view with mis- 
giving, since to all intents and purposes the facilities af- 
forded in the new departure are precisely those provided for 
pupils in Protestant and so-called non-sectarian schools. Yet, 
as our missionary correspondent points out, the temptation 
to accept and use these facilities is already strong among 
Catholic parents living in rural or sparsely settled communities, 
where no adequate provision can as yet be made for Catholic 
schools. 

Nor is one surprised. The disadvantages facing those in- 
terested in the training of children in these localities may 
not be overlooked. Even where a school exists its distance 
often makes it difficult for children to attend its classes; 
during the winter the roads are frequently impassable for 
even those little ones who live within walking distance; 
sometimes the way to school is too lonely for young people 
to travel unattended by grown escorts; not seldom the rural 
schools are inefficient and at times the teachers in charge are 
objectionable to parents. 

Tiue, there is for Catholic parents the other alternative of 
the boarding school. Unfortunately not all those who desire 
the religious education of their children are so favored of 
fortune as to possess the means necessary to give to their 
sons and daughters the opportunities it affords; many are 
disinclined to part with their children, even for such oppor- 
tunities, especially whilst these are young and impression- 
able. 

These and other motives not seldom compel parents in the 
isolated rural districts to face the problem of an education at 
home. Heretofore, the usual method of procedure for one 
who found himself obliged to solve the problem has been to 
send to the nearest stationer’s for a reader, a copybook, an 
arithmetic and a supply of pads and pencils. The prospectus 


In the course of his ministra- . 


of Calvert’s Home Education scheme describes the results: 
“With this equipment the child acquired—at great waste of 
time, labor and misdirected effort, as the net result of several 
years’ work—some ability to read, but with little knowledge 
of books in themselves or of those classics with which every 
child should be acquainted, and which can be properly ap- 
preciated only when read at a certain age; ability to write, 
for the most part incorrectly, with great labor and without 
power of expression; and some knowledge, generally inac- 
curate and unsystematic of figures.” 

The Calvert School course is planned to meet the deficien- 
cies emerging from such conditions. Through its help an 
orderly progress is made possible without gaps, overlapping 
or wrong emphasis, leading the pupil from the start with the 
elements to a well-rounded complete knowledge of the field 
covered. 

The “one essential” unhappily is neglected in its program, 
and in the daily lesson outlines of specific work to be done 
each day, mailed once a week to each pupil in time for him 
to begin study Monday morning, there is no hint or sugges- 
tion of religious instruction, nor is provision made for the 
Catholic influence that should accompany every detail of the 
intellectual development of the Catholic child. 

Were it not possible, writes our missionary correspondent, 
to meet this deficiency and to adopt a plan, which has al- 
ready attracted many Catholics in rural districts, to helpful 
service among ourselves? And he has some exceedingly 
practical suggestions to urge. Could not, he asks, the Catho- 
lic educators of the country, in their annual convention, come 
to the assistance of Catholic parents, placed in the circum- 
stances here described, and of those Mission Priests who 
have no parochial schools or Religious Sisters or Brothers 
to train the little ones of their districts? It should’ be an 
easy task for a properly constituted committee of that gath- 
ering to formulate a course designed for Catholic children, 
along the lines of the system, in most respects excellent, at 
present used by the Home Education Department of the 
Calvert School. And until something of the kind will have 
been prepared the Catholic Truth Societies could publish in 
convenient pamphlet form the fine courses of studies now 
followed in some of our larger cities, notably those of New 
York and Philadelphia. The Truth Societies could, also, 
cause to be prepared and published a collection of “Daily 
Lessons,” charts, etc., similar to those of the Calvert School, 
mapping out the work to be done by the Catholic child at 
home for each year, and following closely the graded work 
assigned to the pupils of the city parochial schools. The 
facility the suggestions imply to meet a condition whose 
claim for helpful action is quite clear to everyone, ought to 
win speedy and favorable response to the missioner’s petition. 
The success which Calvert School has achieved is sufficient 
evidence that the program and the “Daily Lessons” charts 
will meet cordial welcome from ,Catholic parents’ living in 
isolated districts. 


From the Secretary of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, the Rev. Francis W. Howard, of Columbus, Ohio, there 
comes to us the report of the papers.and addresses presented 
at the ninth annual meeting of the Association and its De- 
partments, held in Pittsburgh, Pa. on June 24-27, 1912. The 
report, in its topics and discussions affording an excellent 
statement of the actual position of Catholic education, in the 
United States, is proof manifest of the active, hopeful and 
fruitful interest shown by Catholic educators in the work of 
the Association. The success marking the steady and sub- 
stantial growth of the body each year, Father Howard ex- 
plains, is due te. two things: : 
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“First, the Association was organized as a purely volun- 
tary society and has always retained this character. Its 
annual meeting is held with the permission, and under 
the authority of the Ordinary of the diocese in which it 
assembles. It is well understood and agreed by all its 
members, that it shall not develop into an institution. 
It has, therefore, never assumed any legislative power, 
and it has never sought to impose regulations or recom- 
mendations on any of its members. The member who 
attends the meeting knows that he does so with the under- 
standing that he is present as an individual, and that he does 
not commit his institution, his order, or his diocese to 
any proposal or suggestion he may see fit to offer for the 
improvement of Catholic educational work. This has 
promoted a spirit of confidence and of helpfulness in all 
the deliberations. 

“The second cause of the success of the Association 
hes in the fact that it was organized with a single purpose 
in view: to promote by study, conference and discussion 
the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in the 
United States; and through the nine years of its exis- 
tence it has never deviated in any way from this purpose. 
The time of the Convention seems too short to deal with 
the questions that arise, but Catholic educators of the 
country are always anxious to attend the meetings for 
they know that the entire time is given to the study and 
discussion of problems and interests that directly relate 
to the work of Catholic education.” 


That the policy thus outlined is a wise one the important 
place in Catholic educational work conceded to the Associa- 
tion to-day is convincing evidence, as is, too, the cordial and 
sympathetic approval its work has received from the bishops 
of the country from the date of its organization. 


IML, Jf. (ONE. 


The retirement is announced of Father William Delany from 
the Provincialate of the Society of Jesus in Ireland and Australia. 
Father Delany, who is now in his 78th year, had served eighteen 
years as Rector of the Catholic University, and during his term 
it invariably held first place among all competing institutions. 
During the passage of the National University Bill Mr. Birrell 
paid high tribute to his character and educational services. He 
is succeeded by Rev. T. V. Nolan, S.J., Rector of Clongowes 
Wood, and former Rector of Mungret College, Limerick. 


ECONOMICS 


Food, Manufactures and the Coming Politics 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United States during 1911 
was larger considerably than during 1910. This year they have 
fallen off again. For the eight months ended August, 1911, the 
export of wheat was nearly 19 million bushels: for the same 
period this year it was a little over 13 millions. The export of 
flour during both periods was virtually the same, over 6 million 
barrels; but oatmeal fell from 25 million pounds to less than 5 
million, and corn from 48 million bushels to 24 million. Beef 
fell from 57 million pounds to 34 millions; but bacon, hams and 
pickled pork rose from 285 million pounds to 317 million, and 
was much in excess of the export of 1910. How insignificant the 
export of food is becoming may be seen from the fact that the 
export of wheat and flour represents no more than 50 million 
bushels, out of a crop of about 600 millions, without allowing 
for the Canadian wheat shipped through American ports. On 
the other hand, the export of steel and iron, manufactured and 
unmanufactured, rose for the periods under discussion, from the 
value of 125 millions in 1910, to 159 millions and 190 millions in 
4911 and 1912 respectively. The export of raw cotton in these 


years was worth 192 million dollars, 240 million, and 287 million: 
that of manufactured cotton was 23 million dollars, 29 million 
and 36 million. The proportion of the latter to the former in- 
creased from .119 plus to .121 minus and .125 plus. 

All this goes to show what has been pointed out so often, the 
change of the United States from a producer of raw material 
into a manufacturing country. This has a great effect on the 
When we were large producers of food we 
could feed our own cheaply, and supply cheap food to others. 
Now we need most of our food for ourselves, and we are fixing 
our attention on Canada and Argentina, as sources of food in 
a not very distant future. In other words, instead of supplying 
other nations out of our abundance, we are beginning to enter 
into competition with them for supplies, of which the ratio to 
the demand is diminishing steadily. The retaining of our home 
products has its effect in raising prices. It lessens the supply 
for the rest of the world, and we have to pay the price other 
nations offer, to keep our products for our own people. Besides, 
the general rise in wages influences the cost of food. The 
quantity of this is no longer what might be called superabundant, 
and the consumers have more money than before to buy it. 

It is very pleasant to watch the growth of the United States 
as a manufacturing country; but one may ask whether, con- 
sidering our conditions, this involves any necessity of ceasing to 
be a great food producing country. European countries are 
limited in area. It is physically impossible for England, for in- 
stance, to feed its manufacturing population. The case with this 
country is quite the reverse. It is almost impossible to fix a 
limit for the population it could nourish; and certainly it could, 
for many years to come, feed its own, and yet have a handsome 
surplus of food to export, an important condition, as we have 
noticed, of cheap food. 

It seems that political parties and their aims are changing in 
this country with all other things. We are at a crisis in our 
history: it may be that in a few years Republican and Democrat 
will: be no more than names, just as Whig, Federalist, Locofoco, 
etc.,, are to-day. The new politician will have many problems 
to face. We are inclined to believe that he who takes up the 
economical cultivation of the land, not only in the far West, but 
also in the many waste places in the Eastern States, will be the 
H. W. 


cost of living, 


successful one. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


During his long service in, Congress, and specially as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Indian Affaifs, the late Vice-President 
Sherman was the ever ready defender of the rights of the 
Catholic Indians. After the contest in the House of Representa- 
tives over the Tribal Funds issue, the Marquette League passed 
a formal. vote of thanks to him for the assistance he had ren- 
dered the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, in the effort to 
secure for the Indians the right to have their children educated 
in Catholic Schools. In this connection also, it is worth re- 
calling the tribute paid to the Catholic Sisterhoods by Mr. Sher- 
man, in an address he delivered at Nazareth, Michigan, May 18, 
i blal es : 

“To me the Catholic Sisterhood seems to be one of the strong- 
est proofs of the existence of a hereafter. I speak not as a 


‘member of the Catholic Church, or a sectarian, or a member of 


any religious belief. These noble women have given up all that 
they have in this world, their wealth, their homes, their hearts, 
their lives, and have devoted all their energies and entire atten- 
tion to the rearing of others’ children, to the guiding of youths 
and to the turning of mature minds to loftier sentiments, with 
no hope whatever of any reward, except that which they hope for 
in the great beyond. There is no more potent demonstration of 
the existence of God than the work of the Sisters. All praise, 
all honor to the great army of the Catholic Sisterhoods.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The new Cathedral of Denver, Colorado, a magnificent edifice 
costing five hundred thousand dollars, was solemnly dedicated, 
on Sunday, October 27, by His Eminence Cardinal Farley, of New 
York. The silver jubilee of the consecration of Right Reverend 
N. C. Matz, Bishop of the diocese of Denver, fell on the day 
following, October 28, and the Catholics of the city had made 
every effort to stamp the dual celebration as the greatest ecclesi- 
astical function ever witnessed in the country west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Fifteén bishops were in attendance, and thirty-five 
thousand persons participated in the dedicatory services and in the 
monster parade of Catholic societies and organizations, of Sun- 
day afternoon. Following the dedication, Solemn Pontifical 
Mass, in presence of the Cardinal was celebrated by the Metro- 
politan of Santa Fé, Most Reverend John B. Pitaval. The 
sermon of the day was preached by Most Reverend John J. 
Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, and the leading pulpit orator 
among American Churchmen to-day. In an eloquent defense 
of the Catholic Church’s true progressive spirit, Archbishop 
Glennon made this telling point: 

“For a thousand years the reformers, statesmen, and church- 
men have been trying to reform the moral code of the church 
as it was in the beginning,” he said. “On the positive side, all 
their labors have done is to add the institution of divorce, and on 
the negative side, to detract from the sacrament of penance or 
the confessional.” 

Archbishop Glennon also defended the confessional as the great 
bulwark and safeguard to the moral life of all nations where the 
church existed. 

Right Reverend Bishop Matz celebrated his jubilee Mass in 
the newly consecrated church at nine o'clock, Monday, October 
28, and the jubilee sermon was preached by Right Reverend 
Bishop Tihan, of Lincoln, Nebraska. In the evening the priests 
of the diocese gave a banquet at the Brown Palace Hotel, in 
honor of their jubilarian Bishop, and between the hours of 7.30 
and 9.30 a public reception to Cardinal Farley was held in the 
hotel parlors. 


Bequests amounting to $180,000 are made in the will, re- 
cently admitted to probate in Newport, R. I., of Mrs. Marion 
Cutting, widow of Brockholst Cutting. The sum of $150,000 
is left to the St. Clare Home, of Newport; $50,000 to be used 
for the erection of a building in memory of her two sons, 
and. the remainder to be,held in trust for its maintenance. 
The St. Clare Home is conducted by the Daughters of the 
Holy Ghost, who in addition care for the sick poor in their 
homes. The Little Sisters of the Poor, in New York, receive 
$15,000, and a like sum is bequeathed to the Asylum of St. 
Vincent de Paul, also of New York. 


Hugh Law, M. P. for West Donegal, and second son of 
the former Lord Chancellor of Ireland, is a recent convert 
to the Faith. 


Six Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word gave up their 
lives to save the children intrusted to their care, when St. John’s 
Orphanage, in San Antonio, Texas, was swept by fire, on October 
30. Of the nine nuns who were in charge of the orphanage only 
three escaped. Mother Mary of the Cross Rossiter, the Mother 
Superior, was outside in safety when she heard a child inside 
crying for help, and returned to rescue it. She and the child 
perished before help could reach them. The others who lost their 
lives were: Mother Mary Pasteur, a native of France; Sister 
Peter Claver Slevin, and Sister Leocadia Nolan, both of Dublin, 
Ireland; Sister Mary Monica Montez, of Mexico, and Sister 
Mary Kostka Farrel, of Kildare, Ireland. Mother Mary of the 


Cross Rossiter was a native of Wexford, Ireland. All but three 
of the children were saved. 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, who journeyed to Denver to 
preside at the dedication of Denver’s beautiful cathedral, will, ere 
he returns to New York, visit San Francisco, to be the guest for 
a few days of Most Reverend Archbishop Riordan. This will be 
the first occasion in twenty-five years that the Golden Gate City 
shall have opportunity to entertain a Prince of the Church. 
Cardinal Gibbons visited San Francisco shortly after his eleva- 
tion, a quarter of a century ago. It'is somewhat of a coinci- 
dence that the Metropolitan of New York goes to the coast 
shortly after he was created Cardinal, and also in the same 
month, and very near the same date, as the visit of Cardinal 
Gibbons twenty-five years ago. Cardinal Farley is accompanied 
on his western tour by Monsignor Lavelle, rector of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York; Monsignor McGean, rector of Old 
St. Peter’s, New York, and Monsignor James V. Lewis, the 
Cardinal’s Secretary. 


_ OBITUARY 


Rey. Nicholas Walsh, S.J., died at St. Francis Xavier’s, Dublin, 
October 19, in his eighty-seventh year. Born in Wexford, 1825, 
he was educated and ordained at Maynooth, and having served 
some years on the Wexford mission, entered the Society of 
Jesus, 1858, and twelve years later became Provincial of Ireland. 
He was a noted preacher and was said to have given retreats to the 
clergy in every diocese of Ireland. He also conducted retreats 
for the laity during many years at Milltown Park Retreat House, 
which he helped to build. After retiring from the Rectorship of 
Milltown Park, he gave his leisure to the writing of books, of 
which “Life of Cardinal Franzelin,” “Comparative Number of 
Saved and Lost,” and “Old Things and New,” have run through 
several editions. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Lists of Books for Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read the practical suggestions in AMERICA, from the 
Librarian of the Buffalo Catholic Institute, in regard to lists of 
books for children. The leaflet plan has many advantages as a 
most convenient form for distribution by pastors and: parents. 
Each child could then easily get a copy and keep it for ready 
reference. Perhaps in this way, by a gradual process, the im- 
portant work of getting a complete catalogue of approved books 
for Catholic children could be accomplished. 

The Cleveland Public Library, at its own expense, has lately 
published a notable list of Catholic authors, compiled by Miss 
E. L. Haley, who is a Catholic, and a most competent librarian. 

It would be an easy matter to pick out from such a list the 
books suitable for children. Many other Catholics holding of- 
ficial positions in Public Libraries might arrange a co-operative 
plan to show the books already on the shelves, and a suggestive 
list of books that have a claim to be considered. For obvious 
reasons each library is concerned about increasing circulation. 

About the year 1890, the late Professor George E. Hardy, 
one of the founders of the Catholic Summer School 
at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, compiled a list en- 
titled “Five Hundred Books For The Young,” which was pub- 
lished by the Scribners. While not restricting his plan to Catho- 
lic authors only, Professor Hardy rigorously excluded bigoted 
writers of all denominations. 

Tuomas McMmrtan, C.S.P. 
415 West 59th Street, New York City. 
October 31, 1912. 
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CHRONICLE 


Thanksgiving Day.—President Taft has issued the 
usual Thanksgiving Day proclamation, in which he says: 


“A God fearing nation like ours owes it to its inborn 
and sincere sense of moral duty to testify its devout 
gratitude to the All Giver for the countless benefits it 
has enjoyed. For many years it has been customary at 
the close of the year for the national Executive to call 
upon his fellow countrymen to offer praise and thanks 
to God for the manifold blessings vouchsafed to them 
in the past and to unite in the earnest suppliance for their 
continuance. 

“The year now drawing to a close has been notably 
favorable to our fortunate land. At peace within and 
without,.free from the perturbations and calamity that 
have afflicted other peoples; rich in harvests so abundant, 
and industries so productive that the overflow of our 
prosperity has advantaged the whole world, strong in the 
steadfast conservation of the heritage of self-government, 
bequeathed to us by the wisdom of our fathers, and firm 
in the resolve to transmit that heritage unimpaired, but 
rather improved by good use, to our children and our 
children’s children for all time to come, the people of 
this country have abounding cause for contented 
gratitude.” 

The President then, in pursuance of long established 
usage, invites his countrymen, “wheresoever they may 
sojourn, to join on Thursday, the 28th day of this month 
of November, in appropriate ascription of praise and 
thanks to God for the good gifts that have been our 
portion, and in humble prayer that His great mercies 
toward us may endure.” 


We'll Fight On, Says Mr. Roosevelt.—Senator Joseph 
M. Dixon, chairman of the Progressive National Com- 
mittee, declares that as a result of the elections the Pro- 


gressive Party will claim its official place as the dominant 
opposition to the triumphant Democrats. “We polled 
more than four million votes,” he said, “and will go for- 
ward immediately with our work of complete organiza- 
tion, looking to the control of the House of Representa- 
tives two years from this time.” Mr. Roosevelt is re- 
ported as saying: “The party is here to stay, and it will 
stay. It is not a question of a leader, but of broad prin- 
ciples, all of which were outlined during the campaign. 
That is all I can say at this time.” 


Some Election Features.—President-elect Wilson is 
the first Democratic nominee for the Presidency to re- 
ceive the support of the State of Massachusetts since 
James Monroe, in 1820. Notwithstanding Governor 
Wilson’s great victory, carrying forty of the forty-eight 
States, he is elected by a minority of the popular vote. 
Wilson’s total vote is about 6,700,000, the combined 
Taft-Roosevelt vote about 7,700,000.——The next House 
of Representatives will have 296 Democrats, 122 Repub- 
licans, and 17% Progressive members. This gives the 
Democrats a clean majority of 15% over the combined 
A general increase in the Socialist vote 
Four new States, Michigan, 
declared for woman 


opposition. 
is manifest in the returns. 
Kansas, Oregon and Arizona, 
suffrage. 


Litigation Reform—On November 7, Chief Justice 
White announced from the bench a sweeping revision of 
the procedure in equity cases in Federal Courts through- 
out the United States. The new rules will have the effect 
of simplifying, expediting and cheapening the trial of 
such cases. They will go into effect on February 1, 1913, 
and will apply, not only to the Supreme Court itself, but 
to all courts of the Federal tribunal. 
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Argentina.—The recent celebration of the centenary of 
independence, which took in particular the form of a 
solemn commemoration of the battle of Tucuman, one of 
the most decisive fights of the war, was as remarkable 
for its religious character as for its popular enthusiasm. 
What will appear quaint and curious to some was, 
says the Pueblo, of Buenos Aires, the chief note of the 
festival—the solemn, and indeed official, crowning of the 
historic statue of Our Lady of Mercy of Tucuman, be- 
fore which solemn thanks were returned by the victors 
of Sept. 24, 1812. Accompanied by 10,000 persons and 
a detachment of the national army, the statue was 
crowned with gold in front of the city hall by the Dele- 
gate Apostolic, the patrons of this religious act being 
the Governor of the Province and his wife. Amongst 
many official personages present was the representative 
of the President of Argentina, with nearly a dozen 
Bishops. During the days of the celebration there was 
a series of Pontifical Masses, at which bishops and other 
distinguished personages preached. Representatives of 
the national civil authorities were present. Finally, there 
was a Pontifical funeral service for the soldiers who fell 
on both sides. Brazil sent a bronze crown in honor of 
General Belgrano, the hero and victor of Tucuman. 


Chile.—The first national pilgrimage returned from 
Palestine, Rome, and some of the chief sanctuaries of 
Europe, at the end of September. Constant evidence is 
being given of the deep religious spirit of the people. 
About a month ago a wealthy Chilean, Don Luis Arrieta 
Cafias, presented to a temperance society a property and 
a theatre, which he had built upon it for the working 
people. And the Society of Our Lady of Sorrows states 
in its annual report that it assisted during the year 20,- 
000 sick persons, and had aided them by medical care, 
medicines, and food, at an expense of nearly 130,000 
pesos. What enhanced such charitable work was the 
personal visit of the members of the Society to the bed- 
side and homes of the afflicted. 


Canada.—The Catholics of that part of Keewatin 
which has been annexed to Manitoba are petitioning the 
Federal Government against the injuries to their religion 
resulting from the provision of the act of annexation. 
Two large steamers have gone ashore in the St. 
Lawrence, the Bellona, of the Thompson Line, and the 
Royal George, of the Canadian Northern. It is unfor- 
tunate that these accidents have happened just now when 
Canadians are trying to persuade underwriters of the 
perfect safety of the St. Lawrence route, especially as 
they were preceded by ill fortunes of the Bengore 


Head, the Empress of Britain, the Corsican and others.- 


The great floating dock, Duke of Connaught, has 
reached Montreal after a voyage, not without its perils, 
from England. It is 600 feet long, 135 feet wide, and 
rises when loaded 60 feet above the water mark. It will 
accommodate any ship frequenting the port of Montreal. 


——The seat of Mr. Coderre will probably be contested, 
though, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier points out, it will not be 
easy to find grounds for the contest until the Government 
has manifested its policy. The Nationalists are con- 
ducting an agitation against Mr. Pelletier, Postmaster 
General, to compel him to follow Mr. Monk out of the 
Cabinet-——The strife over the naval question continues. 
The extreme Imperialists are.trying to defend the para- 
dox that, as Germany may attack England at any mo- 
ment it became urgently necessary six months ago, the 
Government having done nothing in the meantime, to 
vote next month to the Imperial navy, without consulting 
the people, a large contribution which will not produce 
any fruit for about two years. The extreme Nationalists 
are maintaining the position, almost equally paradoxical, 
that Canada must remain part of the British Empire, en- 
joy its benefits and its protection, but have nothing to do 
with its wars, not even by way of contribution of money 
to the fleet that must guard Canadian commerce. The 
Liberals hold fast to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Canadian navy, 
although all Canada has proved unable to man the two 
ships bought from England. The naval policy discussion 
in Parliament ought therefore to be very interesting. 


Great Britain——-Some months ago we mentioned that 
a Mr. Bowles had brought suit against the Bank of Eng- 
land for the restitution of a sum it had retained from 
dividends due him, on account of income tax. The 
ground of the action was that as the Government had not 
passed its Finance Bill, it had no claim to the tax. The 
defence was that, though the bill had not been passed, 
a resolution had been carried determining the rate of 
income tax to be provided in the Finance Bill. Mr. 
Bowles rejoined that such a resolution only expressed an 
intention regarding the future, that might be changed, 
and therefore could not authorize the collection of taxes 
in the present; and moreover, that taxes could be ex- 
acted constitutionally only after the grant of the Com- 
mons had been accepted by the Crown. The case has 
now been tried and Mr. Bowles has won, the Bank being 
ordered to pay him the money it had retained. The 
Bank, or, in other words, the Government, may appeal, 
though its chance of success seems slight. Should this 
decision be confirmed, as seems most likely, its political 
affect will be great, as it will compel the Government to 
stick to the practice of past times and gets its Finance 
Bill through in due season instead of postponing it to 
allow for other legislation. The Suffragist mentioned 
last week has been released. She took up the hunger 
strike immediately on her entrance into prison. The re- 
jection of a female suffrage amendment to the Home 
Rule Bill was made the occasion of serious rioting and 
window breaking. Mr, McKenna, Home Secretary, was 
attacked so violently in a public meeting that he had to 
make his escape by a back door. Sir Edward Grey 
acknowledges now that to maintain the status quo in the 
Balkan Peninsula is impossible, and England will proba- 
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bly fall in with the views of Russia and France, which, 
however, it may try to modify. The French idea that the 
defeat of Turkey has proved the weakness of German 
military methods and men makes the English position 
rather difficult. 


Ireland.—Ten clauses of the Home Rule Bill passed 
the Committee by majorities seldom below the normal 
Government strength and sometimes exceeding it by a 
large margin. The passage, according to scheduled time, 
necessitated the guillotining of hundreds of amendments. 
The clauses which prescribe that the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary shall not be turned over to the Irish Govern- 
ment until six years have elapsed, and that legislation 
shall be subject to the Lord Lieutenant’s veto, under 
certain conditions, met with remarkable criticism from 
Mr. Balfour. It was absurd to give a Government au- 
thority while withholding at the outset the means of en- 
forcing it, and the system of continued dual authority could 
not possibly work. It was better to make a clean sweep of 
the whole thing and establish a logical system modeled on 
the Dominion Governments; and he believed if this 
Parliament was established it would move in the direc- 
tion of the full-fledged Colonial system, and become ulti- 
mately a completely self-governing body, like that of 
Canada or Australia. There are many Nationalists wha 
entertain the same view. Sir Edward Carson protested 
that he had no fear that the Irish Parliament would 
legislate against Protestants; his fear was that the ad- 
ministration would discriminate against them, which was 
understood to mean “that they would lose their present 
disproportionate share of official patronage. An amend- 
ment by Mr. O’Brien to substitute for a nominated 
Senate the Chairmen of Irish public bodies, was met 
by Mr. Asquith’s motion to have that body nominated 
for five years, and thereafter elected on the proportional 
system. It will consist of forty members, 14 for Ulster, 
11 for Leinster, 9 for Munster, and 4 for Connaught, and 
will sit for five years, independent of Government 
changes. The proposal to make the County Council 
franchise the basis of representation and thus establish 
woman suffrage, was left an open question. It was de- 
feated by a large majority in a non-party vote. The 
dismissal of Mr. Mansfield, a prominent and capable 
National school teacher, without trial, threatens to dis- 
solve or seriously change the National Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Field, M. P., speaking at a public meeting in 
Dublin, insisted that it should be completely remodeled, and 
the public Boards have passed resolutions to the same 
effect. The Dublin Corporation pronounced the dis- 
missal ‘‘an act of gross and indefensible tyranny,’ and 
resolved that “this unrepresentative and autocratic body” 
should be replaced by one elected on a popular basis. 


Strikes in New Zealand.—The report of the New 
Zealand Employees’ Federation gives the number of 
strikes since 1905 as 66, thirty-one of which fell within 


the scope of the Arbitration Act, and thirty-five did not. 
The workmen were fully successful in twenty-one cases, 
the employers in seventeen, and a compromise was 
effected in twenty-eight. The average duration of each 
strike was twelve days. The number of strikers was 
2,996; rendered idle by strikes, 4,723; approximate loss 
of wages to workmen concerned £30,382; loss to em- 
ployers, £40,634. The Sydney Freeman’s Journal says, 
that the strikes at Waihi and Reefton mines have caused 
the companies affected and the workers out of employ- 
ment a loss of £200,000. 


Spain.—The schoolmasters of primary schools 
dressed from their national assembly to the king and 
queen mother, a patriotic declaration of loyalty to the 
existing institutions, in protest against “the agitators, 
who, while pretending to improve the condition of the 
teachers, seek only a means of promoting revolutionary 
ideas.” The masters modestly request that “those who 
exercise one of the highest social functions” be not for- 
gotten by his Majesty’s government. The government 
itself is establishing military primary gratuitous schools 
for all youths who wish to attend them, and in the re- 
gions indicated by the respective captains-general. The 
maximum number of such schools will be 156, with 181 
teachers, and 42,000 students. These last will be con- 
sidered as forming part of the volunteer army. The 
government also authorized the formation of rifle asso- 
ciations, enrollment in which will shorten the time of mili- 
tary service. There is, besides, the creation of com- 
mercial schools elementary, superior and_ special; 
schools of the last two classes will be located in the great 
centres. A railroad battalion is now permanently 
formed of all employees of the railroads who are drawn 
by conscription for military service. They are to be 
made acquainted with railroad locomotion and engineer- 
ing, in order to man the trains in case of disturbance. 
Sefior Canalejas made public, in the last days of October, 
the final agreement with France regarding Morocco. The 
Spanish zone of exclusive influence, or dominion, extends 
from Tangier on the west, which is made international by 
the European governments, to Algiers on the east, and is 
bounded on the south by the richer and more populous 
French zone. Thus Spain will not be blocked between 
France on the north and a French colony on the south, 
but will possess the whole southern coast of the Medi- 
terranean opposite the provinces of Malaga, Almeria 
and Granada.——The fifth international congress for the 
promotion of scenic, artistic and historical travel is being 
held with enthusiasm in Madrid, and with ministerial 
patronage. Some of the most prominent people are 
taking part, chiefly, of course, for the benefit of their 
country. 


ad- 


Germany.—The election of Governor Wilson was re- 
ceived as welcome news by the German press. It is 
believed that the relations between the United States and 
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Germany will be more amicable than ever, while the very 
best results are expected from the tariff revision. The 
Tagesblatt hopes that America will now set an example 
worthy of imitation for the high-tariff countries of 
Europe. Governor Wilson is described as “a wise and 
strong personality,” although the Post, in a somewhat 
bantering tone, remarks that hitherto the dollar has al- 
ways been mightier than the President, and that Wilson 
will find the trusts and millionaire magnates a rather in- 
digestible diet. The resolution drawn up for the gov- 
ernmental regulation of the petroleum trade. throughout 
the Empire was passed by the Bundesrath at the first 
reading. It is now to be submitted to the Reichstag, 
where it will most probably be accepted without delay. 
The monopoly of the Standard Oil Company and its re- 
lated trusts will thus come to a sudden end. The gen- 
eral principle underlying this action is meeting with 
universal approbation in diplomatic circles. The Ger- 
man press has voiced its indignation at the French and 
English papers who attribute the defeat of the Turks to 
their German instructors, and to the German guns with 
which they were armed. It asks whether the instructors 
were responsible for the constant political disagreements 
among the officers, and whether for the want of dis- 
cipline, due to the large number of Christians forced 
into the army, who were only seeking an opportunity to 
make good their escape. Foreign journals are warned 
not to be over confident about the conclusions drawn re- 
garding the German army. The visit of the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Marquis di San Giuliano, 
to Berlin, has been highly satisfactory for all parties, 
His conferences with the Imperial Chancellor and the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs resulted in mutual 
understanding and’good will. He was furthermore hon- 
ored by the German Emperor with the Order of the 
Black Eagle. On November 1, Prince Regent Luit- 
pold of Bavaria, the “Nestor of German Princes,” cele- 
brated his ninety-second birthday. He signalized tha 
occasion by a generous charitable foundation. Lieu- 
tenant Altrichter, who was recently killed in an aeroplane 
accident, is the thirteenth German officer who has thus 
met his death. The military regulation which demands 
an additional passenger at every flight, as the proper 
preparation for actual service, is held accountable for 
the large number of fatalities. 


Austria.—The proposals of the French Premier, 
Poincaré, aiming at a policy of “territorial disinterested- 
ness,” in place of the ancient status quo, for the Balkans, 
have met with little favor from Austrian diplomatists. 
It is impossible, they claim, for Austria to be “disinter- 
ested” in the sense in which this term is used in France, 
A decisive word must be allowed her in any solution of 
the Balkan question, and in this contention, they hold, 
Germany will support her. Austria, it is furthermore 
believed, will insist upon guarantees of amity from the 
Balkan States in case of any reconstruction of the Balkan 


map, while Servia is to be excluded from all possibility ef 
entering into hostilitie coalitions. By the very fact that 
the status quo has been relinquished by the Powers, says 
the Reichspost, Austria receives again her unhampered 
freedom of action, and can insist upon safeguarding her 
interests in a moderate and friendly, but at the same 
time in a decisive way. In the meantime the Slavic 
leaders in Hungary are celebrating the victory of the 
Balkan States, and are demanding for Servia the right 
of a port on the Adriatic, which Austria is loth to 
concede. 


Turkey.—On November 7 intelligence came of a battle 
at Bunar Hissar more desperate than the one at Lule 
Burgas. As elsewhere, the Turks were beaten. The 
conditions at Constantinople are becoming such that 
the Government is considering the advisability of leaving 
the city, and the European Powers are hurrying their 
fleets thither, ostensibly to prevent a massacre of resident 
Christians. Three divisions of the Bulgarian army were 
at that date marching on the last defences of the capital. 
The Mohammedans are showing their old hatred of 
Christianity elsewhere than in the Balkans. Roman 
Catholics especially are the sufferers. Thus the pillage of 
monasteries is reported from Beirut in Syria. Smyrna 
also is in a tumult. On November 8 the allies were with- 
in 25 miles of Constantinople. This advance was made 
by the capture of the fortifications of Tchataldja, which 
yielded after one furious assault. Simultaneously with 
this came the surrender of Salonica to the Greeks. The 
Turks did not capitulate but abandoned the city. The 
Montenegrins are sure of capturing Scutari, which is 


being starved to death while it is being assailed by the 


enemy. Constantinople is in a panic, but 25,000 fanatical 
Kurds are hurrying to it from Asia Minor. There are 
600,000 Christians in the city, and a massacre is feared. 


Palestine—Jerusalem is growing rapidly, and several 
movements are on foot, in addition to those begun by 
Nathan Straus, the philanthropist, of New York City, 
and others, for the amelioration of the living conditions 
of the Jews there. According to the report made to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, the population of 
Jerusalem, particularly the Jewish part, has grown re- 
markably, and chiefly during the last thirty years, increas- 
ing in that period from 10,000 to not less than 50,000 out 
of a total population of between 80,000 and 90,000. “The 
Jewish quarter within the walled city,’ continues the 
report, “has long been crowded, and the new. arrivals 
from Russia and Galicia, Bokhara and Yemen, Persia 
and Morocco, have spread over the outskirts of the city, 
mainly to suburbs to the northwest, off the Jaffa road. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, the Anglo-Jewish philanthropist 
of the nineteenth century, did much for the amelioration 
of housing conditions of the Jewish population of Jeru- 
salem. In his honor a testimonial fund of $50,000 was 
collected in England, which has been employed in cen- 
tinuation of the work which he inaugurated.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Pius X on Catholic Action 


The propaganda of modern social action, culminating 
in Bishop Ketteler as its most illustrious Catholic cham- 
pion, was fortunate to find in Pope Leo XIII, at the very 
beginning, its enthusiastic patron and wise legislator. 
Even in our own day his Encyclical on the Condition of 
the Working Classes still remains unquestionably the 
most valuable contribution to the literature of modern 
sociology, and Protestants themselves have not failed to 
pay to it the highest tributes of their regard. 

But for us, as Catholics, it is all this and vastly more. 
Like the decrees upon Daily Communion and the Early 
and Frequent Communion of Children, it is a providen- 
tial work. Given to the world at one of the most critical 
moments in all history, it at once became, what it will 
long remain to, be, the source of Christian social enlight- 
enment for all men of good will, whether within or with- 
out the fold of the Church. Hither as to their fountain 
—in the poet’s phrase—other suns repair and in their 
urns draw golden light. 

But besides this work, which elsewhere we have called 
our “Catholic Social Manifesto,’ there exists another 
document of at least equal authority and, in a manner, 
- of even greater importance. We refer to the Motu 
proprio of Pope Pius X on Popular Catholic Action, 
published December 18, 1903, in the first year of his 
pontificate. It is nothing less than the authentic social 
application of his own Encyclical which roused the world 
at the opening of our century with its stirring trumpet 
call: Instaurare omnia in Christo, “To restore all things 
in Christ!” 

In fifteen short but comprehensive articles, which 
might well be chosen as obligatory memory lessons for 
the older pupils in our Catholic schools, and as themes 
of composition for the students of our colleges and sem- 
inaries, the Holy Father has here collected, and confirmed 


anew by his own sacred authority, all the social teachings 


of his illustrious predecessor, which are to be found in 
the three great social Encyclicals: Quod Apostolici 
Muneris, on Socialism, Communism and Nihilism (Dec. 
28, 1878); Rerum Novarum, on the Condition of the 
Working Classes (May 15, 1891); and Graves de Com- 
muni, on Christian Democracy (Jan. 18, 1901). To these 
articles four others are added, taken from an Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs (Jan. 27, 1902), and dealing with the duties 
of Catholic writers. For the entire document we refer 
the reader to the American Ecclesiastical Review (vol. 
KOO p. 178). 

Thus compiled, the nineteen articles constitute a clear 
and obligatory code of laws, containing in abstract all 
that has been said and written upon the social question 
by the great “Pope of the Workingmen,” here carefully 


gathered, arranged and finally given to the Church, as our 
manual of popular action, by the “People’s Pope,’ Pius 
X. In themselves they are neither more nor less than a 
compendium of Catholic social doctrine, found in the 
Gospel and in the Fathers of the Church, and now author- 
itatively expressed by two successive Pontiffs whom 
Divine Providence has especially chosen to guide the 
bark of Peter through the stormy days of modern social 
unrest. Breathing through their words is heard once 
more, calling out to us over wind and wave, as to the 
Apostles of old, the sweet, firm voice of the Lord, filling 
our hearts with courage and strengthening our arms for 
labor? “Fear not,-it)1s- 1.” 

The place which Pope Pius intended this document to 
hold in the social teaching of our age is clearly defined 
for us in a later Encyclical. Referring to the luminous 
social maxims contained in the letters of his great prede- 
cessor, he wrote to the Bishops of Italy, June 11, 1905: 
“We Ourselves, following these wise rules, have, in our 
Motu proprio of December 18, 1903, given to Christian 
popular action, which comprises the whole social move- 
ment, a fundamental constitution to be the practical rule 
of the common work, and the bond of union and charity.” 
(Encyclical on Catholic Social Action.) 

To seek to improve the great work of Pope Leo XIII, 
or even to add-to it, never entered into the thoughts of 
his zealous and humble Successor to the Chair of the 
Fisherman. “In vain will you look for a new program,” 
he wrote to the President of the Catholic Congress, held 
at Bologna during the first year of his pontificate, “for a 
program has already been given you by Leo XIII. It is 
incumbent on you to adhere to the directions he has fur- 
nished, and on no account to depart from them.” (Actes 
ders.s7 Rie X> I pp 102-3.) 

The importance of the social problem has at all times 
been fully recognized by him. “From the time of Our 
first Encyclical to the Bishops of the whole world,” he 
begins his Motu proprio on Catholic Popular Action, “in 
which we reechoed all that Our glorious Predecessor had 
said concerning the action of the Catholic laity, We have 
declared this undertaking to be most praiseworthy and 
even necessary in the present condition of the Church 
and of civil society.” And in his letter to the Bishops of 
Italy, referred to above, he again speaks of this problem 
as “a question worthy of the best energy and persever- 
ance of all the Catholic forces.” No clearer and more 
emphatic utterance could be desired to show how com- 
pletely his mind was in accord with the sentiments of 
Pope Leo XIII, who in his Encyclical on Christian 
Democracy, after pointing out the insidious and fatal 
dangers of Socialism, had thus fearlessly sounded the 
call to action: “Civil society, no less than religion, is im- 
perilled ; it is the sacred duty of every right-minded man. 
to be up in defense of both the one and the other.” 

The work before us, however, according to the mind 
of both the supreme Pontiffs, is far more than a mere 
rally against Socialism. Its true nature is defined by 
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Pope Pius X, in his Encyclical to the Italian Bishops, as 
“the practical solution of the social question according to 
Christian principles.” (Catholic Social Action, June 11, 
1905.) 

Wherein precisely this solution consists is furthermore 
explained to us in the same Encyclical. Since the social 
problem could never have arisen except for the defection 
of modern civilization from Christian principles and 
practice, a defection which was in turn the direct result 
of the apostasy of the nations from the one true Church 
of Christ, it is evident that there can be only one solu- 
tion, and it is no other than that which the Holy Father 
gives: The complete Restoration of Christian Civiliza- 
tion “in each and every one of the elements which com- 
prise it.” Here, therefore, is our task; a labor worthy in- 
deed of the best thought of the divinely consecrated 
shepherds of the people, no less than of the ceaseless 
efforts of our Catholic laity, upon whom its ultimate 
fulfilment must depend. No undertaking could be im- 
agined more befitting their high vocation as God’s “‘chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood; a holy nation, a pur- 
chased people.” (1 St. Peter, ii:9.) 

Entering into detail, the Holy Father then describes 
minutely this Catholic social action, the restoration by 
the Catholic laity of Christian civilization in our own 
twentieth century. Since, as he well understands, such 
a work can be accomplished only by a perfect coopera- 
tion of our united Catholic forces, he therefore draws 
up for us what may be called the outline of our program. 
Every word of which deserves to be most closely pon- 
dered. 

Our aim, he tells us, must be to effect a union of all 
our forces: . 

1. To combat anti-Christian civilization by every just 
and lawful means, and to repair in every way the griev- 
ous disorders which flow from it; 

2. To reinstate Jesus Christ in the family, the school, 
and society ; 

3. To reestablish the principle that human authority 
represents that of God; 

4. To take close to our heart the interests of the peo- 
ple, especially those of the working and agricultural 
classes, not only by the inculcation of religion, the only 
true source of comfort in the sorrows of life, but also by 
striving to dry their tears, to soothe their sufferings, and 
by wise measures to improve their economic conditions; 

5. To endeavor, consequently, to make public laws 
conformable to justice, and to amend or suppress those 
which are not so; 

6. Finally, with a true Catholic spirit, to defend and 
support the rights of God in everything, and the no less 
sacred rights of the Church. 

The form given to the above program is our own; the 
words are, to the very letter, the expressions of Pope 
Pius X. It is a complete summary of practical social 
action to which nothing can be added and from which 
nothing can be taken away. It requires only an explana- 


tion of the means to be employed to compass these ends. 
This explanation, as we shall see, has likewise been given 
in the most circumstantial way. Nothing, therefore, 1s 
wanting, except the union of all our Catholic forces, to 
carry out according to local needs the great program of 
Catholic social action drawn up by the hand of him whom: 
God has set over us as ruler in Israel, and whom He has 
made the oracle of His own divine will. 

“All these works,” says the Holy Father, referring tu 
the above enumeration, “of which Catholic laymen are 
the principal supporters and promoters, and whose form 
varies according to the special needs of each nation, and 
the particular circumstances of each country, constitute 
what is generally known by a distinctive, and surely a 
very noble name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 
This has always come to the aid of the Church, and the 
Church has always welcomed and blessed it, although it 
has acted in various ways in accordance with the age.” 

With the nature and seope of our work thus clearly 
outlined we can proceed to a-study of the maxims and 
rules proposed for our guidance, and the means suggested 
for our use, in the Motu propriosof Pius X on Popular 
Catholic Action. This we shall strive to do, studying the 
individual regulations laid down for our observance in 
the light of other papal docurnents which convey most 
clearly the teaching of the Holy See. These “Funda- 
mental Regulations,” as they are called, of Popular Cath- 
olic Action, are according to the desires of the Sovereign 
Pontiff to be “exactly and fully observed.” No one, he 
insists, “should be so bold.as to set them aside, how’ little 
soever. They ought to be for all Catholics the 
constant rule of their conduct.” 

JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


The Ideal Teacher 


True education is generally the work of skilful teach- 
ers. And since the former is a pearl without price, the 
value of the latter can scarcely be overestimated. In view 
of this, a consideration of the qualities of an ideal master 
will not be out of place. The subject, of course, is large, 
too large for adequate treatment in the short space al- 
lotted to this paper. Hence the most that can be done is 
to jot down a few remarks in the hope that they will open 
up a line of thought which can be followed out later. 

So, to begin. By virtue of his office, the real educator 
should, first of all, be a gentleman. The reasons for this 
are too obvious to demand discussion. Not so, however, 
the elements which go to constitute a gentleman. They 
are many and complex. Some are small and «easily 
neglected, some large and difficult of acquisition and re- 
tention. All are important. In the former class are 
many which delicacy and a sense of propriety exclude 
from public discussion. There are others about which a 
passing word is better than a disquisition. For no teacher 
would .tolerate without indignation insistence on the 
necessity of simple, chaste language, free from the taint 
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of slang and provincialism, and an accurate, unaffected 
pronunciation. The finer instincts in which all people of 
the profession share alike are sufficient guarantees for 
correctness in these matters. But this cannot be said of 
other necessary characteristics. For sometimes in the 
stress and strain of work both instinct and training fail 
us. This is especially true in regard to courtesy, to which 
are closely linked frankness and openness of mind, qual- 
ities on which the good influence of a teacher is largely 
buttressed. Strange though it may appear, it is just here 
that teachers are so apt to fail. By its very nature their 
profession tends to make them exceedingly dogmatic and 
sensitive of correction. They spend a great part of their 
life in contact with inferior minds, which they must often 
coerce into knowledge. And from sheer necessity of 
being dictatorial on occasions they are apt to become 
habitually and arrogantly so. Their dogmatism often ex- 
ceeds all bounds, even the bounds of truth. The intel- 
lectual evils of this are deplorable enough, but the moral 
effect is well nigh disastrous. Frankness slips away and 
cunning and untruthfulness—the refuge of cowards— 
and unfairness to adversaries develop. The mind is 
closed to all suggestion and correction and improvement. 
It has become sufficient unto itself, and woe betide the 
pupil who catches his master napping and dares to throw 
even a pale, flickering light on an official’ blunder. 
“Cujusvis hominis est errare, nullius, nisi insipientis, in 
errore perseverare’ is a pedagogical heresy. 

This would not be so bad did it not tend to generate 
prejudice—a fault so common amongst teachers that it 
seems to be a schoolmaster’s peculiar heritage. The harm 
which this defect works is beyond computation. It erects 
an unscalable adamantine wall between master and dis- 
ciple, begets distrust and ill feeling on both sides, snuffs 
out the teacher’s desire to better the condition of his 
charges, closes the boy’s heart against the man and often 
engenders in the young soul contempt for the master and 
all that he stands for, however sacred. Nor does the evil 
end here. The boy is fired with a sense of wrong, 
obsessed with the idea of injustice, real or imaginary, and 
does not hesitate to speak his thoughts, thus begetting 
dislike for the school in the minds of parents and pros- 
pective pupils. And the teacher, too, plays his role in the 
drama of further mischief. He speaks unkindly, often 
unjustly of his pupils. Minds are poisoned against them, 
and as a consequence they must meet a hostile and often- 
times militant prejudice all along the line of travel. Thus 
souls are warped and perchance ruined because the 
teacher has not the self-control of a gentleman. And 
even though the process of destruction may not proceed 
as far as this, yet the evil is always great. For the 
teacher who alienates his pupils from IMm labors under a 
tremendous disadvantage. Strive as he may to better 
conditions, boys’ motives for study are seldom high. Few 
study from a sense of duty, fewer from fear or hope of 
reward, fewest from love of books. Many, however, will 
work out of admiration and love of the professor, who 


should strive to gain the respect and affection of his 
pupils so that he may hold the key to their wills for 
noble purposes. But this is a digression. 

Courtesy will bear further analysis without being ex- 
hausted. In the first place it is well to bear in mind that 
this fine flower of religion does not consist in soft accents, 
graceful bows and gentle smiles. It lies below the sur- 
face. It is an instinct of a cultivated soul, proportionate 
to the goodness thereof, and shows itself in a thousand 
ways, such as respect for superiors and the aged, the 
opinions, feeling, rights and legitimate habits of others, 
and all that. Here, then, is one of a gentleman’s chief 
assets, and no teacher can dispense with it. Moreover, a 
gentleman, and hence an ideal teacher, must be tactful, 
calm, not impulsive, simple of manner, not affected, large 
of mind in all things, not small; in short, so well dis- 
ciplined as to be perfectly balanced. Those who would 
pursue this subject further would do well to ponder New- 
man’s description, excising a phrase or two and. adding 
to all the perfection of Christian charity. 

The other traits of a perfect teacher are numerous. ' For 
the sake of clearness they can be divided into two classes, 
natural and supernatural. 

Amongst the former ability stands preeminent. Like 
courtesy, this quality suggests many ideas; some in ref- 
erence to the intellect, others in regard to the will. : That 
a teacher should be intellectual goes without saying. The 
classroom is no place for a dolt or an ill-trained man. 
The true master must have natural ability which has been 
cultivated long and assiduously. His subject matter must 
be a part of his life and he must be able to present it 
simply, clearly, directly, correctly. If it is hazy in his 
mind, it will be thick on his lips and foggy in the minds 
of his boys. If he finds difficulty in clothing his ideas in 
words and does so awkwardly, his listeners will have 
greater difficulty in grasping his meaning. If he is inac- 
curate, his charges will be an abomination of desolation 
in this regard. If he is disorderly and inconsequent in 
presentation, his pupils will be the despair of all future 
teachers. An illogical mind is almost as incorrigible as 
the devil. Learning, then order, conciseness, clearness, 
simplicity, power to amuse without distracting, are some 
of the qualities a successful educator should have. 

Such an equipment requires hard thoughts and per- 
petual study for acquisition and upkeep and profitable 
use. The moment a man ceases to reflect and study, in 
that instant he lapses from a teacher to a mouther of 
words. No matter how learned he may be, he stands in 
need of proximate preparation for class. Without this 
his ideas will inevitably be vague, loose, inconsequent. 
He will violate the classic limit of “Kings and cabbage” 
and discuss “ships and shoes and sealing wax” instead 
of the matter in hand. Moreover, sciences grow. Then, 
too, there is constant need of remoulding old knowledge 
to meet new conditions. New illustrations must always 
be sought. The Parthians and Medes are dead a bit too 
long to interest American boys. The teacher must study 
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always, not by books alone, but by accurate observation 
also, and by attendance at lectures, and so on. 

This brings our discussion to another group of charac- 
teristics of a perfect master. They may be called moral, 
for they pertain to the will. They fall naturally into two 
classes, a minor and a major. In the former are found 
justice, fortitude, the mother of perseverance and good 
discipline,—kindness and patience. These are indispen- 
sable. The teacher’s position is unprofitable and intoler- 
able without them. Year after year his life is cast amongst 
untrained youths of all sorts of dispositions and habits. 
Some are jealous and are continually on the alert for the 
least sign of favoritism. Some are clamorously bold and 
stand in need of stiff rebukes. Some are weak and timid 
and long for sympathy and encouragement. Some are 
lazy and require the lash. Some are petulant; some im- 
pulsive ; others are querulous, others again coarse. Some 
are untruthful, others politic. All are imperfect in a 
thousand diverse ways and degrees. And the teacher 
must meet all these different exigencies quietly, calmly, 
effectively, bending now one way, now another, smooth- 
ing a wrinkle here, leveling a mountain there, till at last 
the soul committed to his care is normal, if not super- 
normal. 

The major and last class of moral qualities can be 
summed up in one word, godliness. The ungodly man is 
entirely out of place in a classroom. He himself is stunted, 
deformed and cannot form others. His soul is unsym- 
metrical and he may communicate his amorphism to 
others. He lacks the last and most potent touch required 
for perfection, the touch of God. The Os sublime is not 
his. His horizon is narrowed to earth. His thoughts are 
of gold and beef and beer and cheese, and alas! sin. If 
he be true to his principles he will be an insufferable 
egotist. Indeed, human respect or lack of logic alone will 
save him from this; and both are equally undesirable in 
a trainer of men. Life will begin with himself and end 
with himself. He will be life—the world and the fulness 
thereof. His whims and passions will be his laws, and 
as far as he can effect it, everybody else’s laws. God and 
state and individual will be so many objects for his per- 
sonal aggrandizement, irrespective of his duties and their 
rights. Logically, all his tendencies will be distinctly 
anti-social. Such is the natural outcome of selfishness. 
And ungodliness, to put it at its lowest, is the supremest 
selfishness, frantic egotism which outrages every sense of 
decency and justice, unseats God and puts self on the 
throne for which man should be the footstool. Away, 
then, with the ungodly teacher. Give us rather the man 
of God, reverent, high-minded, devout. In such there is 
a power for good, not of earth, but of Heaven. 

And here we may fitly conclude in words adapted from 
Plato’s “Republic.” The true teacher is a lover of all 
wisdom, a man with a taste for every kind of knowledge 
and an insatiable desire to learn; one who has greatness 
of soul and a well proportioned mind, quick to learn and 
to retain; a spectator of all times and all existence, noble 


and gracious, the friend of truth, justice, courage, tem- 
perance. All which we cap with the word, Godly. 

Such the teacher. Great, noble, consoling is his task. 
Workers on marble may live to see their work perish, 
builders of temples may watch their masterpieces crumble 
in the dust: teachers will have the consolation of behold- 
ing the temple of God, the shrine of the Holy Ghost 
which they helped to raise and sustain in human souls, 
stand for eternity, in dazzling light, a monument of their 
zeal and a tribute to their nobility. 

R. H. TIeERNEY, S.J. 


South America Seen Through Mr. Bryce’s Eyes* 


“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon them.” The British 
Ambassador at Washington was not born great, as every- 
body knows. Whether he has achieved greatness, or has 
had it thrust upon him, is a question some will answer 
one way or the other, and some will prefer to leave un- 
answered. The former need not hope that this book will 
help them in deciding. 

Nevertheless, if not a great book, it is very readable. 
A scholar’s book can hardly fail to interest; and Mr. 
Bryce is a scholar, with the ease and felicity of style that 
follow scholarship. This takes his work out of the com- 
mon run of books of travel, of which the best are without 
style, the worst are in the vulgarest style, journalistic, 
commercial or professorial. Its descriptions of scenes 
and places are vivid, and in them is blended information 
with the picturesque. Of this the narrative of the pas- 
sage of the Straits of Magellan is a fine example. It is 
brilliant yet unstrained, the utterance of one used to pro- 
priety of speech; and through it are scattered bits of 
geology, natural history, climatology, comparative geog- 
raphy, that show the well-stored mind. It tells of earlier 
voyagers, and in noting the names of points and harbors, 
of bays and sounds, puts before us the long, obscure 
labors of British naval hydrographers in these and other 
desolate waters. Not a few Englishmen hold Mr. Bryce 
to be a cosmopolitan, to say the least; sometimes they 
suspect him of sympathy with alien countries rather than 
with his own. His description of Port Stanley, in the 
Falkland Islands, where “the meteor flag of England was 
streaming straight out in the gale,’ should help them to. 
kinder thoughts. Mr. Bryce has travelled in many lands, 
and he has a habit of finding resemblances between places 
separated by the breadth of the world. Some may call 
this a fault, for the less known should be explained by 
means of the better known, and few of his readers may 
hope to see, fewer still have actually seen, the far off 
regions in which he finds likenesses of the South American 
forest, coast, mountain and plain. We deem it rather an 
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* South America, Observations and Impressions. 
Bryce, author of “The American Commonwealth,” 
York. The Macmillan Company, 
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amiable trait ; for one must not forget that if he finds, for 
instance, pleasure in associating the height of Santa 
Lucia above ‘Santiago, with Gwalior, Trichinopoly, 
Acrocorinthus, Taormina, Old Sarum, Durham, Exeter 
and London, his purest joy is in detecting in lands remote 
some features of the streams and glens, the heathery 
mountains 4nd gorse clothed braes of his beloved Scot- 
land. 

But Mr. Bryce is not without limitations. Oxford has 
made him a scholar: Parliament, the Cabinet and diplo- 
macy have made him a man of the world. But beneath 
the scholar and the man of the world remains the ele- 
mental child of Glasgow and Ulster. His dislike of the 
Catholic Church is patent, the agnostic’s dislike super- 
imposed upon the deeper enmity of the lowland Scot and 
the man of*Antrim’s glens. He believes that every man 
and woman of old Peru lived in perpetual terror of the 
Inquisition ; that monks and prelates were men of awful 
mystery; that nuns wore out their days in sighs, and 
that, when detected in the forbidden reality for which 
they sighed, they were walled up alive. In South Amer- 
ica, as elsewhere, Jesuits are to him peculiarly objection- 
able, not only on account of their base architecture, but 
for all their works. The faint praise he is forced to give 
their Reductions of Paraguay is qualified with the sug- 
gestion that the obedience they taught their converts may 
have paved the way in part to the despotism of Francia 
and Lopez. He admits that the picture of Valverde, first 
Bishop of Cuzco, may be merely a “stock” piece of later 
times, but acknowledges himself willing to suppose it a 
portrait from life, “because the hard square face with 
pitiless eyes answers to the character of the man,” against 
whom he tells the story of the massacre of Atahualpa and 
his subjects after the “fall on, Castilians! I absolve you,” 
without ‘hinting that there are reasons for doubting it, 
which even Prescott thought it right to give. Somebody, 
he does not say who it was, told him that a Mexican 
Archbishop making a visitation about 1901 found hidden 
behind the altars of the parish churches the old heathen 
idols, which the people brought out at night for worship. 


We do not deny that there may have been throughout: 


Spanish America some survival of old superstitions, and 
a recrudescence of them during the neglect followed by 
long years of political turmoil that succeeded the attack 
upon religion, of which the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus was a manifestation; but we hold the matter to be 
a very delicate one, not to be justly appraised but by 
such as have made themselves masters of the history of 
the missions and have consulted living authorities, the 
best informed members of the South American clergy. 
This Mr. Bryce did not do. He depended on others who 
did not do so. He knows the soldiers and administrators. 
He does not know the missionaries, St. Turibius, St. 
Francis Solano, Blessed Joseph Anchieta. He tells us of 
Valdivia, the conquistador; he has nothing to say about 
Valdivia, the Jesuit, the royal and the religious visitor of 
Peru. As for the Mexican story, it is so improbable in 


its broad extent that he should have verified it before re- 
cording it, and verification would not have been difficult 
for the British Ambassador at Washington: he preferred 
to swallow it whole. 

So much for the elemental Mr. Bryce. The scholar, 
the statesman, the man of the world, does not think much 
of the “Christ of the Andes.” It is weak as a work of 
art. He finds it impressive as a memorial of the settle- 
ment of the boundary dispute between Chile and Argen- 
tina through British arbitration ; but if this is all the great 
statue means, it might as well represent Edward VII. 
He is pleased when he finds the state giving public money 
to Protestant mission schools, and he is still more so 
when he is able to say that such schools have Catholics 
among their pupils. If Mr. Bryce thinks this an excellent 
plan for Argentina, why is it that a corresponding plan 
in England is intolerable? If Argentina statesmen are 
to be praised for their Liberalism, why are Mr. Balfour 
and his associates to be reviled? Why must English 
Liberalism follow the very opposite course to that of 
their Argentina brethren? Mr. Bryce tells us more than 
once of the decay of the Catholic Church. It has lost its 
influence. Men, especially public men, not only do not 
practice their religion, they ignore it as something that 
does not concern them. Some of the more backward 
republics, such as Colombia, Bolivia and Peru, may not 
have quite attained this perfection, but Mr. Bryce finds 
the condition of Argentina and Chile most satisfactory. 
How, then, does he explain the “Christ of the Andes,” 
which certainly is the work of the public men of those 
countries? Could such a monument of reconciliation be 
set up anywhere in the Old World? Probably there is 
not in Europe to-day a body of public men more Catholic 
than the Irish Nationalists ; yet neither Sir Edward Car- 
son, nor Mr. Campbell, nor Mr. Moore would dream of 
asserting that a Home Rule Government would substi- 
tute for King William’s statue on College Green a statue 
of the Sacred Heart blessing with outstretched hand the 
Irish parliament. Since receiving Mr. Bryce’s book we 
have come across some statistics that may interest him. 
The Chilean Union Nacional, the federation of all Cath- 
olic societies.for the benefit and protection of the work- 
ingmen, has 7,000 centres throughout the republic. Its 
president was Senator Concha, who dying left it a large 
part of his fortune. His successor is Senator Cifuentes. 
It insures them against sickness and old age, protects 
them against oppressive employers, provides land banks, 
and so forth. The Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul 
do not restrict themselves to the relief of present need, 
but have built several hundred houses for workingmen. 
These all are organizations of men exclusively, and as 
they are doing what even in wealthy England are looked 
on as works only the government can touch, one may 
conclude very justly that they contain men of education 
and wealth in large numbers. The legislature, too, is 
active in passing laws for social reform and puts the 
clergy on the commissions to administer them. We could 
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tell Mr. Bryce something about the other republics did 
space permit. 

It is not true, then, that South American public men 
generally ignore their religion. It is a pity that while so 
many books come from the press giving inadequate and 
even false accounts of the Southern Republics, little is 
published on the Catholic side to contradict them. . It 
_ would be a good work to send a competent Catholic to 
study for some years the Indians, the missions, past and 
present, the religious history, the present religious condi- 
tion, the records of the old régime and of the revolutions, 
through all South America, who would then give us the 
fruit of his investigations in a work of absolute 
authority. Henry Woops, s.J. 


The Hermit of the Sahara 


For many years Morocco, “the country of the remotest 
west,” has stood periodically in the forefront of public 
interest. Morocco agreements, incidents, affairs, confer- 
ences, conversations, occupy a large space in the political 
and diplomatic history of our own times. Neither is 
there a dearth of Morocco literature: descriptive and nar- 
rative works dealing with the land and the people abound 
in many languages. Strange to say, one name is con- 
spicuously absent, not only among the biographical 
notices, but also from the bibliographical lists appended 
to the articles on Morocco in our leading encyclopedias. 
And yet Vicomte Charles de Foucauld is more thoroughly 
acquainted with the Shereefian dominions than any other 
living man. He was the first Giaour who penetrated into 
the heart of Morocco, and his monumental “Reconnais- 
sance au Maroc,” published in 1888, is still one of the 
best books on that mysterious land. 

On the occasion of the Emperor William’s famous visit 
to Tangier, Karl Muth drew the attention of the German- 
reading public to De Foucauld by publishing an excel- 
lent translation of his description of the condition of the 
Jews in Morocco. (See Hochland, Munich, May, 1905, 
p. 1389 ss.) In the latest number of the same review 
(October, 1912), Professor Wincenty Lutoslawski gives 
some particulars about the remarkable career of De Fou- 
cauld, which I cannot help hoping will prove of interest 
to the readers of AMERICA. 

During his perilous journey through Morocco, from 
June, 1883, to May, 1884, which he made in the disguise 
of a Jew, De Foucauld was repeatedly betrayed and es- 
caped only by his wonderful presence of mind. The 
Morrocan Rabbi, who accompanied him, introduced him 
everywhere as a fellow-religionist, and he was thus en- 
abled, under pretence of performing some religious duty 
or other, to withdraw frequently and for longer periods 
from his hosts and to make numerous astronomical and 
meteorological observations, to measure altitudes, etc., 
and to note down his impressions of the country and the 
manners and customs of the people. 

On his return to France the daring explorer was 


royally welcomed and honors of all kinds were showered 
upon him. His countrymen were proud of his achieve- 
ments, and greater things still were expected from him. 
But if France was satisfied with him, he was not satis- 
fied with himself. He gradually began to look upon his 
enterprise as a crime, which he thought could be expiated: 
only by a life of penance. He especially regretted that 
he had denied Christ in order to save his life, and that 
he had so often let slip the chance of suffering martyrdom 
for the faith. These considerations determined him to 
quit the world and to offer up the rest of his days as.a 
holocaust to Christ. 

He quietly joined the Trappists, became a priest, and 
later on betook himself to the innermost parts of the 
Sahara, forty days’ journey from the coast, into the wild 
mountains of Al Haggar, whose highest peaks tower 
3,000 meters above the sea. The marauding Tuareggs 
revere him as a saint and regard it as an honor to render 
him a service. His influence is so great that travelers 
provided with a recommendation from him, or accom- 
panied by his messengers, have been known to pass un- 
molested through the desert as far as the Gold Coast. 
His letters and books he receives by way of In-Salah, 
the last French outpost in Algiers, which means a journey 
of several days for his mail-carrier. Visitors are always 
welcome to his hermitage, and he entertains them like a 
true king of the desert. : 

He is anxious to have a number of Christian families 
to help the spread of civilization among the Tuareggs. 
He intends to come to Europe next year. His letters 
breathe true humanity, and he praises his faithful 
Tuareggs as thoroughly noble souls. 

The life of a man like De Foucauld, concludes Dr- 
Lutoslawski, is an illustration of what pure love of one’s 
fellow-men and faith and trust in God can accomplish 
under the most untoward circumstances. With no other 
weapons but those of the mind and the heart he spends 
his life among half-civilized nomads, that have until now 
been looked upon as marauders of the worst type, and 
converts many of them to Christianity. 

GEORGE METLAKE. 

In a report recently submitted by the American Fed- 
eration of Sex Hygiene, Professor Thomas M. Balliett, 
in urging that “Teachers [of the “science” ] should be 
supplied in the public schools as rapidly as they can be 
found,” observes with profound wisdom that 

“It is a simple matter to find young persons who are 
desirous of gaining this knowledge—students with 
the proper spirit—but it is not so easy to find the 
right kind of men and women to impart the knowl- 
edge to them.” 

“Not so easy” indeed! But as most children have 
parents whose.natural duty it is to teach them at the 
proper time whatever. “sex hygiene’ is necessary, Pro- 
fessor Balliett’s zeal is superfluous. Is it really such a 
“simple matter” to find “students with the proper spirit ?’”” 
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The Balkan Christian Federation 


etc den #y': BELGRADE, Oct. 27. 

This city is given up to rejoicing for the course of the 
day. Te Deums are being sung in all the churches and 
the mourning for the numerous victims of the war is for 
the moment laid aside in order that the seizure by the 
Servian troops of the ancient Servian capital of Uskub 
should be fittingly celebrated. The success of the Balkan 
Christian Federation has been such as to enrapture all 
Christian hearts in these regions and to astonish Europe. 
The Semitic press of Vienna has adopted a total change 
of front, substituting eulogistic articles for the contempt- 
uous diatribes on the small Balkan armies that filled its 
pages just before the outbreak of hostilities. The plan of 
campaign followed by the four States has given the de- 
sired results. Montenegro, which began, has gone stead- 
ily forward, and is sticking doggedly to the siege of 
Scutari, after carrying off with ease the towns of Beran, 
Tuzi, Gusinye and Plava. Greece has regained possession 
_of Elassona and Serfica, and is moving rapidly towards 
Salonica. Servia has made a brilliant march to Uskub, 
taking on her way the famous Servian capitals in past 
ages of Prishtin and Ras (Novi-Bazar). The town of 
Prisren, another great Serb centre, will doubtless soon 
follow suit. 

Bulgaria is not lagging, but her task is perhaps the 
most difficult of all. Adrianople is one of the most 
strongly fortified citadels in Europe. The fall of Losen- 
grad (Kir-Kiliss), one of its outlying forts, is of good 
augury for the speedy reduction of Adrianople itself. 

Thus it will be seen that God’s hand is over the Chris- 
tian forces and that their union has been able to restore 
what their disunion once lost. The Moslem scourge that 
came to afflict a putrid Byzantine empire will be removed 
by the healthy young nations, who, with all their faults, 
never relinquished under persecution the faith abhorred 
by the Turk. In Old Servia Christian bells are surely 
pealing to-day in unison with Belgrade Cathedral bells ; 
and with the troops of the army of deliverance spread all 
around, there will have been no thought of begging a 
firman (permission). In the province of Old Servia only 
two churches hitherto had the privilege of using bells to 
summon the faithful to worship: those of Ipek and of 
High Detchan. For the erection of a church, or its re- 
erection when destroyed by Government-protected brig- 
ands, as in the case of Gnyllan, special petitions and 
tedious formalities were required. 

If Christian churches are scarce, there is a superabund- 
ance of mosques in Macedonia and Old Servia. Prishtin 
alone possesses fifteen, of which the handsomest is that 
of Yashar-Pasha Jinitch, built in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century out of the stones ftom ruined Servian 
churches. There are traces of Christian civilization all 
over the land now occupied by the allied troops. The 
Turks leave little behind, for Islamism is founded on con- 
quest and devastation. In the face of the awful facts 
that accompany Turkish rule, it is indeed pitiful to hear 
persons of repute bewail the threatened disappearance of 
the Mahommedan element from the southeast of Europe. 
We have heard of a small Mahommedan sect established 
<n a certain town of England, and read the appeal for 
funds to build a mosque from an Englishman desirous 
of spreading the religion of the Prophet among his coun- 
‘trymen. This is less astonishing, however, than the silly 


protests of a queen(1) who waxes indignant at her 
quondam friend, King Nicola, for his “heartlessness” in 
throwing a firebrand among the “peaceful homes of 
Macedonia’’! 

The lacrymose vaporings of a French poet(2) at the 
plight of the “noble Turkish lion harried by four small 
curs,” is another proof of the ignorance, venality or bad 
faith prevalent in certain circles on the Balkan question 
which has so long been the nightmare of Europe. The 
‘allied kingdoms to which Providence reserved the priv- 
ilege of breaking up the mighty Asiatic Power, oppressor 
of Christian races, may reject in future the interference 
of European Cabinets, who hitherto affected to protect 
Christian interests while making profitable bargains for 
themselves. Railway concessions to Germany and huge 
financial transactions with France were part of the price 
paid by Turkey for immunity in extortion and plunder. 
We should not, therefore, be surprised at the alacrity of 
German officers to place themselves at the head of the 
Turkish troops in the hope of leading them to victory 
over the Christians, nor at the shocking breach of inter- 
national convention on the part of France in consenting 
to yield to the Turkish Government on payment of a 
round sum the very cannon ordered by and despatched to 
Servia, but retained in its passage by the Turks! Such 
are. the factors which have hitherto arrogated to them- 
selves the right to act as intermediaries between the 
Sultan and his unfortunate Christian subjects. Whenever 
an outburst of more than usual ferocity in Albania and 
Macedonia forced the great Powers to hearken to the 
cries of the oppressed, a council was called to enquire 
into the nature of Turkish administration, committees 
were appointed, plans of reform drawn up, something 
profitable was obtained by each statesman for his own 
country from the ever-exploited Turk, and the council 
separated with a tranquillized conscience. 

Thus did Russia obtain Bessarabia, England, Cyprus, 
Austria, Bosnia and Herzegovina, the other tutorial 
Powers advantages and privileges untold. The miracle 
of an alliance between the newly-born Balkan States in 
order to free their fellow-countrymen, without counting 
on any assistance from outside, brings dismay and irrita- 
tion to politicians who guide the destines of the great 
Powers. They proclaim their “neutrality” with a bad 
grace. They feel that they have been circumvented. In 
their hearts they weep for Turkey. 

The Christian Federation of the Balkans, when it has 
routed the spoliator from the lands inhabited by Greeks, 
Serbs and Bulgars, will have to face a hostile Europe. 
Near neighbors will find it hard to resign their preten- 
sions of being the legitimate heirs of Turkey. 

Already Italy’s covetous eye is fixed on Valona, which 
would make a splendid harbor for warships and annul 
the strategic significance of Pola, Trieste and Fiume, the 
naval stations of her ally and rival, Austria-Hungary. 
But Valona has a purely Greek population and is the 
seat of a Greek Bishop. Austria does not conceal that 
she would prefer the Novi-Bazar Sanjak to remain in 
the possession of Turkey, rather than see it added to the 
tiny dominion of Montenegro. Her constant troubles in 
Croatia and Dalmatia do not seem to cure her of her 
greed for the possession of purely Slav lands. 

Among the surprises of the present Balkan war is the 
attitude of the Moslem Albanians. They fought for 


(1) “Carmen Sylvia,” Queen Elizabeth of Rumania. 
(2) Pierre Loti. 4 
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liberty together with their Christian brethren during the 
last three years, and it was believed that they would 
throw in their lot with them in the present crisis. The 
impassioned appeals of the Turkish Hodjas, however, 
turned the scale in favor of Mahomet. The Moslem 
tribes of Albanians were the fiercest foes the Serb troops 
had to face when they crossed into Turkish territory. 
Indeed, without their aid the Turkish force would have 
made a still poorer fight at Prepolats and Presheva, where 
the Christians chased them, after having slain the 
Albanian avant-garde. The Catholic tribes have almost 
entirely rallied to the Montenegrin banner, so that in 
view of the Mahommedan Albanians’ solidarity with the 
Sons of Allah there can be no question for the present 
of forming an independent Albania. 

The famous chief, Issa Boletinats, who rebelled so 
successfully against the Young Turk régime and lately 
concluded an alliance with the Servians of Macedonia, 
has refused to assist the downfall of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Summoned to give an account of himself and his 
followers to the Servian Commander of the Third 
Army, he explained that he was willing to fight in order 
to keep the Austrian out of the Sanjak, but that the 
word “enemy” in his treaty with the Servians was not 
understood by him to refer to the Turks. Whereupon 
according to a version that has just reached me, the 
Albanian chief was disarmed and imprisoned by General 
Jivkovitch. Want of cohesion among the tribes renders 
impossible the creation of a free Albania. LEE AGS. 


The American Missionaries in Corea 


The trial of the 123 Coreans who were accused of 
plotting the assassination of Count Terauchi, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Corea, was brought to a close on the 
28th of September. The judge found 106 guilty and 
acquitted 17 others. 

The prosecution maintained that at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1910, an attempt was made on the.Count’s life when 
he was on his way to the northwestern frontier. A 
number of the conspirators had assembled at one of the 
stations where the Count was to leave the train, but they 
were foiled by the vigilance of the police. Other at- 
tempts were made elsewhere, but without result. All 
this time the authorities were unaware of the existence 
of the plot. That was discovered only in September, 
1911, but the utmost secrecy was observed until the in- 
vestigations were all completed. It was foynd that 500 
people were implicated but only about 150 people were 
arrested. They were all Protestants: Presbyterian and 
Methodist ministers, elders, as well as teachers and 
students of the mission schools. : 

The arrests caused universal consternation. Letters 
were sent to the New York Herald and the Daily News, 
of London, and many others papers, containing the 
famous statement made to the Continuation Committee 
of the Edinburgh Conference, attributing to the Japanese 
Government the intention of abolishing Christianity. 

Such a conclusion was premature. The Protestant 
missionaries instead of yielding to a panic should have 
awaited developments. The only basis of their charge 
against the Government was that the accused were all 
Protestants, and were regarded by their friends as ex- 
cellent men. The plea was unfortunate for the assassins 
of Mr. Stevens in San Francisco, Prince Ito at Harbin, 
and the ex-Prime Minister of Corea, were all Protest- 
ants. From a Japanese point of view, therefore, the 
suspicion would be justified, : 


Looking at the matter from an unprejudiced stand- 
point it is not likely that the Government harbored any 
such purpose. Corea, with its twelve or thirteen million 
inhabitants, has more Christians than Japan with its 
population of 50,000,000. Among these Christians the 
Catholics are the most numerous, with their 80,000; then 
come the Presbyterians, with 47,000, the Methodists with 
15,000, and finally the Anglicans and Russian Orthodox 
schismatics, making a total of 200,000. To say that the 
Japanese would have preferred not to have in Corea 
either Christians or foreign missionaries, would not, I 
think be calumniating them. From their point of view 
it is quite explainable. However, finding Christianity so. 
firmly entrenched in the Peninsula, they had nothing to. 
do but to accept the situation, while endeavoring to pre- 
vent the interference of the missionaries in politics and 
the administration of justice, which had been, up to that 
time, unavoidable in a country where regular government 
had collapsed. That is what the Japanese Government 
did and what it is now doing. The Japanese are too 
shrewd to imagine that it would serve any purpose to 
destroy Christianity in Corea, and they are not simple 
enough to cherish such a delusion. All they wanted was 
to endeavor to know what was going on in the meetings 
of Christians, so as to be sure they were not pretexts. 
for patriotic manifestations of the conquered Coreans, 
and shields for plots against their Japanese masters. 
Once sure that they were not anti-Japanese political 
gatherings, the authorities were quite ready to show 
favor to Christianity. Both in word and act they have 
given ample proofs of such dispositions. 

On the other hand, most of the Japanese papers accuse 

the American missionaries of having made indiscreet 
speeches, which worked on the patriotism of the Coreans 
instead of calming them and encouraging them to submit 
to Japanese domination. No doubt, it must have been 
difficult for some of the missionaries who had been ac- 
customed to a great deal of independence and whose 
authority among the people permitted considerable med- 
dling in.State affairs, to find themselves suddenly con- 
fined to their proper sphere by the civil authorities, and 
possibly they felt bitter towards the invaders, and it is 
quite natural that they nearly all sympathized with the 
Coreans in the national disaster ; but it is a long cry from 
that to attempting expulsion of the Japanese and inaugu- 
rating plots of assassination. Irrefutable proofs would 
be needed for such a charge against the American mis- 
sionaries. 
_ It is true that some damaging admissions at the prelim- 
inary investigations had been made to the police. These ad- 
missions were taken by the Judge of the Criminal Court, 
and the accused were asked if they stood by what they: 
had said. Hence, it happened that the names of many 
American missionaries came before the public. On the 
other hand, the torture that is said to have been resorted 
to and the refusal of the Japanese Judge to accept cer- 
tain witnesses for the defence reflect very unfavorably 
on the legal procedure of the country. 

At the trial all the accused, save one, retracted. what 
they had said to the police. They said those answers had 
been wrung from them by torture, and the police 
methods that prevail in Japan give some semblance of 
truth to this defence. On the other hand, the Public 
Procurator denies strenuously that any such barbarous 
methods had been resorted to, and so it is all reduced 
to a question of veracity. The accused demanded that the 
two Inspectors of Police, who had conducted the pre- 
liminary inquiries should be summoned to court, but the 
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ceurt refused. It refused also to summon the American 
missionaries who had been incriminated at the police 
investigation. When the juges were unmoved, a plea 
was made for a new trial before other judges. It is the 
first instance of its kind asked for in Japanese courts. 
It was so astonishing that it stopped the trial for five 
weeks. On August 23d, however, the Court of Appeals 
rejected the motion, and the same judges continued the 
trial and persisted in the refusal to summon the witnesses 
demanded by a dozen of the accused, who maintained they 
could prove an alibi. The trial went on for four or five 
days, and a whole month intervened before a verdict 
was rendered. It was finally given on September 28. 

There is no doubt that the Government was very much 
embarrased about the decision to be given, for neither 
the public mourning nor the funeral of the Emperor 
could explain the delay. Of the 123 who were accused, 
¥Y were acquitted; the five who were charged with 
being at the head of the plot were condemned to 10 years 
of penal servitude, and the rest to terms ranging from 
5 to 7 years, all pretty much as the Public Procurator 
had demanded. The right of appeal was granted, and 
the court insisted that the case had no political signi- 
ficance. That, however, no one believes, notwithstanding 
the declarations of the officials. 

People are completely in the dark about the motive 
back of the whole affair, and it would be rash to venture 
on a guess. In fact, the public is left very much in the 
dark about what happens in Corea. There is no liberty 
of the press, and the few papers that exist are Govern- 
ment organs. Even the Japanese papers are muzzled on 
questions about Corea. Even reliable accounts of the 
trial are not available, and the conclusion is drawn that 
the Government had a reason to conceal the truth. The 
Japanese themselves, although they have implicit trust in 
the integrity of the courts, cannot answer the attacks 
made by the foreign press. ASM. 


English Catholics and Papal Independence 


Rome, October 27, 1912. 

On Wednesday last five hundred English pilgrims, 
with twelve of their bishops, led by Cardinal Bourne and 
the Duke of Norfolk, were received in audience by the 
Holy Father. The Cardinal, addressing His Holiness 
in behalf of his people, declared that they had “come, 
following the traditional example of their forefathers, to 
visit the tomb of the Apostles and to honor the successor 
ef St. Peter, the holder of the keys of the gates of 
heaven. The noble Abbey of Westminster, where the 
English kings are crowned and England’s worthies en- 
tombed, on its restoration by King Edward the Con- 
fessor, was dedicated by him to St. Peter, and for a 
thousand years our Church in England has been closely 
bound to his successors in the Holy See, from which it 
has drawn its doctrine, its authority and its discipline.” 

The Duke of Norfolk, in behalf of the Catholic Union 
of Great Britain, offered their filial homage to His Holi- 
ness, and congratulated him on the fact that in spite of 
the shameful trampling upon the sacred rights of reli- 
gion in lands long gloriously Christian, he had stood to 
their defence, had safeguarded the Faith from all mutila- 
tion and had accomplished his external reforms in the 
administration of the Church. “All this,” he added, “in 
the face of the privation of that independence so neces- 
sary for the free exercise of his mission in the universal 
world. The Catholic Union has from the beginning pro- 
tested this privation and demanded his independence. 
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To-day it repeats that protest and demand. We know 
the spiritual welfare of every Catholic to be profoundly 
involved in what concerns the central government of the 
Church. As for our own country, which reckons so 
many Catholic subjects, she, we think, has the highest 
interest in seeing the Pope in a position to exercise his 
authority without trammel or hindrance. It cannot be 
denied that the independence of the Holy See has been 
accepted as a vital principle of polity by the greatest 
statesmen, and we foster the hope that a day will come 
when this principle applied according to the exigencies 
of the times will once more be generally recognized.” 

The Holy Father, replying to the Cardinal, acknowl- 
edged with gratitude the ten centuries of unbroken at- 
tachment of the Catholics of England to the Holy See, 
even through the dangerous times when the forbears of 
those present were, as in the days of the Machabees, called 
upon to die as martyrs for the maintenance of the faith. 

To the Duke of Norfolk and the Catholic Union he re- 
turned his thanks for contending at home and abroad for 
the indefeasible rights of the Holy See to the full inde- 
pendence acknowledged by her very adversaries when 
they have not been carried away by passion, 

The next day the Giornale d'Italia, a newspaper which 
on the rise of Modernism joined with the enemy, in- 
sinuated that the Holy See had given orders to let the 
question of the temporal power rest, and to insist upon 
the independence of the Holy See. To this the Osserva- 
tore Romano, over the signature of its editor, replied at 
once that no such instructions had been given, and de- 
clared its position to be that laid down by Leo XIII, in 
1887, that: “Unto this present the sole means which 
Providence has supplied for the due protection of the 
liberty of the Popes has been their temporal sovereignty, 
and when this means failed the Pontiffs were always 
either in persecution or prison, or exile, or at least in a 
state of dependence and in constant danger of seeing 
themselves driven into one or other of the above condi- 
tions. This is the testimony of the history of the Church 
from the beginning.” The editor adds, that this is the 
position maintained by Pius X in all his public acts, and 
consequently it is: evidently impossible to’ separate the 
two questions at present, since one is identified with the 
other. However, he concludes, if anyone has another 
solution to offer, let him present it and the Osservatore 
will discuss it on its merits, not that it is competent to 
decide the matter, but for the reason that such discussion 
will serve to enlighten public opinion, so often gone 
astray on this question. 

This position is akin to that taken by the late Father 
Zocchi last year in the Civilta Cattolica, in his articles on 
the independence of the Holy See. Some temporal 
sovereignty has, up till now, been requisite for real in- 
dependence in the exercise of the Pope’s spiritual 
sovereignty. It behooves those who have robbed him 
of the former and obviously so destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the latter, to devise some practical proposal 
of saving the spiritual without a restoration of the tem- 
poral power, if they wish to have any claim for sincerity 
in their position. Who will open the discussion? 

The next consistory is announced for the second of De- 
cember. It is said that it will be concerned only with the 
conferring of the cardinalitial hat on Cardinals De Cos, 
Vico, Bauer, Almaraz and Nagl, who last year were 
promoted in absentia; to conferring the pallium on 
the archbishops, and preconizing the bishops appointed 
during the past year. However, who can tell? é 

. M. 
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Who Are the Guilty Ones? 


Now that the din of battle is ended and the bitterness 
of campaigning, so marked in the political struggle just 
brought to a close, is happily lapsing into cheerful accept- 
ance of the sovereign will of the people, a suggestion may 
not be out of place. The contest which ceased with the 
casting of ballots on November 5 last has been termed 
one of the most extraordinary Presidential campaigns the 
country has ever known. Certainly it offered stupendous 
evidence of the extremes to which party rancor can lead. 

One feature of its story must prove of enduring in- 
terest to Catholics. Beginning with the pre-convention de- 
ploying of forces, running through the heat and turbulence 
that characterized the national gatherings of three parties 
in early summer, and especially vigorous in the actual 
battle fought out by the rival candidates, there was an 
offensive spirit of religious antagonism directed against 
Catholics and the Catholic Church. A peculiarly vicious 
feature of this antagonism was the mendacious output of 
an utterly reckless and vile publication scattered broad- 
cast week after week since January last. 

Who is responsible for it? Its editions of tens and 
hundreds of thousands forwarded to non-subscribing men 
and women throughout the country,—through the mails, 
by messengers, freely handed to passers-by on the street 
corners, distributed at church doors on Sundays and in 
big gatherings of every sort—must have cost a mighty 
penny. Who bore the expense? 

To be sure, the day has passed when Catholics deem it 
necessary to resent such stupid calumnies as those put in 
circulation by the Menace, or to waste efforts in refuting 
its scandalous falsehoods, yet it is wise to seek that safe- 
guarding knowledge which may give one a clue to the 
character of the mean plotting that has been and is rife 
among us. The Catholic Church and its policy and prac- 


tices are fairly well understood in the land; at least there . 
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is beginning to manifest itself a juster appreciation of the 
strength of our position in the social struggle before us, 
and.we do not fear the dangers that old misunderstand- 
ings and old prejudices were wont to arouse. 

But there are weak brethren among those who sur- 
round us, whose petty fears and ignorant fancies may 
craftily be played upon by the gross and impossible fiction 
sent out by the secret agents who use the Menace as their 
instrument. For the sake of these it were well to track 
the creatures to their lairs and to make clear to the world 
the true reason and motive of their lying. ; 

There is, we believe, in practically every State of the 
Union, a controlling or directing board, made up of lead- 
ing members of the local Councils of the Knights of 
Columbus, who guide the activities of this strong organ- 
ization of Catholics. Might it not be well for these to 
take up the task. Their body has been quite as merci- 
lessly defamed during the late campaign as was the 
Church herself. Were it not an excellent task for them 
to ferret out the defamers, to trace to their source the 
absurdly malicious stories, to seek to learn the identity 
of the “benevolent rich” who squandered their dollars in 
publishing them, to learn the genuine “why” and “where- 
fore” of the whole abominable traffic. 


Is This the Explanation? 


“Of late there has appeared a little paper called the 
Menace,” writes Robert Johnstone Wheeler in the Call. 
“I do not know who is backing it. Probably it is some 
clever scheme of capitalists or the Catholic Church, or 
likely both.” (Nov. 6, 1912.) We are surprised that 
the editor has no information to afford his contributor. 
We refer him to the Live Issue of Noy. 2 for an account 
of the Socialistic origin, ownership and purpose of the 
Menace. 

According to information given by Mr. Julius P. Me- 
Donough of St. Louis, who had first been invited to act 
as editor of the Menace, and later was incidentally con- 
nected with it, this sheet is the property of J. A. Wayland, 
the Socialist journalist and owner of the Appeal to 
Reason. While the object of the Appeal is to attack the 
Church under cover of a well-feigned pretence that it is 
influenced by no animosity against religion, but only 
wishes to save the workers from the capitalistic conspir- 
acy of the Catholic priesthood, the Menace carries on its 
warfare in the open. Both publications thus effectively 
contribute to fill the pockets of their owner, who is 
constantly proclaiming his need of financial aid to 
give renewed zeal to the thousands who are freely devot- 
ing to him their service and their money. 

Should we question this testimony there would be no 
difficulty in showing from internal evidences the Social- 
istic character of the paper. In its appeal to fanaticism 
it accuses all political parties of being under the domina- 
tion of Rome, and consequently leaves no safe refuge for 
its bewildered readers except a Socialist vote. Socialists 
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have at all times been its most zealous promoters, and its 
propaganda is carried on along identically the same lines 
as that of the Appeal. Its calumnies furnish ammuni- 
tion for an entire army of Socialist soap-box orators. 
Socialists certainly have regarded the publication as their 
own peculiar weapon of attack and are constantly dis- 
tributing it in vast quantities. 

The Call has happened upon a very unfortunate time 
for the publication of Mr. Wheeler’s warning to the com- 
rades, almost the day after the public disclosure. There 
is no question, however, of any compunction of con- 
science, but only of heaping new abuses upon the Catholic 
Church according to more approved Socialistic methods. 

“T have seen Socialists in many localities industriously 
circulating the Menace,’ says the writer of the article 
quoted above from the Call (Nov. 6, “unwittingly doing 
the very thing the Catholic Church wants done, intensify- 
ing the hatred of the Catholic workingman against the 
Socialist and the truth he is trying to teach.” The argu- 
ment of such propagandists, he explains, is that the Cath- 
olic Church is striving to get control of our Government. 
To disillusion them he continues : 

“Socialists, beyond all other people, ought to know 
better. No Church has ever held power over any nation 
after the masses of the people obtained some degree of 
enlightenment. The Church teachings are based 
on fallacy. The schools will train the child to worship 
fact. Therefore the Church has no future and is not an 
institution to be feared, despite its loud noise. Socialists 
who circulate the Menace would better employ their time 
in studying economic determinism.” 


“The Church has always been a willing prostitute 
of the master class of each economic system through 
which it has passed. Its fortunes have ebbed or 
flowed with the fortunes of the ruling class. To-day 
the capitalist system is on the defensive. So also is 
the Church. The tide of revolt is rising in a great 
wave. It surges forward. To stem this tide every 
artifice, every power must be called into play. If the 
wave can be divided and made to break its force 
upon the rocks of religious fanaticism all will be 
well for a time. This is the scheme of the Church 
and its capitalistic masters. 

“The Menace is working hand in hand with the 
Catholic Church and not against it. The Catholic 
Church is not a menace to the Socialist movement. 
There is not the slightest possibility of it ever attain- 
ing any power in America. Remember that it once 
held England, France, Germany, Spain and Portugal 
in mental slavery. To-day all its royal power 1s van- 
ised in those countries. When we close allvour 
schools and break up our printing presses ; when the 
scientist ceases his labors; when the inventor’s brain 
becomes barren of ideas; when the hands of time are 
made to turn backward and the laws of Nature cease 
to operate; then, and not till then, can the Catholic 
Church hope to regain power in the world.” 


There is little choice, as the reader may perceive, be- 
tween the Call, the Menace, the Appeal to Reason, or any 
other Socialistic or Socialist-owned publication. The only 
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difference is that one is more honest than another in its 
method of warfare against the Church. If we must ex- 
press a preference, we prefer the enemy who attacks us 
openly, although he has nothing but falsehood and slan- 
der for his weapons. We object to “the smiler’” who 
comes to us with the dagger concealed beneath his cloak. 


Triumph for the Classics 


The ‘old-fashioned ways” have scored a distinct 
triumph in the college world through the decision recently 
announced by the Board of Trustees of Hamilton Col- 
lege, of Clinton, New York. An elaborate attempt, it ap- 
pears, had been made to alter the policy of the college, 
which for more than a century has been emphatically a 
classical college. For several years past the spirit of 
criticism has been rife among its alumni. A marked 
aversion from Greek and a hostile sentiment even to 
Latin have appeared, and, as Dr. Stryker, Hamilton’s 
President, declares, “those who fail to distinguish the 
distinctive underlying idea of these subjects, demanded 
their surrender to an alleged preparation distended with 
all sorts of miscellaneous and quasi-informational sub- 
jects.” 

Finally the stage was reached where the College Trus- 
tees voted that a special commission, chosen from among 
the ranks of educators, should take the old curriculum 
and entrance requirements, inspect them without the rev- 
erence commonly insisted upon in Hamilton, and then 
tell the college frankly what they, as educators, thought 
of the whole system. 

The commission, the members of which were specially 
picked for the delicate task by Senator Root, one of 
Hamilton’s most distinguished sons, was made up entirely 
of Hamilton men now prominently identified with edu- 
cational work in various sections of the country. These, 
after a year of investigation which included much testi- 
mony and counter testimony, rendered a verdict that hit 
at the very root of what Dr. Stryker and his followers 
considered essential and splendid in the teaching of Ham- 
ilton. They decided, namely, that the degree of ALB; 
should be given at Hamilton without Greek, and that not 
even Latin should be required for entrance into the non- 
Greek course. 

This decision failed to meet the approval of Hamilton's 
trustees. The changes it suggested in the curricuium 
prevailing in the college were rejected, and the advice 
proffered by the commission was promptly declined. Dr. 
Stryker, the leader of Hamilton’s unyielding classicists, 
has this to say explanatory of the action of the college 
trustees : 


“Not for this superficial scheme does this college desert 
her well-tested convictions as to what is basic and forma- 
tive in education, but stands by the sterner values, and is 
content to be known by her fruits. She hears but does 
not heed the clamor of those who impeach the thorough- 
ness which she exacts, avoids the half-baked applicant 
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who is searching for soft courses, and urges that an 
education is something more than a mere degree. Ham- 
ilton asserts the right to offer quality, and she wants only 
those who want that. She abides stanchly by the classical 
precepts, and would far rather be known as a clean and 
resolute old-fashioned college than as an educational café 
or a country club.” 


| Our New Text-Books 


The latest novelty to be introduced into a New York 
High School is the use of current magazines as text- 
books. “The teachers,” we are told, “found the 
ordinary topics of the schoolroom too isolated and 
too remote from life outside the school.” Moreover, 
old-fashioned studies like algebra, Latin and the 
analysis of the English classics, are not calculated, 
it seems, to make children “leaders of sound judgment 
in practical affairs.” For algebra, after all, is “unre- 
lated to life,” Latin, no doubt, is considered hopelessly 
dead, while authors we were once simple enough to call 
masters of style must now yield the palm to the “literary 
artists,’’ who make the cheap, magazine and Sunday sup- 
plements such models of logic, taste and diction. One 
schoolma’am, indeed, rejoices that she is no longer ob- 
liged to keep up the “deception that De Quincey, Pope, 
and Addison, are the best literary diet” for her girls. 
So much for the latest experiment in pedagogy. Mean- 
while, let the patient tax-payer ask himself these ques- 
tions: What is the educational value of the average 
magazine? Do High School pupils require to be en- 
couraged to read them? Should the precious hours of 
the school-day be devoted to such reading ? 


Convent Prisons 


In the October issue of the Nineteenth Century an 
Englishwoman who appends an M.D, to her patronymic 
is very much wrought up about the necessity of State in- 
spection of “convents, convent schools, orphanages, etc.” 
This is quite natural; for your Anglo-Saxon has talked 
so much about the Spanish Inquisition for centuries that 
he is always constitutionally tormented by the desire to 
start little inquisitions of his own. As a matter of fact, 
“convents, convent schools, orphanages and the like” are 
over-inspected in England. In London, for instance, the 
Local Government Board, the Board of Education, the 
Home Office, any old Board of Guardians, the County 
Councils, and what not else besides, claim unlimited right 
of search. Thus there are several Catholic schools in 
London where as many as twenty or more “Boards” 
make “surprise visits” at least twice a year. Hence the 
British people can be quite sure that these desperate and 
dangerous nuns are carefully watched, and the lady doc- 
tor can be advised that she is needlessly alarmed. 

‘But what chiefly distresses the soul of this sentimental 
physician is that in those conventual dungeons there are 
mukitudes of charming creatures who, in the exuberance 


of youthful emotion, had perhaps, years ago, bound them- 
selves by irrevocable vows, and are now pining away in 
sorrow and sadness, wearily looking through the bars for 
the moment when some benevolent Protestant inspector 
will come to let them out. The nuns would be very much 
amused at such a diagnosis of the condition of their 
hearts, and might suggest to this feminine St. George 
who is anxious to save the maiden from the dragon to 
exert her prowess in favor of the matrons of England. 
She would find in a tenth of a mile of London more vic- 
tims of the exuberance of youthful emotions desirous of 
being freed from their vows than in all the convents of 
Christendom. However, one need not take this anxious 
lady too seriously, but on the other hand, no decent per- 
son can fail to be horribly shocked to find that a review 
So pretentious as the Nineteenth Century should admit to 
its pages a sentence like the following: “There can be 
no doubt that the existence of private burial grounds be- 
longing to such institutions presents facilities for the 
concealment of crime which should rot be allowed by the 
State.” The Nineteenth Century owes an apology to the 
public. 


School of Social Studies 


The School of Social Studies, under the auspices of the 
Laymen’s League for Retreats and Social Studies, of 
New York, began its second year on November atest 
Francis Xavier’s College. Its object, as described in the 
prospectus, “is to promote the study by Catholic laymen 
of the great social questions which are the vital interest 
of our time, and thus to train a corps of competent 
writers and lecturers who will spread among Catholic 
workingmen a sound knowledge of social facts and of the 
Christian principles in the light of which these facts must 
be interpreted.” -The effective social service which is 
already being rendered, in the press and on the platform, 
by not a few of those who have attended its lectures dur- 
ing the previous year and have partaken in its discussions 
is the best measure of its success. 

The following are the eight courses announced for the 
coming year: “Socialism in the Light of Morality and 
Religion,” by Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., Spiritual Director 
of the Laymen’s League; “Socialism in the Light of 
Economic Science,” by Condé B. Pallen, managing editor 
of “The Catholic Encyclopedia”; “Labor Unions and 
Socialism,” by Peter W. Collins, former International 
Secretary of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
“The Church and Labor Guilds,” by Rey. Joseph 
Husslein, S. J., Associate Editor of AMERICA; “Socialism 
and the School,” by Bird S. Coler, former Comptroller of 
New York City ; “Socialist Organization and Tactics,” by . 
David Goldstein, lecturer upon Socialism; “A Living 
Wage and a Constructive Social Reform Program,” by 
Rev. John A. Ryans, D.D., Professor of Moral Theology 
and Canon Law at St. Paul’s Seminary ; “Social Statis- 
tics,” by Stuart P. West, Financial Editor of the Globe. 
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The promotion of social study is connected with the 
retreat apostleship by the Laymen’s League, which strives 
to establish ¢verywhere among Catholic men the import- 
ant custom of annual retreats. Since the foundation of 
the League the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius have 
already been given to sixty-eight groups of laymen at the 
Retreat House of Mount Manresa, Staten Island. Con- 
nected, furthermore, with this movement, as its literary 
expression, are the Common Cause and the Live Issue, 
published in the interest of social reform. The latter is 
the official bulletin of the League. 


———_—— O11 


Apropos of the British censor’s recent suppression of 
an indecent dance that was to be exhibited on the London 
stage, the New York World remarks: 


“Certainly not within memory has dramatic enter- 
tainment exhibited such degeneracy as now affects 
it in all forms as a result of the demoralizing influ- 
ence of ‘figure dancing’ and the licentiousness which 
has come in its train. Not only in vaudeville and 
cabaret shows, but in the best theatres dances are 
allowed which would have been summarily sup- 
pressed by the police a generation ago. Dancing, in- 
deed, as the term is now understood on the stage, has 
become almost solely a medium for the presentation 
of sensuality and under conditions which exhibit a 
shockingly low tone of dramatic morals.” 


This is but too true. Would New York playgoers, 
however, be shocked by what the English public will not 
tolerate? It is doubtful, but let us hope so.. At any rate, 
a flock of dramatic critics before whom a special rehearsal 
of a new dance was given on Nov. 1 unanimously voted 
the “turn” too indecent even for Broadway. So a few 
modifications were made. This does not indicate, how- 
ever, that the critics are growing prudish, but it does 
indicate how eager this particular manager is to ruin the 
morals of American citizens. Matters are rapidly coming 
to such a pass that ladies and gentlemen can hardly go 
to the theatre at all. 


eee 


According to the Church Bulletin of St. Francis 
Xavier’s, New York, within the limits of that parish 
alone, during a period of three months, “some $30,000 
have passed into the public treasury from neglect of the 
decedents to make a will or from their repugnance to 
parting even in spirit from their money by a legal trans- 
fer which would only become operative after their death.” 
We are also told of a woman who had publicly expressed 
her intention of leaving $60,000 to the Catholic Univer- 
sity, whose whole estate passed, nevertheless, to a very 
distant relative because no will had been made. It is 
needless to point out the folly of such negligence. Merely 
leaving a bank book “in trust” for some Catholic cause 
would keep money from reverting to the State. The 
prttdence of faith, moreover, should prompt depositors 
to take care betimes that requiem Masses will be said for 
them, as relatives too often fail to attend to this im- 


portant matter. Those who are wise will also devote 
some of their wealth to worthy educational or charitable 
objects long before death deprives them of all their 
worldly possessions. These good works will then come 
up as a memorial before the judgment seat of God and 
will prove a most profitable investment. 


———_0' 0+ 


Through an unfortunate inadvertence there appeared 
in AMERICA, November 2, an advertisement of Father 
Van der Donckt’s English translation of Father Gatterer’s 
excellent little manual, “Erziehung zur Keuschheit.” In 
this advertisement, but not in the text of Amertca, the 
translation was recommended to teachers and educators. 
The book, we regret to be obliged to state, does not merit 
the commendation. As already noted by reviewers in 
the Catholic World and in the Fortnightly Review, Fr. 
Van der Donckt’s translation of the manual is reprehen- 
sible for several reasons. 
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In a paper contributed to Munsey’s Magazine, Mr. 
Joseph H. Odell tells how he found in three Indiana 
counties 115 Protestant ministers who were receiving but 
fifty dollars a month, “the wage of an unskilled laborer.” 
“In point of fact,’ he remarks, “that is all they are, in 
many cases. Of the ministers laboring in these three 
counties, 72 per cent. do not possess a college and sem- 
inary education ; 57 per cent. do not have college training 
of any kind; and 37 per cent. never went beyond the 
common school.” Hundreds of Catholic priests in this 
country live, as is well known, on less than fifty dollars a 
month, but they are not “unskilled laborers” by any 
means. For the Church does not ordain her clergy till 
they have completed at least two years’ college work and 
followed successfully in the seminary a five years’ course 
of philosophy, theology and asceticism. 


——- «e+ - 


An Episcopalian Church in Evanston, Ill., has been 
getting some stained glass windows, in one of which, if 
we may trust a picture, is the text: “Arise, annoint him, 
for this is he.” The spelling is noteworthy. Is it in the 
latest Chicago way, or the American Catholic way, or the 
new Progressive way? Does some mystery of continuity 
lie hid in the double n, or is it a specimen of that Episco- 
palian scholarship of which one hears so much and sees 
so little? Caxton wrote “ennoynt” ; but unfortunately for 
continuity, “annoint,” too shortlived and too inaccurate 
for modern revival, came in only with the Reformation. 


———— 6. @ © 


In a circular that a book-seller is distributing to pro- 
mote the sale of Bernard Shaw’s abominations, a certain 
Temple Scott observes that “indissoluble marriage is an 
academic figment, for even a Roman Catholic marriage 
can be annulled by the Pope.” This of course is false. 
Once a marriage has been consummated between 
Christians no power on earth can break the contract. The 
Pope’s annulment is simply his declaration, after exam- 
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ining the case, that there never was a true marriage at 
all. In the Catholic Church certainly the permanence of 
the matrimonial bond is by no means merely an “‘academic 
figment.” 


—————_—0' Oe: 


The Protestant Bishop of Meath said to his Synod 


lately :— ‘ 


“The dominant cause of the war in the Balkans is the 
love of religious and civil liberty. Oriental despostism 
knows little of liberty. In Ireland, happily, we have never 
known what such despotism can be. There are, however, 
malign forces of great potency at work in Ireland,” etc. 


His forecast of the future is hardly worth noticing, if 
one considers with regard to his assertion about the past, 
how much depends upon whom he understands by “we.” 


@ 6 


A late evil feature of government action in 


Portugal is the appointment of parish priests, without 
regard for the bishops. Some interesting statistics are 
appearing concerning the priests who have accepted govy- 
ernment salaries. In the Diocese of Lisbon there are 
only 54 out of 382. In the Diocese of Braga there are 
but 45 out of 1,040; and in the Diocese of Portalegre there 
are 15 out of a total of 213. It is announced by the 
Catholic press of Portugal that the Patriarch of Lisbon 
will be made Cardinal at the approaching Consistory of 
December 2. 


ANDREW LANG’S FAIRIES* 


They are twenty-three in number, all Catholic saints or saintly 
personages and, therefore, also true heroes—except four, who 
were heroines—but in this book they are largely divested of their 
heroicity and arrayed instead in highly colored legendary marvels, 
exaggerations and inventions. It has now become a fashion with 
non-Catholics of sentimental religiosity, who while unwilling to 
be hampered by Faith and its duties like to play with and fondle 
them, to go back to the poor saints of old, so long the object 
of their pity or bigoted hostility, and gush about them patroniz- 
ingly in illustrated books, at current prices. 

They are reminiscent in various degrees of the non-Catholic 
tourists who visit the great Continental Churches and other cen- 
tres of Catholic devotion, Some clatter and chatter around, 
Baedeker in hand, disturbing by their noisy shoes and noisier 
voices the devotions of attendant worshipers, and displaying for 
the benefit of such priest-ridden folk their superior intellectuality 
and culture, by the loud laughter of their contemptuous disap- 
proval. Some, of better breeding, exhibit the same cultured in- 
terest in Basilicas as in pyramids, and in Christian as in Buddhist 
and Mahometan art and devotion; while others, more amenable 
to spiritual influences, are deeply impressed by the manifold 
proofs of past and present piety and the convergence on mind 
and sense of the object-lessons of Faith in the variety and con- 
tinuity of Catholic art. These depart to ponder, if not to pray; 
but usually Notre Dame is quickly forgotten in the gaieties of 
Paris, and Lourdes is lost at Monte Carlo. 


Later, they will discourse admiringly of Catholic Churches and 


shrines, of the virtues of priests and nuns and the beauties of 
the Church and the quaint stories and glories of its saints; and 


*Book of Saints and Heroes. 
Andrew Lang. New York: 


By Mrs. Lang. Edited by 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net, 


they are as far away as ever from accepting the authority of the 
one or following the example of the other. Unwilling to be 
released from the grip of pride or pleasure, they salve their 
consciences by pouring out patronizing, deprecatory praise on 
the powers that would rescue them: They were excellent people, 
those Catholic saints; in many ways indeed they were most ad- 
mirable, but how impractical and unreasonable, and above al) 
how unconventional. What a pity that people who could do so 
much good in the world should hide away in Nazareths and cells 
and hermitages, or flee into the desert clothed in skins or other 
barbarous apparel, living on locusts and wild honey, or some such 
unsanitary and unsatisfying food; in nowise sanely provident, 
carrying neither scrip nor grip, transgressing at once the canons 
of respectability and economics by their mendicancy, and wasting 
in protracted prayers and midnight vigils the energies that 
might have been devoted to the poor. ’Twas all very heroic no 
doubt, and romantic at times—witness the charming idylls of 
St. Jerome’s pet lion, and St. Francis’ birds and St. Columba’s. 
stork, and all the pretty miracles and folktales that cluster around 
their lives—but how much better they could have done for the 
world than spending the best of their powers in crucifying their 
minds and bodies, or getting them crucified. In some such fash- 
ion sentimental worldlings think and talk about the saints; and 
so might have spoken the more liberal of the Pharisees at the 
Baptism of the Jordan and the banquet of Simon the Leper, and 
at the Mount of the Sermon, and the Mount of Crucifixion. 

It is largely in this spirit—now praising, now blaming, with a 
pitying, condescending smile—that “The Book of Saints and 
Heroes” is conceived and executed. Its substance may be gath- 
ered from its setting. Andrew Lang had written or edited a 
score of “Fairy Books,” this “Book of Saints and Heroes’ is 
the twenty-first—, and one can estimate his opinion of our 
Catholic saints from the fact that he fits them into his “Fairy 
Book Series” and makes them the coping-stone of his fairy 
edifice. His preface informs us that stories of saints and fairies 
originated alike in the imaginations of the simple folk during 
the long ages when grown-ups were children. All miracles are 
fairy tales to him, and he makes it the business of his literary 
craft to multiply and magnify marvels, supplying many that 
never appear in authentic lives of these saints, and setting others 
in a ridiculous light by giving them a wrong perspective. The 
editor, and part author, had as much knowledge of sainthood as 
a modern tailor has of Roman togas, and so he tricks out his 
early and medieval saints in modern dress suits, and occasionally 
in kilts, and sets them on exhibition, like museum curiosities or 
wonder-working performers in a circus. 

The errors are numerous and grievous, however unintentivnal, 
but in view of the fundamental error underlying the whole con- 
ception, correction would be futile. Yet several of these lives 
are related for the most part inoffensively, if inadequately, and 
a large portion of the remainder is unobjectionable; but anywhere 
one may light on something savoring of sacrilege or blasphemy, 
which is none the less grating on Catholic ears that it is quite 
beyond the intention of the authors who in their ignorance of. 
Catholic spiritualities may be held innocent of intentional offence. 
The editor finds recluses and contemplatives “not interesting or 
useful,’ but commends St. Francis Xavier, St. Vincent de Paul 
and others for their utilitarian virtues, and because “in their 
histories there is scarcely a wave of the fairy wand.” By “the 
fairy wand” he means miracles, which he loftily holds to be im- 
possible and, therefore, fictitious. He must have had a wonder- 
working wand of his own to enable him to escape the miracu- 
lous in the life of St. Francis Xavier, but perhaps it was found 
imprudent to play with the miracles of modern times, when 
data are more easily authenticated. 

As literature the production is mediocre, and far below the 
level of the series whereon it is grafted—a necessary consequence 
of the ridiculous attempt to deck out real personages in elfin 
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garb, and run saints through a fairy dance. Yet scattered 
through its 360 pages is a large array of interesting, instructive, 
and even edifying facts, which will probably prove of benefit 
to readers who would be unlikely to meet them in their proper 
setting. The illustrations are numerous and well executed, but 
the design and selection of several are infelicitously in keeping 
with the contents. M. K. 


LITERATURE 


Your United States. By Arnotp Bennetr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

These are the papers of an English novelist whom his 
guides and mentors whisked through New York, Washington, 
Boston, Chicago, and Indianapolis, so that he might then 
entertain us with his car-window impressions of our country. 
Unlike the British visitor of fifty years ago Mr. Bennett 
writes with Americans looking over his shoulder, he is dis- 
posed to say nothing that will give them pain, and under- 
stands perfectly how agreeable we find praise and flattery. 
Strangely enough he did not consider Boston quite “as Eng- 
lish as a muffin,’ and marvelled “that a community which 
had the wit to honor itself by employing Puvis de Chavannes 
should be equally enthusiastic about the frigid theatricalities 
of an E. A. Abbey.” The greatest wonders of New York, 
in Mr. Bennett’s opinion, are the interiors of its tall build- 
ings. Indianapolis impresses him as our most characteristically 
American City, and the Washington monument he regards as a 
“national calamity,” like the Albert Memorial. Being only a 
bird of passage, Mr. Bennett had little time for studying Ameri- 
can institutions. He has no observations to make about re- 
ligious conditions here, and but few regarding our educational 
and economic problems. It is worthy of note too that this 
traveller, as far as his book indicates, did not see a single church 
and did not meet a solitary clergyman in the entire country. 

The novelist found the “astounding populousness” of Riving- 
ton Street “a sight not to be forgotten”; never having taken the 
trouble to visit Oxford or Cambridge, Columbia University im- 
pressed him profoundly; and he thinks that the cinematograph 
“might easily be the most powerful force on the East Side,” 
though the man who controls these machines did not appear to 
Mr. Bennett “to be a bit weighed down, either by the hugeness 
of his opportunity, or by the awfulness of his responsibility.” 
“Your United States” is pleasant reading, and Mr. Frank Craig’s 
numerous pictures are excellent. We Ds 


The American Mediterranean. By SterHEN BoNnsAL. 
York. Moffat, Yard & Company. 

The American Mediterranean is, of course, the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, and this book is a brightly 
written account of observations in its islands and the foreign 
countries on its shores. The author is evidently a good ob- 
server and discriminating. His chapters on Venezuela and 
Castro, Haiti and Voodooism are particularly interesting. 
Nevertheless, one finds an inexactness in his writing that 
makes one fear to trust his authority unreservedly. Thus the 
earthquake of Kingston, Jamaica, occurred in January, 1907, 
not in 1903, and no hurricane accompanied it. Rodney did 
not sink the fleet of De Grasse off Dominica; on the con- 
trary he is blamed for having let it escape, notwithstanding 
his victory. Fleets were not composed of frigates, and Na- 
poleon could not have been defeated by the frigates of Eng- 
land. 
jecting that false pride.” The “little midshipmite” Admiral 
Sampson’s “signal boy” are errors both. Midshipmen in the United 
States Navy are not “little.” The case is different with the British 
Navy, where they go to sea at an earlier age. In either 


New 


“Exhibiting that false pride” (page 26) should be “re- | 


navy an officer would take it much amiss to be called a 
signal voy, as “boy” has a technical meaning in the service. 
“Vae victis’ does not come from the Bible. With regard to 
the charge against the Haytian clergy, on page 116, “I regret 
to say” is an impertinence. Such an expression may be used 
by responsible persons: The mere traveller should state the 
facts. Moreover its effect is to give apparent strength to the 
author’s insinuations. These are so vague that they may 
mean anything, from neglecting the parish to WVoodooism. 
They appear to rest on a conversation with a single parish 
priest, who may have been in the dumps at ‘the moment, or 
generally tired of his work. 

The last seventy-seven pages of the book are made up of 
useful appendixes on matters of trade and politics. 

EVE 


Homiletic and Catechetic Studies. By A. MeryENBERG, 
Canon and Professor of Theology in Luzerne. Translated 
from the Seventh German Edition by the Very Reverend 
Ferdinand Brossart, V.G. Frederick Pustet & Co. $3.50. 

In putting this very excellent book into English and thus 
making it accessible to those who cannot read German, 
Father Brossart has done the clergy of this country a great 
service. Some idea of its value may be gathered from the 
fact that since its appearance in the original, in 1903, it has 
run through almost an edition a year; the rapidity of this 
sale is the more significant, because the German language is 
already rich in homiletic literature. The reason which the 
translator gives for undertaking his laborious task is as fol- 
lows: “I know of no work,” he says in the preface, “that 
surpasses this in usefulness and value to seminarians and to 
the preacher of the Word of God.” And it may be confidently 
asserted that few of those who make its acquaintance will 
be inclined to question his estimate of its worth. It does 
not consist of a number of sermons, nor of schemes for 
sermons, nor of ideas for sermons, nor is it a sacred rhetoric, 
nor a theory of oratory, nor a treatise on the eloquence of 
the pulpit; all of these are good, but we have an abundance 
of such books already. It does, indeed, combine a practical 
presentation of the art of preaching and catechising, with an 
exhaustive treatise on the sources of sacred eloquence, the 
parts which deal with the use of Holy Scripture and of 
the liturgy of the ecclesiastical year being especially valuable. 
But its chief merit lies, not so much in the abundance of mat- 
ter for all sorts of sermons which it contains, nor in its 
practical instruction on sermon building; but in its power to 
stimulate personal, independent work for the pulpit. In this 
way it is in a class by itself. There is no book in English 
like it. 

No one can preach effectively unless he preach out of the 
abundance of his own heart; for the preacher is a man of 
God, and his message is the word of God. He has his mis- 
sion from God, and he comes before the people as the in- 
strument of the Holy Ghost; and whether his lips be eloquent 
or halting and slow, they speak a message straight from the 
heart of the Church to the heart of her children. His 
message is a personal message which he alone here and 
now has the grace to deliver, his duty is to convey to the 
congregation a portion of the divine revelation. He must 
speak the Word of God, not the word of man. Unfortunately 
the sermon books on the priest’s library shelves are at times 
a temptation to preach the word of man, rather than the 
Word of God. The present volume is an attempt to make 
it easy to preach Christ and Christ’s doctrine, and as far as 
the author is concerned, it is successful. Those who use it 
will never find themselves in the position of Sir Roger’s 
chaplain, who was presented by his master with a set of the 
best sermons extant, and told to preach one each Sunday. 
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This, of course, is a caricature of the preacher’s office and 
as far as possible from the Catholic ideal. It is the object 
of Dr. Meyenberg’s book to make such a course of action, 
not only unnecessary, but impossible. Young preachers who 
find their sermons a.task of much anxiety and little satis- 
faction will find in it a veritable treasure house of hints, for 
making their sermon work both profitable and pleasant. Old 
preachers who have made their way to confidence in the 
pulpit, but have got into a rut in the doing of it, will find 
much that is new and striking; and all preachers, good and 
bad alike, will find it stimulating and inspiring and sugges- 
tive. Hie PB: 


Would a woman be silly enough to leave her newly wedded 
husband just because he never told her he was an amateur vio- 
linist? Readers who are ready to suppose she would, will enjoy 
Francis Aymar Matthews’ “A Christmas Honeymoon,” a well- 
written romance of the New York of forty years ago. Had 
Peter’s fiddling been wretchedly done, a temporary separation 
were perhaps quite defensible, but the poor fellow seems to have 
played fairly well. It was most unfeeling of Betty to run off 
to France. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00. 


Dom. Vincent Scully, C.R.L., the author of a life of Thomas 
a Kempis, has now translated from the Latin that venerable 
ascetic’s “St. Lydwine of Schiedam, Virgin,” an ecstatica and 
anchoress who lived and suffered in Holland during the early 
part of the fifteenth century. The biography is full of marvels, 
the greatest being the saint’s survival, in spite of her maladies 
and mortifications, to the age of fifty-three. But as Father 
Scully in his excellent introduction well observes: “The author 
of the Imitation,’ who was the maiden’s contemporary, “was not 
likely easily to lend the authority of his name to the recounting 
of unfounded extravagances.” Some of the descriptions in this 
book will bring qualms to delicate stomachs. Benziger Bros. 
$1.10. 


Mary C. E. Wemyss’ “Prudent Priscilla” was not, of course, 
prudent at all: otherwise there would be no story. But being 
abnormally sympathetic she makes blunder after blunder, trying 
to lessen the imagined unhappiness of others, nearly ruining a 
home on one occasion by “understanding” too acutely. The book 
is written with delicate humor, but Priscilla is at times a little 
tiresome. Her husband’s, she writes, “is the nature that says 
when the egg is hard-boiled once a year, and never sends a 
message of congratulation to the cook on the three hundred and 
sixty-four days when it is soft.” Can such men be? Houghton, 
Mifflin publish the book, the price is $1.25 and the author’s name, 
we are credibly informed, is pronounced “Weems.” 


One of our distinguished correspondents sends us a quotation 
from the first page of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, of October 
30, and inquires if this specimen of “transcendental English” as 
he calls it, would be accorded a prize in a Catholic college. 
Speaking of Professor Eliot Norton, the Harvard scribe de- 
livers himself as follows: 

“He belonged to the old New England, which by the detached 
simplicity of its life and the general high level of its thinking 
seems remote from times in which distance has been eliminated 
from the intercourse of men, and life in America, at any rate 
in the cities of the East, is hardly distinguishable from the life 
of Europe; but his sympathies never closed; and he was one of 
the first to put Kipling in the long line of English poets, and he 
had a deep and earnest faith in the destinies of the West.” 


A. J. Anderson’s “Romance of Sandro Botticelli,” which Dodd, 
Mead & Co. publish, is another attempt of the author to 
reconstruct the semi-pagan Florence of the fifteenth century, 


when the false Renaissance was predominant. The book is toa 
“romantic” to be of much service to the historical student. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK: 
Hygiene for the Worker. By William H. Tolman, 
Wood Guthrie. 50 cents. 

BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK: 

Joachim Murat. By A. Hilliard Ce te 

THE CENTURY CO., NEW YOR 
Everybody’s St. Francis. By ee Francis Egan. $2. 

CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK: 
The Woman Hater. By John A. H. Cameron. 

M. A. DONOHUE & CO., CHICAGO: 

An Appeal for Unity in Faith. ae Rev. John Phelan. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YOR 
The Honourable Mrs. Garr By Mis ee de la Pasture. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO, NEW YORK: 

Cease Firing. By Mary Johnston. ad 40. 

LITTLE, BROWN Mee CO., BOSTON 
Myths of the Modocs. By. Tepenmials Curtin. $3.00. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK: 

Essays in Appreciation. By George William Douglas, D.D. $1.20; The 
Three Sisters of Lord Russell of Killowen and Their Convent Life. By 
Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. $2.00. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER?S SONS, NEW YORK: 

The Religious Forces of the United States. 


$2.00 


Ph.D. and Adelaide 


$1.35. 


By H. K. Carroll, LL.D 


Latin Publication: 


FREDERICK PUSTET, NEW YORK: 
Officium Parvum Beatae Mariae Virginis. 


EDUCATION 


Senator Lodge on Electivism—Report of Newark’s Superin- 
tendent of Parish Schools—Columbia’s Financial 
Standing 


In Scribner's Magazine for November Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge continues his papers of extremely interesting personal 
reminiscences, This month’s offering of “Some Early Memories” 
deals mainly with Mr. Lodge’s experiences at Harvard, from 
1867-1871. The Senator’s present judgment regarding those ex- 
periences will have a special value with educators, since he holds 
no mean place in the intellectual world, and whilst his career 
at Harvard, as he confesses, was devoid of either distinction or 
interest, “it at least came at a very memorable period in the life 
of the college.” His class happened to come just at the parting 
of the ways. He went in under the old system which had re- 
mained essentially unchanged from the days of the college’s 
establishment by its Puritan founders, and he came out a gradu- 
ate of the modern university. Mr. Lodge tells us he realized even 
in those days that a great change had occurred in H'arvard with 
the incoming of President Eliot’s administration, but naturally 
did not grasp its meaning or even dream how fast and far the 
change thus begun would go. 

The change he speaks of was the result of the reform which 
found one of its chief expressions in the extension of the elec- 
tive system in the college. There had been a timid and tentative 
movement in this direction before the advent of President Eliot, 

“as light and separated gusts of wind precede the rush of the 
thunder-storm.” And when, at the end of his Sophomore year, 
Mr. Lodge found himself with a considerable latitude of choice 
in the studies he might follow, he naively confesses “he had no 
doubt of the virtues of the system because, dexterously managed, 
it opened a generous opportunity for lightening the burden of 
studies.” 

But with maturer grasp of the aims and purposes of a college 
training his mental attitude has changed and Senator ‘Lodge 
now ACU “I have had a good many doubts about its perfec- 
tions since.” He tells us he has no intention to argue the merits 
of the question; he expresses his conviction simply froma Study of 
the effects of the system upon himself. “The results to me were 
unfortunate,” he says, and he adds, “I think with sorrow of my 
own folly and entertain serious doubts as to the perfection of 
that unrestricted freedom of election which gave my folly scope 
and opportunity.” 
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In all his four years at Harvard, the distinguished Senator 
assures us, he never really studied anything, never had his mind 
reused to any exertion or to anything resembling active thought 
until, in his Senior year, he was fortunate enough to come under 
the influence of a professor of history, whose gifts as a teacher 
roused in him the spirit of inquiry and controversy. Up to that 
time he “wished to take his degree with as little effort as pos- 
stble and°so arranged his recitations as to give himself the 
largest possible spaces of uninterrupted time for his own amuse- 
ments.” 

To be sure this was not the ambition of a serious and right- 
minded-student, but after all the majority of undergraduates are 
not serious, and it is precisely because of this personal element 
in the problem that unrestricted electivism in a college course 
is destructive of true education. A fundamental objection to its 
place in college methods may be said to be precisely the popularity 
it enjoys among the unthinking undergraduates. As Harvard's 
noted son affirms in these “Memories” of his college days: “Un- 
der the old compulsory system a certain amount of knowledge, 
no more useless than any other, and a still larger amount of 
discipline in learning were forced upon all alike. Under the new 
system it was possible to escape without learning anything at 
all by a judicious selection of unrelated studies in subjects taken 
up only because they were easy or the burden imposed by those 
who taught them was light.” 


The Rey. John A. Dillon, Superintendent of Parish Schools of 
the diocese of Newark, presents an excellent summary of the 
work done in the Catholic elementary schools within his juris- 
diction in the report for the school year 1911-1912, just submitted 
by him to the Right Rev. Bishop and the Diocesan School 
Board. With a Catholic population of about 365,000 Newark 
manifests gratifying appreciation of its duty to conserve the in- 
terests of religious education. During the year the total en- 
rollment in its 117 parochial schools was 55,625, the attendance 
at the close of the year having been 25,314 boys and 26,369 girls. 
There were 1,034 teachers, religious and lay, in charge of this 
little army. Progress is reported in the matter of regulating and 
unifying the system of training in the parish schools, and a 
graded course of instruction is now in operation in every school 
of the diocese. Very. wisely this course imposes a plan of 
studies which permits initiative on the part of teachers, merely 
enjoining uniformity in matter and aim. 

Father Dillon’s report announces a new and fair policy adopted 
by the city officials of Newark and Jersey City which, while it is 
in no sense to be considered a concession to Catholic schools 
nor an inducement to pupils finishing their elementary educa- 
tion in parish schools to take up public high school work, yet 
may be regarded as a public appreciation of parochial school 
training, and as an additional incentive towards the systematic 
development of the parish school. These two cities have adopted 
the rule that, in order to enter public high schools the boy or 
girl completing eighth grade work in the parish schools of these 
cities, must present a certificate to that effect, countersigned by 
the Superintendent of Parochial Schools. The new ruling prac- 
tically constitutes the Superintendent the final arbiter in regard 
to the qualification for high school work of those who pursue 
their elementary studies under his jurisdiction, and parochial 
school children must now master to his satisfaction the graded 
school requirements to assure their entrance into high school. 

Father Dillon has introduced into his report an interesting dis- 
cussion of certain features of the work to which he is devoting 
his skill and energy. Naturally he has the sane views of the 
conservative educator concerning “Uniform Examinations in 
Essentials”; in “Economy in Methods,” he deprecates the un- 
necessary multiplication of text-books which the commercial 
trend of education methods seeks to foist upon us; and in three 
excellent paragraphs he tells us what he thinks of the place pen- 


manship should hold in the elementary curriculum, of Catholic 
High Schools, and of the growing disposition to increase the 
number of holidays in the school year. 

One is glad to note his brief but pointed protest against the 
most recent development of the public school system—“a tendency. 
to hamper educational work by means of taxation; to teach eu- 
genics and sex hygiene, to make use of school buildings for 
political, economic, social and governmental advancement.” As. 
Father Dillon well remarks, “these tendencies demand wise 
guidance, for they lend themselves easily to excesses and’ edu- 
cational monstrosities, destructive of the moral good and in- 
tellectual strength needed for the betterment of our State.” 


Columbia University announces an unusually prosperous rec- 
ord for the scholastic year which closed last June. The total 
amount of gifts and legacies received, exclusive of donations 
to Barnard and Teachers’ Colleges was $2,175,176.64. Notwith- 
standing this the operating expenses of the school, as stated in. 
its treasurer’s report to the board of trustees, showed a deficiency 
of $36,872.43. This represents a considerably better record than. 
that of the year immediately preceding, which showed a de- 
ficit of $60,000. The cost of operating the big school appears. 
to be increasing each year, the total for last year having becn, 
greater than ever before, reaching as it did the immense sum 
of $2,170,128.41. These figures, one may suggest, ought to open 
the eyes of Catholics to the vast sums freely given by those not 
of the Church to promote the great scholastic institutions they 
favor. The principal of the special fund held by Columbia, we 
are told, for various purposes connected with the work of the 
University amounts to $8,356,972,81. Ni Ore: 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Workingman’s Home 


The workingman and his family have a right, as we have seen, 
to a modest, decent home at a reasonable cost. It is not easy to 
determine exactly what proportion to their whole earnings this 
reasonable cost should bear; but a few considerations will show 
what must be held unreasonable. Food, clothing, shelter are 
man’s primary needs. Food must be provided afresh every day. 
It is the first of our needs and the most insistent, that which 
holds us to constant exertion: “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” Clothing comes next. It is, though not so much 
as food, consumed in its use. It wears out, or is outgrown, and: 
must be replaced from time to time. The house is practically 
permanent. Once it is built, beyond slight repairs at rare in- 
tervals, it does not of its nature, demand expenditure. The 
savage will put up his shelter in a few hours, the yeoman could: 
build his cottage in a few days, as we see the settlers doing in. 
new lands. In these cases the proportion of the .cost of the 
house to that of food and clothing if measured in labor is .so, 
small as to be negligible. The advance of civilization or the 
growth of social organization tends to increase the cost of the 
house. In the beginning of the manufacturing era in America a 
very decent workingman’s house and lot would have cost about 
$1,000. Supposing that he worked for thirty-five years, from his 
twenty-fifth to his sixtieth year, at $500 a year, and allowing for 
repairs during that period, we see that his home would have 
represented one-tenth of his labor, and taking into account the 
earnings of his children while living at home, the cost would 
have been one-fifteenth. Under similar conditions to-day a family 
earning $150 a month should be able to obtain a home at a rental 
of from $10 to $15 a month, which would not be unreasonable. 

But they cannot. Two things prevent them, the growth of the 
city and the heightening of the standard of comfort. The former 
acts in two ways. It increases the cost of land and materials and 
labor, and it gives a more expensive character to the house. 
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In themselves, gas,electricity and running water may be luxuries— 
certainly the people of the early New England manufacturing 
town would have looked on them as such—in a modern city they 
are necessaries. The Fire Department, probably, would object 
to kerosene lamps: certainly the Health Department would not 
allow the bucket and the well. For obvious reasons the building 
must be more substantial. A wooden house standing in a lot by 
itself is no danger to a village: streets of such houses close to- 
gether would put a town in continual danger of fire. But there 
are other things to be referred to the heightening standard of 
comfort, which* might well be done without, and every frugal 
workingman should pay great attention to this point. 

It is clear that, notwithstanding the necessary allowances for 
changed conditions, the proportion of wages the workman has 
to pay for his home, a fourth, or even a third, is unreasonable. 
It is equally clear that he cannot reduce this proportion within 
reasonable limits except at the cost of health, decency and 
rationally frugal comfort. We have said that those who are 
responsible for this must change it, and we fixed the working- 
man’s responsibility at extravagance, and in coming freely and 
without necessity into the cities. If a man or a woman has a 
decent home in the country, or if a boy or girl has the chance 
to acquire such by honest labor, let each keep away from the 
town. All will do so if frugal: the yielding to the lure of the 
town and extravagance go together. 

This settles the responsibility of the workman. Others are in 
‘towns because they are born there, or because they are led thither 
by want. The former cannot change their condition. As we 
have pointed out, nothing is easier than to flock into towns from 
the country: the reverse is almost impossible. The latter are 
of two classes, aliens and the native born. Here the function of 
the Government begins. It inspects immigrants, and rejects those 
whom it judges undesirable. Let it inspect the homes the city 
has to offer them, and forbid the steamship companies to bring 
in men and women for whom it has no decent homes. Em- 
ployers have a duty that they ignore. They are bound to provide 
their workmen with proper homes, either by paying sufficient 
wages or directly. Many of those whose homes are deficient in 
every way are engaged at starvation wages in sweatshops or in 
those deficient homes. Their employers grow rich. Those who 
use what these poor people manufacture, live extravagantly. The 
owners of their poor abodes are in luxury. Each gets from 
them more than his due. Each has an advantage to gain by 
bringing them into the country. Inspection of their tenements 
tends to throw the burden on one class alone. The forbidding of 
immigration unless decent. homes are provided, would set all 
interested parties to work. In the meantime let tenement in- 
spectors furnish the authorities with the names of the employers 
of the people living in them, and let these be compelled to do 
their just duty, and things will improve. Moreover, this would 
tend to produce fixed employment. When a large clothing or 
‘dry goods house has all its work-people comfortably settled, 
the owners will prefer to keep these, rather than to take new 
ones for whose homes it would be responsible. We shall speak 


of other classes of workingmen and their employers in another 
article. He We 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Bishop Schrembs Answers a Bigot 


The Methodist Bishop Burt, visiting Toledo, Ohio, on October 
31, made a shameful attack on the Catholic Church, in an ad- 
dress he delivered in one of the meeting houses of his de- 
nomination. Bishop Schrembs immediately prepared the follow- 
ing circular letter, and had it read at all the Masses, in every 
church in the diocese of Toledo, on the following Sunday: 

As Catholic Bishop of Toledo, and in the name of fifty thou- 
sand Catholic inhabitants of our fair city, I wish to utter my 


solemn protest against the scurrilous and vitriolic attack upon 
the Catholic Church and its members, made at one of the meet- 
ings in St. Paul’s Methodist Church, on Thursday evening of 
this week, by one of the visiting Methodist bishops. The whole 
city of Toledo united in bidding welcome to the body of Metho- 
dist bishops, as distinguished representatives of the Methodist 
denomination; to-day thousands bow their heads in shame at 
this disgraceful abuse of their cordial hospitality by the un- 
Christian, wanton and absolutely unprovoked attack upon a 
large and representative portion of the community. 

I have no desire to enter into any acrimonious religious con- 
troversy with the Methodists, or for that matter, with any re- 
ligious body. The cause of Christian truth and charity is not 
served by such methods. My appeal to my cherished fellow- 
citizens of any or no religious persuasion is the appeal to their 
reason and to the spirit of charity. Surely this country is big 
enough and wide enough to hold us all. The claim of the Catho- 
lic Church to peaceful habitation here is established by the in- 
contestable title-deeds of discovery and development, so elo- 
quently attested by the great monuments of our national in- 
dustry and prosperity in every part of the land; and this charter 
of our civil rights is sealed by the heart-blood of thousands 
upon thousands of loyal Catholics, who died upon the battle- 
fields of our republic, that the Stars and the Stripes might still 
wave over the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

In full view of the splendid galaxy of pure-minded, noble- 
hearted and self-sacrificing men and women, who within the 
course of a century have embraced with holiest, living 
Faith the Catholic religion, and whose heroic lives have shed 
undying glory upon the Christian name, have sanctified every 
field of human endeavor and have reached to the lowest depths 
of human sorrow and misery, giving hope where there was 
naught but blank despair, and streaming the warm sushine of 
cheer and happiness where there was only the fiercest agony 
of human sin and shame and suffering, what must we think of 
a man—and that man a Methodist bishop—who goes out of his 
way to vilify this Church and brands it as “pagan in every at- 
tribute, idolatrous, ignorant and full of superstition.” } 

Such names as Cardinal Newman, whose “Lead, Kindly Light” 
has thrilled millions; Cardinal Manning, whose gigantic struggles 
for the poor and downtrodden, have made him the idol of the 
laboring world; Mrs. Parsons Lathrop, the favorite daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Angel of the cancer-stricken and 
other unfortunate incurables, whose awful condition of physical 
decay staggers the heroism of the strongest—these and thousands 
upon thousands of other converts to the Catholic Faith are the 
living refutation of the scurrilous charges of Bishop Burt. 

In 1899 the firm of Swan, Sonneschein & Co., of London, 
England, published a book giving the names and addresses of 
over three thousand famous men and women in England alone, 
who during the preceding fifty years had embraced the Catholic 
Faith, and whose lives give forth the fragrance of every Chris- 
tian virtue. 

Before Bishop Burt launches forth upon any further villain- 
ous attacks upon the Catholic Church, I would earnestly rec- 
ommend to him to ponder seriously upon the following preg- 
nant words of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, one of the great- 
est minds and statesmen of the Nineteenth Century: “The 
Catholic Church has marched for fifteen hundred years, at the 
head of civilization, and has harnessed to her chariot, as the 
horses of the triumphal car, the chief intellectual and material 
forces of the world; her art, the art of the world; her genius, 
the genius of the world; her greatness, her glory, her grandeur 
and majesty have been almost, though not absolutely, all that in 
these respects the world has to boast of. Her children are more 
numerous than all the children of the sects combined; she is 
every day enlarging the boundaries of her vast empire: her 
altars are raised in every clime and her missionaries are to be 
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found wherever there are men to be taught the Evangel of im- 
mortality, and souls to be saved. And this wondrous Church, 
which is as gld as Christianity, and as universal as mankind, is 
to-day after its twenty centuries of age, as fresh and vigorous 
and as fruitful, as on the day when the Pentecostal fires were 
showered upon the earth.” 

This protest was subsequently printed by all the daily papers 
of Toledo, Bishop Burt and his adherents, after a considerable 
debate, abandoned all thought of rebuttal. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Catholic Federation movement is making rapid 
progress in Australia. Thirty-five branches have been formed 
to date within the Archidocese of Adelaide and almost every 
week meetings are held to organize new branches in different 
places. In Victoria 320 branches have been formed, and it is 
confidently expected that the movement will be taken up 
enthusiastically throughout the whole of the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand in the near future. In the Archdiocese of 
Adelaide a circular letter has been sent in the form of a per- 
sonal appeal to every member of the Federation to do his 
utmost in the interests of the weekly Catholic paper. The 
executive officers of the Diocesan Council are soliciting the 
cooperation of parish councils and sub-committees in enroll- 
ing regular subscribers. 


Another definite step has been taken in the development of 
the Australian Catholic Federation. The Archdiocesan Council 
of Melbourne, held on September 8, its first meeting in Cathedral 
Hall, Melbourne, at which 100 delegates from metropolitan and 
country parish councils, Catholic Societies, and alumni associa- 
tions of Catholic Colleges were present. Mr. T. C. Brennan, 
who was elected first president of the council, stated that its 
present membership was close on 30,000, The Australian Catho- 
lic Federation, which has now 308 branches, was started some 
twelve months ago at a meeting of twenty-five representative 
Catholic laymen. At the September meeting of the Archdio- 
cesan Council a committee was appointed to wait upon Re 4. 
Browne, Superior of the Society of Jesus, to make arrange- 
ments, if possible, for holding retreats for laymen in Melbourne, 
as is done at present in Sydney. 


Bishop Busch, of Lead, South Dakota, has issued a strong 
pastoral letter on the lack of Sunday observance, a relic of 
the old mining camp laxity, that still obtains in many parts 
of the district over which he has jurisdiction. He promises 
that if Sunday observance is permanently inaugurated in 
Lead, he will make every possible effort to erect a church in 
the city to commemorate the event, which means so much to 
the locality. 


Catholic social action in Spain is being pushed forward rapidly. 
Obeying the inspiration and letter of Pope Pius X in 1909, Car- 
dinal Aguirre, Archbishop of Toledo, founded the National Or- 
ganization of Catholic Action. Under this, and sustained and 
guided by the hierarchy are Diocesan Councils, which work 
through diocesan and parochial associations. The development of 
these is very remarkable. Their purpose is to protect the people 
against social danger of every kind, to draw the careless to the 
churches, to promote the teaching of Catechism and works of 
beneficence. They are combining and utilizing the pious and 
charitable organizations existing in each parish. The director 
of one of these parochial associations said, the other day, at 
one of their annual meetings jn Madrid, “Whoever says that we 
Catholics of Spain are not organized makes a statement that is 


no longer true.” ss 
The rapidity with which social works advance is illustrated by 


the success of Padre Névares, S.J., and Sefior Monedero in their 
agricultural enterprises in the province of Palencia. In a few 
months they formed twenty syndicates with Raffeisen banks, and 
enrolled 10,000 agricultural laborers in the Catholic Agrarian 
Federation. ‘ 


SCIENCE 


Mr. Denning, leading authority in the science of meteors, has 
contributed an interesting article to The Observatory, in which 
he shows how very few Perseids are now seen as compared with 
a decade ago. Two watches in 1901, totaling 634 hours, revealed 
104 Perseids, 6 hours of observation in 1907, 101, and 4 hours 
in 1909, 79. : 

Last year only three were seen in 2% hours, while this year 
but 14 rewarded two watches of 214 and 1% hours, respectively. 
Mr. Denning holds that something besides “poor seeing” must 
have intervened to bring about such a marked decline in the 
splendor of this noted shower. 


Metallurgists have long since averred that tin is as liable to 
catching cold under severe climatological conditions as a human 
being. This malady has been known to the trade as the “tin 
pest.” Recently they have diagnosed a like sickness in aluminium. 
In either case, the symptom seems to be a disintegration of the 
metal. Professors Heyn and Bauer of the Gross-Lichtenfelde 
Laboratory near Berlin suggest by way of accounting for this 
decomposition that in the rolling process two neighboring strips 
of the sheet metal attain diverse degrees of electrical tension, 
and when they are brought in contact with a solution of salt, 
act as two different metals in electrolysis, the hardest worked 
strip playing the réle of the positive electrode and suffering 
decomposition. As a preventative it is recommended that the 
metal be heated to 450° C. (842° F.) 


The waste of inorganic carbon in our modern economy, 
according to Mr. Charles L. Parsons, Bulletin 47, United 
States Bureau of Mines, is next to incomprehensible. It has 
been estimated that since coal mining began in this country 
fully 2,000,000,000 tons of anthracite and 3,000,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal have been abandoned in the ground under 
conditions which make future recovery highly improbable. 
Nor do the losses cease after mining. Probably not over 
eleven per cent. of the energy of coal is made available. In- 
efficiencies of the steam-boiler, steam-engines and the electric 
dynamo are greatly to blame. Boiler scales in locomotives 
alone occasion a waste of 15,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
In the coking of our coal five-sixths of the bulk fired has 
40,000,000 tons of its value dissipated in the atmosphere. 


M. Marchand, astronomer at the Pic du Midi Observatory, 
holds the dust from the tail of Halley’s Comet responsible 
for the frequent coronas which have encircled the moon 
ever since May 19, 1911. It has been well established that 
the angular magnitude of these halos is dependent upon the 
size of the solid or liquid particles in the atmosphere diffract- 
ing the light: the smaller these motes the larger the coronas. 
Measurements made by Marchant shortly after the passage 
of the comet’s tail through our atmosphere indicated an 
average diameter for these dust particles of from twenty to 
thirty microns. Since that date the size has decreased to 
about five-tenths of a micron, F. Tonporr, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


The Very Rev. Dean Martin Gessner, rector of St. Patrick’s 
Church at Elizabethport, and one of the most remarkable clergy- 
men in New Jersey, died at his home on November 5, six days 
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had been paid and rehearsals had begun, shows that the pro- 


before his eighty-seventh birthday. His death is mourned by 
Catholics and Protestants alike. Dean Gessner, who was 
familiarly known as “the grand old man of the Port,” went to 
Flizabethport in January, 1873, when it was a small parish with 
a small school; his whole life was devoted thereafter to the 
education and material welfare of his people. At his death he 
leaves a well-organized parish, free of debt, with one of the 
finest churches in New Jersey, a combined parochial, grammar 
and high school, seventeen of whose boys have become priests, 
and some twenty-five girls members of religious communities. 
Dean Gessner was born in Sonderhoff, Bavaria, Nov. 11, 1825, 
and came to Newark when a youth. He began work as a hatter, 
but with the encouragement of the late Bishop McQuaid, then a 
pastor in Newark, he went to Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, to 
study for the priesthood. His theological course was made at 
Innsbruck, where he was ordained on July 26, 1863. Returning 
to Newark, he was given all South Jersey as his charge, and for 
nine years labored there with great success, building churches 
at Millville, Vineland, Bridgton and Cape May. He was one 
of the old-fashioned, big-hearted, pioneer priests for whom the 
spiritual needs of his people was the only care in life, and for 
them he spent without stint, all the energies of his tireless am- 
bition. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Catholic Truth Societies 


To the Editor of America: . 

That every diocese in the United States should have an ener- 
getic Catholic Truth Society is again emphasized by the excellent 
work of the Washington Truth Society. The Catholics of Wash- 
ington may well feel proud of its work. Besides its laudable 
and prompt refutations in the public press of calumnies against 
the Church, the Washington Truth Society has begun a cam- 
paign which may well be imitated by Catholics in other cities. 

From time to time Washington Catholics have been shocked 
by the indecent character of local theatrical performances. The 
Washington Truth Society realized that mere verbal protests of 
conventions and societies would avail nothing as long as theaters 
are allowed to violate, with impunity, the laws of public decency. 
The Society decided upon a more practical plan. A member of 
the Truth Society and a representative of a strong Protestant 
organization secured evidence sufficient for a conviction in the 
local police courts. Encouraged by this initial victory, officers 
of the Truth Society, supported by local Catholic pastors and 
by some forty to fifty Protestant churches and organizations, ap- 
peared before the District Commissioners and asked for a com- 
plete revocation of the license of the offending theater. The 
theater’s defense was that previous written warning, as pre- 
scribed by law, had not been given the manager by the District 
Commissioners and, consequently, the Commissioners were with- 
out authority to revoke the license on their first offence. On this 
technicality, arising from “a joker” inserted in the statutes, the 
theater saved its privileges. However, the Commissioners in ac- 
cordance with an opinion submitted by the District Corporation 
Counsel, have now issued the necessary notice, and the theater’s 
management finds its license, valued at $150,000, depending upon 
their good conduct. The theater is now considered on probation, 
as the Commissioners have formally notified the managers that 
any future violation of decency will result in the immediate 
revocation of the license. The effect_of the decision on the 
managers of other theaters is noticeable. “Clean shows” are 
advertised in the local theaters. If Catholic societies in the 
different cities would imitate the work of the Washington Truth 
Society and not limit their activities to mere written and verbal 
resolution, we should not hear many complaints against the im- 
morality of the stage. That the immoral play, “The Easiest 
Way,” was not presented in Washington, even after royalties 


tests of the Washington Truth Society are both feared and 
heeded. 
CwHartes J. Mutraty, S.J. 


Washington, D. C. 


Library Lists for Young People 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We have noted with interest the paragraph in a recent num- 
ber of AMERICA commenting on the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. I suggested to Miss Julia H. Laskey, our head 
cataloguer, that she write something by way of reply. I enclose 
her letter herewith. You may recall Miss Laskey as the com- 
piler of the list of books for Catholic readers in this Library. 

GeorcE F. BowEerMAN, 
Librarian Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 5. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a member of the staff of the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and as a Catholic who is deeply interested in 
“Library Lists for Young People,” I trust you will give me 
space in AMERICA to sHow you how we are “effectively persuading 
our boys and girls to read better books than Alger and Oliver 
Optic.” For this purpose I send you some of our lists of books 
which the children like, and also a list of the books by Catholic 
authors for children in our library. 

In regard to the Alger and Oliver Optic books, they have 
been practically discarded by all modern free public libraries and 
replaced by better books of similar nature. The reason for 
this is stated by the children’s librarian of this library as follows: 
“The test of a good book for children is that it should have 
some element in it necessary for the nurture, intellectual and 
moral, of the child. The element in the Alger and Optic books 
is that of the winning of success by poor boys, a perfectly natural 
and desirable element for children to wish to read about, but 
it can be secured for them in books of better literary merit, and 
which are more true to life. In the Alger books the bodys have 
phenomenally.good judgment and win success through good luck 
ordinarily. At least the reader gathers that good luck rather 
than conscientious unsentimental daily work is the road to suc- 
cess. 

“Children if directed, especially through the early years or with 
some additional help, such as reading aloud with an older person, 
the indorsement by a person whose opinion the child values, or 
interesting book notes, will read the better or best things, and 
prefer them to the mediocre ones.” 

Our methods of persuasion with our young folks are varied, 
and take the form of picture bulletins and lists, story telling, 
talks in the classroom on books, school collections circulating 
among the children with the teacher’s recommendation, books 
very closely examined by the children’s Jibrarian and her staff, 
and not being added to the library collection unless up to the 
standard, and by using illustrated and attractive editions of the 
best books so as to make them compete with things of less 
value. The popular books with the children in this Library are: 

Legends such as King Arthur, Roland, ete. 

Athletic and school stories, such as those written by Barbour, 
Maynard, Pier. 

Stories of adventure, such as those written by Stevenson, Alt- 
sheler, Duncan, Brooks. 

Historical stories, such as those written by Pyle, Bennett. 

Stories cf boys who_have made their way, such as on lists so 
called. 4 

JuLi1aA Harvey LASKEy, 
_Chief Cataloguer. 
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CHRONICLE 


Extra Session of Congress to be Convened.—On the 
eve of his departure to Bermuda for a month’s vacation 
President-elect Woodrow Wilson issued, on November 
15, the following statement: “I shall call Congress to- 
gether in extraordinary session not later than April 15. 
I shall do this not only because I think that the pledges 
of the party ought to be redeemed as promptly as pos- 
sible, but also because I know it to be in the interest of 
business that all uncertainty as to what the particular 
items of tariff revision are to be should be removed as 
soon as possible.” 


Two Noteworthy Utterances.—In a speech on Nov. 12 
at Continental Hall, Washington, DeGeato: thes Dauch- 
ters of the Confederacy, President Taft made his first 
public reference to the incoming Democratic administra- 
tion. The organization he addressed had on that day laid 
a cornerstone for a monument to Gen. Robert E. Lee and 
the Confederate dead in Arlington Cemetery. That cere- 
mony, no doubt, suggested to the President the topic he 
developed in his address, which press critics affirmed to 
be the happiest ever delivered by him. He spoke of the 
speedy disappearance of the spirit of sectionalism so long 
unhappily dividing the country, and of the efforts of his 
immediate Republican predecessors in office “to reduce 
the sectional feeling and to make the divisions of the 
country geographical only,” and he admitted that cir- 
cumstances have rendered the task a difficult one for a 
Republican administration. Then with a generosity that 
marks, the large-minded and big-hearted man, he added: 


“While I rejoice in the steps that I have been able to 
take to heal the wounds of sectionalism and to convey to 
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the Southern people as far as I could my earnest desire 


| to make this country one, I cannot deny that my worthy 


and distinguished successor has a greater opportunity, 
and I doubt not he will use it for the benefit of the nation 
ab latee, | 


On the following day the President gave to the New 
York World correspondent his views on politics, policies 
and parties from the viewpoint of a man who has been 
defeated but who has not quit. Speaking of the Pro- 
gressive faction, he did not mince words. “The difficulty 
I find with the present Progressive program,” he said, “is 
that it contemplates the impossible.” And he added: 


“Tf the country could stand the burden and the injury 
that would follow the fundamental constitutional changes 
that are insisted upon, in order that these reforms may be 
effected I would like to see the attempt made, in order 
that the people might learn the hollowness and the im- 
practicability and the s’am character of many of the 
promises upon which such progress is promised. 

“But the country cannot afford to turn itself over to a 
class of men who do not deserve to figure in any more 
honorable light than quacks do in the practice of medicine. 
It would be too great danger to the body politic. We 
must rely not on dangerous experiment, but on argument 
and on a reasonable demonstration to the people, by com- 
mon sense talk, to end the enthusiasm of hysteria and 


false hopes.” 

Declaring Mr. Roosevelt’s followers to be headed as 
clearly for socialism as the Socialist party itself, Mr. 
Taft calls upon the conservative members of his party to 
“organize an opposition to the possible success of such a 
menace to the institutions that we revere.” 


Ambassador Bryce Resigned.—The Hon. James Bryce, 
British Ambassador to the United States, informed Pres- 
ident Taft, November 11, that he had resigned his posi- 
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tion and would return to England to devote his time to 
literature. Several great and troublesome problems are 
just now facing Great Britain’s representative in Wash- 
ington, and it is known Mr. Bryce’s friends feared that 
if he continued in office at this time he would break down 
his health and probably have to abandon his literary 
efforts. The Panama Canal toll question, for example, 
promises to furnish a disagreeable and unsatisfactory 
diplomatic task, with little prospect of being brought to 
a successful conclusion. During his stay in Washington 
Ambassador Bryce has greatly increased the popularity 
he enjoyed with Americans before his arrival in this 
country to assume his official charge. Still critics call 
attention to the fact that the two great international 
measures supported by him during his Ambassadorship 
were not successful. One was the proposed arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States, which 
was drawn by Mr. Bryce and Secretary Knox; the other 
was the projected reciprocity agreement which Mr. Bryce 
favored. 


New British Ambassador.—Sir Cecil Arthur Spring 
Rice, at present Great Britain’s Minister at Stockholm, 
Sweden, will succeed Mr. Bryce in Washington. The 
new Ambassador is fifty-three years old, a Knight Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George, and has filled the 
Minister’s post at Stockholm since 1908. He has served 
in Washington before, having been acting third secretary 
to the British Embassy there in 1886. Since that date he 
has been on the diplomatic staff in Brussels and Tokio, 
was transferred back to Washington in 1893, was Chargé 
d’Affaires at Teheran in 1900, and Minister to Persia in 
1906-1908. 


Ships to Patrol Sea All Winter.—Under orders of 
President Taft, ten United States Revenue Cutters will 
patrol the entire Atlantic coast of the United States from 
December to April, to afford relief to ships in distress. 
Stocked with provisions, water and fuel, these vessels of 


the Government will keep a constant vigil for wireless. 


signals from burning, grounded or sinking ships. Each 
cutter will be under specific instructions not to seek a 
harbor except on account of stress of weather, lack of 
supplies or mishaps. 


Bolivia.—The Consul General of Bolivia to Belgium 
has recently communicated to the public, encouraging 
statistics about this South American republic now en- 
tirely cut off from the sea and contained in the net of the 
mighty Andes. In 1892 it had but one line of railroad; 
now nearly all the important towns are connected by a 
web of railroads throughout the interior, and the jnter- 
national lines put it in communication with Peru, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. This means an enormous develop- 
ment of its great natural wealth in a short time, and all 
the more because education is advancing with equal steps. 
There are schools or colleges of all kinds—normal, com- 


mercial, agricultural, of mining, of arts proper, of Eng- 
lish. Education is obligatory, as is military service. Al- 
ready some of the exports of Bolivia, and particularly 
mineral exports, are figuring largely in the world’s com- 
merce. F 


Mexico.—Rumors of plots against the Madero régime 
continue to come, and peace is still unknown in this har- 
assed land. One manifesto, dated from Puebla the day 
after the capture of General Felix Diaz, proclaims revolu- 
tion and suggests, as Provisional President of Mexico, 
General Geronimo Trevino, who was recently retired at 
his own request from the army. A second revolutionary 
document was recently obtained by the police from 
Zapatista prisoners. It appears to reveal the intention of 
the Zapata brothers and other insurrectionary chiefs, 
whose names are signed, to inaugurate the excesses of the 
French revolution. Promises are made to the insurgent 
army, to which the document is addressed, that a guillo- 
tine will be erected in the capital and that the heads of 
many of the rich will fall. It adds: “Others will end 
their days in the Mexican Bastile.” Still another plot is 
spoken of. A well-known army officer is affirmed to have 
invited the Orozco adherents to a conference, with the 
object of organizing all existing factions of the rebels 
into one strong body against President Madero. The 
difficulty about executing the most recent revolutionist, 
Diaz, who was taken prisoner after his ridiculous at- 
tempt to make himself President of the Republic, has 
been solved by the fact that he has escaped from prison, 
whether by collusion or not, cannot yet be ascertained. 

i 

Canada.—Mr. Doyon, Labor candidate, will oppose 
Mr. Coderre, the new Secretary of State, in Hochelaga. 
Mr. Bourassa and the Nationalists support him, The 
Royal George seems likely to prove a total loss. A pin- 
nacle of rock has pierced her bottom, and there is no 
chance of moving her until the high tides at the end of 
the month, when an attempt will be made to lift her with 
jack screws. She represents a value of about a million 
and a half to the insurance companies, and a cost of 
nearly two millions to her owners. It is now said, 
what many have long suspected, that the numerous and 
costly accidents in the St. Lawrence are due to the incom. 
petence of pilots, and a commission has been appointed 
to examine into the matter. It might as well look also 
into the competency of navigators. The accidents that 
have happened in all seas of late lead to the suspicion 
that increase in size, power and speed in ships has 
brought about a falling off in seamanship and navigation. 
Mr. Borden is expected to announce his naval policy 
before the Christmas recess, probably immediately after 
the opening of Parliament. 


Great Britain —The Unionists managed by clever tac- 
tics to defeat the Government, carrying by a majority of 
*2 an amendment to the Home Rule Bill to limit Great 
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Britain’s contributions to the Irish exchequer to 214 mil- 
lions sterling per annum. The Government was in no 
way obliged to resign, and there were other ways out of 
the difficulty. All these, however, involved delay in the 
plan of the sessions, which is so overloaded that delay 
’ would be a serious blow. Hence, the Prime Minister 
announced. that he would move a reconsideration of the 
vote. Mr. Bonar Law asked the Speaker whether in all 
the history of Parliament there was a precedent for such 
a motion. The Speaker said there was not, but that the 
motion was not unparliamentary. The Unionists then 
broke into uproar and riot, and the sitting adjourned till 
the following day, when the Speaker suggested further 
adjournment to allow the Government to find a way out 
of the difficulty which will not violate precedent. The 
Unionists contend that if such a motion to reconsider be 
allowed to become a part of parliamentary practice it will 
complete the destruction of the liberty of Parliament be- 
gun by Mr. Gladstone’s introduction of cloture, and car- 
ried forward by the “Kangaroo” cloture and the “‘time- 
tabling” of Bills introduced by the present Cabinet. 
Another accusation of jobbery has been brought against 
the Jewish element in the administration. The purchasing 
of silver for the Indian Government has been taken away 
from the Bank of England and given to the banking 
house of Samuels & Co., the partners in which are rela- 
tives of Mr. Montagu, Under Secretary of State for In- 
dia, and Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-General. A select 
committee has been appointed to consider whether Sir 
Stuart Montagu Samuel, one of the partners and a mem- 
ber for a London Division, has not forfeited his seat 
under the provision which forbids a member of Parlia- 
ment to receive in any way profit from the Crown. 
The Unionists retain the Taunton seat, vacated by the 
succession of the late member to the Peerage, by a 
slightly increased majority, which, however, falls short 
considerably of those previous to the general election. 
The County Council elections leave parties in about 
the same position as before, with, however, a slight ten- 
dency in favor of the Unionists, and_an indication of a 
growing breach between the Labor Party and the 
Liberals. 


Ireland.—John E, Redmond, the Irish leader, declares 
that the Government revérse on the Home Rule Bill will 
only result in the delay of a week, and will throw the 
third reading over Christmas. To imagine that the inci- 
dent would defeat the measure was absurd, in his 
opinion, but he felt it to be his duty to issue a note of 
warning that if such incidents were repeated the result 
must necessarily be disastrous. Describing the disorder 
in the House of Commons, John Dillon says that the 
language used was so disgraceful that any chance crowd 
collected from the lowest slums of London could not have 
improved upon it. The scene was more like an explosion of 
drunken rowdyism than the proceedings of a deliberative 
assembly. Bishop O’Dea, of Galway, the Lord Mayor 


of Dublin; Sir Edward Nugent Everard, and H. C. 
Gregg, Director of the Midland Railway, will leave Ire- 
land for Canada, before the end of November, to fur- 
ther the project of making Galway a Transatlantic port. 
Mr. Birrell has promised to appoint a commission of 
inquiry into the working of the Board of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, with a view of remedying the griev- 
ances of teachers. Pupils of the Christian Brothers’ 
Schools gained eleven out of the fourteen Scholarships 
given by the city of Dublin in the recent entrance ex- 
aminations for the National University, and eight of the 
open Scholarships. 


France.—The Echo de Paris cites the case of a public 
school teacher who put up in his class the following 
inscriptions: “Neither God nor Master! Hurrah for 
Ferrer assassinated by the monks! Down with Dogma! 
Down with the Tyrants!’——-For the last eight 
years church processions have been forbidden, but 
on the eve of All Souls Day, Mgr. Marty, the 
Bishop of Montauban, swept the tyrannical ordinance 
aside and had a splendid procession out to the ceme- 
tery. Not a sign of disapproval was given by the 
populace; the police looked on in silence, possibly awed , 
by the strong escort of men who followed the proces- 
sional cross. There was an immense crowd at the 
cemetery, and everyone answered the prayers with piety 
and devotion. The march was then resumed through the 
city in triumph. This is a step in the right direction. 


Belgium.—The Prime Minister, de Broqueville, speak- 
ing in the reassembled Parliament, called attention to the 
fact that in case of war all the great Powers guaranteeing 
Belgian neutrality would be belligerents, and that the oc- 
cupation of Belgium would be one of the first steps in the 
conflict. He warned the members that it was, therefore, 
incumbent upon them to strengthen the army. 


Spain.—The Prime Minister Canalejas was assassi- 
nated in the public square of Puerto del Sol, in Madrid, 
on November 12, just after visiting the king. He died 
instantly. The murderer then committed suicide. After 
the death of Canalejas the king offered the post succes- 
sively to Prieto and Moret, who both refused. Roman- 
ones, the quondam bitter anti-clerical Minister of Justice, 
then accepted. It would appear from some recent utter- 
ances of Romanones that he has abated somewhat in his 
hostility to the Church. However, the appointment was 
only provisional. New elections have been called. In- 
teresting facts regarding the condition of popular educa- 
tion in Spain are revealed by recent official reports. In Bar- 
celona proper, the chief industrial city of Spain, contain- 
ing 539,453 inhabitants, there should be, according to the 
government program, 540 official schools. There are actu- 
ally but 190. The private schools, however, number 518. 
The school census of 1911 gives 73,955 children between 
the ages of 5 and 12 years. Of these there are 14,388 in 
official schools, and 39,360 in private schools; while 20,- 
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215 unlettered little ones are not provided with any official 
opportunities whatsoever of education. The Arch- 
bishop of Burgos, D. Benito Lopez, died on October 29 
in the monastery of La Vid, in Aranda. He was born in 
184%, became Bishop of Lugro in 1894, and succeeded 
the Primate (Cardinal Aguirre) when the latter was 
transferred from Burgos. 


Portugal—The Census of 1911, recently published, 
gives the population of the country, with its adjacent is- 
lands and its colonies, as 5,975,000, which shows a notable 
increase. This is, however, counterbalanced in some 
degree by the emigration, really extraordinary, under the 
Republican régime. The official registers for this year 
give 40,000 emigrants for South America; and it is known 
that 12,000 more eluded the vigilance of the police set to 
hinder their flight. 


Germany.—Catholic agitation for the repeal of the 
obnoxious “Jesuit laws” has been carried on incessantly 
by the episcopate, by the Centre, and by the entire Cath- 
olic population of Germany. More than ever they are 
now determined to sweep away this last remnant of anti- 
Catholic legislation. “We will not rest until the law has 

"been repealed,” was the watchword of the great Catholic 
day at Aachen. The eloquent petition of the united 
Bavarian episcopate, insisting upon the total repeal of the 
law against the Jesuits, as a matter of justice and right, 
has now received its latest echo from Baden, where the 
Centre, in its Party Congress, passed the following reso- 
lution: “In full agreement with the bearers of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and in accord with our fellow-Catholics in 
other German States, the Representatives of the Party 
express their protest that the unfounded and deeply in- 
jurious accusations against the Jesuit Order and its in- 
dividual members should still be constantly renewed, in 
order to give countenance for the continuation of the 
Jesuit law. Referring to the consequences and claims 
of that freedom and equal right assured to all by the 
constitution, the Party demands the complete repeal of 
this law.” 


Austria-Hungary.—The entire interest of press and 
people has, during the last weeks, been centred in the 
Austrian-Servian problem, which for a time assumed a 
most threatening aspect. The Austrian program had 
been from the first to maintain the integrity of Albania, 
and to protect her own political and commercial in- 
terests by preventing Servia from acquiring any port on 
the Adriatic. The visit of the Italian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to Austria resulted, to all appearances, in a 
perfect agreement between Italy and her allies in regard 
to the Servian demands. Russian papers, in the meantime, 
were warning Austria not to forget the existence of 
another Triple Alliance. On November 13, however, it 
became plain that Russia had changed her attitude. The 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sergius Sasonow, 


Servia, announced to her Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
that Russia would not take any’ part in the Austrian- 
Servian question, and would leave its settlement to a 
mutual agreement between the two countries. Russia, 
he said, would not strain her relations with Austria and 
precipitate a general war. This statement was confirmed 
on the following day by an official denial made by the 
Russian Government of the rumors then current, that 
she had decisively declared herself to be in favor of the 
Servian demands, and had sent instructions to this effect 
to her Ambassador at Vienna. Bulgaria, likewise, .ac- 
cording to the statement of the President of the Bul- 
garian Ministry, Dr. S. Danew, who consulted with the 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs at Budapest, would 
not second the demands of Servia. Austria, therefore, 
entertained strong hopes of obtaining a peaceful settle- 
ment. While promising, however, to place no obstruc- 
tions in the way of Servian exportation from the Adriatic 
ports, she maintained inexorably that she could not permit 
any territorial acquisition in these parts. The Balkan 
conflict has likewise created new opposition between the 
Slavic and German elements in Austria-Hungary. 
Tumultuous scenes have been witnessed in the House of 
Representatives at Vienna, while bloody riots have taken 
place in other cities. 


China.—The Governor of Sin Kiang telegraphs to the 
authorities at Peking that 5,000 Mohammedans have risen 
in revolt in his province. He fears that it is the signal 
of a general outbreak and demands reinforcements. A 
similar disturbance in 1861 lasted 17 years and is said to 
have cost 5,000,000 lives. 


Turkey—On November 11 it was given out that 
there were 14,000 sick and wounded in Constantinople, 
and that the refugee soldiers were suffering from small- 
pox. Cholera has broken out in Stamboul. A new feature 
in the siege of Rodosto appeared in the arrival of a Turk- 
ish warship, which fired at the assailants on the other side 
of the town. French and Italian cruisers took off whatever 
foreign residents they could accommodate. Constanti- 
nople is compared to an inferno by the correspondents, 
and its surrender is expected. Its disease-stricken con- 
dition may prevent the entrance of the Allies. It is not 
clear what is to be the attitude of Austria, but appeals 
are being made to it to leave the question of a port on the 
Adriatic an open one until the war is over. The Bul- 
garians have captured four ports on the Sea of Marmora, 
but on the other hand the Montenegrins have lost Alessio 
and San Giovanni de Medua, on the Adriatic side. 
On November 13, overtures of peace were made directly 
to Bulgaria. An envoy from the Turks was sent by 
Nazim Pasha to the Bulgarian lines at the suggestion, 
it is said, of the Russian Embassy at Constantinople. 
Meantime, both Austria and Russia are preparing for 
war, and in spite of the overtures engagements are re- 


while giving assurance of the Russian good will towards * ported as occurring in various places against the Turks. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Mental Stimulus in Education 


Sustained mental alertness has at least two arraying 
characteristics. It is hard to acquire and difficult to re- 
tain. And yet unless a teacher succeeds in keeping the 
intellects of his pupils active, he will labor in vain to 
educate them. Their minds will become spongy. A 
process of absorption and evaporation will set in. Spon- 
taneous action will give way to mechanism. Growth will 
cease and with it education. Hence a conscientious mas- 
ter must bend every effort to preserve, strengthen and 
‘increase the interest which he has aroused in his pupils’ 
minds at the cost of so much thought and labor. This 
can only be done by constant stimulus. And since no one 
can give what he does not possess, the teacher must first 
of all keep his own mind fresh and active. This is not 
an easy task. On the contrary, the circumstances of a 
teacher’s life make it extremely difficult. Routine and 
monotony fall to the share of workers in the classroom 
in full measure. The former weaves a pall to cover the 
‘mind, the latter frames a mould in which to confine or 
encase it. The effect is stagnation, which is often aug- 
mented by physical inactivity consequent on advancing 
years or indiscreet bookishness. 

The pall and the mould and the physical inactivity must 
have no part in a teacher’s life. If they do, he will be- 
come an insufferable bore, venerable and dignified per- 
chance, but withal statuesque and more ornamental than 
useful. He will live a life so far apart from his pupils’ 
that they will look upon him as a relic of an age happily 
past, while he in turn will view them as gnomes or 
mimes in a pantomime, which pass and repass before the 
eye much after the fashion of images which haunt a fever- 
racked brain. Their needs and moods and difficulties and 
aspirations will never enter his horizon. He will have 
no horizon, or if he has, it will be four quartered, deter- 
mined by his own personality. His interests will be him- 
self. He will withdraw within himself more and more 
each day, until finally he will spend a large part of his 
time in pursuit of the phantoms of an eccentric soul. No 
very great power of imagination is required to picture the 
result. He will lose interest in his boys: they will lose 
interest in him and in the principles and studies of which 
he is the official exponent. 

His lectures and explanations will not vary one jot or 
tittle from year to year. They will be reeled off phono- 
graphically without change of tone, without gesture, 
without facial expression. Everything will fall from his 
lips, heavy, unanimated and uninspiring. His words have 
long since ceased to be the language of a soul rich in 
thought and fraught with noble emotions, and have de- 
generated into a noise as interesting as the buzz of bees 
on an oppressive day. Jokes and illustrations hoary with 
years and feeble through constant use will be read from 


yellow margins of ragged note books. The statue speaks, 
its auditors wish it far, far away in another world. Their 
inspiration comes from the imp which hovers near every 
boy and never fails of an opportunity to do a work of 
mischief. The mental stimulus he gives is not unto good. 
Failure to educate is inevitable under such circumstances. 
And that, too, simply because the teacher has fallen into 
a rut and as a result has become entirely impersonal or 
offensively personal. For an automoton is either one or 
other, according to the disposition and viewpoint of the 
spectator. This point cannot be labored too much. For 
in this monotony and listlessness lies a teacher’s crux. 

All good teaching is intensely alive with a commanding 
personality. To be successful, a live, noble man must put 
himself into words. He must strip his subject matter 
clear of the useless accretions of centuries, modernize it, 
assimilate it, vitalize it, electrify it into life and send it 
from his heart vibrant, palpitating, enriched with life, his 
life, his individuality. And in doing so he must appeal 
to the whole man, to the eye by gesture and diagram and 
facial expression; to the ear by tones, to the imagination 
by word pictures, to the intellect by simple, cogent rea- 
soning ; to the will by moral lessons, the greatest of which 
is his own life. For the man is to be trained, not the eye 
nor the ear, but the man—the whole creature, composite 
of body and soul. And the problem involved in this can 
be solved not by books, but by and through the teacher 
only. His life is his pupils’ life, his stupor, their stupor. 

All this requires great and persistent effort. But then 
work is more than a teacher’s pleasure; it is his duty. 
Teachers are only too apt to forget this. As soon as 
they begin to feel tolerably sure of tenure of office they 
are inclined to lapse into utter indifference, which they 
justify to themselves by ethics as fanciful as it is ineffec- 
tive. For plead as they may, the ultimate resolution of 
all arguments leaves untouched the hard undeniable fact 
that prolonged, wilful neglect on the part of a teacher is 
acrime. By the very nature of his profession he has en- 
tered into a serious contract, mediate or immediate, by 
which he agrees to give his best in return for remunera- 
tion. Wilful neglect constitutes a deliberate violation of 
this serious agreement and no amount of casuistry can 
justify or extenuate the offence. It is useless to argue 
that parents expect some inefficiency. For even were 
this true, it is quite beside the point. Inefficiency is not 
neglect. Moreover, in this matter the teacher himself is 
responsible for his class. The shadow of his superior 
officer is a poor and useless refuge for him in his guilt. 
The work is his to do, the responsibility his to assume. 
His conscience, though cowardly enough to attempt to 
embed its dart in another soul, cannot unburden itself. 
Guilt is there and will remain there. The sooner teachers 
acknowledge this the better for themselves and their 
charges. For then they will make serious efforts to foster 
the mental freshness and activity which are so necessary 
for effective work. 

Frank fellowship with older and younger people is a 
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valuable aid to this. It opens up two new points, exposes 
two new experiences, both advantageous. The experi- 
ences of the older enrich us, broaden us, tempt us to look 
ahead beyond ourselves in order to be ready for future 
emergencies. Those of the young show us that we must 
continually readjust ourselves to changing problems and 
conditions. Clouds are bad points of vantage for educa- 
tional work; and teachers are proverbially fond of living 
in the clouds and working therefrom. Occasional asso- 
ciation with a younger generation will dissipate the haze 
and bring the dignified professor to earth, in time to ren- 
der at least a portion of his life useful to those to whom 
he has consecrated the whole of it. Aloofness is a bad 
asset for a man who would train boys. For they change 
with changing years. The boy of to-day is not the boy 
of ten years ago and much less is he the boy of twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. He is of quite a different 
species. Hence methods which were effective in eighteen 
hundred and eighty are apt to be grotesque in the year of 
grace nineteen hundred and twelve. And yet those old 
ways and means are only too often in vogue with conse- 
quences that are at once pitiable and ludicrous. 

To fellowship with others the teacher should add judi- 
cious reading in subjects that do not bear directly on his 
matter. He must forget his specialty once in a while. 
Else it will degenerate into a poor hobby. And then his 
thoughts and desires and words willbe all of a piece. His 
subject will be the be-all and end-all of his existence and 
other existences. He will have one thought, no more, 
and a dry one it will be, at least for others if not for him- 
self. His mind will be warped; his life dominated, not 
dominating. And though this is the result of all impru- 
dent specialization, yet it is strongly characteristic of 
exclusive attention to the exact sciences. They narrow 
the mental compass, stifle emotion, kill the zsthetic sense, 
convert a man into an overbearing bigot. Darwin lived 
to lament that he could not appreciate a poem. A page 
of Huxley is.as narrow as a code of laws devised by a 
pious maiden aunt for an obstreperous nephew. Both 
men rode a hobby to the edge of their graves, into which 
they fell mentally cramped by continual application to 
one subject. 

Broad reading will prevent this and will besides fur- 
nish the teacher with information and schemes which will 
make his classroom a pleasant and a useful place for the 
young. Interest awakening resources will never fail him. 
He will be ready to turn a thousand incidents of every- 
day life to the benefit of his class. The eruption of a 
Pelée or a Vesuvius will prompt him to lead his pupils 
through Pliny’s description of a similar incident. The 


burning of a San Francisco or a Baltimore will find him | 


ready to explain Tacitus’ picture of the burning of Rome. 
And as collateral matter he will have at hand the con- 
flagration in “Barnaby Rudge,” Headley’s truly remark- 
able description of the destruction of Moscow, Fouard’s 
still more wonderful account of the burning of Jerusalem, 
and others no less interesting. An outbreak of bubonic 


plague or cholera will remind him of Thucydides’ plague 
of Athens, which he will supplement by Defoe’s “Plague 
of London’ and Gasquet’s “Black Death.” The wreck 
of a Titanic will introduce his class to the Dickens ship- 
wreck. And so on for all but innumerable incidents, not 
excluding the Sicilian earthquake, whose counterpart he 
will discover in Thucydides. 

Everything will be alive to such a man. For he him- 
self is alive, and life flows from him into his subjects. 
Neither he nor his pupils will complain that the classics 
are old, lifeless, uninteresting. He will put youth and 
life and interest into them; rather he will find all three 
there. For they are there—life is ever young, active and 
interesting. Who, pray, more modern than Horace and 
Juvenal, “dead songsters who never die’? A deft and 
slight change here and there and their satires could be 
read from hustings in Baltimore, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco, to the delight even 
of the rabble. Samuel Johnson recognized Juvenal’s 
adaptability in his day and recooked him in “London” 
and “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” A Viennese, a 
Parisian and a Gothamite could do the same with profit 
to-day. 

But freshness and mental activity.in a teacher avail 
little unless he is skilful in exposition. Herein lies a diffi- 
culty. The golden mean is hard to grasp. Some men 
assign lessons by pages without a_ word of advice or ex- 
planation. Such have missed their vocation. It is un- 
profitable to discuss their case. Death or resignation 
alone can cure them. Others again, out of pure zeal go 
to the opposite extreme and leave nothing to the energy 
and ingenuity of the pupils. This is a grevious mistake. 
It stifles originality, checks initiative, converts lads into 
intellectual. paupers who will never learn to think or do 
for themselves. Good teachers should never do for a boy 
what the boy can and should do for himself. They are 
not foolish, doting mothers, and let them remember that 
“male mothers” are queer, contemptible creatures even 
in boys’ eyes. The master’s duty is to:make the boy ac- 
tive, self-reliant, resourceful. This can be accomplished 
only by throwing the boy on his own resources as far as 
is consistent with prudence. The forest guide does not 
train his novices by blindfolding them and carrying them 
through successive thickets on his shoulders. He teaches 
them to beat their way through the bush and briar at the 
cost of pain. The mother bird does not get her fledging 
to fly by putting it on her back and soaring aloft with it. 
She tempts it to try even dangerous feats of flight that it 
may learn to wing its way safely through the mazes which 
will beset its after years. : 

Teachers can learn from guide and mother bird that 
education is begun and consummated in travail. It is 
unjust and absurd to shield a boy from all painful effort, 
When his strivings are intelligent, he should be allowed 
to struggle to the last ditch. The mill of pain and the 
press of sacrifice are required to make a man. 

Without them the soul is only half itself, a dwarfed, 
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stunted thing in bonds which it cannot break. Story 
writers tell us, and how old the tale! that one day a ten- 
der heartetl naturalist happened upon a butterfly striving 
to free itself from the cocoon. . After great effort it cast 
off all impediments to freedom save one slender thread, 
which offered stubborn resistance. In pity for the crea- 
ture’s apparent helplessness, the scientist cut the thread 
and released the butterfly, which fluttered gayly for a 
moment and then fell dead. The last effort for release 
was necessary for life. Such was nature’s inexorable 
law ; and nature violated, avenged itself in the death of 
the insect. False sympathy was its undoing. 

Greater calamities happen in the classroom for like 
reasons. Nature’s law is violated; intellectual and often- 
times moral death follow. Better that the teacher study 
the future and contemplate the seething arena of life into 
which his pupils are soon to be cast. From his contem- 
plation he will learn that victory belongs to the alert and 
resolute. The alert and resolute he must form them. 
Otherwise he will unfit his pupils for life. Under his 
tutelage they will dream a long dream; but the awakening 
will come, and it will be rude indeed. The illusion will 
be great, readjustment to puzzling and unsuspected con- 
ditions impossible. There will be another wreck on the 
highway of life, another tragedy fateful beyond telling 
A soul will be overwhelmed, perhaps forever. The seeds 
of ruin were sown and nourished years before in the 
classroom. The tragedy began not on the highway, but 
under the eye of the teacher, the savior of men. Vae, 
homim! But all this will be avoided if the teacher con- 
tinually lives a sturdy, noble life, intellectual and moral, 
and communicates it to his charges. Interest aroused, 
interest preserved, here is the one way of accomplishing 
this sublime work. R. H. Tierney, S.J. 


China 


A Chinese statesman said a few years ago: The West 


seems eager to awaken the East; you fear my people will . 


never move, but be assured that when the Chinese once 
start they will go fast and far. Even he, however, did 
not think that in a single bound his people would attempt 
to bridge the chasm that separated the despotism of the 
old order from the republic of the new. The leap has 
been made, but though China has landed, her feet are 
none too secure and she may fall backward, though the 
signs are all in her favor that she will not. China is so 
vast and so heterogeneous a country that it is hard to 
strike an average of intelligence. The entire revolution 
was conceived and carried through by a comparatively 
small body of men who knew what they wanted. They 
had in their favor the general dissatisfaction with the 
existing government and the failure of the Manchus to 
strike a blow for themselves. 

It is an open question, however, to what extent the ex- 
isting Government actually controls China, for the coun- 
try is split up into practically seven nationalities, with 


distinct languages, different ideals and varying preju- 
dices. One thing, however, is certain, namely, that China 
is just now holding the attention of the world, and the 
United States, having entered on the stage of interna- 
tional politics, is giving a full share of interest to the new 
Republic. It is said that in the near future China and 
the United States will be very closely allied in trade re- 
lations, and that the entire Orient will afford a splendid 
market for American goods. 

If China is such a favored field for commercial enter- 
prise, it is even a greater prize from a missionary point 
of view. American Protestants have been quick to see 
this, and even a decade ago, when the Revolution was 
only mere gossip, they were keen to see the trend of 
things and to prepare for the radical change. Having 
immense funds at their disposal, they have done excellent 
work, even though it may not be always classed under the 
head of missionary, as we understand the word. 

Their chu ches are large, model buildings, though but 
slimly attenc 2d; their hospitals, with the latest scientific 
equipments ; their schools and universities manned, in the 
majority of cases, by teaching staffs of a high order. 
Every form of philanthropic work is represented by the 
various Protestant Mission Boards in China. America 
has been certainly very generous not only in its contribu- 
tion of money to the Chinese Mission work, but in its 
great army of men and women that it has placed in the 
field. If the latter were withdrawn to-morrow five- 
eighths of the country would be left uncovered. 

What is the standing of the Catholic Church in China? 
At present two-thirds of the professed followers of Chris- 
tianity are in her fold. This may come as a surprise to 
those who from reading the public prints have concluded 
that only the non-Catholic sects were doing’ anything 
worth while to Christianize the Chinese. 

The work of the Protestants has been of a character 
to attract attention and they have always realized the 
value of good advertising. When the Revolution was an 
assured success, the representatives of the various mis- 
sionary organizations here gave long interviews, in which 
they were careful to point out the strong influences ex- 
erted by their missionaries in creating the new conditions. 
Of course there is a foundation for the statement, inas- 
much as some of the leaders of the revolution were edu- 
cated in Protestant colleges here or in China. Despite 
the fact, however, that there are 5,000 Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, the various Protestant sects number 
only 278,628 adherents. 

The Catholic Church, according to the latest data, has 
more than a million and a half under its care, though it 
has only 1,498 European and 752 Chinese priests. In 
the Vicariate of Nan-kin there are almost as many Cath- 
olics as there are Protestants in all of China, and yet 
scant notice has been given the standing and influence of 
the oldest form of Christianity in the world. It is not 
hard to explain this. The Catholic missionaries are as a 
rule Europeans who have not yet learned the value of 
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printer’s ink. Their light is hidden under a bushel, with 
the result that when there is a demand for newspaper 
copy, they remain unnoticed. 

On the testimony of many Protestant travelers, the 
Catholic missionaries in China live among the people and 
for the people, without any thought of the politics of the 
country or the changes that take place in the administra- 
tion. A Mr. Pratt, who traveled to the snows of Tibet 
through China, writes: ‘All the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have a very hard life, and I think that people at 
home have very little idea of the sacrifices they make for 
the sake of their religion. Beyond having cleaner and 
perhaps in a trifling way better houses than the natives, 
there is no difference in their mode of life. They seldom 
see civilized people, and yet have done much to civilize 
the almost savage races among whom they dwell. Their 
food is coarse and often scanty and their lives are fre- 
quently in danger.” It is most difficult to secure any 
statistics from our men, much less any detail of the hard 
lives they lead. There is a feeling, however, that there 
must be a change in the gerieral plan of dealing with the 
Chinese in order to make a broader and wider campaign 
which will produce greater results in bringing the nation 
to Christ. 

At present there is a discussion going on among the 
Catholic bishops whose vicariates are grouped around the 
district that has accepted the Republic. In many places 
in the interior the people do not yet know that any change 
has taken place and are quite satisfied with the old con- 
ditions. Some of the bishops contend that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the upper classes from among 
whom must come the future rulers of the nation. Others 
are quite content with the apostolic life among the peo- 
ple and which has produced such magnificent results. 
They point to the great body of native Christians who 
have been gathered into the fold at the sacrifice of blood 
and money, and whose sacrifices in turn during the many 
persecutions of the past century mark them as real heroes 
of the Faith. 
the effect of the conversions among the upper classes, but 
they do not want to wait until an impression is made upon 
the intellectuals and in the meantime neglect the humble 
souls that are ready for the Gospel. 

Whatever plan is adopted there is no denying that now 
the Church has opportunities that it never had before, 
not even when the Jesuits of the sixteenth century en- 
joyed the favor of the Emperor and whose success in 
convert making, especially among the Literati, was phe- 
nomenal. 

Throughout the East the belief is prevalent that Amer- 
ica is a Protestant nation, and as western ideals and cus- 
toms are being widely copied, this belief is doing incal- 
culable harm to the extension of the Catholic Church. 
The impression has not been corrected by Protestant mis- 
sionaries, who see in this a valuable asset in their work. 
The English speaking missionaries that the native meets 
with are principally Americans, hence the belief. At 


They contend that they do not minimize 


present almost all Catholic missionaries are French, Ger- 
man, Spanish or Italian, with the proportion in favor of 
the French. The English speaking priests throughout 
China could be counted on one’s fingers, and yet the 
bishops are urgently asking for them. The conditions 
under the new Republic will make their presence impera- 
tive, but the question is where will they come from. 

The new Seminary for foreign missions at Maryknoll, 
Ossining, N. Y., will be the nursery of the American 
Catholic apostles who will at no distant day work in 
China and garner the fruits of the self-sacrificing men 
and women who sowed and planted, but have not gath- 
ered the full harvest to which their labors entitled them. 
With the support that undoubtedly will be given by our 
people to their American priests and those who will join 
them in succeeding years, we may confidently expect that 
within our own time the conversions to the Church in 
China will be multiplied at least twofold. 

Joun J. DuNN. 


A Cambridge Professor's Limitations 


Professor W. W. Skeat, a well-known Cambridge 
scholar, passed away on October 6. Born in 1835, the 
Rey. Walter William Skeat, doctor of several universi- 
ties, was Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge since 1878. After his election to a fellowship 
at the University in 1860, Skeat married and took a 
country curacy. Four years later his health broke down, 
whereupon he returned to Cambridge for good in 1864, 
and, as he tells us in the autobiographical introduction to 
his “Student’s Pastime,” “accepted loyally the educa- 
tional duty of endeavoring to instil into the minds of 
Englishmen the respect in which they ought to hold their 
noble literature and their noble language.” 

No one, perhaps, is popularly better known on sub- 
jects connected with the history of the English language. 
Among the works which have contributed to his fame are 
the “Etymological Dictionary,’ and his monumental edi- 
tions of Langland’s “Piers Plowman” (1884) and 
“Chaucer” (1894). In his chosen field of etymology 
he is the connecting link between the older school of 
philologists, whose analogies and derivations were largely 
guesswork, and the latest scientific school represented by 
the magnificent “New English Dictionary” of James 
Murray. As professor or lecturer at Cambridge he had 
the knack of rendering such an uninteresting subject as 
word derivation and formation attractive. He availed 
himself of the labors of others, says the London Times, 
and added to them as much as he received; he searched 
libraries and brought forth unsuspected treasures; he 
took a manuscript, known or unknown, rapidly mastered 
its peculiarities and popularized his find in a book, an 
article or a speech. 

“The Catholic Encyclopedia” speaks of the splendid 
revival of the study of Chaucer by scholars of the nine- 
teenth century, Furnivall and others, and considers Skeat 
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as one of the few under whom the critical study of 
Chaucer had come to its perfection. The London Times 
speaks with more reserve. Admitting that Skeat did 
more than all the other men of his day to popularize 
etymology, it says that Skeat was after all but a pioneer 
and had all the defects of his position as a pioneer. “He 
was not a great Anglo-Saxon scholar; his mind had not 
the scientific cast of the true philologist. He was not 
even a very great Chaucerian.” 

There are here three charges. With regard to the 
first and second we have nothing to say. The third we 
make our own, though perhaps not in the sense of the 
Times. The perfection of Chaucerian criticism calls for 
something higher than mere knowledge of the origin, the 
value and the objective meaning of words. The “Can- 
terbury Tales” give a remarkable picture of the four- 
teenth century, when Enyland was still Catholic. It must 
be remembered then that Chaucer, himself a Catholic, is 
treating of a religious theme for the amusement and the 
instruction of his Catholic fellow countrymen, painting 
the good and the bad, sometimes, it is true, with repre- 
hensible freedom, but never with the venom of the sat- 
irist or the hostility of the reformer. For the interpre- 
tation of a work of this sort, where religious practices 
and persons are introduced, an accurate presentation of 
the historical setting is a prime requisite. Unfortunately, 
Chaucer’s chief commentators have all been Protestants. 
An allusion in the text to a Catholic ceremony or custom 
is again and again made the subject of puerile animad- 
versions, and the comment on a line whose meaning may 
be as clear as day will often run into an imposing array 
of references to the polluted sources of the great stream 
of Protestant tradition which in England and elsewhere 
has for centuries been the very life of the’ Protestant 
view of the Catholic Church. 

To illustrate what we are saying, let us take a few 
passages at random from the Chaucer of Professor Skeat. 
Apropos of the word “preaching” in “the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue,” 1, 557, we are told that sermons were often 
given in the open air, and then without apparent rhyme 
or reason is added: “Wycliff speaks strongly of the evil 
of pilgrimages; see his works, ed. Matthew, p. 279; ed. 
Arnold, I, 83.” The luminous information imparted on 
the following line, 558, is that “miracle-plays were favor- 
ite occasions for people to assemble in great numbers. 
Wright.” And then the reader is directed to see the 
“Sermon against Miracle Plays” in “Reliquiz Antique,” 
ii, 42; reprinted in Matzner’s “Sprachproben,” 224. 
Again, on the word tippet, “‘a loose hood, which seems to 
have been used as a pocket,” we are informed that “when 
the Order of Franciscans degenerated, the friar com- 
bined with the spiritual functions the occupation of 
pedlar, huxter, mountebank and quack doctor. Brewer.” 
This is supported by a reference to Wyclif’s works, ed. 
Matthew, p. 12, and again by some ancient verses taken 
from Brewer’s “Monumenta Franciscana,” in which the 
monks are a second time likened to pedlars; and this 


leads to a supplementary reference to a poem in “MS. 
Camb., Ff. I. 6, fol. 156,” in which it is explained that 
the limitour (a begging friar to whom was assigned a 
certain district or limit. Skeat) “craftily gives pynnys, 
gerdyllis and knyeffis to women” (here follows a sugges- 
tion that had better been omitted). “He could get knives 
for less than a-penny a piece, Cf. ‘De I. doss. cultellorum 
dict. panyware. xd.’; York Wills, III, 96. Women used 
to wear knives sheathed and suspended from their girdles ; 
such knives were often given to a bride. See the chapter 
on Brideknives in Brand’s Popular Antiquities.” 

All this may be passed over as merely frivolous and 
misleading. We have no intention of defending Chaucer 
nor any particular friar whom he chooses to caricature. 
Chaucer is a story-teller and a coarse one at that. Writing 
chiefly to amuse, he overdraws his characters when it 
suits his purpose. The mistake lies in taking him at all 
times seriously or in looking upon a character thus over- 
drawn as typifying an entire class. 

Among the Catholic pilgrims journeying to Canter- 
bury with knight and squire, carpenter and weaver, with 
the cook who can “roste and sethe, and boille and fry,” 
with the doctor of physic and the weather-beaten seaman 
from the West Country, ride a monk and a friar more 
given to self-indulgence than to the high thinking and 
sparse living of their Orders which had conferred such 
incalculable benefits on medieval England. Of the friar 
Chaucer says: 


“Tn all the orders four is none that can (knows) 
So much of daliaunce (gossip) and fair language. 
He had made full many a marriage 
Of young women at his own cost.” 


On these last two lines Professor Skeat’s comment is: 
“This is less generous than might appear; for it almost 
certainly refers to young women who had been his con- 
cubines. As Dr. Furnivall remarks in his Temporary 
Preface, p. 118, ‘the true explanation lies in the following 
extract from a letter of Dr. Layton to Cromwell, in A. D. 
1535, in Mr. Thomas Wright’s edition of Letters on the 
Suppression of the Monasteries (Camden Soc.), p. 58 
[At Maiden Bradley, near Bristol] ‘is an holy father 
prior, and hath but vi children, and but one dowghter 
mariede yet of the goodes of the monasterie, trystyng 
shortly to marry the rest. His sons be tall men, waittyng 
upon him; and he thankes Gode a never medelet with 
marytt women, but all with madens, the faireste cowlde 
be gottyn, and always marede them ryght well.’”’ 

We give this illuminating, albeit disedifying, note from — 
Professor Skeat as an instance of his method of anno- 
tation, which is very loose and would not be accepted for 
any other department of criticism. Professor Skeat’s 
citation presents a goodly and impressive array of author- 
ities—Furnivall, Layton, Wright, and the Camden 
Society ; nor is anything lacking as regards the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the references. On the face of it 
it appears to be the perfection of literary and historical 
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criticism and nothing short of an honest presentation of 
authorities in support of an interpretation of the text. 
The first thing that may be challenged is the reference to 
the suppression of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 
Even if we granted that the abuses of the monastic insti- 
tutions were such as to justify their suppression, by what 
process of induction can the reports concerning the monks 
in Henry’s time be adduced as evidence of the laxity of 
the friars in the days of Edward III or Richard II, a 
century and a half earlier, unless perchance it be taken 
for granted that the monks and friars were always bad 
and a monastery a plague spot wherever it was found 
in Europe. One might as well be invited to judge of the 
morale of the American army at Valley Forge by the 
reports of General Shafter concerning the troops under 
his command during the campaign in Cuba. 

Professor Skeat admits that at first sight the conduct 
of the friar seems to be generous. In laying aside the 
obvious meaning of the lines, which is that the friar pro- 
vided for the maintenance of worthy young women, he 
essays to establish a sinister interpretation by what at 
first looks like four authorities, but which in reality is 
only one, that of Dr. Layton. Who is this Dr. Layton? 
Layton was the chief of the monastic inquisitors in the 
time of Henry VIII, and the most active and zealous of 
the servants of Thomas Cromwell. His letters to Crom- 
well anent the monasteries abound in the most filthy accu- 
sations, general and particular, manifesting the prurient 
imagination of one who was familiar with vice in its 
worst forms. This is Abbot Gasquet’s judgment of Lay- 
ton, and it is supported by even Protestant historians of 
whose testimony it is hard to see how Professor Skeat 
could have been in complete ignorance. Back in 1886 
the Atheneum, in a review of Dr. Gairdner’s “Letters 
and Papers,” declared that. seldom in the world’s history 
has a tyrant found baser instruments to do his will than 
Henry VIII found in Layton and his associates. “That 
any monastery in England contained half a dozen such 
wretches as the more prominent of the visitors who 
came to despoil them is almost inconceivable. It is a 
sickening story The reader is in danger of dis- 
believing everything that these men report in his indig- 
nation at the audacious and manifest lying which charac- 
terizes their reports.” 

_ We have given here a few instances of the shallowness 
and religious bias of Professor Skeat as an editor of the 
“Canterbury Tales.”. It would be an easy matter to mul- 
tiply instances of similar import. Enough, however, has 
been said to call the attention of the Catholic student of 
Chaucer to the shortcomings of one whose safe guidance 
through the mazes of historical criticism may be justly 
challenged. 

If, as the Times warns us, “Skeat was not a great 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, or even a scientific philologist,” it 
is not surprising that he should go astray outside of his 
own chosen fields. 

E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Catholic School of Social Science: 


The most important resolution hitherto passed by the 
Central Verein has been its decision, now officially an- 
nounced, to erect a school of social science where Cath- 
olic students shall be prepared to carry on, in a Catholic 
spirit, the social work of our day. The leaders of this 
movement, with their hands thus set to the plow, are 
determined never to rest or look back until they have 
accomplished their task, and have traced the furrow, deep 
and wide, from which the harvest of the future is to 
spring. 

The need of preparation for the social work and the 
social combat before us is still too feebly realized by 
Catholics. It is folly to believe that modern Catholic 
leaders will suddenly leap into existence at the first’ call, 
full-armed for their task, like Minerva from the brain of 
Jove. The need indeed is already at hand, but the men 
to meet it are too few in number, while Socialist and 
radical leaders are on every hand misleading the masses. 
If as Catholics we would be true to our duty, we should 
give to this movement, and all similar undertakings, not 
only our hearty encouragement, but likewise our loyal 
and effective support. A knowledge of classics or science, 
of philosophy or divinity, however much it will assist 
the social worker, can not in itself supply for the want 
of social study or special training. 

While much can be accomplished in this field by indi- 
vidual effort, yet the task is made far easier, and the 
dangers of error are fewer, when the work is undertaken 
under the direction of men who have devoted their own 
lives to such studies. We look forward, therefore, to see 
in course of time a well equipped army of social writers 
and speakers, and especially of social organizers and 
workers, going forth from this Catholic School of Social 
Science, which for years has been the ambition of the 
Central Bureau and of its able director, and which is now 
at last to be realized, thanks to the labors, sacrifices and 
generous donations of men who are prepared to spend 
their lives for the coming of God’s Kingdom upon earth, 
the renewal of all things in Christ. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Restaurants for Workwomen in Paris 


Paris, Nov. 1, 1912. 

The well-known Catholic periodical, le Correspondant, 
has lately published an interesting paper on “les Restau- 
rants féminins a Paris.” Its author, ’Abbé de Maistre, 
bears a name that is well known in the Catholic world, 
and he writes on the subject with an authority born of 
experience. 

The usefulness of these restaurants for women is 
evident to all who know Paris. The majority of the 
women and young girls employed in the big shops of the 
fashionable quarters have not time to go home for their 
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mid-day meal, and the restaurants that exist in the quar- 
ters where their work lies are generally too expensive for 
their slender means ; if not too expensive they have other 
drawbacks, ‘moral and material, to which M. l’Abbé de 
Maistre alludes with a knowledge that he has gathered 
during long years of apostleship. 

It is to the honor of the Church that, wherever new 
social work is needed, her representatives are to be found 
in the foremost ranks. The first restaurants for women 
founded on practical lines, were created by a Jesuit, 
Father du Lac, and were given a reward at the great 
Exhibition of 1900. A restaurant near the Palais Royal, 
founded two years ago according to the methods advo- 
cated by him, is called in memory of him “restaurant 
Stanislas.’ The first year after its foundation it was 
called upon to serve 40,000 meals, the second year 60,000. 

The workwomen’s restaurant, such as Father du Lac 
planned it, seems to realize all the conditions that its vis- 
itors can desire; the managers are always women, who 
are expected to put a touch of human and friendly sym- 
pathy into their official functions. No one but women 
are admitted, and as the number of places is necessarily 
limited, the room where the young clients wait their turn 
is arranged in such a fashion that their waiting time may 
bring them rest instead of extra fatigue. Generally a 
few well chosen periodicals or papers are put at their 
disposal, and Abbé de Maistre would like a lending library 
to be, if possible, added to the restaurant. The acces- 
sories are plain and simple, but spotlessly clean; the food 
is healthful and well cooked. The most approved system 
seems to be the service a la carte, where every client is 
given what she wishes and asks for, instead of a prix fire, 
a system that is evidently more convenient to the cook 
and serving maids, but less profitable and pleasant to the 
visitors. 

At the restaurant Stanislas, and at the other Catholic 
restaurants for women established on the same principle, 
a young girl can lunch for 50 or 60 centimes. She is 
allowed to choose out of three or four meats, each of 
which costs 30 or 40 centimes; she can have 5 centimes’ 
worth of bread, she gives 5 centimes for the “service.” 
If her means permit her, she can add a plate of vegetables 
for 20 or 30 centimes. It often happens that for 40 cen- 
times a plate of meat accompanied by vegetables may 
be had. 


At the restaurants d@ prix fixe the same meal costs 85 
or 90 centimes; it is more plentiful, but it is the same 
for all, and those whom it does not suit have to pay like 
the rest. To these delicate, nervous, overworked and 
very young girls, quality appears to be of more import- 
ance than quantity. They are kept all day in heated 
rooms and have not the hearty appetites of their country 
sisters who live in the open. 

Besides the restaurants, which have been established 
under Catholic patronage in all the neighborhoods of the 
fashionable Paris shops, there exist what are called 
réchauds. These also have their usefulness, although, 
with the Abbé de Maistre, we must own that the institu- 
tion is less reposeful and economical than the ideal fem1- 
nine restaurant. A réchaud is a big room where there 
are tables, chairs, several gas stoves and plenty of water, 
also all the essential kitchen implements. On arriving, 
the visitor pays ten centimes for the use of the gas, the 
water and the saucepans; she unpacks her own provisions 
and cooks them herself. The arrangement at first sight 
seems a practical one, but in reality the food is generally 
inferior to that of the restaurant, and the very fact that 
the young workwoman has to turn cook deprives her of 


the rest that a meal prepared and served by others always 
brings her. 

The Abbé de. Maistre concludes that the ideal restau- 
rant is that where the over-tired young worker finds a 
healthy, hygienic and economical repast and a restful and 
healthy moral atmosphere, and he appeals to the French 
Catholics on behalf of a work that in many cases saves 
the bodily and moral health of the midinette, as the Paris 
workwoman is popularly called. Many of these young 
girls, high-minded and refined beyond what their social 
condition would lead one to expect, contrive to squeeze a 
certain amount of spirituality into their closely packed 
day. After their mid-day meal at one or other of the 
Catholic restaurants, they repair to a neighboring church, 
where special retreats for the midinettes are preached at 
intervals. 

These retreats take place by turns in the churches that 
are nearest the big shops and fashionable dressmakers. 
The whole ceremony, hymns and a short sermon, lasts 
exactly twenty minutes, and these mid-day missions, that 
generally go on for a couple of weeks, are crowned by an 
early Mass, so as to suit the girls’ convenience, and a gen- 
eral Communion. Those who only know the Paris 
midinette from the outside can hardly realize that in 
many cases the spirit of an apostle and the aspirations of 
a mystic exist under the pretty blouse and hat of the 
smart looking young workwoman. The intelligent social 
work that protects her soul and her body from deterior- 
ating influences is doing wonders to develop all her capa- 
bilities for good, and it is pleasant to be able to recog- 
nize that in this movement, as in many others, the Cath- 
olics of Paris are well ahead. 

Be pe. 


Catholics in Finland 


HEtsincFrors, October 1, 1912. 


In order to understand the position of Catholics in 
Finland it is necessary to know something of the political 
position of Finland in the Russian Empire. Russia re- 
ceived Finland from Sweden, on September 7, 1809, by 
the Treaty of Fredrikshamn, but previous to that treaty 
the Tsar Alexander I, in the month of March, summoned 
the Estates of Finland to meet him at Borgo, where in 
the Cathedral, in the presence of the Most High, the 
Russian Tsar solemnly promised “to confirm and ratify 
the religion and fundamental laws of the country, to- 
gether with privileges and rights hitherto enjoyed accord- 
ing to its constitution, by each.Estate in the aforesaid 
Grand Duchy in particular and by all its inhabitants in 
general, both high and low; promising to maintain all 
these prerogatives and statutes firm and unshaken in their 
ull force,” and in that sacred building Alexander I im- 
plored God to give him grace to govern “cette nation 
respectueuse’”’ according to its laws After receiving the 
oath of allegiance of the Diet, the Tsar issued a proclama- 
tion in which he said: “We have wished on this occasion, 
by a solemn Act emanated in their presence and pro- 
claimed in the Sanctuary of the Supreme Being, to con- 
firm and assure the maintainance of the Religion, Fun- 
damental Laws, rights and Privileges which each Estate 
in particular and all inhabitants of Finland up to the 
present have enjoyed.” The Constitution and Funda- 
mental Laws which Alexander I and his successors have 
sworn to maintain are those of Sweden, as Finland then 
belonged to Sweden, and the importance of the Act of 
Borgo lies in the fact that it took place before the Treaty 
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of Fredrikshamn and that Alexander I held Finland 
from the Finlanders themselves by pledging himself in 
the most solemn manner to preserve their laws. 

Under an old Swedish Royal Proclamation, dating 
from 1781, Catholics have the right to live in Finland 
and to worship, but under the Swedish laws Catholics 
do not enjoy the same standing as Lutherans and Greek 
Orthodox Christians, Catholic priests not having any 
official recognition by law. The Protestant sects enjoy 
full privileges and their ministers are recognized. In 
practice, however, there never has been any difficulty as 
regards Catholic priests; but from a point of formal law 
there could be. 

Proposals have been made on several occasions to bring 
forward a Bill in the Finnish Diet for granting full 
liberties for all religions equally. The work of elabora- 
tion of the Bill was finally entrusted to a mixed Commis- 
sion in 1905, and when the result of the Commission’s 
labors was laid before the Senate of Finland, which was 
at that time half Russianized, that body refused to take 
it into consideration, as by the draft of the Finnish Bill 
more religious freedom would be granted than was the 
case in the Empire, where by various different ukases the 
religious freedom granted by the Emperor Nicholas, in 
1905, to all Russian subjects, had been practically re- 
voked. Consequently the Commission’s Bill has not yet 
been submitted to the Diet. 

The Catholic community has been established in Hel- 
singfors for about fifty years, and the present Catholic 
church, St, Hendrick’s Church, was erected in 1857. The 
Town Council of Helsingfors provided ground for the 
church and the Russian military supplied the funds for 
its erection for the benefit of the Polish soldiers in the 
Russian garrison. This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
continued until 1889, when the church was handed over 
to the Catholic authorities in St, Petersburg and the mili- 
tary had no further control over the church. 

The members of the Catholic community in Helsingfors 
are for the most part descendants of Poles (pensioned 
soldiers) who. have acquired Finnish citizenship, speak 
Swedish and Finnish instead of Polish, and foreigners. 

On account of the change made in the status of the 
community by being taken away from the control of the 
military, steps were taken to legalize the congregation on 
the basis of Finnish law and representations were twice 
made to the Finnish Senate. In the first instance the 
Senate referred the matter to St. Petersburg, as the 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities for Finland are in the 
Russian capital. They replied that no legalization was 
necessary, as, under Russian law, the Catholic parish 
was already in existence, Russian law, however, is not 
valid in Finland, which, by virtue of her Constitution, 
sworn to by the reigning Tsar, has her own laws, and 
consequently the reply from St. Petersburg brought about 
a very curious legal situation, namely, an unlegalized 
Russian parish in Finland. It may be pointed out that 
the Russian Orthodox parishes have Finnish legalization 
under Finnish laws. The Catholic community, consist- 
ing as it does of Finnish citizens, were naturally not satis- 
fied with an arrangement which was invalid in a Finnish 
court of law. 

The second time the Catholics applied for legalization 
they requested that the Finnish Dissenters’ Law be ap- 
plied in their case, by which they would obtain the same 
rights as the dissenting Protestant communities. This 
law, which specifies Protestants only, could not be ap- 
plied, as to do so would have been a violation of the old 
Swedish law regarding Catholics, which remained valid 
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in Finland by virtue of the Finnish Constitution sanc- 
tioned by Alexander I, being the old Swedish Constitu- 
tion, 

The community consequently had to exist without any 
legalization and during that time underwent many vicis- 
situdes. The parish simply existed from hand to mouth, 
and owing to the fact of its non-legalization, it was de- 
prived of all possible support, as under the Finnish laws. 
the members of legalized religious bodies are compelled 
to support them in proportion to their income tax, Con- 
sequently the priests who came from St. Petersburg, and 
who were always Poles in a Swedish-speaking Catholic 
community were unable to stay, first because they had-no 
living and secondly because they were ignorant of the 
language of their parishioners. This made the question 
so acute that in 1905 the church was closed after a visit 
of the Archbishop of St. Petersburg, Count Czembek. 

In the following year the Rev, Father von Christierson, 
who was the first native of Finland to take Holy Orders 
since the Reformation, was called from Stockholm to 
take charge of this poor parish. He succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of his parishioners and in bringing to- 
gether his scattered flock. Father von Christierson en- 
deavored to get help in carrying on his work and induced 
the Fathers of the Sacred Heart to take an interest in 
the Finnish Mission. Later he got the assistance of a 
number of Sisters of a French educational Congregation. 

All these events took place during the period known as 
the “Restoration of Legal Order,” which followed the 
great strike of 1905. This happy period of good govern- 
ment did not last long, for reaction soon gained the upper 
hand in Russia, and with it came the appointment of Gen- 
eral Seyn, who had been the right hand of the notorious 
General Bohrikoff, as Governor-General of FE inland. 
This Russian satrap, acting on instructions from St. 
Petersburg, has devoted and is devoting all his energies 
to destroying the Constitution of Finland, which his lord 
and master the Tsar Nicholas II solemnly swore to main- 
tain on his accession to the Russian throne. 

Governor-General Seyn, acting on Russian law, suc- 
ceeded in-inducing the authorities in St. Petersburg to 
order the Fathers of the Sacred Heart to leave the coun- 
try. This action of General Seyn’s was quite illegal, as 
the old Proclamation of 1781, previously referred to, 
allows Catholic priests, without any restriction whatso- 
ever, to enter the country and fulfil their spiritual minis- 
trations, The matter did not end there. Father von 
Christierson was dismissed by the Archbishop of St. 
Petersburg, because he had called in the Fathers of the 
Sacred Heart, Father von Christierson’s dismissal gave 
satisfaction to a small Polish faction in the Catholic com- 
munity, as he had changed the parish from a Polish to a 
Finnish one and had carried on his preaching in the 
language of the country and of his parishioners, 

In the place of Father von Christierson came a Pole 
as Rector of the non-legalized Catholic community, 
Father Christierson being retained in a subordinate po- 
sition. The result was to be expected: the same difficul- 
ties as existed before cropped up again. 

This intolerable state of affairs compelled the par- 
ishioners to make a desperate appeal to the Governor of 
Nyland Province for legalization, This time the petition 
of the Catholic community was successful; it was ap- 
proved by the Governor of Nyland and a legalized Fin- 
nish Roman Catholic parish thas been established in 
Helsingfors with Father von Christierson as priest. 

The consequence will be that a new Catholic church 
will have to be built for the legalized parish, and the old 
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church will remain as a military chapel as it has been 
found to be unsuitable for the growing needs of the 
Catholics. 

The Archbishop of St. Petersburg has given his sanc- 
tion for the raising of funds for the building of the 
church, as the Catholic community in Helsingfors is very 
poor. Father von Christierson and a few of his par- 
ishioners, all of them, with two exceptions, converts from 
Lutheranism, made, in May of this year, the first pilgrim- 
age from Finland to Rome, and were received in private 
audience by His Holiness, who expressed his interest in 
the up-hill struggle of the Finnish Catholics, exhorted 
them to perseverance in their efforts and gave them his 
Apostolic Blessing, The deputation was subsequently 
received by his Eminerice the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
who, on account of the hard fight of the Finnish Cath- 
olics, wrote a letter to the Propagation of the Faith to 
enable Father von Christierson to: keep the Catholic 
school and orphanage, notwithstanding his dismissal from 
his previous charge. 

Land has already been acquired for the building of the 
new Catholic church, the Protestant Municipality of Hel- 
singfors having given a choice of two sites. It has been 
estimated that the cost of building the church will amount 
to about 200,000 Finnish marks or $40,000 gold. An 
appeal for assistance is hereby made to all Catholics in 
view of the inability of the poor Catholic community in 
Helsingfors to raise funds by itself, as it is felt that it 
would appear strange were funds not forthcoming, after 
the liberal generosity of the Protestant municipality. 


Memories of the Philippines 


Tur AMERICAN SOLDIER 


During a six years’ stay in the Philippine Islands I was 
acquainted with a great many soldiers. Some of these 
had served during the war and had established themselves 
in the Islands. Others were regular soldiers stationed in 
the various encampments. The greater part of the ex- 
soldiers had been volunteers. When the war was over 


they entered the government service or settled down to. 


planting or trading. These were the men I knew most 
intimately, having been frequently, and indeed ordinarily, 
received with unfailing hospitality in their houses during 
missionary journeys. Few of them were Catholics, but 
the padre was always welcome amongst them. 1 used to 
say Mass in their houses, and, thanks to their assistance, 
gather together the unbaptized people or their Chris- 
tian laborers for divine service; and with their boats or 
horses I passed from one place to another. They were 
the hope of order in their neighborhood, and were often 
made unsalaried officials, such as justices of the peace, 
councilmen, etc. ; 

The regular soldiers who are seen in Manila come from 
their large encampments farther north. But the military 
stations are chiefly in the Moro country of Mindanao, 
and contain in two instances about a thousand men each. 
I visited, in company with another missionary, nearly all 
of these posts, and we were received with the greatest 
cordiality and respect by both officers and men. In more 
than one camp as many as fifty men came to confession 
in one or two days’ stay, and on a certain Sunday in the 
church of Jalo there must have been a hundred soldiers 
at Mass. Zamboanga, in particular, the capital of the 
Moro province and of the island of Mindanao, 1s a 


central garrison town. I had a good opportunity of 
knowing the moral condition of the place. I heard no 
native complaining of any misdeed on the part of a sol- 
dier. At the small town of Darao, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of Mindanao, we had a company of American 
soldiers for more than a year, and here my impressions 
of Zamboanga were renewed. I never saw a soldier under 
the influence of liquor, although I heard of some who 
were punished for the offence. 

_Before going out to the Philippine Islands I was con- 
vinced, from stories and pictures published, that the sol- 
diers had been guilty of grave abuses during the cam- 
paign, and I was naturally anxious to find out the truth. 
I sought information from the ex-soldiers themselves, 
from the natives, from Spaniards, but all exculpated the 
soldier. In fact, the complaint of the native was against 
the Filipino insurgents. While I was living with Bishop 
Hendrick he made his pastoral visitation of Samar, not 
long after the much talked of campaign through that 
Island. To my query whether there had been many mis- 
deeds on the part of the soldiers, he quietly answered that 
there had been very few. There are dreadful deeds, of 
course, when men unsheath the sword, but of dishonor- 
able acts, or unprovoked cruelty, there was, as far as | 
know, very much less than we were told. Personally, I 
have no reason to believe that any direct and conscious 
act of sacrilege was ever done by an American soldier in 
the Philippine Islands. There was some violence done to 
a few priests—very few—because they refused to reveal 
the whereabouts of their insurrectionist countrymen, but 
some of these priests were, I think, Aglipayan schismatics. 

What, then, of the pictures of American soldiers in- 
stalling their field telegraph on the altar of the churches, 
with the wires coiled round the tabernacles? And what 
of the vestments and other sacred things brought back or 
sold by the returning combatants? The answer or ex- 
planation is easy. The desecration, or at least military 
occupation, of the churches began with the Filipinos 
themselves. The Katipunan, or insurrecto leaders, began 
by robbing the church moneys. I knew one, who enjoyed 
the style and title of General, who robbed the churches of 
his native island to the amount of about 180,000 pesos 

(the peso is fifty cents). The insurrectionists frequently 
occupied the churches as the strongest places of defence. 
Trenches would have been better, but the men whose 
chief arm was their bolo, or long knife, were not soldiers. 
The dislodging of these by the American troops entailed 
the ruining of the churches in many instances, and when 
the sacred edifices were not ruined they were often the 
only available refuge for the victorious soldiers. The 
Blessed Sacrament had, of course, been removed, and I 
imagine the troops found few vestments or other things 
of value remaining. The altar, probably broken, was in 
many instances the only convenient site for the telegraph 
instruments. 

One has to go to the Philippine Islands, and travel 
through them, and inquire carefully of reliable witnesses, 
to know how false were the stories told about the soldiers 
and how much more so were the stories regarding the 
Friars: these latter were considered to be foes and were 
treated accordingly. My acquaintance with the soldiers 
in the Philippines raised very decidedly my esteem of 
them. Barring some remarkable exceptions, they were 
somewhat indifferent to religion. This, I believe, is the 
worst that can be said about them. But as soldiers, they 
stand high, I am convinced, amongst the soldiers of the 
world. 
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Canalejas 


Poor Canalejas! He has gone to his Maker with all 
his imperfections on his head. Not an instant was given 
apparently for even an act of contrition. It was a hideous 
deed, and there are none who will feel its horror more 
than the helpless and holy women over whose heads he 
has held for a whole year a threat to drive them out of 
their schools and orphanages and hospitals and cast them 
in beggary on the world. Better and far more earnestly 
than the young king who knelt in momentary prayer at 
the side of the bloody corpse of his Minister, these de- 
voted nuns will offer up their supplications for years in 
behalf of the soul of their persecutor. 

Whether it was a professional anarchist or not who 
perpetrated the crime matters very little. The real authors 
of the murder are the malign or stupid politicians or 
statesmen of the world who are for legislating out of the 
schools the only influence that can prevent the growing 
generation from being transformed into bloodthirsty 
savages. These terrible and terrifyingly recurrent assas- 
sinations of rulers were unheard of until education with- 
out religious restraint became the fetish of our worse 
than pagan pedagogy. What is more alarming still is 
that, barring a few notable exceptions, there are great 
numbers of sensible and well-meaning men who, even in 
spite of tragedies such as this, seem to be incapable of 
recognizing the real root of the evil. Indeed, many of 
the newspapers insist that one of the greatest claims to 
distinction that Canalejas had was his determination to 
drive religious education out of Spain and hand it over 
to unbelievers and the enemies of social order. One 
great daily goes far out of its way to bitterly revile the 
religious associations of that country. 

We dislike to speak disparagingly of the dead, but the 
career of the murdered Minister is now a matter of his- 
tory, and while deploring the manner of his death, every 


one has a right to protest against the wrong of holding 
up his method of government as a model for others to 
imitate. 

As a matter of fact, Canalejas was not a statesman at 
all, but a shifty and unscrupulous politician, who had 
resolved to hold his place at any cost. Thus when he 
succeeded Maura he immediately declared that Ferrer 
was justly condemned, but hastened to add that if he had 
been Premier at the time, the anarchist would not have 
been executed. It was an attempt to placate both parties, 
but it failed to satisfy either. He then threw a sop to 
Ferrer’s supporters by promising to introduce an Asso- 
ciations Bill similar to that of France. This startled the 
decent people of the country, and hence, though the Bill 
was drawn up a year ago, it has never been heard of 
since, 

It is true that the claims of France and Spain in 
Morocco have been adjusted, or nearly so, during his 
Premiership, but it would never do to give him the whole 
credit of it. Poincaré should get his share, and the able 
diplomats of both countries who ,were entrusted with the 
work should not be forgotten. He is supposed, more- 
over, to have had in view many social reforms, but none 
appear to have been carried out. Strikes were frequent 
all over the country, graft is rampant in official positions, 
emigration has taken unprecedented proportions, and ever 
since Canalejas came into office the bishops were kept 
busy entreating him to stop his war on religion and give 
the people work and bread. Maura, his Conservative 
predecessor, by his development of the navy and mer- 
chant marine, the stimulus he gave to commerce, his 
creation of railroads, his sale of public lands for peasant 
proprietorship, and many other such things, ranks infin- 
itely above Canalejas as a statesman and a social reformer. 

Finally, his death leaves the Government machinery in 
a most hopeless muddle. The Cortes are still considering 
the budget of 1911, though 1912 is rapidly drawing to a 
close. This condition of affairs has been deliberately 
brought about by Canalejas for his own advantage. For 
until the budget is passed, not only can there be no elec- 
tion, but it is impossible to name anyone even of his own 
party to take his place. This explains why after the 
tragedy the King could appoint only a provisional Prime 
Minister. Meantime the taxes cannot be collected. 

All this may sound like a jarring note amid the gen- 
eral eulogies of the murdered man. It is not, however, 
written from any spirit of ill will, but merely to point out 
the folly of attempting to rule a nation by interested and 
self-seeking politics and not by right and justice. 


Misstatements in Textbooks 


The New York City press of November 14 chronicles 
a meeting of the Episcopal Diocesan body of this city, 
and the Sun says of it: “A livelier or larger annual meet- 
ing of the Protestant Episcopal Church was never held in 
the diocese of New York than the one which assembled 
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yesterday in Synod Hall of the cathedral.” The discus- 
sion evoked by three resolutions introduced in the course 
of the day’s proceedings explains naturally enough the 
stirring up of the delegates present to the unwontedly 
“lively” interest shown. One aimed “at restricting the 
number of persons of foreign birth who ought to be 
allowed to come into the United States in one year’’; an- 
other, presented by the Social Service Commission, “con- 
demned the saloons and asked enforcement of laws re- 
garding them”; and a third, offered by Rev. Dr. William 
T. Manning of Trinity, handled the subject of textbooks 
in the public schools. 

We shall await the report of the committees to which 
the two former resolutions were referred with consid- 
erable interest. Dr. Manning’s motion was thus worded: 


“Resolved, that a committee of three be named to 
act alone or in concert with similar committees of 
other dioceses to make friendly representations to 
educational authorities in the State and to authors, 
publishers and teachers of history in the public 
schools and elsewhere as shall help to guard our 
schools against denominational influence and to se- 
cure to our youth the enjoyment of religious free- 
dom in respect to the standards and history of the 
Church.” 


The delegates present seem not to have been in accord 
regarding the implied charges in this resolution, and Rev. 
Dr. Karl Reiland of St.George’s,who had been named chair- 
man of a special commission to look into the matter, re- 
ported back that “the committee was not sure the alleged 
misstatements appeared in the textbooks,” and urged that 
an investigation be authorized. 

One may express the hope that the investigation imme- 
diately ordered by the general assembly will be a thorough 
one. Misunderstandings of the teachings of Christian 
bodies and prejudiced, if not maliciously false, statements 
of their doctrines ought not to have place among us. The 
field opening before the committee is an extensive one. 
Never in the worst days of the early bigotry prevalent in 
certain sections of this country have we read more abom- 
inably untruthful documents than many of those forced 
upon the voters of certain middle western States during 
the campaign just ended. If the “Progressive” authors 
of the fabrications acquired their information from the 
textbooks used in their school-days, the publishers of 
textbooks and the teachers of history in the public schools 
and elsewhere need something more than an investigation 
to improve their manners. 


‘“‘The Baser Kind of Priestcraft’’ 


The New York Times of November 13, in its editorial 
on Canalejas, explains that “the restriction of so-called 
Clericalism in Spain was by no means a blow at religion,” 
but we shall not take the word of the Times for that. 
“Spain,” it continues, “has suffered more than any other 
country in modern Europe from the baser kind of priest- 
craft and was overrun with Orders, the members of which 


lived on alms and in return fed the natural superstition 
of the people.” 

Apart from the fact that Spaniards in general will 
scarcely be flattered by the assurance that they are natur- 
ally superstitious, or that Catholic clergymen will be 
pleased to know that their profession is “priestcraft,” 
only not quite as “base” as that of religious, it is 
in order to remark that this is a very regretable 
revelation of the mental attitude of the Times. 
It happens, according to the most recent Spanish 
Government Year Book, that the objectionable religious 
Orders which practice “the baser kind of priestcraft” 
have at present 606 provincial and municipal hospi- 
tals in Spain. They give their service gratuitously in 111 
of these establishments, and in 208 they receive the munif- 
icent yearly salary of 485 pesetas, which amount to ninety- 
three dollars and sixty cents. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor maintain 51 refuges for the aged poor with 5,093 
inmates, while another religious organization shelters 
3,593, neither receiving a penny of government aid. There 
are in different parts of Spain 50 free eating-houses 
served by religious, and they also care for 22 reform- 
atories and refuges. These same objectionable people 
who swap superstition for pesetas furnish education to 
133,991 persons without any cost to the Government. In 
brief, 95 per cent. of the charitable institutions of Spain 
must go to the credit of those who “practice the baser 
kind of priestcraft.”’ Even Canalejas, who is so much 
admired for his animosity to those orders, was kinder than 


the Times. We have it on the very best authority, viz.: a 


distinguished Spanish publicist, that Canalejas “spoke in 
the most moving terms of the piety, beneficence, self- 
sacrifice and charity which reigns in convents.” 

Why, then, did he propose to close these convents? He 
was playing politics, possibly like the Times. Like the old 
parson, he was most eloquent when pounding the Pope. 
A great newspaper should be sure of its facts, and should 
not amuse itself or play politics by flinging wanton insults 
in the face of its Catholic readers. It should mend its 
methods and its manners. 


Socialist Suicides 


Another prominent Socialist, true to his principles, has 
declared himself sole lord and master of his life by 
deliberately causing his own death. “The struggle under 
the competitive system is not worth the effort ; let it pass,” 
was the note left by J. A. Wayland to indicate the reason 
for his suicide. Wayland was the founder of the two 
Socialist publications, the Appeal to Reason and the 
Coming Nation. The motive assigned by him for his 
deed was the plea not of a strong and fearless man,-but 
only of a moral weakling and a coward. Least of all was 
it valid in the face of the present Socialist successes. The 
only exculpation would be mental aberration. Neverthe- 
less, the Socialist press already hails him as “a martyr,” 
whose memory “will live as long as men live” (Appeal, 
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Nov. 16). In the same manner it celebrated the suicide 
of the two daughters of Marx, and of the famous French 
Socialist leader, Lafargue. To all of these we can 
give at least the credit of consistency. 

Socialists delight in casting up to the Church as a 
reproach, directly or by insinuation, the lives of criminal 
Catholics. Many of the men thus mentioned were not 
Catholics at all, others had long ago deserted their reli- 
gion, or at least had ceased to practice it. By their fall 
from the grace of God and the denial or neglect of their 
childhood’s faith they had deprived themselves of all the 
strength of resistance which religion would have 
given them. They merely exemplified in their lives the 
truth of the old saying that, the greater the height the 
worse the fall. In no case, however, has the Church 
defended their actions, which alone could make her ac- 
countable for their sins, as Socialism is accountable for 
the deeds and the example of men like Wayland and 
Lafargue. 


Christianity that Is Not Christian 


One of the saddest spectacles possible is to see men 
playing with words and ignoring ideas in the all im- 
portant matter of the Christian religion. If they them- 
selves alone were concerned, it would be bad enough, but 
the matter becomes much worse when the evil goes on to 
thousands of readers and hearers to rob them of what 
faith they may have. There are many Protestants who 
would take alarm if it were proposed to them to reject 
the creeds and dogmas they learned in childhood, but 
when they hear their clergymen speaking of re-stating the 
ereeds in modern terms, of interpreting Christ and His 
Gospel in the light of modern criticism, they suspect no 
treachery. They do not reflect that creeds, dogmas, 

. scripture are not mere verbal formulas, but the expres- 
sion of definite ideas, and that to re-state and to re- 
interpret is to deny the faith committed to the saints and 
handed down to the present day. At the Church of Eng- 
land Congress held a few weeks ago, the Archbishop of 
York and other leaders of that denomination gave them- 
selves up to word-juggling with regard to miracles, the 
Holy Scriptures and other such matters; and though a 
few protested, the multitude seemed to be contented with 
words, apparently reverential, yet leading, if they mean 
anything, to the denial of all supernatural revelation. 

“Let all say the same thing,” St. Paul commanded. But 
he would have been very indignant had his convert limited 
this precept to using the same verbal formulas, reserving 
to each the right to interpret them as he pleased. The 
old Stuart toast told very clearly that it is ideas, not 
words, that matter: 


“God bless the King! I mean the faith’s defender. 
God bless, no harm in blessing, the Pretender! 
But who the Pretender is, and who the King, 
God bless us all! that’s quite another thing!” 


One was Jacobite or Hanoverian not by reason of the 
formula he used, but by the meaning he attached to it; 
and so one is a Christian and a Catholic, or a heretic or 
an infidel according to the meaning he attaches to the 
formulas of religion. If he means by these what the 
Church has meant from the beginning, he comes under 
the former category; if he gives them some other mean- 
ing, he is a heretic, and if he reads into them the meaning 
of modern rationalism, he is an infidel. 

Some years ago even Catholics were caught by the 
phrase: “The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” It was the watchword of a Liberalism then cur- 
rent, which pretended that no matter how men appre- 
hended, whether by faith, or by reason, or by the deceits 
of the devil, the object of their worship was one and the 
same the Father of all, and that, therefore, however they 
worshipped, all men were united in their worship as 
brothers. Those Catholics did not perceive its malice. 
They rested in the mere external word. Now a new 
application of the old error makes its appearance. The 
Nineteenth Century and After prints in its October 
number an article which one would have expected an 
intelligent editor to throw into the waste paper basket. 
Its title is: “Christianity in Hinduism.” The writer, a 
Hindu, proves his assertion by finding the teaching of the 
Beatitudes in that of Hindu sages. He may not know 
what his editor ought to know, that Christianity and the 
Sermon on the Mount are not equipollent terms. Chris- 
tianity includes the Sermon on the Mount, taken in its 
formal sense as spoken by our Lord, not in a mere mate- 
rial sense of its words as expounded by any self-consti- 
tuted interpreter; but the Sermon on the Mount, even in 
its formal sense, is very far from being the whole of 
Christianity. It does not even belong to the essence of 
Christianity, which is to believe that Christ teaches 
through his accredited representatives, and believing to 
become one with Him through baptism and grace; but is 
rather rules of Christian conduct imposed by Him, re- 
vealed by Him for those who by Baptism and the grace it 
confers, have become Christians by regeneration in Christ. 
Accepted from Christ as His revealed law by Christians, 
the Beatitudes are Christian: accepted as the wisdom of 
Hindu sages they are nothing of the sort. 

But though the Hindu pretends to find the Beatitudes 
in the wisdom of the East, he really deceives himself. 
Each of the Beatitudes consists of two parts, the asser- 
tion that persons of a certain category are blessed, and 
the blessing that will accrue to each. Of these, it is clear 
that the Beatitude consists formally in the second. Any- 
body can say blessed are the poor in spirit, for instance, 
and if asked for his reason may add, because they will 
never be discontented, because they will dispose them- 
selves to study philosophy and science more thoroughly, 
because they will be able to serve humanity better, be- 
cause they will never provoke envy, because they will 
endure patiently hardships in their country’s service, and 
so on. Only God could say, because theirs is the King- 
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dom of Heaven. This is the Christian Beatitude, and it 
is separated from the Rationalistic as far as heaven is 
from earth. The Hindu who finds Christianity in Hindu- 
ism ignores all this to justify his thesis by showing that 
Hindtrism teaches the first part of each Beatitude for rea- 
sons of its own entirely different from the second part of 
each, which, as a rule, he suppresses altogether. 

It is a sad commentary on the boasted wisdom of the 
ages to explain the depths of folly to be found in it. 


Telephone Company’s Pension Fund 


The Bell Telephone system and associated interests 
have announced their purpose to set apart the very con- 
siderable sum of $10,000,000, to be added to year by year 
by annual appropriations, as a permanent pension fund 
for their 175,000 employes. The fund provides for pen- 
sions, sick benefits and life insurance and will be avail- 
able beginning January 1, 1913. 

The pension system in American corporations has 
gained ground rapidly within the past ten years, but 
never before, we believe, has there been ventured upon a 
project of the kind financed, as is the Bell system, en- 
tirely by the companies establishing it. ‘The provision,” 
says the preliminary announcement of the fund, “is made 
entirely at the expense of the various companies in- 
terested, without contributions of any kind from the 
employes themselves.” 

No doubt the companies joining in the scheme are not 
impelled by a motive of pure disinterestedness ; they. rec- 
ognize that they will secure a large return in good will 
and increased efficiency of service because of their gen- 
erosity. One scarcely looks for unmixed unselfishness in 
the big business corporations of the day—they have not 
been without reason termed “soulless.” Yet we venture 
to predict that the action of the Bell system and its allies 
will be productive of substantial good not merely among 
those directly benefited by the projected beneficence, but 
among the people at large quite as well. 

There is so unexpected a fairness in the provisions 
which President Vail, of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, sets forth in his explanation of the 
scheme that the unthinking and unreasoning animosity 
against public service corporations manifested by so many 
cannot but be mitigated. Surely the plan, especially if 
its remarkably just and fair details were to be imitated 
by other big business interests, will prove a healthful de- 
terrent against government ownership ideas and socialism. 


Padre Semeria and His False Friends 


A few weeks ago the papers announced that Padre 
Semeria, the Barnabite, had been transferred by his 
superiors from Genoa to Brussels. This they interpreted 
to be a move against Modernism on the part of the new 
Archbishop of Genoa, Mgr. Caron, whom they reviled as 
a reactionary, while they praised without reserve Padre 


Semeria as a scholar, an enlightened Christian and so 
forth, according to their usual practice in such cases. 
While the enemies of religion were accepting all this, and 
men of sense were asking what qualifications the journal- 
ists have to be judges of scholarship, enlightenment and 
Christianity, it was stated with authority that the Arch- 
bishop had nothing to do with the transfer in question. 
The London Guardian has an extremely bitter Italian 
correspondent who did not miss the opportunity of en- 
larging on the virtues of Modernists and the wickedness 
of Pius X. One virtue that he had looked for in Padre 
Semeria he did not find. The religious did not throw off 
his cassock “and take the conspicuous place which would 
await him were he free of ecclesiastical trammels.” 
Hatred of the Catholic Church seems to have robbed the 
Guardian and its correspondent of judgment; certainly it 
has blinded them to the facts of history. Let them go 


through the catalogue of those whom they and their 


friends of the public press never wearied of celebrating 
and of encouraging to be free. Did a single one of them 
ever reach the conspicuous-place held out as a bait to 
their ambition? What was the place of Lamennais, of 
Passaglia, of Curci, of Loyson, of Dollinger, of Tyrrell, 
after their fall? Where are Charbonnel, Loisy, Murri? 
They were what they were because they were within the 
pale of the Church whose greatness was their strength. 
They became valuable allies to the chiefs of the war 
against the Church when they became traitors within its 
gates. Separated from the Church, they lost their 
strength and became useless to those who had exploited 
them and now left them to sink into oblivion, 

From a merely natural point of view, Padre Semeria 
must be judged wise in this, that he refuses to be deceived 
as others have been deceived. But we are glad to believe 
that he rests on something higher, and firmer, and better 
than merely nacural prudence. 


OS 


“The graceful apology of Mr. Ronald McNeil, the 
Unionist member who hurled the book at Winston 
Churchill, helped to cool the atmosphere.”—Press De- 
spatches. 

This reminds us of Mr. Pickwick’s generous soldier, 
who playfully stabbed with his bayonet the barmaid who 
thought he had had enough to drink. “This fine fellow,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, “was the very first to come down next 
morning and profess his willingness to forget the whole 
aul ite 


— 


Whatever the grounds may be for the trite accusation 
of silurianism and unprogressiveness on the part of the 
Catholic press in general, in Holland recently it has been 
given the lie very effectively. De Maasbode, Rotterdam’s 
great Catholic daily, with both morning and evening edi- 
tions, was the first and so far the only paper in Holland 
that sent a special correspondent to the seat of the Balkan 
war. Among the pictorial papers of that country the 
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Illustrated Catholic News likewise holds a similar claim 
to distinction. In connection herewith it may be stated 
that the Reichspost, Vienna’s leading Catholic daily, 
through Lieutenant Wegener, its special correspondent, 
so far has been the only channel through which the details 
of the present bloody struggle in the near East have been 
given to the world. 


LITERATURE 


The Poets’ Chantry. By Karuertne Brécy. St. Louis: 
Be Herder, 60: cents: 

“The Poets’ Chantry” is the significant title of a collection 
of literary appreciations that have from time to time appeared 
in the pages of the Catholic World over the signature of Kath- 
erine Brégy. Its significance lies in the fact that it was composed 
to memorise nine Catholic poets, most of whom hold a recog- 
nized place in English literature—the series beginning with the 
Elizabethan martyr-poet, Father Robert Southwell, and ending 
with Miss Alice Meynell. It is not too much to say that the 
chantry is worthy of those whom it commemorates. There is 
hardly a book known to use that fills so squarely a vacant place 
on our library shelves. The vein of pure Catholic thought ap- 
pears but seldom in our literature, and the critics being for the 
most part un-Catholic, have been content to bestow upon it a 
recognition, cordial, perhaps, but too warily reticent. This is 
after all as it should be. What one looked for was a critic in 
full sympathy with Catholic motives and ideals; one who, like 
these poets themselves, was in possession of the distinctly super- 
natural outlook upon life, which we may venture to say is the 
heritage of the Catholic, and who joined to this that sensitive- 
ness to the power of literature which is the essential qualifica- 
tion of a critic. Now a glance reveals that Miss Brégy is in 
cordial sympathy with her subject, whether it be the mysticism 
of Patmore, or the seraphic fervor of Crashaw, or the quaint 
piety of Southwell: And if one be tempted to feel that this 
sympathy is effusive rather than critical, yet the unrestraint will 
be, for many, one of the attractions of the book, which never 
affects shrewdness in any sense of that term. 

But it would. be an injustice to leave the impression that the 
appreciations are at all undiscriminating. There is evinced a 
literary perception far too clear-sighted for.this. What is ad- 
mirable int Southwell is a very different thing from what is 
admirable in Patmore or De Vere, and each in turn is sketched 
by the authoress with no uncertainty of outline. Nay more— 
and this comes as a grateful surprise as one turns the pages of 
the book—in the midst of this pervasive: sympathy room is still 
found to record every notable limitation of the poets in question. 
One finds in “The Poets’ Chantry” a handbook of Catholic 
poetry, whose solid worth one hardly fears to overpraise. 

Of the nine poets that are the subject of these pages, three 
belong to an earlier age of literature than ours—Southwell, Hab- 
ington, Crashaw. They not only belong to an earlier age, but 
to a particular school of poetry that is little in harmony with 
modern, literary prepossessions. For one strange reason or an- 
other it was their way to exercise the imaginative faculty in a 
channel independent of emotion. The imagination was not 
caught in the-gust of passion. It was guided by deliberate judg- 
ment, and might be elaborate, ingenious, florid, but was not 
spontaneous, not inspired—much in the same way as the diction 
of Tennyson in our own day is at time elaborated apart from the 
emotion and its spell. Now against this deliberate use of 
imagery, the trend of modern poetry creates a hostile instinct 
that was not so keenly felt by the poets of the Elizabethan era 
and their contemporaries; and we must needs hold this instinct, 
just though it be, in abeyance, if we would catch the full 


measure of value of these earlier poets. The writer of “The 
Poets’ Chantry” should, we think, have been more at pains to- 
guard her readers against forejudging these poets for a defect 
that is so little to our taste, as to obscure much in them that in: 
spite of this is worthy of admiration. 

This focusing of the attention on our Catholic poets gives- 
rise to the reflection how much, even as poets, they owed to the 
potent influence of their Faith. The tranquil realization of God, 
and of God’s claims on human life, is the most fitting food for 
poetry, as it is the most fitting food for all inspired contempla- 
tion. And such was in large part the material which fed the 
mind of these nine “servants of faith aflame.” If they fell short 
of the highest distinction as poets, it is in the main because their 
eift of expression was less adequate than that of greater poets. 
This we fairly recognize. But we must recognize also that what 
baffles their non-Catholic critics is the Catholicity of their themes, 
their ideals. Southwell sings with intimate tenderness of the 
Babe of Bethlehem, and puritanical propriety finds itself shocked. 
Patmore celebrates conjugal love as a mystical symbol of love 
divine, and the material mind declares it “a cluster of obscurities 
in an unknown tongue.” To a Catholic who knows what his- 
Faith holds in store, such thoughts are at least not unfamiliar, 
not unreal. The poets who sing them are not speaking in an: 
unknown tongue. And as we can, so should we accord them a 
fuller and a juster acceptation, not indeed because they are- 
Catholics, but because we possess in common with them the di-- 
vine secrets of our Faith. Ho MENG, 


English Lyrical Poetry. From Its Origin to the Present: 
Time. By Epwarp Buin Reep, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
English at Yale College. Yale University Press. 

A history of the English Lyric is an immense undertakings: 
it is almost, one might say, like gathering the leaves of the- 
forest’or numbering the sands of the sea. If ‘fall songs; alk 
poems following classic lyric forms; all short poems ex- 
pressing the writer’s moods and feelings in a rhythm that 
suggests music are to be considered lyrics,” the man who- 
attempts to collect and criticise these has essayed a colossal’ 
task, Yet this is what Professor Reed has tried to do in his 
“English Lyrical Poetry.” Has he succeeded? In the main,_ 
we think he has. Of course we all have our favorite authors 
or favorite periods and are apt to feel piqued if our loved one 
is not given all-the space we think he should have, or if our~ 
special period is denied the influence our uncontrollable in- 
fatuation thinks it deserves. What is the use of page after~ 
page of names unknown, perhaps, save to the chosen few that- 
dwell upon Parnassus? If these names are important enough 
to claim a place in the great line of singers, then enough 
should be said of them to give us a definite grasp on the 
characteristics of their song and the influence of their con- 
tributions on their age and country. If their importance is - 
not such as to warrant all this, then, in our opinion, they 
should be omitted altogether as relegated to a possible vol- 
ume of “Minor Lyrics.” 

Professor Reed goes far back into old times to get the- 
first fragments of what he terms lyrics, for he believes that 
“the chant of a tribe may be as true a lyric as the measured 
strophes of a Greek chorus.” Of course the earliest songs - 
and lyrics were uncouth, weird and sometimes even wild, 
showing nevertheless the innate love of the race for nature, 
the joy of battle and the charm of the sea. It is difficult to 
gather them all. “Our earliest lyrics,’ says the Professor, 
“disappeared not because they were valueless but because the 
clergy who were the scribes considered the ‘‘vain songs” of 
the heathen unworthy of remembrance; better a line of a 
sermon or a word of Scripture than pages of lyrics of fight - 
and feasting.” Now where did Professor Reed unearth this 
precious bit of information? Mr. Lang, in his valuable “His- 
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_tory of English Literature,” tells us: “In reading our earliest 
poetry it is well to remember that all of it was copied by the 
monks and seems to have been more or less altered to give 
it a religious coloring.’ Now, if “all our earliest poetry 
was copied by the monks,” how could the lyrics have disap- 
peared because the clergy thought them “unworthy of re- 
membrance”’? Then, too, perhaps in those days of blood and 
slaughter “a line of a sermon or a word of Scripture” might 
have been more profitable than “pages of lyrics of fighting 
and feasting.” The fact that at the Council of Chalons, in 
the seventh century, “the priests were instructed to prohibit 
the women from singing profane songs as they gathered at 

' the church porches” is no proof that the clergy were deaf 

to the charms of early lyrics. These songs, the Professor 

himself tells us, had a strong pagan element and were sung 
at festivals which in turn were survivals of the old pagan 

Floralia. Trying to wean a simple, childlike people from 

survivals of paganism is not destroying their lyric gift. 
Passages similar to those just commented on crop up here 

and there, especially in the early part of the work. The 


meaning we take from them may have been unintentional on 


the part of the Professor, but they are at least ambiguous, 
and one finds difficulty in determining from them just where 
the Church stood in the matter of early English poetry. Pro- 
fessor Reed’s remarks on the old Christmas carols are enter- 
taining and we hope for a revival of this charming depart- 
ment of song. The influence of French and Italian writers 
covers much space. Petrarch especially, it would seem, had 
at his beck and call every writer that attempted verse; his 
followers were a “mighty legion,” and what he accomplished 
by his influence over the Tudor lyrists forms one of Professor 
Reed’s most interesting chapters. 

Coming to our later or modern lyrists, we find much to 
commend. We like the estimates given of Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold and hoped to find some mention at least of 
Shelley’s “Adonais.” Perhaps it does not come under Pro- 
fessor Reed’s definition, but are not parts of it as musical, as 
personal and as suggestive as “Lycidas” ? Yet this latter is 
put down as “the most truly inspired lyric that England had 
yet produced.” Shelley is thought to be “an enchanter rather 
than a seer’; perhaps this is why Professor Reed refers to 
him as a man whose nature was “singularly pure.” Shelley, 
it will be remembered, declaimed against the institution of 
marriage and proposed to substitute the doctrine of “elective 
affinity”; also, it will be recalled that, after separating from 
his first wife, he eloped with Mary Godwin. Strange con- 
duct and strange doctrine for a nature “singularly pure.” 
These are but trifling blemishes, however, in an otherwise 
excellent book. Teachers of English particularly will find it 
very valuable. Jo Ss hal, 


Everybody’s St. Francis. By Maurice Francis Ecan. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 

This is a contribution to Franciscan literature from our 
versatile Minister to the Court of Copenhagen. The book is 
well named, for while bringing out, as only a Catholic can, 
the stanch loyalty to the Church, M. Sabatier to the contrary 
notwithstanding, which the Poor Man of Assisi always showed, 
Mr. Egan wrote for Century readers a short life of St. Francis 
that will both instruct and please the non-Catholic admirers 
of the saint. The author has good pages, for example, on 
“the Psychology of the Middle Ages,” on the state of Italy 
in the thirteenth century, on the nature and advantages of 
clerical celibacy. With a poet’s power and sympathy he tells 
how the handsome son of Peter Bernardone forsook his gay 
companions, gave away his rich apparel and espoused himself 
to Lady Poverty; how he gathered together his first fol- 
lowers, secured leave from Pope Innocent III to preach re- 


pentance, subdued the Wolf of Gubbio, and gave the veil to 
the beautiful St. Clare; how the colony of the Portiuncula 
throve and prospered, how Christmas cribs began, how dear 
to Francis were his little brothers and sisters, the animals 
and birds, and all of God’s creatures, and how great was “his 
love of poetry as a means of grace”; and finally how he re- 
ceived the sacred stigmata, how joyfully he died surrounded 
by his weeping brethren, and how he was canonized within 
two years of his happy passing. To illustrate the volume 
M. Boutet de Monvel has furnished twenty pictures, some in 
color, which help to make “Everybody’s St. Francis” an at- 
tractive holiday book. Vie: 


Egyptian Days. By Pure Sanrorp MARDEN. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

In an attractively bound volume of blue and gold we have 
an interesting account of all that an experienced traveler 
found to recommend to his successors who tour the Nile. 
Starting out with the intention of providing a book for prac- 
tical use and at the same time one that would amuse while 
instructing, he gives us a complete personal narrative of all 
that he himself saw and heard and found needful. To a keen 
appreciation of the humorous and the picturesque the author 
has wisely added the backbone of a solid up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the gradually unfolding panorama of Egypt’s history 
and archaeology. Beginning with Cairo, he gives us a vivid 
picture of the famous modern town; then, halting us under 
the shadow of a pyramid, treats us to a lecture on the history 
and religion of the ancients. Armed with this, with eyes 
wide open, he leads us, in the second part, up the Nile, as 

“Tt flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 

Like some great mighty thought threading a dream.” 
The result is no Baedeker-burdened, Cook-conducted tour, 
but a live, appreciative chat with a wide-awake, observant 
traveler, fun-loving and intelligent. The illustrations are 
especially to be commended, the general make-up all that 
could be desired. Nothing could be more appropriate than a 
present of “Egyptian Days” to a prospective traveler to 
while away the long steamer days preceding. Ae NW, 1? 


Boston: 


Miriam Lucas. By Canon SHEEHAN, D.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

A new novel by the distinguished Pastor of Doneraile is 
a literary event, and fortunately of not infrequent. occurrence. 
He has already covered many departments of student, clerical 
and rural life in Ireland, but in “Miriam Lucas” he is pictur- 
ing new conditions and characters. 

Another Bard in his famous toast to all Ireland sings: 

“Here's to Rebel Cork, 

The next county to New York,” 
but in spite of this propinquity and his long residence in 
Doneraile, Canon Sheehan has never been neighborly enough 
to pay Gotham a visit. When he does come over to see us, 
and receives the hundred thousand welcomes that await the 
creator of “Daddy Dan” and his “new Curate,” he will soon 
realize that had he delayed it till then most of Book III of 
“Miriam Lucas” would have been cut out. “A clever artist,” he 
tells us, “has sketched Modern New York as a vast desert in some 
wilderness of the Sierras,” but, without compass or guide, 
the good Canon, venturing to make his heroine cross this 
desert, has paid the penalty of his reckless daring. The result 
is that he betrays all through Book III—one of the most 
important sections of the novel—the fact that he has not 
the least idea what New York, or New York life, is like. 
Had he kept his story within the confines of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, he might have been spared a serious blot on his 
fame as a novelist. It is a pity some candid friend, or pub- 
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lisher’s critical “reader,” did not halt the MS. before its 
“American” absurdities got into typographical permanence. 

The story is founded on a “Curse,” which is a counterpart 
in its origin and consequences to that commonly said to be 
attached to the Lord Waterford family of Beresford, but 
has a happier ending than the gruesome though popular 
ballad, “Lord Waterford is Dead.” Miriam Lucas, the 
heroine, a daughter of an Irish Protestant landlord, breaks 
the “Curse” when, having discovered that she had been 
baptized a Catholic, she assumes and practices the Faith, 
which she had always loved, and leads into the accursed 
castle a Trinity student who had identified himself with the 
people and married the Catholic heiress. Among the charm- 
ing characters in the book are a Protestant minister, his 
wife, and some Trinity students, all Protestants, drawn with 
sympathetic skill. It is somewhat remarkable and quite char- 
acteristic of Ireland that at the moment its Catholic people 
are being accused of terrible designs of vengeance and spolia- 
tion against the Protestant minority, a Catholic priest pre- 
sents the kindliest and most winsome picture of an Irish 
Protestant parson, and can roam through Trinity College, 
which fears to trust itself to an Irish Government, without 
manifesting the slightest hostility. It is a tribute to the 
author’s skill that he can do both without sacrificing a jot of 
principle, Catholic or national. 


The Sacred Shrine. 
Catholic Church. By Yry6 Hiren. 
lan Co. $5.00 net. 

To the thinking of Professor Hirn, Catholic mentality 
differs characteristically from the intellectuality of Protest- 
antism by its estheticism, and from the materialism of 
heathendom by its religiousness. It draws nigh to the in- 
visible by the medium of a sense-world without sacrificing 
the transcendence of the one or the earthliness of the other, 
it throws a halo of legend, symbolism and poesy around the 
two central objects of cult, the Host and the Madonna, and 
realizes withal that they are sacrosanct only because they 
are shrines of the living God, it postulates a real and mystic 
union between the Creator and the work of His hands, and 
loves to dwell in a communion, religious alike and sensuous. 
The play of Catholic piety about fanes sanctified by the pres- 
ence of God and the precious relics of His holy ones has 
begotten a poetry and a mythology that have been woven 
into the warp and woof of Catholic doctrine, and have 
become the inspirers and determinants of Catholic art. The 
great, unique poem of the Church’s dogma, esthetic in itself, 
esthetic-engendering and by the esthetic shaped and per- 
fected, is naught else than the ornamentation of a shrine, and 
art is its handmaid. 

According to Professor Hirn, the piety of generations of 
believers, who lived in constant communion with the slum- 
bering dead, flowered into a wealth of legend about the great 
ones of old, encased their bones in shrines and reliquaries, 
and, attributing to the relics of the saints of God; a) con- 
tactual magic, constrained art to adopt a style of adornment 
compatible with the potency of the enshrined treasures and 
the desire of the faithful to see and touch them. The tomb 
is the root of saint-cult, and tomb and saint-cults bear a 
striking likeness to the ritual of Host-worship and the poetry 
that clusters around the Madonna, 

The Eucharistic altar, he goes on to explain, became very 
early literally and symbolically a tomb, the cultus of the saints 
is part of the ritual of the Mass, the God concealed within 
the consecrated wafer sensibly manifests Himself by Host- 
miracles, the Sacrament has been enclosed in costly recep- 
tacles, and the form of the oldest monstrances recalls the 
magic emanations ascribed to the relics of the heroic dead. 


A Study of the Poetry and Art of the 
New York: The Macmil- 


Still, despite these similarities, the Host-cult is transcendent. 
It is the worship of the all-sublime, or the all-pure, and as. 
such gave birth to a dramatic ritual, a symbolism, a consecra- 
tion of priest and altar, and a reverential art and lengendary 
lore distinctively its own. Professor Hirn thinks that the 
principles that underlie the altar-shrine explain the position. 
of the Madonna in Catholic belief. From the time when 
pious imagination, under the influence of syncretism and the 
necessity of defending the divinity of Jesus, raised the spouse 
of Joseph to the dignity of divine motherhood and endowed 
her with the properties of a sacred shrine, dogma, respon- 
sive to the pulsings of the Catholic soul, has been present- 
ing to art and poetry an ideal of purity, sinlessness and 
grandeur, a living replica of the Host-shrine, a participator 
in the Host-symbolism, the Virgin Mary. 

All the foregoing is, of course, a summary of a rationalist’s 
theories about Catholic worship, but there is much in “The 
Sacred Shrine,” however, worthy of commendation. Pro- 
fessor Hirn has evidently made an earnest effort to grasp 
the true sense of Catholic dogmas, and of Catholic worship. 
He speaks with the sympathy of a soul that would like to. 


‘believe. Unfortunately, however, and this appears nowhere 


more clearly than in his genetic study of the Madonna-cult, 
he is dominated by the motif of his labors and by unwarrant- 
able hypotheses. To ascribe the doctrine of the Mother of 
God’s_ sinlessness to esthetic development, albeit religious, 
is to prescind from the consideration of a genuine fact, the 
stream of tradition that has flowed uninterruptedly from the 
days of Simon Peter to the days of Pius X, and to present 
the doctrines of the miraculous birth of Jesus and Mary’s. 
divine motherhood as legendary accretions is to rule out of 
court the composite teachings of historical documents on ac- 
count of the guesses and arbitrary readjustments of modern 
unscientific criticism, and the necessity of giving plausibility 
to the theory which inspires and unifies “The Sacred Shrine.” 
sees 


The Children of Light. By Fiorence Converse, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.35. 

We have here a work of fiction written with a purpose, 
and that purpose is Socialism. We mention it as typical of 
an entire literature of novels and stories daily becoming more 
plentiful upon the market. They are usually cut out of the 
same cloth and fashioned after a common pattern. The 
Socialist characters, or such as are destined by the novelist 
finally to give their hand and their heart to the Socialist 
cause, are invariably noted for a predominance of virtuous 
qualities, aside from some amiable weaknesses which only 
serve as a foil to their nobler nature. All, on the other 
hand, who are opposed to Socialism are painted as more or 
less mentally or morally deficient. 

A special freedom from religious prejudice is frequently 
insisted upon, and is heroically manifested by the author in 
the present instance, when she condescendingly permits a 
specially insipid and weak-minded puppet in her story to 
declare a sentimental leaning towards the Catholic Church. 
The writer is even generous enough to admit that this would 
be the proper place for such a character, 

Socialism is usually pictured in such productions as the 
highest altruism and the truest charity, in fact, as the only 
real Christianity. All positive religion, however, is carefully 
excluded, insidiously attacked or judged without being un- 
derstood. A mere humanitarianism takes its place, which 
the unsuspecting reader will readily enough accept in lieu 
of Christianity, especially when dignified with Scripture quo- 
tations, as is generally the case. Rhapsodies on Saint Francis 
are in the present novel fantastically interwoven with the 
plot of the story in order to trace a fellowship between the 
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Catholic reformer of society and the Socialist revolutionist. 
The reader, in fine, is deluded into believing that all sincere 
and intelligent interest in the cause of labor is to be found 
in Socialism, and that all who combat it are fighting upon the 
side of greed and oppression. Books of this nature, with 
their essentially false views of life, deceptive coloring and 
semi-religious atmosphere, are responsible for much mis- 
understanding concerning the true nature of the Socialist 
movement. It is possible that at times the writers them- 
selves are not less deceived than their readers. These books, 
however, only prepare the way for a further propaganda of 
Socialist literature which will soon leave its taint upon the 
soul of the victim, most likely never to be entirely effaced. 
da Hak 


4 é 

Faith and Suggestion. Including an Account of the Re- 
markable Experiences of Dorothy Kerin. By Epwin Lance- 
Lot Asu. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. $1.25. 

The three visionary experiences of Dorothy Kerin, on 
February 14th and 18 and March 11, 1912, are herein studied 
with the purpose of finding some sort of explanation for the 
phenomena. This young woman had been a chronic invalid 
for five years from tuberculosis—at least some medical au- 
thorities so thought. The author takes great pains to show 
that Dorothy was really ill, and not a “sofa saint.” He seems 
to make out a good case. As to her visions, they do not im- 
press one very much. Such phenomena may be due to the 
spirit world, good or bad; or they may be the outcome of 
some nervous derangement. Although some doctors deemed 
Dorothy to be hysterical, Mr. Ash tries to show that her 
visions were not due to hysteria. What were they due to? 
We cannot venture an explanation. Divine intervention does 


not seem to us to have obtained. There is not a definiteness © 


of purpose to the apparition and consequent cure. The 
spirits do trivial things to the girl—rub her eyes with her 
hands and flit about her without any apparent purpose. Inthe 
third vision there are incidents that seem almost grotesque. The 
apparition, which was a woman (the Blessed Mother, we are 
left to infer), holds her arms so that the hands are just above 
the level of the head—a meaningless posture—makes the 
sign of the Cross with a lily upon Dorothy’s face, puts the 
girl’s head on the pillow and says, ‘Now sleep, child.” The 
message of the apparition is as clear and Evangelical as are 
some of the things one reads in “Science and Health”! Doro- 
thy is cured to do a great work. What is that work? Has it 
anything to do with the salvation of souls? The Redemp- 
tion? The application of the merits of Christ to individuals? 
Nothing at all! “Many sick will ye heal in your prayer and 
faith. She did not say by your prayer and faith, but im.” The 
distinction does not impress one as either scientific or help- 
ful. 

We see no parallel between the visions. of St. Paul and 
those of Miss Dorothy. There was nothing at all trivial, 
meaningless or grotesque in the vision accorded the great 
Apostle; every detail was full of meaning, and his message 
from God was both important and to the point. The author 
would better have left St. Paul out of his study. Moreover, 
the writings of William James, Henri Bergson, Hugo Min- 
sterberg and J. T. Hudson cannot receive from Catholics 
the recommendation which Mr. Ash gives to them. The 
latter, for instance, in his “Law of Psychic Phenomenon,” 
seeks to destroy the supernatural and to explain even the 
miracles of Our Lord by suggestion. There may have been 
psycotherapy, suggestion, auto-suggestion, the working of 
sub-consciousness or other psychic phenomenon in the case 
of Dorothy Kerin; but her case has nothing at all in common 
with the supernatural phenomena narrated of St. Paul and the 
Christ. WatterR DruM, S.J. 


Baby Catechism. By Ropertck A. McEAcHEN. 
Catholic Book Co. $1.00. 

A story is told us of a Greek philosopher to whom an 
infant, not perhaps two years of age, was once brought to be 
placed under his tutelage. In spite of all entreaty, however, 
he steadfastly refused to accept the charge. The child, he 
argued, was already too old to entertain for it any hope of a 
successful education. 

There is more wisdom in the shrewd reason of the ancient 
sage—allowing for the evident exaggeration—than many are 
likely to suspect. No moment jn the early impressionable 
years of childhood can safely be neglected; and nothing ,is 
more certain than that a future life of virtue can be made 
comparatively easy or exceedingly difficult according to the 
mother’s prudence and watchfulness. 

Hence under each of the seven-color lithographs the author 
to whom we owe the above addition to our Catholic educa- 
tional facilities has printed three short questions and answers, 
dealing with fundamental truths or duties, and giving to the 
parents an opportunity of affording the child, through proper 
explanations, its earliest religious instruction. The popularity 
of Father McEachen’s Catechism series is best attested by 
the fact that it has already been introduced into five thousand 
schools. It now consists of a “Baby Catechism,” for children 
between three and five years of age; a Catechism Chart of 
thirty-four large pictures, with questions and answers, for 
the first school grade; a Catechism Primer for the follow- 
ing two years; and finally, an Intermediate and a Complete 
Catechism. Omnia pro fide has properly been chosen by the 
author as his motto, and no more effective method to spread 
this faith over the face of the earth, and to intensify it in 
the hearts of the faithful can ever be thought of than sound 
religious instruction. It is the one great need of our age. 
We cannot begin with it too early, nor continue with it too 
long. : Wo tel, 


Wheeling : 


“Curley and Others” is the title of a volume of “stories and 
sketches for the Christmas-tide” written by Winifred M. 
Reynolds and published by The Rumford Press, Concord, 
N. H. ‘The Triumph of Thomas” is the best of the seven 
tales of Catholic life and piety in this book, but the choice of 
a frontispiece was a very unfortunate one. 


It should be remembered that the title borne by the leading 
character in Lady Clifford’s new novel “The Honorable 
Mrs. Garry” (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.35) is purely conven- 
tional, for the sordid wife of the amiable guardsman in the 
story has not a spark of honor in her soul. The book is not 
unclean, but reading it is a sad waste of time when there are 
sO many stories written that are better. 


We are informed that the second edition of “The Americar 
Catholic Who’s Who” has been delayed by the serious illness of 
Miss Georgina Pell Curtis, its compiler. Her physician hopes to 
have her well early in the new year, when a revised and extended 
version of this useful reference book will be pushed to speedy 


publication. 
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‘The Macmillan Co., New York: ; 
The Old Irish World. By Alice Stopford Green. 

‘The Rumford Press, Concord, N. H.: 
Curly and Others. By Winifred M, Reynolds. 

Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York: B dil, } 
Literature: A Lecture by John Henry Cardinal Newman. Edited by 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. : 

R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: 
The Catholic Diary for 1913; Spiritual Progress. 

The Devin-Adair Co., New York: 
My Unknown Chum “Aguecheek.” 
$1.50; Consumers and Wage-Earners. 


$1.60. 


With a Foreword by Henry Garrity, 
By J. Elliott Ross, Ph.D., $1.00. 


Pamphlets: 


R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: 
The C. B. B. & Scout’s Prayer Book. 
Father. 1d. 


Catholic Book Co., Wheeling, W. Va.: 


Compiled by a Dominican 


Baby Catechism. By Roderick A. McEachen. $1.00. 
Spanish Publication: 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Vida de la Beata Margarita Maria Alacoque. 80 cents. 


German Publications: 
American Book Co., New York: 
Aus Vergangener Zeit. By Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. 
Benziger Bros., New York: 
Der Modernismus. Von Dr. Anton Gisler. 
Volkvereins-Verlag, M.-Glabach: 


Die Chemie in Natur und Technik. Von Dr. W. Dederichs. 
Die sozialdemokratische Frauenbewegung. Von Joseph Joos. 


50 cents. 
$2.50. 


85 Pf. 
M. 1.10. 


EDUCATION 


Governor Wilson at Creighton University—Evil Effect of 
New York’s Equal Pay Law—Shorter Vacations 
Advocated 


The Creighton Chronicle, a monthly bulletin published by the 
Creighton University, Omaha, in its October issue pays a hand- 
some compliment to President-elect Wilson, and chronicles with 
appreciative words the good fortune the university students 
enjoyed in receiving as their guest the former president of 
Princeton. The Creighton school, easily the leading private 
educational institution of the country beyond the Missouri, this 
year carries an enrollment of 1,007 in its various undergraduate 
and graduate departments, and the gentlemen in charge of Mr. 
Wilson’s Nebraska itinerary during his campaign in the West did 
not overlook the advantage of giving him opportunity to meet 
Creightonians in their own halls of learning. The reception, at 
which Hon. C. J. Smyth, ex-Attorney General of Nebraska and 
one of Creighton’s most distinguished and popular sons, presided, 
was held in the university auditorium, which had been lavishly 
decorated in a color scheme in which the Princeton colors were 
united with those of Creighton and with the great flag that brings 
all Americans together. Mr. Wilson was introduced to the cheer- 
ing student body by the Rev. Eugene A. Magevny, S.J., Presi- 
dent of the University, “as an educationist and publicist of wide- 
spread renown, who has been conspicuously in the fore-rank of 
American celebrities for years.” 

Very naturally, in his response to the cordial greeting of 
the students, Mr. Wilson eschewed politics. The occasion, 
no doubt, was reminiscent of the days when he spoke to his 
Princeton “boys” with uppermost thought “that he was one 
of that great body of educated men who owe a particular 
service to the United States.” Emphasizing this note of 
“service,” Creighton’s honored guest affirmed: “I have not 
had many disappointments as a teacher, in fact I may say I 
have had the privilege of binding my pupils close to me, but 
one of the disappointments of my life has been to see how 
many young men, when urged to make practical application 
of their learning, so often fail utterly.” 

And explaining what this “practical application” involves, 
he touched upon a thought which it were well to hold in mind 
when the narrow views of the lovers of the immediately prac- 
tical in education are pushed to the fore: “Progress does 


not mean to root up anything; it means to develop every- 
thing. It means adaptation in your thoughts, in your work, 
in your sympathy, in your relations with other men, I was 
saying to a litle group of cadets yesterday that their uniforms 
mean a particular thing to them; that when a man wears a 
military uniform it means that he subjects himself to the 
service of society. I would have you all feel that as educated 
men you have donned the uniform of society. You struggle 
for an education, you develop your minds, quicken your im- 
aginations and strengthen your wills that on vesting with 
this uniform of society you may-be qualified for service, and 
that when the conflict is on you may acquit yourselves cred- 
itably, pushing ever forward with the banner which, as edu- 
cated men, you should never suffer to be lowered, much less 
surrendered, the banner of personal adaptation to the needs 
of your age.” 


New York City, it appears, is already face to face with the 
situation prophesied by those who opposed the equal pay 
propaganda, with its consequent reductions of men teachers’ 
salaries, recently actively and successfully waged. Writing 
for the Educational Review during the discussion which pre- 
ceded the enactment of the Equal Pay Law, William H. 
Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools, uttered this warn- 
ing: “There is good ground for the belief that it will result 
in the gradual elimination of men teachers from the grades, 
a consummation which cannot be regarded without deep 
regret by all friends of the schools.” 

The president of the Association of Men Teachers and 
Principals of the public schools of New York is thus quoted — 
by the Evening Post: “There are no more men on the eligible 
lists from which elementary school teachers are chosen, The 
lists are absolutely exhausted and there are virtually no ap- 
plicants for future positions. On the contrary, there are now 
668 women who are on the waiting list, and: there is a proba- 
bility that the number of women will be doubled after the 
January examinations.” The reason why there are to-day 
among men no applications for future positions as teachers 
he thus traces to the operation of the Equal Pay bill: 

“Two years ago there was no difficulty in securing men 
teachers for the grades, but then men’s salaries were more 
than a third greater than they are to-day. Under the condi- 
tions obtaining before the Equal Pay Law went into effect 
a man teacher started at $900 and went to $2,160 in twelve 
years. To-day, under the reductions of the Grady-Foley law, 
a man starts at $720 and may hope to reach $1,500 after fifteen 
years of similar service. Under the old law a man teacher 
in the grades received in total salary about $25,000 during 
thirteen years. The men appointed to-day receive less than 
a total of $17,000 in sixteen years. The men appointed to-day 
as grade teachers will receive a total salary in sixteen years 
which is not even two-thirds of the total salary which would 
have been paid under the Davis law schedules, There is an 
actual loss of over 35 per cent. in salaries.” 


It is a pleasure to chronicle the suggestion advanced by 
Dean C. H. Johnston, of the University School of Education 
of Topeka, Kansas, that vacations should be shortened and 
that fewer holidays be granted during the school term. Dean 
Johnston finds “no other reason than an old tradition against 
holding school classes on Saturdays,” and he cannot see “any 
logical reason for allowing the entire educational system of 
the State to lie idle for three months in the year with its con- 
sequent loss in efficiency.” 

The Dean’s suggestion has aroused much adverse criticism 
in Kansas. Perhaps the note of sane sense running through 
the argument which he uses to bolster up his position involves 
too frank an approval of old methods to satisfy the “pro- 
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gressives” who have brought to his State fame of a certain 
kind. He cannot understand why students or instructors 
should need more than a month’s vacation in a year. Their 
work, he claims, is no harder than that of a man employed, 
who considers himself fortunate when granted a vacation 
of two weeks in a year after toiling six or seven days in a 
week, and sometimes through twice the number of hours 
given by the pupils or instructors to school work. The long 
vacation periods, besides, are positively hurtful. The Ameri- 
can boy or girl is a whole lot better off in school than on the 
street. In the protracted summer vacation the wholesome 
effect of the previous nine months of discipline is almost 
completely lost, the childrem wander in the streets, learn 
easily to do things they should not do, get into trouble fre- 
quently, and spend entirely too much time in objectionable 
“movies.” 

Dean Johnston’s chief reason, however, is based upon a 
fact most teachers will not deny. Experience proves that 
every fall three weeks or four have elapsed before the routine 
of the class-room settles down to the frictionless working 
system which prevailed before the vacations began. The 
unrest of these weeks marks a still further period practically 
lost to the purposes of the school-room. “It is doubtful,” 
says Mr. Johnston, “if, under our present system, we secure 
a fifty per cent. efficiency from our schools.” 


Wh, My (ONE: 


ECONOMICS 


Government Supervision of Corporations and Trusts 


The control of corporations and trusts is perhaps the most 
difficult problem confronting the Government. There can be 
no doubt of its right to control them. The function of social 
authority is to bind together the wills of its subjects and 
direct them to the common good; and a corporation, or as- 
sociation of corporations, no matter how powerful, is as 
much subject to social authority as the humblest individual, 
and often, by reason of its more intense and wider activities, 
stands in greater need of direction and of coordination with 
the rights of others. On the other hand, the Government 
may overdo the work. It may allow itself to be hounded on 
by the multitude inflamed by passion, to persecute. This 
would be fatal to the work of good government, for it would 
put the corporations in the strong position of victims of 
persecution. A corporation may have .been guilty of many 
acts of injustice: these will be forgotten when it can plead 


truly that it is persecuted by the State. The reason is clear. 


A corporation is bound to respect the rights of others; it is 


not bound to protect them. Public authority is bound both 


to respect and protect the rights of its subject. Where, 
therefore, the unjust corporation commits a single crime, the 
unjust public authority commits a double one and one under 
the second aspect much graver. Hence the need of clearness 
of vision on the part of public authority and absolute courage 
in the exercise of its functions. 

We shall say a word first on corporations in general, re- 
serving the question of those which in the nature of things 
are more or less monopolies, and the cognate one of trusts, 
for a future occasion, and we shall begin by considering the 
popular attitude regarding them. 

Some are moved to a hatred of every corporation through 
envy, and this is more common than people like to admit. 
They see in it the evidence of great wealth. Its higher 
officers share in its riches. Its proprietors have acquired their 
part. Yet if this prosperity has been reached justly, no one 
has a right to attack it merely because it is not his. Others 
are eager to make war on corporations because these are 
too powerful, it is said, for mere subjects. Such a motive 


has actuated the despot who has cut off great subjects be- 
cause he thought their wealth and influence a danger to his 
own power. But such conduct is not that of the strong au- 
thority of a free people. This must strike, and strike effec- 
tively, when there is just reason to do so; but it must not do 
so unless there be a real crime to punish. It is unjust to 
attack a whole class because individuals in it are guilty. We 
do not deny that there have been and still are serious offences 
in this matter. Of them we shall speak later; but at present 
we are considering general principles. 

Others take the position that the wealth of corporations 
is so great that it can not have been acquired justly. It is 
easier to say this than to prove it. The conditions in which 
corporations have grown up show that their founders under- 
stood the maxim almost as old as mankind: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune”; 
and they had the discrimination to perceive the moment of 
the flowing tide to embark on it. Nearly all our great cor- 
porations, if not absolutely all, have grown with the extraor- 
dinary growth of the country. The railways, telegraph, ex- 
press companies, etc., were lowly enough in their beginnings; 
and the country, too, was lowly enough in those days. The 
country has grown great and wealthy beyond all anticipa- 
tions; and it would have been harder to hold back the cor- 
porations than for them to develop in wealth along with the 
nation. But, it is objected, they have increased their capital 
stock, not by putting: more money into their treasury but by 
stock dividends to their shareholders. In itself there is no 
reason why they should not have done so. Thousands of in- 
dividuals have done the same. Twenty years ago a man 
opened a grocery in an outlying suburb of New York, His 
capital was $1,000. As the suburb grew his business grew 
with it, and to-day his capital is rated at $100,000. It is true 
that he did not go through the formality of declaring stock 
dividends from time to time, because he was an individual, 
not a corporation. Yet his capital has increased really. In- 
stead of a small shop he has a large building. He carries a 
stock a hundred fold larger than that of twenty years ago. 
Then he had but one assistant; now he employs a small regi- 
ment of salesmen and bookkeepers and so forth. Then he 
delivered his goods by means of a boy and a basket; now he 
has a dozen motor wagons. All these represent money trans- 
ferred from earnings to capital investment; and if he con- 
tinues to sell good groceries at a reasonable figure, no one 
interferes with him. It is the same with the corporations. 
The surplus earnings as their business developed were in- 
vested in improvements which represent increased capital. 
The earnings belonged to the shareholders; therefore to 
them only belongs the increased capital. Sometimes this 
operation is called “stock-watering”’: it is nothing of the sort. 
The capacity of earning and capital are mutually dependent 
functions, in corporations as well as in individuals. But, one 
will say, this increase, as it comes from the growth of the 
community, not from individual effort, belongs to the com- 
munity and not to the individuals. This is absolutely false. 
Individuals are members of the community, and as such 
they may enjoy all benefits that come to them from its de- 
velopment. If the original investment was the property of 
the individual, whether a single person or a corporation, the 
ownership of the augmented investment is the same. Things 


grow for their owner’s profit just as they perish at his cost. 
H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Bishop James J. Carroll has resigned the See of Nueva 


Segovia, in the Philippines, because of ill-health, and 
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has returned to Philadelphia, where he has been appointed 
by Archbishop Prendergast to the irremovable rectorship of 
the Church of St. Edward the Confessor. Bishop Carroll 
formerly was stationed as assistant at the Churches of St. 
Teresa and St. Michael. At the time of his election to the 
bishopric of the Philippine see, in 1908, he was Professor of 
Latin at the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, at Overbrook. 


Archbishop Redwood of Wellington, New Zealand, is visit- 
ing his Marist brethren in New Orleans. One of his suf- 
fragans, Bishop Grimes, S.M., of Christ Church, New Zealand, 
was at one time president of Jefferson College, Convent, 
Louisiana, and it was Archbishop Redwood who ordained 
to the priesthood, in Dundalk, Ireland, in 1885, the present 
Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans. 


Cardinal Gibbons becomes second in rank among the cardinal 
priests by the death, on November 14, of Alphonsus Cardinal 
‘Capecelatro. The venerable Cardinal Neto, of Portugal, heads 
the list. Cardinal Capecelatro, who was Archbishop of Capua 
and Librarian of the Church, was born on February 5, 1824, and 
created a cardinal, July 27, 1885. He was one of the most 
scholarly members of the Sacred College and the author of sev- 
eral books, among them “Dottrina Cattolica” and a “Life of St. 
Catherine of Siena.” Cardinal Gibbons was elevated to the 
Sacred College in 1886. 


The Rome correspondent of the Catholic Press Association 
says he has good authority for stating that the International Eu- 
charistic Congress of 1914 will be held in New Orleans, La. 


A press cable states that Bishop Kennedy and the 170 students 
of the American College were received in an audience by the 
Pope on November 14. His Holiness congratulated Bishop 
Kennedy that of the numerous colleges here his was one of 
the best in Rome. The Pope addressed the students in Latin, 
exhorting them to become learned and pious priests worthy of 
their great country. He then blsssed them and their families. 


According to Rome, of November 2, the number of ecclesi- 
astical students has increased so much in the Eternal City that 
many of the old collegiate institutions have become too small to 
hold them. The Gregorian University now counts 1,200, and is 
being forced to find new quarters for them. The capacity of 
Propaganda is taxed to its utmost, and Apollinares, famous for 
its course in Canon Law, will be transferred for the same reason 
to the precincts of the Lateran. Around these chief centres 
cluster the many national colleges, as for instance, “the Urban 
College of Propaganda which is a microcosm of the Catholic 
Church with its 130 students of every race and color; the North 
American College, head of the whole list in numbers; the South 
American College, with 150 students from the various republics 
of the Southern continent, the French Seminary, with an almost 
equal number; the Spanish College, which although less than 
twenty years old is now one of the most famous and flourishing 
of such institutions; the Portuguese College; founded a few 
years ago through the munificence of a nobleman, and whose 
students have now been put under a ban by the Separation Law 
and denied the right of exercising the Sacred Ministry in their 
own land; there is the venerable English College, which in the 
last two years has almost doubled its students until they are 
now 35; the Irish College, keeping up the great reputation it 
has enjoyed for centuries; the Scots College, rich in splendid 
traditions and in modern efficiency; the German, or rather the 
Teutonic College, with its seventy or eighty students, whose 
cassocks of brilliant red give such a warm note of color to the 
streets of Rome; there are Belgians and Poles, and Greeks, and 
Armenians, and Bohemians, and half a score of others. 


“Of late years too Religious Orders and Congregations have 
added to the student life of Rome. The Benedictines have 
their splendid international College at S. Anselmo; the Friars 
Minors have theirs at S. Antonio; Carmelites, Capuchins, Minor 
Conventuals, Redemptorists, Dominicans, and numerous others 
have established Roman houses of study, the students of which 
either attend lectures in their own colleges or frequent the 
courses of the Universities. 

“This movement, which tends to make Rome more and more 
the mother of sacred learning, is one of the most characteristic 
and consoling of our times—and it is significant that it has 
been inaugurated not so much through decrees or orders of the 
Holy See as by the marvellous drawing power of Rome. It 
offers a striking contrast to that opposite tendency which has 
threatened to make Rome a city of free thought, Freemasonry, 
anticlericalism and revolution. Evidently St. Peter is able to 
look after his own in spite of the spirit of Nero.” . 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
The Anti-Catholic Bias of History 


Hilaire Belloc, in a criticism of the first volume of “The 
Cambridge Medieval History,” in the Dublin Review for Oc- 
tober, says: 

“Until quite lately the Catholic position has been, and for 
all those generations, upon the defensive where history was 
concerned. Make a list of the great names which mark his- 
torical science from the sixteenth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century: they are the names of men who either ignore, 
or when they are better instructed hate, or when they are of 
a milder temperament despise, or at the very best reject, the 
unifying principle of our European story, which unifying 
principle is the Faith. 

“This anti-Catholic bias of history is a matter curiously 
missed by most modern Catholics. They already understand 
that physical science has developed largely either in the 
enemy’s field or in fields from whence the enemy could at- 
tack. But historical science has been twenty times further 
removed from the Catholic core. Our historians have bred, 
as history always does, legends, and those legends*are en- 
tirely legends of the opposition. Whether it be in Catholic 
France, the Encyclopedists or Michelet, in Protestant Eng- 
land, Hume or Macaulay, in Italy or in Germany, no matter 
in what form or place, the whole matter of modern historical 
science has arisen antagonistic to the spiritual continuity of 
Europe. 

“We have in this country [England] one and only one full, 
detailed and documented history of political events. It was 
written by Dr. Lingard, a Catholic. It had to be written in a 
tone apologetic and perpetually careful, yet even so you 
find in the Universities the legend that Lingard, without 
whom no modern English historian could exist, who is the 
basis of all our work, is no very important writer. And his- 
tory has answered history in this fashion from country to 
country. Because Monod was professionally Protestant, be- 
cause Guizot was the same, their names make a sort of 
authority. Taine, who hated the Church, Michelet, who hated 
its organization, are typical of what I mean. Of a hundred 
names that have gone the rounds in physical science and are 
the commonplaces of popular books, twenty or thirty, per- 
haps, are those of men who have clearly recognized and 
accepted the Faith: it is true that their Faith has only lately 
been insisted upon and recognized, but the fact is significant. 
Of one hundred names similarly hackneyed in the field of 
historical learning you have not five whose sympathy with 
and adhesion to the soul of Europe (which is the Catholic 
Church) can be presumed.” ‘ 
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Official Neglect of Indians——From the official records 
of the House Committee on Indian Affairs in Washing- 
ton the information is gathered that sixty-five per cent. 
of the 4,000 Indians in the Kiowa Agency in Oklahoma 
are afflicted with trachoma, a disease of the eye which 
ultimately results in blindness. These wards of the na- 
tion are owners of tribal funds amounting to $4,000,000, 
yet there is no hospital for the afflicted, and the United 
States Indian Agent has to pay for even ordinary medical 
attendance for the sufferers out of his own pocket. The 
New York Herald, which prints the details in full, has 
also told of the conditions of the Crows, where eighty- 
five per cent. of the survivors of a once powerful tribe 
have tuberculosis in some form. Conditions in the Kiowa 
Agency have been growing worse for years, but it was 
not until the last session of Congress that steps were 
taken to give the Indians relief by appropriating out of 
their own tribal funds the sum of $40,000 for the con- 
struction and equipment of an Indian hospital upon their 
reservation in Oklahoma. 


Bathtub Trust Illegal—The Supreme Court of the 
United States has upheld the decree of dissolution filed 
by the Federal Court of Maryland against the Standard 
Manufacturing Company and allied concerns, known as 
the “Bathtub Trust.” The trust has been ordered dis- 
solved as a combination in restraint of trade despite its 
contention that the decree was an invasion of its patent 
rights. In the patent monopoly decision last year the 
court held that the owner of a patent might dictate the 
terms under which the patented article might be sold. It 
was feared the court might apply this reasoning in the 
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there can be no monopoly in the unpatented product of 
a patented machine without violating the Sherman law. 
The decision makes possible the retrial of the criminal 
suit against the “Bathtub Trust,” the trial of which in 
Detroit several months ago ended in a disagreement of 
the jury. 


Philippines Officials—The Philippines Assembly on 
November 21 elected Manuel Queson and Manuel Earn- 
shaw as resident Commissioners to the United States for 
the term beginning March 4. The commissioners have 
seats in the House of Representatives, but no votes. 
Manuel Queson is now serving his first term. Earnshaw 
succeeds Benito Legarda. He is a prominent business 
man of Manila and while not affiliated with any local 
political organization, he is understood to represent the 
conservative element of the island population. Queson 
represents the radical element in the Philippines. This 
fall he began in Washington the publication of a maga- 
zine devoted to promoting immediate independence for 
the Filipinos. 


Copyright with Hungary.—The articles of a copy- 
right convention between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Hungary, which was concluded and 
signed by their respective plenipotentiaries, has been made 
public at Washington by order of the President. Authors 
who are citizens or subjects of one of the two countries 
are to enjoy in the other country, for their literary, ar- 
tistic, dramatic, musical and photographic works, the 
same rights and privileges which the respective laws do 
now or may hereafter grant to natives. This provision 
includes the copyright control of mechanical musical re- 
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productions. The term of copyright protection granted 
by the convention is to be regulated by the law of the 
country where protection is claimed. 


Schrank a Paranoiac—John Schrank, would-be as- 
sassin of Theodore Roosevelt, was pronounced a 
paranoiac by the commission of alienists in a report to 
the Municipal Court of Milwaukee. The commission 
found that Schrank believes he was ordained to save 
this country from civil strife by shooting Mr. Roosevelt 
and upholding the “third term tradition.” 


Jamaica Swept by Hurricane.—Official estimates of 
the dead in the hurricane and tidal wave which devas- 
tated the west end of the island of Jamaica place the 
number at more than one hundred in the coast towns 
alone. The report of a general destruction of crops 
through the western parishes is confirmed. Details, 
which are gradually coming in, indicate great devastation 
in the western section, where sugar factories and other 
buildings were unroofed or wrecked and the banana 
fields recently planted were completely destroyed. There 
was no damage at all in Kingston. 


Mexico.—Following the example of other Catholic na- 
tions, the Archbishop of Mexico founded very recently 
an association of Catholic ladies to restrain public inde- 
cency, particularly in the press. In October two assem- 
blies of the organization were held under the presidency 
of the archbishop. At the meetings 2,000 ladies of the 
highest society of the capital were present, and a little 
later a public protest against an indecent publication was 

signed by 5,000 members of the association. 


Chile.—An interesting light was thrown on the char- 
acter of official secondary education by the educational 
congress held during October in the capital of the repub- 
lic. The attendance at the congress was remarkable, and 
the work of the assembled educators is considered, not- 
withstanding drawbacks, nationally beneficial. The pres- 
ent system of examinations was shown to be faulty, and 
the need of an economic tendency in education, rather 
than an abstractly literary or scientific one, was insisted 
upon. At the same time, as against former methods, the 
definite incorporation of Latin and philosophy in the pro- 
gram of studies was demanded. A system of co-educa- 
tion, which has already failed in Chile, and which it is 
believed the Council of Education will not sanction, was 
recommended. ‘On the question of the moral basis of 
education, there was a decided return to orthodoxy from 
the vagaries of the congress of 1902, which advocated an 
“independent morality.” One thing decidedly revealed 
by the congress, says the Revista Catolica of Santiago, 
was that the University of Chile is a radical stronghold. 
From its publications it is clear that Freemasonry holds 
sway over it. Hence, the Review continues, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to form a Catholic teaching body if 
Chileans desire to save their national religious convic- 


tions. It was noticed in the congress that fifteen female 
professors voted amidst applause for the suppression of 
the declaration that the idea of God is the essential basis 
of morality; and one sub-professoress of a lyceum 
shocked even the men by her utterances. 


Canada.—Parliament was opened November 21. Mr. 
Borden’s naval policy resolves itself into a gift of thirty 
million dollars to the Imperial navy. One would have ° 
thought this, the price of about three battleships, would 
please England at least. Nevertheless, some English 
papers are already looking the gift-horse in the mouth. 
They hope it will appear clearly that the idea of the 
gift originated with Canadian ministers, and- was not 
suggested by the Imperial Government. We thought ° 
that, whether it came from the Government or not, a 
matter of little importance, the idea of the contribution 
by the Dominions to imperial defence originated so clearly 
in England, that there could be no doubt on the sub- 
ject The Hochelaga election was a sad blow to the 
Nationalists. As they conducted it without any assist- 
ance from the Liberal Party, and as it may be presumed . 
that every Nationalist voted, it may be considered a 
fair test of their strength. In a constituency of nearly 
20,000 voters, they polled only 2,016. The total vote was 
no more than 6,238, which shows that the Conservatives 
viewed Mr. Coderre’s election as certain. In that small 
vote he beat his opponent by more than two to one, and 
so the latter forfeited his deposit. 


Great Britain—Mr. Asquith abandoned the idea of 
rescinding the amendment to the Home Rule Bill, carried 
against the Government, and took the more par- 
liamentary way of nullifying it by the introduction of a 
new clause, which passed by 111 majority. The 
Moslems in India have been holding public meetings, 
attended by Hindus, as well as by themselves, professing 
their confidence that England will, as in the past, protect 
the head of their religion in Europe. The World 
Evangelical Conference, in London, has resolved en- 
thusiastically that there shall be a uniform marriage law 
in Canada, on strictly Protestant lines. We thought that 
Canadians were able to manage their own affairs. What 
would be the effect should a great Catholic meeting in 
Rome resolve that there should be a uniform education 
law in Canada, on strictly Catholic lines? The Fed- 
erated Malay States under British protection have offered 
a first-class battleship to the Imperial Government. 
The Suffragists are still active. Two more women have 
been sentenced to prison for breaking windows. They 
will, of course, be at liberty in a very short time—— 
The Unionists were disappointed in the result of the 
Taunton election, as they expected a majority of at least 
500. Liberals claim that many Catholic Unionists ab- 
stained from voting, and that some voted against their 
party, as a protest against the Ulster campaign. It is 
not improbable that they are right. 
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Ireland.—Complaint is made that British consuls are 
not following the instructions given them to prepare 
special reports on Irish trade with the countries to which 
they are accredited, except in a very few instances, and 
then only with very meagre information. The fault is 
attributed in great measure to the difficulty of tracing 
Irish imports or exports, when the trade passes through 
Great Britain, as most of it does. At the annual 
- Aonach organized by the Gaelic League in London, a sec- 
tion was devoted to Irish mining products. At a dis- 
cussion on Federalism by the Dublin University College 
Legal and Economic Society, Bishop O’Donnell spoke as 
a warm admirer of the Federal idea, and said that should 
it happen that the great self-governing Commonwealths 
over the seas, which had done so much to help the Irish 
cause, should enter the Federation, then truly would Ire- 
land have friends in them all. The fact that Home Rule 
led to Federation made it more desirable, he observed, 
but Home Rule itself was the prize. 


Spain.—The rejection of the Socialist plans on the 
part of the immense majority of the Spanish school- 
masters has called forth congratulatory letters from 
twenty-eight Spanish Bishops, and especially a most im- 
portant one from the Primate, Cardinal Aguirre, which 
suggests and arranges for an independent national organ- 
ization of teachers for the betterment of their condition. 
Three months ago a small number of Socialist teachers, 
with the undisguised favor of the municipal government 
of Madrid, began what they styled a National Associa- 
tion of Teachers. It was the culmination of a Socialist 
effort to obtain control of the schools. The movement 
began to spread, and in the province of Soria, Pablo 
Iglesias, the republican revolutionist, was chosen presi- 
dent. The Catholic teachers, however, led by a professor 
of the Superior Normal School of Valladolid, Sefior Diaz 
Mufioz, were quickly awakened to the danger, with the 
result that the Socialist plot has met with a setback. The 
Primate, recognizing in his letter the complaint about the 
wretched salaries of the teachers, counsels the forma- 
tion of a great national association, independent of polit- 
ical parties. Such an organization, he says, would be 
powerful enough to induce the government to improve 
the position of the teachers. 


France.—After having reformed the election laws by 
passing the Proportional Representation system, the Gov- 
ernment now proposes to introduce compulsory voting, 
by fines and permanent withdrawal of the persistent 
offender’s name from the electoral lists. Public opinion 
is divided on the question, some maintaining that it is 
an infringement on personal rights, because abstention 
from voting may not be due to apathy, but to the absence 
of desirable candidates. To this the answer is, that pro- 
portional representation means that nine-tenths of the 
people will be represented, and moreover, something 
must be done to stop the yearly increase of non-voters. 


‘military bill. 


A simplification of the marriage law is also to be 
considered. Hitherto four witnesses were required, but 
as this is always difficult for the laboring classes, be- 
cause it means the loss of a day’s work, it is intended 
to have only two witnesses of the contract Parlia- 
ment is rushing its financial bill, and immense sums are 
recklessly voted without any consideration. The items 
for education are formidable, especially when added to 
the hundreds of millions of francs already voted to in- 
sure compulsory free education to every French child. 
The measure, of course, is anti-Catholic, and moreover, 
has failed hitherto of its object, for illiteracy is every- 
where increasing. The change of conditions in the 
Orient will have a serious influence on the French Pro- 
tectorate of the Missions. The Powers will probably 
not leave this guardianship to the French Government, 
lest it be used largely for political purposes. 


Rome.—Complaint is made of the apathy of the Cath- 
olics of Rome in heeding the Holy Father’s instructions. 
Thus they were urged to go to the polls to vote against 
the enemies of social order and religion. They did not 
go. A Popular Union of Italian Catholics was inaug- 
urated several years ago, was blessed and recommended 
by the Pope. Out of a population of 34,000,000, less 
than 100,000 joined it. Nor do Italian Catholics take 
any interest in the question of the Independence of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. They protest their veneration and 
love, but, as he says himself, they leave him “isolated.” 


Germany.—Preliminary announcement is made of 
some leading items in the budget of the empire for the 
coming year, The income and expenses are balanced at 
approximately $762,000,000 each, an increase of about 
$74,000,000 over last year. The estimate for the navy 
is given at $119,250,000, an increase of $1,500,000. The 
ordinary naval expenditure increases by $4,000,000 and 
the non-recurring expenditure by $5,250,000. The ex- 
traordinary expenditure is reduced by $7,750,000 owing 
to the approaching completion of the naval construction 
program. The army estimates are increased by $14,- 
250,000, which includes the funds required for the aug- 
mentation of the forces as provided for in the new 
One feature of that enactment, it will be 
remembered, is the organization of ninety-three machine- 
gun companies. The imperial appropriations for 1913- 
14 will provide for an expenditure of $1,250,000 as a first 
instalment for the construction of a new floating palace 
for the Emperor. The official memorandum, accom- 
panying the bill, which has already received the approval 
of the Federal Council, emphasizes the need of providing 
the Emperor with a yacht of far greater safety and 
seaworthiness than the antiquated Hohenzollern already 
in commission for nearly twenty years. The total cost 
of the new Imperial yacht will probably be close to $2,- 
500,000, and the new up-to-date vessel will be ready for 
commission in the spring of 1915. Arguing that men 
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who have to support wives and children ought not, in 
justice, be compelled to pay as much to the support of 
the State as men who are leading the care-free, irre- 
sponsible lives of bachelors, the Conservatives in the 
Prussian Diet have fathered a project for taxing bach- 
elors in that kingdom. The Diet is just now giving its 
formal official consideration to a bill looking to this, 
which has every prospect of becoming a law. The 
bachelor tax will take the form of an income sur-tax and 
will be effective only in the case of unmarried men whose 
income exceeds $750 a year. In case the proposed bill 
becomes a law such men will be called upon to pay a tax 
of from 10 to 20 per cent. higher than married men with 
corresponding incomes. Hitherto Berlin’s American 
season has been confined to summer, but the Kaiser’s 
capital is beginning to have increasing vogue as a place 
of winter residence for wealthy Americans. The open- 
ing season promises to be notable in this respect. Many 
families are settled in the new apartment hotels which 
have sprung up like magic during the past year. Many 
others, attracted by the comforts of German housekeep- 
ing, have taken furnished flats for six months ending 
April 1. To meet the bill creating a Government oil 
monopoly, which comes up this week in the Reichstag, 
the Standard Oil Company’s press bureau is extremely 
active. The company contends, through such newspapers 
as it can induce to publish its arguments, that Germany 
cannot get along without it, and that even if the proposed 
plan should materialize no Government-controlled mo- 
nopoly can sell petroleum as cheaply as the Standard can. 
Prospects for defeating the measure in the Reichstag, 
however, are considered discouraging. 


Austria.—According to the Berlin Tageblatt Austria 
sent an ultimatum to Servia on November 20, and a 


message from Vienna quoted the Reichspost as saying’ 


in effect that the two countries are on the eve of war. 
Certain it is that Count Berchtold, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, in the conciliatory address delivered by him 
in Budapest following the arrival of news regarding the 
Serbs’ treatment of Austrian Consuls in Albania, did not 
quiet the clamors for retaliation. The Hungarian 
Delegation sitting in Budapest gave considerable atten- 
tion to the Balkan entanglement in its meeting on No- 
vember 20, and it was made plain that the representatives 
of the Hungarian people stood loyally by the Imperial 
Minister. The unanimous sentiment manifested during 
the debate was one of opposition to what were termed 
“the exaggerated claims of Servia.”’ The members of 
the Austrian Delegation appeared not to show a like har- 
mony of purpose. The Slavs incline to sympathy with 
Servia; the Germans, naturally, accept the views of 
Count Berchtold. Meantime the Servians have so far 
receded from their original position as to make known 
their readiness to allow a representative of the Austrian 
Minister to journey to Prisrend, there to investigate the 
claim of the Austro-Hungarian Consul that he has been 


interfered with by the Serbs in the legitimate exercise 
of his official duties. The Minister of Marine in- 
formed the members of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Delegations that he had received authorization from both 
the Austrian and Hungarian Governments to provide for 
three dreadnoughts, at a total cost of $40,000,000, by 
1915. 


Norwegian Centennial—Norway intends to celebrate 
the centenary of its adoption of a constitution on May 17, 
1814, by holding a national exposition at Christiania May 
15 to September 30, or possibly as late as October 15, 
1914. It was at first proposed to hold an international 
exhibition, but the Storthing (Parliament) has decided 
that a national exhibition will be of greater value to Nor- 
way. Norway citizens only will be allowed to exhibit, 
with a separate section for those living abroad. 


Turkey.—On November 18 Monastir, the second city 
of importance in European Turkey, surrendered to the 
Servians. This leaves the Servians free to join the Bul- 
garians in front of Chataldja. After this engagement 
proposals were made to arrange for an armistice with a 
view to settle on peace terms, but the attack on Con- 
stantinople had not altogether ceased and Turkey an- 
nounced a repulse of the Bulgars. The proposals made 
by the allies to the Turks have, according to the press 
reports, been rejected, and hostilities before Constanti- 
nople have been renewed. Conflicting accounts have 
come in about a naval encounter in the Black Sea. Three 
torpedo boats attacked a Turkish warship and sunk her, 
say the Bulgars; the reverse has happened, say the Turks. 
——The latest news is, that after the refusal of the 
terms made to Turkey, Adrianople was again attacked. 
The bombardment took place at night, and the effect of 
the shot is reported as deadly. The Bulgars are now 
reported as about to attack Constantinople by seizing the 
Dardanelles. 


China.—The Russian government has undertaken to 
assist the Chinese province of Mongolia to maintain her 
autonomy, to support her right to have a national army, 
and to allow no Chinese troops in her territory. In re- 
turn Mongolia has granted Russia valuable commercial 
concessions and more privileges than those given any 
other foreign power. To protest against this treaty a 
meeting of Mongol princes and chieftains was held Nov. 
17 at Peking, and it was resolved to ask President Yuan 
Shi-Kai to afford military protection to those Mongolians 
who wish to join the Chinese Republic. So an army of 
60,000 is reported to have mobilized at Peking with the 
object of marching into the revolted province, establish- 
ing military rule, and driving out the Russian troops who 
are quartered there. According to a despatch, China 
means to preserve at least her suzerainty over Mongolia, 
and is unwilling.to allow the lands, mines and railways 
of the province to be owned and operated in any way 
by foreigners. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Morocco* 


The world has been so busy for the last few years in 
following the various phases of the fight of France in 
Morocéo that it has almost come to imagine that the re- 
public has no other interest in the Dark Continent than 
what concerns the northern seaboard. As a matter of 
fact, “her sphere of influence,” says E. Alexander Powell, 


a recent American explorer, “extends over 45 per cent. | 


of the land and 24 per cent. of the population of Africa.” 
Independently of what it owns along the Mediterranean, 
the tricolor floats over the colonies of Senegal, French 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and Upper Senegal- 
Niger; all of which taken collectively represent an area 
not far from that of European Russia. Then there is the 
great colony of Equatorial Africa, and before you arrive 
at the Sahara you cross the Central African States of 
Kanem and Wadi, both of which France subjugated 
about eight years ago. Finally, there are to be counted 
the million and a half square miles of the Sahara, at 
which we must not sneer, as if that country were merely 
a boundless contiguity of sand, endless and arid plains as 
flat as a billiard table, as we were taught to regard it in 
our old geographies. On the contrary, the Sahara region 
has a remarkably varied surface: here rising into pla- 
teaus like those of Tibesti and Ahaggar, there crossed 
by chains of large and fertile oases, and again broken 
into mountain ranges with peaks eight thousand feet 
high, greater than the Alleghanies and very nearly as 
great as the Sierra Nevadas. Nor are these oases merely 
a clump of palm trees beside a brackish well—another 
delusion of youth. Not a few of these stopping places 
are great stretches of well-watered and cultivated soil, 
many square miles in extent and rich in fig, pomegranate, 
orange, apricot and olive trees. The oasis of Kaouer, for 
example, with its one hundred thousand date-palms, fur- 
nishes subsistence for the inhabitants of a score of 
straggling villages, with their camels, flocks and herds. 
There are said to be four million date-palms in the oases 
of the Algerian Sahara alone. Moreover, experiments 
have shown that, like the Great American Desert, the 
Sahara has an ample supply of underground water, 
which in many cases has been reached at a depth of only 
forty feet.’’ For transportation across it, the six-wheeled 
motor sledges, invented by French engineers, which are 
driven by a light but powerful aeroplane engine that 
maintains a speed over the sand dunes of twenty miles an 
hour, remind one of the prairie schooners which pre- 
ceded the railroads that built up our own Great West. 
We Americans remember how shocked we were when 
the Government purchased Alaska. But we think dif- 


*The Last Frontier. By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ferently of the measure now, and like Alaska, the Sahara 
may soon prove an immense source of wealth to its own: 
ers. Then, apart from all these possessions on the con- 
tinent proper, it must be remembered that the French 
own Madagascar, the second largest island of the world, 
and convenient to it is the French Somali Land, the sole 
gateway to Abyssinia, the last fragment left of “The 
Black Man’s Africa,” which may yet be French. 

“So silently, swiftly and unobtrusively,’ says the 
author above referred to, “have the French empire- 
builders worked that even those of us who pride our- 
selves on keeping abreast of the march of civilization are 
fairly amazed when we trace on the map the distances to 
which they have pushed the Republic’s African frontiers. 
Did you happen to know that the fugitive from justice 
who turns the nose of his camel southward from Algiers 
must ride as far as from Milwaukee to the City of Mexico 
before he can pass beyond the shadow of the tricolor and 
the arm of the French law? Were you aware that if you 
start from the easternmost boundary of the French 
Soudan you will have to cover a distance equal to that 
from Buffalo to San Francisco before you can hear the 
Atlantic rollers booming against the breakwaters at 
Dakar? It is indeed not the slightest exaggeration to 
say that French influence is to-day prominent over all the 
expanse of the Dark Continent lying west of the Nile 
basin and north of the Congo—a territory one and a half 
times the size of the United States—thus forming the 
only continuous empire in Africa, with ports on every 
seaboard on the continent.” 

All this acquisition of territory has been accomplished 
generally, but not always, by what is called “pacific pene- 
tration.” Perhaps the chief instrument of this marvellous 
conquest are the railroads that have been constructed in 
this land of darkness. Indeed, it is a by-word in Africa 
that when an Englishman arrives in the country he builds 


“a custom house, a German builds a barracks, and a 


Frenchman builds a railroad. Hence in French Africa 
there are already 6,000 miles of railway, 25,000 miles of 
telegraph, and 10,000 miles of telephone, the two latter 
being the almost necessary appendages of railroad con- 
struction. But there are other schemes to be realized, 
and perhaps the most magnificent of all is the one that 
is now being planned. It is no less than a railway from 
Tangier on the Mediterranean to the French port of 
Dakar, in Senegal. It would first connect with Fez, then 
cross the Sahara and go down to the Niger at Timbuktu. 
Three hundred miles of this route would be through a 
most hopeless desert country. From Timbuktu the line 
would go to Dakar, where there is a splendid commercial 
and naval harbor looking out into the Atlantic. The last 
feature in this daring scheme is to establish a line of fast 
steamers which would reach Pernambuco, in Brazil, in 
three days, the distance being only 1,500 miles from 
Dakar. So that by this route the traveller could leave 
Madrid and in twelve days find himself in Rio Janeiro. 
The project is dazzling. 
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However, this is only the old French character reveal- 
ing itself in another field. The same adventurous spirit 
which shone so resplendently when the French coureurs 
de bois roamed, or rather rushed, through aboriginal 
America, is again in evidence in Africa with the practical 
element added. He retains, besides, his natural sociability, 
and just as he had no difficulty in fraternizing with our 
primitive red men whom he did not think himself com- 
missioned to kill, so he is at home with the blacks of 
Africa, and they prefer him to any other European. 

What concerns us now, however, is that part of Mr. 
Powell’s book which gives us new and unexpected in- 
formation about Morocco. That section of Africa, with 
its frequently vanishing Sultans, the diplomatic tourneys 
of Germany, France and Spain struggling for possession 
of the country; the bloody battles that have been fought, 
and perhaps also the mystery that has hung over Morocco 
for centuries, and finally the terror that its terrible cor- 
Sairs inspired even in America in times past cannot fail 
to be of interest. 

The name Morocco is a European corruption of Mara- 
kesh, as the principal city of the country is called. Not- 
withstanding the common impression; Morocco is not a 
desert. On the contrary, it is a rolling country that re- 
minds the traveller of Ohio and Indiana. The soil is ex- 
tremely fertile, though not cultivated, for the Moors have 
no reason to raise crops which will disappear in a single 
state visit of their Sultan. For these royal progresses 
are generally made with an army of 20,000 or 30,00U 
men, who have to live off the land. The result is a wide- 
spread desolation such as would follow one of their own 
raids on the lands of the Christians. Neither are there 
any trees which might afford shade or fruit for the inhab- 
itants, for no Moor ever planted a tree to replace the one 
he had cut down, but, unlike Algeria, Tunisia and Tripol- 
itania, it has superb navigable waterways which run hun- 
dreds of miles inland. The Muluya, for instance, can 
be travelled for 400 miles from its mouth; but none of 
these magnificent water courses are used either for traffic 
or irrigation. The apathy of the inhabitants or their in- 
nate dislike of change explains the neglect of these nat- 
ural advantages. The climate is extremely healthy, and 
malaria, the scourge of other parts of Africa, is unknown. 
In the regions lying between the central range of Atlas, 
which runs east and west and whose snow capped sum- 
mits reach the skies, the thermometer seldom rises above 
90 degrees or falls below 40 degrees, the mountain wall 
serving as a protection against the scorching winds of 
the Sahara. The winter is the season of rains, and they 
are terrible, but when they have ceased the soil is car- 
peted with flowers of every hue. There are minerals in 
plenty in the Sus and Riff regions, but they are the two 
danger points of Morocco. The latter is in the Atlas 
mountains and the former in the valley near the sea. 
The inhabitants of the country are not homogeneous. 
They are made up of Berbers, who are unmistakably a 
white race. They are mountaineers and fierce fighters. 


Then come the Arabs, who live in the cities and plains. 
A third section consists of the imported negroes, whose 
blood has vitiated both races; and finally the Jews. As 
for the general morality of the people, the writer does. 
not hesitate to say that “these decadent Moors are prob- 
ably the most licentious race in both thought and act im 
the world. Compared to them, the inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were positively prudish.” Added to this, 
there is a bitter racial antagonism. The only bond 01 
unity is their religion, and that succeeds only in pro- 
ducing a hatred of the unbeliever. It does not make for 
peace or public much less private decency. 

The French have a difficult problem before them in 
dealing with such a composite horde, but they have a 
way of flattering these wavering chiefs by bestowing 
decorations on them, bringing them on ceremonial visits. 
to France, teaching them the science of war, for whici 
the Moors, especially the Berbers, have a passion. So 
that to all appearances the system of pacific penetration 
may succeed here as it has in other parts of Africa. 

Back of this peaceful method, however, there is said 
to be a warlike purpose, and it is suggested that Ger- 
many’s demonstration at Agadir was prompted by fear 
that the armies of France might be increased by count- 
less levies from these mountaineer warriors. Indeed, 
has not the proposal been seriously made in France of 
bringing countless black legions even from Senegal? 

The Sultan of Morocco, of course, will remain osten- 
sibly in power, but the country will be ruled by the French 
Resident General in Fez. Youssef, the present ruler, 
governs only in his imagination, for his predecessor, 
Mulai Hafid, on March 30 placidly signed the paper 
which turned “the tail of the peacock,’ as Morocco is 
called, into “the tail of the Gallic cock.” If he or any 
other subsequent Sultan ever attempts a rebellion he 
will be promptly transported to a villa in Algiers near 
the residences of the ex-Queen of Madagascar and the 
ex-King of Annam. 

What a contrast all this is to the disastrous failure ot 
French colonization in America in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. Those wonderful pio- 
neers had explored and taken possession of by far the 
greater part of North America. From the Atlantic out to. 

«the Rockies or out to the Vermilion Sea, they roamed un- 
challenged. New York State was theirs, and down the 
valley of the Mississippi to where the great river empties. 
into the Gulf the redskins welcomed them. And yet alf 
this vast domain has slipped from their hands. A few 
regiments of soldiers might have kept them in possessiom 
against any invaders. But the regiments never came, 
and even the citadel of Quebec was for years in a state 
of decay. They were great heroes in those far away 
days, but unlike their descendants in our times, they were 
not practical men. But neither was the world in whicn 
they lived practical. The age of great material develop: 
ment had not yet come. But in any case, the success of 
the French in Africa to-day dispels the delusion that the 
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atin races have not. the business and administrative 
<apacity of their Anglo-Saxon rivals. x 


’ 


Equality, True and False 


The doctrine of equality, correctly or wrongly con- 
ceived, underlies every attempt at dealing with the social 
problems Wisely, therefore, Pope Pius X, in giving to 
the Christian world its “Fundamental Regulations of 
Christian Popular Action,” laid stress in the first place 
upon this important question. Nothing can be more help- 
ful in beginning our study than a clear conception of the 
Positive Catholic doctrine as briefly and authoritatively 
summarized by him from the Encyclical of his predeces- 
sor Quod Apostolici Muneris: 


“T.—Human society, as God has established it, is 
composed of unequal elements, just as members of 
the human body are unequal: to make them all 
equal is impossible, and would be the destruction of 
society itself. 

“Tl—The equality of the different members of 
society consists solely in this: that all men come 
from the hand of their Creator; that they have been 
redeemed by Jesus Christ; and that they will be 
judged, rewarded, or punished by God according to 
the exact measuie of their merits and of their de- 
merits. 

“TIIT.—Consequently, it is conformable to the order 
established by God that in human society there 
should be princes and subjects, masters and men, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, nobles and 
plebeians, who, united by a bond of love, should 
help one another to attain their final end in Heaven, 
and their material and moral well-being on earth.” 
(Motu proprio on Catholic Popular Action.) 


To avoid all misunderstanding attention must be called 
at the very beginning to the last of these clauses. It does 
not, as Socialists and other enemies of the Church are 
pleased to interpret such utterances, contain a condemna- 
tion of Democracy, but only a complete sanction of all 
lawful authority, whether found in a monarchy or a re- 
public. Neither does it express a desire to withhold 
education from the people, since nowhere is this more 
carefully promoted than within the fold of the Church. 
Least of all does it imply any wish to keep the masses in 
' poverty, as with one voice the Socialist press declares the 
Catholic Church has conspired to do. 

The attempt of Socialists to turn into ridicule the posi- 
tion of the Church by maintaining that all the existing 
conditions of excessive riches and squalid poverty,. of 
riotous wealth and oppressive labor are championed by 
her as “the will of God,” is a calumny which has deceived 
too many of our Catholic workingmen. Our first duty 
is, therefore, to make plain that the Church, while de- 
fending unconditionally “the order established by God,” 
does not because of this sanction any industrial iniquity 
established by man in the present state of society. She 
has been the first to lift her voice against the abuses 
which to-day exist, and as long as even a single man is 


denied his just wages, or a single woman is bent down 
with unnatural toil, or a single child is deprived of its 
God-given right to love and happiness and all the due 
development of every faculty of body and soul, she will 
continue to repeat her pleadings and denunciations. 

The last proof that the Church is not what Socialism 
declares her to be is the undeniable fact that Capitalism 
has, in proportion, driven forth from her fold more souls 
than Socialism has ever been able to wrest from her. It 
is precisely because the ways of modern wealth can too 
often not be squared with the principles of Catholic faith, 
that a transition from poverty to riches has only too fre- 
quently been followed by a separation from the Church 
whose restrictions laid upon wealth had become unbear- 
able, and whose mission of preaching the Gospel to the 
poor had become a scandal and a hindrance to social ad- 
vancement. 

Nothing, moreover, could be more opposed to the Cath- 
olic doctrine of human equality than those theories which 
long have been the support of capitalistic selfishness, and 
which under various names are known as Manchestrian- 
ism, Liberalism, or Individualism. Their basic principle 
is in every instance the unregulated freedom of individual 
action in industry and commerce, which in turn is based 
upon a false conception of equality. This, in place of 
leading to social helpfulness, is made a justification for 
every form of greed and oppression. All restrictions on 
labor contracts or competition, whether due to organiza- 
tion or state interference, are, according to such theories, 
to be swept away, and each individual is to depend upon 
his own resources for success or failure. It is the Dar- 
winian struggle for existence legalized. The only object 
of government would thus be to keep a free field for the 
struggle of man against man, where-the stronger could - 
with full impunity and even with the support of law 
conquer, crush and enslave the weaker—and all in the 
name of liberty and equality! 

It was this system, the outgrowth of the Reformation, 
which soon led to a condition of which Pope Leo XIII 
could write, “A small number of very rich men have been 
able to lay upon the teeming masses of the laboring poor 
a yoke little better than slavery itself.” (Rerum 
Novarum. ) 

This pagan capitalism, as we may call it, has been 
fought by the Church and by the laboring classes until 
its power to-day has already been greatly reduced, yet its 
spirit remains the same. Against this, therefore, the 
words of Pope Pius X are now directed as much as 
against the tyrannical demands of Socialism. Earnestly 
he calls attention to the primary law of Christian eco- 
nomics, the only true application of the Christian doctrine 
of equality: that men, “united by a bond of love, should 
help one another to attain their final end in Heaven, and 
their material and moral well-being on earth.” 

True equality, therefore, is to be found only in that 
Christian conception of society which regards it as an 
organic body, wherein each member must contribute to 
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the good of all the others, and private aims must be kept 
subordinate to the general welfare. 

“Therefore,” says Pope Leo XIII, “just as the Almighty 
willed that, in the heavenly kingdom itself, the choirs of 
angels should be of differing ranks, subordinated the one 
to the other; and just as in the Church God has estab- 
lished different grades of orders with diversity of func- 
tions, so that all should not be apostles, all not doctors, 
all not prophets; so also has He established in civil society 
many orders*of varying dignity, right, and power. And 
this to the end that the State, like the Church, should 
form one body comprising many members, some excelling 
others in rank and importance, but all alike necessary to 
one another and solicitous for the common welfare.” 
(Quod Apostolici Muneris.) 

Such subordination does not, however, imply any in- 
dignity put upon a class, as Socialism teaches the masses 
in order to rouse them to rebellion. It is hallowed by 
Christ Himself and is to be accepted only for love of 
Him, of Whom the Apostle reminds us: “Being rich He 
became poor, for your sakes; that through His poverty 
you might be rich.” (2’Cor. viti:9.) It therefore is 
lifted to a sublimity immeasurably above all kingship and 
domination of earth, and receives, when thus borne, the 
promise of the kingdom, the true riches which Christ 
came to bring. . 

There is before God, as we well know, no distinction 
between rich and poor, except that the latter are clothed 
in the special livery of Christ, while the former, having 
much to answer for, run greater peril of their soul. “For 
- a more severe judgment shall be for them that bear rule. 

For God will not accept any man’s person, 
neither will He stand in awe of any one’s greatness: for 
He hath made the little and the great, and He hath 
equally care of all. But a greater punishment is ready 
for the more mighty.” (Wisdom, vi, 6-9.) 

In the conception of society according to the mind of 
Christ and of His Church, the master is for the servant 
and the servant for the master, the employer for the 
welfare of the employed as much as the employed are to 
contribute to the good of the employer, and all are for 
the glory of God through Christ their common Lord. 
The relations of labor are meant to be only an extension 
of the relations of the family. Laborers are to be re- 
spected and treated as members of a larger household. 
Besides the obligations of justice and charity, there like- 
wise exist the mutual duties of piety or affection. The 
fact that even to mention these appears idealistic and 
visionary in our day shows how far we have drifted away 
from Christianity in our present industrial life. And 
yet it is not true that these obligations are universally 
ignored. Much less is it true that they can no longer be 
observed. The principles of Christianity, though equally 
ignored by the selfish theories of rationalistic capitalism 
on the one hand, and of revolutionary Socialism on the 
other, are nevertheless for all time and can at no epoch 
be set aside with impunity. It is precisely the violation 


of these precepts which has led to the present industrial 
crisis. 

We have thus far contented ourselves with making ap- 
plication of the principles of equality to present-day capi- 
talism. As regards Socialism, however, its complete 
condemnation in the three articles of Pope Pius X on 
human equality is too evident to call for comment. And 
yet we cannot too strongly urge this point, always giving 
due reason and explanation to avoid all cavil and mis- 
conception. The mere enunciation of these three primary 
rules of Catholic action, laid down by Pope Pius X as 
obligatory upon every Catholic, would be sufficient to 
cause the instant expulsion of any member from any 
Socialist lodge the world over. With the first internal 
assent to these Catholic principles the person professing 
them would already cease to be a Socialist. 

Socialism, as we clearly understand, does not at the 
present day usually defend a doctrine of absolute equality 
but mainly insists upon an equality of opportunities, so 
that no human being born into this world is to be given 
an advantage over any other. This they readily admit 
would not be possible without a complete destruction of 
the present form of society. Thus Socialist equality im- 
plies revolution. It is a system of economic injustice 
most strongly condemned by successive Pontiffs. It is a 
heresy repudiating the Scripture teaching of the subordi- 
nation of wife to husband, not in slavery, but in love, as 
the Church is subject to Christ. (Eph. v:23.) It is in 
fine a sectarian creed denying the divine origin of author- 
ity as taught by Christ in His answer to Pilate, and so 
clearly expressed by Saint Paul: “Let every soul be sub- 
ject to higher powers: for there is no power but from 
God: and those that are, are ordained of God. There- 
fore, he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. And they that resist, purchase to themselves 
damnation.” (Rom. xiii, 1, 2.) These, at least, are the 
doctrines of all leading Socialist authorities. 

The promise of Socialism to the laboring classes, that 
it will bury their cross forever in a new era of social 
equality, is no less vain than the hope of capitalism which 
seeks to hide it beneath a bank of roses. The Church 
neither sides with the rich nor flatters the poor, but calls 
upon her children to acknowledge the order established 
by God, and to defend within it the just rights of labor 
by every legal means, while she preaches to all classes 
alike the need of renunciation, in the Saviour’s words: 
“He that taketh not up his cross, and followeth Me, is 
not worthy of Me.” For this reason she will ever be 
persecuted by Labor as well as by Capital, wherever thé 
spirit of the world and not the love of Christ is the dom- 
inant principle of action. But fearless of opposition, she 
will continue in her course, uplifting the world by slow 
degrees and working out the only true progress, the 
restoration of Christian Civilization in modern social life. 

That this result is being achieved in several countries 
of Europe supposed to have been given over to the 
enemy must be admitted. JosEPpH Husstein, s.J. 
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An Orthodox View of the Anglican Church 


Most of ‘the High Church section of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church look earnestly towards the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, whether of Russia, Constantinople, 
or the East, and seek to enter into at least inter- 
communion, if not union, with them. Occasionally the 
Orthodox clergy, as individuals, have responded and have 
sometimes attended Protestant Episcopal churches, clad 
in their vestments, and have taken part in certain cere- 
monies, and have allowed Episcopal clergy to attend their 
services in cassock and surplice. No official action, look- 
ing towards union has been taken, although societies have 
been formed and friendly communications have passed. 

Bishop Raphael Hawaweeny is the Orthodox Bishop 
of Brooklyn, and has a Syrian Orthodox Cathedral there 
on Pacific Street. He was born in Damascus, in 1861, 
and received his earlier education there, but entered a 
Russian monastery, and in 1888 finished his studies at 
Kieff, Russia, where he was ordained to the priesthood 
and became an archimandrite (abbot). In 1901, he came 
to America from Russia to look after the Orthodox 
Syro-Arabians in the United States. He was consecrated 
Bishop in Brooklyn at the end of February, 1904. 

Bishop Raphael made friends with the High Church- 
men of the Episcopal Church, and heartily promoted their 
movement for the union or intercommunion of the 
Russo-Greek Orthodox Church with the Anglican 
churches of Great Britain and the United States. He 
even became the vice-president of a society for the pur- 
pose, and wrote a favorable letter to his flock, allowing 
them in certain cases to receive the ministrations of 
Episcopal clergymen. But, as he studied the doctrines 
and teaching of the Episcopal Church more deeply, he 
became convinced that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was nothing more than one of the Protestant churches 
which had thrown overboard the sacramental system, and 
was without orders in any Catholic sense. 

He then issued a pastoral letter to his clergy and flock, 
in his official capacity as a Bishop of the Eastern Church, 
for their instruction, direction and guidance. It was pub- 
lished in October of this year, in Arabic and in Russian, 
and was sent to all the Orthodox churches in the United 
States. I translate from the Russian text, which reads 
as follows: 


“My Beloved Brethren: Two years ago, while I was 
the Vice-President and a member of the ‘Union of the 
Anglican and Eastern Orthodox Churches,’ from a feel- 
ing of compassion towards my children in the Holy 
Orthodox Faith, ‘once delivered to the saints’ (St. 
Jude, iii), scattered throughout the whole of North 
America, and deprived of the services of the church, and 
particularly in places far removed from Orthodox centres, 
and likewise stimulated by the feeling that the Protestant 
Episcopal Anglicans held the Orthodox faith, to a con- 
siderable degree, as many of their prominent clergy were 
wont to assure me before I had, myself, deeply studied 
their dogmatic authorities and their Book of Common 
Prayer, I signed a letter of permission, as the Bishop 


and Head of the Syrian Orthodox Mission in North 
America, wherein I declared that under extraordinary 
circumstances, where it was not possible to call in an 
Orthodox priest, owing to the lack of time, the services 
of a Protestant Episcopal clergyman might be kindly 
solicited. However, I was very exact in my definitions, 
when and how such services might be accepted, and like- 
wise what exceptions should be made. I had expected by 
this letter, on the one hand spiritual assistance for my 
people, and on the other to open the way for the approach 
of the Anglicans towards communion with the Holy 
Orthodox Faith. 

“Having heard and read that my letter, perhaps not 
fully understood, was being falsely interpreted by the 
Episcopal (Anglican) clergy, I wrote a second letter, in 
which I explained that my instructions and exceptions 
had been overlooked, or that many persons had violated 
them, namely: 

“(a) The Episcopal clergy offered their services in 
religious rites, even where my Orthodox clergy lived in 
their cities and had their own parishes there. 

“(b) They had notified the Orthodox that I recognized 
that the Anglican communion (the Protestant Episcopal 
Church) was practically in union with the Holy Orthodox 
Church, and that its orders were valid, and 

“(c) That there was no need for the Orthodox popu- 
lation to seek administration of the Sacraments from 
Orthodox priests, since the Anglican services were all 
that were necessary for them. 

“Therefore, I felt myself obliged, on account of all 
these circumstances, to thoroughly study the Faith and 
Orders of the Anglican Church, as well as its discipline 
and ritual. After consideration, I recognized that it was 
my bounden duty, as one of the bishops of the Holy 
Orthodox Greek-Catholic Apostolic Church, and as Head 
of the Syrian Mission in the United States, to resign 
from the vice-presidency and membership in the ‘Union 
of the Anglican and Eastern Orthodox Churches.’ At 
the same time I set forth in my resignation the reasons 
for my step. 

“Tam convinced that the dogmatic teaching and 
practices, equally with the discipline of the whole Anglican 
communion, are inimical to the Holy Orthodox Church. 
I make this charge against the Anglicans, whom I deeply 
appreciate as sincere Christians, because the broad doc- 
trines of very many of the Anglican theologians, both in 
their definitions of the truths and in their leanings to- 
wards cherished heresies, make it difficult to determine 
what they believe. The Anglican Church, as a whole, 
has not yet spoken authoritatively concerning its own 
doctrines. Her members, even of a Catholic leaning, 
can survey her doctrines from different sides, since she 
seems like an unlighted way in the dogmatic world; so 
that those who would extend to her the hand of Christian 
and churchly friendship, do not dare, without mistrust, 
to seize the hand of her theologians, since they who 
might be Orthodox from one standpoint are completely 
heretical from another. I speak, of course, from the 
viewpoint of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Catholic 
Church. The Holy Orthodox Church has never been 
known to change since the times of the Apostles, and 
therefore has never lost the way to enlighten whomso- 
ever she teaches. Like her Lord and Master, she—al- 
though at times surrounded by human malaria, which He 
by His grace will remove—is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever (Heb, xiii, 8), and is the mother and pillar 
of truth in Jesus. (Eph. iv, 21.) 

“The Orthodox Church differs absolutely from the 
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Anglican communion in regard to the number of the 
Sacraments and the dogmatic teaching concerning them. 
The Anglicans say in their catechisms about the Sacra- 
ments that there are only two of them generally neces- 
sary for salvation, 7. e., Baptism and Communion. I 
know, of course, that in their two books of homilies 
(which do not appear by due authority, but which books 
were prepared in the reigns of Edward VI and Queen 
Elizabeth for the clergy, who were not permitted to 
preach in England any doctrine other than those con- 
tained therein, or which might be dangerous politically 
and ecclesiastically), it is said that ‘there are five others, 
usually called Sacraments,’ (see the Homily on the Sac- 
raments), but the Anglicans have already long ago cast 
aside this very teaching in different parts of their de- 
nomination, and have absolutely abolished such defini- 
tions in their ‘Articles of Faith’ which is included in‘their 
Book of Common Prayer or Liturgy, and which does 
appear by authority. 

“The Orthodox Church has always taught that there 
are seven Sacraments. She might call them. by other 
names, but in her definitions of the Sacraments she 
openly marks out the fact that each one of the seven 
Sacraments has an exterior and visible sign, and an in- 
terior and spiritual grace, and that they are of evangelical 
and apostolic origin. 

“Besides this, the Orthodox Church has several rites 
and ceremonies necessary and requisite for the conferring 

_of these Sacraments, which neither time nor circumstances 
could set aside in the organization of the Church. How- 
ever, the Anglicans have completely neglected them, al- 
though they used to teach and practice them in more 
Catholic days. 

“For the conferring of Baptism the invariable rule of 
the Orthodox Church is, that the person baptized is three 
times immersed in water in the name of each person of 
the Holy Trinity. In the Anglican Church immersion is 
only permissive, and pouring and sprinkling the usual 
custom. The Anglicans do not require the holy oils, and 
even in their dogmatic teaching in regard to this Sacra- 
ment they differ. 

“And as to the doctrine of Holy Communion the 
Anglicans have no definite views. The Orthodox Church 
teaches the dogma of Transubstantiation, not laying 
down any particular teaching, or the explanation of the 
Roman Catholics. The technical word which she em- 
ploys in the definition of the highest act of the priest 
who consecrates the Holy Gifts by the power of Christ, is 
Preloxhenie (transmutation) as used in the Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom. She, as I have said, does not offer 
any explanation, but believes and confesses that Christ, 
the son of the living God, coming into the world to save 
sinners, is truly and objectively present—in His most 
pure Body and precious Blood—in this Sacrament, just 
as He was upon earth and now is after His resurrec- 
tion in the majesty of His glory, and that this glorious 
life-giving and holy Body and Blood of our Lord, God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is delivered to everyone coming 
to the Sacrament, for the forgiveness of sins and life 
everlasting. (Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom.) 

“Confirmation, or the laying on of hands, which the 
Orthodox Church calls the Sacrament of Myropomazanie 
(anointing with chrism) in the Anglican Church is but 
a simple imposition of the hands of the bishop, accom- 
panied with certain prayers, without the use of the Holy 
Chrism, which has been essential since apostolic times. 

“Holy matrimony is regarded in the Anglican com- 
munion merely as an ecclesiastical ceremony, which if 


performed by a civil magistrate is regarded as sufficient 
in the eyes of God and man. : 
“Penance is not practiced, with rare exceptions, in the 
Anglican Church, and confession before receiving Com- 
munion is not obligatory. The Anglican has completely 
eliminated the Sacrament of Unction, 7. ¢., the anointing 
of the sick, prescribed by the Apostle James, in his Cath- 
olic Epistle (v, 14). The Anglican Church does not 
teach her clergy the true dogma of the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders. Indeed, she has two formulas of words. 
for ordination, namely: in one she gives the power of 
absolution to the priest, and in the other she leaves out 
the words of our Lord, ‘whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them’ (St. John, xx, 23). In this 
fashion the Anglican Church leaves to each bishop the 
choice of ‘intending’ or ‘not intending’ to confer that 
power and grace upon her clergy in the act of ordination.. 
(See Ordination of Priests, Book of Common Prayer.) 
“But besides all this, the Anglican Church does not 
acknowledge other. dogmas of the Orthodox Church and 
her teaching concerning them, for example, invocation 
of the saints, prayers for the dead, special devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and venera- 
tion of relics, holy images and pictures. Of these doc- 
trines she says, that they are ‘a fond thing, vainly in- 
vented and grounded upon no warrant of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the word of God’ (Articles of 
Fath gan) oa 
“Another difference in our eyes is also in the formula 
of the Nicene Creed, for it is also to be regretted that 
the Anglican Church retains the heresy of the filioque. 
“TI do not deem it necessary to recite here all the dif- 
ferences between the Holy Orthodox Church and the 
Anglican communion, nor as regards its teaching in re- 
lation to holy tradition, the number of the Ecumenical 
Councils, and the like. It is sufficient to point out that 
the Anglican conimunion is only slightly different from 
the other Protestant bodies, and therefore there cannot 


be any intercommunion unless the Anglicans return to: 


the Holy Orthodox Ancient Faith and practices, and re- 
ject Protestant errors and omissions. 

“Therefore, I, as official Head of the Syrian Holy 
Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Church in North America, 
and as having to give account (Heb. xiii, 17)before the 
sovereign shepherd and bishop of our souls (I Peter, ii, 
25) under whom I feed the flock of God (I Peter, v, 2) 
as I have been empowered by the Holy Orthodox Church 
—in view of the fact that the Anglican communion 
(Episcopal Church in the United States of America) 
does not differ from the various self-proclaimed Protest- 
ant sects upon points vital for salvation, according to the 
Holy Orthodox Church—I forbid all Orthodox people 
living in any community here, to seek or receive the 
Sacraments or religious ministrations from any other 
clergy than the clergy of the Holy Orthodox Greek- 
Catholic Apostolic Church, because the Apostolic Canons: 
require that Orthodox people should not communicate in 
holy things with those who are not of the household of 
faith (Gal. vi, 10), namely: ; 

““A bishop, a priest, or a deacon worshiping with 
heretics may be excommunicated, and if he allows him- 
self as a cleric to perform any religious rites whatever 
let ‘him ‘be deposed’ (Ap. Can. 45). ‘Tf a bishop or a 
priest receives baptism or the Holy Sacrifice from 
heretics, then let such a one be deposed, for what things. 
In common can Christ have with Belial, or what part can 
he who believes have with ‘the unbeliever? ” (Ap. 
Can. 46.) 
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The bishop then goes on to prescribe rules for the 
Orthodox Syrians who live in out of the way places, 
where there is no Orthodox priest, telling them that 
baptism may be performed by a layman where there is 
danger of death, that laymen may read the Orthodox 
services at funerals, and may’ be married civilly or out- 
side the Church, provided in all these cases they have 
recourse to these rites or Sacraments in the Church after- 
wards, as soon as they can find an Orthodox priest, and 
for whom they should immediately seek. 

ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


‘What Catholic Theologians, for the Most Part, Teach 


An Episcopalian periodical that professes to be of 
some authority in theology prints the following: 

“Catholic theologians have, for the most part, 
taught that those blessed dead of peculiar sanctity 
pass, after their time of purification, into the 
Beatific Vision. Resting, as this must inevitably do, 
upon devout speculation rather than upon revelation, 
it would hardly be proper to say that the teaching 
is ‘Catholic doctrine,’ not coming within the Anglican 
test of Article XX, nor possibly within the larger 
Vincentian test, yet the teaching has been so wide- 
spread among Catholic theologians that it may prob- 
ably be termed the prevailing view. It has, of course, 
been controverted and obviously cannot be said to be 
proven.” 


Our readers know that in this, as in other matters, an 
Episcopalian is free to think pretty well as he pleases. 
He may be an Evangelical, thinking very little about the 
‘beatific vision, and looking upon heaven as an endless 
Sunday in which 

“Congregations ne’er break up 

And sabbaths have no end”; 
or he may, like a revivalist, take it to be an elysium of 
palm groves and flowery fields and murmuring streams, 
where*he shall enjoy a perpetual picnic with his friends 
who have “gone before”; or he may be a Broad Church- 
man, and doubt about the whole affair; or he may even 
‘take a medium’s view of it. Many of the High Church 
‘party have got hold of the truth that the essential hap- 
‘piness of heaven consists in the vision of God, but they 
‘mix with it the heresy that this vision is to be en- 
joyed only after the general resurrection. This gets 
‘them into trouble, as heretical opinions must do. Not 
only does it go contrary to the general belief of Catholic 
‘Christians from the beginning, but it brings them into 
‘collision with St. Paul, who expected very confidently to 
‘be with Christ as soon as he was freed from the body 
and released from this world. Hence, they try to 
‘straighten things out by the theory we have quoted. 

When they attribute that theory to “Catholic theolo- 
‘gians, for the most part,” they exclude all ours, and so 
run into another contradiction beyond the power of even 
an “American Catholic” theologian to explain. Accord- 
ing to him, “Catholic” is a generic notion, and Roman, 


English, Greek, Russian, American, etc., represent 
specific differences. Hence, he must admit that our theo- 
logians are as much Catholic as his own. As our num- 
bers are much greater and as our doctrine is followed 
even by some Episcopalians, the theologian of the 
periodical in question should have said: » “Catholic theo- 
logians, for the most part, teach with the Council of 
Florence in its decree of reunion for the Greeks: ‘If the 
truly penitent depart in God’s charity before they have 
satisfied with worthy fruits of penance for their sins of 
omission and commission, their souls are purged after 
death by means of purgatorial pains. . . . The souls 
which, after the reception of baptism, have incurred 
absolutely no stain of sin, and those souls also which, 
after contracting the stain of sin, have been purged either 
in their bodies, or after their bodies have been put off, as 
we said above, are straightway received into heaven, and 
see clearly God Himself Three and One.’ ” 

For all true Catholics this is not an opinion, but a 
matter of faith. Pseudo-Catholics, who in the circus of 
private judgment try to perform the stupendous act of 


‘riding with one foot on Article XX, and the other on 


St. Vincent of Lerins, should not conceal this when ex- 
plaining to the spectators what “Catholic theologians, for 
the most part,” teach. 
eS ee 

The warlike character that Peace Society meetings 
continue to assume, saddens or amuses the beholder. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot was to address a New York audience 
last week on “The Promotion of Peace in the Orient,” 
but illness preventing the lecturer’s being present, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, though probably with some misgiv- 
ings, was glad to secure, at the last minute, a sub- 
stitute in Prince Lazarovich Hrebelianovich, of Ser- 
via, pretender to the throne of the Karageorgevich, 
whose very name and title have a truculent sound, 
and whose race and country just now are hardly 
associated in the public mind with peace. The Prince 
assured his hearers that the Balkan allies, if they were 
only let alone, would take good care of Turkey, and then 
give Europe-the peace she longs for. But if Austria, he 
observed, meddles “in our affairs, the world will not see 
peace, but another war.’ Then Mr. Hamilton Holt 
dwelt upon the courage shown by the Japanese at Port 
Arthur, and threw on a screen pictures of guns and 
fortifications. Mr. Carnegie expressed the pious hope 
that after the Balkan question is settled, “a lasting peace 
may be established,” but the audience went home to 
dream, like Shakespeare’s soldier, of “breaches, ambusca- 
does, Spanish blades.” 


———_e @ o—_____—_- 


“The Saints are still with us” is the refreshing cap- 
tion of an editorial paragraph in which the New York 
Evening World, in a recent issue, thanks heaven, “the 
world can not yet do its work wholly without faith and 
sentiment.” On November 16, the editor wrote: ‘‘To- 
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day the people of a little town in Sicily are proudly en- 
shrining in their tiny church an $800 statue of St. Joseph 
—all because a Brooklyn contractor put through a tough 
job of sewer building in our neighboring Borough with- 
out mishap.” 

It appears that in a certain section of the newly com- 
pleted $3,000,000 sewer system for Richmond Hill, just 
outside of Brooklyn, an inverted siphon had to be built 
under the big ten-foot conduit which supplies alli 
Brooklyn with drinking water. The Italian contractor 
for the building of this siphon recognized what a break 
in the conduit might mean, and as he later told the 
Borough President: “I prayed to St. Joseph on my knees 
beside a little construction shack, that I might finish this 
section of the sewer without accident.” And when the 
work had been conscientiously done without mishap of 
any kind he honored the saint in the little home church 
across the seas. “A pleasant story,” is the World com- 
ment, “of a good workman and a fine faith.” 


—_——eo @ 


A writer in the December Century suggests that the 


literary clubs in our towns set on foot an advisory cen- 
sorship of children’s reading. The board would indi- 
cate first, what is desirable in books for the young, and 
then what is to be excluded because “immoral, priggish, 
namby-pamby, artificial, cynical and unsympathetic.” 
Periodicals would, of course, require more careful sup- 
ervision still, while over the juvenile page of the news- 
paper, in the writer’s opinion, “the need of censorship is 
acute. Some of the daily Journals,” he observes, 
“which are properly proud of their own ethical 
standards and of the influence of their editorial 
columns, have no moral compunction in leaving to a 
syndicate the preparation of the children’s page or 
the colored supplements. Otherwise, careful and 
conscientious parents will turn over to their children, 
without examination, sheets of vulgar, grotesque, 
badly drawn and badly colored pictures on unworthy 
themes, the chief influence of which is to glorify 
sheer mischief and bad manners.” 


Let Catholic parents, however, be “careful and con- 
scientious” in this matter also, and confiscate the debas- 
ing and demoralizing “colored supplement” before the 
children have seen it. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE 


The Politico-Religious Situation in Spain 


[The following letter was sent to us by our Spanish 
correspondent a few days before the assassination of 
Sefior Canalejas—Editor Amrrica.] 


Manrip, November 10, 1912. 
In a few days, Monsignor Antonio Vico, the rep- 
resentative of the Holy See in Madrid, will leave this 
city for Rome. He is to receive the cardinal’s hat dur- 
ing the Consistory which will take place on December 2. 
The departure of the Cardinal Pro-Nuncio reopens the 


delicate question of the diplomatic and official relations 
existing between Spain and the Vatican. What will the 
Pope do during the absence of Monsignor Vico from 
Madrid? Will he promptly appoint a successor to the 
Cardinal to fill the responsible position the latter now 
abandons? Will His Holiness content himself by nam- 
ing a Chargé d’Affaires to conduct the necessary business 
of the nunciature here in Madrid? Will he come to a 
definite understanding with the government of Sefior 
Canalejas? _- 

No one among us ventures to answer these questions. 
Everyone knows that diplomatic relations between Rome 
and Spain have practically ceased since Canalejas in a 
fit of pique recalled our- representative at the Vatican 
two years ago. Evidence of this is the unfortunate fact 
that no provision has been made within this interval to filt 
the vacant bishoprics, of which there are actually eight 
in the country. It was commonly believed that the with- 
drawal from Rome of the Spanish Ambassador, Sefior 
Ojeda, who died a few months ago, would be promptly ~ 
followed by the recall of Monsignor Vico from Madrid. 
But, either because His Holiness carried his benevolence 
to the extreme, or because he hoped in time to find a 
favorable change in the unfriendly attitude of Canalejas, 
no action was taken, and the Nuncio remained at his 
post, but he stopped all official participation in the policy 
of the kingdom, resolving rather to be a silent spectator 
of the march of events in the new developments. 

Then came a surprise. More than a year ago there 
was announced in the official Gazette the nomination of 
Sefior Navarro Reverter, to be Spain’s Ambassador at 
the Vatican. It was recognized by all that the nomina- 
tion would certainly be one acceptable to the Vatican 
authorities, and we Spaniards universally rejoiced at the 
prospect of a break at least in the strained relations up 
to that date existing between our Premier and the 
Church. Unhappily we were in error. Days passed, then 
months, and the new Ambassador made no move to leave 
Madrid, nor did he give any sign of his intention to 
proceed to Rome to take over the duties of his new 
charge. Had some new difficulty arisen? No official 
explanation has yet been vouchsafed, but certain semi-’ 
official information has come to me which convinces me 
that Sefor Reverter was disinclined to accept the ap- 
pointment, owing to the nature of the iristructions 
Canalejas had given him concerning the policy to be 
followed in his dealings with the Vatican. 

The conciliatory spirit always manifested by Sefior 
Navarro Reverter had nothing in common with the sec- 
tarian and jacobinical mind of the President of the 
Council. The nomination was finally withdrawn, and to 
the amazement of the general public, Sefior Reverter 
was called to fill the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Naturally, His Holiness shows no inclination in the pre- 
sent situation of affairs to appoint a Nuncio to Madrid. 
To do so would be a humiliation of the Holy See not to 
be thought of. Besides, Rome may have realized that a 
radical change in the politics of Spain might be expected 
at any moment. Certainly, the men of affairs about the 
Vatican were not lacking in intelligence to appreciate the 
fact that the exceedingly unstable conditions hereabouts 
could not be prolonged indefinitely. With all his clever- 
ness, Canalejas could not quell forever the disorders, the 
plottings, the rivalries and the passions tearing asunder 
his own party; “storms lowering on every side made it 
clear to all that his days of supremacy were numbered. 
One may, with entire security, affirm that Canalejas 
would have already fallen, had not he managed to put 
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through the doubtful compromise by which the grave 
economic difficulties facing the State were to be legalized 
through the approval of the budget for 1913. This 
crafty move alone saved him from shipwreck. 

The true situation here is, of course, known in Rome, 
and Rome, therefore, awaits with confidence the sweep- 
ing change necesSarily soon to come, which will mark the 
certain* advent of a day of peace and harmony in the 
diplomatic relations of Spain and the Holy See. 

Meantime, Sefior Canalejas shows no disposition to 
modify his hostile attitude towards the Church. Forced 
to accept the impossibility of pushing for the present his 
“Associations Bill,’ he has made known his determina- 
tion to extend for a year the arrangements at present in 
force, thus violating the promises he had formerly made. 
He had solemnly assured the Bishops, in the session of 
the Senate, November 3, 1910, that his famous “Pad- 
lock Law” would cease to prevail, once he had succeeded 
in securing the passage of an Associations Bill satisfac- 

-tory to himself and to the Vatican. This he firmly be- 
lieved he would achieve within two years and he, there- 
fore, asked for this arrangement for two years only. 
Now he calmly announces that he will extend its pro- 
visions for another year. It is unnecessary to comment 
seriously on the character of such politics, and of such 
government. 

The demand to extend the “Padlock Law” will prob- 
ably be presented to the Cortes immediately after the 
approval of the budget. This will undoubtedly be done 
by the beginning of December, if the legislators act with 
the promptitude the necessary legalization of the econo- 
mic conditions prevailing demands. Then we may see 
the political change I referred to above, and Canalejas 
will find himself once again face to face with the united 
Catholic body, strong in its determination to use every 
legal means to prevent the realization of his policies. 

NorBerto Torcat. 


Notes from Cuba 


CiENFUEGOS, Nov. 20, 1912. 

No one among us expresses discontent over the vic- 
tory of the Conservatives in the late electoral contest for 
the Presidency of the Republic of Cuba. As stated in 
my last letter to AmMERIcA, the Conservative party was 
undoubtedly better prepared for the battle than was its 
Liberal rival. The event shows this; even in the Province 
of Santa Clara, where the Liberals seemed to have con- 
trol, these latter were routed foot and horse. 

The elections passed off very quietly, not so, however, 
the preliminary campaigning. It was a hazardous thing 
to attend political meetings in the earlier weeks before 
the balloting, as revolvers were liable to flash at any 
moment, However, the Washington note to the authori- 
ties of the Island, threatening to intervene for the purpose 
of securing the peace of the elections, sufficed to check un- 
seemly ardor on the part of political leaders, and to 
soothe the restless spirits of some of their too enthu- 
siastic supporters. 

Quite naturally the defeated partisans are crying 
“fraud,” and protests have been made attributing their 
signal defeat to unfair coercion of voters. The members 
of the Guardia Rural are particularly blamed for their 
conduct on election day; it may be that odd cases of 
offensive partisanship occurred, still no one may fairly 
question the fact that good order and peace prevailed 
throughout the Island. 

There have been heard threats that Sefior Menocal 


will never occupy the President’s chair, nay, some affirm 
that they would prefer to welcome the Americans back 
in Havana. Time will tell; storms readily gather in our 
hot climate—sometimes they pass after a harmless bluster, 
sometimes they do dreadful damage in their violent 
careering. It is difficult to foresee the fate in store for 
the new government. 

I suppose I should say something concerning the 
bubonic plague, reports of its appearance in the Island 
having attracted the attention of the outside world. 
Some cases were reported in Havana, imported very 
probably, from Porto Rico. The Sanitary Commission 
however, showed extraordinary energy and activity in 
their war on the rats, with the happy result that but two 
or three cases of infection had to be dealt with in the 
city. The Department of Health is delighted with the 
speedy stamping out of the pest, and in general is doing 
excellent work in the Island. Much remains for them to 
do, however, and they will need al! their resources, large 
as they are, to assure proper hygienic conditions in the 
homes of the peasant and working classes. 

A word regarding the sanitary statistics of Cuba may 
prove of interest to your readers. From the official re- 
ports for the first half of the year 1912, recently pub- 
lished, the mortality rate per 1,000 inhabitants is 12.50, 
in 1911 it was 13.96. The number of deaths in that 
period was 15,063, the total for the year preceding having 
been 32,065. It is clear that the rate varies in different 
localities, being greater in less healthful conditions; yet 
even in Havana itself the rate never passed 17 per 
1,000 in the six months of 1912 reported, whilst in the 
year 1911 it stood at 18.14. The sanitary condition of 
Cuba may surely be admitted to be fairly good. 

Unfortunately, one may not give a similarly satisfac- 
tory testimony as to the moral condition of its inhabitants. 
Facilities are sadly lacking for the catechetical and reli- 
gious instruction of children, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. In lieu of it the “moving picture shows” are un- 
happily too common among us, and the scenes they ordi- 
narily portray are fast ruining the innocence of youthful 
Cubans. The Government ought to use restrictive 
measures to stay the corruption. 

Protestant morality here is somewhat freer than that 
to which we are accustomed, yet despite the easy manner 
of living among some of them and the bad example some 
give, they are making a few proselytes. They are direct- 
ing their attacks openly against the Catholic Church, but 
the ordinary Cuban hears them with indifference, having 
little inclination to follow their teachings. 

For some time back the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been trying to establish itself in various parts 
of the Island. The body has headquarters in Havana, 
and thence extends its activities. Some of its members 
appeared a while back here in Cienfuegos, and planned to 
organize a branch among our young men. The press of 
the province was the first to throw cold water on the 
attempt, and they left us shortly, having accomplished 
nothing. 

The Reilly affair is still a joke with us. No one 
knows where the gentleman has his residence, and in con- 
sequence when the city fathers wished to communicate 
to him the withdrawal of the concession he had received 
for electric tramways in the city, it was necessary to ap- 
peal to the publicity of the press. His conduct in dealing 
with the city causes universal indignation, and it is the 
common verdict that the experience Cienfuegos has had 
with him has retarded for years the progress we ought to 
be making. S.. By 3: 
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Mr. Carnegie’s ‘‘Generosity’’ 


“Grover Cleveland, to my mind, put it right when he 
said that all there was to do for ex-Presidents was to 
treat them just as we would do any good citizen,” is the 
very sensible remark of Senator Gore, in answer to the 
request of a New York Times correspondent for his 
opinion regarding Mr. Carnegie’s latest appearance as a 
benefactor of the world at large. Senator Hoke Smith 
is a bit more caustic in his reference to the Scottish 
Laird’s questionable generosity in founding a fund to 
pension our future ex-Presidents and their widows: “TI 
think it a piece of impudence on his part to suggest such 
a thing, and a reflection on the people that it should be 
considered.” We agree fully with the Senator from 
Georgia. The self-respect of the American people will 
never neéd the assistance of the millionaire Ironmaster, 
should occasion call for a fitting and appropriate ap- 
preciation of the material well-being of one who has 
filled the dignified place of first citizen in our republic. 

The disposition to make men independent of the storm 
and stress of temporal want might, were one permitted 
to make a suggestion to Mr. Carnegie, find more profit- 
able vent in an honest effort to ameliorate the condition 
of the tens of thousands, directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the mighty Trust to which he owes the mil- 
lions he is distributing so ostentatiously. The social 
unrest among us is not due to the lack of comfort among 
the prominent. 


Again the Vile Post Card 


The recent arrest of two Brooklyn women, the proprie- 
tors of small candy stores, who are charged with giving 
children immoral picture postal cards, marks the begin- 
ning of an active crusade started against these corruptors 
of innocence by Miss Grace C, Strachan, District Super- 


intendent of Schools. She reports that during the past 
few months there has been an alarming spread of this 
practice. Petty shop-keepers, it seems, are accustomed to 
stimulate trade by giving purchasers indecent post cards 
as premiums. Magistrate Geisman, before whom the of- 
fenders were arraigned, is thoroughly alive to the gravity 
of the crime. “You are attacking the very foundations 
of our social system when you corrupt our children,” he 
said, “and if I can possibly do so, I shall make you realize 
the enormity of your offence.” This worthy judge has 
also. promised the school authorities that he will assist in 
stamping out this evil by punishing as severely as he can 
all who are convicted of distributing these bad pictures. 

It may be safely asserted that the offence of which the 
two Brooklyn shop-keepers were found guilty is one not 
wholly unknown in other cities of the country. But 
elsewhere are officials and judges attacking the indecent - 
post card evil with the zeal and vigor Miss Strachan and 
Magistrate Geismar have shown? To keep out of the 
hands of school children these vile pictures is certainly a 
work deserving of warm praise. But suggestive post 
cards should also be kept out of shop windows. As con- 
ditions are now, boys and girls on their way to and from 
school are invited to pause and inspect, as we showed in 
our issue of Dec. 23, 1911, vulgar and indecent pictures 
that cannot fail to sully the minds and hearts of youthful 
beholders, and must prove in many instances direct temp- 
tations to grievous sin. The post card evil certainly is 
not abating, but is worse now, probably, than a year 
ago. How can the progress of the pest be stayed? If 
the police authorities will do nothing to keep improper 
pictures from being displayed where children can see 
them, parents can at least withdraw their patronage from 
those merchants and shop-keepers who place these inde- 
cent post cards in their windows and show cases. Now- 
adays an attack on the purse often drives the devil out 
with wondrous potency. 


The ‘‘Reichspost’s’’ War News 


The attention of close readers of the daily newspapers 
has been attracted by a noteworthy change of tone mani- 
fested during the past ten days by many of our great 
dailies in their press despatches -concerning the Balkan 
war incidents. The enthusiasm characterizing the re- 
cital of the overwhelming nature of the Allied 
triumph, marking almost every step in the progress of 
the campaign, appears to have cooled, and the insinua- 
tion is broadly conveyed that telegrams to the Vienna 
Reichspost from the Bulgarian Army headquarters, prac- 
tically the one source of our earlier information, are not 
unimpeachable records of fact. The London Daily 
Chronicle’s military correspondent, indeed, is out with 
the admission that it has long been apparent that their 
author was “inspired” from official sources. 

_ A special cable to the New York Times gives us a sug- 
gestion it may be well to heed as we seek the reason of 
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this remarkable change of sentiment. King Ferdinand, 
it assures us, enjoys a_ well-founded reputation for 
shrewdness, and with the object lesson of the Turko- 
Italian war before his eyes, he could not with prudence 
have failed to make provision against the eventuality 
of anti-Bulgarian misrepresentation. It goes on to say: 


“The plain truth is, that to fight Turkey was not only 
to fight the Ottoman Army, but its international backers 
and financiers as well, and all the organs and agencies of 
the international press that are subject to their influence. 

“Italy learned this lesson to her cost. King Ferdinand 
may possibly have profited by her experience and have 
wished, by allowing precedence to be given to the only 
non-Jewish organ of any prominence in Austria, to open 
for his own news and views a privileged channel to the 
outer world. Could he have witnessed the eagerness of 
the international press to buy up the Reichspost de- 
spatches at any price, he would doubtless have smiled 
internally.” 


It is no new thing on the Continent, the despatch of 
the Chronicle’s correspondent concedes, for the Govern- 
ment to have an inspired organ, and the journal which 
performs this function is not necessarily discredited 
when, as sometimes happens, it is made the channel for 
misleading information. Accuracy in statements in 
which the “inspired” correspondent details his personal 
experience is, to be sure, looked for by the reading 
public. But, the Chronicle writer explains, “such pass- 
ages are extremely rare in Lieutenant Wagner’s tele- 
grams, and consist chiefly of conversations with prisoners 
and of attacks on Adrianople, the correctness of which 
have not been called in question.” 


Oil Monopoly in Germany 


The Standard Oil interests appear to have a serious 
conflict on hand. There have been efforts more or less 
sustained on the part of several European nations dur- 
ing some years past to hamper the American Trust’s 
development, and in Germany matters seem to be about. 
to reach a crisis. A bill has been prepared by the Im- 
perial Government under which a monopoly in the. sale 
of illuminating oil has been organized, with fair pros- 
pect that it will become a law at the approaching session 
of the Reichstag. The bill authorizes the creation of a 
corporation, in which the German Government will 
largely participate, to purchase and distribute illuminat- 
ing oil to dealers in Germany, at an agreed maximum 
price, under an exclusive license for at least thirty years. 
This corporation is to take over voluntarily, or by con- 
demnation, all of the extensive retail distributing plant 
of the Pure Oil Company, the German Branch of the 
Standard’ Oil) 

The explanation of the projected move vouchsafed by 
Germany is a simple one. It proposes to stop competi- 
tion in the retail oil business, and to utilize the profits 
accruing from the State monopoly to “further public 
social undertakings” throughout the Empire, and it 


intimates broadly that its intended action is a matter 
pertaining to its own purely internal affairs, and as such 
not open to the interference of any outside influence. 

The Standard Oil people claim that the Government 
monopoly is bound to prove injurious to them, since it 
will almost directly destroy the great German wholesale 
trade in oil which Americans now enjoy. This German 
officials deny, contending that there will be no inter- 
ference whatever with the wholesale trade of American 
oil producers, since the “Regie,” as the new corporation 
will be called, would buy all of its oil from America. 
Were this true, there would be little reason for the 
Standard Oil Company to urge the United States to 
take such diplomatic action as shall serve to render the 
German Government’s plan less injurious to the industry 
in America. Reports, claimed by the Standard Oil peo- 
ple to be semi-official, make it appear, however, that 
back of the bill now before the Reichstag is one of the 
most powerful German banks, the head of which is 
strongly opposed to oil competition from America. The 
syndicate controlled by this financier has, it is affirmed, 
invested almost $20,000,000 in Southern European oil 
properties, with the avowed determination to force their 
products upon the market, and eventually to exclude the 
American oil. 

Reports from Berlin on the eve of the discussion of 
the projected bill in the Reichstag seem to indicate little 
confidence on the part of the American interests that 
effective diplomatic opposition to the bill will emanate 
from Washington. These, we are informed, have in con- 
sequence centred all their efforts on a publicity campaign 
to show the disastrous effects likely to follow the Ger- 
man attempt to end the Standard Oil’s operation in the 
Fatherland. 

The question raised by the controversy has an interest 
much wider than appears on the surface. “It is,” says 
the New York World, “another international issue raised 
by dollar diplomacy; a new disclosure of the close re- 
lations between governments and big business.” It 
makes the further claim that “the issue is the more in- 
teresting because it is not wholly of foreign growth.” 
The plan, it adds, “for Federal charters and govern- 
mental regulation of large corporations, as advocated by 
the Progressives, would, if adopted, soon put our Gov- 
ernment into a position not dissimilar from Brazil in the 
coffee trade, and Germany in her purposed oil monopoly.” 


University Expansion 


A subscriber writing to the New York Evening Post, 
October 7, calls attention to an evident evil produced by 
the unrestricted spreading out of the activities of State 
Universities. “Are there not reasons to fear,” he asks, 
“that our State Universities are allowing themselves to 
be flattered, persuaded, and driven into attempting much 
more than any human institutioris can successfully per- 
form? Instead of devoting themselves to one definite 
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and all important but difficult task, the traditional task 


of universities since there have been universities, these 
institutions must now have, or pretend to have, a hand 
in the business of everybody. Knowledge is power; the 
State University is the home of knowledge, therefore 
the State University must make it its direct and im- 
mediate business to see that everything in the State which 
maintains it goes right, from the drawing up and en- 
forcement of laws, to the installation of sewerage sys- 
tems in all the small towns of the State, and the instruc- 
tive entertainment of rural communities at country 
schoolhouses on long winter evenings.” 

As an inevitable result of this undue expansion into 
the fields of the world and of its consequent mischievous 
influence on the ambitions of members of the university 
faculty, we find that the “good teacher” is a disappearing 
type in our big schools. The university professor of to- 
day may be respected because he serves on commissions, 
goes abroad as an ambassador of the republic, heads 
some movement which makes a dramatic appeal to the 
public attention, or perhaps merely excites and keeps 
excited the news instinct of the reporters of the daily 
press, but he is not respected as a good teacher, or even 
as a teacher at all. The writer of the communication to 
the Post gives the very obvious explanation. “All men, 
including even university presidents and professors, are 
of limited powers. The man who spends himself in de- 
livering university’ extension lectures, serving on com- 
missions, and helping to whip legislation into some kind 
of tolerable shape before it is placed upon the statute 
books of the State, cannot also spend himself in teaching 
his classes made up of students in residence at the uni- 
versity.” 


Marvelous Results of Dieting 


According to a pamphlet on “How to Prolong Human 
Life Through Diet,” published recently by Dr. Axel Emil 
Gibson, a California physician, the complete regeneration 
of the human race, it would seem, can be effected simply 
- by eating the proper food in a joyful spirit. Therefore, 
if we would wish to live to see the children of our 
children’s children—and who does not?—we should 
avoid taking meat and fruit at the same meal; conscien- 
tious Democrats though we may be, we must also shun, 
like the plague, “free sugar” of all kinds, while to sober 
ourselves in prosperity and to line with silver the clouds 
of adversity, we need only remember that having “too 
good a stomach” is a great misfortune. It is immoral to 
be able to digest everything we eat. 

But vital as is the importance of what we eat, no less 
momentous is the disposition in which we take our meals. 
“A bit of bad news at the dinner table,” this doctor warns 
us, “may stop the gastric secretions of a nervous person 
as suddenly as a paralytic stroke; while a cherished piece 
of news may with equal promptness raise the digestion of 
a dyspeptic into normal power. Fear, gloom, envy, jeal- 


ousy, hatred, etc., act as dead weights on digestion, and 
may even turn the gastric juices into violent poisons.” 

So much then depends on the mental state of diners that 
a dish of fresh sawdust, seasoned only with a serene and 
grateful soul, will prove more nourishing, we may infer, 
than the most elaborate course dinner eaten in fear and 
rancor, owing to the presence of haughty waiters, or to 
the magnitude of the impending bill. Nay, even the 
leaden rolls and turbid coffee of the domestic breakfast 
table may be made digestible and appetizing if served 
with a sunny smile and a merry jest. 

To show us how wonderfully the digestion is affected 
by the emotions, Dr. Gibson then tells of a hapless guinea 
pig, that died within an hour after receiving a hypodermic 
injection of the liquid gathered from a cold window pane 
on which an angry Italian had breathed. “There is also 
experimental ground,” the Doctor assures us “for the 
statement, that the readiness or tardiness of the bite of 
an animal to heal, depends entirely on the psychic condi- 
tion of the animal that caused it—if done in playfulness 
and inadvertently, or with malicious intent.” 

Would that guinea pig’s life, we wonder, have been 
brought as quickly to an untimely end by the breath of an 
indignant Turk? Or, if we may dally further with false 
surmise, had the breath of a jovial native of the African 
Gold Coast been injected into the blameless animal, as its 
knell was knolled, would it have instantly recovered and 
be a blithe and frisking guinea pig to-day? What a pity 
that the experiment was not tried! 

With regard to the interesting results of the “psychic 
condition” in which animals that attack us happen to be, 
the theory opens alluring fields of research. Prudent 
persons, to be sure, make it a rule not to caress mad 
dogs; Our Dumb Animals, we remember, used to caution 
its readers against speaking harshly to the cow, lest her 
milk be thereby impoverished, and on the same principle, 
no doubt, we should praise in their hearing our successful 
hens and industrious bees, so that the supply of eggs and 
honey may remain undiminished. But are there no bene- 
volent hornets or sweet-tempered mosquitos, whose stings 
because inflicted “in playfulness” and without “malicious 
intent,” we would not mind? It isa regrettable fact that 
the “psychic conditions” of these insects is uniformly 
bad. 

Finally, in an illuminating chapter on “Diet as a Social 
Duty,” Dr. Gibson tells us that refraining from a dan- 
gerous dish “means a corresponding power of self-con- 
trol, transmitted to all the tempted ones at the world’s 
great banquet-table; while surrender to temptation, in 
defiance of any subsequent injury to. digestion, or any 
weakening of health, strength and usefulness, due to the 
indulgence, goes down in the unwritten moral records of 
the world as an act of baseness and brutal disregard for 
the self-hood, purity and final moral redemption of the 
human races 

This is a solemn thought. May it give pause to the 
thoughtless wight who would sacrifice the happiness of 
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mankind to a second cup of coffee! May it stay the 
hand of the weakling who would imperil the future of 
our race by reaching for a favorite dessert! But that it 
will keep physicians like Dr. Axel Emil Gibson from 
riding a hobby to death we have but little hope. 


—_—_—__¢.6 9—__ 


News despatches of last week informed us of a sig- 
nificant step onward in the progress of our Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington. Following the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the University, Cardinal Gibbons 
announced that the institution will cooperate with the 
Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium, in the com- 
pilation and publication of the works of Oriental Christian 
writers. The aid of distinguished Catholic savants in 
Europe has been pledged, and the works, it is proposed, 
will be issued annually until a complete record of such 
writings shall have been compiled. These will include 
writings on religious matters from Syriac, Coptic, Ethi- 
opic and Arabic sources. 

The enterprise is one entirely worthy of the scholarly 
activities of both schools and one that deserves the sin- 
cerest “Godspeed” from every friend of advanced Cath- 
olic educational work. May one be permitted to express 
the hope that this promise of a wider extension of the 
University’s influence may soon be followed by the in- 
troduction of another phase of activity already meriting 
the attention of university men in this country. An ex- 
change system among the professors of Louvain and 
Washington would surely be as productive of good re- 
sults in Catholic educational work as the vogue has 
proved to be in the close-knit relations it has developed 
between Harvard and Berlin. 


—_——_- @ 


Congressman Berger, who owns the United States, 
‘proposes to show his love of liberty by driving the 
Apostolic Delegate out of the country for daring to 
state that Socialism is anti-Christian. No doubt, fore- 
seeing this calamity, the Greeks have just captured 
Mitylene from the Turks. As that happens to be His 
Excellency’s titular See, he will have somewhere to go 
in case Berger is victor. 


———__+ 6 » —__—_— 


The prevalent superstition about the thirst that per- 
petually rages in the ecclesiastical soul for political power 
has just received a rude shock by something that has 
happened in the much troubled Island of Santo 
Domingo. In flat violation of present-day traditions, 
Archbishop Nouel was chosen President of the Republic, 
under an agreement between the American Commission 
and Generals Vasquez and Sanchez, to succeed President 
Victoria, until a free election could be held. It must 
have surprised the politicians to find that the Archbishop 
was not at all eager for the Presidential chair, but wants 
it to be occupied by some one else, 


LITERATURE 


Time and Change. 
ton, Mifflin Co. $1.10. 


In the realm of human science all roads lead to Philosophy ; 
hence it happens that we find the venerable dean of American 
naturalists in his latest book entering upon the Grand Way, where 
he is brought face to face with really great questions. In 
“Time and Change” Mr. Burroughs discusses the origin, destiny, 
and inner nature of that World of Life which in its lighter 
aspects has been so dear to him these many years. The out- 
come of his long “brooding and thinking” is that Evolution is 
the last word human reason is thus far able to offer on these 
momentous subjects. 

If “Time and Change” should ever find its way into a History 
of Philosophy—an event highly improbable—it would be speedily 
classified as a jumble of Spencer’s Agnosticism, Haeckel’s 
Monism, and Bergson’s Creative Evolution. The danger of this 
book lies, not in the subtlety of its argument, for it is singularly 
innocent of argument, but in the hypnotic method it employs. 
When specialized erudition closes one’s eyes to a myriad of facts 
and aspects of reality, the impression produced may easily be 
mistaken for a picture of reality. Over-concentration is 
the straight road to hallucination. We do not mean to imply 
that the author of set purpose deceives his readers—there is such 
a thing as auto-suggestion; but what we do insist on is that the 
use of such methods may be disastrous in its consequences. 

It is not the array of facts drawn from Geology, Embryology, 
Paleontology. and kindred sciences, familiar to every modern 
student, that is of special interest to the curious reader of this 
work, but rather the chain of reasoning that could have led to 
such unhesitating conclusions as the following: “All the life 
upon the globe, including man, with all his marvelous powers, 
surely originated upon the globe, surely arose out of the non- 
living and the non-thinking, not by the fiat of some power ex- 
ternal to nature, but through the creative energy inherent in 
nature and ever active there.” (p. 210.) “Creation has been a 
continuous process and the Creator has been this principle 
of evolution inherent in all matter.”—“Man is undoubtedly of 
animal origin.” (p. 188). “The god called Evolution makes us.” 

No evolutionist even, who has any sense of syllogistic decency, 

makes so bold a claim as this to-day. Quotations might be multi- 
plied from the writings of those who are known as standard 
evolutionary biologists, to the effect that there is no evidence 
strictly so called, establishing the fact of transformation of 
species. The zealous strivings to answer the question “Quomodo 
sit?” are inspired largely by the hope of finding thereby a con- 
clusive proof “Quod sit”’ Everyone knows how forlorn the 
search for a Chief Factor has been, from the days of Natural 
Selection to the present. 
- What then can have lifted the veil from before the eyes of 
Mr. Burroughs and given him so “sure and undoubted” a vision 
of the Evolutionary Process? His own answer is, despite the 
promise of the preface, that it is neither observation nor reason, 
but “an act of scientific faith.” “I find myself accepting certain 
things on the authority of science which so far transcend my ex- 
perience, and the experience of the race and all the knowledge 
of the world, in fact which come so. near being unthinkable, that 
I call my acceptance of them an act of scientific faith.” (p. 175.) 
Among these articles of his faith is the animal origin of man, 
“a fact so transcending our experience, that we can receive it 
only by an act of scientific faith, as our fathers received the 
dogmas of the Church by an act of religious faith.” Is not this 
the kind of brooding which accounts for the evolutionary doc- 
trine of Haeckel’s charts, Grant Allen’s fables, and Jack Lon- 
don’s novels? 

Faith is highly commendable when an authoritative voice 
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speaks. The question here is: Does Science or Nature utter the 
words this author puts into her mouth? What Science and 
Nature and Reason do reiterate most insistently is that no effect 
is produced without an adequately sufficient cause. To speak of 
the “spotless pond-lily rising and unfolding its snowy petals, and 
its trembling heart of gold, from the black slime-of the pond,” 
as proof or illustration to the contrary, is very cheap trifling 
in a very serious matter. 

Closely allied to the Gospel of Scientific Faith is that mys- 
terious intuition by which Time is revealed to us as the all- 
powerful agent in effecting the marvels of Evolution. Without 
attempting an analysis of the concept of time—its ability or in- 
ability to do anything—it requires but little philosophical acu- 
men to see that if life ever sprang from non-living matter, it 
must have done so in the twinkling of an eye. Any half-way 
stage is inconceivable. Still less, of course, could those poor 
elements of time and change account for man’s appearance upon 
the globe. No matter how serviceable time may have been in 
preparing the way,-when the critical point was reached, the 
great chasm had to be crossed in an instant, or not at all. Time 
counted for very little when the real work was to be done. 
An active efficiency was then demanded capable of calling into 
existence that being who is so sharply and abruptly marked off 
from, and so vastly superior to, all the rest of corporeal crea- 
tion. 

Appalling as is the blasphemy of this innocent looking little 
’ book, it serves to bring into bold relief what a monstrosity the 
god of evolutionary philosophy is. He has passed through 
eternities of blind groping—even more and more degraded as 
we retrace the long road in thought; yet he is absolutely self- 
sufficing. He reaches his culminating glory in man’s reason; 
yet he contradicts, by his whole life-history, the first principles 
of that reason. Clearly either the god of evolution, or reason 
itself must be dethroned. Some of our leading popular philoso- 
phers have in their desperation accepted the latter alternative. 


Iho dis des 


Choice Literature. Seven Books compiled by SHERMAN 
WitirAms. New York: American Book Co. 

Carlyle says we are all poets when we read a poem well, and 
we all know that correct reading aloud is a most entertaining 
accomplishment. Any suggestion that will help towards its ac- 
quisition or conservation amongst us deserves a hearty welcome. 
Much of the technique of the art should be mastered in the early 
years of childhood. We are all familiar with the wonderful in- 
fluence wrought upon a child who has had a mother to read to 
him, from a book of literary merit, every day of his early years. 
The goodly influence shows itself in his refined speech, the 
charm of his reading, his liking for good books, and, later on, 
in the directness and taste of his English writing. Skill in public 
reading might be taken as an indication of one’s literary training 
and general culture. Was it not the method in vogue years ago 
of classifying school children? “What reader are you in?” was 
the test question to locate the child’s progress. Most of us have 
very vivid recollections of the school readers of years ago. 
Some very lasting mental pictures have been derived from those 
same well-thumbed books—pictures, perhaps, of a Russian winter 
and a pack of wolves pursuing a sled, or of a bobolink swaying 
on the tree top in early spring, or of the hermit in his cell di- 
lating on contentment. 

Now-a-days two general purposes are kept in view in prepar- 
ing readers for the grammar classes, not merely to teach the 
children to read, but also to introduce them to a survey of good 
literature. Hence we have had for school use children’s editions 
of very many of the English classics. In Williams’ “Choice 
Literature” have been collected together in seven readers selec- 
tions representing a wide and varied field of English Literature, 
beginning with Mother Goose and translations from Grimm and 


Andersen, and gradually advancing to the dignity of Byron, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Macaulay and Victor Hugo. The selections 
are made with good judgment and are well arranged. We 
strongly recommend the series to the consideration of teachers 
interested in the art of good English reading aloud. In publish- 
ing the selection on p. 194, Book Seven, however, the compiler 
has overlooked the susceptibilities of some of his possible pa- 
trons. Such vapid twaddle about Galileo is out of place in am 
up-to-date school reader. P. F. O’GorMAN, S.J. 


Gateways to Literature and.Other Essays. By BRANDER 
Matruews. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Here is a new volume from Columbia’s well-known pro- 
fessor of literature. The first of his twelve essays, which 
gives the work its title, is so carefully composed and so rich 
in book lore that it must have had a stimulating effect on 
the young men who first heard it as a lecture. The author 
told them of the “unfading joy in a lasting friendship with a 
great writer,’ but gave the warning, too, that “Life is in- 
fluenced by literature as much as literature is influenced by 
life. Many a suicide in Germany was the result of Werther’s 
self-pitying somsmows; and many a young man in France took 
pattern by Balzac’s sorry heroes.’’ “In Behalf of the General 
Reader” Professor Matthews, in another paper, girds pleas- 
antly at. pedantic authors whose ideal book is one “containing 
but two or three lines of text at the top” of each page, “the 
remaining space being surrendered to foot notes.” As 
“Devil’s Advocate” the essayist urges that the right of 
Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin and Samuel Johnson “to ex- - 
alted celebrity should be sharply challenged.” As regards 
Carlyle we echo a fervent “Amen.” Professor Matthews is 
probably correct when he calls book reviewing not criticism 
exactly, but “the art of informing readers just what the 
latest volume is in kind, in character and in quality,” but in 
“A Note on Anatole France,’ when he tells us that that 
author is not immoral but “sometimes indecent” merely, and 
that music stands “completely outside ethics,” old-fashioned 
folk will demur. For they have always held that the con- 
nection between the indecent and the immoral is very close, 
and they think that if Professor Matthews will but read over 
again carefully “Alexander’s Feast” he will agree with Dry- 
den that ethics and music are near relatives. W. D. 

\ 

History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. By 
HARTMAN Grisar, S.J. Authorized English Translation. Vol- 
ume III. St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.50. 

In this volume, notwithstanding the large print, generous 
margins and many illustrations, Father Grisar manages to 
touch on a great many various things. He continues the 
story of Justinian’s harsh treatment of Vigilius, tells us of 
Pelagius I and his successors, of Narses in Italy, of the Van- 
dals and so on. He has something to say on the decline of 
Roman culture and of the Latin language, and on the rise of 
the Franks. He alludes to the clergy and their abuses, the 
perennial question of celibacy, the Lateran Basilica, rites 
and ceremonies of various kinds, inscriptions, pictures, mo- 
saics and other matters archeological. The book, like the 
volumes already published, is a handsome one and it has 
many illustrations. H. W. 


Americans and Others. By Acnres ReppLier, Litt.D. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.10. 

To finish at a sitting or two an entire volume of essays, if 
they be among the best of their kind, does the author an in- 
justice, for this elass of literature can be thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated only by leisurely and cultivated .readers. 
Miss Repplier’s old friends and new admirers should take up 
this latest volume of hers only in a quiet hour and then read 
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but a score of pages at a time. Of these fourteen essays 
some have never been published before, while all abound in 
that delicate humor, graceful fancy and easy familiarity with 
the world’s best authors, which were conspicuous even in 
Jher books of twenty-five years ago. Miss Repplier’s use of 
anecdotes, quotations and allusions is particularly apt, and 
few writers of the day are more clever at flattering the in- 
telligence of their readers. 


The best essay in this book is hard to select. “The Ques- 
tion of Politeness” is excellent; likewise “The Mission of 
Humor,” while “Charity” is amusing enough. ‘The per- 


petual surrender which politeness dictates,’ this author be- 
lieves, “cuts down to a reasonable figure the sum total of our 
selfishness. To listen when we are bored, to talk when we 
are listless, to stand when we are tired, to praise when we 
are indifferent, to accept the companionship of a stupid ac- 
quaintance when we might at the expense of politeness es- 
cape to a clever friend, to endure with smiling composure 
the near presence of people who are distasteful to us—these 
things and many like them brace the sinews of our souls. 
They set a fine and delicate standard for common inter- 
course. They discipline us for the good of the community.” 
“All the time he could spare from the neglect of his duties 
he gave to the adornment of his person” was a jest, says 
Miss Repplier, that provoked an enquiring letter from a 
British reader, and she well observes that “the epigrammatic 
remark of a Boston woman that men get and forget, and 
women give and forgive, shows the fine, sharp finish of 
Sydney Smith or Sheridan.” This Catholic essayist repeats 
with evident relish the story of the reply made by “the Papal 
chamberlain to Prince Herbert Bismarck, when that noble- 
man, being in attendance upon the Emperor, pushed rudely— 
and unbidden—into Pope Leo’s audience chamber. ‘I am 
Prince Herbert Bismarck,’ shouted the German. ‘That,’ said 
the urbane Italian, ‘explains, but does not excuse your con- 
duct.” Miss Repplier’s essays are full of passages as bright 
and discerning as those here quoted. 
W. D. 


Cease Firing. By: Mary JoHNSTON. 
Mifflin Co. $1.40. 

The numerous readers who found Miss Johnston’s “Long Roll” 
so fascinating a novel will be eager to secure this latest book of 
hers. For “Cease Firing” is a masterly narrative “of the war 
between the States,” from the siege of Vicksburg to the evacua- 
tion of Richmond. Coming as they do from a woman’s pen, the 
vividness and accuracy of the battle scenes in this volume are 
remarkable. They must have cost the author a vast amount of 
reading, travelling, and observation, for she has descrip- 
tions of the battle of Gettysburg, of the Virginia Campaigns 
and of the fall of Vicksburg that no student of our Civil War 
can afford to miss. Indeed the “American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation” could make, from selected pages in 
Miss Johnston’s novel, an excellent tract on the horrors of war. 

In this book the reader follows the fortunes of Désirée Gail- 
lard, a Louisiana maiden, and Edward Carey, a Virginian, lovers 
twain who marry early in the story and manage to keep quite 
near each other till they meet death together in South Carolina 
at the hands of Northern marauders. 

In the course of her narrative Miss Johnston gives us striking 
portraits of Confederate generals, introduces a jovial Irish priest 
of Southern sympathies, and describes the burning of an Ursu- 
line convent in Columbia. “The nuns and the young girls,” she 
writes, “their pupils, and the women who had come for refuge 
stayed the night in the churchyard. It was cold and there was a 
high wind. The leafless branches of the trees clattered in it, and 
below, on their knees, the nuns murmured prayers, their half- 
frozen hands fingering their rosaries. The young girls drew 


Boston: Houghton, 


together for warmth, and the Mother Superior stood, counselling 
and comforting. And the convent burned and the city burned, 
with a roaring and crackling of flames and a shouting of men.” 
When morning dawned General Sherman came to the church- 
yard and, hat in hand, spoke to the Mother Superior and ex- 
pressed his regret at the accidental burning of the convent, and 
ordered that “any yet standing house in town that she might 
designate should be reserved for her, her nuns and pupils.” 


Myths of the Modocs. By JeremiAn Curtin. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00 net. 

The Modocs are Oregon Indians and will be remembered by 
most of us for the trouble they gave the Government in 1872-73. 
Mr. Curtin visited the remnants of the tribe, now quartered on a 
reservation in Indian Territory, and has gathered into this vol- 
ume the stories common among them about their origin. The 
collection may be of interest to the ethnologist, but like most 
of the traditions relative to the beginnings of savage people, the 
narratives, while being poetic at times, are frequently childish, 
ridiculous and, of course, superstitious. However, as all that 
is descriptive of them, it is precious, especially as here and there 
are gleams of the primitive revelations made to mankind, but 


‘on the other hand, Mr. Curtin is very much astray in his asser- 


tion that “no people could be more religious than were the 
Indians before the advent of the white man. They had no ob- 
servance, rite or custom which they did not believe to be God- 
given.” As a matter of fact the aboriginal Americans wor- 
shipped the devil more than they did the Great Spirit, and most 
of their rites and ceremonies were the outcome of this diabolism. 
The very sweatbaths referred to in this volume were based on 
superstition. Moreover, if morality has anything to do with 
religion, the tribes were certainly the very reverse of religious 
before the advent of the whiteman. The idea that the noble 
Indian practiced all the human virtues is one of the myths that 
novelists are responsible for. He was plunged.in the most 
abominable vices. Mr. Curtin is the distinguished translator of 
the works of Sienkiewicz, and that of itself is sufficient to dignify 
the book. 


Literature, a Lecture by John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
Edited with Notes and Studies by Gimpert J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 

As this chapter from “The Idea of a University” represents 
Newman at his best, which means a great deal, and as Father 
Garraghan shows himself to be a well-equipped and thoroughly 
experienced professor of literature, this work is an excellent 
book for the use of Freshman or Sophomore classes. Following 
the text of the Cardinal’s lecture are sixty-eight pages of notes, 
“Rhetorical Studies” and “Studies in Literary Theory,” with 
analysis and searching questions in abundance. Father Garra- 
ghan’s chapters on “The Function of Literature,” on “Literature 
and Art,’ and on “Literature and Morality” are particularly 
good. Newman the stylist he well describes as “forceful without 
being abrupt or unmusical; and he is graceful and even elegant 
without being feeble or unimpressive. His style indeed, 
while it employs every grace and refinement of expression, does 
not by any means suggest a sort of holiday manner, one for 
large occasions only and unsuited to ordinary needs. On the 
contrary, there is something practical and businesslike about it, 
and that to a degree not exemplified perhaps in any other Eng- 
lish writer.’ The book makes a good companion volume for 
Father Donnelly’s notes and exercises on “The Second Spring.” 


As the doctrines of Eather Tyrrell, which have been con- 
demned by the Church, are reaffirmed and defended in the 
“Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell,’ by M. D. Petre, 
which has been sent us by Longmans, Green & Co., we of 
course cannot commend it to our readers. The work is in 
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two volumes, the first of which is an autobiography, and the 
second a life by Miss Petre. Its price is $6.00. 


Father Campbell has in press a translation of the two short 
treatises of the great theologian, Leonard Lessius, S.J., which 
are commonly known as “The Names of God” and “Medita- 
tive Summaries of the Divine Perfections.” Although written 
three hundred years ago, they have never yet appeared in 
English. They will make a small octavo of about 250 pages 
and will be printed in large type on thick paper. A portrait 
of Lessius—a reproduction from an old steel engraving—will 
form the frontispiece. The universally admitted sanctity of 
.Lessius and his exalted position among the great teachers of 
the Church combine to place these studies of the Divine Attri- 
bute on an exceptionally exalted plane as contributions to 
devotional literature. They will be very valuable for spiritual 
reading and meditation, and even for visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. The “Meditative Summaries” are the best exam- 
ples we know of what people who meditate are accustomed 
to describe as Colloquies. The book will be ready for Christ- 
mas. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Faustula. By John Ayscough. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford: ; 
Philostratus: In Honour of Apollonius of Tyana. (2 Vol.) Translated 
by J. S. Phillimore. 7s. 
Fordham University Press, New York: 
Modern Progress and History. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. $2.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 
The Gorgon’s Head. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 60 cents; The Golden 
Touch. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 60 cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Five Centuries of English Poetry. 
biography and Life of George Tyrrell. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 
Heroes of Science. By Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. 


David McKay, Philadelphia: 
Madrigali. By T. A. Daly. $1.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
The Kiss, and Other Stories. By Anton Tchekhoff. Translated by R. 
E. C. Long, $1.50; The Mortal Gods, and Other Plays. By Olive T. 
Dargan, $1.50; The Last Frontier. By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. 


$1735. 


By Rev. George O’Neill, S.J.; Auto- 
(2 Vol.) By M. D. Pétre, $6.00. 


German Publication: 


L. Pustet, Innsbruck: 


Betrachtungen tuber das heiligste Herz Jesu. Won Dr. Federigo C. Pena. 


MUSIC 


Mass in E Flat for Chorus of Mixed Voices. 
Brarr, Mus. Doc. New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 

This mass is in modern music of a fashion made familiar 
by composers such as Hummel. The style is one which has 
been popular in England for many years, and while Mr. Blair 
has not broken away from it in any essential feature, he has 
made an earnest effort to bring this style of music into closer 
conformity with the regulations of the Holy Father. He has 
sought to infuse into it a religious character, at times with 
comparative success, as in the first part of the Credo. The 
influence of the Motu Proprio can also be felt in the con- 
struction of the work, which follows that of the Liturgy more 
or less faithfully. Its manner of interpreting the words of 
the mass is, however, dramatic rather than spiritual. There 
might well be a more definite and sustained plan, with more 
skill in the development of the thematic material. The mass 
is characteristic of a transition period, and should be judged 
on that basis. As in all transitions, there may be a question 
as to its permanent value, but under present conditions it 
will be welcomed by many, and will*undoubtedly give pleas- 
ure. J. Ba We 


By Hucu 


“Adoratio Crucis” von Gustav Erlemann (Bantus-Verlag) 
is an original musical setting of the words of the ancient 


hymn. “Crux Fidelis.” The music is arranged for solo voice,. 
or for four equal or mixed voices. The composition is pleas- 
ing and devotional and can be used at the service of the Way 
of the Cross, or at the “Three Hours” on Good Friday. 


EDUCATION 
Catholics and the Public Schools 


During the recent political campaign a frequently reiterated’ 
charge made against Catholics by: publications of the Menace 
stripe was that of our supposed purpose to destroy the public 
school—to control it to our own ends, or at least to secure such 
influence in its management as to hamper it by clerical domina- 
tion and to deprive it of its broad, free spirit. A favorite argu- 
ment was that of direct quotation. What Catholics say and have 
said of the State schools was blazoned forth as an irrefutable 
proof of their sinister designs on this blessed bulwark of our 
civic liberties. 

To be sure little heed was given to the invariably present 
thought underlying Catholic criticism of the system—the abso- 
lute need of religious training in the public schools if the genuine: 
purpose of educational work is toe be achieved. Respect for re- 
ligious conviction forms no part in the make-up of the men who- 
attacked us. Besides, maliciously setting this point aside, it 
was, of course, an easy task to ignore the ever-repeated con- 
tention of Catholics that we have, as Catholics, no quarrel with 
the system in its other phases. If we criticise these at all, we 
do so using the common privilege of every American citizerr 
eager to correct what appears to him to be a defect in an insti- 
tution supported and sustained by the taxation of the people. 

Nor are we alone in our objection to the non-religious char- 
acter of the instruction imparted in ‘the public schools. The 
spread of the movement among non-Catholics favoring a school 
reform in that special direction is certainly not unknown to the 
characterless writers of the Menace staff. However, it suited 
their purpose, as it suited the mean designs of the imitators of 
their mendacity who, in the last campaign, scattered the lying 
leaflets attacking the Church and its followers, to find in dis- 
torted phrases snatched from an innocent context triumphant 
proof that Catholics meant to rule or ruin the public schools. 

It will scarcely-turn to kindlier thinking the minds of such 
as have been guilty of the lying campaign, particularly fierce in 
Illinois, Iowa and in other Middle Western States, to reiterate 
the Catholic position concerning the public school system. But 
it may do good in the case of honest men who unfortunately 
have been led astray by the absurd statements scattered broad- 
cast by politicians ready to dare all to destroy the prestige of a 
Catholic opponent. 

Public education as conducted in the United States, then, 
say we Catholics, is based on radically unsound principles since 
it makes no provision for what is essentially of first importance 
in the development of the child—his religious and moral training. 
Holding this as fundamental we may not use the privilege it 
offers and we must, even at the cost of a weary burden of vol- 
untarily accepted expense, secure for Catholic children a.system 
of religious formation that will tend to produce a type of char- 
acter fit to meet virtuously the temptations and the exigencies 
of modern life. Naturally, as citizens just as loyal to the Re- 
public as those about us, we object to the unfair dealing implied 
in taxing us for the support of an institution whose benefits we 
may not in conscience enjoy, and we would gladly welcome a 
reform calculated to relieve us of that burden. However, until 
our fellow-citizens shall have recognized our perfectly just com- 
plaint and shall have adopted a plan—there are several entirely 
feasible suggestions available—to give us a “square deal” we 
cheerfully accept the inevitable and, as honorable citizens, pay 
our share of the public school tax while we contribute as well 
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the millions required for the building and upkeep of our own 
schools. 

To be sure we do not propose to forego the privilege, inherent 
in every American citizen, legitimately to agitate in a matter 
we deem unfair, and to use every lawful means to establish what 
we consider our constitutional right. Further than this, as was 
said above, Catholics, as Catholics, have no quarrel with the 
public school system. If individuals among us criticise its scope 
or its plan or its methods and urge reform in these, they do 
but that which is very commonly done by educationists of note 
in all the wide extent of the country. 

Meantime the attention of the unworthy fomentors of the 
“malicious policy pursued by the Menace and its kind may be 
called to a series of articles published in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal in its issues of August, September, October and No- 
vember of the current year. That magazine is certainly not a 
Catholic organ, neither is it particularly susceptible to Catholic 
influence or swayed by Catholic principle. Yet its editors affirm, 
with a graver assurance than any Catholic publicist could show 
“we have now presented, in what we believe to be a 
convincing manner, the evils of the American Public School 
system which have led to its present inefficiency.” 

“Ts the Public School a Failure?” it asks, and the articles re- 
ferred to answer: “It is: the most momentous failure in our 
American life to-day.’ And in the issues of the four months 
named it endeavors to prove its thesis by the testimony of recog- 
nized authorities, none of them Catholic and all, presumably, 
loyal and devoted citizens of the Republic. In the November 
Journal there are set forth, “from among many more, the terse 
judgments of a few educators—who of all people ought to know 
—prominent professional men, editors, and observing foreigners 
who come among us with eyes wide open.” 

With exceeding pleasure we quote a select few of these judg- 
ments, for the comfort and edification of the distributors of 
the political leaflets which cried “treason” because Catholics 
choose to speak their mind concerning the public schools. 

The Rey. H. Martyn Hart, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral 
(Episcopal), Denver, Colorado, says: “The people have changed 
but not the system; it has grown antiquated and will not meet 
our present needs; it has indeed become a positive detriment, 
and is producing a type of character which is not fit to meet 
virtuously the temptations and the exigencies of modern life. 
The crime which stalks almost unblushingly through the land, 
the want of responsibility which defames our social honor; the 
appalling frequency of divorce, the utter lack of self-control; 
the abundant use of illicit means to gain political positions; 
are all traceable to its one great and crying defect—inefficiency.” 

Payson Smith, State Superintendent of Schools in Maine, tells 
us: “Of all the defects in the school none is more glaring 
than its failure to inculcate in children the liking and power 
for work.” 

The Dean of Teachers’ College, New York, James E. Russell, 
affirms it to be unfair and undemocratic. “Our educational 
system is wasteful and inefficient,” he says, “It is unfair. It 
does not give what the founders of the Republic promised. «It 
does not give equality of opportunity. It gives it only to those 
who can go on to college and to the university.” 

Whitelaw Reid, our distinguished Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, decries its lack of thoroughness. “The common 
schools do not yet generally teach with needful thoroughness the 
three things that make the common basis for all subsequent 
work: to read, to write and to cipher.” 

Mayor Gaynor has a like idea, and expresses it a bit more 
forcefully. “I think a large percentage, if not the largest per- 
centage, of the children in our schools are submerged. They 
just about have their noses above water, struggling to breathe. 
They have more than they can do. We try to teach them too 
much, and the result is that. they come out with a superficial 


knowledge about a lot of things, but with no accurate knowledge 
of anything.” 

Much the same is said in this extract from the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle: “Our children are overtaxed by a lot of thoroughly 
useless studies, compelled to cram their brains with lessons which 
they cannot possibly understand and which cannot benefit them 
in the future.” 

The report of Fourteen German Educational Investigators con- 
tains this rather sharp attack: “In the American schools diffi- 
culties are avoided, mistakes passed by; the school is satisfied 
with a childish treatment of a subject. It results in quickness 
of judgment without thought, self-confidence, superficiality and 
dilettantism. The school is in too great a hurry.” 

The Federal Bulletin, a teachers’ organ published in Chicago, 
condemns the narrow-minded pedantry which has taken the 
place of the personal and individual influence of the old-time. 
teacher: “One of the most astounding things in educational, 
progress is that in this democratic country the most aristocratic 
systems of school administration are growing up. The teacher’s 
personality has been reduced to a minimum.” 

These are but a few expressions of opinion, taken at random 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal’s filled up page of “terse judg- 
ments” of people who ought to know. We submit they are in 
substantial accord with the mass of quotations advanced by the 
Menace writers. Why are not some of these quoted in the 
attacks that unworthy sheet makes on “the enemies of the public 
schools?” To be sure they would not serve the purpose that. 
scandalous sheet had in mind. Vices Ores 


SOCIOLOGY 


Government Supervision of Corporations and Trusts 


We pointed out last week the faults of those who are un- 
reasonably aggressive against corporations, and concluded 
that if these observe social justice they have as much right 
to be left in peace as the individual member of society. We 
pointed out, too, that, from the nature of things, the tempta- 
tion to violate social justice is much greater in the case of 
the corporation than of the individual, and that its violations 
are much more grave. We shall now indicate some of the 
sins to which corporations yield. 

In old days when trades were made up of masters, journey- 
men and apprentices, all had a common interest. The master 
had gone through the lower grades and, as his place would 
have to be filled, he was glad to see the apprentice become a 
journeyman and the journeyman reach his natural goal in 
becoming a master. Now the case is different. Employers 
and employed constitute respectively permanent classes with 
interests to a certain degree opposed. The corporation is a 
powerful employer, and public order requires that it should 
respect the rights of the employed. We may say in passing 
that, as a general rule, the public has not much cause to 
complain of the profits of corporations. These give good 
value ordinarily speaking. But it sometimes has reason to 
suspect the division of the profits. It is clearly contrary 
to the common welfare that a few insiders should be en- 
tiched by secret contracts or commissions, while dividends 
to shareholders are nothing remarkable, and wages are kept 
down to a low level. 

Another offence is stock-watering. We saw that stock divi- 
dends are not necessarily stock-watering. This is an increase 
of capital stock without any value to justify it. It is simply 
swindling and should be punished as such; for it is an attacl 
upon the whole community of which the members are in- 
duced to subscribe for stock that will prove worthless in 
their hands. This crime is committed sometimes when pri- 
vate concerns are changed into public companies. The 
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owners value them at an exorbitant figure, and the capital 
of the new company is used to buy them out. After a time 
the exaggeration appears and the shareholders see they have 
been victimized. Here public authority has a wide field. 
No such change should be allowed without its permission, 
and this should not be given without a thorough investigation 
has been made. It is useless to say that it is a mere matter 
of buying and selling and therefore should not be hampered 
with restrictions. It is not a mere matter of buying and 
selling. It is a very special case of buying and selling, in 
which the real buyers are absolutely dependent on the good 
faith of the sellers and the go-betweens, and the injury to 
the general welfare from any fraud is too great to be left to 
future prosecutions with the possibility of escape arising 
from the great difficulty of proving bad faith. Between the 
two extremes in this matter lies the great question of the 
increasing of capital stock by companies that serve public 
utilities. As we shall discuss these in a special manner, we 
reserve our remarks for the present. 

Oppression of small dealers is another offence to which 
corporations are exposed. In olden times, when the universal 
civil society, the nation, was composed of a multitude of sub- 
ordinate societies, the borough, the town, the village, the 
parish, etc., the case was very simple. In the larger sub- 
ordinate societies the guilds protected their members effectu- 
ally: in the smaller, the village carpenter, blacksmith, shoe- 
maker, etc., were permanent characters, and the office was 
often handed down from father to son. It was a vested in- 
terest. In any trade, the good-will of the business was a 
transferable property with a value recognized just as clearly 
as that of the lease of the premises and the tools and the 
fixtures. Now things have changed. The old subordinate 
societies are disappearing. Society is made up of individuals 
and these move continually from one place to another. Still, 
even to-day, when a man has set himself up in business, has 
invested his money in the means of carrying it on, no one 
may lawfully attack him directly to drive him out or to com- 
pel him to sell out at a price to be offered him to take or to 
leave, so that the attacker may have the whole field to him- 
self. Yet this has been done by corporations in the past and 
is being done to some extent in the present. We cannot 
ignore the social changes that have deprived us of the pro- 
tection of the subordinate community. We have welcomed 
these changes as progress and liberty, and we must take the 
consequences that follow in the way of legitimate competi- 
tion. But public authority should watch over the corporation 
very carefully to see that it does not go beyond legitimate 
competition. 

Perhaps the greatest crime of the corporation is to forget 
that it is a subject, and to use its power, influence and wealth 
to control public authority. That some have done so, and 
have not only attempted to control but have actually subju- 
gated public authority in its three branches, the executive, 
the legislative and the judicial, is notorious, and much of the 
ill will against corporations in general comes from this fact. 
But, as we have said, if the crime be greater in the corpora- 
tion, it is doubly great in the public authority that allows it- 
self to be corrupted. The dissolution of the corporation, and 
the privation of public office and of the power to hold it in 
future, as regards the corrupt official, would be the fitting 
punishment of this crime which attacks the very foundation 
of public order. Jaks WWW 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL TO GERMAN CATHOLICS 


During the recent meeting of the Bishops of Germany at 
Fulda the long expected Encyclical Letter of the Holy 
Father on workingmen’s associations in the fatherland was 


before them. Since the conferences of the prelates the full 
Latin text of the Encyclical and an official translation, to- 
gether with a joint Pastoral of the Bishops, have appeared in 
the German journals. The Encyclical “Quam Singulari” ex- 
plains that the motives impelling his Holiness to address the 
Bishops have been his affection for the Catholics of Germany 
and his desire to put an end to the controversy which has 
prevailed amongst them with regard to workingmen’s so- 
cieties. This subject, he adds, had engaged his attention on 
various occasions in recent years. He had foreseen there 
was danger, unless vigilance were exercised in time, lest 
gradually there should be acquiescence in a certain vague 
and indefinite Christianity which was called Interdenomina- 
tional, and which was spread through the senseless recom- 
mendations of a common Christianity. He desired that Cath- 
olics should cultivate, in regard to non-Catholic citizens, that 
peace without which there could be no discipline in human 
society and no prosperity in the State. 

Before writing the Encyclical his Holiness obtained the 
opinion of each of the German Bishops, all of whom had very 
fully replied to his enquiries in accordance with the gravity 
of the matter. The Pontiff insists on the importance of 
Catholics being faithful to Catholic principles both in public 
and in private, following the teaching of the Church and 
especially that contained in the Encyclical of his predecessor, 
“Rerum Novarum,” in which Leo XIII pointed out that alk 
human actions, even those that concern earthly life, must be 
ordered with a view to our supernatural end. That document 
accentuates the moral, but not the purely economic charac- 
ter of the social question, and dwells on the general condi- 
tions of labor and wages and the questions of strikes. These 
problems, said Leo XIII, cannot be solved independently of 
the divine authority of the Catholic Church. 

‘As to the associations of workers, Pius X then goes on to 
say, although the object of their members was to secure ad- 
vantages for this life, still those were chiefly to be approved 
and were to be considered most suitable for procuring true 
and solid benefits for all their members, which were estab- 
lished chiefly on a Catholic foundation and openly followed 
the leadership of the Church. He had often proclaimed this 
when occasions were presented by different countries. It 
followed that associations of this kind, that is Catholic asso- 
ciations, should undoubtedly be established and aided in every 
way in Catholic districts, and also in all other districts where 
they would suffice to meet the requirements of their mem- 
bers. And if there was question of associations which touched 
religion and morality directly or indirectly, no circumstances 
could arise under which in the districts to which he had re- 
ferred, the promotion and propagation of what were called 
mixed associations, that is, associations composed of Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, could be approved of. For, to pass 
over other things, the integrity of the Faith and proper obe- 
dience to the laws and precepts of the Catholic Church would 
be, or at least might be, in great danger in societies of this 
kind—a fact which was openly acknowledged in the replies 
of several of the Bishops. 

His Holiness pays a tribute of praise to the Catholic so- 
cieties of Germany, and expresses the desire that they shall 
continue to grow and flourish. In saying this he did not deny 
that if precautions were taken it was lawful for Cathalics to 
work for the common good jointly with non-Catholics in 
order that the worker might procure better pay, better con- 
ditions of labor, or other advantages. But in that case he 
preferred that the Catholics and the non-Catholics should be 
united by that compact which was called the Cartel. 

Considering the special conditions existent in Germany, the 
Holy Father deems it well that the so-called Christian Syndi- 
cates established in certain German dioceses should be tol- 
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erated. Catholics may, then, be permitted to join also these 
mixed associations so long as toleration does not cease to be 
opportune or proper; but suitable precautions are to be taken 
to avoid the dangers which, as he had said, were involved in 
associations of this kind. However, Catholic workingmen 
who become members of these mixed associations must also 
join labor unions that are strictly Catholic. They are, more- 
over, forbidden to join any association which controverts 
the teachings and precepts of the Catholic Church. The 
Bishops, finally, must regard it as a sacred duty to be vigilant 
and not to permit that Catholics should suffer through par- 
ticipation in the proceedings of such mixed bodies.. 

His Holiness concludes his admirable and most timely in- 
struction by proclaiming his confidence in the loyalty of 
German Catholics and by affirming his conviction that the 
Bishops of the fatherland will diligently exert themselves in 
the work of carrying out the regulations laid down in the 
Encyclical. 

The German Bishops have made splendid response to this 
expresion of confidence. In their joint Pastoral issued from 
Fulda they dwell on the grave importance of the words of 
Pius X, and invite the cooperation of their clergy and people 
in the task laid upon them.. The object of the Encyclical, 
they point out, is to preserve Catholic belief and Catholic 
morality in theory and in practice pure and undefiled in the 
hearts of the Catholic people of every class. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


In a letter in which he commended the tone of President 
Taft's Thanksgiving Proclamation, the language of which he 
contrasts with “the blasphemous utterances of some govern- 
ments in whose past greatness the Catholic Church was a potent 
factor,” the Right Rev. James A. McFaul, Bishop of the diocese 
of Trenton, directed all the pastors under his jurisdiction to 
invite their congregations to attend Mass on Thanksgiving 
Day. He added the request that they read from the pulpit the 
President’s proclamation and express appropriate comment on it. 
Bishop McFaul’s letter is worthy or reproduction: 

TRENTON, N. J., November 12, 1912. 

“Reverend and Dear Father: Kindly invite your congrega- 
tion to assemble in the church on Thanksgiving Day, November 
28, to be present at Holy Mass offered in thanksgiving for the 
many blessings bestowed by the Almighty on our people and 
country during the year now approaching completion, and for 
the continuance of His favors.” 

The Bishop then gives President Taft’s proclamation in full 
and says: 

“The language of the proclamation of President Taft an- 
nouncing Thanksgiving Day is so reverential that it stands out 
in marked contrast with the blasphemous utterances of some 
governments in whose past greatness the Catholic Church was a 
potent factor and I request you to read the document as herein 
printed at the principal Mass, making appropriate remarks 
thereon. At the end of the mass recite the ‘Prayer for the Au- 
thorities,’ which I have had printed, as I desire you to retain 
it for future use. It comes down to us from the illustrious John 
Carroll, first Bishop and Archbishop of Baltimore. 

“With my blessing to you and your congregation, I am, very 
faithfully yours in Christ, “James A. McFaul, 

“Bishop of Trenton.” 


Information has been received at the Foreign Mission Semi- 
nary, Ossining, N. Y., of the death at the altar, in the Congo, 
of Father Duggan, a young Irish priest, ordained in 1911, for 
the Mill Hill band of missionaries. In the few months of his work 
in the Congo he had gathered together a considerable congrega- 
tion when he was stricken with fever. On the Sunday of his 


death, although very ill, he struggled into this vestments to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice, and began the Mass with difficulty, but 
after the Consecration grew gradually weaker. Still he went on 
until the Communion, when after giving himself the Holy Vi- 
aticum, he fell dead on the altar steps. The sad news of the 
young priest’s death was communicated to his parents by the 
rector of Freshfield (the Mill Hill preparatory school), who 
writes that the father, with wonderful faith and resignation, re- 
sponded: “God’s will be done. I am content to lose my son for 
His cause, and my only regret is that I have no other to take 
his place.” A classmate of Father Duggan, the Rev. John Mc- 
Cabe, is a member of the faculty at Maryknoll, N. Y. 


The Church of the Sacred Heart, Augusta, Ga., was conse- 
crated on Sunday, November 17, by Bishop Northrop, of Charles- 
ton, who also celebrated the pontifical Mass of the occasion, at 
which the Rev. John C. Reville, S.J., preached. In the evening 
Bishop Keiley preached. 


It is reported that Lu Tseng Tsiang, the premier of the new 
Republic of China, is a convert to the Faith. The new Premier 
began his official career as interpreter at the Chinese Legation 
in Russia. Passing through the different grades of attaché and 
secretary, he was named special envoy to the Dutch Court in 
1906. While there he married a Belgian lady and began a close’ 
study of the doctrines of the Catholic Church. He pursued his 
investigation during a short stay in Peking and after his appoint- 
ment to St. Petersburg was baptized in the Russian capital. 


The steady growth of the Church in China is a proof that the 
work of the Catholic missionaries is not hampered by the recent 
changes in the political administration of the country. The 
Vicariate of Peking, says the Catholic Times of Liverpool, has 
twice been divided within the last two years, and before long 
may have to establish another offshoot. The latest daughter 
to which this ancient capital has given birth is the Vicariate of 
Tientsin, the Chicago of North China. From the number of its 
inhabitants, close upon a million, the wealth of its trade, and 
the relations which it maintains with the whole of the country 
by its waterways and numerous railways, it is of far greater 
business importance than Peking itself. This new vicariate, 
over which Monsignor Dumond presides, though the smallest 
in territory of the forty-five Chinese vicariates, still is eleventh 
on the list in the number of Christians, who are 34,500, the 
majority of them gathered into the fold since the Boxer troubles. 
To attend to their spiritual needs there are only eight European 
and eleven Chinese priests. These live in eleven residences, but 
there are besides 423 stations which are visited at regular in- 
tervals by the missionaries. In addition there are 63 schools for 
boys, with 1,350 pupils, and 25 schools for girls, with more than 
400 pupils. The catechumens are instructed in 112 different 
places, and there are 3,000 men and 800 women who during the 
period of instruction must be supported by the priest, because 
of their poverty. In Tientsin itself, distributed in different parts 
of the city, there are six lecture halls holding from sixty to a 
hundred men. Here every evening instructions in Christian 
doctrine are given by catechists, a real apostolate for laymen. 


In regard to the report sent from Rome by the Catholic 
Press Association’s correspondent, an editorial in the New 
Orleans Morning Star states that Archbishop Blenk is not 
favorable to the project that the Eucharistic Congress of 
1914 be held in that city. The Archbishop, it says, “could not, 
with any show of reason, lend himself to any plan which 
would make the Eucharistic Congress a failure in the United 
States, when for so many years now it has been an event of 
ever-growing splendor and magnificence, challenging in every 
city in which it has been held the admiration of the world.” 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Educated Filipinos 


The following testimony about the condition of education in 
the Philippines prior to the American occupation may be of 
interest. It is authoritative for it is furnished by Mr. William 
Atkinson Jones, M.C., of Virginia, Chairman of the House 
Committee of Insular Affairs: 

“There has been a noticeable disposition in some quarters 
to create the impression that the Filipinos are an ignorant 
and illiterate people. This was very far from the truth, even 
prior to American advent. To demonstrate this it is only neces- 
sary to advert to a few salient facts bearing upon the subject 
of education during the years of Spanish control. The Uni- 
versity of St. Joseph was founded by the Jesuits in Manila very 
nearly 325 years ago, and 17 years before the doors of the first 
American college were opened the Dominican Order of the 
Catholic Church in the Philippine Islands established, also in 
Manila, the University of St. Thomas, which for more than 
three centuries has been in successful operation. And yet the 
Tagalogs had attained a well-defined civilization long before the 
advent of either the Dutch or the Spanish. Prior to the year 
1863 there were parochial schools throughout the islands, but 
it was not until that year that primary schools were established, 
under the royal decree of December 20, in every municipality 
of the archipelago. In addition to the many private and church 
schools which had long been in existence prior to 1866 Spanish 
school statistics for that year show that there had then been 
established 1,674 Government-supported schools, attended by 
230,358 Filipino boys and girls. There were that year 1,681 
matriculates at the University of St. Thomas engaged in the 
study of the higher branches of learning. There were also lo- 
cated in Manila prior to the revolution against Spain five colleges 
devoted to the education of women, among them the College of 
Santa Isabel; a college of agriculture; a nautical school; a su- 
perior school of painting, sculpture, and engraving; a military 
academy; and a number of other colleges of more or less im- 
portance, where the higher branches were taught. There were, 
too, as many as 9 other colleges and 67 high-grade Latin 
schools located in various sections of the islands. A people en- 
joying such superior educational advantages as these can scarcely 
be characterized as ignorant and illiterate. Especially can it not 
be said of the Tagalogs, who for ages have possessed a rich 
literature of their own. Even in the outlying Christian settlements 
of northern Luzon a majority of the population could read and 
write their own language long before the power of Spain over 
the islands was broken.” : 


Anti-Christian Freemasonry 


We have lately called attention to the sober, well-docu- 
mented exposure of Continental Freemasonry which is still 
proceeding in the pages of the Oxford and Cambridge Review, 
says the Month for’ October. It may be with a view to 
counteract the damning impression thus produced that Canon 
Horsley, of Southwark, the Anglican “Grand Chaplain of 
England,” has published through the appropriate medium of 
Tid-Bits (September 14th), a sort of apologia for the Craft. 
If the Grand Chaplain had confined himself to English Free- 
masonry, which though rightly condemned by the Church as 
a secret oath-bound society, has never developed the ant, 
Christian features which characterize the organization else- 
where, we should not have troubled to notice his defence. 
To be sure, it does not save even English Masonry from the 
incivism which is necessarily connected with all such secret 
and artificial associations, and, in any case, Catholics know 


that if Freemasonry is merely “a system of morality,” as 
Canon Horsley claims, it is not the system guaranteed by 
our Lord in His Church. But the Grand. Chaplain, although 
he ostentatiously dissociates his organization from the athe- 
ist Grand Orient of France, apparently takes to his bosom all 
other branches of the Craft, including “our brethren in Portu- 
gal,’ who in these latter times have given such a valuable 
exhibition of its-true spirit. And, as none of the foreign 
lodges has repudiated the Grand Orient, the Canon is little 
the better for his rejection of the French; they, too, are his 
brethren, only, as it were, once removed. Moreover, even if 
they were removed altogether, his acceptance of all Masonry 
except the French shows that the Grand Chaplain either 
knows little about the character of the Craft outside of Eng- 
land, or is willing to condone its misdeeds because it has 
been “persecuted” by the Popes. We incline to the first sup- 
position, both because it is more charitable and because the 
incursions Canon Horsley does make into history are per- 
fectly childish in their ineptitude. The measure of his histor- 
ical credulity may be fairly gauged by his adoption of the 
silly fable that Pius IX “was a Mason and had been secre- 
tary of a lodge in South America,” a legend given currency 
in Adolphus Trollope’s life of the Pope, but rejected by all 
reputable historians, like the other grosser calumnies circu- 
lated by “Leo Taxil.” 


SCIENCE 


In the Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
Messrs. Burrows and Fawsitt advance their belief that the first 
stage in the corrosion of steel -in water is the solution, to a 
limited extent, of iron in water, with the formation of ferrous ions. 
The hydrogen evolved, in the absence of free oxygen, polarizes 
the iron surface; the function of oxygen is then the removal of 
the layer of polarizing hydrogen. In case this be true, contact 
with a more electronegative metal, say platinum, should accelerate 
the velocity of rusting. Experimental tests made on uniform 
strips of steel connected with platinum and the whole immersed 
in unstirred distilled water indicated a more rapid rusting than 
under ordinary circumstances. The composition of the steel 
was: carbon, 0.35 per cent.; manganese, 0.61 per cent.; phos- 
phorus, 0.06 per cent.; silicon, 0.01 per cent., and sulphur 0.01 
per cent. The results of the tests to ascertain the influence of 
the composition of steel on the velocity of rusting in water 
were indifferent. It was noticed, however, that the initial rate 
of corrosion differed materially from that which sets in after 
a few weeks, and that a steel containing about ten per cent. of 
carbon is less liable to rusting than steels which contain a smaller 
percentage of carbon. Magnetization seems to have no appreci- 
able effect on the oxidization of steels, at least on those of the 
above composition. 


The recent eruption of Mount Katmai was attended with a 
heavy deposit of volcanic débris over a great area of the Alaskan 
territory. Samples of these ashes were collected near the Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station in Kodiak and submitted to the 
Bureau of Soils, United States Department of Agriculture, for 
analysis. The results of these analyses show that as compared 
with ordinary soil material these falls are distinguished mainly 
by the high content of glass. There is every reason to anticipate 
that these glasses, as well as the definite minerals, would dis- 
solve, hydrolize, and behave as would ordinary soil minerals. 
The examination disclosed no substances deleterious to plant 
growth and it is anticipated that these falls will ultimately en- 
rich the sub-soil, though the immediate effect may not be 
satisfactory. 


F, Tonvorr, s.j. 
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Lawrence Strike Leaders Freed.—After a trial lasting 
six weeks, the jury in the case of Joseph J. Ettor, Arturo 
Giovannitti and Joseph Caruso returned a verdict of not 
guilty of murder in connection with the death of Anna 
Lopizzo during the textile strike in Lawrence last winter. 
Ettor, the leader of the strike and the central figure in 
the trial, thanked the court for the fair manner in which 
the case had been conducted. Ettor and Giovannitti 
were accused as accessories before the fact. The Com- 
monwealth maintained that by inflammatory speeches 
they had incited the riot in which the woman met her 


death. Caruso was accused of actual participation in 
the riot. The verdict has been received with general 
approval. 


Engineers Win Higher Wages.—The Board of Arbi- 
tration appointed to weigh the demands of the 30,000 loco- 
motive engineers of the Eastern railroads for an increase 
of wages and the objections of the railroad operators 
against such increase, granted to the enginemen higher 
rates of pay on certain work, but denied their contention 
for a standardization of wages and services. The chief 
contention of the railroads in opposing the engineers’ de- 
mands was that they were unable financially to meet the 
increased compensation asked. The Board of Arbitra- 
tion holds that if the railroads are unable to pay a fair 
compensation under existing rates, appeal for an increase 
is open to them with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The award is retroactive, running for only one 
year from May 1, 1912. This means that within five 
months the railroads of the East may be confronted by 
further demands from the engineers. The members of 
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United States Supreme Court, the Commissioner of Labor 
and the United States Commerce Court, and by Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
representing the railroads. 


Death of Maryland Senator.—Senator Isidor Rayner, 
of Maryland, died at his home in Washington on No- 
vember 25. He was born in Baltimore, April 11, 1850. 
Before he began his political career he was recognized 
as the most brilliant pleader of the Maryland bar. His 
fiery and eloquent speeches in the House and later in the 
United States Senate were widely heralded. He was at 
one time Attorney-General for Maryland and as counsel 
for Admiral Schley in the naval inquiry which followed 
the battle of Santiago, he made a national reputation. 
With the death of Senator Rayner the margin of Demo- 
cratic control in the next Senate will be dangerously 
narrowed, Senator Rayner’s death is the fifth, counting 
Vice-President Sherman, among the members of the 
upper Chamber in the last eight months and during the 
present session of Congress. 


Typhoon in Philippines.—Great loss of life and prop- 
erty has resulted from a typhoon in the Philippines. 
A cable to the Bureau of Insular Affairs says the 
news had reached Manila of the destruction of Tacloban 
on November 25. The telegraphic communications were 
interrupted as a result of the storm, and the report of 
the great loss of life was therefore delayed. Three- 
fourths of the town, it is stated, was destroyed, and all 
the remainder was seriously damaged. It is feared 
there has been a great loss of life in Tacloban, which 


has a population of 14,000. Capiz, the capital of the 
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province of that name on the island of Panay, reports 
the worst storm in its history. The town is the terminal 
of the railroad crossing the island from Iloilo, and has 
a population of about 20,000. The extent of the damage 
at Capiz is not known. 


Peru.—On November 4th Father Sanbrook, superior 
of the Franciscan mission in Putumayo, was received by 
the Pope, wha gave him $400 to help the mission enter- 
prise. Three of the priests and the lay brother destined 
for this work are Irishmen, They are accompanied by 
a physician and some tradesmen, and will be provided 
with a small steamer to visit the river missions. Accord- 
ing to Peruvian statistics there were in that district in 
1906 about 50,000 Indians; and there are now but from 
seven to ten thousand. “I would have thought it another 
Miraflores,” said a Peruvian officer who had been in this 
bloodiest battle of the war against Chile, as he observed 
the thickly strewn bones in Putumayo. The barbarities 
equalled or surpassed all.the worst deeds of the slave 
trade. They were perpetrated by half-breed natives im- 
ported from the British West Indian Islands, and all em- 
ployees of an English company. But it was Englishmen, 
with the Catholic missionaries, who had the courage to 
reveal and denounce the outrages; and England asked 
expressly for Catholic missionaries. The horrible deeds 
referred to are but an acuter stage of crime against the 
Indians, which has been continued since the destruction 
of the famous Jesuit reductions a century and a half ago. 
The efforts of the Holy See and the missionaries have 
often been hindered by radical South American govern- 
ments. Various vicariates apostolic have been estab- 
lished ; but in most of them the supply of missionaries is 
sadly inadequate. 


Canada.—The British Columbian Government has ob- 
tained from the Department of Fisheries regulations in 
favor of white fishermen. Hitherto the salmon fishers 
have been almost exclusively Japanese attached to the 
packing companies, which furnished boats and nets. In 
future, white men working their own boats, will have a 
preference in the matter of licenses. During the last 
few months some 30,000 head of cattle have been sent 
to the United States from the Western Provinces. Not- 
withstanding the duty of $27 a head the sellers earned a 
cent a pound more than if they had sold in the Canadian 
market. The Provincial Legislature in Saskatchewan 
has appointed a committee to examine into the alleged 
interference of the Federal Government in the late Fed- 
eral elections in that province. The Royal George 
has been floated by means of air tanks introduced into 
the leaking compartments, and has reached Quebec under 
her own steam. A dispute is now likely to arise con- 
cerning the ownership of the vessel. The Canadian 
Northern Railway looked upon it as a total loss and 
abandoned it to the underwriters. Now that it has been 
saved, less seriously injured than was supposed, the 


company wants to keep it. The solution will turn upon 
whether there was a real abandonment. 


Great Britain——The Government has retained the seat 
for Bolton, vacant by death, but with a reduced majority. 
In the general election it had a majority of 1,661 on a 
poll of 18,955; in the late contest its majority fell to 
1,176, on a poll of 18,846. Free trade against Tariff 
Reform was the chief issue, though the Unionists intro- 
duced the Home Rule question. In the Bow and Bromley 
divisions of Tower Hamlets the condition was ex- 
traordinary. Mr. Lansbury, an Independent Socialist, 
supporting the Government in the main, but opposing 
them on the Insurance Bill and favoring female suffrage, 
resigned in order to have his conduct approved by his 
associates. To have put up a Liberal against him would 
have ensured the return of a Uniortist. Nevertheless, on 
the grounds that a half-hearted supporter is better than 
an out and out enemy, the Government let the electors 
know indirectly that it would prefer them to support 
Mr. Lansbury, although his victory would appear to be 
a condemnation of its policy. The Suffragists worked 
hard for him, but his majority of 863, on a poll of 7,767, 
was changed into a minority of 751, on a poll of 7,333, 
and a Unionist takes his place. That English public 
feeling is much changed regarding the Balkan Peninsula, 
is shown practically by the fact that subscriptions to the 
Balkan Red Cross Fund is over £30,000, while the ap- 
peal for the Red Crescent Fund has been almost fruit- 
less. A few years ago the reverse would have been the 
case. The Suffragists are destroying letters in the 
street boxes by means of chemicals, so that people are 
forced to take their letters to the post offices. From her 
safe retreat in Paris, Christabel Pankhurst, frankly law- 
less, announces that this is the necessary consequence of 
the defeat of the Suffragists at Bow and Bromley. 


Ireland.—An analysis of the figures of the famous 
“Ulster Covenant” shows what a political humbug the 
scheme was. There were more women than men on the 
list, the official figures being 218,206 males over sixteen, 
and 228,999 women. A Government return states that 
there are 205,317 old age pensions in Ireland, or 46.80 
per 1,000 of the population. The following counties 
have over 50 old age pensioners for each 1,000 of popu- 
lation: Armagh, Carlow, Cavan, Clare, Derry, Donegal, 
Fermanagh, Galway, Kerry, Leitrim, Limerick, Long- 
ford, Mayo, Meath, Monaghan, Queen’s County, Ros- 
common, Sligo, Tyrone, Waterford. The largest per- 
centage, 70.20, is reached in Roscommon. ‘This is the 
natural outcome of what happened in the famine period,” 
says the Irish Catholic, “and of the great drain caused 
then and since by the emigration of men and women in 
the prime of life. The return of the number of pen- 
sioners for each administrative county shows that the 
proportion is highest in the counties within the congested 
area, and that it is lowest in the boroughs. From these 
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figures we can easily deduce that the means of the people 
in the congested areas must be extremely slender, while 
at the same time the duration of life is longer there than 
in the large urban areas.” The exhibit of Irish to- 


bacco attracted much attention at the tenth London 


Aonach, and the progress made in the industry was an 
evident, surprise to the visiting public. Two years ago 
there were only five growers of tobacco in Ireland, now 
there are fifty-three, and their products are finding ready 
Sale in London, Manchester and Liverpool. An in- 
dustrial exposition of native products has been opened 
with great success in Dublin, and, it is expected, will 
have a very beneficial effect in stimulating the manu- 
factures of Ireland, and their corelated commercial 
enterprises. The export of manufactured goods for 
1911 was estimated approximately at £27,000,000, or 
over 41 per cent. of the value of the total export. The 
import trade, on the other hand, showed that £33,000,000, 
or 49 per cent. of the total value of imports, was paid 
for manufactured articles brought into the country. 


France.—The Minister of Posts has decided that after 
December 1st there will be a reform in the general de- 
livery of letters. Letters addressed with initials only will 
no longer be delivered to boys under 16 or girls under 
18. Doubts about their age must be solved by official 
documents. Even fully directed letters coming to the 
office will be given only after proof of identity. This 
measure was suggested by the discovery of Post Office 
scandals in the United States. An article by Rondet 
Saint on the imperial policy of the United States as ex- 
ercised already in Central America, has attracted con- 
siderable attention in Paris. He foresees an effort to 
Pan-Americanize the entire hemisphere, a step which he 
describes not as a “luxury of imperialism or national 
ambition” but a matter of necessity. He considers that 
the absorption of Central America will be accepted with- 
out protest from the other Powers. The country is 
excited at present by a report filed by Senator Dalimier 
on the postal telegraphic and telephone service. It de- 
clares that the neglect of the Government to erect power- 
ful wireless stations has left France at the mercy of 
foreign nations. The Eiffel Tower and the ordinary 
coast stations are unable to extend their radius more than 
four or five hundred miles. The Marconi Director at 


Paris, however, declares that the Senator’s report exag-. 


gerates. The Eiffel Tower can communicate for a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles, both night and day. A feeling 
of dismay has followed the publication of Procureur- 
Général Loubat, one of the leading members of the 
French bench, showing the rapid increase of criminality 
in France. During last year 550,000 cases were adjudi- 
cated. Murders, parricides and poisonings had increased 
by 400; cases of manslaughter had doubled. As many 
as 100,000 cases had to be dismissed for want of sufficient 
evidence. In the Chamber of Deputies, General 
Messimy, the Minister of War, assailed the: Teachers’ 


Unions for teaching anti-militarism. He declared that 
at the very moment of the serious tension between France 
and Germany about Agadir, these were anti-militarist 
centres in 15 or 16 regiments, where plots to seize the 
officers were discovered so that mobilization of troops 
might be thwarted. The number of army deserters and 
of men who had not performed military service amounted 
to 80,000 in 1911. The declining birth rate in France 
has reduced the number of recruits available for the 
army from 238,000 in 1906, to 215,000 in 1911. This 
assertion was also made in the Chamber of Deputies by 
Joseph Reinach. 


Spain.—The fiasco of the Ferrer meeting in Madrid on 
November 10 could scarcely have been more complete. 
It had been announced as a grandiose public demonstra- 
tion, in the name of progressive Europe, in fact, of the 
immortal fame of the founder of the Modern School, if 
indeed Ferrer could have been called the founder. It 
had been promised that Anatole France, Maxim Gorki, 
and several other radical persons would be present; and 
that public opinion would be definitely turned against 
Senor Maura and his conservatives. In point of fact, 
according to the press dispatches, the gathering differed 
in nothing from an ordinary anarchist meeting any- 
where, except in the smallness of its numbers. Only 
about 300 honored the occasion with their presence. 
Perez Galdos was not in the chair; but a violent speech, 
amongst several, was made by Ferrer’s successor, as 
leader of the Spanish revolutionists. Pablo Iglesias 
was in Paris at the end of last August, according 
to the French Antimasonic Review, in company with 
other delegates from Spain and Portugal, in order to 
promote a foreign press campaign against the Spanish 
monarchy, and to induce certain banks to finance a revo- 
lutionary movement towards the close of October. The 
widespread railway strike seemed to offer a favorable 
opportunity. A meeting attempted in Murcia a little 
before by the Barcelona agitator, Lerroux, was made im- 
possible by the temper of the people. Lerroux had to 
be protected by the police, and one of his followers was 
shot. 


Germany.—The simultaneous visit at Berlin of the 
Austrian heir apparent, Franz Ferdinand, and of the 
Chief of Staff of the Austrian forces, Blasius Scheuma, 
has created no small sensation. The latter, moreover, held 
special conferences with the German Minister of War. 
In addition the Russian attaché to the person of Emperor 
William has been dispatched to Russia with an autograph 
letter to the Czar; while Prince Henry, the Admiral of 
the German navy is, according to report, to be sent upon 
a diplomatic mission to London. The general sentiment 
at Berlin appears to be that although the danger of a war 
is not acute at the present moment, yet it is necessary 
to be in readiness and to make all needed preparations 
for such an event. For this reason an order for a vast 
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airship flotilla is expected. Already fifty new airships 
have been definitely ordered by the Prussian Minister 
of War. To quiet, however, the wild rumors which for 
a time were causing a disastrous run upon the German 
savings banks, the Imperial Chancellor was compelled 
to publish an official announcement that all statements 
of war preparations, said to be under way upon the 
German and Russian frontiers, were wholly groundless. 

Austria-Hungary. 
Vienna. 


A martial atmosphere pervades 
Troops equipped for action parade its streets, 
and the stations have almost been turned into camps. 
All trains not in actual need for traffic are at the dis- 
posal of the army, and all officers, including the reserves, 
have been summoned into camp, while the strictest cen- 
sure is being exercised upon every communication of 
news bearing upon military matters. The arrangements 
for an eventual mobilization of the army are rapidly be- 
ing made. Three parliamentary bills, presented by the 
Premier and dealing with this subject, were passed on to 
the committee without even the usual formality of a first 
reading. At a meeting of the Municipal Council the 
following resolutions were adopted, amid enthusiastic 
cheers for the Emperor: “The maintenance of peace 
is worth great sacrifices, but the economic prosperity of 
nations and the full blessings of industry are vouchsafed 
only to States which maintain peace, not by dishonorable 
weakness, but forcefully, supported by the conscious- 
ness of a just cause.” Three more bills, asking for a 
supply of horses, for financial aid to relatives of soldiers 
in case of mobilization, and for provisions to secure the 
service of private individuals in the matter of trans- 
portation, are likewise to be submitted. The demands 
made by Austria-Hungary upon Servia were clearly 
formulated in an official article published in the Fremden- 
blatt: “We again in the plainest terms declare that 
Austria-Hungary desires no special economic privileges 
in Servia. She is prepared to grant Servia all the nec- 
essary conditions for the exercise and development of 
commerce. She desires commercial and political agree- 
ments which shall safeguard the independence of Servia, 
and shall not exclude other nations. Under all cir- 
cumstances, however, Austria-Hungary must provide 
that her own trade can maintain its present standing, and 
that the free passage for her trade with the Orient, over 
Salonica, will be assured to her. Servia can more readily 
afford to give these guarantees than Austria can grant 
to Servia an access to the Adriatic. This latter she 
opposes only in so far as it is sought by means of ter- 
ritorial acquisition.” Austria, says this paper, has re- 
duced her demands to a minimum, and can not possibly 
make any further compromises. In regard to the Servian 
problem, the Neue Freie Presse brings the further in- 
formation, that Count Berchtold, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs for the Dual Monarchy, has agreed to the 
formula of the English Premier, Asquith, that it is to be 
solved only in connection with the future determination 


of the territorial claims in the Balkans, which is to take 
into account the interests of the Powers. At Buda- 
pest, the Reform Club, in union with the Socialists, or- 
ganized a demonstration against the war. Loud cheers 
were given for the Republic, and outcries were raised 
against the Government and the Police. The latter were 
obliged to interfere, and were greeted with a shower of 
stones. Bullets were likewise fired against them, and 
many casualties occurred in the general conflict which 
ensued. 


Turkey.—The Servians ignoring the proclamation of 
Albanian independence have occupied the port of Durazzo 
on the Adriatic. This seems like a defiance of Austria. 
Meantime negotiations are going on for peace, and the 
fighting before Constantinople has ceased for the mo- 
ment. It is thought by some that in consequence of this, 
government bills looking towards mobilization are being 
prepared for presentation at Vienna, but the spirit of 
Austria is pacific, and the report of war preparation by 
the Powers is denounced as false. Macedonia is now 
being harassed by guerilla warfare started by liberated 
soldiers, This fact, it is said, explains the arrest of 
500 Turkish officers and a number of civilians at Salonica, 
including Nazim Bey. The arrest is justified by the allega- 
tion of violations of parole, the officers having left Sa- 
lonica to join the Turkish army. Sir Edward Grey 
proposes a meeting of the ambassadors of the six Great ~ 
Powers so as to avoid the separation of the Triple Alliance 
and Triple Entente into two opposing groups. The 
Turkish Cabinet has declared that as the four years’ test 
of constitutional government has proved a failure, the 
constitution framed by the Young Turks is abrogated. 
It was announced on Friday that the Greek war ship, 
Doxa, dashed into the Dardanelles and did great dam- 
age to the Turkish forts) An army of 10,000 
Turks with 240 officers and 6 colonels, with 10 guns and 
a large amount of supplies, was reported on Nov, 29 to 
have been captured by the Bulgars at Dedeagatch. 
Adrianople has not yet yielded, but the garrison is in a 
hopeless condition. All the stores have given out, while 
the beseigers are receiving new reinforcements, Simul- 
taneously comes the news of the capture of the town of 
Dibra by the Servians. 


Korea.—Though in Japanese courts, as our correspon- 
dent observed in America’s issue for November 16th, 
new trials have hitherto been unheard of, a trial on appeal 
began at Seul, November 26, of the 106 Korean prisoners 
charged with conspiracy in 1910 and 1911 against the 
life of Count Terauchi, the Japanese Governor-General 
of the country, Baron Yun Chi-Ho a sometime Cabinet- 
Minister of Korea, retracted the confession of guilt that 
he made at the former trial and so did Kimuljun and 
six other prisoners. All maintained that the former con- 
fessions they had made before the Procurator were drawn 
from them either by torture or the fear of it. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Church and Eugenics* 
I 


That -very able and illuminating English writer, the 
Rev, Thomas J. Gerrard, has gathered together into a 
brochure, under the above title, three recent articles of 
his on the relations of the Church and eugenics, one of 
which appeared in the Dublin Review for July, 1911, 
under the title: “The Catholic Church and Race Cul- 
ture”; the other two enriching the pages of the Catholic 
World, in June and September of the present year, being 
respectively entitled: “Eugenics and Catholic Teach- 
ing,” and “Sanctity and Racial Betterment.” Offered 
now together as a compact whole, with some additions 
and developments, they are at once a clear expression 
of what eugenists are aiming at, clearer by far than most 
eugenists themselves offer, and a convincing presentation 
of the only principles according to which what are called 
“eugenist problems” may be completely and_ finally 
solved. 

Eugenics is at present very much in the limelight. 
Our magazines and newspapers are devoting a good deal 
of space to articles dealing with various phases of this 
so-called “science.” One wonders where the justifica- 
tion is for calling it a science. At the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Eugenists, held in London, it was 
openly confessed, as it was evident from the papers 
read, that very little had been done except to gather 
together a relatively small number of facts; there was 
no coordinated system of principles. Without facts and 
without principles it is difficult to see how there can be a 
science. But let that pass. Let-us call it, as its de- 
votees do, the “Science of Eugenics.” Father Gerrard, 
with a wide knowledge of the literature of the move- 
ment, examines it in the light of Catholic dogma and 
Church discipline, and demonstrates that, to use a 
favorite phrase of the eugenists, the greatest “eugenic 
force,’ the only effective eugenic force in the world 
has been, and is, and will be to the end of time, the 
Catholic Church. 

The eugenic movement is of comparatively recent 
growth. Its founder was Sir Francis Galton, an English 
scientist, who was born in 1822, and died in 1911. He 
was, on his mother’s side, half first cousin to the famous 
naturalist, Charles Darwin. Galton was an able scientist, 
and in early life was an explorer of note, making a name 
also by his pioneer work in meteorology. In the sixties 
of the last century he turned his attention to problems of 
heredity, which occupied him up to death. His publi- 
cations relating to heredity and eugenics are very num- 


*Catholic Studies in Social Reform. A Series of Manuals, 
edited by the Catholic Social Guild. IV: The Church and 
Eugenics, By the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


erous. The second Huxley lecture of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, which he de- 
livered in 1901, may be said to have marked the be- 
ginning of contemporary interest in the subject. The 
lecture is entitled: “The Possible Improvement of the 
Human Breed under Existing Conditions of Law and 
Sentiment.” For some years Galton maintained a Eu- 
genics Laboratory, which he endowed at his death. In 
England there exists a “Eugenics Education Society,” 
with its own organ, the Eugenics Review. In this coun- 
try a “Eugenics Record Office” has been opened at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, which issues a Bulletin; 
and within the last few months a lectureship on eugenics 
has been established at the University of Virginia. So 
that there is very considerable activity displayed, con- 
*siderable at least among certain classes; but the move- 
ment is far from being as widespread as one might 
gather from the utterances of certain enthusiasts. Like 
everything new and catchy, eugenics is quite the style 
at present among dilettantists and faddists. 

We owe the word “eugenics” to Sir Franics Galton. 
It signifies “good breeding”; not in the sense of good 
manners, but in the literal sense in which it is used by, 
let us say, agriculturists and on the stock-farm. The 
“Science of Eugenics’’ is defined by the Eugenics Edu- 
cation Society to be “the study of agencies under social 
control that may improve or impair the racial qualities 
of future generations, either physically or mentally.” 
The eugenist takes us up to the pinnacle of the gorgeous 
temple of modern civilization and shows us all the king- 
doms of the world, but not their glory. No; he points 
out to us their shame, the blots on our modern culture; 
and he tells us that he has the remedy, even if at present 
this remedy be in his own mind only vaguely defined. 
The blots he speaks of are criminality, feeble-minded- 
ness, including insanity and epilepsy, pauperism and 
hereditary disease. No one can deny that these evils are 
enormously and increasingly prevalent. 

Let us quote a few statistics. In 1908 there were 
149,901 inmates in our penal insitutions. We had 106,- 
485 inmates in our insane asylums in 1890, and 172,190 
in 1908. In New York State alone there were in 1910, 
32,657 insane persons in hospitals. This is about one in 
every 200 of the adult population. In 1890 the number 
in New York was 16,006. In twenty years, therefore, 
the number of insane has increased 104 per cent., whereas 
in the same time the population has increased only 52 
per cent. Of course, some allowance must be made for 
the fact that more insane are in institutions now than 
formerly. But the increase is appalling enough for all 
that. We pay in New York State yearly $5,659,942.76, 
one-sixth of the total expenditure of the State, for the 
care of the insane. In England and Wales there are 
149,628 mentally deficient (that is to say, feeble-minded, 
over and above certified lunatics). 

We are familiar with the ravages of “hereditary” 
disease, especially consumption and venereal diseases. 
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Now, here the eugenist makes a distinction between what } eugenist is a purely natural one, the rearing of a better 


he calls a racial poison and a racial evil. The three chief 
racial poisons, poisons, that is to say, that injure not only 
the individual affected, but also the race of which he is 
trustee, are alcoholism, lead-poisoning and venereal dis- 
ease. Chief among the racial evils are deaf-mutism, 
feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, insanity, color-blindness, 
haemophilia and tuberculosis. Some eugenists include 
criminality and pauperism. These poisons and evils, say 
the eugenists, must be purged out of the system of the 
human race. Their increase and propagation, they say, 
are due to two causes, heredity and environment; it is, 
consequently, by attention to the laws governing heredity 
and environment that we shall speed the parting of these 
extremely undesirable and unwelcome guests. 

The proposed end may be attained in many ways; by 
enlightenment of the masses as to the frightful nature 
of these poisons and evils; by segregation and steriliza- 
tion of the unfit; by legislation, especially legislation re- 
garding the housing and laboring conditions of the poor. 
All this is negative eugenics, as having to do with the 
prevention and propagation of the unfit and the unde- 
sirable, or of the transmission of the poisoned organism. 
Positive eugenics is to insure that only those persons 
shall marry whose offspring, as determined by the laws 
of heredity, are likely to improve the human breed. 
Hence, the need of eugenics record offices, of eugenics 
clearing-houses and eugenist certificates. Such, in bold 
outline, is the eugenics movement. 

Before we examine it in the light of Catholic principles, 
let us note a few striking facts about it. It is, first of all, 
to use a somewhat slangy phrase,common nowadays in 
commerce and finance, “a mighty large proposition.” 
The magnitude of such a task as improving the whole 
human race, even in one single characteristic, is, to say 
the least, enormous; and very often it appears as if 
eugenists failed entirely to realize its extent. But that 
is, perhaps, not very much to the point. More significant, 
however, is the fact that the protagonists of the move- 
ment, for example, Galton himself, Dr. Saleeby, and Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson, in England, and Davenport and 
Bell, in this country, are disciples of a very advanced 
school of materialistic evolution. The books they recom- 
mend as “classics” in the new “science,” those of Weis- 
mann, Darwin, Malthus, Spencer and Forel (see the list 
at the end of Dr. Saleeby’s book: “Parenthood and Race 
Culture”) are “classics” also in the same evolutionary 
school. 

The mechanism by which hereditary characters are 
imagined to be transmitted is that of Weismann’s im- 
proved germ-plasm theory; at least that seems to be the 
accepted explanation among leading American eugenists. 
Furthermore, the illustrations most frequently used to 
show how the rearing of a better human breed is to be 
accomplished are decidedly animal; the rearing of the 
thoroughbred race-horse is the favorite illustration. 
Finally, and most significant of all, the final aim of the 


human animal; the supernatural element is, by most, 
either ignored or glossed over as of small import. 

Even where the religious or moral element is ad- 
mitted there is a clear tendency to make it subservient 
to the physical element, to the rearing of a better physical 
man. As Father Gerrard puts it: “Thus biology is 
given the place of first importance, for that is the science 
that deals with heredity and selection. Anthropology 
is brought into requisition as throwing light on questions 
of race and the institution of marriage. Politics in its 
broader sense is studied as a way of learning the re- 
lationship between parenthood and civic worth. Ethics 
is given a place as being useful for improving social 
quality. Then, lastly, religion is brought in and assigned 
the function of strengthening and sanctifying the sense 
of eugenic duty.” But Father Gerrard is careful to 
mention the increased stress laid upon the religious factor 
by some eugenists. To Dr. Saleeby eugenics is itself a 
religion; to Dr. and Mrs, Whetham, joint authors of a 
recent hand-book, religion is probably the supreme factor. 
Some lecturers on the subject in America have lately 
struck the same note. 

In the field of positive eugenics there is apparent on 
many sides a very peculiar narrow-mindedness. There 
is an almost incessant wail over the dying-out of the 
“first families,” in the United States, over the gradual 
disappearance of what has named itself the genuine or 
original American stock. Any other stock, German, 
Irish, Polish, Italian, French, and so forth, is generally 
completely ignored or classed as “alien.” The present 
writer recalls being present last season at a lecture on 
“Eugenics and War,’ by a prominent American man 
of science. In the course of the lecture the question 
continually suggested itself:. “Is Eugenics nothing else 
but the swan-song of a dying race?” For the lecturer 
kept insisting that the original race had been depleted, 
because the strongest of the “first families” went to war 
and did not return, whereas the weakest remained at 
home to propagate the race. Just as if thousands of the 
“aliens” had not given their lives, too. Passing over the 
slur, however, let us ask ourselves if eugenics will save 
the first families? A college professor, under the cloak 
of anonymity for himself and his institution, recently 
made public the fact, that among his colleagues, down to 
assistant professors, the average family is just one-half 
of one child. “Indeed, excepting one family, not one of 
all the professors’ families during this entire period of 
nine years has received a single visit from the friendly 
stork.” And now read the following from a recent lec- 
ture by Charles Benedict Davenport, a leading American 
eugenist: “A study of the cause of the increase of 
dependents indicates that it is because the birth rate of 
the better class is constantly falling; a Harvard class, 
does not reprodtce itself, and at the present rate a 
thousand graduates of to-day will have only fifty de- 
scendants two hundred years hence. On the other hand, 
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recent immigrants and the less effective descendants of 
the earlier immigrants still continue to have large 
families, so that from one thousand Roumanians to-day 
in Boston, at the present rate of breeding, will come a 
hundred thousand two hundred years hence to govern 
‘the fifty descendants of Harvard’s sons! Such facts 
as these have awakened the people to a sense of the 
omnipotence of human breeding.’ Such facts as these 
have awakened right-thinking people to the impotence 
of improving a race that will soon vanish; they have 
awakened, further, a consciousness of the crying nec- 
vessity in our so-called upper classes of a good deal of 
that fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom. 
M. J. AHERN, s.J. 


The English Divorce Commission 


The Commission for examining into the divorce law 
in England has ended its labors. Nine frankly secular- 
minded members present the majority report. Three 
representing the ecclesiastical mind have, under the lead- 
ership of the Archbishop of York, reported against any 
extension of the grounds of divorce; otherwise they agree 
‘with the majority that procedure should be made simpler 
and less costly for the poor and that the wife should be 
‘put on terms of perfect equality with her husband as re- 
-gards every plea. . 

The majority report begins with the state of the ques- 
‘tion. It notes that there are two views of divorce, the 
religious and the secular, and that its lay witnesses 
‘troubled themselves very little about the former. These 
were content to solve all questions on general Christian 
principles—what this means is obscure—and on common 
‘sense and the needs of human life——upon the meaning 
of which there can be no doubt whatever. The minority 
report introduces the Gospel, it is true, but the majority 
‘points out very justly that only Catholics maintain the 
‘indissolubility of marriage, adding, nevertheless, very un- 
justly, that these get practical relief from the doctrine of 
nullity. 

To find judges, journalists, sociologists, introducing 
this popular delusion into a report for parliament does 
not give one a high idea of their intelligence. They 
‘might as well have said that Catholics get practical relief 
from railway accidents and the influenza, both of which, 
when it is least expected, dissolve unhappy unions. Ifa 
‘marriage be proved null, the same comfortable effect may 
follow. But the insinuation accepted by the English 
‘multitude is, that whenever Catholics find that, for rea- 
sons recognized in the proposed legislation as sufficient 
for divorce, the marriage bond is heavy, they can obtain 
a declaration of nullity. This is not only absurd in itself, 
‘but against the witness of facts which anybody can ob- 
serve. For one who can obtain that relief, hundreds have 
to bear with their lot in patience; and were it not for the 
grace of the marriage sacrament and the Catholic’s super- 
natural life, instead of hundreds we might say thousands. 


The members of the Commission agreed that the notion 
of Parliament considering marriage as indissoluble could 
not be considered. This being the case, one may ask: 
what need was there for a Commission to consider the 
propriety of extending the grounds of divorce? If mar- 
triage be a dissoluble contract, why should one be obliged 
to live with a drunkard, to submit to cruelty, or to endure 
the ills that follow desertion until Parliament take action? 
Why even should one be obliged to suffer the mental 
worry engendered by mere incompatibility of temper? 
Life is short, its pleasures are few, why should it be made 
miserable for two persons if the contract by which they 
have bound themselves to one another be dissoluble? 
Who more fit to dissolve it than themselves? They have 
made it; let them rescind it and go in peace. The Com- 
missioners, all parliament, all England will answer that 
the injury to society would be too great to allow such a 
method to be tolerated. To those who hold, as we do, 
that God is the author of society, that he has created 
man essentially sociable, that the family is the funda- 
mental society, and that if this be corrupted all human 
society cannot but be vitiated in defiance of the Creator, 
the argument is good enough, and goes farther than those 
who urge it suspect, a long way towards proving that 
even in the natural order marriage is indissoluble. But 
for those who hold society to be a voluntary institution 
only, entered into by individuals to obtain certain mate- 
rial benefits, the argument should have but little weight. 
Though one may urge that some sacrifices must be made, 
the price of those material benefits, he can hardly pre- 
tend that they are to be bought at the cost of the most 
intimate misery the natural man can suffer, the sacrifice 
of the most perfect material happiness he can enjoy. 

Having laid down the dissolubility of marriage as a 
fundamental principle, the Commission, had it been logi- 
cal, should have deduced from it the perfect liberty of 
divorce, and told parliament that as the State does not 
marry people, but only gives official testimony to their 
marriage so as to enable them to vindicate the rights 
that spring from it, so its function is not to divorce peo- 
ple, but only to record their recission of the contract and 
the consequent cessation of all rights under it. Had the 
minority been logical they would have urged this on the 
majority, telling them that their only alternative was to 
recognize marriage as a divine institution over which the 
State has no control, that its dissolubility or indissolu- 
bility is to be settled by the divine law, natural or re- 
vealed, not by any legislation. They lacked the moral 
courage for this, and though they spoke timidly of Chris- 
tianity and the Gospel, they were content to admit with 
the majority that in England the dissolubility of marriage 
is not to be called in question. 

Their objections to the proposed amplification of the 
grounds of divorce were as utilitarian as those alleged 
in its favor by the majority. “Sixty-one per cent. of the 
marriages in England are contracted by means of the 
Church of England services with the words: ‘till death do 
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us part.’ Why stultify them?” If the digits were re- 
versed and instead of sixty-one per cent, only sixteen per 
cent. were so contracted, the objection, we suppose, would 
lose its force. “The public good of England would 
suffer.” But as we have shown, if marriage is a dissolu- 
ble contract, the individual suffering springing from the 
forbidding of divorce is too great a price to pay for the 
public good. If God forbids divorce, He also gives grace 
to bear the burden of even an ill-assorted marriage: the 
State can do nothing of the sort for those the minority 
would compel to remain united. “The morals of the 
poor would be corrupted. They would lose sight of the 
sanctity of marriage.” This is a mere begging of the 
question. Once the dissolubility of marriage be admitted 
its sanctity is gone. Moreover, why should the poor. be 
more moral than Lords of Appeal, Judges, Sociologists, 
Editors, not to say the upper classes at large? “Tt is 
against Christian faith.” But they discount this by con- 
fessing that they do not expect the State “to translate 
into acts of parliament those canons, however venerable, 
of the Christian Church which have been supposed by it 
to express our Lord’s mind as to divorce.” Certainly, if 
the value of these canons rests on mere supposition, and 
has no infallible authority behind it, such an expectation 
would be madness. “It would be destructive of the fam- 
ily and of social life.’ What proves too much proves 
nothing at all. This reason is invaluable to prove that 
He who created man social made marriage indissoluble ; 
but once the dissolubility of marriage is admitted, they 
prove just as well that the family and existing society 
should be reformed, or abolished, as that divorce should 
be impeded. 

An officially grave objection is that the proposed am- 
plification of divorce would bring the Established Church 
into conflict with the State. Such a conflict is possible, 
but history shows that it is very improbable. We have 
but to consider how the Church is acting with regard to 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister. According to 
the Church of England such marriages are absolutely 
null. The State legalized them and the Church had to 
act. Its action was not the precipitation of a conflict. 
“Let us keep cool and take time to consider,’ was the 
watchword. Then the Archbishop of Canterbury began 
to speak of those marriages as irregular only. Others 
followed his example; and now the Bishop of Lincoln 
tells his clergy to let the parties to such irregular mar- 
riages contract before a registrar, and then, having sub- 
mitted them to a year’s disciplining—of what kind he 
does not say—to admit them to communion, or in other 
words, to recognize their marriage as valid. The same 
course would be pursued, no doubt, should the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Commission be car- 
ried into effect. The Church of England might ponder 
profitably the words of Sallust: “This many a day we 
have lost the proper terms for things therefore 
the republic is next door to ruin.” 

Of course we should be very sorry to see divorce made 


easier. We write not in sympathy with the majority of 

the Divorce Committee, but to show the futility of re- 

fusing the only valid defence of the marriage bond. 
HENry Woops, S.J. 


The Real South America 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Bryce should lend the au- 
thority of his name to the already long list of those 
who give countenance to the insinuations and slanders 
so peisistent and so plentiful when there is question of 
South America and its people. Mr. Bryce’s superficial 
observations and snap judgments, colored by uncon- 
scious bigotry, will stand unchallenged in the minds of 
many ill-informed readers. Not a few of them may be 
Catholics, unwilling to countenance publicly the open 
or covert attacks upon the religion of our southern 
neighbors, yet who grant in their inner heart that the 
Church in those regions has very much to account for. 
The glamor of a great name carries conviction in their 
minds. 

Yet testimonies are not lacking among impartial pre- 
sent-day travelers, writers and explorers, unstintedly 
favorable to the Church and her work, if Catholics only 
took the trouble to become so well acquainted with them 
as to put their own conscience at rest and stand their 
ground in the presence of the calumniator. And it is 
indeed remarkable that those travelers who have gone 
to the South American continent equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of its history, of its people and their 
customs, and above all of their language; that those who 
thus prepared have leisurely traversed the country with 
full opportunities of study and observation among all 
classes, have come back surprised, enthusiastic, and ready 
to give the lie at all times to that spirit of detraction 
or vilification bred of ignorance and superficiality, es- 
pecially where things Catholic are concerned. 

As an antidote to Bryce’s “South America,” there is 
in recent literature no better account of matters and peo- 
ples of South America than the two volumes of Dr. 
Mozans: “Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena— 
Along the Andes and Down the Amazon.” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1910 and 1912.) The work is not as ex- 
tensive in scope as is that of Mr. Bryce, but it is all the 
more thorough, as it embraces a rapid survey of lands 
and peoples in the West Indies, with a more extensive 
account of Venezuela, Colombia, Guatemala, Costa Rica 
of Panama, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Brazil. And if 
the author carries out his long cherished plans of tra- 
versing the country from north to south by using the 
majestic inland waterways from Baranquilla on the Carib- 
bean to Buenos Aires on the South Atlantic, he will have 
given us a fairly complete ancient and modern history 
of that Southern Continent, less known now than it was 
in the sixteenth*and seventeenth centuries. 

As it stands, his work is of the greatest value for the 
student of history, for no statement is admitted with- 
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out copious references to the original sources, some of 
them little known or unpublished, and it will prove ex- 
ceedingly instructive and interesting to the casual 
reader wishing to be informed on topics, places and 
persons of the present and the past, so often and so 
mercilessly misrepresented or defamed outright. 

There is nothing to show that the author is a Catholic, 
but he is decidedly Catholic in his sympathies, and can- 
didly unbiased in his statement of facts. He has no 
prepossessions to cherish, no thesis to prove; he is a free 
and independent traveler, recording, not what he is told 
by some fourth rate authority, but what he has seen and 
investigated in person, in the interior as well as in the 
capitals, among Indians and peons, as well as among 
whites. 

A consideration of South America from a material 
standpoint need not arrest us long: in its majestic rivers 
and its giant mountains; in its dense forests and bound- 
less llanos are stored untold riches, but they are at pre- 
sent mere possibilities. Bolivar, the great Libertador, 
succeeded in throwing off the yoke of Spain, but he never 
succeeded in delivering his free subjects from them- 
selves, from internal strife, and the blight following in 
its wake. A brighter day is dawning, however, and 
unless all indications fail it will not be long before those 
warring republics, which have hitherto been their own 
worst enemies, will realize the benefits of peace and 
order. What Garcia Moreno accomplished in Ecuador ; 
what modern engineering has done in building the 
famous railroads to Oroya and Lake Titicaca; what tire- 
less industrial enterprise has accomplished in the Chicama 
Valley, are but forerunners of what the future has in 
store for those favored lands. 

From a cultural viewpoint the picture is of the 
brightest, and only the difference of language, or supine 
unconcern can account for our widespread ignorance of 
the intellectual achievements of our southern neighbors. 
Spanish Americans have always been an intellectual 
race, and if that be a sign of progress acceptable to the 
modern mind, it might be stated here that Bogota, on the 
high plateau of the Andes and without even a railroad, 
has more daily newspapers than Boston or Philadelphia. 
Indeed, the American newspaper is indigenous to the 
Southern Continent: “Lima was the first city in the New 
World to have periodicals like our modern newspaper. 
She had them, indeed, when but few cities in Europe 
could boast of such ‘expeditious messengers of intel- 
ligence.’ ” 

And it may bear repetition that in Lima 


“is found the oldest university of the New World, 
that of San Marcos. It was established in 1551, fifty- 
six years before the English settlers landed in James- 
town; fifty-eight years before Hudson sailed into the 
bay of New York, and sixty-nine years before the 
Mayflower touched the shores of New England. 
By virtue of the charter it enjoyed all the honors 
and privileges of the University of Salamanca, one 
of the most noted seats of learning in Europe. It 


proudly points to a countless number of its alumni, 
who have won international distinction in science, 
letters, theology, medicine and jurisprudence.” 


For generations Lima was the centre of culture and 
learning in South America. During the greater part of 
the colonial period it was regarded as the Athens of 
South America, and was actually known by this name. 
The literary productions of her sons and daughters, who 
followed the schools of Seville and Andalusia, were of a 
high order of merit, and in many instances compared 
favorably with the masterpieces of the mother country. 
“But the literary output of Peru was not confined to the 
City of Kings. Literature was cultivated in other parts 
of the vice-royalty, notably in Cuzco and Arequipa, and 
with such success as to deserve the unstinted praise of 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega. Even in the obscure cor- 
ners of the Andes it had its votaries.” 

Nor do all honors belong to Peru. Quito, although 
until recently almost as inaccessible as the home of the 
Dalai Lama of Thibet, and almost unknown in the marts 
of commerce and in the cabinets of diplomacy, was by no 
means devoid of culture, or opposed to intellectual 
progress. ; 

“Tts literary and scientific luminaries at times 
shone as brightly as those of its northern neighbor, 
Bogota, and their contributions to science and 
literature make a bright page in the annals of social 
advancement. As it is the oldest of South American 
capitals, so was it among the first to establish 
schools and colleges. The convent of the Domini- 
cans, founded by the Venerable Fray Alonso de 
Montenegro, became a home of learning immedi- 
ately after the conquest by the adelantado, Sebastian 
de Bellacazar. The College of San Andres was 
established by the Franciscans in 1556, and by royal 
cedula was endowed by Philip II, in 1562. San 
Andres was thus founded only two years later than 
the first college of Bogota, and but one year after 
the establishment of the University of San Marcos, 
in Lima. Several other important institutions of 
learning—colleges, seminaries and universities— 
followed San Andres in rapid succession, and be- 
fore the end of the century Quito was a veritable 
metropolis of schools and scholars. Curi- 
ously enough, Quito’s earliest poet was a brother 
of Spain’s illustrious saint and writer: Teresa 
de Jesus; and he was succeeded, by many 
others. ts 


But whatever South America.has and is, it owes it 
almost exclusively to its early missionaries, those hardy, 
fearless pioneers, disowned, slandered, forgotten. And 
the religious situation of South America deserves and 
will repay careful study. Mr. Bryce has waxed indig- 
nant at the bloody fate of Atahualpa, and the role played 
by Valverde. Dr. Mozans’ account is more discrimi- 
nating: 

“Unless history be entirely at fault in what it 
teaches us concerning the learning, the wisdom and 
the charity of Valverde, the first bishop of Cuzco; 
and his tender solicitude for the Indians, 

Valverde was very far from being the ignorant, 
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cruel, fanatical monk that has marred the pages of 
certain historians of the conquest of Peru. , 
All that has been charged against Valverde in this 
sad episode bears the intrinsic marks of falsehood. 
: ‘Personal sympathy, of course, would be 
wasted upon such a  blood-thirsty wretch as 
Atahualpa’: in these words Fiske expresses his 
opinion of the ruthless fratricide and sanguinary 
despot whom some writers have pictured as ‘a con- 
fiding youth and a gentle lamb,’ but whose death, 
far from exciting sorrow, was the occasion of re- 
joicing throughout the empire. So universally was 
he recognized as a bastard usurper, as one who, ‘by 
a succession of cruel butcheries vainly attempted to 
exterminate the royal race, that he has never been 
admitted by the Peruvians into the list of their 
Incas. Even to this day, writes Markham, his name 
is held in universal abhorrence by the Indians, and 
is generally known as Aucca, or the traitor.” 


And here is some first-hand information concerning 
idolatrous practices in modern Peru: 


“There was a peculiar mound near where the 
cross was erected. It was what the Peruvian In- 
dians called ‘apachitas—+a kind of adoratory or 
shrine of pagan origin, at which the Quichua way- 
farer is wont to make some kind of offering. It is 
usually a small stone or pebble. Sometimes it is a 
quid of coca, or a handful of earth, or a worn-out 
sandal. One of our peons added a pebble to the 
pile, while another cast on it a bunch of green 
grass, which he pulled from the wayside., Origin- 
ally, Padre Arriaga informs us, those apachitas 
were nothing more than idols to which votive offer- 
ings were made as a thanksgiving for relief from 
fatigue, or in order that the one making the offering 
might receive from the spirit of the place strength 
to carry his burden. So far as I could learn, the 
custom is now more a matter of habit than anything 
else, and is usually devoid of that superstitious 
character which it possessed in the time of the 
Incas.” ‘ . 


The missionaries did their work thoroughly, and they 
did it well, and the chapter which Dr. Mozans devotes to 
‘Battlegrounds and Achievements of the Conquistadores 
of the Cross’ (Along the Andes and Down the Amazon, 
Ch. XXII, p. 422ff), is indeed a record of achieve- 
ments, moral, religious, and scientific as well, which has 
been only too steadfastly ignored. Among the many 
difficulties that confronted them, not the least was the 
great number of tongues spoken by the tribes. 


“What a laborious task must not, therefore, have 
been involved in the explanation of the Apostles’ 
Creed? It was well that the missionary confined 
himself to the fundamentals of religion and es- 
chewed such recondite topics as election, reproba- 
tion, adoption and justification, which John Eliot 
and his Puritan associates thought necessary to in- 
doctrinate the Indians before recognizing them as 
Christians. However, in a few decades the fol- 
lowers of the Poverello of Assisi, of Dominic and 
Ignatius Loyola, were able to effect what our great 
statesman, Henry Clay, declared to be impossible— 
the civilization of the red‘man. And they achieved 
more than this. They brought about an amalgama- 


tion of the native and European races, and thus 
made impossible those frequent wars of extermination 
of aborigines that have cost the United States tens 
of thousands of lives and more than half a billion 
of treasure.” 


Is it surprising then that the author notes a little 
further: 


“When we were within an hour’s ride of Rioja, 
my Cuzco friend, the Indian musician, approached 
me and said: San Toribio,; the friend of the In- 
dians, came this way. It was true; but that his 
memory should still, after three centuries be so 
green among those uncultured people for whom he 
gave the best years of his life, was something that 
made a deep impression upon me. However, things 
have changed greatly for the worse since the ex- 
pulsion of the missionaries. Everywhere along the 
Paranapura, the Huallagua, and the Amazon, there 
exists the same evidence of ruin and abandonment 
as I had observed along the great waterways of 
Colombia and Venezuela. Where, during the hey- 
day of missionary activity there were flourishing 
towns and villages, there are now but a few rickety 
huts, tenanted by a few wretched Indians, cr a riot 
of tropic growth which conceals every trace of former 
human habitations. Where there were at one time 
extensive grazing lands, over which roamed tens of 
thousands of cattle, the property of peaceful and 
industrious natives, there is now a wilderness, with 
every vestige of civilization entirely obliterated. 
When I contemplated these scenes of desolation 
made desolate my heart grew heavy. I pitied the 
abandoned Indians, and marveled at the mote-eyed 
policy of the governments concerned in not con- 
verting all this latent energy into useful channels, 
instead of allowing it to go for naught.” 


Those testimonies could be multiplied. And while Mr- 
Bryce has evidently much to learn concerning South 
America, we Catholics of this Northern Hemisphere 
might, perhaps, profitably do likewise. i) cS Sele 
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It is well known that blind people often have a com- 
pensation in the intensifying of their interior faculties. 
We hope that restoration to sight does not always bring: 
an inordinate deadening of those faculties. Yet, if we 
can trust the daily papers, this takes place sometimes; 
for we read in them of an Episcopalian clergyman of 
New York, who, having regained his sight by the aid of 
a physician, dared to say that a miracle had been wrought 
in him as great as any related in the New Testament. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Assassination of Canalejas 


Maprip, November 18, 1912, 
The entire Spanish press without distinction of political 
creed, the republican organs naturally excepted, is in 
harmony in the.comments published immediately follow- 
ing this terrible crime. With one accord its writers pro- 
claim it to be the logical consequence, as it surely was 
the horrible end, of the policy pursued by the late chief 
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of the Spanish Government. That policy I have more 
than once described for your readers; it was one of gra- 
ciousness and of concession to the extremists among us, 
to the enemies of religion and of social order, and its 
tragic outcome has profoundly impressed the whole 
Spanish people. 

If anarchistic hate had sought a victim among those 
leaders of the State whom the revolution has marked 
with the honorable name of “Reactionaries” and “Cleri- 
cals,’—honorable since they connote dominion of the 
law and respect for the principles of authority and justice, 
—the shameful deed would have been less strange and 
less inexplicable. But that the bullet should have sought 
as its mark the head of a Government of most radical 
aims, of most broadly expansive policies, and of wild 
and tolerant methods is difficult to understand. Perhaps 
the shameful deed is but an evident proof that the ideal 
swaying the extremists among us is not the secure posses- 
sion of every conceivable liberty, civil and religious, but 
rather the triumph of social anarchy and the ruthless and 
savage destruction of established order in the nation. 


The safe and wise methods characteristic of Maura, 
above all during the closing days of his rule, were roundly 
condemned by Canalejas. In his judgment, and one 
may say the like regarding Moret and the Liberals in 
general, the policy of repression with its insistence on 
respect for the law, could have no other effect than a 
recrudescence of popular passion and a renewal of revo- 
lutionary hate with their accompanying grave dangers 
for existing institutions and for society itself. It was 
imperative, so these affirmed, that those sections of the 
penal code which stand for the punishment of mob vio- 
lence should be ignored, it was imperative that loose rein 
be given to the aspirations of the new democracy, it was 
imperative that a new policy should prevail of tolerance 
in all and towards all. Thus would the unquiet spirits be 
soothed, the revolution would be checked, friction would 
cease between the monarchy and the anti-dynastic parti- 
sans, and an era of peace and tranquillity would dawn for 
the Spanish people. 

The plan was followed. Called to power, Canalejas 
inaugurated his premiership by throwing wide open the 
gates of his country to the mob of revolutionists more or 
less directly responsible for the horrible scenes of Bloody 
Week in Barcelona. It was the act of the madman who 
would open wide the doors of the prisons to send into 
the full liberty of the streets of the city the thousands of 
miscreants shut up within. During his term of office of 
almost three years, he allowed free swing to the revolu- 
tionary propagandists. He permitted speakers on the 
streets,—nay in parliament itself, to panegyrize attempted 
murder as an act of supreme justice. He practically 
abolished the death penalty, favoring by this most re- 
grettable semi-impunity all manners of criminal excesses. 
He suspended the sentence justly imposed upon the vile 
criminals of Cullera. He authorized the republicans and 
the socialists to heap abuse upon the country and the 
army by proclaiming whenever they chose the name and 
the memory of Ferrer. He revoked or caused to be 
revoked the just sentence of a high military tribunal 
so that the possessions and books of the sadly celebrated 
founder of the Escuela Moderna and the propagator of 
anarchy were restored to his heirs, who to-day in the 
open streets are scattering his infamous writings all over 
Barcelona. 

In the religious order he arbitrarily severed diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican; he interpreted as his 
whims suggested the existing Concordat; he flouted the 


Holy See ; he sorely grieved the Catholic sentiment of 
a Catholic land by his “Padlock Law,” by his authoriza- 
tion of religious emblems on the chapels of non-Catholic 
bodies ; by his elimination of the religious oath in judiciat 
tribunals ; by ‘his taxing of religious endowments, and in 
other similar ways. In the social order he yielded to the 
demands of the republicans and did away with the excise 
tax, thus practically ruining the Municipal treasuries, 
and by establishing obligatory military service. 

What more could Canalejas have done to prove himself 
a dyed-in-the-wool Liberal, a man of advanced ideas, and 
of strictly modern and up-to-date policies? Alas! when, 
having done all this and having planned yet more in 
order to assure his permanency in power, Canalejas be- 
lieved himself at the very height of popularity and re- 
joiced in his complete triumph over the revolution that 
had threatened, there uprose the republican-socialistic 
cabal to flout him and to declare through its mouthpiece 
Pablo Iglesias, that between Canalejas and Maura they 
much preferred the latter. And again, alas! but yester- 
day in the great open place of the Puerta del Sol, in the 
bright November mid-day a speeding bullet treacherously 
slew him and left his corpse stretched upon the pave- 
ment. 

It is a terrible lesson! A horrifying and bloody man- 
ner of teaching! The story of Portugal repeats itself 
here in Madrid with almost identical features. There as 
here men trusted to cure liberty’s excesses and crimes by 
amplifying liberty; there as here the results of a policy 
of yielding and compromising and of concessions to the 
absurd demands of the revolution are in direct contra- 
vention of the social relief its panegyrists and partisans 
claimed that revolution was to secure to us. 

Surely it is high time for every monarchist in the land, 
for every lover of his country to join in one definite re- 
solve: This foolish and dangerous playing with politics 
must cease; face to face we must meet the enemy that 
threatens the destruction of society and of us all; the 
might of the law must be used to crush not alone the des- 
perado who with bomb, or pistol, or dagger deals death 
all around, but those as well who in books or from the 
platform propagate the lessons of anarchy and remorse- 
lessly inflame the passionate mob to deeds of such hideous 
wrong. 

Perhaps there was need that the force of these brutal 
facts, the evidence of these bitterly sad lessons should 
come home to Spain to prove the truth of the charges. 
We who are censured as reactionaries and clericals have 
long been declaiming against the unnatural alliance with 
the enemies of social and religious order of late prevail- 
ing in our unhappy country. It is a policy dangerous 
enough in any land and readily opening the way to ex- 
cesses and evils unspeakable; here with us in Spain, un- 
happily, it is doubly and triply so because of our less 
widespread culture, because of our national character 
essentially impulsive and easily aroused to passion, be- 
cause of a thousand circumstances springing from tem- 
perament, and from the untrained quality of the instinc- 
tive fierceness of our race. For us to tolerate such free- 
dom of the pen and the tongue as will allow professional 
agitators and revolutionists to proclaim at all hours and 
in every note of the gamut of hate slaughter and pillage 
and war on God and his priests, on the army and on the 
country, on the family and on property, were much the 
same as to allow crazy men blithely to go about scatter- 
ing lighted matches in a field covered with dried shocks 
of ripened grain. ‘ 

We must restore to their old honor and sanction the 
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sections of the penal code and the enactments of all ex- 
isting laws in order that men who attempt to infringe 
them, whether in matters touching social or private right, 
will come to know speedily the consequences following 
this infraction. But to restore what is lost will not 
suffice. Progress is needed. Permanent healthfulness is 
preferable to the cure of a disorder. What we may not 
be able to achieve through the severe penalties of criminal 
law, we may.secure through the spread of the doctrines 
taught in the little book we call the Catechism. What 
the government, what civil society in general is bound to 
effect is to facilitate through the best possible means the 
spread of Christian truth in order to form communities 
of good men, and of honorable, laborious and peace-loving 
citizens. Where this is neglected, all else is vain. 

The gates which two years ago Sefior Canalejas shut 
tight through his notorious “Padlock Law,” by which re- 
ligious men and women, apostles of every good and 
teachers of every virtue were forbidden to put foot on 
Spanish soil, remained wide open to these other apostles, 
the sowers of savage hate and destruction and death. 
And through these gates, in perfect freedom there en- 
tered into Spain the anarchist Pardinas, the cruel assassin 
who was to do to death Spain’s Premier. What a bitter 
lesson! What a terrifying warning! 

NorgBerto ToRCAL. 


Gothic Methods 


On the night of November 4th, ten or twelve students 
of the University of Innsbruck, members of the Catholic 
Student Organizations Rhaeto-Bavaria and Austria, were 
brutally attacked by an overwhelming majority of anti- 
clerical students, who call themselves “Liberals.” No 
provocation had been given; the young men were merely 
returning home quietly from a birthday celebration in 
honor of one of their number. More than fifty Liberals, 
mostly members of an association that fitly styles itself 
the “Gothia,” attacked them with sticks and clubs. Their 
sole crime was their faith; because of this they were in- 
sulted in the vilest language and beaten, yet they man- 
fully stood their ground under the tremendous odds of 
four to one, whilst the police conveniently kept out of the 
way. The fight is said to have lasted over an hour and 
yet there were no signs of police interference in all that 
time, although the affair took place in the very heart of 
Innsbruck, and within a few hundred yards of the police 
station. Such conduct seems to confirm the statement 
that the police sympathize with the liberal element. 

One Catholic was so severely injured that he died in 
consequence a day later, another was badly wounded and 
the rest escaped more serious injury by fighting their way 
to shelter. The student who died of his injuries, was 
thrown into prison and treated as a common drunkard, 
and yet he was unconscious from a hemhorrage in the 
brain. No further attention was given him until his 
friends located him the next morning, when he was 
hurried to the hospital, but medical aid was now too late 
and he expired that night without having recovered his 
senses, 

All Innsbruck was wild with indignation and heavy 
charges of criminal negligence and of sympathizing with 
the disorderly element were brought against the police. 

The victim of the ruffians, Max Ghezze, a medical 
student belonging to the organization Rhaeto-Bavaria, 
was a young man of great promise and above all an ex- 
cellent Catholic. Because he was such and because he 


resented the foul insults of the bigoted cowards that 
attacked him, he was beaten senseless and killed. His 
friends and companions and the people in general look 
upon him as a martyr for the Faith. His death aroused 
the Catholics to action and gave occasion to many mani- 
festations of protest against the deed and against 
the Liberal city officials under whose protection such 
things were possible. It is hoped that the next city elec- 
tions will find the Catholics united, and effect the ousting 
of the undesirable intruders. ~ 

The funeral, which took place on Saturday, November 
9th, was also a demonstration of loyalty to the Church 
and of protest against her-enemies. Old residents of 
Innsbruck cannot recall any funeral in the past that 
equalled this one in grandeur and attendance. The line 
of march was directed over the principal thoroughfares. 
The streets were lined on either side with many thousands 
of silent and sympathizing spectators ; indeed it was hard 
to realize that this was not a holiday of some kind or 
at least Sunday, for everybody in Innsbruck seemed to 
be there. 

More than thirty-five organizations of Catholic Uni- 
versity students of Germany and Austria sent their repre- 
sentatives to take part in the funeral of young Ghezze. 
Students came from the Universites of Vienna, Graz, 
Prague, Munich, Wiirzburg, Breslau and even from Ber- 
lin. All the Catholic societies of Innsbruck, the Catholic 
workmen, several hundred Seminarians, the Catholic 
high-school students and religious of many orders‘ ac- 
companied the remains from the Austria club house to 
the cemetery. As the Austria club house is quite near 
the cemetery, it was determined to march into the city 
and follow the principal avenue, thus lengthening the 
time of march and the distance. A very fine impression 
was made on the bystanders by the uniformed representa- 
tives of the different Catholic student organizations of 
various universities, all men of splendid physique and 


. noble bearing. Determination and character were written 


on their features. They marched in silence, bearing the 
colors of their organizations and forming the guard of 
honor to their departed companion. Several carriages 
laden with floral wreaths and garlands from sympathiz- 
ing friends in every walk of life, preceded them. The 
impression made by this funeral procession was. very 
solemn and must have brought home to the Liberals that 
the Catholics are still a strong force to be reckoned with. 
A good deal of indignation was also aroused by the 
seemingly inexplicable conduct of the Rector Magnificus 
of the University, who finding it impossible to hold his 
lectures during the funeral, put up a notice that he would 
not lecture that afternoon in honor of “Reformation 
Day.” No mention of Ghezze. This is a Catholic. 
country and the Liberals are a small minority. Such a 
notice seems to add insult to injury. In the meantime 
eleven “Goths” are awaiting trial for the killing of Ghezze 
and everybody is watching to see that justice is admin- 
istered. Higher officials in Vienna have also taken the 
matter in hand and interesting developments are looked 
for. Fiat justitia. SP: 


The Chinese in Farther India 


Three years ‘ago, Father Allard, a French missionary 
from Rangoon, India, came to the United States at the 
personal direction of the Holy Father, to collect funds 
for the establishment of what is considered one of the 
most important works that has been attempted thus far 
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for the evangelization of the Chinese outside of their 
own country. For the past ten years there has been a 
steady emigration from China to Farther India, where 
there is now a very large colony, which has been growing 
steadily, especially since the revolution in the mother 
country. The Holy See, on the advice of the Bishop, 
Mgr. Cardot, having learned of the brilliant prospect, 
has taken a direct personal interest in the establishment 
of this particular mission. 


The change in the Chinese of this particular part of 
India within the last two years has been so remarkable 
as to excite the attention of even the British authorities, 
who have come to look upon the Chinese as desirable 
citizens. The latter are becoming European in their 
dress, in their habits and in their thought. The queue 
has disappeared, and the startingly colored blouses that 
were formely the badge of the Lee clan can be seen now 
only within the heart of the Chinese city. A most 
threatening feature however, of the change is the ruin 
of paganism among them. The downfall of paganism 
should, to be sure, rejoice the heart of the missionary and 
yet there is a fear that the radical departure does not 
augur well for the Chinese as far as their future re- 
ligious belief is concerned. There are only four priests 
at present to cope with the new conditions and they re- 
alize fully that they must have a larger support or they 
will not be able to stem the tide that is threatening to 
carry these precious souls into indifferentism and atheism. 
Whatever effect is to be made must be made immediately 
for the changes already made are giving birth to other 
and more radical ones, and the Chinese of Burma in a 
few years will be simply a yellow copy of the English 
official or resident’ whom he is striving hard to imitate. 


Some idea may be gained of the decline of paganism 
among them by the following incident. On one of the 
streets adjoining Rangoon’s Chinatown stands the temple 
of the Lee clan, perhaps the most numerous and influential 
of the several clans that have been recruited from the 
home country in the past two years. On September 28th 
last under the auspices of the Society of the Friends of 
Chinese, the first Chinese free library was opened. The 
ceremonies were presided over by the Chinese Consul 
in the presence of a large number of members with dis- 
tinguished English friends. The following from the 
public address of Mr. San Chin, inspector of schools, is 
worth quoting to show the trend of things even outside 
China. “Since the Russo-Japanese war a series of po- 
litical and social reforms has been set on foot in China, 
our fatherland, ending in mighty revolutions which will 
continue to take place in all directions. Indeed every 
phase of our society has been undergoing a great change. 
Our very ideas and tastes are changing; customs and 
manners are being altered; old institutions are yielding 


to new ones; aspirations and energies are being turned - 


into new channels. The force of western civilization is 
thus permeating the core of our society and is remodel- 
ing, transforming and revolutionizing its entire organ- 
ism. The very fabric of our religion has been so shaken 
by its wonderful influence, that temple after temple has 
been demolished and rebuilt and dedicated to the cause 
of education. It is hoped that all sections of the Chinese 
community here will see the force of converting all 
temples into free schools and other useful institutions.” — 

If the Chinese are to lay aside the beliefs of their 
people, sanctioned by a usage of three-thousand years, 
will they turn to Christianity or to avowed atheism? It 
is a question that needs an immediate answer. The ma- 
jority of the Chinese of Rangoon speak English fluently 
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and have been educated in English schools and in all ex- 
ternals conform to the English customs and _ habits, 
Father Allard finds among a certain class of young men 
a tendency to irreligion, a studied attempt to flippantly 
display their critical knowledge of the emptiness of Chris- 
tianity, as they see it, but without any regard for either 
Buddhism or Confucianism. The oid faiths are gone 
for them, but they have no desire to adopt what they 
are pleased to call, “The new but already outworn truths 
of Christianity.” This element among the Chinese is 
carrying an active proganda, urged on by a certain type 
of European that seems to be always against the Govy- 
ernment. There is however, a well founded hope for 
the Church among the Chinese. The movement towards 
the Church in the past five years has been extraordinary, 
due in some measure to Catholic Chinese who had emi- 
grated to Burma, bringing with them a love of their 
faith, which was evidenced in their practical lives. There 
was no Catholic Church for them but they remained 
steadfast and converted quite a number of their country- 
men who in turn brought others. 


When the first attempt was made to evangelize the 
Chinese the result was so fruitful that the bishop called 
the attention of the Holy See to this fertile field in the 
hope that funds would be given to carry on the work. 
The Bishop was poor and he had already to cope with a 
number of nationalities within ‘his diocese. Father 
Allard was therefore appointed to collect funds for the 
purpose and was sent here by his Holiness. His plan 
now is to establish a church in the very heart of the 
Chinese district which will be the nucleus of other mis- 
sions throughout the country. There he will also open 
a Catholic Chinese library and reading room. This 
would increase the number of conversions and from the 
right class, some of whom might serve as catechists 
among their own people later. Chapels will be built in 
the jungle and reading rooms established in connection 
with each large centre. The libraries will be half Eng- 
lish and half Chinese. About two-thirds of the younger 
set know English and they are voracious readers. The 
plan is to place at their disposal books which will counter- 
act the poison of bad reading, and to place before them 
the claims of Christianity as represented by the Catholic 
Church, 


It is well to bear in mind that the change that has 
come over the mental attitude of the Chinese in Burma 
to-day had its inspiration in China itself. Even before 
the revolution swept away the old order, the people were 
preparing for new conditions. Since the Russian-Jap- 
anese war the Chinese have been giving close attention 
to popular education. Century old superstitions were 
laid aside and everything pertaining to modern civiliza~ 
tion was taught in the Government schools, not with 
much detail, it is true, but with sufficient clearness to 
make the people believe that a new era was about to 
dawn for the country. Buddhist and Taoist temples were 
equipped as schools, and the idols removed to make room 
for modern science. Some may wonder why so much 
attention is being given to-day to the Chinese question. 
It must be remembered that here is a people of over 40,- 
000,000 whose awakening is liable to change the aspect 
of the entire world. The small proportion in Burma is 
worthy of cultivation and the Holy Father knowing the 
spiritual good that will be effected not alone in that 
country but in the countries to which a certain number 
of these Burmese Chinese will undoubtedly emigrate, is 
anxious to bring them into the Church, now when the 
time seems so propitious. Joun J. Dunn. 
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The Awakening of Spain 


The Christian social work done in Barcelona and its 
neighborhood within three years under the guidance of 
the bishop, Dr. Laguarada, has been rarely surpassed. 
Aroused by the events of the “Bloody Week” of 1909, 
when he was already nominated to the See, but not con- 
secrated, he set to work to encourage, invite, and de- 
velop all the agencies of social betterment already in 
existence. One of his principal projects and achieve- 
ments is the creation of parochial and diocesan asso- 
ciations, such as are everywhere springing into activity 
throughout Spain. Industrial and agricultural socie- 
ties, mutual insurance societies, savings banks, free 
schools, cooperative stores, popular lectures and publi- 
cations—these and similar enterprises have multiplied 
with surprising rapidity. The great directing associa- 
tion of Popular Social Action inaugurated a series of 
1,300 popular addresses, issued five million publications 
for the masses of the people, and performed 13,000 acts 
of social service, as they are called. There are now in 
existence 13 unions of working people, embracing all 
classes. One of these, consisting of the employees of 
commercial houses, has formed within its own circle of 


members a system of mutual assistance and insurance, 


with schools attached. This federation of working peo- 
ple is already far more influential than the socialistic 
Social Federation of Labor. It aims at enlisting the 
sympathy of the employers, and already many wealthy 
establishments have solved the labor question in the most 
satisfactory manner. The bishop has lately acquired a 
large central place, called the People’s Hall, for general 
organization and work; and in this, as in other enter- 
prises, he has received most generous aid from many 
wealthy people of his diocese. Missions and catechetical 
work in the poorer districts of the city and its suburbs 
have drawn large numbers to regular Sunday services 


and the frequentation of the Sacraments. In such 
places, too, religious schools and free dispensaries have 
been opened. Of the work done by associations of 
ladies for the assistance, protection and education of the 
less favored of their sex, it is enough to say that it has 
been declared not inferior to similar work in France and 
Belgium. A notable feature of the social work is the 
founding of large cooperative stores, with branches in 
the workingmen’s quarters. Here everything needed by 
the poorer families is furnished. In the country around 
Barcelona syndicates make it easy for the farmers to 
secure the necessary means for profitable labor. Finally, 
in the diocesan seminary a chair of Christian Sociology 
has been founded for definite practical work, including 
visits of the students to the homes and places of occu- 
pation of the working classes. . 

Evidently, noble Spain is beginning to remember her 
ancient glories. If she could completely and forever 
crush or cut out-of her system of government the mis- 
erable political and personal squabbles that are as fatal 
to her as the anarchy with which she is now grappling, 
she would soon regain her former position as one of the 
rulers of the world. That she will go rapidly and far 
in the prosecution of social reform there can be no doubt ; 
for though we speak of the “haughty” Spaniard, there 
is no race on earth in which the rich and poor, the noble 
and the peasant, the prince and the subject meet on such 
terms of familiarity and mutual respect. A man is not 
degraded if he is in rags, nor does the possession of 
wealth or distinction entitle him to despise or oppress 
his fellows. Perhaps while redressing the social evils 
which Anarchy and Socialism batten on, Republicans and 
Royalists, Carlists and Integrists, and all the rest, will 
remember that they are first of all Spaniards, and will 
unite with all the fervor that their patriotism and their 
religion can give them to save their country. Apathetic 
Americans, and especially Catholics, might well profit by 
the example of this awakening of Spain. 


Hale’s ‘‘Haytian Bishop’’ 


A very discredited personage is Mr. William Bayard 
Hale, and the World’s Work shares in the discredit. The 
World's Work, our readers will recall, printed an article 
three months ago in which it was said of the Haytian Re- 
public that “though nominally Roman Catholic, at least 
in the cities, Voodooism is the religion of the people; a 
horrible necromancy grafted on a perverted caricature of 
Christianity”. This statement was followed by an alleged 
interview with “the one man in the island whom*I was 
told I should find pious and sane. He was a bishop and 

he began by telling me that the Apostles were 
not dead that the original founders of Chris- 
tianity .« regularly corresponded with each other 
and occasionally met under the presidency of the Queen 
of Sheba, etc., etc.” 

Anyone reading the article in the World’s Work would 
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have no misgiving that the bishop referred to was a 
Roman Catholic Bishop. The article on the face of it 
was an outrageous insult, and Bishop McFaul of Trenton, 
N. J., who is ever ready with voice and pen to unmask 
error and defend the truth, wrote in remonstrance to the 
publishers of the World’s Work, and received in reply 
from a Mr. William Bayard Hale the “puerile and ridicu- 
lous” excuse that “there are many varieties of bishops 
—bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, bishops of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, bishops of the Greek 
Church, Moravian bishops, Old Catholic bishops, A fri- 
can Methodist bishops, Zion bishops, Mormon bishops” 
and he does “not know how many other kinds of bishops.” 
He claims that he did not say it was a Catholic bishop. 
He did not indeed say so directly, but the average man 
reading the article could take no other meaning from it. 

As far as can be ascertained, the only non-Catholic per- 
son on the Island who calls himself a “bishop” is a negro 
from Mobile. Out of deference to our fellow countryman 
we should like to know if he is the individual who is ac- 
quainted with the Queen of Sheba. Or was he amusing 
himself at the expense of Mr. Hale? In any case, the 
evasion is quite unworthy of the representative of 
any self-respecting publishing house. Bishop McFaul 
has done a praiseworthy work in exposing Mr. Hale, ana 
the World’s Work should come forward with the apology 
which is due to its readers. 


‘‘Times Change and Methods with Them”’ 


A reader of the New York Times wrote the other day 
to that journal complaining “as a taxpayer and citizen’’ 
of the co-educational feature of the public school sys- 
tem. He has, he said, a daughter of ten years of age 
who attends one of these schools, and he objects “most 
strenuously” to having her “sit next to a boy all day.” 
Whereupon the editorial writer responsible for the 
“Topics of the Times” paragraphs in the paper that 
“prints all the news that’s fit” laments with ill-concealed 
sarcasm, “that we have not wholly succeeded in guiding 
aright” a diligent reader of that newspaper. 

Yet is he thoughtfully regardful of his duty as one 
exercising in some way the power of the press to in- 
struct mankind. “The mingling of the sexes in school is 
not, as he seems to think,” he replies to the honest com- 
plaint of the Times reader, “an old practice, but a new 
one—so new that it is still opposed with more or less 
vehemence in all educational circles where there survives 
that reverenec for tradition which is possible only for 
minds unable to see that times change and methods 
change with them.” 

A more prudent paragrapher would have been slow to 
imply that conservatism in educational matters is due to 
a blindness that will not see the need of changing as 
times change. “The true theory of education,” well re- 
marks the distinguished head of Princeton in a recent 
reply to certain critics of his own conservative policy, 


“in a very peculiar manner rests upon certain funda- 
mental ideas, whose vitality and whose integrity are 
wholly free from the passing fashion and from the 
verdict of popular approval or disapproval. These ideas 
are fundamental because they rest for their truth upon 
the elemental traits of human nature.” 

It were well that the “advanced educators” of to-day 
should: recognize this. When they prate about the need 
of an “environment of actuality” in the training of 
children “as a preparation for sustaining the relations 
into which they will have at once to enter when school 
days are over,” they give a beautiful example of the rot 
with which many modern minds are affected, simply 
because they ignore these elemental traits of human 
nature. 

The naturalists among us may not reckon with it,-but 
there is such a thing in human nature as “proneness to 
evil’—a proneness, says a well-known English essayist, 
“which is no mere theory of Christianity, but a fact of 
experience and to many, in its degree, almost a crushing 
one.” To control this disposition and to assist nature 
successfully to cope with its dangerous strength, there is 
need of a strong will, sustained by those effectively good 
habits and acquired virtues which save one from readily 
yielding to the easy impulses of untrained and imma- 
ture childhood. 

One does not need the “environment of the actuality” 
of the pest house in order to be prepared to meet the 
dangers of infectious disease; neither is it required that 
the child be needlessly thrown into the superabundant 
occasion of test and trial until it will have been trained 
to meet the buffetings of the evil about it with something 
more than the easily flexed inclination of a childish heart 
to guide its ways. 


A Polish Hero 


The Poles never forget their great men. Thus dur- 
ing the entire year now drawing to a close, crushed and 
humiliated and outraged though they are by their ene- 
mies, they have been celebrating with extraordinary 
enthusiasm the third centenary of the death of a great 
Polish patriot, the Jesuit priest, Peter Skarga. 

Besides being one of the literary glories of Poland, he 
was a marvellous orator, and his countrymen do not 
hesitate to compare him to Bossuet. He was, moreover, 
a prominent figure in the political history of the nation. 
Ardent patriot as he was, he dared to denounce the 
Representatives in the Diet for their mad dissensions, 
and he predicted the ruin which soon tore poor Poland 
to pieces. Had his words been heeded the disaster would 
never have occurred, and Poland would still be free. 
His countrymen recognize this, and have always re- 
garded him with the most intense love and veneration. 

This year the celebration was especially brilliant, 
chiefly in Cracow and Lemberg. The houses were all 
decorated, and from the windows were hung placards 
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proclaiming the glory of the celebrated Jesuit. In the 
great theatre of Lemberg, before an audience made up of 
the most distinguished people of the city, there was a 
gorgeous dramatic performance representing the whole 
life of Skarga. The author of the play was no less a 
personage than the distinguished patriot, Mgr. Ban- 


durski, the Auxiliary Bishop of the city. The Te Deum. 


and the singing of the national hymn, “God Save 
Poland,” brotfght the play to a close. 

At Cracow, which glories in the possession of Skarga’s 
tomb, there was a magnificent procession, in which 4,000 
men participated. Among them were the chief muni- 
cipal dignitaries, and all the civic and religious socie- 
ties of the city. Intentionally, or otherwise, the festivi- 
ties coincided with the sessions of a great Catholic Con- 
gress, in which all the bishops of the Province took 
part, as well as a great number of conspicuous repre- 
sentatives from the three sections of Poland. Noticeable 
among the discourses at the various sessions was that 
of Prince Francis Radziwill, who dwelt upon the ravages 
of the bad press in France; which Combes once boasted 
had wrested three-fourths of the French nation from its 
allegiance to the Church. Combes was, as usual, grossly 
exaggerating, nevertheless the evils wrought by that kind 
of propaganda were admitted to be appalling. Fortu- 
nately, the Catholic press in Poland, especially in the 
Austrian section, is better than that of France, but on 
the other hand, in Poland, as elsewhere, the penny papers 
are in the hands of the Jews, and there the harm is done. 

The heroic fidelity of martyred Poland to the Church 
of Christ, in spite of centuries of unparalleled suffer- 
ings, speaks volumes for the nobility of the national 
character. She would. have been left in peace long ago 
if she gave up her religion; but, like Ireland, she recog- 
nizes that she would also long ago have been wiped off 
the map of Europe had it not been for that same loyalty. 
Her religion has preserved her nationality, and there is 
very little doubt that it is this racial characteristic that 
has made Protestant Prussia treat her so cruelly, and is 
at this moment inaugurating a new persecution. 

Closely following on the Catholic demonstration just 
described, it is announced that the Expropriation Bill 
of the landed proprietors of Posen, which was passed 
four years ago, but has been held in abeyance, is now 
to be enforced. Possibly, it is thought that the troubles 
in the Balkans will make the iniquity of the measure 
pass unnoticed. But angry denunciations of it are al- 
ready being made, with what result we must wait to see, 
but in any case the psychology of the great statesmen of 
the world in such matters is baffling. At the very 
moment they need internal peace to meet the awful strain 
of what may be a universal war they deliberately ex- 
asperate millions of their subjects who, if treated with 
anything like common humanity, would be most loyal 
upholders of the Government. It is quite likely that the 
Skarga celebrations and the success of the Catholic Con- 
gress have caused a panic among the enemies of religion 


in Prussia. Loyalty to Christ often acts as a spectre 
that scares many an otherwise prudent statesman into 
political blindness. 


Pro Pontifice et Ecclesia 


The new association called the International Priests’ 
League has for its object to promote among the clergy, 
and through the clergy among the faithful, a generous 
devotion to the Apostolic See. By reason of his office, 
his dignity, his studies, the priest evidently is not only 
the best fitted to instruct the people in such matters and 
to dissipate the prejudices and objections of the 
malevolent and the ignorant, but it is a part of his official 
duty. 

It is needless 'to say that opportunities to do so present 
themselves frequently in private conversation, in ad- 
dresses to the people, in catechetical instructions, in the 
confessional, etc. When a priest is in charge of a 
parish, or is a preacher or professor or spiritual director, 
it is impossible to exaggerate the good he can do in this 
direction. Again, the books, pamphlets and papers which 
the lovers of discord are so ready to use for the injury 
of souls will furnish the material for criticism and con- 
demnation. For, notwithstanding the wonderful unity 
of the world-wide Episcopate, it is admitted that there 
are not wanting here and there members of the clergy 
who allow themselves to be seduced by liberal tenden- 
cies, and to be tainted, sometimes unconsciously, with 
the errors of what has been condemned as Modernism. 
Then, too, there are others who, though right thinkers 


on religious doctrine, sometimes show an indulgence to 


error which is often more pernicious than open favor. 
They, too, may be subjects of prudent priestly zeal. 
Under instructions from the Holy See, Cardinal 
Dubillard, Archbishop of Chambery, has examined care- 
fully the plan and scope of the association in every de- 
tail, and has declared it a truly providential undertaking 
which meets one of the great needs of our time. The 
conditions of membership will be found elsewhere in 
these columns. 


The First Mass at Marrakesh 


A young French soldier, writing home from Morocco, 
when the army entered Marrakesh, dilated, of course, 
upon the new glories that had settled upon the tri- 
color in consequence of this feat of arms, but expressed 
his delight especially because Mass was celebrated in the 
Sultan's garden—“the first time,” he says, “from the 
beginning of the world that there was an apparition of 
the Bon Dieu in this corner of Morocco. The celebrant 
of the Mass was a French Capuchin, a brave homme, who 
had attached himself to one of the brigades as a volun- 
tary chaplain. Ma foi,” says the little recruit in red 
breeches and kepi, “he preached a fine sermon and told 
us how God had always made use of us French to make 
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the Crescent retreat before the Cross. An aide-de-camp 
served as acolyte at Mass, and very piously received 
Holy Communion.” 

Of course, there may never have been an apparition 
of the Bon Dieu in that precise corner of the Sultan’s 
deserted garden in Marrakesh, but on the other hand, 
there was a Franciscan bishop in the city as early as 
1234; and presumably in the same place five Friars had 
been martyred fourteen years before he arrived: Later 
on a Prefecture Apostolic was attempted there in 1631, 
and its first incumbent, the Blessed Giovanni de Prado, 
who was also a Franciscan, paid for his love of God by 
pouring out his heart’s blood in the royal city. The 
Franciscans keep his feast on the 29th of May. The 
missionaries, of course, were not deterred by such a 
slight incident as martyrdom, and have kept at their 
heroic work ever since then, right up to the present day. 
We do not make enough of those Friars. Whether they 
ever succeeded during all those years in penetrating into 
the forbidden city we have no means of knowing, but in 
_ any case most of the good that has been done in this 
newly acquired territory must be laid to their credit. In 
Morocco, considered as a whole, there are now about 
10,000 Catholics, nearly all of whom, however, are 
Europeans; there are twenty-four missionaries, and 
about 1,200 children in schools. Tangier, on the Medi- 
terranean, boasts of a hospital, and from that city the 
Prefect Apostolic sends out his cowled warriors to con- 
quer the country. It is a pity that as much liberty is 
not given to the Friars in France as in Morocco. The 
main body of the people would be as glad to see them 
as was the little soldier who knelt with delight at the 
altar to hear “the first Mass” at Marrakesh. 


‘‘The Successful Man i 


In accordance with the rules for making church ser- 
vices “attractive,” rules which are faithfully observed 
by many of the Protestant ministers of the day, the 
Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, of the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New York, entertained his con- 
gregation recently with a sermon on “The Successful 
Man.” The text in Holy Writ from which the dis- 
course was developed is not given. Perhaps it was a 
novel application of “Make unto you friends of the 
mammon of iniquity.” Be that as it may, the matter of 
the sermon was supplied by letters from presumably 
“successful” men whom Dr, Reisner had asked to answer 
in writing questions like these: “What traits are essen- 
tial to success? Are we in danger of overestimating 
the ability to make money as a mark of success? What 
bad habits endanger success? Does religious life add to 
a man’s general efficiency?” In that last question there 
is just a suspicion of “other-worldliness,” for which 
Dr. Reisner should perhaps have apologized to his au- 


dience. 
The answers to the questions on being read from the 


pulpit were found to be as varied and as variegated as 
the most Protestant worshiper present could have de- 
sired, though some of the “successful” men interrogated 
did sound a jarring note now and then by referring 
familiarly to the Cardinal Virtues. To a man, however, 
they carefully abstained from giving a definition of 
“success.” But, after all, they were not asked to do so, 
nor did Dr. Reisner supply them with one, for such an 
imprudence on his part would have lessened immeasur- 
ably the charming vagueness and diversity of the an- 
swers to his questions. 

The press report says nothing about the preacher’s 
summing up of the “symposium.” Did Dr. Reisner tell 
his hungry sheep, for instance, that according to a high 
authority the observance of the Ten Commandments is 
not prejudicial to success; that there is even a divine 
promise that those who give their first attention to seek- 
ing God’s Kingdom will not be reduced to beggary ; that 
the opening verses of the first Psalm are an admirable 
definition of a successful man; or that all, indeed, who 
make a good end and save their souls, may be said, in the 
eyes of Heaven, to have been eminently successful men. 
We hope he did, for such words would have fallen with 
a good grace from the lips of a Christian preacher. 


—_——e 


The memoirs of the late Sir Richard Cartwright, the 
Canadian statesman, have been published. A Canadian 
journal tells us that they are dedicated to the memory 
of Alexander Mackenzie, the opponent of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, with the words of Dante: “I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore I die in exile.” 
Perhaps Dante used the words; but we suspect he was 
too great a man to be a plagiarist. They certainly were 
used by a greater man than he. They were the dying 
words of St. Gregory VII. 


LITERATURE 


Faustula. By Joun AyscoucnH. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.35. 

The scene of Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew’s latest novel is set 
in the Rome of the Emperor Constantine, when paganism was 
dying out and Christianity becoming the State religion. The 
heroine of the story is Faustula, a high-born maiden whose 
career we follow from childhood days on her aunt’s Sabine 
farm, through the years she passed as a vestal virgin, till her 
conversion to Christianity, her condemnation to death on a 
false charge, and her wonderful rescue in the nick of time by 
her Christian lover. The plot, while more conventional than 
are those of “John Ayscough’s” other stories, is developed 
with his usual skill, and many of the pages he writes of Rome 
in the fourth century, of the Sabine farm, of the temple of 
Vesta and of Faustula’s living tomb, where she hears mys- 
tical voices and receives Holy Communion miraculously, are 
in the author’s best manner. To the Christians of the story 
he has given every grace, but all the pagan characters except 
Claudia are selfish and unattractive. Faustula is hardly as 
amiable a heroine as his others; at ten she is very old ana 
solemn indeed. Readers will miss in this novel the play of 
“John Ayscough’s” humor, but he doubtless felt that the 
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lighter vein was hardly in keeping with a theme like the 
struggles of the early Church. “Faustula,’ nevertheless, is 
unmistakably characteristic of its author, and save for tow 
modern a note here and there, seems to be a faithful picture 
of Roman religious life about the year 340. Wits IDE 


Heroes of Science. By CHartes R. Grisson. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. 

This book is filled with accounts of the lives and achieve- 
ments of some, twenty scientists, from Pythagoras to Max- 
well. Though the author writes ““F. R. S. E.” after his name, 
that does not keep him from such mistakes as that of calling 
Darwin “a good Christian,’ nor from making a priest who 
mounts the pulpit “a Jesuit” come down “a Dominican.” 
According to Professor Poulton, Darwin was a “tolerant, un- 
aggressive agnostic,’ whose unbelief was “complete,” and even 
the ‘‘Jesuitical tactics’ of Galileo’s accusers could not change 
black to white as readily as Mr. Gibson alters the habit of 
that preacher. Poor Galileo is a rather sorry “hero,’ to be 
sure, but without him the Protestant Tradition would languish 
pitifully. For his case is the one stock argument to prove the 
Church’s opposition to scientific progress, and shows that the 
Roman curia of 1633, to their shame be it said, were just as 
ignorant of modern astronomy as were their contemporaries, 
the Protestant divines of England and Germany. It is pleas- 
ant to observe, however, that Mr. Gibson rejects the “It does 
move” and the torture myths. “Heroes of Science” is a very 
new book indeed, for it is dated 1913. This may account for 
the striking novelty of many of its assertions. WViee 


The Public Orations of Demosthenes. Translated by Ar- 
THUR WALLACE PickaArp, Cambridge M.A. Two volumes, Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press. 

The immortality of Demosthenes is due not only to the 
transcendency of his genius and the perfection of his work- 
manship. Many an artist’s fame is living whose work has no 
more latter-day life in it than a statue of Niobe. It is not so 
with the Athenian, His work is as much alive to-day as it 
was when it was written and delivered, more alive now than 
it has been at many periods between his age and ours. Hence 
it is that a good and readable translation of his “Public Ora- 
tions” will receive among the thoughtful of to-day a welcome 
not unlike what they extend to the most valuable of contem- 
porary literature. At such a translation the author has aimed. 
He has “tried,” he says in his preface, “to render the speeches 
into such English as a political orator of the present day 
might use, without attempting to impart to them any antique 
coloring.” The result is singularly gratifying. The one im- 
provement we were tempted to desire would possibly be the 
breaking up of the Demosthenic periods more frequently into 
short or loose sentences. On the other hand, the author’s 
clear and idiomatic rendition of some of the most involved 
periods is so admirable that we should be loth to be deprived 
of the result. The present work is more than a mere trans- 
lation. Notes sufficient but not copious supplement the more 
general statements of the introduction. A map, clear 
enough but rather large and awkward to unfold, is inserted at 
the end of the second volume. In fact, the small and handy 
size of these volumes invites to reading in places where the 
big map is impossible to use. The work is closed with a 
thorough index. M. J. MeN. 


Rousseau on Education. Edited by R. L. Arcuer, M.A, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Theories on education have always exercised a fascination 
over serious minds. Proof of this is had in the great atten- 
tion given even the most unworthy speculations which appear 
from time to time. And strange to say, though the interest 


arouscd may wane with the lapse of years, it seems never to 
die; and when occasion offers, it waxes strong again. The 
editor of this book probably realized this and took advantage 
of Rousseau’s bicentenary to expose the Frenchman’s educa- 
tional ideas by a series of selections from his writings. Suc- 
cess crowns the effort. For though of set purpose, the ex- 
cerpts do not present a consistent theory, yet they do give an 
insight into certain fundamental aspects of Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples of education. Hence the volume makes interesting if 
not profitable reading. This interest, however, does not e1, 
tend beyond the purely speculative.. It is akin to that which 
a layman takes in fossil remains. And rightly so. For Rous- 
seau’s psychology, pedagogy and ethics were thoroughly bad, 
—a reflection, no doubt, of his own vain, jealous, immoral life. 
And so many of his basic principles are utterly impossible tu 
any save a savage. Therefore the book should be approached. 
as a contribution to the history of education, not as a store- 
house from which teachers can draw light and encourage- 
ment. All this, however, in no way detracts from the work of 
the editor and publishers, who have done their task well. 
IY, del, abe 


Searching the Scriptures. By Rey. T. P. T. GALLAGHER, 
S.T.L.; B.C.L. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.75 net. 

This book, which bears the imprimatur of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, is a well written story of the Life of Our Blessed 
Lord woven from the prophecies and gospels, the latter 
confirming the former. On account of the purpose in view, 
the author does not consider the Sacred Books under their 
inspired aspect, but merely from a historical point of view, 
so as to reach, if possible, those who reject inspiration, and 
to show them how perfectly the vision of the Old is realized 
in the facts of the New Testament. In his Introduction he ex- 
plains very summarily but learnedly the attitude of the so-called 
Higher Critics who assail the authenticity and the historicity 
of the Sacred Books, but refers us to other writers who treat 
that aspect of the question professionally. Though it is clear 
that the learned writer would be quite capable of handling 
such antagonists, his object was only to increase our knowl- 
edge and love of Christ, and in that he has succeeded. 


The Ways of Mental Prayer. By Rr. Rev. Dorn VITALIs 
LreHopey, O.C.R. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.75 net. 

This book, which is dedicated to “the Little Flower of 
Jesus,” the wonderful child whose life attracted so much 
attention a’ few years ago, deals with all kinds of mental 
prayer. It begins with the ordinary method which, for in- 
stance, ponders some holy mystery and from it excites the 
affections of the heart and deduces practical conclusions for 
ordinary life. It then takes up the higher forms of prayer 
and ends with contemplation and ecstasies. That its doctrine 
is sound is guaranteed by a great number of authorizations 
from bishops, protonatories apostolic, distinguished theolo- 
gians and even from the Sovereign Pontiff. Father Poulain, 
S.J., who was asked to write a letter of introduction to the 
book, says: “They assure me that your book is an excellent 
one and your description of divine graces exact. It is easily 
perceived that not only you have consulted books, but have 
also come in contact with favored souls, which is an indis- 
pensable corrective of theoretical knowledge.” . 


The Greater Eve. By the REvEREND JosepH H. Stewart, 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents net. : 

This is a small volume of six essays on the position of 
Mary in Catholic “theology. The author says that he pub- 
lishes them because he has never come across a similar book 
covering the same ground. This arises, no doubt, from the 
origin of the work, which is an amplification of notes written 
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for a convert friend. The book, therefore, is most suitable 
for Protestants; for, with God’s blessing, it will root out the 
prejudice that the worship paid to the Mother of God and to 
the Saints detracts somehow from the worship due to God. 
Again and again the author brings his reader to the directly 
opposite conclusion and shows admirably that false notions 
regarding the place of the Blessed Virgin in the economy of 
grace either come from false notions concerning the Incarna- 
tion or lead directly to them. . We must, however, suggest a 
couple of points on which we think this excellent book could 
be improved. On page 114 we read: “It took, we must re- 
member, three hundred years to bring the doctrine of ow 
Lord’s Divinity to a stage of clear definition, and another 
century to elucidate the unity of His Person and the duality 
of His natures.” To those that understand the meaning is 
clear, but we think it might have been more happily ex- 
pressed. Brevity and obscurity go together often, as Horace 
tells us, and this must be the case when the matter is delicate 
and those to whom it is to be explained lack something for its 
apprehension. At the top of page 134 the sentence beginning 
“Does any Catholic” is unintelligible, probably through defec- 
tive proof-reading, though “ever” contributes to the obscurity 
because it can be taken in two contrary senses. 

When we say that this book will be found very useful tu 
Protestants we do not say that it will not be useful to Cath- 
olics. On the contrary, it wili help their devotion greatly, 
and so we recommend it to them unreservedly. 


The Rev. George O’Neill, S.J., Professor of English, Um- 
versity College, Dublin, has made an anthology of “Five 
- Centuries of English Poetry,” beginning with Chaucer in 1380 
and ending with De Vere in 1850. The compiler explains in 
his preface that he has aimed to meet the special wants of 
methodical students rather than to provide literary recreation 
for casual readers, and has been careful while giving “brief 
illustrations of what is best in English poetry” to avoid 
“quoting anything that would give serious offence.” All of 
~ Father O’Neill’s examples are not short, however, for poems 
like Shelley’s “Hellas” and Johnson’s “Vanity of Human 
Wishes” are given entire. He ends his survey with the year 
1850 because he believes that pupils can be trusted to read for 
themselves the poetry of the last half century. The notes are 
very good, a short but discriminating estimate is given of 
each poet quoted, and some useful observations are made on 
reading verse aloud. Longmans publish the book. 


A generous bundle of books has come from the publishing 
house of Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris: “Le Mystere 
de la Trés Ste. Trinité’ is a theological work by Peére Hugon, 
* the well-known Dominican ; in “Jeunesse et Idéal,” the Abbé Henri 
Morice writes on the aspirations of youth, holding up our Di- 
vine Lord as a model; there is a new edition of the Marquis de 
Ségur’s “La Bonté et les Affections Naturelles chez les Saints,” 
papers accentuating the more winning characteristics of God’s 
holy ones; another of “Au dela du Tombeau,” a book on the 
joys of Heaven by Pere Hamon, a Canadian Jesuit; new editions, 
too, are out of De Gobriac’s life of Father Ponlevoy, and of 
Mgr. Ricard’s St. Antony of Padua; while the popularity of De 
Beauterne’s “Sentiment de Napoléon Ier sur le Christianisme” 
is attested by the appearance of this fourteenth edition of the 
work, revised by Ph. G. Laborie, who also writes a preface; and 
finally “Le Salut Assuré par la Dévotion a Marie” is a little 
book written to fill its readers with confidence in our Lady. 


Among the little books of devotion and the pamphlets lately 
received are “Spiritual Progress; Lukewarmness to Fervor,” a 
practical manual from the French, treating, after the Ignatian 
method, of the interior life (Benziger Bros.) ; the eleventh edi- 
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tion of Herder’s attractively printed “Officium Parvum Beate 
Marie Virginis’; Washbourne’s “Catholic Diary for 1913,” its 
fifth year of issue; and Benziger’s catalogue, up to October, 1912 
of “Catholic Books in English Now in Print in oes and 
Europe.” This librarians will find very useful. With a view to 
making the list as perfect as possible, the public is cordially in- 
vited to supply omissions. 


M. Ie Donohue & Co., of Chicago, have out a second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, of the Rev. John Phelan’s “Appeal 
for Unity in Faith.’ The wealth of facts and quotations 
which the volume contains, though they are not well arranged 
and digested, will make the work useful to the enquirer and 
to the controversialist. But the index should be much better. 


Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson’s latest book, “The Young Min- 
ute-Man of 1812” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50), is a worthy 
sequel to his long list of historical stories for boys. Besides 
enjoying a tale of adventure, the reader gains a more inti- 
mate knowledge of many persons and places that figured in 
our second war with England, while the animated conversa- 
tions throughout the book should sustain a boy’s interest in 
the achievements of a hundred years ago. 


“Citizens Made and Remade” is a Houghton, Mifflin book 
written by William R. George and Lyman Beecher Stow as 
“an interpretation of the significance and influence of George 
Junior Republics.” The authors urge that a system of self- 
government, used with success in reforming young roughs, 
should now be tried in our prisons. Is it not anachronistic to 
make the boys of 1895 use the slang of 1912? The volume 
smacks of the Protestant settlement. 
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George Milligan; A Rhyme of Aloysius. By Rev. Cc. C. Martindale, S.J.; 
St, Monica (332-387) ; Blessed Margaret Mary (1647-1690); The Bene- 
dictines. By Dom Bruno Hicks; The Franciscan Order. By F, William, 
O.S.F.C.; Talks About St. Peter, the First Pope: No. II—Laying Foun- 
dations. By Rev. G. Bampfield, B.A. No. 11I—The Builder at Work. 
By Rev. G. Bampfield, B.A.; Classified List of Publications and Index to 
Authors; The Catholic Scout’s Prayer Book. Price 1 penny each. 
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EDUCATION 


Progressiveness of a School Board—American Rhodes 
Scholars 


It is a tedious task enough to chronicle the vagaries of men 
supposed to guide the destinies of an up-to-date free school sys- 
tem in many of the cities of this country. Ordinarily, one might 
presume, their meetings ought to deal with details immediately 
touching the principal purpose of the schools within their juris- 
diction. Were we to credit the voluminous reports of recent 
investigators as to school conditions here in New York, just to 
use a concrete instance, there is matter sufficient to claim the 
liveliest attention of the Board of Education for a long time to 
come in the deficiencies noted regarding studies and methods 
in our city schools. Yet these easy-going gentlemen appear to 
ignore the exigencies of real importance and to find unlimited 
leisure in their frequent meetings to discuss what men on the 
outside are prone to reckon as negligible incidentals to graded 
school work. 

The city press of November 14 gave space to a humorous ac- 
count of a meeting of New York City’s Board of Education held 
the day before. One regrets that the author of the “Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County” could not have been present on the 
occasion. Only such writing as that of the comical Twain 
could sketch some of the incidents of that meeting. It seems 
a proposition same up to supply soap and towels to the children 
of the public schools and to treat the floors of all the classrooms 
twice a year with a sanitary dressing. The present leader of the 
progressive spirits in the Board had come to wonder whether 
it was not practicable for that body to make a rule that all pupils 
should wash their hands and faces before entering the class- 
rooms. The necessity that the little ones should remove all pos- 
sible germs acquired in play since leaving home appealed to him; 
how else were they to be fittingly prepared to attack the problems 
of the three R’s? Of course it would be in order for the city to 
furnish the soap and: towels. 

The interest of our progressive friend in the question led him 
to make an exhaustive study of the matter of soap and towels 
and, in his absence from the meeting in question, the Secretary 
of the Board read a voluminous report embodying the results of 
his study. Summed up it came to this: “Though the soap part 
of the proposition offered great obstacles that could be over- 
come, but the towel question was almost hopeless.” 


In his quest for information on the practicability of the plan | 


to have school children use effective means to remove all pos- 
sible germs from their hands and faces before entering the class- 
room, this progressive member of the Board was forced for one 
reason or other to reject the notion of providing first 
bar soap and then scented cakes for the desired ablu- 
tions of the pupils. Some one, happily, gave him a tip on a 
new soap liquid, highly and pleasantly scented, which is fur- 
nished in metal holders that give out a few drops at a time. He 
consulted the manufacturers and was told that he could have the 
soap for nothing for a while if he would buy the metal holders. 
One can fancy the relieved sigh emitted by the inquirer—the 
problem of the soap was solved! 
Alas! there remained the towels. 
the Board of Education found his impasse. A Turkish towel of 
good quality could be bought, he discovered, for $1. Of course 
each pupil must have a separate towel, and since there are some 
700,000 pupils in the public schools of New York, the expense to 
be incurred in providing such towels was out of the question. 
To be sure there are towels of a cheaper grade on the market, 
and the inquirer learned that towels satisfactory in every respect 
for the benevolent action contemplated could be bought for 5 
cents each. He figured that each child should have two of this 
cheaper grade each week, and at once the impossible expense of 


And here Mr. Member of 


the Turkish bath towel was cut to $72,500 a year for all the 
schools. This might be tolerated—if there had not bobbed up 
the laundry bill, for the weekly cleansing of more than a 
million towels. This the Board member learned would come to 
$217,000 a year, and on consulting several laundry proprietors 
it was discovered that there was not a plant in the city that 
could handle so big a job. It would have to be distributed 
among several laundry concerns. 

A light came to him in his worriment. “Perhaps,” thought 
the commissioner, “the obstacle can be overcome by purchasing 
paper towels.” In this case four should be doled cut to each 
child every day. Then followed a bit of figuring and it was 
clear it would require a total of $300,334 a year should the 
benevolence of the Board of Education prompt its members to 
agree that the school children, after removing, by the soap and 
water process, the germs gathered in their recess gambollings, 
must dry their hands and faces on paper towels. Then there was 
likelihood of a_ shortage. The pupils might put the towels in 
their pockets and take them home for family use! 

The progressive member of the Board was unequal to the 
problem. He embodied the data he had gathered with laborious 
diligence and put them before the Board, suggesting that the 
members act as they deemed wisest. The press reports tell us 
the Board did not think this was a good time to make the wash- 
ing of hands and faces a part of the public school course, but 
after disapproving the proposition to provide towels it referred 
the matter of providing soap and sanitary dressing of the class- 
room floors to a special committee for a further investigation. 

Dickens found food, it will be remembered, for his delicious 
humor in the dilatory tactics and red-tape methods of certain 
British public offices of his day, and he immortalized their pro- 
cedure in his sketch of the Circumlocution Office. We venture 
to state that the ordinary citizen will be amazed to learn that the 
exaggerated fun of Dickens’ sketch has a very actual reality in 
the marvelous methods and schemes of some of the up-to-date 
official Boards in intensely practical America to-day. 


It has been affirmed that the American Rhodes scholars aré 
not in all cases up to the measure desirable for beneficiaries of 
the Rhodes foundation, and that in many cases they are below 
the normal scholarship level of the Rhodes men. Quite recently 
Dr. Parkin, of Toronto, a prominent member of the foundation, 
repeated this statement in speaking of the American scholars. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening Sun (November 
23), referring to Dr. Parkin’s words, takes occasion to tell us 
what Oxford itself thinks of the American group. Among 
other things he assures us that the Oxford guests of the late 
Mr. Rhodes who come from this country are by no means un- 
popular in the University. The American Rhodes scholar is not 
slighted or ignored, and his performances receive the same credit 
as do like performances on the part of any other student. Nat- 
urally the Rhodes men can not be expected to fall quite into the 
ranks of indistinguishable men; they are, after all, picked men 
and must be judged by the standard of the elect. The question 
then is whether the American scholars sustain their standing, not 
against ordinary scholars in the University but among their 
fellow Rhodes men. 

On this point the impression at Oxford is various in the dif- 
ferent fields of student distinction. The “Yankees,” says the 
Sun's correspondent, who have won fame can seldom be cited 
as examples of chiefly intellectual eminence. Much more fre- 
quently they owe their “rep” to one or another of the important 
athletic events. The Rhodes ideal, it will be remembered, ex- 
alted four human qualities of which intellect was but one; the 
three others, physique, character and temperament. In study 
the Americans have occasionally been commended at Oxford for 
the rarity of the cases in which their work is less than creditable. 
They have been blamed, though more seldom, for the rarity of 
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the cases in which their work surpasses the simply creditable. 
It is a notable event when an American carries off any great 
fraction of the prize money, though it is quite in the order of 
things that an American Rhodes man should win a first in his 
course. ‘ 

As the prizes in Oxford are abundant and golden, and as the 
best scholars compete for them with eagerness, distinction in 
winning these sometimes affords an excellent idea of student 
rank, and there is little question that the United States has fallen 
considerably short, so Oxford charges, of producing its propor- 
tionate share of prize winners. Perhaps the Oxford ideal of 
study, which differs widely from the American ideal, may suggest 
a partial explanation of this failure. The American usually 
travels to Oxford with the notion of broadening his view, and 
his idea of broadening does not always accept the system in 
which the study of the ancient classics is made paramount. 
Oxford is a classical school of the old style, and its requirements 
demand a study of the classics far more detailed and searching 
than is dreamed of by even the good classical student in our 
American institutions. 


A rather strange fact is noted regarding England’s capital. 
London, though its representation in Parliament is anti-Home 
Rule, is actually the first place in Great Britain to provide for 
the teaching of Irish in its elementary schools. There has been 
appropriated by the London County Council a sum of money 
with which to pay teachers who shall impart a knowledge of 
that language to any Irish boy or girl who may care to attend 
the evening continuation classes of the city schools. 
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ECONOMICS 


Government Supervision of Corporations and Trusts 


The corporations that provide for public utilities constitute a 
class by themselves. The general reason of this is their intimate 
connection with the needs of every individual, and particular 
reasons in certain cases are that they are from the nature of 
things monopolies, and that they have received very special 
favors from the Government in view of the services they were 
to render to the public. ; 

All admit that the country owes much to these companies. 
They have settled its waste places, built up its cities, given em- 
ployment to millions. Everybody recognizes that without the 
meat-packing trade Chicago would not be what it is; that unless 
the Pacific railways had been built the United States would still 
be to all intents and purposes bounded by the Mississspi and its 
navigable affluents from the west, that the telegraph and tele- 
phone and the express companies have helped trade wonderfully, 
But we are not going to say that this gives them any claim to 
special consideration, although the asserters of the right of the 
community to unearned increment might find it hard to refuse 
’ them more than that. The cases are analogous. That town lots 
in Spokane, or Seattle, or Tacoma, or Bismarck, have a con- 
siderable value, in some cases that there are town lots at all, is 
due to the railways; and so it is with other places and other in- 
dustries. But as we maintain that before one can have a title to 
the increase of value in anything he must have a title to the 
thing itself, we hold that the country owes no real debt to the 
corporations. It does not even owe gratitude. They set out to 
make money for their proprietors. They have done so, and their 
profits settle the account. Even if they procured directly the 
development of the country, they did so for their own ends; but 
often this development was no more than a concomitant of their 
operations. When we say, then, that the country owes much to 
the corporations, we mean only to express a physical relation 
of cause and effect, not a moral one of right and obligation. 

A just price lies between limits of some breadth. Supposing 


a certain object to be worth one dollar by common consent, one 
cannot say that, if I manage to sell it for a dollar and a quarter 
or to buy it for seventy-five cents, I have necessarily violated 
justice. Hence a just price has its minimum, maximum and 
medium; and ordinary trading may be left to itself, for it will 
almost certainly be carried on within these limits, since if one 
will not buy or sell within the limits of a just price, others will 
be found to do so. But when there is question of corporations 
dealing in public utilities, the case is different, the more so be- 
cause they are monopolies, sometimes absolutely, and almost 
always practically so. It is not easy to say that they violate the 
strict law of just prices either in buying from the producer or 
in selling to the consumer, An express company will call for my 
trunk, ship it, and deliver it in another city without giving me 
the least trouble, and the service is well worth the cost. Were 
I to undertake the matter myself I should have all the trouble, 
and probably should have to pay more. A railway company will 
carry me quickly and comfortably through a long distance for 
two or three cents a mile. Left to myself I could not accom- 
plish the journey for ten times the money and it would take ten 
times the time. Sugar, flour, oil, coal, even meat, are delivered’ 
at my door for prices I cannot call exorbitant. One might sup- 
pose, therefore, that the corporations have a right to be left alone, 
that the Government has no right to interfere between them and’ 
their customers. 

But this is not the case. The Government has a right to co- 
ordinate the activities of all its subjects to obtain the common: 
good, and when public utilities of any kind fall into the hands- 
of persons from whom they cannot be taken, these acquire a 
double character. They are private individuals with private 
rights to be protected by the Government, and they are public 
functionaries administering things which belong necessarily to» 
the common good. If farmer Jones will not sell me a sheep or 
a bushel of corn at a reasonable price, no harm comes to the 
common welfare. Farmer Brown will, and Farmer Jones will 
have to sell eventually to somebody else, perhaps at a lower price. 
If Carter Smith will not carry my box at a reasonable price, 
Carter Robinson will. But if the meat company or the milling 
company will not give Farmer Brown or Farmer Jones the price 
he asks he must sell at what they offer, and I in town must buy 
at the price they choose to demand. If Farmer Brown or Farmer 
Jones objects to the price the railway asks for carrying his goods 
to market, he has no Carter Smith or Carter Robinson to fall 
back on. If the meat company or the milling company choose 
to lock up their goods until I am ready to pay the price they ask, 
I cannot go to somebody else with the comfortable hope that 
they will have in the end to sell at a price lower than I offered. 
I must buy from them, or go without. 

One may say that a variation of a few cents in prices is of 
little importance to the consumer. This might be true if all’ 
these necessaries and utilities were in the hands of private in- 
dividuals subject to competition. In such a case the rise of one: 
price would be set off by the fall of another. But when they are: 
in the hands of corporations that all work together the case is- 
different. These may in no case exceed a just price; yet if the 
farmer is to get the minimum selling price for his produce and’ 
to pay the maximum buying price for freight and for the goods 
he buys with the price of his produce; if the townspeople have 
to pay maximum prices for every necessary of life, for transpor- 
tation, for clothes, etc., and the difference between these minima 
and maxima is to give a few individuals fortunes reckoned in 
tens and hundreds of millions, it is clear that the common good 
is being sacrificed to the individual’s good. It is no excuse to- 
say that generally speaking the great corporation will give better 
quality and cheaper value than a body of smaller traders could. 
If society is to be organized on the corporation scheme, this must 
conduce to the good of all, and it is not to the good of all that: 
the multitude should fall into the power of the corporations. 
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These must have their reasonable ‘profit; their workmen must 
have reasonable wages; their services should be rendered at a 
reasonable cost. It belongs to the Government, not exactly to 
coordinate these, but to see that they are coordinated. 

Tbs WY. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
The Cardinals and Thanksgiving Day 


Thanksgiving Day means that the American people recognize 
a guiding Divinity, says his Eminence Cardinal O’Connell, in a 
contribution to the New York World of November 24. The 
annual proclamation of a day of thanksgiving is the expression 
of the national consciousness that not only as individuals, but 
as a people, we are in the hands of an all-wise and infinitely 
loving Father, who, whether by manifold blessings or occasional 
afflictions, is shaping our history in such way as may further 
the beneficent purposes of His Providence. 

In the rush of every day existence it might seem to a critical 
-observer that we were a materialistic people engrossed in selfish 
pursuits, mad with the race for money, delirious from gigantic 
success, and worshipping only the god of our own power and 
genius. But on Thanksgiving Day, when the whir of industry 
ceases and the busy mart is still, the nation stops to think. Its 
religious spirit asserts itself. , The thouand-voiced prayer of the 
churches and the’ proclamations of President and Governors 
speak the nation’s grateful acknowledgment of God’s tender 
mercies and countless benefactions. 

Appropriately does the State, whose province is the temporal 
welfare of humanity, turn its grateful eye upon these things 
which benefit man in his temporal career, and bids us each in 
his own way and after his own manner offer to the Almighty 
fervent thanks for all those blessings showered upon the land, 
making the footstool of the Omnipotent a happy abode for man. 
‘Gratitude to the giver implies consideration of the gift. To re- 
turn thanks while we trample the gift beneath our feet is insult, 
not gratitude. The thanksgiving that is to be more than mere 
lip service must begin with a consideration of those gifts which 
we receive and end with a better use of them. With truth in- 
deed can God say of this country, “What is there I should have 
done for My vineyard and not done?” 

All that men prize in human life is here—territory that is vast- 
ness itself in extent, a fertile soil, a favoring climate, a wealth 
of rivers, the touch of two mighty oceans, mountains that rise 
in majestic beauty, and lakes that are almost seas, and, hidden in 
the very depths of the earth, the rich ores that yield prosperity, 
and the black crystals that give up to man the power to turn a 
million wheels and illumine a thousand cities. When, indeed, 
we look abroad over this vast country of ours we must feel a 
natural pride at being citizens of a land so extensive, so full of 
prosperity and happiness. When we see with what rapid strides 
it marches on in the paths of every branch of human industry; 
‘how it has overtaken and even surpassed in some respects the 
course of nations centuries older; when we see her people con- 
tent and proseprous, her institutions flourishing and growing 
in strength and stability, is it not natural to speak of her in 
pride and admiration and to invite others to come and behold 
‘her beauty and strength, to see for themselves the signs of her 
greatness and the promise of still greater achievements? 

No one in Europe any longer doubts about the important place 
which our beloved country holds among the great nations of the 
earth—a position which every year is growing in glory and uni- 
versal significance. The great ways of trade and commerce are 
constantly growing higher and broader. The American tourist 
finds his way to every nook and corner of Europe. Our adopted 
<itizens, in their constant visits to their old homes, carry back 
with them tales of plenty, of freedom and of prosperity. Many 
of the great families of Europe, wielding tremendous influence 


of prestige and power, are half American. And all these things 
have their influence upon the minds of European statesmen, 
philosophers and financiers. America can never again be ignored, 
She stands firm in her place and henceforth must be respected 
and reckoned with. 

The Church recognizes and takes occasion to hold up for the 
imitation of other peoples the noble spirit of the United States. 
She finds here that rarest of combinations, liberty without license 
and authority without despotism. It has been said that ideas 
rule the world. This is not strictly accurate. It is ideals by 
which the world is governed. ‘For ideas are but conceptions, 
of themselves, stationary, inactive. But when the idea is moved 
into activity by a power which has embodied it, then alone is 
there reality, life, action. Individuals form a nation; and such 
as is the sum total of individuals, so shall also the nation be. If 
the ideals. of the individuals be base or mean, the ideal of the 
nation will be the same; and sooner or later she will perish in 
her iniquity and her name become a jest and a byword. But if 
the ideal of the nation be for justice and right, she will, by the 
power of God, stand up great and strong upon the earth that 
God shall give her. 

Of this let every one be certain: each of us individually con- 
tributes to the glory or the shame of the nation to which we 
belong. Not he alone who sits in power, but he who is the 
humblest laborer in the land has his share in the making of his 
country’s honor; and so on all rests a responsibility varying in 
degree, from which none is exempt. God has given to each his 
special sphere, his particular work to do; and the work of each 
well done fits into the design of the whole plan and completes 
the whole. Of all the gifts of heaven to any land the good 
citizen is the greatest and the best. 

Every citizen, every man living can help his fellow man in the 
hard battle of life. I would sum it all up in one word: If you 
are well up the ladder, turn and give a hand as you rest a mo- 
ment to those below you, and if you have your feet as yet only 
on the lower rungs, take the hand offered to you, but do not pull 
those above you down. For life is a ladder because God made 
it so; and the man who would convert it into a moving staircase, 
upon which men have merely to stand and the machinery will 
do the rest, has a degraded notion of life’s possibilities and 
duties. ‘ 

Here then on this coming Thanksgiving Day, in charity, in 
Christian ideals, in our common Americanism, is a platform on 
which we all can stand. Though in creed we differ, yet we all 
may work in harmony, for the true interests of our country, the 
reign of civic purity, of effective administration, of equal oppor- 
tunity to all, of justice to every class. Shoulder to shoulder let 
us work unceasingly for the preservation of those deeper sources 
of national greatness—the rectitude of individual life, the sacred- 
ness of the family, the spread of education and the triumph of 
religion. 


His Eminence Cardinal Farley sent the following Thanksgiy- 
ing greeting to the readers of the Evening Sun: 

“Thanksgiving Day is one of the evidences to all the world 
that we are a religious people, and that we are grateful to 
Almighty God, and to every one who has any sense of religion 
it is a most gratifying occasion. 

“T trust and pray that the time will never come when we shall 
forget the Giver of All Gifts and that the debt the people owe to 
God’s Providence will be ever felt by them and assume the prac- 
tical form which it does in the beautiful message of Governor 
Dix.2 | 


Just before Thanksgiving Day Cardinal Gibbons took occasion 
to speak of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

In his denunciation of the Industrial Workers of the World 
according to the leading editorial in the New York Sun of No- 
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vember 29 his words come with peculiar force, as they are 
“from a priest of that Church which particularly represents 
democracy and stability. They are pronounced in an hour that 
sees the perverted ingenuity and detestable dishonesty of the 
Industrial Workers of the World most threateningly manifest 
themselves: 

““T know, of the Industrial Workers of the World. They are 
demagogues, the leaders of the organization you refer to; dema- 
gogues unstable and dangerous, who are leading the poor work- 
ingman into labyrinths of strife from which he will find it hard 
to extricate himself. 

“Let the laboring man beware the demagogue represented by 
the Industrial Workers of the World.’ 

“At the moment Cardinal Gibbons, speaking from full knowl- 
edge and ripe experience, was using this language, the leaders 
of the Industrial Workers of the World were seeking to deceive 
their ignorant dupes by telling them that the acquittal of their 
comrades charged in Massachusetts with murder was due not 
to the orderly process of justice, but to terror inspired by the 
might of their organization. Inflaming their followers with false 
. accounts of their power, the leaders were endeavoring to incite 
them to violence, incendiarism and murder. They planned to 
turn the natural rejoicing of men at justice done into rage 
against the very institutions that protect and guard them. 

“Cardinal Gibbons took advantage of an opportune moment to 
utter his warning against the revolutionists who lead the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, and from no man could condemna- 
tion come with greater force and dignity.” 


SCIENCE 


Australia and the British Association 


The British Association, the President of which at this 
year’s Dundee meeting said many absurd things to attract 
public attention, is announced to hold its 1914 meeting in 
Australia. The Prime Minister of the Commonwealth intends 
to vote money for the reception of the members, and there is 
a delightful holiday jaunt before those undertaking the long 
trip. They will be entertained for two days in Perth, five in 
Adelaide, seven in Melbourne, seven in Sydney and five ‘in 
Brisbane—that is, in all the State Capitals of the mainland, 
and will go back to England by Thursday Island and Java. 

Australians entertain well, and as State rivalry is not un- 
known, the visitors should benefit by the friendly emulation 
of the various reception committees already appointed. It is 

rather early to begin, but then Australia is far removed from 
' such awe-inspiring bodies as the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The glamor of the far away hills 
is about it, and this will be its first visit to our shores. It 1s 
to be hoped that the President for the time being will not 
treat our sensible people to extravagant theories of his own 
about matters in which he is not versed; otherwise we shall 
agree with Chesterton that “the real nuisance is that the 
specialist will not mind his own business.” 

When the British Association is about, parrot cries of the 
Church being opposed to science are likely to be heard. Irre- 
sponsible members of the Association from the days of Tyn- 
dall and Huxley to those of Dr. Schafer, give color to them. 
But luckily the Church at present with us has a most effec- 
tive answer to the libel. In Sydney, N. S. W., alone we have 
three priests among the very first scientists of the State— 
Father Milne Curran, F.G.S. in geology, and particularly in 
mineralogy; Father Shaw, missionary of the Sacred Heart, 
in wireless telegraphy; and Father Pigot, S.J., Director of 
Riverview College Observatory, in seismology and general 
observatory work. Father Curran was for years lecturer in 
mineralogy at the Central State Technical School. He has a 
big practical reputation with mining authorities and a literary 


one that extends far beyond Australia. Father Shaw has been 
entrusted by the Commonwealth Government with extensive 
wireless installations, and did some fine wireless work in con- 
nection with an expedition that was sent to one of the Pacific 
islands in search of a lost Government official. 

And Father Pigot is quite the authority in seismology in 
the Commonwealth. He has the most up to date seismographs 
of any station in the country. He is thus enabled to give the 
public the first and most accurate records of earthquakes 
occurring at a distance. A Sydney daily paper gives a long 
account of Father Pigot’s successful work in recording and 
locating the great Turkish earthquake of this year. The 
paper interviewed him and got good copy. Father Pigot, or 
Doctor Pigot, as the scientists call. him, is a graduate in Arts 
and Medicine of Trinity College, Dublin, and a grandson of 
the late Chief Baron Pigot. While at Trinity he ran a T.C. D. 
Science Society, in which the present distinguished Professor 
Joly, F.R:S., was a junior member. He was practising as a 
doctor in Dublin when he entered the Society of Jesus. On 
his own application he was sent after ordination to the 
Chinese Mission, where for several years he did good work 
as a medical missionary and also as a member of the famous 
Zik-a-wei observatory staff. Ordered from China for health 
reasons, he was sent to Australia, where under great diffi- 
culties he has built up a fine observatory at St. Ignatius Col- 
lege, Sydney. His worth is attested by his having been in- 
vited on several Government Eclipse Expeditions, notably o., 
the recent Tonga Island one, when Father Cortie, a fellow’ 
Jesuit, led the British section. Both went to the Island on; 
a British man-of-war. 

Last year the generosity of a member of his family enabled 
Father Pigot to go to Europe to visit the world famous seis- 
mological centres so as to keep his own station up to date. 
He was welcomed as a skilled colleague at the Strassburg,. 
Gottingen, Buda-Pesth, Roman and other centres, where his. 
monthly printed reports sent regularly from Australia had. 
already made him known. Prince Galitzin, the Russian seis- 
mologist, invited him to Russia, but the Government refused: 
to admit him as a Jesuit. The Prince later secured a remis- 
sion of the decree in Father Pigot’s favor, but too late for 
him to avail himself of the Prince’s kindness. 

The International Seismological Association, through Pro- 
fessor Haecker of Strassburg, has entrusted Father Pigot. 
with the installation and care of the Australian pair of instru- 
ments for recording the soli-lunar tidal deformation of the 
earth. He has selected as a site for them a disused copper 
mine, 160 feet deep, at Cobar, N. S. W., some 360 miles from 
the ocean. This distance is more than sufficient to eliminate 
minute perturbations from oceanic tide; and the depth of 160» 
feet protects the instruments from ordinary surface disturb- 
ances. They are to remain in situ for two years, when their 
records will be collated with the records of instruments in 
other parts of the world. This extensive effort to gain fur- 
ther knowledge of the causes of our planet’s vagaries will be 
watched with interest. 

Father Pigot has been named a member of two committees, 
the General Executive and the Science, in N. S. W., for the 
reception of the British Association in 1914. His observatory 
and seismological station will also be visited by the members. 
The local scientists, and many of them are of European repu- 
tation, are above the petty narrowness of some of the old 
country men. Chief among them is Professor David, Benes 
of the Sydney University, a captivating lecturer and a charm- 
ing personality. When well beyond middle age he went on 
the South Polar expedition with Shackleton and located the 
South Magnetic Pole. On his return he used his glorious 
voice in lecturing on the wonders and perils of the far South; 
and like Kelvin, is always paying graceful tributes of praise 
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to the Creator of the wonders he was privileged to see. Such 
‘men, with the priests we have mentioned, should be a check 
to the giving forth in Australia of wild, unfounded theories 
subversive of accepted religious beliefs. It is of late quite 
marked that, though libels and calumnies against the Church 
get full. play in Australia as elsewhere, the one that she 1s 
opposed to science is not paraded. Contra factum non valet argu- 
mentum, We IR Ships 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 
International Priests’ League 


The member of the League is to recite every day the liturgical 
prayer for the Pope: Tu es. Petrus et super hance petram edifi- 
cabo Ecclesiam meam. V. Constituit eum dominum domus sue. 
R. Et principem omnis possessionis suze. Oremus: Deus, omnium 
fidelium pastor et rector, etc. 

Besides he promises to say at least one Mass every year for 
the Pope, inviting the faithful to assist at it if he have the care 
of souls, and in the sacred Tribunal of Penance he will exhort 
‘his penitents to daily or at least frequent Communion and to 
offer it at least once a week for the Supreme Pontiff. So much 
as regards prayer. ; 

The member shall himself, or through another, preach at least 
‘one sermon a year on the Pope or on contemporary pontifical 
documents, such as that on daily Communion, on the public con- 
fessional action of Catholics in the works sub ve.xillo crucis, etc. 
He shall work to diffuse as widely as possible the documents of 
the Holy See condemning modern errors and especially the 
Syllabus of Pius IX, the Encyclicals against Liberalism, Mod- 
ernism, false Christian Democracy. To comply with the urgent 
and repeated declarations of the Holy See on the supreme ne- 
cessity of a profound knowledge of scholastic philosophy and 
theology according to the doctrine of St. Thomas, he shall engage 
in this study as far as his occupations will allow, and defend 
‘among his colleagues and subordinates the directions of the Holy 
See on this subject as well as on all others without exception. 

To come down to details, the member of the League pledges 
himself explicitly not to read papers or reviews more or less in- 
fected with liberal Catholicism or Modernism; to do all he can 
to prevent others from doing so; to secure subscribers for purely 
‘Catholic and Papal newspapers; he will work constantly and on 
all suitable occasions for the harmony of States with the Church, 
for religious teaching in the schools, for the full liberty and the 
sacred rights of the Religious Congregations. 

To defend the rights of the Pope and his authority the League 
requires that its members pledge themselves to speak in favor of 
the Pope, of his official acts and his directions whenever occasion 
offers, in functions, congresses, federations, clubs. Moreover, to 
oppose the conspiracy of silence on the Roman Question, every 
member of the League will take care when opportunity offers to 
point out the intolerable position of the Supreme Pontiff sub 
hostili potestate constitutus. 

Finally, with the noble object- of helping the common Father 
of the faithful in his temporal necessities and thus satisfying 
one of the chief duties of filial piety, the League requires as a 
condition of active and permanent membership that each member 
‘bind himself to give every year to Peter Pence an offering fixed 
at twenty francs, but not limited to that amount for those who 
are able to afford more, and reducible to five francs for those 
who cannot contribute so much, provided they be judged worthy 
‘by the local directors of the association. 


President and Mrs. Taft, members of the Cabinet and of 
the Diplomatic Corps, and many officials of the Government, 
were present in St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, on Thanks- 
giving Day, at the fourth annual Pan-American Mass of 


thanksgiving arranged by the pastor, Right Rev. Mgr. W. T. 
Russell. The church was decorated with the flags of the 
nations representing the Pan-American Union. Cardinal 
Gibbons sat on a scarlet throne on the right of the altar. The 
sermon was delivered by the Most Rev. James J. Keane, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dubuque. “We are closing a year perhaps un- 
paralleled in prosperity and are happy in the security of 
peace,” said the Archbishop. “Recognizing the care of our 
Heavenly Father, we turn to Him with gratitude to-day and 
thank Him for this double favor. Looking further afield, we 
thank Him for the prosperity which blesses the nations o1 
this hemisphere and for that peace prospect which in its uni- 
versality seems growing. 

“I say this deliberately while the cannons are booming over 
the Bosporus, for I believe that the martyred spirits of the 
Balkans have done much for the peace of the future. These 
martyred spirits have pushed back the semi-barbarous Turt 
from the land he has desecrated, where he has for centuries 
been a menace to the peace of Europe. 


At the Consistory held on December 2 the Pope conferred the 
red hat on the Archbishop of Veszprém, Carlo del Hornig; Joseph 
Maria de Cos y Macho, Archbishop of Valladolid; Antonio Vico, 
Apostolic Nuncio to Madrid; Enrico Almarez y Santos, Arch- 
bishop of Seville; Francis Bauer, Archbishop of Olmutz; and 
Francis Nagel, Archbishop of Vienna. 


OBITUARY 


The Very Reverend Rudolph J. Meyer, S.J., Provincial of the 
Missouri Province, died suddenly of heart failure in St. Louis, 
at 5.40 P. M., on Sunday, December 1. He was out walking 
when the attack came. Fortunately he was able to get back to 
the University. He was immediately anointed and died in a 
few minutes. 

Father Meyer was born on November 8, 1841, in St. Louis. 
His early education was received at home and in the Catholic 
schools of the city. He entered’ St. Louis University in 1853 
and remained there until his reception into the Society at Floris- 
sant, in 1858. He made his philosophical studies in Georgetown 
and Boston, and in 1870 began his theological course in Wood- 
stack, Md., under the famous Father, afterwards Cardinal, Maz- 
zella. His was the first “Grand Act” or public defense of all 
philosophy and theology in that great institution. It was as long 
ago as 1875 and yet those who were present still remember the 
brilliancy of the young theologian’s defense. His Third Year 
of Probation was made at Tronchiennes, in Belgium, and on his 
return he filled several important posts in his Province. It was 
while he was Prefect of Studies at Cincinnati that he drew up 
the plan of studies which was adopted later by all the colleges 
of the Province. After he had completed the usual terms of Rec- 
tor of the College of Cincinnati, and of the University of St. 
Louis, he was made Provincial. He was then sent as Visitor 
to California, was subsequently Instructor of the Tertians, and 
in 1892 he was chosen by Father-General as Assistant to the 
English-speaking Provinces of the Order. He remained in that 
office until 1906 when he returned to make a new distribution of 
the Provinces of Maryland, New York and Missouri, which con- 
sisted chiefly in the absorption of the various missions which the 
German Fathers had established in New York and the ,West. 
When this work was completed he was made Provincial of Mis- 
souri, and in that post he died. He was a frequent contributor 
to the Catholic magazines, and is the author of two very popular 
ascetic works known as “The Science of the Saints” and “The 
World in Which We Live,” which have been translated into 
German, Italian, and Spanish. His loss is a great one, not only 
for the Jesuits of Missouri, but for the Church in the United 
States. 
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CHRONICLE 


Republican Régime is Ending.—The last session of 
the 62d Congress opened on Monday, December 2. This 
marks the beginning of the end of the control of the 
Government that the Republican party has maintained 
for the last sixteen years. The Senate, immediately after 
convening, adjourned out of respect to the memory of 
Vice-President Sherman and Senators Heyburn and 
Rayner, who died during the comparatively short recess. 
The one great task of Congress during the session is to 
pass the annual supply bills. Eliminating the three days 
a week which are devoted to special legislation, under the 
House rules, there remains actually less than one month 
for the consideration of annual budgets, which will carry 
in the aggregate $1,000,000,000. The Senate must dis- 
pose of the Archbald impeachment. Outside of these it 
is expected that there will be few if any important sub- 
jects brought up for consideration. 


Praises American Diplomacy.—President Taft in the 
annual message which he sent to both houses of Congress 
deals exclusively with the foreign relations of the United 
States. It is the last of the regular annual messages 
which the President will send to Congress upon this sub- 
ject, and because of that it has to some extent the nature 
of a review of the progress of diplomacy in the Taft ad- 
ministration. Additional communications on other sub- 
jects will follow. The more striking features of the 
document are a note of warning to European powers 
which, by indirect means, continue to discriminate against 
American trade; a strong appeal to Congress to raise the 
great foreign policies of America above mere questions 
of partisanship; a triumphant vindication of the diplo- 
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macy of the Administration, which is characterized as 
that of “dollars versus bullets”; a just pride in the enor- 
mous expansion of American trade, the fiscal year 1912 
showing the total exports to have a valuation of $2,- 
200,000,000 as compared with a fraction over $2,000,- 
000,000 the previous year; and an earnest appeal for 
joint action by Congress and the Executive to open new 
markets for American industries, The message is a 
comprehensive outline of the foreign policy during the 
Taft administration, a period marked by valuable re- 
organization and development of the diplomatic and con- 
sular services under the direction of the Secretary of 
State. 


Valuation Bill Passed.—The bill empowering the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to make a physical valua- 
tion of the property of railroads and other common car- 
riers was passed by the House on December 5 without a 
dissenting vote. An amendment adopted provides that 
the proposed investigation shall also cover questions per- 
taining to the issuance of stocks and bonds by common 
carrier corporations, and, particularly, methods to pre- 
vent the issuance of stocks and bonds by such corpora- 
tions without full value being received therefor. 


Filipino Independence Bill.—The Jones bill, which has 
already been introduced in the House, provides for com- 
plete Philippine independence by 1920. According to ad- 
vices reaching Governor-General Forbes, at present in 
the States, this matter has already begun to do harm in = 
the Philippines, and probably will seriously interfere with 
legislation in the Philippine Assembly. The fact that 
Representative Jones is the chairman of the Committee 
on Insular Affairs, that his bill is in accordance with the 
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Democratic platform and that he proposes to apply for 
a special rule for its consideration practically insures its 
passage by the House this session. According to the 
New York Tribune, the President, on December 5, sent 
for Representative Olmstead, the ranking Republican 
member of that committee, and told him that if the bill 
were sent to the White House he would veto it before the 
ink on the measure had time to dry. President Taft re- 
gards the Democratic program as a grave injustice to the 
Filipinos and as likely to do infinite harm to the islands. 


Must Split up Harriman Lines.——The Supreme Court 
of the United States ordered the dissolution of the mer- 
ger of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroad 
systems, sustaining the contention of the Government that 
it constituted a combination in restraint of interstate 
commerce, in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
The decision of the United States Circuit Court for Utah 
that the two systems were not competing carriers and 
therefore the merger was legal is reversed. The crux of 
the decision lies in the court’s declaration that if the stock 
interest acquired by the Union Pacific Railroad in the 
Southern Pacific was sufficient to carry with it control, 
even though it was less than a legal majority, the act was 
illegal. The Government contended that proof of the 
restriction of competition was found in the deterioration 
of service, increase of rates and the prevention of the 
construction of new lines. The merger of the two great 
transcontinental railroads was consummated by the late 
Edward H. Harriman. His effort to bring the Northern 
Pacific and the Burlington under the control of the Union 
Pacific was thwarted while he was yet living by an earlier 
decision of the Supreme Court, which checked the ab- 
sorption of the transcontinental lines of the North. 


Canada.—Prime Minister Borden on December 5 in- 
troduced a bill in the House of Commons giving $35,- 
000,000 to England for the building of three dread- 
noughts for the imperial service. His speech was cheered 
by the crowd who listened to it. The ships will be built 
under direction of the Admiralty. Mr. Borden read a 
despatch from the Admiralty stating England’s present 
naval strength and showing the strength of Germany, and 
telling how England has had to withdraw a great per- 
centage of her naval forces from the other parts of the 
world and to concentrate them in the North Sea. The bill 
will be discussed on its second reading. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, opposition leader, complimented Mr. Borden for 
his temperate statement. The Winnipeg Liberal As- 
sociation at its annual meeting has endorsed the Laurier 
naval policy. The Canadian Government proposes to 
take an active part in the diplomatic contest over the in- 
terpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in its applica- 
tion to the Panama Canal act. 


Great Britain—The patriotism of Canada’s proposed 
gift of three dreadnoughts for imperial defense is praised 


in many papers, but the Radical Daily News says: “The 
political consequences must be very grave,” and adds that 
“a tremendous and most hazardous step is being pro- 
posed.” The Daily News refers chiefly to the presence 
of a Canadian Minister in London on the Imperial De- 
fence Committee, which it maintains is irreconcilable with 
the control of the Canadian and Imperial Parliaments 
over their own Ministers. The Daily Chronicle also 
refers to difficulties about the gift, assuming that the 
words of Premier Borden mean that the British Govern- 
ment will be pledged to explore the possibilities of some- 
thing like a federation for purposes of naval defence and 
in foreign policy between Great Britain and Canada. 
The Admiralty, in a memorandum prepared for the 
Canadian Government, sets forth a comparison between 
the German and English fleets from 1888 to 1915, show- 
ing a steady increase in the ships of Germany. It says 
the reserve strength will steadily diminish every year 
more rapidly if the new construction of Germany is in- 
creased. or accelerated. This applies to home waters, 
where it is evident that in 1915 the British squadron will 
not suffice to fulfil the requirements and its whole com- 
position must be reconsidered. The Liberal success 
at the Bolton election, where defeat was expected, seems 
to have settled the question of a possible Home Rule 
defeat in the House of Commons. T. P. O’Connor, 
speaking of the outlook, says: “The present prospect is 
that the Home Rule bill will pass its third reading in the 
first week of January, will be rejected by the House of 
Lords in February, and will be passed the second time 
by the House of Commons about May 2. The possibili- 
ties then present themselves that either the Tories will re- 
solve to continue the fight to the bitter end and postpone 
Home Rule till April, 1914, which is the latest day they 
can, or that the more rational section will suggest nego- 
tiations for the purpose of finding some means of giving 
further concessions.” Speaking at Aberdeen on land 
reform Lloyd George insisted that the first essential 
social reform was a thorough change of the land system. 
Whole forests and highlands were at the present moment 
depopulated and devoted to deer and grouse shooting. 


Treland.—Since the defeat of the Government on a 
financial amendment to the Home Rule Bill in a cleverly 
planned snap division, the fortunes of the Bill have im- 
proved. The amendment was rescinded by a majority 
of 111, and latterly the majorities have been ranging 
from 130 to 170. An amendment proposed by the Goy- 
ernment itself, seems likely to prove more dangerous 
than the Unionist suggestions. To please .a few re- 
calcitrant Liberals they have announced their willing- 
ness or purpose to delete the clause permitting the Irish 
Government to make a ten per cent. reduction on duties 
imposed by the Imperial Parliament. Its only taxing 
power would then be confined to increasing existing 
taxation, and even the revenues so raised, like all other 
taxes levied in Ireland, shall be paid not into the Irish, 
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but the British Exchequer. Then a portion of it, to be 
determined by a Board consisting of two Irish and three 
British members, and called “the transferred sum,’ shall 
be handed over to the Irish Exchequer, so that in the 
levying or control of taxation, the Irish Parliament, es- 
pecially if the new amendment passes, will have little to 
say. A readjustment is provided for at a later period, 
conditional, however, on the Irish Government being 
able to strike a balance under its cramped circumstances. 
Lord MacDonnell has protested against postponing to 
an indefinite future the determination of principles now 
ripe for settlement. Ireland will accept anything the 
Government enacts for the sake of self-government, 
_ “trusting to the chances of the future to reduce present 
hardships. But rancor begets rancor, and as a fruit of a 
hard settlement we may have in Ireland a discontented 
and sullen spirit.” Mr. Lough and several leading Lib- 


erals, as well as the Nationalist papers, dislike the Gov- 


ernment proposals. 


Rome.—The Holy Father again reproaches the Italian 
clergy, not only with their listlessness, but with their dis- 
position to criticise the acts of the Pope. The Osserva- 
tore Romano, which is the only paper in Rome that has 
the approval of the Holy See, is not read. It does not 
appeal to the people, or even to the clergy at large, and 
with the exception of the Corriere d'Italia all the rest of 
the press is anti-clerical. This spirit of apathy is ob- 
servable also outside of Italy. The Godless condition 
of the schools is comparable even to that of France, and 
the same persistent excision of everything Christian in 
the text books is being pursued with unrelenting vigor. 
Cardinal Ferrata will be the Papal Legate to the 
Eucharistic Congress at Malta next April. 


Spain.—The assassination of the Prime Minister has 
aroused Spain, first to detestation of the crime and the 
lawless agitation that is supposed to have led to it, and 
secondly to a reassertion of loyalty to the King. Im- 
pressive meetings have been held in various places, irres- 
pective of political parties. Particularly noteworthy 
were the assemblies of young men in the two great cen- 
tres, Madrid and Barcelona. And in these, as elsewhere, 
the recent attempt to glorify the memory of Ferrer was 
bitterly denounced. At the meeting in Madrid, in par- 
ticular, many prominent personages were present, and 
the speeches were remarkably brilliant. An official—we 
may say a military—Mass was celebrated in the largest 
church in Madrid, in which the Eucharistic Congress 
was held, San Francisco el Grande, on Nov. 20, for the 


repose of the soul of the dead statesman. Prince 
Carlos assisted: in the. name of the King. There 
were present the official world, ambassadors, the 


leaders of both political parties, civil and military au- 
thorities, the Pronuncio of the Holy See, and detach- 
ments of soliders. During the Mass the artillery 
fired repeated salvos. Count Romanones, the act- 


ing Premier, whose political past has not been reas- 
suring, has made, so far, a favorable impression. . He 
has approached only the question of the budget and the 
French treaty regarding Morocco, thus giving the im- 
pression that his position is but temporary. 


Portugal—When the Government broke with the 
Holy See it was announced that 800 priests had thrown 
in their fortunes with the new movement by accepting 
Government pensions. When the list was published it 
was found that many of the alleged pensioners had de- 
parted this life some years ago, that others had never 
been heard of in the diocese to which they were said to 
belong; and others again were in remote mountain 
parishes, and were unaware of the purpose of the pro- 
posal made by the politicians, so that at present it turns 
out that only 200 have accepted the bribe, and every day 
some of those delinquents are straightening things out 
with their bishops. 


France.—M. Poincaré announced in the Chamber of 
Deputies that in case of war France would stand by its 
allies, namely, England and Russia. He was warmly ap- 
plauded. “The peace of Europe must be maintained,” 
he said, “but we must maintain respect for our rights 
and keep our national dignity.” He pointed out that 
none of the Great Powers had any policy ‘of territorial 
expansion, but France occupied a special position with 
regard to Turkey, for the reason that it possessed great 
financial interests in the Ottoman Empire. Indeed, 
France was Turkey’s chief creditor. Even French- 
men of anti-religious tendencies are scandalized at the 
treatment of the Abbé Soulange-Boudin. He rebuilt, at 
his own expense, the church of Notre Dame de Plaisance, 
and also a presbytery for the accommodation of the 
clergy. The Department of Domaines has not only 
claimed the property, but has instituted proceedings 
against the priest for arrears of rent amounting to $1,500 
incurred by him for having occupied the presbytery since 
the application of the Law of Separation. The Abbé is 
naturally averse to paying rent for a private house which 
he himself has built at his own cost. The case is to be 
tried at the Palais de Justice, and fair-minded people the 
world over will be interested in the result. 


Germany.—The Imperial Chancellor, in a carefully 
worded speech, declared that in case of war Germany 
would stand by her allies “true, fast and resolute.” Ever 
since the summer the Powers had been aware of the 
formation of the Balkan Confederacy, he said, and during 
all this period no serious difficulties had arisen between 
them. He did not therefore believe that any such would 
arise in the future; yet in the work of reconstruction in 
the Balkans Germany must receive a hearing, and will 
be faithful to her allies. Should the latter, however, be 
attacked by a third party Germany must take the field 
and fight to redeem her pledges of alliance and to main- 
tain the safety and prosperity of the nation. He spoke 
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in friendly terms of Turkey, whose continued existence, 
he said, was desired by all the Powers. There was no 
truth whatsoever, he strongly asserted, in the statement 
that any of the Powers were seeking territorial acquisi- 
tions in Turkey, The Chancellor’s speech was very 
favorably received, although it was bitterly attacked by 
the Socialist Ledebour. Dr. Spahn, the Centrist leader, 
insisted that Germany must satisfy her obligations 
towards her allies; but in the name of the Centre ex- 
pressed the desire that, whatever arrangements may be 
made in regard to the Balkans, religious liberty should 
be assured for all the Christian Balkan nations. Sig- 
nificant of present conditions is the reminder issued to 
all German diplomatists by the Imperial Chancellor, of 
a Bismarckian regulation which had practically lapsed 
into desuetude. It forbids the marriage with a foreigner 
to all officials in the foreign diplomatic service. Such a 
step is hereafter to be regarded as equivalent to a resig- 
nation on the part of the official. The vote of censure 
brought against the Government by the Social Democrats 
relative to the meat famine was rejected by 174 to 140 
votes. Socialists, Progressives and Poles voted in its 
favor, The explanation offered by the Chancellor was 
that the Government had reached its limit and could do 
nothing more. 


Austria.—The enthusiastic reception accorded the In- 
spector of the Austrian army, Baron Conrad v. Hétzen- 
dorf, by the authorities and the entire population of 
Bukarest ; his decoration by the King of Roumania with 
the highest order of the Crown, and the return visit made 
to the Austrian Emperor by the Roumanian heir ap- 
parent are events which have elicited the most hearty 
appreciation from the Austrian press. They are an open 
display of friendliness which at the present critical junc- 
ture is highly valued at Vienna. The cost of the re- 
mote war preparations made by Austria has already risen 
to 130 million crowns, and a complete mobilization will 
call for 800 million more. The issue of treasury bills 
amounting to 500 million crowns has already been sanc- 
tioned by the Government. Too much confidence is not 
placed in the friendliness of Russia. The latter country, 
according to a current report, has concentrated half a 
million troops within the circle of the Polish fortresses, 
while she has dispatched ther Polish regiments towards 
the Caucasus of the interior of the country. Austria, on 
the other hand, according to an English statement, is 
forming three armies, a northern and an eastern wing 
against Russia, and a southern section against Servia. 
These rumors, however, are not officially confirmed. 
Russia declares that she desires only peaceful relations 
with Austria. The Austrian press, on the other hand, 
claims that the persistence of Servia is due to Russia, 
and that one word from the latter Power would bring 
Servia to terms. In opposition to the governmental 
policy is the attitude of the southern Slavs and Czech 
radicals, who are determined to obstruct all preparations 


for war. The demands of Servia are looked upon by 
them as entirely legitimate and inevitable. 


Holland.—An old age and invalid pension bill in behalf 
of the working classes is for some time being debated in 
the Second Chamber. Liberals and Socialists with sin- 
gular lack of consistency will have none of it, for the sole 
reason, apparently, that the measure emanates from the 
present Conservative Administration. Interminable 
speeches and stacks of amendments are being resorted 
to for the evident purpose of killing the bill, or at least of 
retarding its passage in view of the approaching general 
elections. A popular reform measure of this kind will 
necessarily give additional prestige to the party in power, 
and appreciably strengthen its position before the country. 


Turkey.—On December 3 an armistice was signed be- 
tween Turkey and the Balkan allies, Greece excepted. 
The terms of the armistice have not yet been given out. 
The news of this first step towards peace was received 
very coldly in Sofia. The situation between Servia 
and Austria still catises anxiety and Russia is said to 
resent the warlike utterance of the Chancellor of Ger- 
many. Greece had up to December 5 refused to sign 
the armistice and continued the fight alone, determining 
not to sign until Yanina surrendered. But the allies an- 
nounce that the action of Greece meets with their ap- 
proval and has not been unforeseen. Indeed, Greece may 
even take part in the negotiations for peace which are to 
be begun in London on December 13. It is hoped, and 
even predicted, that the assembled diplomatic wisdom of 
Europe will allay the Balkan terror effectually, at least 
for some time to come. Meantime the Austro-Servian 
difficulty is still a reason for international worry, but 
Servia seems to be conciliatory and will probably consent 
to the establishment of an independent Albania. The 
Americans in Constantinople announce that at no time 
since hostilities began have they been in danger of any 
kind. 


Japan.—On Dec. 2, Lieut.-General Uyehera, the Min- 
ister of War, tendered his resignation to the Emperor, 
owing to the refusal of the other members of the Cabinet 
to accede to his demand for the increase of the army by 
two divisions. The difficulty of finding a successor for 
General Uyehera resulted in the resignation of Premier 
Saionji and the members of the Cabinet; but on Dec. 6, 
Count Terauchi, Governor-General of Korea, was 
appointed Prime Minister of Japan. The trial of 
the Koreans charged with conspiring against the 
Government is still going on at Seul. The leading crim- 
inologist of Japan is defending the accused. Judge 
Suzuki, the President of the Court, invariably asks the 
religion of the man he is examining. Several have replied 
that they havé-no religion, others declared themselves 
Presbyterians, and others said they were Catholics. One 
prisoner told of being questioned by the police regarding 
his relations with two Protestant ministers. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Church and Eugenics 
F Le 


What has the Church to say about the eugenics move- 
ment? The Church says now, as the Church has said 
from the beginning: “Improve the race by all means, 
elevate humanity as high as you are able.” But the 
human being that the Church would improve is not the 
more perfect brute of a materialistic evolution; he is one 
who stands only a “little lower than the angels,” of whom 
Genesis says that, “the Lord God formed man of the 
slime of the earth: and breathed into his face the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul’; she would im- 
prove man, “a creature composed of body and soul, made 
to the image and likeness of God.” And the ideal of 
perfection she places before mankind is the ideal Christ 
our Lord placed before us when He said: “Be you 
therefore perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

The trouble with the eugenics movement as a whole 
is, that it views man from one angle only, and that angle 
a very obtuse one. Eugenists either ignore, or perhaps 
are ignorant of the fact, that man is not merely a physi- 
cal entity; he possesses a supra-physical part, a spiritual 
and immortal soul, and this part is far and away the 
most important of the two. To quote Father Gerrard 
again: “The truth is, that eugenists, from Sir Franics 
Galton to Dean Inge, have been carried away by the 
initial race-horse analogy and borne on to the wrong 
track. The illustration of breeding for points is not one 
that is applicable to a being with a spiritual nature.” 

The Church teaches that this nature is a fallen nature 
and prone to evil. This proneness to evil, as Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward actually points out, “is not a mere theory of Chris- 
tianity, but a fact of experience, and to many in its de- 
gree an almost crushing one. Christianity faces the 
fact: it does not invent it. If you preach the doctrines 
of original sin and of the atonement, you at least help 
people to encounter it. 
and its remedy, even though neither cause nor remedy 
_ accord with our own preconceived view of things, is pre- 
ferable to the fool’s paradise which simply denies that 
we are ill because we cannot understand the illness. 


The objections to the doctrine are equally ob-. 


jections to the facts of experience, while the doctrines 
recognize the facts and make them more and not less 
bearable and intelligible.” 

But the Church goes further. She teaches that this 
fallen nature has been restored by the Incarnate Son of 
God. By His Life, Passion and Death Christ merited 
for all the restoring grace; and the application of that 
restoring grace to each individual soul by an act of the 
free will of each individual brings that soul back once 
more to its pristine stainlessness. This restoring grace 
we call sanctifying grace, and in its train come the 


To find the cause of a disease: 


theological virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, with the 
cardinal virtues, Justice, Prudence, Fortitude and Tem- 
perance. With these the human will is fortified against 
any and all temptations; with them the observance of the 
moral law is made possible, and even easy ; without them 
vain is the hope of any lasting or enduring morality; and 
without morality eugenics is not only an absurdity, it is 
positively unthinkable. 

Thus does the Church get down at once to the funda- 
mentals of any lasting race culture unhesitatingly and 
unerringly. Without much impropriety we may say that 
the eugenics of the Church is the eugenics of the will, 
of the will that is fortified by sanctifying and actual 
grace. He would be a rash eugenist, indeed, who would 
imagine that legislation, segregation and other sug- 
gested eugenic measures would be effective without the 
will, especially in view of the fact that members of the 
medical profession seem to be agreed that the various 
cures prescribed for such diseases as inebriety, nervous 
debility, feeble-mindedness, phthisis and perversion are 
valueless unless the patient’s will cooperates. 

Practically, the will is supernaturally restored and 
strengthened by the reception of the Sacraments. In 
Baptism the heavenly heritage of grace is restored, and 
man receives that which is fundamental to an enduring 
moral life, sanctifying grace. He becomes spiritually 
alive, just as when soul and body are first united he 
becomes physically a living being. In Confirmation his 
soul is strengthened to resist those agencies that would 
seek to wreck his moral life. Penance sets him once 
more in the right path; it lifts him up again, if he has 
fallen from his high estate; it brings about his spiritual 
resurrection if he be morally dead. Holy Eucharist 
feeds his soul, so that it is nourished into enduring 
supernatural strength. Extreme Unction fortifies him in 
the supreme hour when the weakened body drags most 
heavily upon the spirit. Matrimony insures him all the 
aid he needs, and insures it in superabundance, in that 
blessed state in which the preservation of the race is 
secured. Holy Orders, finally, guarantees to the flock 
of God’s children its legitimate consecrated shepherds, 
who guide with authority in the intricate paths of faith 
and morals, and stand as perpetual intercessors before 
the Throne of the Most High for the world of men. 

Take now the racial poisons, alcoholism, lead-poison- 
ing, venereal diseases. The Church assuredly does not 
undervalue the remedies that eugenists propose, such as 
segregation, prudent enlightenment and legislation. But 
she sees with unerring instinct that the only real pre- 
ventative of alcohol poisoning is the cardinal virtue of 
temperance; she recognizes, and her experience of 
twenty centuries is behind her, that the only real pre- 
ventative of venereal disease is the angelic virtue of 
purity; she claims, and has never ceased to claim, that 
the only real preventative of lead-poisoning, as of many 
other evils incident to our modern industrial system, is 
the rightly informed and rightly trained conscience of 
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the employer. ‘Not for one moment,’ says Father 
Gerrard, “would we relax or undervalue legislative 
forces in these matters. But mere police regulations are 
only fit for degenerates. The perfect man, perfect both 
in his God-given nature and God-given supernature, 
needs the higher intellectual light of revelation, and the 
higher volitional energy of grace.” 

There is another phase of the Church’s eugenic acti- 
vity, a very important phase, since by means of this 
activity the Church has done for centuries what eugenists 
are aiming at accomplishing with their eugenics record 
offices and eugenics certificates. We mean her discipline 
with regard to marriage impediments. Some of these, 
for instance those founded on consanguinity, tend 
directly to prevent the very terrible evils arising from 
the inter-marriage of blood relatives. On this point, too, 
Father Gerrard says very aptly: “Not merely, however, 
because of personal and social health does the Church 
impose the impediments, but for the higher claims of the 
spirit. The spirit lives by faith; faith is a habit of the 
intellect ; a sound intellect, normally speaking, acts best in 
a sound body; therefore, does the Church enact laws 
pertaining to bodily health. Indeed, at one time in her 
history she exercised a much more particular choice in 
forbidding unhealthy people to marry. If she has al- 
lowed such impediments to fall into desuetude, it is only 
in deference to the claims of the spirit in changed cir- 
cumstances. And who shall say that the limiting of the 
Church’s power has not tended to increase those heredi- 
tary evils which the eugenist deplores?” The Church 
possesses, too, that which any and every eugenics society 
lacks and must ever lack, that is to say, a divinely-guar- 
anteed authority over the conscience of her children to 
enforce her laws. Witness her carrying out of the recent 
decree on marriage, “Ne Temere,” in the face of in- 
tensely bigoted opposition from many quarters outside 
the Church. 

In regard to feeble-mindedness and insanity, suffice it 
to say that there are Catholic colonies where such un- 
fortunates are segregated, notably at Ursberg in 
Bavaria, in Belgium, and in England, and they are won- 
derfully successful. I need only refer to the Church’s 
countless asylums and hospitals, which are doing mar- 
vellously effective eugenic work. Race suicide and 
divorce are recognized even by eugenists as anti-eugenic, 
as, indeed, it is self-evident that they must be. Is there 
any force outside of the Catholic Church that is com- 
bating these two evils effectively? And in regard to the 
bettering of the physical condition of the race, where has 
the Church ever opposed it? She knows only too well 
that for the vast majority of mankind a healthy body 
will serve the soul better than a sickly one. But she 
teaches, too, that bodily health is not the most important 
thing in the world. She can point to her saints, so many 
of whom have done heroic work for God and the Church, 
and for the good of the human race in spite of bodily 
decrepitude. Any priest can tell from his own experience 


of many a case where a serious accident or a severe ill- 
ness has been a blessing to the sufferer, for time, and 
especially for eternity. Eugenists are fond of holding 
up the example of men and women remarkable for their 
civic worth. They feel, and they are right, that the in- 
fluence of a great character is of inestimable benefit to 
the whole human race. The Church has her remarkable 
men and women too, who have been great, but with the 
genius of sanctity: Beginning with the ever Blessed 


' Mother of God, and coming down through the whole 


hierarchy of the saints, we have a power working by 
example and intercession in the souls of men, the power 
of the eugenics of the Gospel, that in the last analysis is 
the only thing that has saved and will save the human 
race from relapsing into the utter degradation of the 
mere animal. 

The world has, for the most part, rejected the inspired 
solution which the Church offers for the riddle of life; 
and the world presents the sorry spectacle of trying to 
cure the illness of the race by remedies that poison where 
they would palliate. In this, as in so much else, the 
Church is like her Divine Founder. She fills up in her 
body what was wanting in the sufferings of Christ. 
Like Him, she triumphs when her rejection seems most 
complete. Her rejection by the world is no more a sign 
of her impotence to save the human race from ruin than 
the seeming utter failure of Calvary betokened the use- 
lessness of the Redemption M. J. AHERN, S.J. 


The Protestant Movement for Unity 


Protestants complain often cf what they call the un- 
sympathetic, even harsh, tone of Catholic writers when 
these touch on their religious opinions. Sometimes, too, 
our own people are inclined to blame it. Yet when we 
see how any condescension on our part is abused, especi- 
ally by the Protestant Episcopalians, we are confirmed in 
our opinion that plain speaking is the truest charity. Of 
late a movement has begun among Protestants to pro- 
mote Christian unity, with which Catholics can have noth- 
ing to do. Still, their native kindness has led some Cath- 
olics to say nice things about the good intentions of the 
leaders of the movement and the desirability of unity, 
assuming, of course, that their words would be taken im 
their truest sense, namely, that a good intention will not 
ensure success in any enterprise about which one goes the 
wrong way, and that if one really desires Christian unity 
there is but one way to obtain it, namely, submission to. 
the infallible authority of the Apostolic See. These 
Catholics cannot be pleased at seeing their delicacy mis- 
understood by the objects of their kindness, who take 
occasion from it to claim Catholic support for their move- 
ment, and to hint at Catholic participation in it, 

Dr. Manning, speaking at Trinity Church on the sub- 
ject, shows clearly to those who will take the trouble to 
analyze his words, that the movement, far from looking 
towards the only possible Christian unity, is as mad a 
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piece of rainbow-chasing as the world has ever seen. He 
assumes as’ its foundation that there is an invisible unity 
among all Christians. If this be so, visible unity, in- 
stead of being difficult of attainment, should be its nat- 
ural consequence. It is obvious, so obvious that we 
hardly need St. Paul’s authority for it, that Christian 
unity must be a unity of faith, and faith is the super- 
natural assent of the intellect to all that God has revealed. 
The act of faith includes the acknowledgement of God’s 
existence, of the fact of His revelation, and of the channel 
through which this revelation comes to man. Invisible 
unity then can only mean that interiorly every Christian 
‘man, woman and child give intellectual assent to the same 
propositions under the same supernatural motive; that 
could one look into the minds of Dr. Manning and Pius 
X, he would find them the same on those matters. But, 
_as it is natural to man to express the assent of his intel- 
lect by means of his exterior faculties, it would be morally 
impossible, were there really that invisible unity, to pre- 
‘vent it from becoming visible. Hence, the supposed 
foundation of the movement has no existence, as every 
sensible person knows very well. 

Dr. Manning told his hearers that Christian unity does 
not mean rigid uniformity, and seemed to think, with an 
unjustifiable confidence, that in convincing them of this 
‘he had made a great step forward. He might as well 
“have said that it does not consist in having everybody use 
the same brand of breakfast food daily. St. Paul bid the 
Corinthians to speak all the same thing; but he would 
‘have held him a trifler who should have explained that 
this did not make obligatory the exclusive use of the 
Greek language. But the congregation in Trinity Church 
did not need to be convinced of that phase of the ques- 
‘tion which they understood as well as he did. He then 
went on to some vague remarks about essentials, with- 
cout, however, mentioning their matter. Had he done 
this he might have been led to analyze the notion of faith 
and to put before his hearers a clear exposition of what 
unity of faith means, to his and their great profit, but not 
to that of the Christian Unity movement. Coming out to 
Broadway they might not have turned immediately in the 
direction of the Centre of Unity, but they certainly would 
not have taken their way towards the home of the Chris- 
‘tian Unity Commission in New York, wherever it is to 
‘be found. 

Explaining still further the idea of the movement, 
Dr. Manning said that at present unity is impracticable, 
giving as the reason that it would involve the sacrifice 
of convictions, a thing impossible for any conscientious 
‘Christian. The movement, therefore, had in view the 
.only practicable thing, namely, the preparing for unity in 
the future. He did not say whether the preparation was 
+o consist in making Christians less conscientious, but 
the did say that it was not to consist in reducing, but 
rather in increasing the number of their convictions. The 
unity sought is not, he said, a religion of minimums, the 
‘preparation for it is not the seeing of how much we can 


give up. It is rather to see how much each can give to 
that which is vital. We are not to compromise, but to 
comprehend. We are each to see, not how much is wrong, 
but how much is right in the other man. 

All this sounds very fine. It is an easy sort of jug- 
gling with words, which one could undertake, like the 
wise clown, to keep up indefinitely. But one who pauses 


| to analyze it is not long in finding it to be nonsense 


unworthy of a sensible man. It takes a Conference for 
Christian Unity to be like a picnic or a surprise party, in 
which each of the guests contributes to the common stock 
of provisions something the others have not got, one 
bringing wine, another ham, a third fowls, so that out of 
many stich contributions a perfect banquet can be fur- 
nished. So, too, in the Conference, each denomination 
will bring, it is supposed, its own special doctrine, the 
complement of the doctrines of all others, and the sum 
of the doctrines so brought in will make the harmonious 
creed of unity. Unfortunately, this is contrary to ex- 
isting facts from which we learn that every sect is con- 
stituted, not by the possession of some peculiar doctrine 
of its own able to be harmonized with the doctrines of 
others, but by the denial of some doctrine held by the 
body from which it separated. Methodism exists distinct 
from Episcopalianism through its denial of the hierarchi- 
cal constitution of the Church. The founders of 
Episcopalianism began by denying the Pope’s supremacy, 
and then went on to deny many other things, and so they 
are separated from the Catholic Church. This alone finds 
in its positive affirmation the reason of its existence. It 
exists because it teaches all nations, in all times, all truth 
committed to it by its Creator. 

Such being the case we see that should delegates of all 
the sects conie together to provide for unity, each would 
bring a distinctive doctrine that would not complete but 
contradict the doctrine of one or more of the others. 
To harmonize would, therefore, be impossible. The work 
of unity would consist, either in abolishing the con- 
tradiction, which according as it worked upwards by 
eliminating the negations, or downward by eliminating 
the doctrines denied, would land all the sects in the Cath- 
olic Church, or in pure Rationalism; or else in establish- 
ing an external bond only which should ignore all in- 
ternal differences. In the first case, unless Dr. Manning 
is prepared to go much further than he has at present 
any idea of going, his assurance that a religion of mini- 
mums is not sought would fail. In the second, his theory 
that the unity to be obtained is to be the bringing into 
the external order the internal unity already existing 
would be falsified. 

We sympathize with the aspirations of Protestants for 
unity when they desire the real thing. When they begin 
to take the proper steps to attain it all Catholics will 
stretch out a helping hand. But, despite the assurances 
of Dr. Manning and others, no Catholic can waste his 
sympathy on rainbow-chasing. 

Henry Woops, S.J. 
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Dr. Eliot and Hell 


Dr. Eliot, who, we are perpetually informed, is “the 
noted Harvard educator” and is titled its ‘President 
Emeritus,” has been recently educating the Unitarians of 
Boston and, therewith or thereby, the Confucians of China 
and the Shintoists of Japan. He told them they must not 
believe in the doctrines of Original Sin, or of Hell or 
Justification by Faith, or Atonement or the Trinity—doc- 
trines which Unitarians had repudiated long before Dr. 
Eliot had repudiated the sturdy Christianity of John Har- 
vard, and made agnosticism a favorite “elective” in the 
halls he had founded. However, he gave them a reason 
for the unfaith that is in them, which is new or freakish 
enough to ensure newspaper notoriety. They must not 
hold such doctrines, because the Chinese and Japanese 
wouldn’t like them: ‘These are not acceptable to the 
Chinese or Japanese mind,’—imagine St. Peter or St. 
Paul, or even Socrates, trimming their teachings to the 
whim of Jew, Roman or Athenian—“but tell the China- 
man that you believe in good works and do not accept the 
inferiority of women, and he listens to you.” Carry him 
woman suffrage and Boston behavior, and forthwith Jap 
or Chinaman will be in the way of becoming a full- 
fledged Unitarian. These be the final teachings, the 
grand educational culmination, of Harvard’s most hon- 
ored President and most famous pedagogue. 

The fact is, of course, that it is mainly from the good 
works required by Christianity and not its dogmas that 
both Oriental and Occidental pagans and nominal Chris- 
tians have been always shrinking and are shrinking now. 
They would cull “good works” according to their liking, 
and if man is free so to choose, the Chinaman has as 
much right to suit himself as the Bostonian, and should 
he need a guide will probably prefer Confucius or Buddha 
to Dr. Eliot. Could he attach any weight to the vaporings 
of the Harvard pundit, he should be rather disposed to 
follow more faithfully the “Light of the East” by the 
example of one who, having seen, deliberately turns away 
from the Light of the World. 

But what most repels the Chinaman and Dr, Eliot is 
“the horrible doctrine of hell.” The doctrine, though hor- 
rific is not horrible, but the place or state is, and is so 
intended. The law of compensation and atonement is as 
constant as the law of life and death. Nature avenges 
abuses of her laws in mind or body. Such abuses send 
men to hospitals and insane asylums, and impel others, 
who roam at large and are learned in many things, to 
deliver themselves of senseless ravings and blasphemous 
inanities. This is portion of the penalties that men 
must pay in this life for having persistently “rebelled 
against the law of their minds,” and St. Paul describes 
them very plainly. Men are also rewarded for obeying 
the law of their minds, but here reward and penalty are 
partial and limited, and judgment is softened by mercy. 
But when this life and all its deeds are finished, then 
judgment is final and compensation is complete. 


It is well to remember that a judge personifies justice,,. 
and not hysterics nor mawkishness. Mercy is meek and: 
yielding, but justice is rigid, inexorable. If Infinite Mercy 
strains to the utmost limit that finite nature sets, Infinite 
Justice is relentless and absolute in severing right from: 
wrong. Right must finally triumph, and should man 
stubbornly and finally cling to wrong, Eternal Justice 
must vindicate itself by apportioning adequate penalty to: 
the wronger. Who finally repudiates God and His Law, 
him God will finally repudiate. Who spurns Mercy will 
get Justice. Mercy opens to the repentant an ocean of 
reward; Justice consigns the impenitent to an abyss of 
reprobation. In other words, they who wilfully and 
knowingly shut their eyes against God will never see Him; 
they will suffer the Pain of Loss. This is Hell. It has 
other pains, but this is its essence. Cut off from the dis- 
tractions of earth, the soul has nought but God, its Maker, 
to fill its longings ; and shut out by its own act from Him, 
it has nothing left but the eternal gnawing of its own 
unceasing and unsated yearnings continuously warring 
with its encrusted habits of sin. “Tf a soul has wilfully 
fixed itself forever in guilt,’ writes Rev. Robert Kane, 
S.J., in “God or Chaos” (New York: Kenedy & Sons), 
“and wilfully forever, holds relentlessly to guilt, such a 
soul cannot be loved by God, Who can only love good, 
and the lovers of good. Such a soul is, then, lost to God. 
If such a soul knows its loss, it has the pain of loss. This 
isiiiell: 

This has awakened salutary fear in men from China to 
Peru, and even Boston, whose reason perceives that vio- 
lated law must have its penalty and whose judgment 
points out the prudence of avoiding it; but why should it 
excite or incense Dr. Eliot and his Unitarian friends? 
Neither he, judged by his last year’s sketch of “the Re- 
ligion of the Future” (now of the past), nor they, by the 
pronouncements of their authorized spokesmen, believe in 
a personal God, any more than in Christ’s Divinity, and 
therefore they should not be troubled by the loss of Him. 
But their very anxiety to shirk the consequences of re- 
belling against the law of their minds shows that with al? 
their efforts they cannot uproot the belief in God, which 
is radicated in the rational soul, and that mankind, when 
using its reason, will continue to believe in an Omnipotent 
God, who is its Maker and Lawgiver and Judge, and wil? 
test divine truths not by their agreeableness, but by their 
authority. The ultimate test that reasoning men will set 
in the future, as they are wont to do now and have 
done in the past, to the doctrines of Hell and 
Heaven and Atonement and Faith and Works, as to alf 
religious dogmas, will be: Did God reveal them? Has. 
the Church who teaches and has always taught them in 
His Name, been by Him constituted and authorized so to 
teach? The answer to these questions will continue to 
guide men of ail races and places in their quest and ac- 
ceptance of Truth, not temperamental fancies, nor cli- 
matic or racial conditions, nor pride of caste whether im 
China or New England. M. KENNY, s.J. 
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Methods of Teaching 


The teacher who reflects on his work and experiences 
will probably be confronted by a phenomenon which is 
becoming all too common in these latter days. As he 
muses there will pass before his mind a shuffling army 
of boys who were at once his care and his despair. They 
were likely lads in many ways. Physically they were 
sound, morally they were upright. 
they were impossible; and this, too, not through lack of 
native ability, but rather through sheer absence of ambi- 
tion. At first blush this phenomenon seems puzzling, but 
it loses its obscurity once we call upon our larger experi- 
ences for a solution. 

As we go through life we meet many men of many 
races and characters. And amongst this motley throng 
are some who are exact counterparts of our smug school- 
boys. They, too, are vigorous of frame, virtuous and 
amiable, but as inactive as the sloth, which will never 
move from its favorite tree save under the impulse of 
hunger. Conversation will soon reveal the secret of their 
torpor. They have few or no ideas, and those which they 
have are small and borrowed, and worn from prior use 
by many other intellectual parasites. As a consequence 
the will is not stimulated to great desires and sturdy 
deeds. It has no motive power. Thoughts are few and 
little and outworn. And desires and acts are commensur- 
ate with them,—no better, no worse. For the will follows 
on after the intellect. Our friends are like well-built 
ships which lie at anchor in the harbor, rising and falling 
listlessly on each wave, and rotting, too, for lack of fuel 
to propel them. 

Now, though this condition is often due in part to char- 
acter and careless home training, yet inefficient teaching 
more often plays a large part in accomplishing it. The 
school-room is too frequently the grave of mental power 
and hope and ambition. For there are two ways of teach- 
ing, and one of them is fatal to intellectual life. It ruins 
the very vitality of the mind and leaves it j aded and pros- 
trate. This method is an unnatural process of stuffing 
unaccompanied by digestion. The teacher hastily loads 
his own intellect with ill-sorted, unassimilated odds and 
ends of knowledge, and by dint of great physical exer- 
tion worthy of a stevedore, pitches shred after shred, 
patch after patch, chunk after chunk into the tender 
minds of the pupils. Mental dyspepsia, with all its la- 
mentable results, such as disgust for learning, follows. 
Ruin is at hand. For the process is violent and unnat- 
ural. By it the mind is continually overloaded and 
weighed down with débris of all sorts. It cannot react 
on its contents; they subjugate it, curb it, smother it, kill 
its initiative, condemn it to a passivity which in the end 
destroys its appetite for knowledge, and puts in its stead 
a tendency to nausea at the very sight of a book or the 
sound of a teacher’s voice. A much abused stomach will 
refuse to perform its functions; so will a maltreated in- 


tellect. 


But intellectually 


There is scarcely need of laboring this point further. 
However, it can be illustrated from an analogy with a 
partially true example from the social life of ants. 
Amongst these wonderful insects there are certain indi- 
viduals, the “repletes,” which hang from the roof of the 
nest chamber, day in and day out, with crop full of food. 
They themselves assimilate only a tiny portion of the 
supply, just enough to keep them alive. Sparing towards 
themselves, they are nevertheless prodigal towards others. 
As they hang in their forced position, worker after 
worker approaches them to have food pumped into the 
crop. And should the repletes die, the workers are at a 
loss for their daily sustenance, and death often overtakes 
them. Now, though this is not all exactly square with 
facts, yet it exemplifies the main point at issue. The 
teacher is the replete, the pupil is the worker. Deprive 
the pupil of the support of the teacher and his fate is 
mental stagnation and volitional inactivity from which he 
cannot rebound, for that the mind has lost its elasticity 
through abuse. Things would be far different if a rational 
method of teaching had been employed, a method of 
guidance and suggestion, under which the mind increases 
both its appetite for knowledge and its relish for it. 

Here, as every place else, nature offers excellent sug- 
gestions for the success of our work. And a moment’s 
reflection will reveal all of them to us. The appetite of 
the mind bears a striking resemblance to the appetite of 
the body. In youth both are keen. They require little 
stimulus, and the relish consequent on their satisfaction 
is great. They wane with increasing years and often need 
a spur. What, now, is the attitude of a mother or nurse 
with regard to the bodily appetite of the child? Stuffing, 
gorging, is not tolerated. Food suitable in quantity and 
quality to the age and condition of the child is given in 
a decent, rational manner. Whenever necessary, stimulus 
is exerted to promote the desire for nourishment. Through 
gradual training the boy is brought to know his own 
needs and capacity, and the manner of satisfying himself, 
according to changing circumstances. In other words, 
he is educated to a point where he relies on his own 
resources so prudently that his conduct ensures his 
growth and vigor. And this is just the way the mind 
must be trained. In this case at least, art and science 
too must follow nature and ‘help it. The teacher must 
exercise the utmost care to preserve and increase the 
natural appetite of the mind, by imparting suitable knowl- 
edge in a suitable way, guiding rather than forcing, until 
at last the intellect is set free from a preceptor,—strong, 
pliable, full of initiative and resourcefulness, eager and. 
able to stimulate and satisfy its legitimate tendencies. 

But how can this be accomplished? Many means are 
available. Perhaps Aristotle gives us the best suggestion 
in their regard by stating that wisdom has its beginning 
in wonder. The old sage was right, as anybody who has 
ever seen a class of boys pass from a lesson in calculus 
to experiments in chemistry or physics will realize. Nod- 
ding heads are prominent in the former case, bulging 
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eyes in the second. Here, then, is our first cue. For 
wonder is the mother of interest, and interest fosters 
enthusiasm. These had, half the difficulty in education 
is overcome. Therefore, the first effort of a wise teacher 
should be to arouse interest and enthusiasm in his pupils. 
Now, he will never accomplish this unless he himself is 
enthusiastic over his work. Taskmasters whose only 
ambition is a salary cari never draw a spark from the 
souls of the young. Drive they may, inspire they cannot. 
The teacher’s enthusiasm depends in large measure on 
his love for his vocation and his knowledge of his subject. 
A man ‘who does not love his work should give it up. The 
sooner the better, both for himself and his charges. But 
love is not sufficient for success. Knowledge of the 
matter and the pupils must be added to it. It is well- 
nigh criminal for an ignorant person to enter a class- 
room. It is stupid for a ready man to teach without due 
regard for the ability and character of his pupils. In 
both cases failure will be the inevitable result. No man 
can teach what he does not know well, and no man can 
teach what he does know well to those whom he does not 
know well. As soon as a master draws near the edge of 
this knowledge, his manner loses vigor and conviction 
and becomes timid and halting. Embarrassment replaces 
confidence. And embarrassment is contagious, if not in- 
fectious. At any rate, there is no room for enthusiasm in 
such a situation. Travel over a rugged mountain road in 
dim twilight, in charge of an inexperienced guide, is not 
exhilarating either for the guide or his company. 
R. H, Tierney, S.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Serbo-Albanian Question 


BELGRADE, Nov. 16. 
It is difficult to justify the interference in Balkan ques- 
tions of the Powers, who had failed to protect the Chris- 
tian races or alleviate their sufferings during the past 
thirty-four years. But Austria has a plausible plea, that 
of justice towards a people that kept itself distinct from 


its Mahommedan masters even while sharing their creed. 


Unhappily, the action of the greater number of the 
Albanian tribes in the present war has been such as to 
alienate the Balkan allies and make them reluctant to con- 
sider for a moment the possibility of creating a new 
Mahommedan State, that of Albania, in the Balkan 
Peninsula. It had been hoped that the Albanians of 
every creed would throw in their lot with the Christian 
forces marching against Turkey. More particularly did 
the Servians reckon on this help, for Servians and 
Albanians had joined in resisting the tyranny of the 
Young Turk régime during the past three years, and at 
the outbreak of hostilities one month ago the Servian 
Government distributed ten thousand guns to friendly 
Albanian tribes. These were the very first weapons 
pointed at the Servian infantry regiments as soon as they 
crossed the frontier. The Sultan’s emissaries had done 
their work well; the wild fanaticism which only Islamism 
can arouse converted the at first hesitant Albanians into 
fierce opponents of the invading Christians, and the war 


waged between Christian and Turk was less bitter, less. 
vengeful than that between Christian and Albanian. 
Terrible reprisals were exercised on both sides. The fate 
of Ferisovitch, a stronghold of the Moslem Albanian 
tribes, is illustrative of some of the most regrettable 
‘features that sully the Balkan conflict. It was thus re- 
lated to me by a Servian participant who now lies 
wounded in a reserve hospital of Belgrade: 

“We were riding forward cautiously, for we knew 
that two out of every three Arnauts (Albanians) in the 
country were against us; but’ we were met outside the 
town by the mayor of Ferisovitch, who told us we could 
enter without fear, that the Turks had not come near the 
place since they had been driven off eighteen months ago, 
and that the sympathies of his tribe were with the Ser- 
vians. We were very much relieved at the prospect of a 
good night’s rest, for ourselves and our mounts were 
worn out; and we sent on a couple of scouts, who soon 
returned, confirming the mayor’s statement that all was. 
quiet in Ferisovitch. One thing only was strange. There 
was not a woman or child to be seen. The mayor ex- 
plained that the children were in seclusion with their 
‘mothers, and we knew that Moslem women do not care 
to be seen, even veiled, by strangers. Afterwards we 
heard that the women and children had been sent into the 
mountains that morning so as to be out of harm’s way. 
Our commander was greeted by a group of the older 
Arnauts, who walked at our side through the first street, 
but then fell behind. Suddenly, after a turning to the 
right, a volley was poured on us from the windows of 
the huts on either side. Our commander fell and most of 
the men near him. The rest of us charged forward firing 
right and left, and in a minute the street was swarming 
with Arnauts, who fought like fiends. At the sound of 
shots, however, the other Servian squadrons hastened to 
our aid, and we slew without mercy. But if further re- 
inforcements had not arrived not one of us could have 
lived to tell the tale of perfidy. We removed: 
the body of our poor lieutenant and buried him with all 
military honors. We burned the town of Ferisovitch; and 
the Arnauts who had escaped to the hills could see the 
flames and know their day was over. The town that is. 
to spring up in its place will be named Uroshevats, after 
St. Urosh, whose grave is a few miles distant. No Mos- 
lems will ever again be allowed to build a fort for bandits 
like Ferisovitch.” 

The narrator, a soldier who is little versed in politics, 
was of opinion that the only way to settle the Albanian 
question is the enforced Christianizing of the Moslem 
tribes. To my objections he pointed out that as they had 
once before adopted a new religion in order to satisfy 
their conquerors, they could do so again; and this time it 
would be more excusable, for it meant returning to their 
original faith. 

I made a point of visiting two Albanians, slightly 
wounded, who were in another ward of the same hos- 
pital. They spoke fairly good Servian and answered 
straightforwardly, if laconically, all the questions I put to 
them. Their heads were bound with white muslin ker- 
chiefs, so that I thought at first they were suffering from 
skull wounds. “No,” said the elder, proudly. “That is 
our creed.” And glancing at the bare or bandaged heads. 
of the other patients, I realized the difference. The cov- 
ered brow was still, to the Arnauts, a symbol of superi- 
ority. They were well looked after, they told me, but 
anxious to know if, their wounds once healed, they would 
be retained as prisoners. They were eager to return to 
their families and to learn if all was well with the 
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Padishah (Sultan). I explained to them the current for- 
tunes of war and asked why they would not, in their 
own interest, unite with their brethren of the Christian 
tribes and make common cause with the allies. They 
knew next to nothing of the Malissoris, but had heard of 
the Mirdites. “These were separate tribes, and whatever 
they agreed on could not affect others. The Servians 
were enemies of the Islam faith, and therefore to be 
feared.” I told them that in many districts the Bariaktars 
(Chiefs) of Moslem Albanian tribes had made a pact of 
amity with the Servians and were well treated, at which 
they shook their heads and said that such Bariaktars 
were “bad Moslems.” I parted with these faithful ad- 
herents of the Padishah, impressed with their sense of 
loyalty, which augurs badly for peace in the future, al- 
though liberty of creed is promised them by the new 
governments. 

The moment has come for the Slav Catholic Church to 
assert itself, to show the fallacy of connecting the cause 
of Catholicity with projects for aggrandizement of out- 
side nations. Neither Italy nor Austria should hence- 
forth have a word to say in religious matters concerning 
the Balkan peoples. By her recent conquests Servia has 
multiplied her Catholic population tenfold. The diocese 
of Uskub, which includes Ipek, Yakovitsa, Prishtin and 
Prisren, counts ten churches and something like 3,000 
Catholic families. (Accurate statistics, impossible under 
Turkish rule, will soon be forthcoming.) The resident 
pastor, Mgr. Joseph Ramanovitch, who replaces the 
bishop, mostly absent in Vienna, is a Servian by birth, 
and equally beloved by Servians and Albanians of his 
flock. The town of Yamievo, with its purely Servian pop- 
ulation, has furnished Old Servia and Albania almost 
all their priests and bishops. If the government of the 
kingdom of Servia, instead of attacking or hindering the 
Catholic propaganda in these parts, adopted a large and 
tolerant policy like that of King Nikola of Montenegro, 
the Albanian problem, so far as the Catholic tribes are 
concerned, would be easier of settlement, and Austria’s 
best pretext for interference would cease to exist. Servia 
is the only Balkan country that has no direct relations 
with the Holy See. So long as her Catholic population 
was inconsiderable Austria’s episcopal jurisdiction was of 
less moment, but under changed conditions the need for 
direct communication with Rome is imperative. On her 
attitude towards the Catholics of her new territories, 
Albanian and Servian, depends much of Servia’s future 
success in administrating and assimilating. 

The long coveted seaport on the Adriatic, which would 
make Servia economically independent of Austria, could 
scarcely be withheld by Albania’s specious protectors if 
the Catholic Albanian tribes, reassured with regard to 
their faith and nationality, threw in their lot with the 
Christian neighbors all round them. It is the time to 
remember that Skanderbeg, of Servian origin, led the 
united Servians and Albanians to victories over the Mos- 
lem that remain unsurpassed even by the glorious record 
of the present year of grace. Ben Hurst. 


Coalition Party in Holland 


Holland will have its periodical parliamentary election 
during the summer of 1913. The present administration, 
with the exception of a short interval of Liberal ascen- 
dency some seven or eight years ago, has been in power 
since 1887. It is supported by a coalition of Catholics 
with the various shades of orthodox Protestants. What 


up to twenty-five years ago had been looked upon as the 
most unlikely thing ever to happen was actually brought 
about by the unexpected coming together of Dr. Kuyper, 
a leading Protestant Minister, and the late Dr. Schaep- 
man, a Catholic priest, both being at the time members o1 
the Dutch parliament. In spite of the impassable gulf 
between Rome and Geneva, these two far-seeing states- 
men succeeded in persuading their respective followers 
to lay aside religious acrimony and join hands in the 
political combat against the common enemy of Chris- 
tianity. 

The English Dissenters’ “No Popery” cry, redundant 
with fierce and implacable hatred, never in vehemence 
surpassed the old Dutch Calvinistic motto: Liever 
Turksch dan Paapsch: We.would rather be Turks than 
Papists. The old fire for the most part has been ‘success- 
fully kept under cover these many years past, but it is 
still smouldering under the ashes. The Liberal and Social- 
ist press of to-day is busy, working overtime, raking up 
the embers and trying to rekindle the dormant animos- 
ities against Catholics among the Protestant wing of the 
coalition. For that purpose its papers are constantly 
flaunting before Protestant eyes the spectre of Rome, 
threatening Protestant supremacy in the once favorite 
domain of Calvin. If it could only succeed in splitting 
the coalition vote, the return to power of Liberals and 


' Radicals would follow as a matter of course. 


Significant and encouraging in connection here- 
with is a recent utterance on the part of De Heraut (The 
Herald), the leading orthodox Protestant organ. Com- 
menting on a passage in the inaugural address of Rev. 
Father Schrynen, Professor of Comparative Study of 
Languages at the State University of Utrecht, wherein 
the supernatural origin of Christianity was emphasized, 
the paper says: 

“One of our Protestant organs, not entirely free from 
anti-popery bias, recently stated that we Protestants are 
as far removed from Catholicism as we are from Mod- 
ernism. The incorrectness of this view is directly pointed 
out by the above quoted passage. Though we have no 
thought of minimizing in the least the chasm that sep- 
arates us from Rome, nevertheless, in spite of our inher- . 
ent differences, a far deeper unity of religious conviction 
binds us together in the warfare against unbelief. Such 
a unity can never exist between ourselves and Modern- 
ism. A public avowal, as contained in the passage alluded 
to, made courageously and without any restrictions, viz., 
that Christianity is the outcome not of human develop- 
ment, but of divine revelation, and therefore that the 
Christian religion differs not only in degree, but in essence 
as well, from all other religions (something altogether 
denied by Modernism), is a statement which we, together 
with this Catholic scholar, fully endorse.” 

Holland is not the least remarkable in our day for the 
number of its Catholic dailies. How these are being sup- 
ported is a query often put forth. Facts crop out now 
and then that point to some of the hidden springs of their 
support, viz., the public and aggressive spirit shown by 
Catholic societies that are not afraid openly to proclaim 
their Catholic principles and to insist upon théir rights. 
Thus the Propaganda Club of Hertogenbosch, the pro- 
vincial capital of North Brabant, last month sent a cir- 
cular letter to all the Catholic societies of that city, urging 
their individual members to advertise their trades, pro- 
fessions and business matters in the Catholic press exclu- 
sively. About the same time the National Union of Cath- 
olic Commercial Travellers addressed a letter to the pro- 
prietors and managers of the hotels and cafés throughout 
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the entire country, informing each and all of them that 


in future they were going to patronize only such of the 
establishments where Catholic papers and magazines may 
be had along with those of different persuasion. 
Volaptk has proved a quick and complete failure, but 
the Esperanto movement in Holland is displaying un- 
wonted vigor and marking progress. A Catholic division 
of it has been formed in The Hague, and lately celebratea 
its first anniversary with a Mass and a general Com- 
munion by all its members. The object Catholics have in 
view by segregating themselves for the study of this 
latest world language is to guard against the possibility 
of the movement, supported as it is by the most hetero- 
geneous elements, being turned against Catholic interests. 
His Eminence Cardinal Van Rossum, Papal Legate to 
the late Eucharistic Congress, in his opening address 
made an’impressive allusion to the miraculous Host of 
Amsterdam. Speaking in the presence of the Emperor 
and before an audience composed of 30,000 congressists, 
His Eminence most appositely referred to the visit to 
Amsterdam in the fourteenth century by one of the Em- 
peror’s lineal ancestors, the Archduke Maximilian of 
Hapsburg (then Count of Holland), who made a pil- 
grimage to the chapel of the Miraculous Host in that 
city and there obtained the cure of a malignant disease 
in reward of his devotion to the Holy Eucharist. In 
memory of this signal favor the Archduke, when after- 
wards Emperor, bestowed upon the city of Amsterdam 
the privilege of surmounting its coat of arms with the 
imperial crown, which emblem to this day remains a con- 
spicuous part of the city’s official seal. In a burst of elo- 
quence the Cardinal wound up his peroration, saying: 
“Arise, Austria, arise Vienna, and together with the rep- 
resentatives of all peoples and tribes and tongues, ap- 
proach the Eucharistic God; publicly manifest your faith 
in Him, and with all your heart exclaim: Verba vite 
@eterne habes. Et nos credimus quia tu es Christus, 
filius Dei vivil” Vie 


After the Assassination 


Maoprip, Nov. 21, 1912. 

Everybody is still speaking of the barbarous murder of 
Sefior Canalejas. For a long time it will be an ordinary 
topic of conversation, so deep has been the impression 
made upon the public. Some foreign friends of mine have 
asked why anarchy at the present hour prefers Spain as 
the theatre of its deeds of blood, which seem to be more 
frequent and more terrible there than elsewhere. Let me 
begin by stating that Spain is very far from being the in- 
tolerant, fanatical, reactionary, inquisitorial nation which 
her systematic enemies represent her to be.’ If there is a 
country in the world where the amplest liberty has erected 
her throne, where any citizen is free from undue restraint, 
it is Spain. Not one of what are called the modern lib- 
erties is unknown here. 

Our Constitution recognizes and holds sacred every 
right. Our laws are largely democratic and liberal. The 
pen and brush and spoken word, the professor’s chair and 
the teacher’s desk are allowed almost absolute immunity. 
There is scarcely any restraint-on the manifestation of 
ideas and opinions, even the most absurd. Indeed, the 
propaganda of ideas that we tolerate in Spain would be 
tolerated nowhere else. Here every party is legal, every 
doctrine free, every sort of association developed at will. 
There are various theories and abuses of power, as else- 
where; but of social injustice there is no more than in 
any other land. 


Why, then, have we anarchist crimes, as if we were 
under a rule of tyranny? The explanation is not difficult 
to find. International revolution, efficaciously seconded 
by certain banking enterprises, by Judaism and Free- 
masonry, aspires to realize in what are called the Latin 
countries of Europe a form of republican government 
looking to the formation of a large “Republic of the 
West,” which is to consist of France, Portugal, Italy, and 
Spain. A step in that direction has already been made in 
Portugal. From that country the revolutionists turned 
naturally to Spain. ‘Cooperation of the army would be 
absolutely necessary; but our soldiers have no idea of 
putting their swords at the disposition of anarchy: the 
loyalty and discipline of our military institutions can be 
relied upon. The monarchy finds here its surest support, 
and while this loyalty lasts revolution is impossible. 
Hence on both sides of the Pyrenees the revolutionists 
aim at removing from political and social power the men 
who by their authority, ability, and success sustain the 
national institutions; and as far as may be they keep up: 
a constant state of agitation by means of strikes and riots. 
Hence the two attempts on the life of Maura and the 
fatal one on that of Sefior Canalejas. Hence the sinister 
threat hanging like a cloud over our statesmen, whether 
conservative or liberal, whether they enlarge their pro- 
gram or restrict it. Remove from the throne its neces- 
sary support, make government impossible by taking away 
its leading men. Such is the plan. 

When two years ago the news of the easy success of 
revolution was flashed from Portugal, Spaniards without 
number said: “We are badly situated betweén two sec- 
tarian and atheist republics—France and Portugal: we 
shall have to be on the alert.” But little effort was made in 
Spain to hinder the evil. Active communication continued 
between the revolutionary parties in Spain, Portugal, and 
France. Pablo Iglesias frequented Paris; Magalhaes. 
Lima, Madrid; and the Spanish republicans, Lisbon. 
Projects of loans from French banks for revolutionary 
purposes in Spain became a matter of newspaper notori- 
ety ; but our government did nothing to hinder them. The 
anarchist plot is by no means relinquished. The murder 
of Sefior Canalejas is not an isolated fact: it is the out- 
come of a vast political plan, for which the Apaches of 
Paris, the Carbonarios of Portugal, and the Socialists of 
Madrid, with Pablo Iglesias at their head, join hands. To. 
men of observation the deed of Manuel Pardinas is no 
solitary crime, as has been falsely pretended, but a brutal 
political murder planned by international revolution. 

Noserto Torcat. 


In a French Village 


Paris, Nov. 25, 1912. 

The stranger who gathers his impression of French 
country life from certain plays, novels or newspapers, or 
even from the sight of the empty churches in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Paris, carries away an imperfect 
picture of French rural life, viewed from a religious 
standpoint. Broadly speaking, there is at present, since 
the break with Rome more especially, a renewal of re- 
ligious activity in Paris and the large centres and a dis- 
tinct falling off of religious practice in small provincial 
towns and in many country villages. The action of the 
Catholics in these places is naturally less efficient and 
vigorous than in more important centres; the pressure 
exercised by Government is more perceptible, there is 
more apathy, indifference and a less combative spirit. 
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There are certain country villages in the departments 
that surround Paris, and even in the more distant regions 
of Champagne, Burgundy and parts of Normandy, where 
daily Mass is celebrated all the year round in an empty 
church and where, even on Sundays, no men and very 
few women attend the services. The small children, who 
are still under the influence of the Curé, form the major- 
ity of the congregation. 

Very different, happily, is the state of things existing 
in the West of France, in the district that extends to the 
west of Angers, in that portion of the départment de 
Maine et Loire that is still spoken of as la Vendée mili- 
taire, in memory of the “war of giants,’ waged in 1793 
by the peasants of the country against the Revolution. 

The sufferings of their forefathers, who fought and 
died for their religion and their priests, seem to have 
brought a blessing upon their descendants of to-day. The 
Vendéeans of 1793 were a God-fearing, peaceable, simple 
people ; they accepted the new régime submissively, if not 
willingly, until the Government laid violent hands on 
their churches and persecuted those among their priests 
who refused to take the schismatic oath demanded of the 
clergy. Then, untrained as they were in the art of war, 
with no equipment but their farming implements or their 
old-fashioned guns, they rose up against their oppressors 
and, with the spirit of discipline that still distinguishes 
them, they begged their chdtelains and landlords to take 
the lead. The war of 1793 was essentially a popular 
movement that originated with the peasants themselves. 
How it ended is a matter of history. After keeping the 
revolutionary armies in check for many months, the 
peasant soldiers were crushed by the fresh troops that 
poured into la Vendée. The vengeance of the Revolu- 
tionists was atrocious, and the memory of the colonnes 
infernales that laid the country waste still haunts many a 
Vendéean village. Two-thirds of the inhabitants were 
massacred by the Bleus, as the republican soldiers were 
called, and the champ des martyrs, near Angers, where 
over two thousand humble folk were shot because of 
their loyalty to the Church, is a favorite place of pilgrim- 
age with their descendants. 

The story of the war, the memory of the devotion, 
fidelity and sufferings of the peasants of that day, power- 
fully influence the mental and moral attitude of their 
twentieth century descendants. The stranger who pene- 
trates into the inner life of these good people cannot fat: 
to be struck by their simple yet enlightened faith, which 
is free from the superstitious element of their Breton 
neighbors. They know why they are Catholics and have 
a spiritual instinct based on a solid knowledge of their 
religion. In the parish from which we write these lines, 
situated in the very heart of la Vendée, there are between 
nine hundred to one thousand inhabitants and the Church 
is served by two priests. Both Masses daily have a large 
attendance, and the number of Communions that take 
place every year is over twenty thousand. All the men 
are monthly communicants; many of them communicate 
every fortnight or even every week. The close attend- 
ance of these good people at church is all the more praise- 
worthy that, with the exception of a cluster of houses 
that rise close to the church, they live at a distance of 
three or four miles, and daily Mass entails a considerable 
effort. 

Still more remarkable is their attitude with regard to 
the Government schools. Here, as elsewhere, a lay or 
neutral school was established by the Government twenty- 
eight years ago, although there existed two excellent 
schools, founded by the lady of the manse, supported by 


her and served by nuns and fréres. The chatelaine was 
happily able to keep her schools open, lay teachers re- 
placed the nuns and Brothers, every legal precaution was 
taken to make their position safe, and for over a quarter 
of a century the two schools, whose legal existence is 
unassailable, have continued their mission successfully. 
Nevertheless the Government school, where no pupil has 
set his foot, remains open, and the schoolmasters who 
for many years past have been sent to this nominal post 
continue to cultivate the garden in absolute solitude. 
This is far from being a single instance; in all the ad- 
joining villages the Government teacher presides over au 
empty schoolroom and the children fill the Catholic or 


‘free schools. 


The influence of the clergy is still powerful among 
these people, whose ancestors were persecuted and mar- 
tyred because they harbored the faithful priests who de- 
clined to take an unlawful oath. On one occasion in 
this same village, the Curé having heard that anti-clerical 
and immoral papers were being sold in his parish by: news 
venders from afar, spoke to his parishioners on the sub- 
ject and bade them expel the messenger of evil when next 
he appeared. This was done and the sale of the objec- 
tionable papers immediately ceased. 

Together with their deference towards their priests the 
peasants of la Vendée have inherited from their fore- 
fathers a loyal affection for their landed proprietors, 
many of whom are bound to the soil by traditions ex- 
tending back many hundred years. They come to the 
chateau with their troubles, their difficulties, their per- 
plexities; they expect not only material help, but advice 
on matters of every kind, matrimonial as well as financial. 
They take it as a matter of course that the lord or lady 
of the manor is interested in their affairs and ready to 
give them the benefit of his or her superior intelligence 
and experience. 

Let us add that the latter are worthy of the trust re- 
posed in them. All through Anjou and la Vendée the 
chatelains are on cordial terms with their dependants, 
ready to listen, to advise, to sympathize and to assist. ~ 
They are not, as in the immediate neighborhood of Paris, 
bankers or stock brokers, who never take root in the 
country they live in, but men and women, bearing his- 
toric names, who have inherited, together with the land 
they live on, traditions of helpfulness and cordial charity. 
Some are descendants of the leaders of Ja grande guerre, 
their forefathers and those of their dependants fought 
side by side against the Bleus or fell together at the 
champ des martyrs, and this fellowship creates an extra 
bond of union. 

In spite, however, of their respect for the traditions 
that are part of their inheritance, the country gentlemen 
of la Vendée are well to the front in all the modern 
methods that are conducive to the welfare of their ten- 
ants. They do not talk much of philanthropy, but they 
practice a kindly helpfulness and sympathy more effica- 
cious than high-flown theories, and the happy condition 
that is the outcome of their cordial relations with the 
peasants, among whom they live, is good to see. It is a 
pleasant change from the perpetual denunciations ot 
Socialists and Democrats ; it proves that deeds are better 
than words; it brings home to us the fact, unknown to 
those who only know France from the outside, that cer- 
tain country districts are still untouched by anti-clerical- 
ism, religious without being superstitious, are submissive 
without servility, and in consequence, are orderly and 
prosperous. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 
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Socialist Advance 


The increase in the Socialist vote, which has almost 
doubled within the last four years, indicates far more 
than at first sight may be apparent. It is a purely revo- 
lutionary vote. The Progressive and Democratic plat- 
forms had made adequate provision for all who were con- 
tent to rest satisfied with the propaganda of social reform. 
Although it is believed by some that the more radical sec- 
tions of the Roosevelt program have helped to give caste 
to the Socialist agitation, and have often been only so 
many stepping stones in the way to the Socialist camp, 
. yet undoubtedly they have had their immediate effect in 
withholding many from such a course. Whether they 
have only prepared the way for a more complete Social- 
ist victory in the future, as party editors unanimously de- 
clare, remains still to be seen. 

One fact, however, is clearly established, that the ex- 
planation heretofore given, ascribing the constantly in- 
creasing vote of the Reds to a desire for reform on the 
part of the American people, rather than to any revolu- 
tionary conviction, is no longer tenable. From 2,000 votes 
in 1892, the party grew to 127,653 in 1900, to 438,688 in 
1908, and now is credited with about 800,000 votes in the 
last elections. Socialists, with their usual enthusiasm, 
claim almost a million. 

The most significant feature of this growth is the ad- 
vance made by Socialism in labor organizations. Not 
only has it built up its own radical wing in the Industrial 
Workers of the World, and developed its political power 
in such vast and purely Socialistic unions as the Western 
Federation of Miners, but it has likewise made no incon- 
siderable progress in the American Federation of Labor. 
In the last National Labor Convention, held at Rochester, 
N. Y., it threw down its gauntlet to the more consérvative 
element by naming its own candidate for the Federation 
Presidency in the person of Max Hayes, well known for 


years as the Socialist banner-bearer within the American 
Federation. The strength mustered by it in this central 
labor organization is sufficiently evident from the results 
of the ballot. A total of 5,074 votes was cast for Hayes 
by the various representatives, against 11,974 for Gom- 
pers. These figures require no comment, especially when 
we remember that the candidate against Gompers in 1903 - 
was able to poll only 1,200 votes. 

It is evident, therefore, that the time has come to study 
seriously the late decree of the Holy See relative to the 
labor question in Germany, and to find how we can apply 
it to our own conditions. One thing is certain beyond all 
doubt, that we must provide our Catholic workingmen 
with Catholic organizations which will supply the neces- 
sary social and economic instruction. Of these each Cath- 
olic member of the American Federation must likewise 
be a member. Properly to equip the men who are to act 
as leaders in such a movement we need Catholic social 
study courses and above all Catholic schools of social 
science. The beginning of this great work is the Ket- 
teler House, soon to be erected at Chicago. 


Civilization and War 


“That Austria should go to war over Durazzo is un- 
thinkable. It would be a crime against our twentieth 
century civilization.” This and similar sentiments have 
been appearing in the daily press. We desire the preser- 
vation of peace as earnestly as any newspaper in the land, 
and, what is more, we pray God for it. Butas we recog- 
nize that there is no greater danger to peace than to at- 
tempt to establish it on a false foundation, we may be 
allowed to ask, why such a war is “unthinkable.” Durazzo 
is a key to the Adriatic. Its possession by a hostile power 
would hinder Austria’s access to the sea. Such wars have 
taken place in the past, and human nature is not so 
changed as to exclude their possibility in the future. “But 
it would be a crime against our twentieth century civiliza- 
tion.” How so? Would it check materialism, sensuality 
and unbelief? Would it make the Sunday newspapers 
disappear, or reduce the number of automobiles and the 
practice of joy riding? Would the Great White Way be- 
come respectable, would literature and art be no longer 
degraded, would there be an end to public corruption as 
the result of such a war? Would it cause so-called edu- 
cators to cease to destroy morals and to begin to teach 
once more the duty of obedience to authority, the neces- 
sity of self-restraint and the objective obligation of the 
moral law resting on the Creator’s will manifested in His 
creation? Would it abolish internal lawlessness ‘and the 
constant strife among classes? These are the character- 
istics of our twentieth century civilization ; and they are 
such that their blotting out would be a blessing unspeak- 
able. “ 

“A crime against twentieth century civilization” is, we 
take it, a euphemism for something public men do not: 
like to think about. Modern society is so unstable that the 
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shock of war might overwhelm it. Hardly a crown in 
Europe could survive disaster on its own soil. This would 
be followed by revolution. Luxury has enervated many, 
who hope to keep comfortable life going during their time 
by harping on the beauty of universal peace without lay- 
ing its foundations in godliness. Discontent is sapping 
patriotism, Nations maintain huge armies; but no one 
knows what these would do if ordered into the field. Such 
are the real reasons why rulers fear to risk a war. In the 
meantime the warlike races of Asia seem to be preparing 
against the day when they will fall on an effete Europe 
and still forever its feeble pratings about a civilization 
that knows neither God, nor right, nor virtue. And it may 
be that God’s providence, as it did in the past, will bring 
out of this ruin a new Christian civilization. 


Church Conditions Baffling 


The story of an Indiana village of 262 inhabitants, with 
sixty-eight professed Christians and only twenty church 
members attempting to support three churches, was re- 
lated at the Federal Church Council in Chicago on De- 
cember 4. Of the sixty-eight Christians in the village, the 
forty that were not members of the three local churches 
were distributed among nine denominations. It was said 
that no young man under twenty-one was a member of 
any of the three churches. The case was selected as being 
typical of church conditions in many of the small towns 
in the country. 

Philosophers tell us there is no effect without a suffi- 
cient cause, and nothing exists without an adequate ex- 
planation of its existence. No country in the world 
affords a better opportunity to study the results of the 
blessed Reformation than the United States, which has 
been appropriately called the battle ground of the sects. 
In Europe, notably in England and in Germany, a State 
Church and State patronage have enabled an overwhelm- 
ing number of one denomination to throw into the shade 
the rivalries and discordances of many others. Stripped 
of official patronage and left to fight its battles alone in 


this country Protestantism is seen clearly in its results. - 


The leaven of private judgment in religious matters which 
makes the individual the high court of decision in what 
is to be believed and what is not, has been at work for 
over a century among the masses of the population out- 
side the Catholic Church, with the inevitable consequence 
that the multiplication of creeds and churches has be- 
come one of the great phenomena of the times. Recog- 
nizing as widespread, conditions such as this Indiana 
village presents, well meaning representatives of State 
Federations of Churches would stem the evil or at least 
devise some common ground on which all Christians 
might get together and work for the common good. 
The prospect is not encouraging. They cannot unite as 
Christians without first determining what each and all 
will accept as fundamental. As well try to supply the 
base for the fabric of a dream. So long as private judg- 
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ment holds the citadel of the city of confusion peace will 
never be the portion of its inhabitants. Doubtless it will 
be easier to unite on a broad humanitarianism, which is 
merely an enlightened paganism and which is fast becom- 


ing the sole residue of a discredited and rejected Chris- 
tianity. 


The Freedom of the Press 


Apropos of “smothering the Press,’ a practice to 
which the dominant party in Latin American revolu- 
tions is said to be addicted, Mrs. Hugh Fraser observes 
in her recent “Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife”: 

“I cannot help saying here that I have never been 
able to understand why interference with the press 
should always be the breaking point of a people’s 
self-restraint. It is queer, when you come to think 
of it, because it has nothing to do with the people. 

Its opinions are not those of the mass of the public. 

It is not sufficiently well informed about any single 

thing in the whole world to be able to define it 

clearly, yet it never ceases to deafen our ears with 
the cry that its mission is one of education. It is 
founded on, managed for, nothing in the world but 
personal gain. And yet with all this a matter of 
common knowledge, the myth is still with us, and 
the worst accusation—in the eyes of the world—that 
can be levelled at a government is that it seeks to 
‘muzzle the press.’ ” 


Much of what is here said would seem to be appli- 
cable nearer home. To most Americans the “freedom 
of the Press” is so very dear that they are willing, rather 
than curtail it in the least, that the owners of socialistic 
papers should enrich themselves by scattering broadcast 
principles and doctrines which are as dire a menace to the 
stability of our government as they are to the morals of 
our people. 


What the Panama Canal May Do 


Some time ago we pointed out, what we think has been 
missed by many, that one of the chief functions of the 
Panama Canal will be to complete the great trade route 
through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal to the 
China Seas and Yokohama. An examination of the routes 
to Australia, India, China and South Africa proved that 
these would be affected but little by the canal. On the 
other hand, the great circle from Yokohama to Panama 
and the great circle from Colon to Europe are such that 
a ship following them passes within calling distance of all 
the Pacific and Atlantic ports of North America. Hence 
the two canals give a trade route round the world leading 
by nearly every important port of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The great steamship companies have grasped this 
fact. The Blue Funnel Line, which already followed the 
route as far as Puget Sound and British Columbia, is 
making ready to complete it through the Panama Canal. 
The British India, the Glen, the Shire and other lines 
trading to the East are building ships for the same pur- 
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pose, and the Hamburg-American Line is following their 
example. The Royal Mail has in view a service through 
the Panama Canal to the. American Pacific Coast and 
Yokohama, where it will meet the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal, and thus the two will complete the voyage round the 
world. As we have shown, all this means much for the 
Pacific Coast. What it means for Yokohama is hard to 
realize. It would be a strange example of the -short- 
sightedness of man should it be found that we have con- 
structed the canal to make that port, the meeting-place of 
East and West, even more than the London of the East- 
ern Seas, and Japan, as a necessary consequence, mistress 
of the Pacific. 


Heroism of Catholic Sisters 


The press generally paid tribute to the heroism of the 
six Sisters of the Incarnate Word of San Antonio, Texas, 
who succeeded in saving their orphan charges at the cost 
of their own lives. We pointed out that the very condi- 
tion of their lives and the principles that actuated them— 
the abandonment of everything that carnal nature craves 
to devote their energies of mind and frame to the care of 
the poor, the sick, the neglected, and the ignorant—de- 
mand a higher and more persistent heroism than the 
incidental sacrifice called forth by fire or flood. The 
actual loss of life appeals to the sensitive heart of the 
public, and therefore attracts the attention of editors and 
is recorded in glaring newspaper headlines. Equal hero- 
ism, however instructive and stimulating in its effects 
and causes, frequently goes unrecorded when less fatal or 
striking in its consequences. 

A few weeks after the San Antonio incident the Con- 
vent of St. Joseph,-in Washington, Georgia, was burned 
to the ground. No life was lost, and hence the papers 
discovered no material for head lines. And yet not a 
little was available. For forty years the Sisters of St. 
Joseph had conducted an Academy in one of the most 
non-Catholic centres of the United States, with such 
manifest ability that the flower of Georgia’s daughters, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, flocked to their school, and 
the virus of bigotry was eliminated, and not seldom re- 
placed by Catholic conviction. There the daughters of 
Joel Chandler Harris were educated, and the teaching 
and example of the Sisterhood had no slight influence in 
bringing the gentle “Uncle Remus” into the Catholic 
fold, for which his life and principles had marked him. 
Many Protestant parents entrusted their children to the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, and one of their most loyal alumnae 
is a daughter of the notorious editor of the Jeffersonian. 
But the Convent’s destruction was a particularly poignant 
blow to the Catholics of Georgia. One of the oldest 
Catholic churches in the State was founded in its neigh- 
borhood nearly a century ago, and the present Superioress 
of the Convent, Mother Aloysius Burke, is the daughter 
of an Irish colonist, who some seventy years ago trudged 
every Sunday sixty miles to attend that church, then the 


nearest to his residence. Near it is the Orphanage and 
Industrial School of the Savannah diocese, and in it the 
tenderest associations of Catholic Georgia’s uphill life are 
clustered. At 3 a. m., a Sister awakened by smoke and 
flames, ordered a girl to ring the Mass bell, as usual, and 
in a few minutes, despite the suffocating heat and smoke, 
was able, with the aid of the other Sisters and older girls, 
who carried the younger children on their shoulders, to 
marshal all the students safely through the burning 
buildings. A Sister went back into the flames for one 
child who was unaccounted for, despite the danger of the 
immediate collapse of the building, which happened a 
moment after her exit. The total loss of over $200,000 
included the books and clothing and all the possessions 
of the students and the Sisterhood. 

The brief appeal of the Sisters of St. Joseph in the 
Georgia papers is pathetic: “In our great need we call 
upon our friends to aid us.” Father McMahon, the 
Pastor at Washington, writes: “At great danger to 
themselves the Sisters saved every child in their care 
from death, but lost all else except the honor of our 
Catholic Sisterhoods. The children, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, filed into the church in scanty raiment to ask God to 
spare their Convent home. Perhaps the Catholic public 
will give practical answer to their prayers when it learns 
of the heroic devotedness of Sisters and pupils. Their 
long services in a non-Catholic community have been in- 
calculable, and their calm, intelligent heroism in sudden, 
imminent danger reflects credit on our Catholic Sister- 
hoods everywhere.”’ Catholics are comparatively few in 
Georgia, but the noble spirit of the St. Joseph Sisters will 
find, we believe, a helpfully responsive echo in places 
where Catholics are numerous. 


‘‘The Dour Old Doctrine’’ 


The Boston Evening Transcript indulges in a sneer at 
the doctrine of Original Sin and expands its ridicule into 
an editorial in its issue of November 26. That coarsest 
of scoffers, the late Robert G. Ingersoll, was never more 
irreverent. The Transcript disavows any intention to 
enter the lists with those who defend man’s original fall 
from grace. It does not take the trouble to state the doc- 
trine or what it believes the doctrine to be, but is content 
with styling it the “dour old doctrine,” and accepts Pro- 
fessor James’ statement of it as the belief of those who 
are “willing to be damned for the glory of God.” 

Of course, this is a free country and the freedom of 
the press is one of our proud boasts. But the man who 
considers that freedom implies an assault on the liberty of 
others is abusing the privilege he enjoys as a citizen of a 
free land. Religious journals are naturally the proper 
exponents of the tenets of the denomination to which they 
claim adherence. They may with impunity maintain 
whatever they believe to be right and combat whatever 
they believe to be wrong. But this is quite foreign to 
the scope of the daily secular newspaper which profess- 
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edly aims at giving to its readers of all denominations the 
political, religious, scientific, historical, literary, economic, 
social and sociological, or in a word, the miscellaneous 
news of the day. It acts outside its sphere when it makes 
merry over a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, tra- 
vesties what it does not understand, sighs for “a pure, 
cool draught of Walt Whitman and his ‘divine average,’ ” 
or quotes with approval from its ‘“well-beloved” Mark 
Twain a passage in which irreverence and grossness 
reach a climax. It is not by wounding religious sensi- 
bilities that the Transcript will hold the respect of any 
of its readers. 


+ @ eo 


It is Vevident that the centre of interest in the 
Reichstag discussions are at present the Jesuit laws. The 
Bavarian interpretation and the ordinary privileges ac- 
corded by it were rejected by the Bundesrath as opposed 
to the laws of the realm. This arbitrary decision highly 
incensed the Catholics of Germany and called forth a 
debate in the Reichstag which is only the opening of a 
great battle to be fought for Catholic liberty and rights. 
Dr. Spahn, the Centrist leader, speaking in the name of 
his party, declared the Jesuit laws to be an attack against 
the Church, and against the civic rights of Catholic sub- 
jects. The existence and activity of religious orders, he 
showed, is intimately connected with the life of the 
Church, and since the Jesuits are acting under full eccle- 
siastical sanction, all undue limitations placed upon them 
is a restriction of religious liberty. The accusations 
against them, he proceeded to say, are false: their lives 
are unexceptional, their scientific labors are a blessing to 
the land, while their ministerial activities are most pro- 
ductive of spiritual good. Under the existing conditions 
it is impossible, he warned the Government, that Catholic 
citizens should possess’ any confidence in the Bundesrath. 
The speech was greeted by loud and continued cheering 
on the part of the Centrists, while the other parties main- 
tained silence. The Chancellor answered that he under- 
stood the sentiment of Catholic citizens; but that against 
this stood the vote of forty million Evangelicals. He 
skilfully sought to make the Centre the offending party 
by asking it not to renew the Kulturkampf, not to an- 
nounce a policy of distrust, and not to make of the Jesuit 
laws the foundation stone of its politics. To carry his 
measure he later went so far as to humble himself before 
this enemies, the Socialists, and to ask their support 
against the “reactionaries.” In this he will not sticceed, 
according to the declaration of Socialists themselves. In 
pursuance of their open-gate policies and opposition to 
the Government their support of the Centre is practically 
assured. Centrists will not, however, oppose the Gov- 
ernment in measures demanded by the common good. 
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The Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education 
thas a special article on Latin-American students written 
by Mr. William A. Reid to aid the Southern Commercial 


Congress in its task of acquainting Americans with the 
significance of the Panama Canal. Mr. Reid admits that 
a good many Latin-Americans already find their way to 
educational institutions in the United States. Many of the 
sons of South Americans are at present educated in 
Europe, largely, he believes, because they have not been 
informed of the advantages to be found in the United 
States. Perhaps Catholic Colleges here might profit by 
the suggestion, and make known to South Americans the 
many excellent colleges open to receive those Catholic 
students who are anxious to receive an education outside 
of their own country. It would be interesting to know 
the proportion of students from other South American 
republics attending the famous university of San Marcos, 
in Peru, or the University of Santiago, Chile. “On my 
last trip from Panama southward,’ writes Mr. Reid, 
“our ship carried thirty-two young men from that country 
to finish their education in Chile. All the boys had won 
their appointment on merit, and Chile wanted them in her 
schools and colleges. Other young men from the same 
country might easily be induced to come to our institu- 
tions.” Should they come to the United States we cer- 
tainly prefer to see the Catholic education given to these 
young men in their earlier years carried on as in their 
own country, in colleges where their faith and their reli- 
gion are not ignored or, as is too often the case, misrep- 
resented. 


SS 


In France a large commission of prominent government 
officials has recently been appointed to investigate the 
causes of the rapidly declining birth-rate of that country. 
With a view to finding a remedy for the alarming depop- 
ulation of French cities, towns and villages, four sub- 
committees have been named to hand in reports on every 
imaginable explanation of the evil except the real one. If 
all the men of France will but worthily receive Holy 
Communion this coming Christmas, we guarantee that a 
more effectual stop will be put to the decline of the birth- 
rate than by any remedy these sub-commissions are likely 
to suggest, though they sit till doomsday. 


ee 


The act of high renunciation with which Andrew Car- 
negie celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday has reduced 
his fortune to a beggarly $25,000,000. With this meagre 
sum he doubtless hopes that by practising ingenious little 
economies here and there, he can keep the wolf from the 
door till meek-eyed Peace with a wave of her myrtle wand 
has disarmed Europe. Meanwhile the $125,000,000 that 
this capitalist has left in charge of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York will perhaps be sufficient not only to 
inspire with heroism our newsboys and conductors, and 
to provide with new libraries even the Sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar, but also to secure such complete control of the 
educational institutions of our land that, save in Catholic 
schools and colleges, Christianity will be banished from 
the classroom and the lecture hall. 
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The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of Killowen and Their 
Convent Life. By the Rev. Marruew Russet, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

The last work of the lamented editor of the Irish Monthly 
is a brother’s tribute to the memory of his three sisters, all 
of whom became religious. The biography of Mother Mary 
Baptist Russell, a pioneer Sister of Mercy in California, was 
published in this country after her death in 1898, and with 
some omissions and additions, it forms the first half of the 
present volume. To Elizabeth, the eldest of the sisters, 
whose convent name was Mary Aquin, but a single chapter 
is given, to their brother, the Chief Justice, another 
chapter is devoted, while the second half of the book is 
taken up with the life of Sarah, the youngest of the sisters, 
whose name in religion was Mother Emmanuel. All three 
were Sisters of Mercy, all three were superiors and two 
were builders. Mother Mary Baptist who led a little flock 
of nuns to California in 1855, was generally in office, and 
erected a hospital, schools, a home for the aged, and a sana- 
torium before her work was done. Mother Mary Aquin gov- 
erned a convent in Rostrevor, built chiefly through her ex- 
ertions; and Mother Emmanuel was for years the superior 
of the Newry Sisters of Mercy. 

The most interesting portion of this book many readers 
will find to be Mother Emmanuel’s “Early Recollections.” 
She pictures for us an old-fashioned Irish family in which 
piety flourished and parental authority was vigorously main- 
tained. The children had each a chapter of the Bible to read 
aloud after dinner, and the brothers and sisters would hold 
little spiritual conferences on “the best way to become a 
Saint,” reaching the sound conclusion that the most effective 
means was “to do our daily duties as well as ever we can, 
and to do them in the presence of God.” So it is not at all 
surprising that four of these five children entered the 
cloister. Mother Emmanuel apparently was Father Russell’s 
favorite sister. She had a strong love for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and seems to have inspired some of her brother’s 
beautiful little books on the Holy Eucharist. 


The Book of Knowledge, The Children’s Encyclopedia. 
20 Vols. Editors-in-Chief; Artur Meg, and Hottanp THomp- 
son, Ph.D. New York: The Grolier Society; London: Edu- 
cational Book Co. 

This is a revised and considerably improved edition of The 
Children’s Encyclopedia, reviewed in AMERICA of August 19, 
1911. We then pointed out the great merits of the work, which 
laying all the fields of literature and human activity under requi- 
sition, essayed to pack into twenty large 8vo volumes everything 
that can interest and entertain a child. The plan of breaking up 

_the various departments of knowledge and entertainment into 
acceptable or digestible sizes, and spreading them severally over 
the entire series, the various installments connected only by paginal 
reference, was as new as it is suitable to the youthful readers 
for whom it caters, and the style is fitted to their comprehen- 
sion. A rich variety. of fact and fancy was served up, the 
games and other amusements instructing while they entertained, 
and the adaptations, compilations and selections were generally 
done with taste and judgment. The department headings will 
indicate the vastness of the enterprise. There are Books of the 
Earth, the United States, Familiar Things, Wonders in Nature, 
Man, and the Animal Kingdom; Famous Men and Women, 
Famous Books, and Golden Deeds; Stories, Poems (over a thou- 
sand), All Countries, Things to Make and Do, and School Les- 
sons in the three R’s, besides Music, Drawing and French. 

Very few of the 6,000 odd pages lack one illustration or more, 


and these, while apt and beautiful, are always educative. The 
work is a treasury of attractive and instructive pictures, which,,. 
with their descriptive matter, furnish a wide variety of fascinat- 
ing interest. 

While acknowledging the obvious intention of the editors to 
give no offense to Catholics, our review indicated sundry errors, 
the result of an uncritical, if unconscious acceptance of Protest- 
ant and Rationalistic tradition. The American editors professed: 
their willingness to correct whatever proved to be erroneous or 
injurious, and this they have evidently endeavored to do in the 
present edition, with remarkable success. We have noted about 
a hundred corrections relating to religious facts and personages,. 
some of far-reaching importance. The positive Evolution of the 
former editions is now reduced to a theory. God is declared the 
origin of life and thought and things, and man’s early circum- 
stances are greatly improved. Giordano Bruno has ceased to be 
a martyr to science and is executed for heresy only, nor is- 
Galileo now subjected to torture, though he swears “not to: 
believe” his theory, an oath of which he will doubtless be re- 
lieved in the next edition. Elizabeth is now bracketed with Mary 
as a martyr-maker, and Protestant persecutions are noted. 
Protestant ministers have lost the distinction of pioneer mission- 
aries, and the fruitful heroism of Catholic missionaries in North: 
and South America is recorded. Various references to relics 
and indulgences are set right, and St. Dominic and Roger Bacom 
are handled inoffensively, if inadequately. St. Ignatius and the 
Jesuits are treated generously, and the story of St. Thomas. 
Aquinas is admirably done. “The Jackdaw of Rheims,” the only 
poem objected to among a thousand selections, has lost his. 
position, an Irish pig has been also very properly ejected and 
some slight but deft changes here and there effect substantial 
improvement. Many events and persons of Catholic interest are 
described with sympathy. 

There is, of course, room for further improvement. Not every- 
thing objectionable has been excluded, and outside that region, 
there are occasional omissions, commissions and expressions, 
that are discordant with Catholic judgment or taste; but con- 
sidering the extent of the work and the universality of its scope, 
such defects are less numerous and grave than in any similar 
publication of a non-Catholic Company that we know of. More- 
over, the Grolier Company’s editors declare their readiness to 
correct every demonstrable error. M. K. 


The Hysteria of Lady Macbeth. By Isapor H. Cortat, M.D. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 cents. 
Dr. Coriat claims that “if the tragedy be read anew in the 


light of modern psychopathology, the interpretation hereia 


given will be found the only adequate one, namely, that 
Lady Macbeth is an accurate example of hysteria” (p. 1), or, 
as he says later on (p. 34), “the irresponsible victim of a 
definite psychoneurosis.” The study he has given us in ab- 
normal psychology brought into contact with Shakespeare’s 
great tragedy is indeed highly interesting; but we must con- 
fess we have still to be convinced that the author has made 
good his contention. While summing up the results of his 
study we were reminded of a story told of a certain tutor, 
who used to appraise the tentative interpretations of difficult 
passages suggested by one of his pupils with the remark: 
“Really, it’s very ingenious, but I fail to find it in the com- 
mentators.” This is the criticism we are inclined to pass on 
Dr. Coriat’s interpretation of Lady Macbeth’s character, and 
by “the commentators” we understand the mass of educated 
men who are slow to accept new conclusions and will con- 
tinue, we doubt not, to remain unshaken in their conviction 
that Lady Macbeth is to be considered something far different 
from an idealization of a victim of hysteria. We may add, 
too, that the verdict of the plain man, a stranger to pre- 
conceived scientific theories, is usually more accurate and 
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trustworthy than the judgment of one who has a theory to 
exploit and who in endeavoring to justify his contention fails 
to take into account several factors of no small importance. 
And this is one of the chief reasons why we cannot find 
ourselves in agreement with the author’s study in psycho- 
neurosis, or, as it is frequently called, psycho-analysis. 

The sudden and unwelcome appearance in consciousness of 
past painful experiences, particularly if they are of a criminat 
nature, may well be due to a sense of guilt. The sting of 
conscience, the keen edge of remorse, “the compunctious 
visitings of nature,” the suspicions of a mind ever fearful that 
crime will out, the torturing of a soul even to despair by 
higher agencies than nature, and above all, the action of grace. 
All these are facts quite as incontestable as the “complexes,” 
“repressions,” ‘“‘sensor,” and various other mental mechan- 
isms which psycho-analysis would emphasize so much. May 
not the former considerations, particularly the crushing of 
nobler instincts and the constant resistance to the promptings 
of grace, explain Lady Macbeth’s conduct just as plausibly as 
the latter? Certainly, the deeply religious sense, generally 
conceded to Shakespeare by his critics, would seem to bear 
us out. Dr. Coriat lays scant stress on the factors we have 
enumerated; and nowhere in his study does he reckon with 
the religious element, the workings of grace. 

For this reason, too, we find his explanation of the genesis 
of dreams far from adequate or satisfactory. A man’s dreams 
may point strongly to certain tendencies due to natural dis- 
positions, hereditary influences, favorable or unfavorable sur- 
roundings, education and the like, but they are assuredly no 
infallible index of his character, the making or marring of 
which rests ultimately with his own free will. The author’s 
conclusions are based largely on his analysis of the sleep- 
walking scene; and since he accentuates, unduly as we think, 
minor elements to the utter neglect of others, such as those 
we have mentioned above, we are forced to believe that his 
premises are too narrow to warrant the broad conclusions he 
would draw from them. Even granting that Lady Macbeth 
shows symptoms of hysteria in her somnambulistic state, it 
is illogical to infer from the data afforded that she must be 
regarded from the outset of the play as “the irresponsible 
wictim of a definite psychoneurosis.” JRA. 


Carmen Sylva and Sketches from the Orient. By Prrrre 
Lori. Authorized Translation by Frep RorHwett. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

The first two papers in this book are about Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania, whom the author first met in her castle 
of Sinaia, in a wild part of the Carpathian Mountains, and 
vsited a second time while she was living in exile at Venice. 

“Pierre Loti” introduces “Carmen Sylva” sitting in her 
royal palace, illuminating a missal or reading to her en- 
raptured maids of honor what she has just written. He 
takes leave of her in a tawdry hotel in Venice, where she 
lives a chronic invalid, and with only two attendants, but 
tirelessly writing still. It seems that her desire to marry 
the Crown Prince of Roumania, to one of her court favor- 
ites was the cause of this violent change of fortune. 

As the “Porte,” for divers weighty reasons, is not so 
“Sublime” to-day as a dozen years ago when the third 
paper in this volume was written, Mr. Loti’s admiration for 
the charms of Istambul may now be somewhat qualified. 
“What will become of this poor though mighty Turkey,” 
he asks, “so proud in the times when a nation’s power was 
founded on faith, sublime ideals, and a noble personal 
courage?” Christian Europe seems to be preparing an em- 
phatic answer to the question, “A Few Forgotten Pages of 
“Madame Chrysanthéme’” and “Japanese Women in 1890,” 
the two concluding papers of the book are interesting pic- 


tures of modern Japan. 
very good one. 


The translation appears to be a 


Madrigali. By T. A. Daty. Philadelphia: David McKay. 
$1.00. 

The numerous friends and admirers whom Mr. Daly’s 
“Canzoni” and “Carmina” have made for him, will welcome 
this new volume of Madrigals. Old acquaintances like 
Giuseppe, "Tonio, Rosa and Carlotta are met again and are 
as diverting as ever. For instance the present that the 
latter’s husband has bought for her wedding anniversary is 
a “leetla pad so sof’ an’ theeck” for her pretty head. 

“An mebba so eet halp her too 

For carry more dan now she do.” 
The devotion of Rosa’s spouse is also utilitarian in its 
character for he tells us how he cannot see a “horse so 
strong dat pull an worka so” without thinking of “da 
girl” he loves “da best.” ’Tonio’s prayer to “San Patrice,” 
the sympathethetic Padre Angelo’s “peencha snuff,’ Aunta 
Rosa’s faith without works, and ’Tonio’s inability to “tal 
her how I feel” are in the author’s happiest vein. The Irish 
“Madrigali,” if such things be, are hardly equal to the 
“Canzoni” in that dialect, and many a reader of this volume 
would like to find in it more verses of “The Vestibule” type. 
But of course a poet, especially one of Mr. Daly’s produc- 
tiveness, cannot always do himself justice. 


Facts and Theories. 
SoD aE ReSametcr 
ing net. 

We have to complain so often of incompetent persons who 
undertake to write large books on subjects on which they 
are very scantily informed, that it is a comfort to find a 
competent person content to write a little book on matters 
he knows thoroughly. Such a person is the learned Presi- 
dent of University College, Cork, and such a book is the 
one now before us. Hence it is full of solid matter. Every 
word in it tells. It should be welcomed by all, but especially 
by those timid Catholics who live in chronic fear of modern 
science, expecting every moment to see its certain deduc- 
tions overwhelm their faith. 

The first and second chapters, which are fundamental, in- 
asmuch as they show the wrongheadedness of those sciolists 
who are loud in proclaiming that science and faith are ir- 
reconcilable, are also, perhaps the most interesting for the 
general reader. They discuss the accusations of bias and 
dogmatism so persistently urged against us. Bias is an in- 
ordinate inclination to a preconceived opinion. Catholics, 
of course, incline very much to the truths of revelation; 
they do more, they hold on to them, and suspect that science 
which professes to disprove them. But this is not inordinate. 
On the contrary the inclination of many scientists to their 
preconceived opinion that faith is incompatible with scientific 
research and that the light of reason must inevitably quench 
the light of revelation, is inordinate. Consequently the vice 
of bias is most deeply rooted in those who are the readiest 
to accuse us of it. Dogmatism is a vice when it asserts 
arrogantly as certain that which is not. Here again the 
vice is found, not among Catholics, but among the inordinate 
boasters of their science. Sir Bertram Windle points out that 
the real men of science are less subject to these vices than 
the popular lecturers and writers, who make assertion after 
assertion in a way that moves their betters to despise them. - 
Unfortunately these are the persons who stand before the 
world as the prophets of modern science. They are imposed 
upon us by newspapers and magazines, while the serious 
men of science are hardly known. Hence the value of Sir 
Bertram’s little book to the ordinary man. 


By Sir Bertram C. A. WINDLE, 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 1 shill- 
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We find notable examples of bias and dogmatism in many 
who are always telling us how impartial they are. The 
critical historian has a strong bias against mere tradition, 
and he dogmatizes as if he were infallible in his conclusions. 
Handling his paltry scraps of documents he tells us that he 
is going to give us the whole truth without fear or favor, 
ignoring utterly the fact, that the whole truth in matters 
historical is very difficult to attain, as almost any serious 
review of the history of even some modern questions, how- 
even abundantly documented, shows plainly enough. Such an 
historian’s work is chiefly destructive; for the farther back 
One goes the fewer are the documents. Yet some Catholics 
are so taken by,this method, that they imagine, for instance, 
that in reforming the breviary the Holy See will do away 
with the Agathas and Sebastians and Clements and Cecilias, 
and that the lessons of the second nocturn for the saints 
who survive, will be always Beati N. or Beate N. A -care- 
ful, critical reading of the circular addressed lately to Bishops 
and superiors of religious orders would dissipate this idea, 
we think. 

Another valuable chapter in Sir Bertram’s book is on the 
abuse of the terms “Nature” and “Science.” The remaining 
seven, if not quite so bright in style—their matter being more 
serious—cannot be neglected by any Catholic with the most 
ordinary acquaintance with biology. They discuss the dog- 
matic assumptions of popular science with regard to life and 
its origin, Darwinism, the origin of man and the destruction 
of morality and morals, the necessary result of that dogma- 
tizing. The publishing by such a man as Sir Bertram Windle 
of such a book at the insignificant price of one shilling is an 
apostolic work, of which we recommend all to avail them- 
selves without delay. Tel, WWE 


My Unknown Chum “Aguecheek.” With a Foreword by 
Henry Garrity. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.50. 

In the mid-years of the last century Charles Bullard Fair- 
banks, over the pen-name “Aguecheek” contributed to the 
Boston Evening Gagette, a series of essays and sketches of 
travel of such literary interest and promise that they were 
published anonymously in a volume to which the author’s 
pen-name was given as a title. Fairbanks was born in 
Boston, March 19, 1827, and shortly after leaving school 
was made assistant librarian of the Boston Atheneum. He 
had been brought up a Unitarian, but became a Catholic on 
November 11, 1852, and determined to study for the priest- 
hood. His studies were, however, interrupted by attacks 
of illness and in the hope of ameliorating his health he 
changed successively from the seminary at St. Hyacinth, 
Canada; Holy Cross College, Worcester; S. Sulpice, Paris; the 
Collegio Pio, Rome—where he received minor orders—and at 
Aix in Provence. No permanent relief being obtained 
he was forced to return to Boston and there devoted himself 
to literary work as. one of the editors of the Pilot, and as a 
contributor to the Evening Gazette. One of the very pop- 
ular devotional books of the last generation, “Memorials of 
the Blessed,” was compiled from a series of his writings in 
the Pilot. “The first impression any intercourse with him 
would make,” writes one of his fellow students in Rome, 
“was that of his honest and straightforward character. His 
mind was stored with treasures of ancient and modern litera- 
ture and these combined with quick inventions of his own 
ready intellect gave him extraordinary conversational 
power.” His old ill-health returning he went back to Paris 
in June, 1859, as foreign correspondent for the Boston 
Transcript, and died there on September 3. following. 

It is “Aguecheek,” the old volume of essays that the Devin- 
Adair firm now reprints with a changed title. The “fore- 
word” added by Henry Garrity is an extraordinary compo- 


sition. In it he explains that he first came across the book 
in 1878, when it was loaned to him by a friend. Since that 
time he had made it, he says, his cozistant literary com- 
panion, and has been much surprised that he has found 
only “three persons who knew the book at all’ Without 
enlightening us as to the breadth of his investigations he 
adds: 

“Charles B. Fairbanks is the reputed author, but the records. 
show that he died in 1859, when but thirty-two years old, an 
age that the text repeatedly discredits. Some neces- 
sary changes have been made in the text. In offering the 
book to the public, and reluctantly changing the title I am 
following the insistent advice of friends—critics and scholars 
—whose judgment is superior to my own. No one seemed 
to know the meaning of ‘Aguecheek’ (taken no doubt from: 
a character in ‘Twelfth-Night’) and few could even spell or 
pronounce the word. Moreover there is not the remotest 
connection between title and text.” 

After such an amazing confession indignation would seem: 
futile at the courage that has not only appropriated Fair-. 
banks’ work and changed its title, but even attempts to de- 
prive him of the repute of its authorship. It might, however, 
be tempered by the satisfaction of having the old book in 
the market again in excellent De Vinne dress, and by the 
hope that in a second edition the misleading foreword may 
be replaced by an appreciative memoir of Fairbanks—material 
for whichis at the command of any intelligent student of 
New England’s literary history—and the restoration of the 
title under which the book secured its public favor and. 
standing before its present  self-constituted sponsor was. 
born. 


“God or Chaos,” by Rev. Robert Kane, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons), is a brilliant exposition of basic truths that demands 
further notice. It meets the most fundamental of current errors, 
and is as pleasant in the reading as it is profitable. 


“The Church and Social Problems,” Father Husslein’s recent 
book has been receiving good notices from the secular and re- 
ligious press. The work “deals with its subject in vigorous. 
fashion,” observes the Newark Evening News. “Whether the 
author is combating Socialism or is pointing out the social ideas. 
and work of his-church, there suggestively appears again and 
again the truth that the essentials-of life are spiritual and what- 
ever the character of social movement, the moral and spiritual 
essentials need stronger emphasis to counteract materialistic. 
tendencies.” “To the student of social problems,” says the 
Boston Evening Transcript, “the volume will be of value, show- 
ing what the Catholic Church is doing to hold the masses; while- 
to the Catholic it will be an incentive towards concerted action. 
against Socialism.” The -Jrish Catholic of Dublin thinks the 
book so interesting and practical a “treatise on a matter of real 
importance,” that that journal purposes to bring the author’s 
counsels under the notice of its readers in a series of articles. 
The Liverpool Catholic Times finds the book’s argument “clear 
and well sustained”; the Messenger of the Sacred Heart believes. 
that every priest should “have the work in his library” and 
should also “recommend it to the men of his congregation who. 
may be called on to answer the attacks of Socialists in the work- 
shop or the store; while a very favorable notice of the book: 
in the December Ecclesiastical Review concludes with the 
verdict: “Taking the book as a whole, it is solid and relatively 
thorough. It is throughout stimulating, both to thought and to- 
action. While scholarly in matter, it is pleasing and popular, . 
in the best sense, in style.” 


The English Dominicans are perseveringly continuing their 
translation of the “Summa Theologica” of “the Angelical,”” 
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the third number, QQ LXXV—CXIX, comprising the “Treatise 
on Man” and the “Treatise on the Divine Government” makes 
a volume of 561 pages. We hope that the priests and librarians 
who purchase this work will be numerous enough to make it a 
financial syccess, Washbourne and Benziger are the publishers, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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German Publication: 
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A List of Works Mainly by Roman Catholic Writers, 


EDUCATION 


Old Ways and New—The Old “Reading Book” — 
Sacred Heart Training 


There is in the “Point of View” section of Scribner's Maga- 
zine for November a touching appeal for the old ways in edu- 
cational training which one may surely describe as a cry out 
of the heart from one who knows. “Shall we continue,” asks 
the writer, “to uphold that ‘electivism’ which Dr. Miinsterberg 
says was ‘meant to bring the blessings of freedom, but princi- 
pally brings the destruction of self-discipline?” Or shall we once 
more teach our children to work and not play for knowledge, 
believing that, after all, the ‘true success is to labor,’ and that 
the best gift we can give them is courage.” 

Under the caption “Froebelizing our Morals’ the “Point of 
View” paragrapher dissects the prevalent school system whose 
aim is to make smooth the path of knowledge and whose 
methods would conceal the existence of so dull a thing as 
study “as though it were some disgraceful family skeleton.” 
In the schools of to-day “there are no letters to acquire, no 
spelling to harass, no dates to annoy, no memorizing save what 
rhythm and repetition slowly and subconsciously pound into 
one’s head. Led gently on from game to game, ‘electing’ the 
agreeable and easy” children turn their backs upon the “stiff” 
and difficult. Care comes all too soon to the youths and maidens 
in this world of ours, let them run care-free while they may. 
It is the plea of the unwisely kind! 

“Are these. kindergarten methods, carried on through college 
life, developing character?” asks the Scribner writer. “We have 


learned the danger of coddling bodies; we no longer muffle our 
throats and cap our ears; we know the virtue of battling with 
the winds and breathing deep the out-of-doors. But are we 
not coddling moral fibre? Will it fatten on sweets, and grow 
vigorous on non-resistence and. will heroism spring from dalli- 
ance? Can we not see already a growing fear of pain, a shrink- 
ing from perplexity, a moral ‘wopsiness’ in fact, that should 
give us pause?” 

And there is the concrete example to drive home the lesson. 
Perhaps, says the writer, the breaking down of old restraints 
and the greater freedom which the years have brought suggests 
the reason why the danger seems to come more closely home to 
women. “Fifty years ago,” he says, “you might search New 
England through and find only among the outcast and forlorn 
intemperate women. To-day, scattered through all our little 
villages, are the wrecks of souls; too weak to meet the hard- 
ships Fate has brought; finding forgetfulness in drugs and 
alcohol. And they are ladies—women of education, of charm— 
whose training and surroundings have left them too weak to. 
meet sorrow, disillusionment, and pain.” 

Is there over-confidence in the hope that the turn of the 
wheel will bring back to us the saner methods of earlier days? 
When there shall have cooled the lust of experimentation so 
characteristic of recent educational development, shall we agree 
once more that popular methods and pleasant theories and 
study programs wrought out by teachers however keenly in- 
terested in progressive pedagogy are useful only in the measure 
in which they help to attain the age old object of educational 
training? Shall we remember that character building, after all, 
is of first importance in education and that true, permanent 
character must have its roots within, in the power of choice, 
in self-determination, in conscious personal effort? 


In the same section of the November Scribner’s there is an- 
other refreshing paragraph by presumably the same writer. 
“How often, in my childhood,” it says, “when the evening shut 
us in the cosiness of the family sitting-room, and we gathered 
about the table and the big lamp, when checkers and dominoes 
had ceased to be exciting, some inspired member of the group. 
suggested, ‘Let’s read in the Reading Book.”” And then the 
writer runs on in a delicious bit of reminiscence, describing the 
“thrills” that came to the boys and girls in the family group 
as each in turn read his favorite poem from the well-thumbed 
school book. 

“Those were great hours,” the writer adds, “and I question if 
in any other way we could have gained so naturally a response 
to high thoughts of heroism and a vigorous taste for the very 
sound of heroic words and stately rhythm.” Regret is expressed, 
too, that for one reason or another the children of to-day have 
no such love of high-sounding words, clothing valiant sentiments 
as thrilled the hearts of their parents once upon a time. 
Fashions, unhappily, have changed and the sweet simplicity of 
the homely old ways, which other generations used in the 
training of children, has vanished. Has the change worked 
unto good? The crowded city streets where young folks roam 
at will under the glare of the “Great White Way” offer an al- 


.ternative to the old home spirit that is not suggestive of high 


and elevated sentiment in our young people. And the prin- 
ciples and ideals that are now held out to them—in certain 
phases of our latter day life at least! Just by way of a counter 
picture here is a quotation from a recent utterance of the di- 
rector of the day school of the Francisco Ferrer Association 
in New York. The New York Tribune, November 25, tells us 
that Mr. Boyesen, speaking on “Anarchism and the Imagina- 
tive Spirit” and addressing those present who were not anar- 
chists—there were not a few young people among them,—said: 
“Tf you believe it right to do a certain thing, do it, no mat- 
ter what other people think. Don’t be consistent. Live more in 
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the imagination. Dissociate your ideas and do not recognize 
any set moral standard. Live up to your ideals, although I 
can see no value in devotion to ideals.” 

“I suppose,” says the Scribner paragrapher, “young people of 
to-day may become good citizens, but I shall always be sorry for 
them.” Sorry, no doubt, because of the increasing difficulty of 
the outcome where there is so little of the ancient helpfulness to 
make the rough ways smooth in their traveling to the goal. 


Sometimes one is tempted to agree with the oft-spoken word 
that we Catholics are entirely too quiescent, too readily con- 
tent to hide our light under the bushel. Did the world know 
us better, were an honest story of our honorable achievements 
more frequently told from the housetops the world would be 
less minded to ignore us. The unadorned recital of what has 
been compassed in our unobtrusive way and in our poverty 
would force men to be fair. Only the other day there was a 
gathering in Chicago of old pupils of the Sacred Heart Re- 
ligious. Had it been a meeting of the alumne of Vassar or 
of Wellesley or of Smith, whole columns of the daily press 
would have chronicled the pettiest incidents of the meeting— 
the marvels they effect in fashioning cultured women would 
have been blazoned far and wide. And they who read the story 
would accept without question the greatness of schools that 
could make such a stir. 

The Chicago meeting shone with no such extrinsic splendor. 
In the modest simplicity of their girlhood’s days the ladies who 
had been trained in the cultured homes of the Sacred Heart 
met, read their papers, renewed their ties of girlish friendship, 
pledged once again their loyal, loving homage to the gentle 
nuns who had been as mothers to them in the olden days—and 
mot a word was written, not a newspaper found space in its 
columns for a sketch of the schools which had formed them. 

Yet they who were present heard an address that might have 
opened men’s eyes in wondering amazement. Some wise man 
thas said: “Nothing succeeds like success,’ and what a glorious 
record of success Miss Katherine E. Conway, herself an old 
Sacred Heart girl and now an esteemed member of the faculty 
of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, describes in her 
brilliant survey of the results of the teaching of the Sacred 
Heart Religious here in the United States in the paper on “Our 
Former Pupils.” Portions of that record might not have held 
the attention of many—yet it is a success for a school to count 
on its lists a line of “gracious social leaders, who have made 
of social place no excuse for frivolity, or dissipation or snob- 
bery”; it is a success to count another long line who gave them- 
selves to “love’s greatest strength” in the sacrifice of all for 
God; it is a success to have formed a heatt like that of the 
one time pupil of Eden Hall, who surrendered herself and her 
fortune to work for the Indians and Negroes. 

Another portion of that record will appeal, however, even 
to those who find fame only where the world worships. It is 
a singularly notable thing that the Sacred Heart schools have 
formed many of the best of the literary workers of our land. 
Miss Conway’s paper proudly enumerates shining names of 
women writers who received their training in the schools of 
the Sacred Heart in Manhattanville, Kenwood, Eden Hall, Detroit, 
Boston, Rochester, Chicago and elsewhere. No one will hesi- 
tate to concede her claims as he reads such names as Agnes 
Repplier, Imogene Guiney, Mary Elizabeth Blake, Mary Cath- 
erine Crowley, Alice Worthington, Mary Gilmore Carter, Sarah 
Brownson, Catherine Van Dyke, and the many others who have 
won distinguished place among America’s literary leaders. The 
present writer regrets that Miss Conway, through inadver- 
tence no doubt, omitted to pay fitting tribute to Margaret 
Buchanan Sullivan, whose remarkably strong work as an edi- 
torial writer on the Chicago Tribune and Herald during the 
80’s and 90’s was so generally admired. 


Surely the success that has come to these is proof, were proof 
needed, of the high order of training received by them in the 
homes of the Sacred Heart from women, who had they re- 
mained in the world, might themselves have shone as literary 
stars. No wonder the excellent work of the Reverend Mother 
General of these Religious, “The Education of Catholic Girls,” 
is treasured in all Catholic Convent schools throughout America. 

And it is comforting to be able to add that the tale of this 
success can be duplicated in the schools of many other religious 
teaching communities in the United States to-day. 

IML Jo XG, 


SOCIOLOGY 


Government Supervision of Railways 


The railway that receives special aid from the Government 
contracts special obligations. All know how the first Pacific 
toads were built in this country and in Canada. They were to 
pass through unsettled lands, and to induce men to undertake 
them, the Government granted immense tracts of land. In 
Canada where the difficulties were apparently greater, besides 
land the Government gave over a part of the road already built 
to the Canadian Pacific and guaranteed a dividend of three per 
cent. on its stock for a term of years. The Grand Trunk- 
Pacific is receiving extraordinary aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the Canadian Northern from the provinces through 
which it passes. 

With so much help the building of a transcontinental road is 
not a very difficult matter, The first thing is to organize the 
company with Smith as President, Brown, Jones and Robinson 
as Vice-Presidents and A, B, C, D, etc., as Directors. Then a 
construction company is formed to take the contracts. Of it 
Brown is President and Smith, Jones and Robinson, Directors. 
There may be a supply company to feed and clothe the work- 
men with Jones as President and Smith, Brown and Robinson, 
Directors; and a Land Company with Robinson as President 
and Smith, Brown and Jones, Directors. Out of these sub- 
sidiary companies the four “railway kings” make colossal for- 
tunes, which we are not going to grudge them. The field was 
open. Others might have done what they did, had the op- 
portunity been given or the energy and administrative skill been 
found. But we would point out that their relations to the 
railway are peculiar. It has not been created by their wealth 
or that of the shareholders. It is only indirectly the source of 
their present riches. It might have gone into bankruptcy im- 
mediately after having been finished and they need not have 
suffered. The road has been built by the Government’s con- 
cessions, and these were made for social reasons of which 
the chief was the settling of territory hitherto unoccupied. 

There is then an implicit contract between such a road and 
the Government, to have a very special regard for the new 
settlements it is the occasion of. If it brings in settlers it must 
watch over their interests. This it will do by carrying their pro- 
duce to market at a reasonable rate, and this is the primary 
function of such a road. Now the public has good reason to 
believe that these roads are neglecting their first duty by com- 
peting among themselves for, e. g., the trade with Asia. A 
lumberer or a wheat grower or a coal owner can see long trains 
loaded with tea or silk passing his door, and if he enquires into 
the matter he may find that though such valuable freight could 
pay a high rate for transportation, it is being carried for, even 
less that he would have to pay to get his produce carried to 
market. If he lives in the interior of the country and is there- 
fore absolutely dependent upon the railway he may find the rule 
for freight rates to be, in the words of one of the “railway 
kings,” “as much as the traffic can bear. He may find that, 
though he lives two or three hundred miles from the Pacific 
Coast, he has to pay more for freight from Chicago, than 
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those who live in the Coast towns. If he ask the reason he 
is told that, should he try to get his freight any other way than 
over the direct line, he would have to send it to San Francisco, 
Portland, or Seattle whence the railway would carry it to him; 
consequently since rates are to be determined by circumstances, 
it is only reasonable that his should be equal to the through 
rate to the coast plus an additional rate for carrying his goods 
back from the coast to the place in which he lives. 

Clearly it was not for this that the Government gave such 
aid to the overland roads; and by acting in this way the rail- 
ways are violating their implicit contract. They are putting 
their own private good before the public good, although from 
the very fact of their origin, they have a special duty to the 
latter. Hence the Government has a very special right, we 
may even say a very special obligation, to look into the admini- 
stration of these roads and see that they fulfil the functions 
for which they were designed. Should this be omitted other 
evils follow. These railways may be found using the great 
power they now possess through public generosity against other 
roads that would build without such aid. They may go still 
further, and, in order to maintain their monopoly, they may 
impede deliberately the progress of those regions they were 
chartered to develop, assuming rights over what they call “their 
territory” that no subject, even though a powerful corporation, 
can pretend to. 

There is a cognate question of interest just now, namely: Is 
a railway that has received a charter from the Government for 
the construction of a road, free to refuse to carry it out? The 
question presumes that the railway is able to build the road; 
for if it is really unable to do so its obligation ceases. It pre- 
sumes that it refuses because it finds it more to its interest to 
abandon the work. Here we would ask whether a contractor 
who has undertaken to build me a house can throw up his con- 
tract with impunity, merely because it turns out to be more ad- 
vantageous to him not to build. Evidently he cannot. If such 
breach of faith is intolerable among equals, how much more so 
is a breach of faith committed by a subject against public au- 
thority. If one holds that a charter is a free gift of the privilege 
of building a road he may argue that no one is bound to use 
a privilege. But such a postion cannot be maintained. The 
Government has no right to give free privileges in this matter. 
A railway charter is granted, not for the railway’s benefit, but 
for the common good. Hence the concession and the accepta- 
tion of a charter includes a contract, the violation of which is 
more than a breach of contract, it is a grave insult to public 
authority, deserving the severest punishment. Consequently 
in granting a charter, the Government should see that it has 
the means of compelling the receiver of the charter to carry it 
out, and should not shrink from using these means if necessary. 


H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


L. G. Walsh, writing to the London Tablet, of November 23, 
on Catholicism in the Balkans says: 

“Having seen in this week’s Tablet a statement, translated 
from the Burggrafter, a Catholic paper published in Meran, 
Austrian Tyrol, that Catholicity is not tolerated in Servia, I 
should be glad if you would allow my personal experience to 
appear in your next issue, on the same subject. On May 24, 
1878, I was confirmed with so large a number of Catholics in 
Belgrade that, the chapel being overcrowded, a pathway was 
made through the grounds of the Austrian Legation, to enable 
Bishop Strossmayer to confirm in the open those who could not 
gain admission into the chapel. On the previous day, the late 
King Milan Obrenovitch, the then reigning Prince of Servia, 
sent his state carriage to meet the bishop at the Danube steamer 
landing; and an artillery salute was fired from the fortress, to 


welcome the Catholic Church dignitary. I am, therefore sur- 
prised to read that Catholicity is forbidden in Servia. I am not 
versed in the Servian law of public worship; and possibly there 
may be an obsolete statute unrepealed against Catholicity; but 
has the Propaganda ever tried to introduce a missionary into 
that country, and if so, has it met with opposition? A mission- 
ary priest, sent direct from Rome, may yet find a fruitful harvest 
there. In confirmation of my opinion, I would point out that 
religions other than the Greek are tolerated, as there are portions 
set aside in the cemetery for Catholics’ burial. The Austrian 
Legation has still its chaplains; and I formed part of a large 
congregation last month at Belgrade, where two’ Masses are 
celebrated every Sunday. Surely, it is impossible to think that all 
present were Austrians. Having been brought up as a Catholic 
in Belgrade, and having there received the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism, Penance, Holy Eucharist, and Confirmation, it is hard 
for me to credit the statement that Catholicity is forbidden in 
Servia. I may add I have Servian friends who are Catholics.” 


Protestantism in China has gained much ground thanks to the 
inexhaustible financial supplies it has at its disposal. Prominent 
among the Protestants in the new Republic are Sun Yat-Sen, 
the former President of Nankin, Li Nen-Hung, the Vice- 
President, and Won Ting-Fang, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The Protestant missions, says the Catholic Watchman of Madras, 
comprise 280,000 Christians, 3,728 schools, 4,940 foreign mis- 
sionaries, 12,089 catechists, and possess a press of their own. 
The Bible societies fear, nevertheless, that sceptical or liberal 
Protestantism may become preponderant, to the detriment of 
work done by their missions. The Catholic Church in China, as 
elsewhere, presents the spectacle of perfect unity. She counts 
forty-four bishops in her hierarchy, 2,176 priests, and more than 
20,000 catechists and teachers. The number of baptized Catholics 
amounts to 1,350,000 and the annual increase is computed at 
74,000. To these may be added 600,000 neophytes. The future 
of Catholicity has become still more promising through the re- 
placing of the Fench protectorate by a nunciature, 


PERSONAL 


In detailing the incidents of the havoc of the hurricane that 
recently devastated the greater portion of North-western Jamaica, 
the Northern News of Montego Bay says: 

“Naturally, this, like other catastrophies, had its heroes, and 
justice demands that we give the place of honor in a long list 
of the performances of deeds of genuine heroism, to the Rev. 
Father Williams of the Roman Catholic denomination. Many 
this day owe their lives to the gallantry of this priest.” The priest 
thus eulogized is the Rev. J. J. Williams, S.J., formerly of 
America’s staff, and now stationed on the mission in Jamaica. 
He is well known in his native Boston and in this city, where 
he was for several years attached to St. Francis Xavier’s College. 


“Tom” Daly, the poet manager of the Philadelphia Catholic 
Standard and Times, has just won the second prize, $250, in a 
contest started in the Lyric Year for the encouragement of 
Amercan poetry. The successful poem is an ode “To a Thrush,” 


and is one of the most beautiful, and likely to be one of the most 


memorable of “T. A. Ds” efforts. It might be remarked, in 
passing, that the circumference of the Quaker City no longer 
limits his muse. We have him here in New York almost every 
other day adding to the brightness of one of the principal pages 
of the Evening Sun. 


Professor Wessels, says the Catholic Herald of India, has 
published a pamphlet in Dutch on the travels of Antonio de 
Andrade, S.J., which shows that Andrade explored the 
Ganges from Hardwar to its source as early as 1624. An ex- 


ploration of the Ganges was made by the survey officers, 
Roper and Webb, in 1807. Andrade’s exploration appears to 
have been discredited because he stated that the Ganges had 
its source in a lake. This has been assumed to be Manasaro- 
war, which is a source of the Sutlej, and not of the Ganges. 
Professor Wessels now points out that one important branch 
of the Ganges, the Vishnuganga, has its source in a Hima- 
layan lake, and that Andrade’s exploration was genuine. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Education in the Philippines 


To the Editor of AMERICA: . 

You will not think me too critical if I make a little comment 
on the article “The Educated Filipinos” in the current number 
of AMERICA, page 192. The statement in question formed: part 
of Mr. Jones’ speech at the Lake Mohonk Conference. What 
Mr. Jones says may be authoritative on account of his official 
Position, but he is not an authority on things Philippine. 

He is the author of the Jones “Independence Bill,” and the 
speech of which America gives an extract was intended to prove 
‘the capability of the Filipinos for complete independence. 

The general trend of Mr. Jones’ remarks on Filipino literacy 
and education is good—but he is entirely wrong when he states 
that “the Tagalogs had attained a well-defined civilization long 
‘before the advent of either the Dutch or the Spanish.” In the 
first place, the Dutch had no “advent” into the Islands; and 
secondly, according to the unanimous testimony of contempo- 
raneous writers, the Tagalogs were pagans and savages at the 
‘time of the arrival of Legaspi in Manila, in 1571. The only 
approach to civilization possessed by the Tagalogs was an alpha- 
‘bet and written language—the characters were Arabic. 

Mr. Jones’ statement that “the Tagalogs 
have possessed a rich literature of their own,” is false. 

The Tagalogs have neither had “for ages” nor at any time 
at all “a rich literature of their own,” nor of any one else, good, 
‘bad or indifferent. The contention that the Filipinos were civil- 
ized before the arrival of the Spaniards, was advocated by Rizal, 
a Filipino of mixed Chinese-Hocano-Tagalog-Spanish blood. 
This man was publicly executed by the Spaniards for sedition 
shortly before the American occupation of the Islands. 

Those whose aim it is to belittle the work of the Spanish 
‘missionaries. strive to picture the Filipino as civilized before he 
was Christianized. Practically all books in the native lang- 
uage were written by the Friars. While not wishing to decry 
the magnificent work done by Spain for the Filipinos, it must 
be admitted that there was much to be supplied in her educational 
system. And until the time the Jesuits, on their second coming 
‘to the Islands some fifty years ago, established a Normal School, 
the education of the masses was greatly neglected. Let it be 
observed also that the native language, not Spanish, was taught 
‘in the elementary schools. Hence, our Government finding but 
a small fraction of the people conversant with Spanish, re- 
solved to make English the official language of the schools; 
it will become the official language of the Islands after January 
1, 1913. 

The figures given hy Mr. Jones, 230,358 boys and girls in the 
Philippine schools in 1866, are not so very creditable as they 
may at first sight appear. It is safe to say that not one tenth 
of these children were studying Spanish. On the other hand, the 
United States Government has an enrollment of over 625,000 
children in its schools to-day, all learning English. It is not 
“then, wonderful that far more English is spoken by the rising 
generation in the Philippines than Spanish. Out of 9,000 teachers 
in the public schools, 8,200 are Filipinos. 

Mr. Jones well says that the Filipinos cannot be classed as an 
illiterate people—their literacy, however, is confined mainly to 
their own Malay dialects, of which there is a bewildering variety. 
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The casual reader might infer from the mention of Tagalogs, 
that these are the most important and most numerous people 
of the Islands. : 
The Visayans, however, are twice the number of the Tagalogs, 
and are generally looked upon as a more refined and industrious 
people. The Visayans, for the most part, quietly accepted the 
American rule, not so the Tagalogs. As is well-known, there 
are in the Philippines to-day 350,000 Mohammedans, who bear 
a deadly hatred to the rest of the Filipinos, and 700,000 savages. 
A distinguished ethnologist informed me that from his own 
personal studies in the Islands, he was convinced that what the 
Savages of the Philippines are to-day, such, to a greater or less 
degree, were all the Filipinos before the coming of the Spaniards. 
And, he added, he could never sufficiently admire and praise 
the early missionaries for the stupendous work they accom- 
plished in bringing such a number of people from the depths 
of savagery and paganism to Christianity and cilivization. 
November 29, 1912. Pup M. FINEGAN, s.J. 


Catholic Books in Public Libraries 


To the Editor of America: 

Your recent articles in America relative to Library Lists for 
young people are very interesting to me, as also the letters from 
those interested in the work, so I am sending you, under 
separate cover, a copy of our “Library Manual for Teachers 
and Parents,” which was carefully revised by Miss Ely, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in the Dayton Public Library, and a most com- 
petent and sympathetic worker. 

Apropos of Catholic literature in Public Libraries, Father 
McMillan, in America for November $th, suggests, that Catho- 
lics holding official positions in Public Libraries, should form 
a plan whereby lists of books by Catholic writers could be com- 
pared and then presented for purchase or for consideration. I 
is a good idea and I quite agree with him, and am more than 
willing to co-operate with others who are interested, and will be 
glad to hear from them. It is more of a problem, however, 
to get the Catholic literature read than it is to get it on our 
Library shelves. I should like to hear from other librarians as 
to their success along this line. 

Acting on the suggestion of the Dayton Branch of the Knights 
of Columbus, I prepared a list of books by Catholic authors in 
our Library. Very Rev. Dean Hickey, of St. Joseph’s Church, 
revised this list and published it in the Parish Messenger, so 
that it reached a number of homes in Dayton. It will be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form later, and distributed gratuitously 
through the schools and elsewhere. ~ 

No doubt this will encourage the Catholic reading public to 
some extent here in Dayton. Mary E. Atruorr, 

Head of Circulating Department, 

December 3, 1912. Dayton Public Library. 


OBITUARY 


Brother Patrick Ambrose Treacy, pioneer and founder of 
the Christian Brothers in Australia, died recently in Brisbane, 
the capital of Queensland, in his eightieth year. Born in Thurles, 
County Tipperary, Brother Treacy began his remarkable career 
in Melbourne in 1868. Difficulties at the outset, says the 
Southern Cross of Adelaide, were almost overwhelming. The 
work, however, grew and prospered like the “mustard seed” 
and successful collecting tours, in which he met with generous 
tesponse, enabled him to begin the foundation of the schools 
and colleges which are now established in all the principal 
towns of Australia. He began his work with only two assist- 
ants in a humble schoolroom, and he leaves behind him more 
than fifty educational establishments, conducted by hundreds of 
Christian Brothers, as the fruit of his efforts in the cause of 
Christian education. 
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CHRONICLE 


Filipino Policy Restated.—In a second general mes- 
sage to Congress, Mr. Taft comes out strongly against 
independence for the Philippines, proposed, he said, in 
a bill now before Congress. He believes it will take a 
long time and much experience to ingrain political habits 
of steadiness and efficiency, and points out that “under 
liberal franchise privileges only about 3 per cent. of the 
Filipinos vote, and only 5 per cent. of the people are 
said to read the public press.’’ To confer independence 
upon the Filipinos now, he maintains, will subject the 
great mass of the people to the dominance of an 
oligarchical and, probably, exploiting minority, a course 
which would be as cruel to the Filipinos as it would be 
shameful to us. Even a present declaration of future 
independence, he says, would retard progress by the dis- 
sension and disorder it would arouse. On our part it 
would be a disingenuous attempt, under the guise of con- 


ferring a benefit on them, to get rid of the heavy burden - 


which thus far we have been bravely and consistently 
sustaining. The President terms it a disguised policy 
of scuttle, and in addition would make the helpless 
Filipino the football of Oriental politics. 


Navy Yards Under Civil Service.—President Taft, by 
executive order, placed under the protection of civil ser- 
vice more than 20,000 skilled workers in the navy yards 
throughout the country. The order was issued with the 
approval of the Civil Service Commission, and in ac- 
cordance with an opinion by Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham. The new regulation, which effects all navy yard 
employees, except common laborers, will become effective 
not later than June 30 next. Rules for covering the 20,- 
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000 men into the classified service have been approved by 
the President, and will be made known to the navy yard. 
commandants shortly. 


Indians Robbed of Lands.—One of the most shocking 
stories of government connivance at robbery of the In- 
dians is given by the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Herald. The Turtle Rock Indians had about 
10,000,000 acres of land in the Red River Valley, in 
North Dakota. A treaty was made with them by which 
they ceded their land at ten cents an acre, or a total 
amount of $1,000,000, with the understanding that the 
treaty would be ratified promptly, and the Indians be. 
allowed to take allotments on unappropriated govern-. 
ment lands that surrounded their ancient homes. The 
treaty was ratified for twelve years. But by that time 
the land that should have been reserved for the Indians 
had been occupied by settlers, their allotments were un- 
available, and they were left with nothing to support 
them but the $1,000,000, which is doled out to them. 


Panama Canal Protest.—Great Britain, through Am- 
bassador Bryce, filed with the Secretary of State the 
long-heralded protest against the Panama Canal Bill. Sir 
Edward Grey, who signs the protest, yields two points 
that have been in controversy between England and the 
United States, and firmly but courteously maintains his 
Government’s position on the third question at issue. 
Our right to fortify is here, for the first time, clearly 
and explicitly recognized. The second point now con- 
ceded by the British Minister for Foreign Affairs con- 
cerns our right, without infraction of the treaty, to sub- 
sidize American vessels using the Canal, whether in the 
foreign or the coastwise trade, to the full extent of the 
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tolls for transit. 
‘this is the main issue, that the subsidy right should not 
be so exercised by the United States as to produce a 
larger toll on the ships of other nations than they would 
have to pay if there was no American subsidy or rebate. 
This, the British Minister contends, would mean an un- 
,equal distribution of the expense of maintaining the 
Canal, and consequently would be against the stipulation 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The English Government 
expresses its perfect readiness to submit the question to 
arbitration. The New York Sun proposes that Congress 
should repeal the discriminating legislation of last sum- 
mer, as “the quickest way out of a difficulty so gravely 
affecting the nation’s honor and good standing before the 
world.” 


Government Controls Wireless——Wireless telegraph 
operation passed into control of the Government under 
the law passed at the last session of Congress, putting an 
end to promiscuous operation and dangerous “interfer- 
ence. The enforcement of the new radiographic laws 
has been entrusted to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, and supervision over wireless will be an addi- 
tional duty of the Bureau of Navigation. The London 
international agreement of last June, to which the United 
States was one of the signatories, fixed the status of the 
wireless stations doing an international business, and 
Congress put on the finishing touches by enacting legis- 
lation covering domestic and interstate stations. It is 
estimated that there are about 1,000 ships under govern- 
ment regulation which are required to carry wireless. 
Innumerable amateur and experimental stations have been 
in operation along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts for 
several years, greatly hampering the work of the govern- 
ment and causing much confusion. The new law makes 
it a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of $500, or a year’s 
imprisonment, for any operator sending out a fraudulent 
distress call. All licensed shore stations are required to 
listen for not less than two minutes at intervals of fifteen 
minutes for distress calls, and in the event of a distress 
signal from a vessel all stations except the one to which 
the call is sent must “keep out.” The government will 
have the first fifteen minutes’ undisturbed use of the air 
for the transaction of business. 


Mexico.—In obedience to a Papal decree, midnight 
Mass was celebrated in the churches of Mexico on Decem- 
ber 8, to implore, the divine protection in the troubles 
through which it is passing. Some excited Liberals 
construed the act as an interference of the Church in 
the matters of State-——_The rebels are still active in the 
north and coast region, and are gaining ground in 
Guerrero. 


' To Settle Mexican Claims—Sefior Don Pedro Las- 
currain, Mexican Minister for Foreign Relations, has 
come to the United States to adjudicate, it is said, the 


Sir Edward Grey does maintain, and } claims of American citizens injured during the Mexican 


uprisings. The American Government has for two years 
been trying to effect a settlement. The extent of the 
claims has never been definitely stated, but it is under- 
stood that they amount to at least $10,000,000. Madero 
has all along declared himself willing to settle such claims 
as could be proved, but his government has so far found 
the proofs offered inadequate. 


Santo Domingan Finances.—Despite the disturbed 
conditions throughout the Dominican Republic, as a con- 
sequence of the revolution, the American customs re- 
ceivership proved successful during the first ten months 
of the current year, the collections having been 6 per 
cent. larger than for the same period in 1911, which was 
the record year. It is the protection of the excellent 
financial status of the republic established by this gov- 
ernment which President Taft seeks to afford by order- 
ing the New Hampshire to Dominican waters to check 
any revolutionary outbreak. The prompt action taken 
by the State Department at Washington will suffice, it is 
hoped, to prevent further trouble. 


Canada.—Mr. Borden’s naval proposals are as follows: 
Canada is to pay 35 million dollars, the cost of three 
first-class battleships, which are to be built, maintained 
and controlled by the Imperial Government. Should Can- 
ada determine on establishing a unit of the Royal Navy, 
these ships shall become part of it. A Canadian Minister 
shall reside in London, who will be a member of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and shall be consulted 
in all important matters of foreign policy. Smaller ships 
shall be built in Canada and the Canadian Government 
shall defray at least part of. the additional cost of such 
construction. The objection of the Radical press to the 
provision of the Canadian Minister in London indicates 
an ambiguity in the term; but it seems that he is to be 
a diplomatic rather than a cabinet Minister. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier attacked the proposals on the grounds that the 
ships ought to be built in Canada and manned by Cana- 
dians. The notion of urgency excludes the former, as 
there is no Canadian yard able to undertake the work at 
once, and the experience of the Niobe and the Rainbow 
excludes the latter. Hence it is to be presumed that Sir 
Wilfrid’s opposition is official rather than real for the 
present. It will take two years to put the ships in com- 
mission, and it is taken for granted that Germany will not 
act until that time has passed. A new marriage case 
is disturbing the Protestant mind. Two Catholics discov- 
ered, after some years, that they were related in the 
fourth degree and one applied for a declaration of nullity. 
The ecclesiastical authorities urged the regularizing of 
the marriage, but, as this was rejected, the decree had to 
be given, which has been confirmed by the court of re- 
view, a Protestant judge dissenting, The most remark- 
able thing about the affair, next to the impertinent inter- 
meddling of Protestants with what does not concern 
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them, is the persistence of ministers, newspapers, even of 
lawyers, in calling the parties fourth cousins. The 
pilot of the Royal George has been suspended for three 
years, the master for one year, and the first officer for 
three months. The chief engineer and many of the crew 
refused to cross the ocean in her, alleging her to be un- 
seaworthy, and she has been sent to Halifax to wait for 
orders. 


Great Britain —The newspapers are not entirely satis- 
fied with the reception given by Congress to Sir Edward 
Grey’s despatch concerning the Panama Canal difficulty. 
They complain that the American people do not realize 
that England is in earnest in demanding arbitration. This 
depends, however, upon the meaning of the phrase “in 
earnest.” Mr. Asquith being urged to fix a time for 
the discussion of the Borden naval proposals, replied that 
it would be better to wait until they had passed the Cana- 
dian Parliament, and had been formally communicated 
to the Imperial Government. An engineer on the 
North Eastern Railway, accused of drunkenness while 
off duty, was reduced to yard service. A strike was be- 
gun involving some 10,000 men in consequence; but as 


it was declared unauthorized by the Union authorities, | 


it came to an end quickly. It shows, nevertheless, that 
the men are restless, and it is expected that trouble will 
be renewed before long in the railways and shipyards. 
——While Canada and the Malay States and probably 
India are offering ships to the navy, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford is pointing out that under present conditions it will 
be impossible to man them. At the present moment the 
navy is shorthanded by.5,000 men, and he demands a 
general raising of pay, the abolition of half pay for offi- 
cers and other concessions. The Government has an- 
nounced a small increase of pay amounting to about $20 
a year for each man. This, however, will hardly prove 
efficacious, as the pay is the same to-day as it was fifty 
years ago. Sir Francis Bridgeman, First Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty, has resigned, and Mr. Churchill gave as 
the reason, ill health. Afterwards he acknowledged that 
this was not the real reason, and the general impression 
is that the true one is that the Government’s concessions 
in the matter of pay are less generous than Sir Francis 
Bridgeman thinks necessary to secure the necessary men. 
The Suffragists have destroyed about 5,000 letters in 
the pillar boxes, They are now turning in continual 
false alarms of fire in London and other cities. 


Ireland.—The Government amendment, withdrawing 
from the Irish Parliament all power to reduce taxation, 
was passed by a majority of 117. Mr. Redmond said it 
prevented any effort to redress the balance of direct or 
indirect taxation, and put them, theoretically at least, in a 
most unfortunate position. However, he believed, before 
an Irish Chancellor would be able to lower duties, the 


deficit would have disappeared, and the period for ° 


revision of Irish finances in the British Parliament would 


have arrived. As the matter was not vital to the Bill, 
and several Liberal, Members objected to giving Ireland 
the power to reduce British taxes by 10 per cent., he 
would accept the amendment. Mr. Lough opposed ‘it, as 
it took not only the Income Tax but all the indirect 
taxes from the Irish Parliament, and therefore struck at 
the root of the policy recommended by every financial 
Commission the Government had appointed. As the 
House has always imposed on Ireland more burdens 
than she could bear, the inability to lessen them would 
be disastrous, and therefore he appealed to the Govern- 
ment to modify their proposal. The clause establishing 
an Exchequer Board was passed with slight amend- 
ments. This Board, consisting of three British and two 
Irish appointees, will assess the net revenue of Ireland, 
determine the yield of taxation and its relative value, and 
decide whether the taxes proposed by the Irish Parlia- 


ment are likely to interfere with British taxation. It 


will also control the issue and management of Irish loans 
on the security of the “transferred sum,” which is, prac- 
tically, Ireland’s net revenue. The Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland will be appointed without regard to religious be- 
lief, and for a six-year term, and his powers will be those 
of the Governors of the over-sea dominions. The last 
Clause passed the committee stage December 12.  Ire- 
land’s financial powers under ,the Bill are, according to 
the Liberal London Chronicle, “narrowly restricted,’ and 
render it in Mr. Birrell’s phrase “a Kingdom in chains,” 
but it establishes the principle of self-government, and 
also. provides provisional powers of future adjustment, 
and a leverage through its own force, and that of the 
continued representation in Westminster, by which its 
deficiencies can be remedied. 


France.—Maurice Barrés is still carrying on his cru- 
sade against the system adopted by the Government of 
letting the churches of the country fall into decay and of 
not permitting any private contributions to prevent the 
disaster. His appeals have stirred France, but the Atheist 
majority among the ruling politicians admire his eloquence 
and do nothing. The founder and editor-in-chief of La 
Croix, Father Vincent de Paul Bailly, died at Paris on 
December 3, at the age of eighty-one. He began life as a 
telegrapher in the Crimean War and at twenty-eight be- 
came a member of the Congregation of the Assumption- 
ists. 


Rome.—That the Pope is not independent is evident 
from the fact that, although he may appoint bishops in 
Italy, the Government determines whether the one he 
nominates shall occupy the See. Thus, the Mgr. Caron 
was named Archbishop of Genoa, seven or eight months 
ago, but on account of the objections of the Government, 
he has not yet been allowed ‘to exercise his functions. 
And yet there is absolutely nothing against him, except 
that he is loyal to the Pope. The case of the Bishop of 
Atre and Penne is another instance of this odious ty- 
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ranny. It was hoped that Mayor Nathan had found 
it unwise to assail the Holy Father, but on December 1 
he repeated all the insults, lies and blasphemies which he 
had: uttered in his speech at the Porta Pia, on Septem- 
ber 20, 1910. The explanation of it is to be found in his 
desire to conciliate the Socialists, and so prevent a split 
in the Government “bloc.” Some of the papers, but not 
all, denounced the attack. Meantime, the Catholic 
Electoral Union has sent out an order to abstain from 
voting. If the order is obeyed at the approaching elec- 
tions, which are to determine the enlargement of popular 
franchise, the Socialists will gain considerably. 


Belgium.—The death of Count Verspeyen, who 
founded Le Bien Public, the famous Catholic daily of 
Ghent, has evoked from all parts of the country senti- 
ments of sincere regret, and prompted many enthusiastic 
eulogies even from the adversaries of the great journalist 
who has been wielding the pen in defence of the Faith 
for the last fifty. years. A despatch of condolence was 
received from the Holy Father himself through the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State. The Court and the Parlia- 
ment will wear mourning for six months out of respect 
for the King’s mother, the Countess of Flanders, who 
died, on November 27, in the arms of her son. 


Spain —Like the other nations of Europe Spain is in- 
creasing its navy. Orders have been given for 3 dread- 
noughts, 2 large destroyers, 9 torpedo boats and 3 sub- 
marines. As there are no colonies to be protected, the 
inference is that she intends to be a factor in Mediterra- 
nean politics. 


Germany.—The debate relative to the Jesuit law ended 
with the interpretation given by the Centrist, Grdber, to 
a recent speech delivered by Dr. Spahn, in which he de- 
clared that the Centre must withdraw its confidence in 
the Bundesrath. While strongly emphasizing the in- 
justice done to Catholics, Representative Grober at the 
same time assured the Government of the Centrist sup- 
port wherever the common welfare would require this. 
The champions of the opposition consequently refrained 
from their intended attacks upon the Centre, and the 
question was quietly laid aside for the present. The 
Centre, however, will consistently follow its policy in 
this matter——The session of the Reichstag set aside 
for the regulation of the oil monopoly on the part of the 
Government was,, contrary to expectation, very sparsely 
attended. It soon became evident that an entire recon- 
struction of the Government propositions will be called 
for. The Socialists demanded a complete Government 
monopoly, to the exclusion of any private company. The 
Centre similarly defined its position. The National Lib- 
erals and the Progressives were more friendly, but de- 
sired a careful probing of the matter by a commission. 
No choice was, therefore, left the Government except to 
follow this latter course. In a resumption of the debate 


no conciliation could be obtained. The Centre and the 
Socialists were only more resolute in their opposition. 
It is the belief of the Imperial Secretary of State for 
Finance, Herr Herman Kin, that there will be no diffi- 
culty in procuring a sufficient supply of oil independently 
of the Standard Oil Company. There is no intention, 
however, to wage a war against that company, or against 
the commerce of the United States. In regard to the 
American Tobacco Trust, the Chancellor declares that its 
movements have been carefully followed, and its attempts 
to effect an entrance into the German cigarette industry 
are under constant observation, but that no steps have 
hitherto been taken to oppose it. 


Austria-Hungary.—Important changes have been 
made in the Austrian army. General of Infantry von 
Auffenberg, the Minister of War, has been replaced by 
the Section Chief, A. Ritter von Krobatin; and the 
General Chief of Staff, Blasius Schemua, by the former 
Army Inspector, Baron Conrad von Hoétzendorf. Nat- 
urally, these changes have led to countless surmises. In the 
diplomatic circles of Budapest they are frankly regarded 
as an indication that the heir apparent to the throne, 
Franz Ferdinand, is soon to assume complete control of 
all military interests, and has consequently prepared a 
place at the head of the staff for a trusty supporter of 
his policies. Officially, it is stated, that no political im- 
portance attaches to this step. All emigration of sub- 
jects capable of bearing arms is strictly forbidden in 
both sections of the dual monarchy.——The existence 
of a war party in Austria was denied by the new General 
Chief of Staff, although he declared himself unable to 
foresee what turn the present Servian crisis may finally 
take. Austria is clearly desirous for peace, and it is 
thought by foreign politicians that she may concede a 
port on the Adriatic to Servia, on condition that her 
economic advantages are not imperilled, and that satis- 
factory assurance is given that such a port shall never 
be fortified or conceded to any foreign Power. On the 
other hand, no efforts are spared to bring the army upon 
a strong war footing. A measure is under consideration 
which is to make all men under fifty years subject at 
command to military service. 


Turkey.—On December 9 it was said that, in the in- 
terests of peace, Servia would not insist on having a port 
on the Adriatic, and that Greece would not insist on the 
possession of Janina, If the allies decided on an au- 
tonomous Albania, Servia and Greece would acquiesce 
in the arrangement. Hitherto the Turkish people have 
been kept quiet by the belief industriously encouraged by 
Government despatches that the Turkish armies «have 
been uniformly successful in the war. Now that the 
truth is beginning to be known discontent and unrest are 
angrily manifesting themselves everywhere throughout 
the empire because of the deception practiced on the 
public. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


E ' The Christ 


“Much worship comes out of few thoughts, where God 
is concerned. His magnificence in our conception is not 
‘in the, richness of detail, but in the vastness of solitary 
grandeurs set in immense spaces like the constellations of 
the Southern Seas.” This observation of Father Faber is 
true not only of the Divine Life of the Godhead, of His 
attributes, His wisdom, power, goodness, justice and 
mercy, which shine like so many heavenly constellations 
in the empyrean of Faith, but it has its application also to 
the wonderful life of the God-man as revealed to His 
creatures in the book of the Gospels. 

So little, apparently, is said; so much is left to be gath- 
ered. The long sojourn at Nazareth is set only in the 
golden light shed by the text: “He was subject to them.” 
‘True, there are more details of the Passion, but after all 
the lover of the Crucified feels that he has but the bare out- 
line of the mighty events which marked the consumma- 
tion of the greatest tragedy of all time. In like manner 
the inspired writer says little of the great event which 
constitutes the central fact of the world’s history, the 
Incarnation and birth of the Son of God. That little, 
however, is fraught with meaning. 

After the Blessed Mother of God no one knew better 
than the angels, the “Glory to God in the highest” that 
was bound up with the birth of the Infant Jesus. The 
Glory of God which shone resplendent about the throne 
of the Most High shed its brilliancy on the crib at Beth- 
lehem so that Heaven and earth were filled therewith. No 
. theme ever presented to angelic choirs was capable of such 
development by celestial harmonies. The Wonderful, the 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Father of the World to 
come, the Prince of Peace was to be introduced unto His 
own in the presence of the simple shepherds of the hill- 
side. 

Yet the glad tidings could scarcely be announced in 
fewer, though at the same time.more expressive words. 
“For this day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ-the 
Lord.” Of saviors in Israel there had been many. The 
Mame was given to Gedeon, Josue, Samson, David and 
others, for they had saved their people from their enemies. 
But this child was the Saviour par excellence, the Saviour 
whose.surname is The Christ, that is The Anointed or the 
‘Consecrated. Next to that of Mary and Joseph, the 
adoration of the shepherds was the first external worship 
earth offered to the new-born Babe of Bethlehem. We 
doubt not that the sudden light which enveloped them was 
accompanied by a supernatural illumination of mind and 
an attraction of heart which aided them in recognizing 
and adoring in the Infant before them the Saviour so 
long expected of the nations. 

- The announcement that He was “the Anointed’ con- 
veyed,more to the minds of the shepherds than the super- 


ficial reading of the words conveys to us. In the Old Tes- 
tament, prophet, priest and king were anointed, and the 
King was spoken of as “the anointed of the Lord.” It 
is not surprising, then, that for centuries the Jews had 
referred to their expected Deliverer as “the Anointed.” 

The ceremony of anointing was symbolic. Oil gives 
light; the prophet was to enlighten those who sit in 
darkness. Oil soothes and strengthens; the King 
was to combine in his administration of affairs strength 
with sweetness—fortiter, suaviter. Oil while shedding its 
light consumes ; the priest was to sacrifice himself for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

Jesus is, in effect and in the fullest sense of the words, 
Prophet, King, and Priest. A prophet in the literal 
meaning of the word foretells the future. Under this 
aspect Jesus is the prophet preeminently. The shepherds 
believed He was the prophet. We too believe, but, more 
fortunate than they, we have additional proof that He 
was a prophet. We see Him foretell His death and 
Resurrection, and we have the testimony of the Gospels 
for the accomplishment of the prediction. “The Son of 
man,” says Jesus, speaking of Himself, “shall be de- 
livered to the Gentiles: He shall be mocked and scourged, 
and spit upon. .And after they have scourged Him, they 
shall put Him to death, and the third day He shall rise 
again.’’ With the same directness, the same confidence, 
the same exactness Jesus foretells to His Apostles the 
persecutions which await them, and the success of their 
preaching, in spite of all the opposition of men. Now, 
Jesus died and rose again. His Gospel has been preached 
in the whole world. There is no nation in which His dis- 
ciples are not to be found. The Church is set up every- 
where, everywhere persecuted, everywhere victorious. 

The function of the prophet is also to teach men what 
they should know and what they should do in order to 
glorify God and save their souls. And this mission 
Christ fulfilled, especially in His whole public life. “And 
Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching and 
preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom.” 

The Messias, as announced to the Shepherds is, more- 
over, the King, not a king, but the supreme King, the King 
without whom all kingship is naught, and all superiority, 
in which He is not supreme, henceforth a mockery. He 
is the King whom we should recognize in all authority, 
whether vested in the family, or in the State, or in the 
Church; the King whom we should obey, and whom alone 
we should obey, as children, as servants, as subjects, 
as Christians. This is the teaching of St. Paul, who 
wishes us to obey masters. and kings, even though they 
be pagans, as we would obey Christ Himself. 

Finally, our Saviour is the great High Priest, the 
priest whom David recognized and proclaimed as the 
“priest forever according to the order of Melchisedech.” 
It was not sufficient that Jesus should be the prophet of 
the law—He was by the sacrifice of Himself to reconcile 
God and man. Nor was the function of His priesthood 
to be limited by His sacrifice. The mission of His priest- 
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hood was to unite man and God, to make man a living 
sharer in the very life of God, the supernatural. life, the 
life of grace, which is given, and nourished and de- 
veloped by the Sacraments which He instituted. . 

Jesus, then, is the Christ, the anointed to the full ex- 
tent of His glorious title. He is the Saviour of all be- 
cause He is the Prophet, the Priest, and the King: the 
Prophet by delivering the mind from the darkness of 
error, and enlightening it through the manifestation of 
the supreme truth; the King by unshackling the will 
from the slavery of vice, and directing it to the Supreme 
Good ; the Priest by reconciling God and man, as St. Paul 
tells the Corinthians, “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself.” 

Since that far-off December night, when the shepherds 
were invited, the first outside the family circle, so to 
speak, to pay homage to the Lord’s anointed, the work 
of the Saviour has been marked by an ever increasing 
manifestation throughout the world. But how like to 
the conditions prevailing then are the social and religious 
and political conditions to-day! Whole peoples still 
buried in idolatry, great nations in ignorance of Christ 
and His mission, or open persecutors of His religion, 
a comparatively few faithful worshippers, now as then, 
hurrying to the crib to pay their humble adoration to the 
Prince of Peace. The world was never more in need of 
a Saviour than it is to-day. Never more in need of the 
King who shall rule, of the Prophet who shall instruct, 
and of the High Priest who shall mediate between God 
and man. EDWARD SPILLANE, S.J. 


Spirit of the German Anti-Jesuit Law 


Repeated resolutions have been passed in the Reichstag 
by majorities made up of representatives from every 
political party, for the repeal of the obnoxious laws still 
in force against the Society of Jesus. This fact was re- 
cently brought to the special notice of the Bundesrath by 
the Bavarian Bishops as evidence of the obvious fairness 
of Catholic demands. In place, however, of heeding the 
respectful petition made to it, the Bundesrath only ren- 
dered its interpretation of the law more strict and intol- 
erant, if possible, than before. 

This blow, directly inflicted upon the Church and its 
episcopate, aroused the indignation of the entire body of 
Catholic citizens. To tell them, as did the Imperial Chan- 
cellor in the Reichstag, that against their claims were 
ranged the votes of forty millions of Protestants, was 
only to add a new indignity. The Centre at once solemnly 
pledged itself to fight to the last its battle for religious 
toleration, and for the equal rights of liberty and citizen- 
ship which had here been gratuitously denied to the Cath- 
olics of Germany. 

Properly to understand the conditions which have thus 
made of the “Jesuit problem” a national issue in the Ger- 
man Empire, it is necessary to study them in the light of 
history. The bigotry and animosity against the Society of 


Jesus, together with the almost ludicrous misconceptions 
which underlie the accusations against her, are all an 
inheritance of German Protestantism dating back to its 
earliest days. : 

The first introduction into Protestant literature, accord- 
ing to Father Bernhard Duhr, S.J, was given the Jesuits 
by the Magdeburg superintendent, John Wigand, in 1556. 
Personally he had never seen a Jesuit, but had only read 
the popular Canisian Catechism, containing nothing but 
the simple exposition of Catholic doctrine. After paying 
his compliments to the author in a multiplicity of epithets 
that would have done credit to Luther himself, he pro- 
ceeds to expound in a learned manner the origin of the 
name borne by the Jesuits. They received this title, he 
tells his readers, because they were “the worst and most 
brazen betrayers and persecutors of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
just as of old the Roman lords were called Germanicus, 
Asiaticus or Africanus, not because they had done any 
good to these nations, but because they had done them 
much harm.” (Verlegung.) 

Similar delicacy and regard for truth is shown by the 
Calvinist Anastasius, who wrote his. book, against the 
Jesuits in 1561: “To uphold the idolatry practiced with 
the bread, the cunning devil has within recent times called 
forth various new monstrosities which call themselves 
Jesuits. These unclean birds have built:their nests in 
Cologne and in many other places, where they still have 
the good will of the authorities for their popish idol- 
BLties.” ou 

That the Society of Jesus was founded by the evil one 
himself was the common doctrine of all these writers. It 
was not merely preached from the pulpit and maintained 
by the foremost Protestant theologians, but was put by 
them in the form of a set thesis for demonstration. After . 
Satan, the founder of the Order was supposed by these 
writers to have been either Peter Canisius or “Peter 
Carapha.” Of Saint Ignatius they seem never to have 
heard, showing how little they knew or cared to know of 
the Society, and how their whole opposition to it was 
based upon its vigorous defence of Catholic truth and its 
unceasing labors for the Catholic faith. These Jesuits, 
said the Protestant theologian Tilmann Hesius (1564), 
do nothing else than “bring back again all the errors, lies, 
idolatries, blasphemies and abominations of the cursed 
popery, and therewith poison and defile the youth of the 
country.” 

With the dogma universally accredited by Protestants, 
that the Society was the masterpiece of Satan, it became 
natural to speak of Jesuits themselves as “the phalanx of 
the devil,” or as Pastor Scheidlich (1588) graphically 
called them, “the special and select crew of the devil, 
truly hellish frogs which the infernal dragon has spewed 
forth.” They are, in fine, “the last plague of the world,” 
“the worst and most dangerous people who have ever 
lived upon the face of the earth” (Pastor Huber, 1590), 
a legion “sent by the devil to give a new coat of paint to 
the rotten, worm-eaten house of popery” (Jacob Andrez, 
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1589). To suit the character thus ascribed to them, count- 
less fables were invented. For an exposition or refuta- 
tion of them we would refer to Father Duhr’s “Jesuiten- 
fabeln.”” 

That the Jesuits are thirsting for the blood of their 
Protestant fellow citizens is proved without difficulty and 
a priori from the Sacred Scriptures, which say that the 
devil-was a liar and a murderer from the beginning. Since 
Jesuits can have no other desires than those which he 
inspires, the conclusion is evident and the argument irref- 
ragable. In a sermon preached before the Wurttemberg 
court in 1585 by Dr. Lucas Osiander, these “emissaries 
of Satan” are thus solemnly apostrophized: “Wherefore 
I repeat to you once more, in the name of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, you are descended from your father the devil 

the spirit of murder is in you, Pharisaical Jesuits ; 
you have received it from your anti-Christ at Rome. This 
much I know for certain, and my prophecy can not fail.” 

By the same course of argumentation any crime could 
piously be attributed to them; for if they had not as yet 
‘committed it in the past, they must certainly commit it in 
the future. They were “ridden by the devil,’ as the 
preacher expressed it, and there was no extreme to which 
he would not drive them. The Heidelberg Professor 
Boquinus, in fact, proves exclusively from the Scriptures 
and the Fathers that they are the servants of Antichrist 
and a new crew of Satan, without ever even referring to 
a Jesuit document. We do not marvel, therefore, at the 
conclusion of the Tiibingen provost and chancellor of 
the university, Jacob Andree, that “this devil’s pack must 
not be tolerated and in particular must not be permitted 
to erect any colleges.” (Abfertigung Conrad Vetters, 
1589.) 

Passing now from the genial sixteenth century, as re- 
vealed to us by Father Duhr in his History of the Ger- 
man Jesuits, to the present conditions in the Fatherland, 
we find that there are still centres of Protestant thought 
and activity over which the darkness hangs as heavily as 
in the days of the Heidelberg and Tiibingen professors 
whom we have here quoted. It is in our own twentieth 
century that a paper of as high a standing as the Berlin 
Post, in answer to the joint appeal of the Bavarian 
Bishops to the Bundesrath, asking for a mild interpreta- 
tion of the unjust laws against the Society of Jesus, could 
write these words: “Convicts, gentlemen murderers and 
deserters of the national banner would have as much right 
to complain of discrimination exercised against them, as 
the Jesuits.” As for the reason which puts the Jesuit on 
a par with the convict and murderer, there is simply none 
to offer. They are Jesuits, and that is enough. 

For months, says a German journalist, a perfect hurri- 
cane has swept through the branching forest of the liberal 
press, with its myriad leaves all stridently proclaiming 
the national danger. “How our heroes tremble and quake 
for the future of the German realm! The sight might 
‘well move stones to pity—were it not so extremely 
ludicrous.” 
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Many Protestant writers, be it mentioned to their 
credit, have been able to judge dispassionately, and to do 
entire justice to the Society of Jesus. Others, urged on 
only by their sense of scholarship and the honor of the 
Protestant name, have boldly declaimed against the na- 
tional cowardice which, they say, must bring eternal dis- 
grace upon German Protestantism, whose forty million 
adherents have shown themselves afraid of the science 
and philosophy of a paltry handful of Jesuits. They 
advert to the ridiculous situation of a whole people sud- 
denly roused to a turmoil of consternation at the approach 
of a few hundred men, helpless and unarmed, with no 
weapons other than their learning and their devotion. “In 
vain,” they warn their co-religionists, “do you banish the 
bodies of these men. Their spirit works only the more 
mightily among you. In your folly you are daily lending 
new prestige to the vast literature they are producing.” 

But those who strive to do justice to the Society of 
Jesus are likely to be placed under suspicion for disloy- 
alty, not indeed to truth, but to their brethren. The 
greatest Protestant reference work, in its article upon the 
Jesuits, makes the following explicit statement: 

“We Protestants can have only one judgment about the 
Order, and only one attitude in its regard. Every recog- 
nition, every toleration, which we grant to its principles 
and its activities is not justice towards it, but indifference 
regarding our own historical past and our future, a trea- 
son to our church and its legal existence.” (Realenzyklo- 
padie fiir Theologie und Kirche, Vol. VIII.) 

To illustrate the application of this counsel we need 
only refer to the purses of a thousand gulden offered by 
Father Roh in 1853, and of two thousand marks by Rep- 
resentative Dasbach to any one who would prove that 
Jesuits had ever taught the doctrine of the end justifying 
the means. Needless to say, the prize could never be 
claimed. Yet the Protestant press continued undisturbed 
in its circulation of the myth. When finally, in the re- 
vised edition of Buchmann’s “Gefliigelte Worte,” the 
editors presumed to show the entire accusation in ques- 
tion rested upon a misinterpreted passage from Busen- 
baum’s “Medulla Theologiz Moralis,” they were severely 
censured by the Christliche Welt for daring thus to apply 
the principles of scholarship and justice where the Jesuits 
Were in question: “We must note that the book takes 
the morality of the Jesuits under its protection in a re- 
grettable manner.” (1890, Nr. 16.) 

While the Protestant traditional Jesuit, therefore, still 
lives on in the German popular mind, and the Machiavel- 
lian Jesuit intriguer and politician in the no less confused 
ideas of many an eminent statesman, the real member of 
the Society of Jesus, in spite of human failings as an 
individual, ever cherishes above all things his high ideals 
of uprightness and truth, of loyalty to God and country, 
and of complete self-sacrifice, that Christ alone may live 
in him. As for the patriotism of the German Jesuits in 
particular we need only mention that according to the 
official report for Rheinland and Westphalia, out of 
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eighty-one volunteer Catholic clergymen who are listed 
there as laboring on the battlefields and in the hospitals 
during the Franco-Prussian war, thirty-three were 
Jesuits. (General Report of the Johanniter-Maliheser 
Genossenschaft. ) 

Jesuits in all countries have met with opposition in as 
far as by their insistence upon the laws of morality, and 
their loyalty to the Church, they have aroused the ani- 
mosity of men whose interests were thus imperilled. The 
more successfully they have defended the Church in 
Germany, the more relentlessly was the war of calumny 
and violence waged against them. The false conception, 
moreover, that the Society had been instituted especially 
to combat Protestantism has added not a little to inten- 
sify the popular prejudice. What, on the other hand, 
Catholics in Germany have ever thought of the sons of 
Saint Ignatius, and how they consider to-day the agitation 
aroused against the Order by the liberal press, is nowhere 
more clearly expressed than in the memorial of the Ger- 
man Bishops drawn up in 1872: 

“Tt is said that the Society of Jesus is in its principles 
immoral and dangerous to the State. This assertion, 
however, as long as it is not established by undeniable 
facts—a condition never as yet fulfilled—is an injury to 
the Catholic Church and an untruth. No Order profess- 
ing principles that are immoral and dangerous to the 
State can ever be tolerated within the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church. The Jesuit is a Catholic Christian and priest 
like every other, subject in all things, without any excep- 
tion, to the faith, the morality and the laws of the Cath- 
olic Church. This alone is the truth, all else is falsehood 
and prejudice.” JosEPH HUSSLEIN, §.J. 


‘ The Broadness of the Teacher 


The teacher’s knowledge should be broad and ac- 
curate. Mere specialists may be very well in their place, 
but their place is not the class-room of a high school or 
college. Men who have spent the formative period of 
their lives under them look at the world and life through 
a pin-hole. Moreover, few specialists are good teachers; 
few are even good conversationalists. They are apt to 
smack a bit of glorified, self-sufficient mechanics. Nor 
is it enough to know only the pages of an author. Such 
a knowledge is hardly worthy of the name. The teacher 
who learns mathematics page by page, and Homer or 
Virgil line by line, without assimilating the logic of the 
one and the spirit of the other, is an insufferable bore. 
The work he does could be done as well by a phono- 
graph. Mathematics and literature will be dead things 
in his keeping. He will teach isolated proposition after 
isolated proposition, and his pupils will learn isolated 
propositions, and that will be the end of it. The master 
will never think of pointing out sequences, the relation 
of part to part, the logical growth of proofs. Pivotal 
propositions will be omitted or explained without refer- 
ence to their consequences. And yet it is precisely in 


elements of this kind that the value of mathematics in a 
scheme of general education lies. Its chief function is to 
train the intellect not to jump in the dark, but to step 
cautiously and on firm ground, under full light. Dzs- 
jecta membra torn from a finely articulated body of 
truth will never accomplish that. They will overload the 
memory, smother the reason. Nor will literature fare 
better. Homer and Virgil, Cicero and Demosthenes, 
Juvenal and Horace will be searched and researched, 
plowed and furrowed for examples of hendiadys and 
prolepsis, and what not—all good in their places—to the 
utter neglect of all’ else. The hunter stalks the forest 
and uses powder and shot on the mosquito, while the 
deer lope off in safety. Risum teneatis, amici? 

The reason for this is ignorance, or indifference, or 
both. To be sure, no one should underrate grammar and 
rhetoric. They are necessary and powerful factors in 
education. Students of Greek, for instance, will have 
their power of discrimination enormously enlarged by 
an intelligent study of conditional sentences. But then 
the sum and substance of education does not lie in the 
ability to explain a grammatical puzzle, or to turn an 
elegant sentence. And there are things other than cli- 
maxes, anti-climaxes, figures and metres and unities. 
There are higher realities than these, more subtle 
agencies of power and expression. We plead for them: 
the things behind the veil of language, the joys, the 
sorrows, the comedies, the tragedies, the failures, the 
successes, the virtues, the passions of life, that they may 
enter into the soul and stir it and inspire it and smite it 
and prick it and tease it and harrass it and frighten it; 
in short, castigate it. For these we plead—all the ele- 
ments of art, science, life which conduce to the forma- 
tion of a man. A corpse is uninspiring. Literature 
should not be converted into one. It should be used for 
what it is, a-record of the live works of live men. 
Through it souls should be brought into contact with 
souls. The boy should live with the hero “four-square 
to every wind that blows,” the real hero unidealized. 
Fairies which peer over the garden walls of the lotus- 
eaters interest none save poets and mystics. 

Thus will the young soul grow. It cannot touch life 
without response. It thinks the better from experience 
of good thinking ; it aspires the higher from contact with 


| high aspirations; it loves the better from glimpses of 


pure love; it throbs the faster from contact with strenu- 
ous life. It expands and contracts, adds and prunes 
under the inspiration which can be caught up from 
beneath the words on which pettifogging masters spend 
weary hours, only to send forth pupils with the physique 
of giants and the mind and character of sucklings—Bless 
the mark!—both marks, teacher and pupil, too. 

But this is only the first means of rousing the pupil to 
study. There are some others which deserve at least a 
passing mention, Amongst these are numbered emula- 
tion, prizes, marks and punishments. The first two claim — 
a few words; the others can be treated at another time. 
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All teachers have at least a speculative knowledge of 
the evils which can attend on emulation. Many writers 
on pedagogy, more voluble than experienced, have 
painted, them in livid colors. But then it is easy enough 
to sit clad in dressing-gown and slippers before a grate 
fire, formulate a proposition, dub it a conclusion and in- 
vent arguments to support it. A year or two of class- 
room. drudgery would cure this pernicious habit. Emu- 
lation has dangers. It has been abused, and out of the 
abuse have grown disgusting egotism, selfishness, un- 
fairness, jealousy, pettiness of all kinds. But abuse 
never supersedes use. Otherwise we Should be obliged 
to give up everything, save death. Emulation is an in- 
stinct with youths, and cannot be obliterated save by 
converting our boys into mummies or marble statues. 
Moreover, it is a most powerful incentive to industry 
and progress, while an attempt to eradicate it would 
have ridiculous consequences. First, repetitions would 
be abolished; then all those healthful games which have 
fostered and developed in the American boy so many of 
his finest qualities, such as endurance, bravery, resource- 
fulness, courtesy to opponents and manliness under de- 
feat. Better direct it into ethical channels, and keep it 
there until through it the boy has developed all the noble 
characteristics for which it offers so fine a chance. This 
can be done by appealing rather to interior than exterior 
motives. For true emulation does not consist so much in 
trying to outdo another, as in trying to outdo oneself. 
Its motive is not chagrin over another’s success, but a 
noble, unselfish desire to improve one’s own status. The 
boy should be taught to keep his eye on his own record, 
not on his neighbor’s, with a view of scoring a point on 
himself. However, exterior motives should not be neg- 
lected entirely. They are good, especially those which 
appeal to the instinct for play, and tend to pit a large 
number against a large number, not one against one. 
Emulation thus managed is no more dangerous to char- 
acter than a friendly unprofessional game of baseball 
or football. 

Prizes, too, have come in for their share of bitter de- 
nunciation. Here again use is confounded with abuse. 
In themselves they are not evil. Even our Lord held 
out the hope of reward, temporal and eternal, to those 
who were fighting the battle of life. That there has been 
excess in this matter is only too patent. In some places 
cheap premiums are still as numerous as they were last 
century in “fitting schools,’ where young ladies learned 
to paint woolly trees and speak poor French. The prize 
is everything—the end and the motive. Of course, this 
is baneful in the extreme. It places the pupil in a false 
atmosphere by teaching him to depend entirely on re- 
ward and not on duty, honor and such high motives. The 
results will be a false notion of values, consequent on 
the undue emphasis which has been placed on material 
success; and greed and unfairness, and all those wretched 
traits observable in men who measure success in life by 
a full wallet and the possession of a dozen automobiles. 


But all this is reason, not for the abolition of rewards, 
but for their prudent use. They are good in their place. 
Let them play the part of extremely subordinate motives, 
and be of such a kind that large numbers of the class 
can enter the competition for them with hope of success, 
and their effect will be salutary. 

In conclusion, every good method of teaching should 
tend to arouse interest and enthusiasm in the boy, and 
keep both at white heat until all the complex elements 
of an educated man have begun to fasten themselves 
securely in the young soul. Thus will teaching be fruit- 
ful of good. R. H. Tierney, s.j. 


Catholicity in Bulgaria 


A writer in La Croix dispels some of the prevalent 
errors in regard to the position of Catholics in the prin- 
cipal State which has just made such a splendid fight 
against Turkish domination in the Balkans. According 
to Article 37, and others immediately following in the 
Ninth Section of the Constitution of Bulgaria, the 
Christian Orthodox religion (schismatic) is the religion 
of the State, but according to articles 40, 41 and 42, all 
other religions professed by foreigners or natives are 
free, on condition that they do not conflict with the 
laws. Religious matters are administered by the ecclesi- 
astical superiors of the respective denominations, but are 
subject to the control of the State. ; 

In a country where nationalism is’so intense that 
foreigners find it difficult to obtain a foothold, the ob- 
jection. is ‘net so much religious as racial. It is 
always so in young nations, but now that Bulgaria‘ is 
developing, the prejudice against the outside world is 
disappearing, thanks to the evident necessity of being 
on good terms with foreign nations for the expansion 
of the nation’s commerce and industries. In fact, the 
religious tolerance of Bulgaria is extraordinary. 

The Turks in Bulgaria are represented by twelve de- 
puties in the Sobranie at. Sophia. They are permitted 
to pray without molestation in their 1,200 mosques, and 
in city and country from countless minarets the muez- 
zins announce the name of Allah at the rising and set- 
ting of the sun. They have 1,135 private schools, in 
which there are 60,230 pupils, among whom are gipsies; 
and profiting by the liberty of the press granted by the 
Constitution, Mussulman papers are permitted. Indeed, 
this tolerance went so far, that the editor of the Turkish 
Balkan, who would have been expelled from any other 
country for his offensive utterances and the suspicion 
that he was a plotter against the Government, was. al- 
lowed to remain unmolested. Moreover, so satisfied are 
the Turks in Bulgaria that, not only have they not sided 
with the Ottomans in the recent war, but expressed their 
satisfaction at the uprising. On the other hand, the 
Turkish prisoners, who were carried into Bulgaria, were 
treated with the greatest kindness, even the irregulars, 
who were taken with arms in their hands. 
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The Jews are most numerous along the Danube and 
around Roustchouk. They are very rich, and have just 
erected a superb synagogue in Sophia. It is one of the 
ornaments of the capital. They have about twenty 
schools, several thousand pupils and forty synagogues. 
These schools are under the control of the chief rabbi 
of Bulgaria. 

The Catholic Armenians in the country number 14,- 
000. They have.a dozen schools, with about a thousand 
children in the classes. When the recent massacres at 
Adana, and at other places in Asia Minor occurred, the 
fugitives were welcomed to Bulgaria, and many of the 
men joined the army and are now serving in the war. 

The Government accords bounties to all sorts of 
schools, to those of the Armenians included. The 
Official Report declares that all these schools are well 
organized, the buildings in good order, and the teaching 
corps well paid. 

In spite of a very active propaganda, Protestantism is 
making very little headway. There are only 4,500 
Protestants in the country. They have 29 churches, 6 
mixed schools, 3 of which are German. The Rou- 
manians, who number 75,000, have only two schools, one 
at ‘Sophia, the other at Roustchouk. The question is 
now being mooted, whether the schismatical Orthodox 
Church of Bulgaria will oppress the Catholics? We an- 
swer, no, 

Catholics have the same rights as all Bulgarian sub- 
jects. They have the advantage over some of the other 
religions, in that they are regarded as being not 
only in sympathy with the Bulgarians who are Sup- 
porters of the national flag, but genuine Bulgar- 
ians. Moreover, the Catholic Church, as represented 
by those of the Latin rite, embraces also the Bulgarian 
Uniates, whose liturgy, that is, whose prayers and 
ecclesiastical language, is Slavic, and hence does not 
differ from the liturgy of the Orthodox Bulgarians. 
The identity of race for all, and the similitude of 
liturgy for many, bring Sophia and Rome in very close 
contact, and must be very helpful for future unification. 

The Catholic Church in Bulgaria numbers 30,000. It 
is governed by the Bishop of Nicopolis, and the Superior 
of the Vicariate of Sophia and Philippopolis, which 
depend directly on the Holy See. These two dioceses are 
very flourishing ; they have a great many parishes, charit- 
able and educational institutions, and what is most re- 
markable in these schools is the large number of pupils 
who are Orthodox Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians, and 
even Turks. 

“Tt is certain,” this correspondent thinks, “that Russia 
will, in the future, have no hand in influencing Bul- 
garia to change its policy, nor will Greece. King Ferdi- 
nand, who is a Catholic, will not only safeguard the 
Catholic interests of his country, but will do his utmost 
to make them better.” It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that to court the favor of Russia, this same King 
Ferdinand had long ago delivered over the heir apparent, 


to be brought up a schismatic. The offence was so 
heinous, that when His Majesty presented himself at the 
Vatican, he was received with indignation, and was 
vehemently reproached by the Sovereign Pontiff. 


———__ 6 o_—__—. 


The new electoral lists, as compiled by the Municipal 
Statistical Office of Rome, show a remarkable increase 
in the number of voters, due to the recent reforms intro- 
duced by the Chambers. Before the passing of the new 
law the number of voters was slightly in excess of 40,000 ; 
to-day the number is 110,000 in a population of about 
600,000. This invests the coming municipal elections with 
an interest that no election of the kind has had hitherto in 
the capital of Italy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Havoc of the Jamaica Hurricane 


Brack River, JAmatca, Nov. 30, 1912. 

During the past year an almost unbroken drought has 
been causing much suffering in Jamaica. In some sec- 
tions vegetation has withered away, numbers of cattle 
have died from thirst, while even the people of the 
afflicted districts, poverty-stricken and half-famished, 
may be seen frequenting the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages to “beg yo jus’ one farthing.” 

Here in Black River, on the weekly market-day, I have 
met crowds of these unfortunates flocking down from the 
Pedro Plains, where the suffering has been most acute ; 
gaunt, emaciated women, bearing on their hips mere 
skeletons of babies that cling like little monkeys to the 
tattered shreds of the mother’s dress; cadaverous men, 
their deep-sunken eyes glistening with the unnatural 
light of fever; wasted children with ragged shirts scarcely 


‘covering their nakedness. 


A series of showers last month gave some relief, but 
it was reserved for the present month to bring almost an 
excess of a good thing. I was in Montego Bay on the 
evening of the new moon, which was-ushered in by a 
real tropical downpour. It was then that a child of the 
bush, commenting on the generous ablutions of our 
crescent friend, forecasted heavy rains, or as he ex- 
pressed it, “New moon washing him face—have plenty 
water.” 

Judging by results, the new moon must have made a 
thorough job of it. How it ‘did rain? For more than a 
month there was scarcely any cessation, Here in the 
tropics when it rains there is no loss of time about it. 
You notice no succession of drops, but a solid sheet of 
water that descends in unbroken torrents, 

The streets became running rivers, at times many 
inches deep. No one seemed to mind this, the only re- 
mark being, “Wait, gully him soon come down.” Just 
to the east of the business portion of the town and cross- 
ing the main thoroughfares is a dried-up watercourse, 
or gully, that serves as an outlet for the inland water-shed 
back of the town. In the heaviest rains I had never seen 
more than a few inches of flow along this channel, but 
from the beginning of the recent downpour all eyes were 
kept fixed on this. gully, concerning which I had heard 
wild stories of midnight inundations, with houses swept 
tO) SEA, CLC etc, 
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it was Saturday afternoon, about 3.30, when, above 
the beating of the rain and the roar of the wind, I heard 
a strange rumble back in the hills. Others heard it, too, 
for instantly a cry of warning was raised in the town, 
and as all scrambled away to give the onrushing torrent 
a wide berth, “Gully, him certainly did come down.” It 
was like the breaking of a dam. No sudden rise of a 
river, but a solid wall of water tumbling down from the 
hills with irresistible force and bearing with it whatever 
stood in its path. In the present instance little real dam- 
age was done, as all were prepared for it. Still, I saw in 
that mad swirl tumbling out to sea a strong colt, a burro 
or two, several pigs, fowls, etc. Small boats put out to 
the rescue, but the sharks were beforehand and claimed 
their prey. 

Houses along the side of the gully were flooded and 
for a time more than one was in actual danger. As the 
torrent reached the sea,'it ripped out the giant break- 
water, and in less time than it takes to tell it a deep bed 
had been cut for it and the waves from the ocean beat up 
in mad fury against the onrushing flood. It was as- 
suredly a wild sight. 

It was the night of Sunday, the 1%th, however, that 
the real storm commenced. The southeasterly wind, in- 
creasing in violence at every puff, until its velocity ex- 
ceeded 150 miles per hour, was accompanied by a tor- 
rential downpour, such as passes description. During the 
course of Monday morning the rains stopped for a time, 
while the wind continued with unabated fury until the 
middle of the day, when it suddenly sank to rest, without 
any noticeable change of direction. 

Then succeeded a breathless calm for a few hours, that 
seemed to indicate that the very vortex of the storm was 
passing over us. This lull lasted for about three hours. 
The unnatural stillness, marred only by an occasional 
drizzle, was itself portentous of approaching trouble. As 
there had been no change of wind the knowing ones pre- 
pared for the worst. Suddenly the low-scudding clouds 
swept in from the north, and a-perfect deluge of rain 
again swept the land. The wind did not immediately 
resume its former fury; that was to come later. For the 
time being it moaned dismally. 

Towards the hour of sunset the sky took on a most 
terrible aspect. No one recalls having ever seen anything 
of its kind before. The heavy yellow fog that mystified 
the world subsequent to the eruption of Krakatoa some 
thirty years ago was nothing in comparison. It was like 
the judgment day. The rain was coming in fitful gusts 
when suddenly we seemed to be standing in the midst of 
a blazing furnace. Around the entire horizon was a ring 
of blood-red fire, shading away to a brilliant amber at the 
zenith. The sky, in fact, formed one great fiery dome of 
reddish light that shone through the descending rain. _ 

The Northern News of Montego Bay thus describes it: 
“And what a sky to behold, Oh God! As we reflect, on 
the appearance of that sky—produced from whatever 
cause—we fairly shudder to recall its heart-freezing hue. 
It was a sky that made the stoutest heart quail! It was 
the appearance of a sky that we firmly are convinced will 
never pass from the memory of the present generation ! 

Then burst forth the hurricane afresh, and for two hours 
or more—I have lost all track of the hours that night— 
it raged and tore asunder what little had passed un- 
scathed through the previous blow. 

In some places, as Sao-la-Mar, the ocean swept in and 
carried away the very debris. In other places, as Mon- 
tego Bay, the inrushing torrents sweeping down the 
gullies leaped their banks and without a moment's warn- 


ing bore out to sea row after row of houses. Despite 
heroic efforts at rescue many were the unfortunates who 
found a watery grave. 

All along the coast vessels were wrecked upon the reefs 
or foundered in the open sea. At Montego Bay alone 
fourteen sailing craft were lost, while at Sao-la~Mar 
more than one hulk was left high and dry in the public 
market. 

Meanwhile inland the wind was playing havoc every- 
where, wiping out whole plantations of bananas, oblit- 
erating fields of sugar cane, laying low the cocoanut 
groves, scattering like chaff the hovels of the poor, re- 
ducing to shapeless masses of ruins the better class of 
dwellings, and sparing nothing in its mad fury. 

Practically one-third of the entire island was thus laid 
waste, and, needless to say, the mission here has not been 
spared its loss. 

Father McDermott and I have the spiritual charge of 
this end of the Island. With the exception of the church 
in Montego Bay and the school here at Black River we 
have lost practically everything. At Reading, half the 
cottage blew away and the school-chapel building is flat 
to the ground. At Seaford Town even the stone work of 
the church has been demolished, while the school, which 
had just been roofed anew, has been scattered over the 
surrounding fields, The neighboring church at Pisgah 
was reduced to a heap of ruins, and at latest report the 
people of the vicinity had “borrowed” for their own use 
the beams and few remaining boards. 

At Lucca, Sao-la-Mar and Top Hill, I understand that 
but little remains, so that our mission finds itself in sore 
straits. Heretofore we have been more or less dependent 
on charitable friends for the bare necessaries of life— 
what will the future bring us? The total loss on the 
Island is estimated at 200 lives, with the destruction of 
property valued at $1,000,000. 

JosePH J. WILLIAMS, S.J. 


Italy’s New Spoliation Schemes 


Rome, December 1, 1912. 

Rome is full of whisperings again of projected spolia- 
tion and expulsion of religious by the Government. It 
is fairly sure that over a year ago a project of law was 
drawn up going the length of confiscating their real 
estate, which seemed paramount to driving them out. 
The war interfered with the presentation of the bill to 
Parliament, and meanwhile by advice of the Vatican 
many of the religious congregations disposed of their 
land and houses, and arranged to remain in occupancy 
as tenants. The proposal now runiored is more far- 
reaching. Any appearance of fictitiousness about the 
sale of property is to be ground for declaring the transfer 
null, and a domiciliary .visit of inspection is planned 
during which all securities of pecuniary value will be 
seized. At least this news was dropped down from a 
friendly source in Government circles to those most con- 
cerned. Hence a hurried movement is now on hand to 
get all such securities deposited in safety abroad. 

Some of the over-loyal Romans are unwilling to be- 
lieve all this of the Government, and have circulated the 
story that a Catholic member of the Chamber of Deputies 
declares that he was present with a deputation of mem- 
bers who waited on Giolitti, the Prime Minister, to in- 
quire if a new spoliation was intended. Giolitti’s as- 
surance was that he would never consent to it. 
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The “never” of a well-known opportunist is a straw 
to lean. upon. Subsequently the procurators of diocesan 
congregations here were advised by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to withdraw whatever funds they had on de- 


posit in the local banks in Rome and make sure of them ' 


elsewhere. Since then the head of the Government 
treasury has announced his proposal to make use of about 
one-half of the gold and silver reserve back of the paper 
currency of the Government and of the national banks. 
This indicates a shortage of ready money for Government 
purposes, possibly in anticipation of a European war, 

Moreover, though the divided condition of the So- 
cialist, Radical and Republican elements makes the revo- 
lution threatened in Italy in case of a serious war highly 
improbable, these elements can be united at any moment 
on a platform of further despoiling the Church, and in 
such a contingency the party in power will have to yield 
or resign. The resignation—if, which is not probable, it 
came to that—would not help the situation, unless there 
were a coalition of all the Conservatives and Liberals 
against radical action, a consummation which it is Uto- 
pian to dream of in a question merely of not attacking the 
Church. 

Cardinal Rampolla, who has been long acting head of 
the Vatican Library, has just been made its official head. 
This will doubtless mean the indefinite retention of Father 
Ehrle, S.J., as librarian, for when the Holy Father had 
agreed a year ago to the resignation of Father Ehrle, the 
acceptance of the resignation was postponed at the in- 
stance of Cardinal Rampolla. Mgr. Dr. Achille Ratti, 
librarian of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, who was at 
that time appointed Father Ehrle’s successor, retains his 
appointment to succession, and comes down from Milan 
once a month to keep in touch with the administration 
of the library. 

On Wednesday last an automobile ran down a camerata 
of Propaganda students as they were walking down the 
Via Capo le Case. A block threatening the chauffeur’s 
right of way in the street, owing to the combination of a 
tram and a carozza against him, he turned suddenly up 
on the sidewalk plumb into the body of passing students. 
Two of them, John Carter, of Newfoundland, and Al- 
phonsus Rooney, of Prince Edward Island, both new- 
comers to Rome, were seriously hurt. However, the 
physicians report that, barring possible future complica- 
tions, they are both now out of danger. Goll 


Other Victims of Turkish Misrule 


The whole world is at present interested in the Balkan 


War, but there are other questions in the East that we 
should not forget. The Armenians and Syrians still 
under Turkish rule are now worse off than ever, A few 
facts which I shall here put down-will convince the reader 
that such is the case. 

In 1909, after the terrible massacres in Adana, the 
United States showed itself very generous in sending a 
large amount of money to help the victims. But the 
Catholic missionaries received scarcely anything. The 
most of it found its way into the coffers of the Presby- 
terians, who to-day, in consequence, are building splendid 
establishments, although in Turkey there are few native 
Protestants, for the Oriental character could never be in 
sympathy with such a religion. Its coldness repels them, 
but the money which the Presbyterians and others lavish 
upon their converts is always a source of trouble for us. 


The region of Adana, where our schools and churches 
and asylums are still in ruins, is a cause of great anxiety. 
The Mohammedans are continually threatening us, and 
swearing that the Turkish blood which was spilled on that 
occasion will be avenged. ‘When we begin,” they say, 
“we shall massacre all the missionaries, and carry away 
the nuns.” Elsewhere the same threats are heard. Re- 
cent dispatches tell us of the destruction of-several Ar- 
menian villages, and of the slaughter of the inhabitants. 
The conditions may really be much worse, than we hear 
of, for the Turkish Government exercises a very severe 
censorship on letters and telegrams. The mobilization of 
troops caused a great deal of trouble to our Christians. 
Formerly they were exempt from military service; now 
they are subjected to it. All the heads of: families from 
nineteen to forty-five years of age are compelled to join 
the forces. If they are Christians, no excuse for not 
serving is recognized. The consequence is that a great 
number of families are deprived of their principal means 
of support. Eighty out of one hundred families have 
been ruined by this cruel measure of conscription. 
Mount Libanus is just now the scene of terrible atro- 
cities. Since 1860 the people, who are nearly all Cath- 
olics, have had a constitution which gave them a 
government of their own, They had their little army, 
and were not compelled to join the Turkish regiments. 
In contempt of the treaty which had been sanctioned by 
the six great European Powers, the Turks have drafted 
a great number of these people. Some have succeeded, 
by payments of enormous amounts of money, in escaping 
the conscription, but the Moslem officers continue to 
clamor for them. Taking their stand upon their consti- 
tutional right, nearly all of the people refused to join 
the army. As a consequence, in spite of the constitution 
that was granted to them, the Turkish army entered the 
country, surrounded the villages, and crushed all oppo- 
sition by the worst kind of brutality. Where they could 
not find the men who had been drafted, they took in their 
place their brothers, their old fathers and their sons, and 
scourged the women to compel them to reveal the place 
where the fugitives had concealed themselves. They 
requisitioned all the horses, mules, asses and camels to 
carry their provisions, and, as was to be expected, made 
the Christians the heaviest sufferers in this regard. For 
this service there was no compensation, and for the pro- 
visions that were seized, only one half or a quarter of the 
money they were worth was granted. Moreover the ad- 
ministration is entirely disorganized. The troops are 
coming and going in disorder from Turkey in Asia, The 
animals that were seized were often left on the road for 
five or six days without food. The greater number of 
them died. The price of food has gone up, and is con- 
tinually increasing. What a short time ago cost twelve 
piastres, now costs ninety (a Turkish piastre is four or 
five cents). The slowness of communication has pre- 
vented us from knowing thus far the fortunes of war. 
The despatches from Constantinople are always claiming 
Turkish victories, and that is the only reason why whole- 
sale massacres have been prevented. But, on the other 
hand, there have been everywhere terrible murders and 
outrageous treatment in the Christian districts. For ex- 
ample, in a village near Adana, as several children were 
playing near a stream, a Moslem who owned a mill a 
little distance up the bank, seized one of them and beat 
him to death, The parents were unable to obtain justice 
in the court, and had to congratulate themselves for 
escaping other reprisals. Murders of this kind are fre- 
quent. Even in Palestine, where the great number of 
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European and American tourists obliges the Government 
to take precautions for security of the travellers, the 
roads are no longer safe. There are instances of English- 
men and Americans who have been robbed, and native 
Christians are being continually deprived of their prop- 
erty. 

The lives of all Christians, and of the missionaries 
especially, are in constant danger, In all the letters that 
come to me from Constantinople and elsewhere, the 
priests do not betray the slightest concern, but are unani- 
mous in proclaiming the need of help from outside to 
save the poor people who are flocking to the mission 
posts. Naturally these unfortunates seek the help of the 
priests and Sisters, but, as is well known, not one of the 
houses of Armenia has any resources, whereas the Prot- 
estant establishments are going through the crisis with- 
out any trouble, on account of the millions which have 
been lavished on them. There are some English and 
French war vessels at Beyrouth and elsewhere, and they 
afford a momentary protection for our houses on the 
shore, but the missions in the interior are exposed to the 
worst kind of dangers. Since the massacres of Adana 
and elsewhere, the failure of the Catholics of the United 
States to help the missionaries has been a source of bitter 
disappointment. No assistance has been sent. 

e P. Nourrit, s.j. 
Procurator of the Missions in 
Armenia, Syria and Egypt. 


—__ 


The Languages of the Balkans 


Under the heading: “Languages spoken in the Bal- 
kans,” a recent number of the Vienna Reichspost con- 
tained an interesting article from one of its special cor- 
respondents. To the question, what is the language of 
the Balkans? one would naturally expect the answer, 
why, Turkish, of course. But the general public has little 
or no idea of the diversity of tongues that prevails in this 
particular part of the world. Turkish, 7. ¢., one of its 
various forms known as Osmanii, is the language of both 
the civil and military departments of the administration. 
However, as a common tongue it is limited to those sec- 
tions only where the Osmanli dwell in separate and ex- 
clusive colonies. Outside of these, this language is 
unknown even to the Mohametans, who, generally speak- 
ing, acquire a limited acquaintance with Koran-Turkish 
and Arabic, while actually using their own particular dia- 
lects, In the regions included in the present war zone 
the Turkish power never prevailed to such an extent as 
to supplant the local dialects by the language of the con- 
queror, and Turkish soldiers and civilians have been 
obliged to acquire a smattering knowledge of all of these 
as an indispensable means of intercourse with the people. 
The same alternative confronts the traveller in those 
countries, where the important head-waiter with half a 
dozen foreign languages at his command is as yet an 
unknown celebrity. No fewer than ten different tongues, 
besides an innumerable host of local dialects, make up the 
grand concert of this Babel of Balkan languages. Of 
those belonging to Western classification Italian is the 
most generally spoken. It is heard along the entire coast 
of the Adriatic as far as the Scutari vilayet. In former 
times, when Italy led in trade and commerce with the 
Balkans, the language of Dante held a much greater sway 
in those parts, but in spite of changed conditions it has 
been able to maintain its lead. In the Catholic parts of 
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Albania competition between Italian and German has of 
late years resulted in the Teutonic tongue gaining the 
upper hand. German is being taught in the Catholic 
schools there, while in Scutari also it is the only language 
taught along with the Albanian by the Franciscan Fathers. 

French is only spoken here and there in the intercourse 
with Government officials, but among the people at large 
it is of absolutely no assistance. English is much more 
useful. Hundreds of poor emigrants from Albania and 
Montenegro annually cross the seas to the promised land 
in the United States, where they labor and save for a few 
years, when homesickness drives them back again to their 
hative mountains, These are proud of their limited 
knowledge of English, and eager to display it when occa- 
sion offers. Here the correspondent cites an instance. 
While seated’ in a café in Podgoridza, he was vainly 
endeavoring to make himself understood in a jargon of 
Slavonian, when the head-waiter all at once addressed 
him in English, which the man had picked up in San 
Francisco. 

Owing to similar causes Spanish also may be found 
very useful, inasmuch as large numbers have become 
familiar with that language during periodical migrations 
to the South American Republics, Moreover, in many of 
the larger cities, such as Salonika, Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople, numerous tradesmen, clerks and hotel waiters 
are to be met with, all of them descendants of Spanish 
Jews, who in 1492 were expelled from Spain, and who to 
the present day continue to speak Spanish. Such as it 
has come down among them, it is a rather obsolete Span- 
ish, but for all that it enables one to make one’s self under- 
stood. 

The most generally spoken languages of course are 
the Slavonian. Thus Servian is spoken in Servia, Mon- 
tenegro and the Sanjak, Bulgarian in the eastern parts, 
and between these two there is a medley of dialects in 
which both these languages hardly can be detected. Greek 
is spoken in most of the seaports and offers difficulties. 


| peculiarly its own. The official Greek language of to- 


day is neither ancient nor modern Greek, but an artificial 
cross between the two. The common people, however, 
disdaining the learned tenets of the Athenian savants, 
speak what may be truly styled barbarian Greek. 

This diversity and confusion of tongues at first sight 
seems puzzling in the extreme. But it should be remem- 
bered that an extraordinary aptitude for languages is a 
noted characteristic of the Eastern mind. It is not at all 
unusual to meet with people who are able to converse in 
half a dozen different languages, a notable help to the 
accomplishment of which feat is the entire absence in 
these part of chauvinism. What aggravates the task of 
the traveller in mastering a sufficient number of words 
and expressions, and of adjusting his vocal chords to the 
seemingly fantastic combination of consonants are the 
gestures that obtain among the Balkan peoples. Their 
ideas connected with these motions are entirely at vari- 
ance with those prevailing among Western nations. 
Among the Bulgars, for instance, shaking of the head 
is an affirmative sign, while nodding the head implies a 
Worse than that, among the Albanians the 
German ja means nein, or no. So that when an Albanian 
tells you “yes,” accompanying the word with a nod, he 
means “no,” and refuses to listen to you! 

Among the Catholic clergy Latin is often the only and 
most practicable way of social converse. True, the Al- 
banian does not pronounce the Latin like a professor at 
a Roman college, but with a little patience we manage to 
understand each other. Vos: 
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New Year’s Celebrations 


Recently a correspondent wrote to the Chicago New 
World to suggest that the Knights of Columbus use their 
powerful influence to bring about “the abolition of the 
New Year’s Eve abominations.” Not only in big cities 
like New York and Chicago, but in our towns as well, 
the custom is growing of making the night of December 
31 a carnival of unrestraint and license. Every hotel and 
restaurant is filled with revellers, and though yellow jour- 
nalism, of course, exaggerates the extent of the excesses 
then committed, too much of what is reported is true. 
It is a deplorable fact that men and women who on all 
other days of the year live decorously seem to take leave 
of their senses on New Year’s Eve and behave most 
scandalously. 

A publicist whose love for the Church is not precisely 
a passion, recently admitted that “Nothing can be done 
in this matter [of reforming the New Year’s celebration] 
unless the Catholics take hold.” But Catholics have done 
so already. In San Francisco meetings have been held 
under Catholic auspices to protest against the pagan riot 
with which the birth of the new year is celebrated in that 
city. The protest, moreover, was effective. The Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, we are also told, has addressed more 
than one letter to his flock on the grave abuses that char- 
acterize the night in the metropolis of the Middle West. 

After a practice begun in Rome in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, New Year’s Eve is still celebrated in all Jesuit 
churches by a solemn service consisting of the chanting 
of the Miserere and the Te Deum, an appropriate sermon 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. This good 
custom is being adopted now by other pastors. Bishop 
Mundelein of Brooklyn, for instance, invites the men of 
his parish to come to the church on New Year’s Eve and 
attend a service like the one described. He meets them 
afterwards at a pleasant social gathering. This surely is 


to observe the night as a Christian should. For the Old 
Year is fittingly ended with prayer and praise and the 
New Year is appropriately ushered in with harmless 
merry-making. 


Catholic Patrons of Libraries 


According to a letter from a Dayton librarian which 
appeared in last week’s Amertca, “It is more of a prob- 
lem to get the Catholic literature read than it is to get it 
on the library shelves.” Miss Althoff’s experience, we 
fear, is not an uncommon one. If Catholic voters insist, 
as they should, that the works of our standard authors be © 
placed in public libraries, Catholics, to be consistent, 
must see that these books do not remain uncalled for and 
unread. Otherwise librarians may with some justice ob- 
ject to buying books for which there is no demand. It 
is quite likely that the taste of Catholic patrons of public 
libraries is now no better than that of the common run 
of readers. If there were added to the annual list of 
books taken out the names of those who read them, it 
would be found in all probability that Catholics are net 
particularly eager to peruse works written by authors of 
our Faith, and are no fonder of books of permanent 
value nowadays than are their Protestant neighbors. The 
well-puffed novel of the hour, as is well known, is the one 
book constantly clamored for to-day by most library 
patrons, irrespective of religion, race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Yet if Catholics are to take with credit that place in 
the civic, social and professional life of this land to which 
our numbers entitle us, we must have in our ranks more 
men and women who are well read and thoroughly edu- 
cated. They must be Catholics who not only love their 
Church and reflect its holiness from their lives, but they 
must be Catholics who possess such a sound knowledge 
of the Church’s teaching, such a clear understanding of 
her attitude toward questions of the day, and such culti- 
vated, well-stored minds withal, that in public life more 
of our laymen may be worthy representatives of the | 
Mother of Saints and Sages, and in their social inter- 
course with their non-Catholic neighbors may be better 
equipped for dispelling the ignorance and correcting the 
misrepresentations of Catholicity that are still so common 
in this country. 

For the attainment of these desirable ends, our public 
libraries, which the money of Catholics helps to build and 
support, should provide the means. Let Catholics fre- 
quent the library’s reading room. Let them repeatedly ask 
for such reviews as AMerica, the Tablet, the Catholic 
World, the Month, the Ave Maria, the Dublin Review, the 
Catholic Quarterly, Studies, and their diocesan weekly. If 
there is a manifest demand for these periodicals they will 
doubtless be procured. Let Catholics observe the lead- 
ing articles and hook notices in these reviews and then 
apply at the librarian’s desk for new books and old that 
they observe are of special interest or importance to Cath- 
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olics. A gentle but unwearied insistence in this matter 
will doubtless work wonders. In most instances, how- 
ever, the library authorities will probably be glad to 
secure at once any good book that is sure to be widely 
circulated. Catholics then, of course, owe it to themselves 
and to the obliging librarian to see that these works are 
taken out and read. 


Twentieth Century Intolerance 


It is with a mingled sense of grief and surprise that we 
see an editorial writer in the New York Evening Post 
take his station at the bier of the venerable regent of 
Bavaria, not to shed a tear of affection, or even merely 
to stare in vulgar curiosity, but to defame the memory of 
the dead ruler, to dishonor his country and to malign his 
faith. Verily, we had a right to expect from an American 
paper of distinction at least the common and conventional 
courtesies of life. 

Had Prince Luitpold fought against the Centre instead 
of placing it in a position of influence and honor; had the 
people of the land manifested the religious intolerance of 
the Liberals instead of petitioning through their bishops 
for justice towards their fellow citizens, in asking for 
a milder interpretation of the bitter Jesuit law; had the 
Prince who now lies in peace trampled under his feet all 
that is sacred in the religion of his fathers in place of 
asking, as his last desire, that his heart be laid within the 
shrine of our Lady whom he had loved through life— 
then undoubtedly Bavaria had been proclaimed as a land 
of progress, Prince Luitpold as the mirror of all rulers, 
and the darkness of a benighted popery had been de- 
scribed as fast disappearing before the glad sunrise of 
science, liberty and reason. 

But now, we are told, Bavaria is obsessed with “all the 
evils of a priest-ridden land,” the marriage laws of the 
Church “result in an amazingly high percentage of illegit- 
imacy,” ignorance is rampant, and “not merely conserva- 
tism but reaction is in the saddle.” Although a high 
degree of the domestic virtues cannot be denied to Prince 
Luitpold, his “political shortcomings,’ the greatest of 
which was evidently his non-resistance to Catholicism, 
“were due more to age and ignorance than to any other 
cause.” 

To answer all the insults and calumnies thus thrown 
out in one paragraph would require more space than we 
can here afford. The abilities and merits of Prince Luit- 
pold we have no desire to overvalue. But we may briefly 
state that a ruler who has been able up to his ninety-first 
year to claim the unchanging love and veneration of an 
entire people, so that even the Liberal and Socialist press 
rather sought to proclaim him as their own than openly to 
attack him during the late and bitter campaign against the 
Centre and the Church, must certainly possess qualities 
of sterling worth in political as well as in domestic life. 
The German Emperor, although not of the same political 
faith, allowed no such bigotry to enter the chamber of 


death. “A momentous period of German history,” he 
says in a last memorial, “closes with him; a long life, 
filled to repletion with successful labors for Bavaria and 
the German Empire, has now been rounded out. ‘ 
All Germany mourns for the departed, and I shall ever 
be mindful with deepest gratitude of this splendid 
figure.” Can we be blamed if we prefer the competent 
judgment here expressed to the prejudiced attack upon 
the dead inspired by religious intolerance? 

The calumnies regarding the Church herself are too 
evidently false to require refutation. We need not estab- 
lish anew the facts showing the sacrifices everywhere 
made by Catholics in the interests of learning, the sanc- 
tions placed upon the sacredness of all the marital rela- 
tions, and the purity of the Catholic home under Catholic 
influence. We are not concerned with verifying the par- 
ticular statistics flung at the Church by the writer in the 
Post. If ever illegitimacy is greater in a Catholic country, 
which we vigorously question, the reason is evident. Al- 
though through human frailty and sinfulness the first 
fault had been committed, yet human life is held too 
sacred to commit the second crime which is so common 
in other countries, and which in some American univer- 
sities is often taught not even to contain an offence against 
ethical principles. At least the sin of Herod has been 
avoided, although loss of purity will always have to be 
regretted. 

That, moreover, the Post should repeat the political 
slanders of the Liberal and anti-Catholic press of Bavaria 
against the magnificent work of the Centre, is, to say the 
least, not scholarly. The views and invented reports of 
the Kulturkampf champions, and partisan presentations 
of the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten are received with 
childish credulity, while the able refutations of journals 
like the Munich Allgemeine Rundschau are entirely dis- 
regarded. 


Seeing the Light 


Ex-Senator Beveridge of Indiana has had the courage 
to advocate the supplying of free text-books to the paro- 
chial schools. ‘Not to them exclusively, but to all schools, 
on the principle that “all school children should be treated 
alike as all are now paying tribute to the school-book 
trust,” 

There is a double shot in this pronouncement: one 
against the monopoly that controls the publication of all 
school books, the other against the prejudice which re- 
fuses to see that if Catholics contribute to the educa- 
tional budget they ought to have some share in its dis- 
bursements. It is idle to say that Catholics are taxed for 
the parks and public streets, and can use them or not as 
they please; so for the public schools. The cases are 
altogether dissimilar. It is not a violation of conscience 
to breathe the fresh air of a park or to make use of a 
street, but it is to permit one’s children to live for years 
in an atmosphere which is harmful to their religious. 
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belief and which leaves them during their most impres- 
sionable period of life without any genuine sanction for 
the observance of the moral law. 

Mr. Beveridge’s utterance, we trust, will help to spread 
the light. It recalls the fact that a short time ago, in the 
heat of the Presidential election, the Governor of Indiana, 
now the Vice-President-elect of the United States, the 
Hon. Thomas Riley Marshall, had the courage, though he 
did not regard it as such, to take part in the ceremonies 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the new Catholic 
School for St. Mary’s parish of Indianapolis. He was 
not only present, but he spoke, and, as he always does, 
spoke directly and forcibly. “I stand here to-day,’ he 
said, “believing that religious training is absolutely neces- 
sary to rear boys and girls to become good citizens and 
useful members of the community. By good citizenship 
I mean the reverence that is due to the decrees and orders 
of Almighty God.” All intelligent Americans should 
think likewise and be fair to their fellow countrymen. 


Death of Prince Luitpold 


Truly Catholic was the death of the aged prince regent 
of Bavaria, who peacefully passed away at five o’clock 
Thursday morning, December 12, in his palace at 
Munich. Only the preceding evening he had received 
from Mer. Frihwirth the apostolic blessing which had 
been sent to him by telegraph from the Holy Father. 
Around the deathbed, where the priest was reciting the 
prayers for the dying, were gathered many members of 
the royal family, although his son and heir, Prince 
Ludwig, who was hastening from his residence in Hun- 
gary, arrived too late to witness the last moments. At 
seven o'clock a Mass was said at the deathbed, and at 
eight the ancient Salve Regina bell, whose solemn tones 
are heard only at the death of a sovereign or a supreme 
ponitff, proclaimed the sorrowful tidings to the in- 
habitants of Munich. 

The heart of the deceased regent, according to his ex- 
press wish, is to be embalmed and sent in a silver case 
to the shrine of our Lady at Alt-Oetting, where it is to 
be preserved in this famous place of pilgrimage. It 
was a beautiful thought of the venerable ruler that 
where his love had faithfully remained through life, 
his heart should likewise rest in death, at the feet of 
the Mother of God. 

Prince Ludwig, his successor, was able to arrive only 
towards the evening of that day, and his first action 
was to pray for a time by the side of the mortal re- 
mains, which rested upon a plain bed, with a priedieu at 
its foot, a crucifix at its head, and candles burning 
on each side. All day long the clergy by turns continued 
in prayer within the chamber of death. The solemn 
burial is to take place December 19, and is to be at- 
tended by the Emperor in person. The Centrist Presi- 
dent of the Ministry v. Hertling and other prominent 
public officials were present at the early Mass said 
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immediately upon the death of the regent, and like- 
wise received the new regent, 

Prince Luitpold of Bavaria, the son of King Lud- 
wig I and the Princess Theresa, was born March 21, 
1821. At the age of fourteen he was made captain of 
the Ist Regiment of Artillery, and in 1839 entered into 
active service. From that time until the beginning of 
his regency, on June 10, 1886, he signalized himself 
both by his valor in war and his prudence in time of 
peace. The insanity which afflicted King Ludwig II 
made ‘the rule of a regent necessary, and after the death 
of the unfortunate King, Prince Luitpold performed the 
same duty for the equally afflicted King Otto. 

Although the people were impelled by their love for 
him to frequently offer him the crown, he always deli- 
cately and tactfully refused to accede to their wishes. 
When addressed with the royal title he would simply 
answer, “I am not your king.” His unaffected ways 
and his plain manner of life won for him the hearts of 
all his people. Callers at the palace were not even re- 
quired to announce themselves. His favorite amuse- 
ment was to hunt the chamois through the mountains, 
in the costume of the Tyrolese, without hunting cart or 
horse. But even during these excursions his Sundays 
were spent religiously, and he attended the Sacrifice of 
the Mass in the midst of the humble villagers. His last 
great act was the installation of the Centrist Ministry, 
in spite of all opposition, and his confidence has been 
fully justified by the success the Centre has achieved in 
Bavaria. 


The Dreibund 


A diplomatic event of the greatest importance during 
the present international crisis is the recent renewal of 
the triple defensive alliance between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. Noteworthy especially is the instant 
publicity given to it by these Powers, intended evidently 
to produce its effect upon the triple entente of its rivals, 
England, France and Russia. Although the simple fact 
that no withdrawal was announced by any one of the 
Powers concerned was sufficient to constitute a renewal 
without any formal action, yet the event, and its instant 
publication, were preceded by many conferences between 
the rulers or leading representatives of these nations—all 
ending in perfect mutual accord. The bond which has thus 
not only been preserved, but even strengthened consider- 
ably during these days of international suspense, is to re- 
main effective for six years to come. 

The precise nature of this Triple Alliance is often mis- 
understood. According to the New-Yorker Staats-Zei- 
tung it consists of three distinct agreements: one between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, the second between 
Germany and Italy, and the third between Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. 

The first of these agreements, which was entered upon 
October 7, 1879, and made public February 3, 1888, 
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pledges the two Powers concerned to mutual coopera- 
tion in case of any attack on the part of Russia, and to 
friendly neutrality in case of an attack from any other 
Power. “The second contract assures the mutual support 
of Germany and Italy in the event of an attack made by 
France upon either Power, Finally the alliance between 
Austria-Hungary and Italy obliges both parties to observe 
' a “benevolent neutrality” in case the former is attacked 
by Russia or the latter country by France. That these 
bonds have so well stood the stress of the countless try- 
ing and untoward circumstances of recent years is the 
best evidence of their power of endurance. 

The avowed object of the present almost spectacular 
tenewal is not war, but peace. “The Dreibund,” writes 
the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, “has always 
counted as one of the great factors in the grouping of 
the European Powers, and by its stability has proved it- 
self to be an element making most decidedly for the 
preservation of peace. Its renewal need not surprise us 
but it is highly gratifying.” 


Fraternities and Sororities 


The New York Board of Education has determined to 
rid the entire school system of the intolerable secret 
societies known as Fraternities and Sororities. The lat- 
ter is the name for the feminine groups. They have been 
under suspicion for a long time, and in February, 1911, 
an investigation was made covering twenty-five school 
divisions. The fact was revealed that these societies led 
the pupils into vicious habits and in many other minor 
ways were detrimental to the character of the members, 
as well as to the school itself. 

The committee to which the report was referred de- 
termined to take no action, hoping that the societies would 
die out. The hope was not realized, and on December 11 
it was decided to send to the full Board, on December 26, 
the following resolution: 

No secret society, no club, or secret organization 
shall be permitted in any high school. All meetings 
of any society, club, or organization in any high 
school shall be open to, and its constitution, by-laws 
and the minutes of its proceedings shall be subject 
to, the inspection of the principal or a teacher desig- 
nated by the principal or any member of the Board 
of education. No pupil of any high school shall join 
or obtain membership in any society, club, or organ- 
ization which makes use of the school name directly 
or indirectly, or which purports to be a school or- 
ganization, and which does not comply with the 
above regulations. 


This resolution has had the result of bringing out what 
is perhaps the worst feature of these fraternities. As 
soon as the press took notice of the prospective measure 
we were furnished with the information that the wrath 
of these irresponsible boys was aroused. The Board of 
Education, it was declared, had no right to meddle in 
these organizations. They had been legally incorporated 


and even law-suits were threatened if any attempt was 
made to disrupt them. ; 

This is a very serious matter. Here we have a set of 
irresponsible children still in pupilage and tutelage who 
are receiving, free, an education which costs the State 
annually millions of dollars; who are quartered in pala- 
tial buildings in which every extravagant idea that science 
or hygiene can imagine or suggest for comfort and con- 
venience or even luxury, is carried out regardless of 
expense, boldly denying that the upright, intelligent and 
devoted men who have been chosen to look after their 
interests have any right to dictate to them about their 
conduct. As the very first purpose of education is to 
make the pupils of our schools law abiding citizens, it is 
clear that there has been a horrible waste of money and 
time in caring for these turbulent youths. Their present 
recorded conduct is nothing but rank anarchy, and in a 
few years it will show itself in a more dangerous form. 
But there are thousands of American children who ques- 
tion the right even of parents to scrutinize their conduct 
or their associations. Between schools and families we 
are preparing an evil day for ourselves. 


An admirer of the late Rev. George Tyrrell published 
his life lately, and in doing so gave the newspapers the 
right to criticize it. The London Tablet availed itself of 
that right, and received in consequence a most amazing 
letter from Baron Frederick Von Hiigel. The Baron 
complained that the Tablet’s criticism had grieved Tyr- 
rell’s friends. If such pleas are to be considered, biog- 
raphies must be left uncriticized. Should the editor of 
the Spectator, or of the Saturday Review receive a letter 
to the effect that Smith’s friends, or Jones’s, were griev- 
ing over the review of Smith’s, or Jones’ Life, his answer 


‘would be prompt: why, then, did they let it be published? 


Baron Von Hiugel, we think, could have prevented the 
publication of the book. To claim, after its appearance, 
that his feelings are not to be hurt is absurd, unless, be- 
cause Tyrrell was not Jones and Von Higel is Von 
Hiigel, he has a right to special consideration. This is 
not the first time that a coterie has taken it amiss that 
one has dared to criticize its hero or his writings. How- 
ever, the Baron’s letter, by its betraying of the arrogance 
of the little circle of Tyrrell’s friends, cannot but do 
good. The public has been too patient of their presump- 
tion. 


ee 


America has had occasion at various times to refer to 
the timeliness and importance of the new Ketteler House 
to be erected at Chicago by the Central Verein for the 
purpose of Catholic social study. The ground purchased 
for the new building adjoins Loyola University, on the 
north shore of Lake Michigan. The site, along Chicago’s 
favorite driveway, is particularly attractive, and plans for 
a handsome building have been drawn up. The school is 
to be opened for the summer term of 1913, and will like- 
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wise afford special facilities for thé students of the 
Jesuit University. 

Two new lecture tours are also announced by the Cen- 
tral Bureau. Mr. David Goldstein, whose recent tour 
carried him across the continent, from Boston to the 
Pacific coast, is again to lecture upon Socialism in its 
relation to Religion, the Christian Family and to Trades’ 
Unionism. While Mr. Goldstein is thus renewing his 
engagement with the Central Verein, Mr. Peter W. 
Collins is beginning his first series to be given under its 
auspices. Mr. Collins was for years international secre- 
tary of the Brotherhood of Electrical Engineers and 
editor of their labor journal. His subjects are: “Social 
Problems and Social Reform,” “Socialism,” “Socialism 
and Christianity,” “Why Socialism Is Opposed to the 
Labor Movement,” “The Ideals of the Labor Movement,” 
and finally, “The Workers in Industry and Their Protec- 
tion.” Societies and parishes are invited by the Central 
Verein to avail themselves of these opportunities. 


i CHRISTMAS AMONG THE ROMANS 


In the picturesque days of Italy, before the introduction of 
motors, and electric trams and hideous block buildings, the 
various feasts of the year, both civil and religious, held in their 
observances a far greater amount of charm and glamor than is 
the case in this strenuous century, For even Italy is somewhat 
strenuous in its newly found modernity. 

Time was,—when during the novena preceding the celebra- 
tion of Christ’s Nativity, quaintly clad shepherds from the wild 
Abruzzi district made their appearance in the Eternal City to 
announce the forthcoming birth of the world’s Redeemer. The 
Pifferi, as, they were called, played carols on their bagpipes 
before the shrines of Mary which still adorn so many of the 
old Roman streets, and on payment of a few soldi their services 


could be obtained in private oratories for purposes of family de-. 


votion. But although this custom has fallen into disuse, the 
novena for Christmas is still said in several churches, and it is 
a function which is always very well attended. The eve is 
ushered in by solemn Vespers at St. Peter’s, during which when 
the Sistine Choir are singing the Magnificat, the procession to 
the altar of the Blessed Sacrament is headed by the Arch Priest 
of the Basilica, the stately Sicilian Cardinal in his scarlet robes. 
In some churches and every college and convent chapel the 
Holy Sacrifice is offered up at the solemn midnight hour. In- 
stead of Midnight Mass at St. Peter’s, the Office of Lauds is 
chanted, and an exceedingly beautiful and haunting “Pastorella” 
is sung by the famous choir just before the dawn of Christmas 
Day, the first high Mass being afterwards celebrated at nine 
o'clock. There is naturally a Presepio, or representation of the 
Manger in every one of Rome’s numerous churches and chapels, 
and it is only fitting that the most beautiful of all should be 
found in the Mother Church of the Franciscans standing on the 
summit of that historic flight of steps on the Capitoline Hill, for 
it was the “Poor Man of Assisi” who first evolved the idea of 
a Crib. Here then we see life sized figures of the Madonna and 
St. Joseph in a grotto in the foreground, and behind them are 
placed the ox and the ass. Shepherds and Kings kneel in adora- 
tion on one side and overhead the Eternal Father is surrounded 
by smiling cherubs and angels “harping on their harps.” In 
the background of a pastoral landscape shepherds repose under 
the shade of palm trees, and sheep, made of real wool and cotton 
wool, feed beside a crystal fountain, while women bearing on 


their heads baskets of fruit are approaching the grotto. Diamond’ 
pendants flash in the ears of the Virgin of Nazareth and the 
miraculous Bambino, which is swathed in gold and silver tissue 
glitters all over with precious stones. The rendezvous for all 
Rome on the afternoon of the 25th of December is within 
the spacious walls of Santa Maria Maggiore on the Coelian: 
Hill, where at the conclusion of the solemn Vespers, the 
“Holy Cradle” in its crystal and gold case is carried in pro- 
cession round the Bascilica, followed by canons, priests and 
acolytes, the Cardinal titular of St. Mary Major’s bringing up: 
the rear. 

Christmas time in Italy is not so much regarded as an oc- 
casion for bestowing gifts as it is in other countries, still! 
presents ave exchanged at this season and usually of an 
edible character. Huge “panettoni,” very light dough cakes- 
sometimes flavored with cheese, are greatly in request and 
are despatched in every direction to absent friends and rela- 
tives. They are decidedly insipid in taste and indeed only 
tolerable when quite fresh, but notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages there is tremendous vogue for them throughout 
Italy. ' 

And the ‘saintly prisoner within the walls of the Vatican 
Palace, gives Christmas presents to his poor, who are also 
through the charity of various Catholic Societies provided’ 
with dinners at this festive season. As we are on matters 
gastronomic, the Christmas dinner in Italy is a function 
where roast beef and plum pudding are conspicuous only ‘by 
their absence. Their places are usually usurped by a turkey 
or fat. capon, and panna montata, whipped cream sweetened’ 
and flavored with vanilla and served over chestnuts, boiled 
and passed through a sieve. The menu usually includes 
clear soup with small hat shaped pieces of maccaroni, filled” 
with forcemeat, floating in it, and slices of Bologna sausage. 
This garlic pervaded dainty is greatly in evidence in provision 
shops at Christmas time where it makes its appearance tied 
up in frilled papers and adorned with colored ribbons. 

The word Christmas in Rome conjures up to those who: 
have never been there visions of azure skies and dazzling 
sunshine, but as a matter of fact it is very frequently spent 
under a gray canopy of clouds and in a deluge of rain. J 
have seen it full of light and color—the Piazza di Spagna 
radiant with sunshine, and scarlet holly berries gleaming 
redly amongst the many tinted and perfumed masses of 
flowers on the Spanish Steps, and I have also, and more 
often,—waded through the unevenly paved streets under @ 
dripping umbrella. Still, the feast of Christmas when spent 


in Rome leaves behind it lingering memories, and seems to 


stamp itself in indelible characters on the tablets of one’s 
mind. G. V. CuristMas. 


LITERATURE 


Christmas Literature 


As every bookseller.is now crowding into his list of “Best 
Holiday Books” a large proportion of the works that have ap- 
peared this fall, and as publishers’ announcements in magazines. 
and literary supplements insist that this and that particular 
book are the only ones the discerning and the tasteful should 
buy, many a prospective purchaser is bewildered and perplexed. 
While persuaded that there are few things more suitable. for 2 
Christmas gift than a good book, they are often at a loss to 
know what the good books are. 

It was Charles Lamb’s custom, when a new book appeared, 
to read an old one, This may give a useful hint to puzzled 
shoppers. Old books that they know are good are always on 
the market, often in attractive new editions. Yet we may 
safely assume that few of them are being read by those who 
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are eager to secure the last “best seller.” So a present of an 
old favorite author may be the best that could be made. Let 
the book-buyer scan the lists then for works that time has 
proved and choose them as gifts for their friends. 

However if nothing will do but the more recent works, Catho- 
lic purchasers will find suggestions in the “Literature” pages: of 
their files of America. There can be read notices of books like 
Mr. Ward’s “Newman”; John Ayscough’s “Faustula”; Mrs. 
Fraser’s “Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife’; Miss Rep- 
plier’s “Americans and Others”; Father Garrold’s “Black 
Brotherhood”; Mr. Maurice Francis Egan’s “Everybody’s St. 
Francis”; Violet O’Connor’s “The Idea of Mary’s Meadow”; 
René Bazin’s “The Children of Alsace”; T. A. Daly’s “Madri- 
gali”; Father Vassall-Phillip’s “The Mustard reed ae\ len 
Benson’s “Christ in the Church”; Father Kane’s “God or Chaos” ; 
Miss Brégy’s “The Poets’ Chantry”; Father Stewart’s “The 
‘Greater Eve”; Kathleen Norris’ “Mother” and many other 
recent works by Catholic authors. 

Among the books suitable for Christmas gifts are three volumes 
that have recently been published by the Apostleship of Prayer, 
801 West 181st Street, New York. “The Fountains of the Sa- 
viour,” by Father John H. O’Rourke”; “The Héart of Revelation” 
by Father Francis P. Donnelly, and “The King’s Table,” by 
Father Walter Dwight, are similar in appearance and character 
to the other three devotional works of these authors. The price 
is fifty cents a volume. 

We have grown so accustomed to calling the December issue 
of the magazines the “Christmas number” that too often nowa- 
days that name is all they have about them that suggests the 
birthday of our Saviour. For example the Yule-Tide note is 
quite wanting in Harper’s Monthly for December, unless a beau- 
tifully illustrated paper on “Children in Fiction” be considered 
a Christmas contribution. In this magazine is running an abomi- 
nable serial by Sir Gilbert Parker, which should be torn out and 
destroyed unread. The Century Magazine, however, for this 
month is quite Christmas-like. “The Miracle of Little Noel” is 
a pretty story of Catholic France, and “Christmas Echoes from 
Provence” are good verses. Scribner's opens with “The Stable 
at the Inn,” a Nativity story by Thomas Nelson Page, which is 
‘llustrated with attractive pictures. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
strongly emphasizes the children’s share in December’s great 
festival. “A Family Prayer for Christmas” in this periodical is 
a good example of a kind of composition much affected nowa- 
days by weak imitators of Stevenson. These writers produce 
“oblique sermons,’ not prayers, and in aiming at literary ele- 
gance—Save the mark!—become very artificial and tiresome. 
“Let the harsh word be estopped’ we read and “May every 
Christmas raise us up nearer to the poise and peace of those 
that are great and good,” etc., etc. 

The December number of Home Progress, Houghton, Mifflin’s 
new publication, has a good article by Estelle M. Hurll on “The 
Christmas Angels and How Artists have treated them.” One 
of the pictures by Lorenzo Lotto well illustrates the story, told 
in this same issue, of “The Little Gray Lamb” whose fleece 
was made white by a touch of the Christ Child’s hand. 

The Catholic periodicals for December, as is to be expected, 
are not at all wanting in Christmas verse and prose and illustra- 
tions. Benziger’s Magazine is particularly rich in them, Exten- 
sion too, and the Magmificat. The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, whose January issue is the Christmas number, has an 
unusually attractive series of pictures in color, while the League 
Almanac for 1913 many think the best the Apostleship of Prayer 
has published. 

The Catholic World for December opens with a good ap- 
preciation of the late Andrew Lang, by Agnes Repplier, who 
was a friend and correspondent of his. Katherine Brégy has 
gathered into “The Poetry of Christmas” a valuable little 
anthology and comment. After remarking of Mrs. Browning’s 
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“Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus” that a “Catholic critic might 
well quarrel with certain speeches which follow naturally enough 
from a denial of the Immaculate Conception,” Miss Brégy ob- 
serves that a braver and better music rings in Miss Louise 
Imogene Guiney’s Christmas carols, quoting as “one of the fair- 


est of them—one of the rarest of them, alike in its fancy and 
pathos,” the following stanzas: 


“Still as blowing rose, sudden as a sword, 
Maidenly the Maiden bore Jesu Christ the Lord; 

Yet for very lowlihood, such a Guest to greet, 
Goeth in a little swoon while kissing of His feet. 


Mary drifted snow onthe earthen floor, 
Joseph, fallen wondrous weak now he would adore— 
(Oh, the surging might of love! Oh, the drowning bliss!) 
Both are rapt to Heaven, and lose their human Heaven 
that is. : 


From the Newly Born trails a lonely cry. 
With a mind to heed, the Ox turns a glowing eye; 
In the empty byre the Ass thinks her heart to blame: 
Up for comforting of God the beasts of burden came, 


Softly to enquire, thrusting as for cheer, 
There between the tender hands, furry faces dear. 
Blessing on the honest coats! tawny coat and grey 
Friended our Delight so well when warmth had strayed 
away. 


- The Ox and the Ass 
Be you glad for them, 
Such a moment came to pass 


In Bethlehem.” WarD:! 


Longmans, Green & Co. have published an attractive “pocket 
edition” of J. W. Mackail’s “Life of William Morris’ (Two 
volumes, $1.50). After telling of the boyhood and youth of 
his subject, the biographer considers Morris as a poet, artist, 
manufacturer and Socialist and pictures him among his carpets, 
tiles and painted windows, striving to popularize his ideas of 
art and to regenerate the public taste with his love for Pre- 
Raphaelism. Though this is the “standard” life of the poet, as 
a biography it leaves much to be desired, and Catholics, of course, 
can have no sympathy with Morris’ Socialism however “passive” 
it may have been. 


From the Mt. Carmel Guild, 52 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
comes the “Catholic Calendar.” On half a hundred panels are 
arranged quotations, one for each day of the year, from saints, 
poets or sages, and occasionally from non-Catholics who have 
written well of the Church. Considerable success has been 
achieved in making the “thought” fit the feast. Whatever money 
is made by the sale of this calendar, the price of which is fifty 
cents, will be used for the charitable works of the Guild. The 
“Impressions Calendar, a Book Lover’s year for 1913” (Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, 85 cents) is another reminder that 
December is dying. On each weekly leaf is printed a good 
portrait of a famous author with a quotation from his or her 
writings. Both these attractive calendars could live harmoni- 
ously in the same household. 


“Christmas” (Macmillan, $1.30) is a new story that Zona 
Gale tells about a small Western town whose leading citizens 
decide one year, for economical reasons, to omit all Yule-Tide 
present-giving. But the coming of a little orphan boy to make 
his home with a lonely spinster was the occasion of everybody’s 
breaking his or her resolution, so Christmas was celebrated 
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as usual. The story is well told and the book wears a holiday ] to be brought down, by other hands than his, and made practical 
dress. for the working of ordinary lives. This was the testing of his 


“Amelie in France,” by Maurice Francis Egan; “Nellie Kelly” 
and “The Adventures of Four Young Americans,” both by 
Henriette Eugénie Delamare, are three juveniles for Catholic 
readers, which H. L. Kilner & Co. of Philadelphia have ready 
for holiday patrons, All the stories are crowded with adven- 
tures. In the first there is some good character sketching, in 
the second, the courage of a “Little Mother of Five” is suitably 
rewarded and in the third, some brothers and sisters tour 
through Eurgpe, meeting mishaps and romances. These books 
are sixty cents each. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By FatTHEeR CUTHBERT, 
O.S.F.C. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

St. Francis has long been a favorite with all classes of 
men; never more so, however, than at the present day. His 
personality appeals, not only to those who can appreciate 
the motives of his life, but to those also who are completely 
out of sympathy with all that he held most sacred. Father 
Cuthbert’s book is likely to increase his popularity, for he 
has pictured St. Francis with all his traditional winsomeness 
of character. A joyousness of heart; a poet’s quick response 
to nature’s moods and a feeling of kinship with her dumb 
creatures, a kinship felt it would seem by them no less than 
by the saint; a need of sympathy and companionship; a 
watchful, fostering and divining tenderness for his brethren; 
a heart intensely human, with a strain of weakness showing 
now and then, and almost fainting at times for very weari- 
ness of the struggle; an unfailing reverence for the exalted 
halo of purity with which he crowned all women; an idealism 
of the most lofty type and a will indomitable in its strength; 
a constant, ready pity for sinners ;—these are some of the many 
qualities that are recorded in the present biography and make 
St. Francis for all the world the lovable saint that he is. 

And yet for those who know the supernatural, the character 
that stands out from the pages of this volume in spite of its 
fascination for the world is strangely, almost startlingly un- 
worldly, Once his conversion is accomplished, his whole life, 
its every thought and word and deed seem to be illumined by 
the reflection of an uninterrupted union with God. Then too 
there is his loving intimacy with Christ crucified that grows with 
the years until it culminates in the impression on his hands and 
feet and side of the bleeding wounds of the Redeemer. To 
merit so wonderful a favor, St. Francis had to be heroic in his 
fidelity to sublime ideals, he had to suffer much of sorrow and 
of trial, of contradiction and of disappointment; but for his 
support and consolation he had his chivalrou’s devotion to Lady 
Poverty, and its absolute unfaltering trust in divine Providence. 
How pitiless is the self-imposed, unremitting, penitential labor 
of his hands; how uncompromisingly literal his following out of 
Gospel counsels; how vivid his reverence, for the Body and 
Blood of Jesus and for His anointed priests; and how strange 
his conception—strange to the world but not to those who love 
Christ—that perfect joy consists in suffering for his Lord! 

It is a beautiful life of a lovable saint, told with warm personal 
affection. At times one seems to be reading the pages of a 
thirteenth century romance. There is St. Francis’ first meeting 
with the Lady Poverty, his espousals with her, and his introduc- 
tion to his Lord Jesus, his life long friend of friends; there is 
the founding of his Round Table and his starting out to make 
all the world pure by the simple preaching of the Gospel truths, 
there is his tireless, ceaseless quest for souls, his wonder- 
working, his self-abasement and his glorification by the Master. 
But the course of his love for Jesus did not run smooth. From 
the serene possession of celestial joy he had to descend into the 
bitter valley of trial and anguish. The idealism of his rule had 


soul, its final purification before he could soar up into the region 
of perfect peace. 

A sort of medievalism clings about the book, a certain quaint- 
ness that is easily recognizable but defies analysis. It isnot so 
much the archaic expressions that creep in now and then 
especially in translations from the old biographers as an in- 
definable atmosphere that pervades many of its pages. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. St. Francis was so much a citizen of 
another world, so much a poet and so much a poet-saint that 
a faithful portrayal of his life could scarcely have been made 
throughout in sober present-day prose. Then, too, there is the 
spirit of the troubadour running through all he did, and often 
a touch of true knighthood. It is after defeat in battle that like 
St. Ignatius of Loyola he turns to God; it is from a Voice, 
vague at first but increasing in clearness, that like Joan of Arc, 
he learns his life-work. He talks with the birds of the air, 
he reads the hearts of men, he cures the sick with the touch 
of his hand, he is the master mind in a movement that cen- 
turies have failed to halt; and yet he is so simple he cares 
for a wounded insect, he thanks God for Brother Sin, he 
would not be discourteous even to Sister Death. Indeed 
there are parts of the book that are so idyllic and so strangely 
beautiful that one is glad to be reassured that one is dealing, 
not with fancy but fact. 

In some ways Father Cuthbert’s life may be said to be 
the final English life of St. Francis. There will be other 
lives no doubt, but it will be long before a biographer so well 
equipped as Father Cuthbert takes up the work. Others in- 
deed may write with the same clearness of thought, the 
same play of imagination, the same command of lucid Eng- 
lish, the same judicial calmness of judgment, the same pains- 
taking historical accuracy, but few will have the same possi- 
bilities of entering into the spirit, and interpreting the soul 
of St. Francis as the distinguished Capuchin who has made 
it his life long study to know the teaching of his beloved 
Father and on it to mould his life. Other Franciscans, no 
doubt, will understand the “poor little man of God” no less: 
well, and love him no less sincerely; but it is not likely, 
even if we suppose in them the requisite rare combination 
of gifts, that they will feel inclined to write St. Francis’ life 
again, now that it has been so successfully written by Father 
Cuthbert. Jal, 18, 


Avoca. A History of the Vale. By Rey. Patrick DEMPSEY, 
C.C. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 

Who has not heard of Moore’s “Sweet Vale of Avoca?” 
in that most exquisite of Irish lyrics known as “The Meet- 
ing of the Waters,” and yet, strange as it may seem, no 
one has written a history of that delightful vale until now. 
The present little work, although covering only 70 odd pages, 
is a veritable mine of information, and is highly creditable to 
the author, a young priest of the Archdiocese of Dublin, Rev. 
Patrick Dempsey, C.C. It is a good sign of the times to find 
the younger clergy taking an interest in the ecclesiastical and 
archeological history of the country, and Father Dempsey is 
to be congratulated on his first effort. As curate of Avoca for 
seven years he has had exceptional facilities for becoming con- 
versant with the traditions and legends of the parish, and he 
has traversed frequently ever nook and corner of Avoca, which 
includes the old pre-Reformation parishes of Castle MacAdam, 
Ballintemple, Kilbride, and Eninereilly. In a commendably brief 
preface we are given the raison d’étre of the book, and surely 
no apology is needed for presenting to the public a carefully 
culled summary .of the known history of the Vale, whether 
documented or otherwise. By way of introduction there is a 
discussion as to the etymology of the place called Avoca, and 
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sound reasons are adduced for the spelling of the name as given 
by Moore, in preference to the modern spelling, Ovoca, as found 
in the postal directory and in the railway guides. The change 
of name, however, of the village of Avoca to that of “New- 
bridge” is quite modern. To the ecclesiologist the chapter on 
the old church ruins of the district will make a strong appeal. 
The place-names “Kilpatrick,” “Kilbride,” “Templemichael,” 
“Kilmurray,” and “Kilmacow,” almost explain themselves as 
they represent the old Celtic churches of St. Patrick, St. Brigid, 
St. Michael, St. Mary and St. Mochua. Other old churches are 
Tigroney (House of the Romans), Kilmagig, Kilcashel, Temple- 
lusk, Ballintemple, Ennereilly and Ballycoogue. Ennereilly is 
said to have been the place where St. Patrick landed, although 
Rath-Inver, near Wicklow, is more likely. Not far from Kil- 
murray is St. Mary’s Well, also known as “the Virgin’s Well,” 
and Kilmurray itself was an old monastic foundation. There is 
an interesting chapter dealing with the life of the great Arch- 
bishop Murray of Dublin, who was born in the parish of Red- 
cross (Avoca). Incidentally, it may be observed that Avoca 
parish is the largest rural parish in the Archdiocese, being 
seventeen miles in length and seventy square miles in area, con- 
taining four churches. The chapter dealing with the Wicklow 
mines at Tigroney and Cronebane is fascinating. As far back 
as 1770 the gold mine at Avoca was discovered by Mr. 
O’Donoghue, a local schoolmaster, but he kept the discovery 
to himself till 1792, when the fame of the Wicklow Mines be-- 
came celebrated in song and story, and the famous playwright 
John O’Keefe produced a drama “The Wicklow Mountains, or 
Gold in Ireland,’ at Covent Garden Theatre, London, on April 
11, 1795. A description of the local scenery is graphically 
given, with an account of the Avonmore and Avonbeg rivers, 
and the “Meeting of the Waters.” The old wooden bridge which 
gave its name to the village of Woodenbridge disappeared in 
1770, and was replaced by a fine stone structure in 1772. A 
concluding chapter deals with the Moore Memorial, which is 
about to be erected in Avoca, to commemorate the immortal 
author of “The Meeting of the Waters!” To add to the interest 
of the book there are thirty beautiful illustrations, as well as 
a general view of the vale, by way of frontispiece; there is also 
an admirable map. And be it added that the book has been 
printed and published in Dublin by the well-known firm of 
Browne & Nolan, Ltd., whose name is a sufficient guarantee for 
excellence of typography. W. H. Gratrran Froop. 


Essays in Appreciation. By Gerorce Wuitt1am Douvctas, 
D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This little book consists of ten essays chiefly biographical. 
In nine of them the author, an Episcopalian clergyman, con- 
fines himself to matters purely domestic of his denomina- 
tion, and of them we have nothing to say. 
however, which occupies 92 pages out of 225, he takes oc- 
casion from Wilfrid Ward’s biography, to discuss the New- 
man problem once more. He does it in a gentlemanly and 
a sympathetic way, but of course from the Anglican point 
of view. He sees in Newman the Catholic, a certain intellec- 
tual degeneration, and finds in the Parochial Sermons the 
highest expression of his religious life. He declares un- 
answerable the question, whether Newman would have left 
Anglicanism had he forseen all the trials that lay before 
him. In this he is wiser than Pusey and Keble and Liddon 
and Church, who conjectured that he would not. Such a 
conjecture shows clearly that they had no idea of the force 
of the call of Faith. Dr. Douglas is nearer the truth than 
they; and if he reads Hebrews xi, 8, 9, 10 and realizes that 
Newman’s faith was that of Abraham, he will change his 
mind on the subject and accept Newman’s reiterated asser- 
tion that, notwithstanding accidentals painful enough, he 
had found in the Catholic Church the substance he sought, 
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for which he would have endured all the temporal afflictions 
that great chapter enumerates. H. W. 


The Road Beyond the Town and Other Little Verses. By 
MicwazL Earts, S.J. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

Father Earls, whose books in prose, “Melchior of Boston” 
and “Stuore” are well known to Catholic readers, now has 
out this little volume of verse, As captions like ‘Commemo- 
rations,’ ‘“‘Leaves of a Detour,” and “Milestones” indicate, 
many of the lyrics here gathered together are “occasional” 
and biographical in character, being the garnered fruit of 
some twenty years of versifying. In many of the author’s 
shorter poems there is a conciseness of expression and 
felicity of phrase that will remind the reader of the priestly 
poet who lived and died not far from Father Earls’ present 
home. Such for example are the lines, “On a Flyleaf of Father 
Tabb’s ‘Lyrics’” which appeared originally in the Aflantic 
Monthly, and the “Offertory,” which runs thus: 

“An altar is the eastern hill 

Aglow in morning’s hour, 

The chancel vales with incense fil 
From each adoring flower: 

‘All glory to His holy will 

And to His wondrous power.’” 

In a sweet minor key are two poems “To My Sister 
(Obiit, May, 1898),” while “By Brooks in Ballydee” and 
“The Bonnie Prince o’ Spring” are lyrics of a joyful lover 
of nature. A book like “The Road Beyond the Town” proves 
that the study of theology, in which Father Earls has now 
been engaged for nearly four years, need not quench neces- 
sarily, the fire of poesy. 


Three little books of devotion have recently come from R. & 
T. Washbourne’s publishing house: “Glimpses of Heaven, as. 
Pictured in Dante’s ‘Paradiso’” is a good analysis, with a pious. 
commentary, of the third part of the great Florentine’s master- 
piece, made by a Benedictine nun of Princethorpe Priory; “The 
Orchard Floor” is a book of “daily thoughts” which an ad- 
mirer of a certain preacher gathered as they fell from his lips. 
Michael Field writes the preface: “The Consolations of Purga- 
tory,” a translation from the French of Father Faure, S.M., 
consists of sixteen doctrinal and devotional chapters on the 
Holy Souls. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Co., New York: 
Seth of Colorado. By James Otis. 
Apostleship of Prayer, New York: 
The King’s Table. By Father Walter Dwight, S.J.; The Heart of Rev- 
elation. By Rey. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J.; The Fountains of the 
Saviour. By Rev. John H. O’Rourke, 375. 50 cents each. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
John Hungerford Pollen. (1820-1902.) By Anne Pollen. 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia: 
The Book of Delight, and Other Papers. By Israel Abrahams, M.A. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 
Recent Events and Present Policies in China. 


The Macmillan Co., New York: 


35 cents. 


$4.25. 


By J. O: P. Bland; 


Christmas. By Zona Gale. $1.30. 
Mt. Carmei Guild, Buffalo: 
Catholic Calendar for 1913. 50 cents. 


Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco: 


Impressions Calendar, A Book Lover’s Year for 1913. 85 cents. 


: Latin Publication: 

B. Herder, St. Louis: ; : ; 
Disquisitio Dogmatica—Critica—Scholastica—Polemica de Catholico _In- 
tellectu Dogmatis Transsubstantiationis. Auctore P. Josepho M. Picci- 
relli, S.J. ia 

German Publication: 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Philosophie und Theologie des Modernismus, 
Pe Pamphlet: 


Columbia Publishing Co., Milwaukee: 3 
Novena for the Relief of the Poor Souls in Purgatory. 
Durin. . 10 cents. 


Von Julius Bekmer, S.J. 


By Rev. ‘J. F. 
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ECONOMICS : 


Government Supervision of Trusts 


A trust is, in the strict sense, property committed by means 
of a formal legal instrument to one not its owner, to be ad- 
ministered by him for the owner’s benefit. The person re- 
ceiving the trust is called the trustee. Companies have been 
organized for conducting on a large scale the trustee’s func- 
tion. One might contend that they should, therefore, be 
called trustee companies. But such a name is not euphonious, 
and so they are known as trust companies. Hence when the 
plan was invented of merging two or more companies by 
means of a holding company established to be the trustee 
of their capital stocks, such holding companies received the 
name of trusts; and this has been so broadened as to include 
all combinations among corporations for the controlling of 
trade or prices, whether under the cover of a holding company 
or not. 

A trust then, in the popular sense, is a partnership open or 
secret. This being so, one may ask, what evil can there be 
in them. A partnership, a merging of individual interests 
for the purpose of greater gain is one of the commonest 
things in trade, and perfectly legitimate. One may an- 
swer that a trust exists for the constraint of trade. This is 
true; but in itself constraint of trade is not reprehensible. 
All partnership includes, directly or indirectly, such con- 
straint. If A with $20,000 goes into partnership with B, who 
has the same amount of capital, the object is to make greater 
profits for both. This is done in two ways; first, by reduc- 
ing expenses, one joint establishment can be carried on at 
less cost than two separate establishments; second, by in- 
creasing business, a capital of $40,000 can do more than twice 
what a capital of $20,000 can do. The second of these is as a 
rule expected to be the more efficacious means of increasing 
profits; and, as business can not be created indefinitely it 
means the drawing to A and B of some business hitherto 
transacted by C or D. Others will put the evil of trusts in 
their restraint of trade. Constraint of trade is the compelling 
of it to follow certain channels: restraint of trade is the re- 
stricting of its volume. This too is not of itself an evil. 
Sometimes, inasmuch as it is a check on over trading, it may 
be a real benefit. Moreover, partnership tends naturally to 
such restraint inasmuch as it diminishes rivalry and tends 
to put the control of markets into fewer hands. 

Constraint and restraint of trade are neither essentially 
bad nor essentially good. They belong to the immense cate- 
gory of things, indifferent in themselves, which become good 
or evil according to circumstances, Of such things a large 
number are good or bad according as the use of them is mod- 
erate or excessive, and this may be said of constraint or re- 
straint of trade, inasmuch as they are connected with partner- 
ship. Their effect in ordinary partnerships is to stimulate a 
healthy competition. When C finds that his business is falling 
off on account of the partnership between A and B, he looks 
up D and proposes a partnership for their mutual protection. 
Such competition is for the public good. It keeps prices within 
reasonable limits and procures good service, It must be ob- 
served, too, that the constraint and restraint of trade follow 
such operations only indirectly. But should A and B approach 
C and D and propose a merger to keep the trade in their hands 
to the exclusion of the rest of the alphabet, then constraint and 
restraint of trade are sought directly as the means of enriching 
A B C and D to the detriment of the public good, and so they 
become an evil to be removed by public authority. 

This evil is the greater when, as is too often the case, the 
merger is in the matter of the necessaries of life, or of public 
utilities. The first step is to drive all rivals out of the field, and 
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in taking it the merging companies often violate justice. When 
this is accomplished the trust becomes master of the situation. 
Speculatively speaking one may say that it is possible that it 
will not abuse its power against producers, consumers, or em- 
ployees. On the other hand, it is possible that it will; and this 
possibility gives public authority the right to supervise its op- 
erations, and see that it does not sacrifice the common welfare 
to the private advantage of its members. Experience may show 
that this happens so frequently as to justify general legislation 
in the matter, and even the absolute forbidding of mergers, es- 
pecially when there is question of those companies which, as 
we have pointed out, either on account of their nature and the 
privileges they have received, or on account of the matter in 
which they are engaged, have a particular regard to the public 
welfare. 

On the part of public authority, nevertheless, great prudence 
is necessary. If it has the duty of protecting the public good, 
it must not ignore the rights of the subject companies. It would 
do a great wrong were it to abdicate its functions and become 
the servant of corporations and trusts: it would do as great a 
wrong were it to yield to noisy clamors and see in corporations 
and trusts only the public enemy. It should call experienced and 
trustworthy men to its councils. It should hear patiently both 
sides of the question. It should examine exhaustively, judge 
wisely, execute vigorously. It should protect the rights of all, 
of the public, of the companies, of their rivals, and especially of 
their employees. We have just come across the statement of 
the results of an investigation into the wages paid by a great 
transcontinental road which received extraordinary assistance 
from public authority. In one of its chief yards the minimum 
wages was $55 per month and half the staff was receiving that 
amount. The maximum was $105 per month. The average, even 
for married men, was $75 per month. Moreover the employ- 
ment was not permanent. With the closing of the lakes there is 
always a reduction of the force. Yet this company pays share- 
holders dividends of about 10 per cent. It issues stock from 
time to time to them at a price much below the average market 
price. The farmers for whose benfit it was chartered and helped 
complain bitterly of its freight charges. The Pacific coast cities 
say that their industries are held back in the same way. Such 
things are not to be condoned because its chief proprietor gives 
lavishly to colleges, hospitals, etc. They should be investigated 
and what.is wrong should be set right. 1h Me 


EDUCATION 


Harvard’s Reform in its Methods of Education 

It is gratifying to learn that Harvard proposes a thorough 
reform in its methods of education, but it will be difficult for 
the uninitiated to grasp the meaning of the official announce- 
ment proclaiming this intention. The Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences declares it as essential to a bachelor’s degree that there 
should be “a special final examination upon each student’s field 
of concentration within the field of the division of history, gov- 
ernment and economics.” How a student can concentrate his 
attention to a field within a field will stagger the imagination 
of the average man, but perhaps it is the printer who is to 
blame, and not the distinguished faculty. After having con; 
centrated his attention on his particular field he is to stand a 
special final examination. But whether the subjects of examina- 
tion mentioned are to be of themselves sufficient to obtain a 
Harvard B.A. degree is not clear. For an educated man it will 
be a rather meagre outfit, but at all events the reform is re- 
garded by those who are more or less associated with Harvard, 
as being momentous. It is held to be another blow at the idea 
of a college as “an attractive resort for the sons of the well- 
to-do to idle away four years, with the assistance of tutors in 
luxurious dormitories or equally luxurious clubs.” 
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Commenting on the matter, the Evening Post adds that “it is 


also a clear departure from the elective system which was once . 


the chief distinction of Harvard, and most important of all, it 
means another far reaching step towards placing the American 
university tfaining on a par with that received abroad,” a remark 
which will go far to shatter the widespread American conceit 
that we have little or nothing to learn from effete Europe in the 
matter of education. 

We fully agree with the writer when he says that “the disap- 
pearance of the old rigorous courses in classics removed the 
chief source of the moral and mental discipline in the graduates 
of earlier years, even though their range might be limited. They 
had no smattering of a dozen or fifteen subjects, but they knew 
what they knew well, and more than tHat, by mastering certain 
branches of knowledge they had laid the foundations for attack- 
ing and conquering others.” It would be difficult to state the 
case more succinctly and more correctly. The wise men who 
centuries ago made the studies of the classics one of the es- 
sentials of college education knew what they were doing in 
availing themselves of the study of Latin and Greek as an in- 
strument for cultivating exact thinking and exact writing, and 
also, because of the difficulties that had to be overcome in ob- 
taining a mastery of those languages, an excellent opportunity 
was afforded for strengthening the moral fibre of the students ; 
making them in brief, not weaklings but men. 

It is to be regretted that so many modifications of the classical 
course have been admitted in colleges whose traditional studies 
had been for centuries the Greek and Latin classics. Had they 
stuck to their colors they would have been in the lead to- 
day in the field of education. Now, after so much useless dis- 
sipation of energy there is to be a return to those old-fashioned 
methods, which looked for thoroughness and exactness and 
not to “the pedantic acquirement of facts, a process which has 
far too often passed for broad knowledge and humane culture.” 
Colleges that were established for education and not for numbers 
should never have lost sight of this fact. If the report just 
published by the Student Council, which is based on the esti- 
mate of the Harvard University Register, be correct, there will 
be no difficulty in understanding the lack of educational 
“thoroughness” which is said to prevail in that institution. 

More than $1,500,000 is spent annually by Harvard students 
for necessaries and luxuries over and above board, room rent, 
and tuition. Clothing costs the students something over $600,000. 
The bill for smoking is estimated at $98,225, and drinks cost 
$73,500, which is $2,000 more than is paid for books. Theatre 
tickets, suppers after the show, and taxi-cab fares amount to 
more than $200,000. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Not long since the Holy Father received in audience the 
“Apostolic Union,” a league of secular priests, of which His 
Holiness has been a member since the time when he was a 
simple priest of the diocese of Venice. The league is of French 
origin, but with aspirations for international expansion, and is 
intended to strengthen the priestly character in its members. 
Whe occasion of its meeting in Rome was to celebrate the jubilee 
of its foundation. In the address presented to the Pontiff by 
its president, Mgr. Labeurier, the latter emphasized the filial 
devotion particularly due from the league to the Holy Father, 
a devotion of love, veneration and obedience. In his reply the 
Holy Father, after insisting upon the personal holiness aimed 
at by the league for its members, turned to the question of the 
love of the Pope. “The Pope,” he said, “is the guardian of 
faith and morals; the depository of the principles which make 
for the moral dignity of the family, the greatness of the State, 
the sanctity of souls; the counsellor of prince and people; the 


Head whom none can feel it servitude to serve, for he is the, 
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representative of God Himself; the father by excellence, in 
whom coalesce all that is loving, sacred and godlike in father- 
hood. And yet love and loyalty to him are not of word but in 
deed. Personal love tends to conformity of view, of will, of 
desire with the person beloved. Love of the Pope is not found 
in canvassing his dispositions, his commands, the length to 
which obedience should go and in what matters to obey him. 
Love of the Pope is not manifested in declarations that he has 
not spoken distinctly (as though he were bound to repeat his. 
will in every ear); not in bringing in question his orders on 
the ready pretext of the disobedient that it is not the Pope who: 
commands, but those who surround him; not in limiting the 
field of exercise of his authority, nor in preferring to the au- 
thority of the Pope the authority of others, however learned 
scholars they may be, who in spite of all their scholarship show 
their lack of holiness by discord with the Sovereign Pontiff.” 
“This,” he added, “is the outpouring of a heart grieved by the 
conduct of many of the clergy, who give themselves over to 
criticism and censure of the wishes and utterances of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff.” 

It is self-evident enough that the conduct thus deplored is 
a mockery of love and loyalty, whatever. else -its defendants 
may fancy it is; but what is a curious phase of the attitude of 
mind of the clerical censors of the Vatican is that under no 
civil government on earth do sensible men think to qualify their 
obedience by the fact that government orders are instigated by 
the ministers or even by unofficial friends in the entourage of 
prince or president, nor do they seek to avoid judicial decisions. 
by forever claiming that the highest tribunal in the realm is 
exceeding its constitutional powers, and by obtruding the private 
views of distinguished lawyers as paramount to the official de- 
cisions of the court. Even in academic circles where a magi- 
sterial authority is exercised, we do not expect to find the 
student body eternally contradicting the teachings of the uni- 
versity until the matter is made one of solemn decision expelling 
dissentients from membership in the university. These para- 
doxes seem reserved for the government of the Prince spiritual 
who is assured of more divine guidance than all the princes of 
the world; for that spiritual tribunal, which even historically 
outranks all other tribunals in the security ‘of its decisions and in 
its judgment of its own jurisdiction; for that teaching oracle 
which has the promise of the assistance of the Holy Spirit in 
all its teachings of faith and morals even to the measure of in- 
fallibility in the last resort. It would be unkind to seek for 
particular explanations of this in an exaggerated national spirit 
or in personal pride of intellect, and perhaps it may be as well 
to let it rest as the result, highly blameworthy: withal, of the 
common weakness of human nature in times when the world, 
the flesh and the devil are insistent on having their innings. The 
self-sufficiency of members of the ship’s crew is an annoyance, 
to say the least, to the Captain of Peter’s Bark. The sea-lawyer 
is always a nuisance aboard ship. ~ 


There were more than 800 priests attending the Fourteenth 
Diocesan Synod, which was held, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, on December 10, his Eminence Cardinal Farley pre- 
siding. In his address to them the Cardinal made an earnest 
plea in behalf of the proposed unification in the Catholic United 
Works of all the parochial societies, devoted to education, 
charity or social reform, for greater efficiency. The Catholic laity 
has already been invited to take part in this movement, and the 
Cardinal requested the clergy to encourage the laity and to co- 
operate in every way in bringing about the betterment of the 
poor, the protection of the faith of the people and the suppres- 
sion of the vicious and criminal agencies that are organized 
against the best interests of society, law and order, the Chris- 
tian home, religious and civil authority. 

Cardinal Farley congratulated the clergy of the archdiocese 
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on their excellent parochial organizations which had brought 
about a large increase in the number of schools and churches, 
some twenty-five schools having been opened in the last two 
years since the last synod. The attendance of the children has 
reached 80,938. 


Cardinal Farley has appointed the Rev. William J. Jordan, an 
assistant at St. Monica’s Church, as local director of the Chinese 
Catholic Mission, to succeed the Rev. Vincent Montanar, who 
is now working among the Chinese Catholics in Montreal. Father 
Jordan will organize a day nursery for the Chinese children, and 
a Sunday school for the adults. The expense will be borne by 
the Cardinal, who established the mission four years ago. 


Brother Philip, professor at Mount St. Joseph’s College, Irving- 
ton, Md., celebrated on December 8, his golden jubilee as a 
member of the Congregation of Xaverian Brothers. He is the 
first who entered the order in this country to complete fifty 
years of service. Born in Charlestown, Mass., he entered the 
order in 1862. For ten years he was president of the Xaverian 
College, at Louisville, Ky., and for nineteen years director of 
St. Peter’s High School, at Richmond, Va. 


SCIENCE 


Horace Lee Washington, American Consul, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, reports a new sound indicator, the invention of William 
and Gerald Hodgkinson, two young electricians. The inven- 
tion consists of a large drum, nine feet in diameter, which 1s 
slung aloft, away from any possible interference from deck 
sounds, and is provided with sixteen receiving mouths, which 
gather in all the sound waves. At the base of the mouths are 
fixed contact breakers, which, while stable to ordinary me- 
chanical vibrations, are sensitive to general sound waves. 
Each of these receivers is responsible for sounds from a par- 
ticular direction. The contract breakers are connected elec- 
trically to a relay case, consisting of relays equivalent to the 
number of receivers, in turn being connected to a box fitted 
with a circle of electric lamps, to the same number as the 
receivers, which will indicate the direction of the sounds. As 
often as a sound reaches the contact breakers the electric 
circuit is disturbed, thus operating the relays and at the same 
time lighting the lamps on the indicator. If the sound is 
near, then more than one lamp will be ignited, but as the 
units are standardized, the direction of the sound wave is 
shown by a line dividing the sections operated. At distances 
over one mile only one lamp is lighted, and the direction is 
clearly indicated. In case the sound wave comes from the 
right of the ship the lamps on the right of the circle are 
illuminated; if from the left, then the lamps on the left, and 
finally if from directly ahead, then the lamps pointing in that 
direction. With a passing vessel successive units are operated, 
thus defining the course upon which the ship is steering. The 
apparatus permits of being located at a position most. con- 
venient to the ship’s officer. 


Dr. Henry Heiskell, marine chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, communicates an interesting article from 
the pen of Professor Howard T. Barnes entitled “Icebergs 
and their location in navigation.” It is stated that the ice- 
bergs met with in the North Atlantic. each year are, with a 
few exceptions, traceable to Western Greenland. The sizes 
of the pieces set adrift in these regions vary greatly: but 
bergs 60 to 100 feet to the top of their walls, with spires 
and pinnacles from 200 to 250 feet high, are most commonly 
encountered. The length of such an average berg is from 
300 to 500 yards. The depth of these floating masses is 
variously estimated from 7 to 8 times their height, though 


this is not always the case. It is quite possible that a berg 
be as high out of water as it is deep below the surface, since 
the submergence depends entirely on the mass and not on 
the height. These bergs are in process of formation the 
year round along the entire extent of the Greenland coast- 
line. Their presence is a constant menace to the mariner 
and their position, owing to their rapid movement by wind 
and current, an uncertainty. 

Experienced navigators rely, in great measure, on the so- 
called ice “blinks” for the detection of these spectres of the 
deep. These “blinkings” are occasioned by the reflection of 
the scattered rays of light from the sky from the white sur- 
face of the berg. In foggy weather the ice is perceived 
by its dark appearance. Dr. Barnes critically analyzes 
the belittling of temperature-variations for the detection of 
ice floes. The method he says followed by navigators is 
to dip a canvas bucket over the side and bring up a sample 
of sea water. The interval of time between the dipping of the 
water and the report of the reading may be anything from 
5 to 10 minutes. In the meantime the ship has sailed some 
miles beyond the point of observation. 

It is not surprising, in the light of such proceedings, that 
no value can be attached to measurements of this type. 
More scientific recordings made by the author himself are 
instanced and the results indicated. A continuous record of 
the temperature of the sea was obtained between Halifax 
and Bristol, A micro-thermometer was used, the bulb of the 
instrument being placed in sea water, drawn continuously 
from the circulating water of the engine at a point within a 
few feet of the intake mouth, situated about 16 feet below 
the water line. The wires passed through the engine room 
to the office of the Chief Engineer where the recorder was 
set up. The iceberg effects were unmistakable when passing 
into the ice track. In general it may be said that an iceberg 
will make itself felt in the first place by a rapid rise of 
temperature as it is approached. In the immediate vicinity 
of the berg the temperature falls quickly. In regions where 
icebergs are in close proximity, safe navigation will be 
found impossible, as no isothermal line can lead to a berg. 


The United States Government’s latest achievement in 
aerial telegraphy has been declared a success. The plant, 
located at Fort Meyer, Arlington Heights, Virginia, claims to 
be the most powerful wireless station of the world, having a 
sending radius of at least three thousand miles. The antennze 
swing from three towers, which are, one 800 and the two 
others 650 feet above mean sea level. The workrooms have 
been rendered sound-proof, thus increasing the efficiency of 
operation. According to official report, the total number of 
radiotelegraphic stations along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
the North Pacific Ocean and Alaska is 136. Of this number 
seventy are under the control of our Government. Those of 
the Philippine Islands, ten in number, are superintended by 
the Jesuit Fathers connected with the Philippine Weather 
Bureau. F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


Brother Jercme, one of the oldest members of the community, 
and for many years the president of St. Francis College, Brook- 
lyn, died at the Collegey on December 13. He was born in 
Ireland seventy-nine years ago and had been in this country 
fifty-four years. He became a Franciscan Brother in Ireland 
when a young man, and together with several other members 
of that order laid the foundation for the college of which he 
afterward became president. He had the position for twenty- 
five years. Brother Jerome celebrated his golden jubilee several 
years ago. 
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CHRONICLE 


Hard Coal Trust DecisionThe Government lost its 
fight before the Supreme Court of the United States to 
have the anthracite coal carrying railroads and their af- 
filiated coal companies declared to be in a general com- 
bination in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. The 
court, however, affirmed the decree of the lower court, 
ordering the dissolution of the Temple Iron Company, 
by which the principal railroads and their coal companies 
were found to have strangled a project to build a com- 
peting road into the anthracite fields in 1898 and by 
which monopolizing schemes could be put into execution 
handily in the future. One of the special things com- 
plained of in the suit was the system of “65 per cent. con- 
tracts,’ whereby the railroad coal companies agreed to 
pay the “independents” forever 65 per cent. of the price 
of coal at New York harbor. The court held that these 
contracts were plainly in violation of the law. Attorney- 
General Wickersham expressed the belief that the de- 
cision “will so completely destroy the combination which 
now controls the price of anthracite that it must result in 
a distinct measure of relief to the public.” 


Verdict for Tobacco Companies.—The suit for treble 
damages under the Sherman law brought by E. Locker 
& Co., tobacco jobbers, against the American Tobacco 
Company and the Metropolitan Tobacco Company, was 
decided in the United States District Court in favor of 
the defendants. Locker & Co. sued the defendant cor- 
poration for $100,000 damages on the ground that the 
old American Tobacco Company refused to sell to them 
any of its products and compelled them to buy these goods 
through its own jobber, the Metropolitan Tobacco Com- 
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pany, as a result of which the plaintiff was practically 
driven out of business. In directing the jury to return a 
verdict in favor of the defendants, Judge Mayer said it 
was for the jury to decide when there was a question of 
fact. In this case the question was purely one of law and 
the decision rested with the court. Counsel for Locker 
& Co. asked the court permission to appeal. 


Day Fixed for Opening Canal.—The day on which the 
Spaniards first espied the Pacific from “a peak in Da- 
rien,” or Balboa’s Day, has been selected as the date of 
the passage of the first ship through the Panama Canal. 
September 25, 1913, will be the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of that event. Balboa first caught sight of the Pacific 
not at Panama, but a hundred miles to the east, in the 
Darien region. But as the New York Tribune observes, 
the commemoration may well be made at Panama. The 
names of Cristobal and Colon have been given to the 
places at the Caribbean end of the canal and that of 
Balboa to its Pacific terminal. The historical commem- 
oration will be completed by the actual opening of the 
canal on Balboa’s Day, after four hundred years. 


No Successor to Mr. Reid.—President Taft announced 
through Secretary Hilles that the post of Ambassador to 
Great Britain, made vacant by the death of Whitelaw 
Reid, will not be filled by him. He understands that 
President-elect Wilson is considering a man for the Lon- 
don post, and he does not wish to appoint one who can 
serve at best for only a few months. The post at London 
will now be vacant until March, and it will be the first 
time in many years that the United States has been with- 
out an Ambassador at the Court of St. James. The Brit- 
ish government paid special military and naval honors to 
Mr. Reid’s body and sent it home on the warship Natal. 
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Mexico.—By a very large majority, Sefior de la Barra, 
at one time temporary Vice-President, has been elected 
Governor of the State of Mexico, He was the candi- 
date of the Catholic National Party. One of the most 
illustrious members of this party, Sr. Gonzalez, died at 
the close of November. The new Secretary of State, 
Don Rafael Hernandez, lately visited the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Mgr. Boggiani; and requested him to influence the 
hierarchy in the interests of peace, It is said, that he 
even suggested Papal intervention. The Revista Cato- 
lica of Las Vegas says that the insurgent General Felix 
Diaz, condemned to be shot, was reprieved because 
the Masonic brotherhood requested it. The review 
publishes a statement of President Madero, in which 
he promises to fulfil his duty of a good Mason towards 
his country and humanity. 


Argentina.—Six times as large as Spain, Argentina's 
seven millions of population are rapidly growing through 
Italian and Spanish immigration. It is estimated that 
from 100,000 to 200,000 persons leave Spain annually for 
this flourishing South-American Republic. In April, 1912, 
the last month for which official statistics have appeared, 
12,438 emigrants went out from all parts of Spain; and 
9,295 of these sailed to Argentina, One chief cause of 
the attraction is found in the favorable laws. The Catho- 
lic Church, the established religion, is keeping pace with 
the material advance, although outside the large cities there 
is great lack of religious ministry ; and Voltairianism and 
indifference are far from being unknown. Revolutionary 
and radical Freemasonry have had enormous influence, 
especially over the government, Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video having been long regarded as centres of anarchist 
propaganda. The population of these cities is not, even 
now, remarkable for religious or exalted morality. 


Things are, however, greatly changed for the better;- 


and the reaction is due in no small degree to the young 
generation of the better class. 


Canada.—The Royal George is being repaired tem- 
porarily at Halifax. The public would like to know 
what use there was in bringing a floating dock across the 
Atlantic if ships within a hundred and fifty miles of it 
are to be sent to England for repairs in the stormy win- 
ter season; and when officers and crew refuse to risk 
their lives in such a voyage, are to be sent away to the 
Halifax dry dock. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
will have four tracks to Calgary, and two to Vancouver 
within two or three years. It hopes to have four tracks 
as far as Brandon in time for next year’s harvest. The 
Empress of Asia and the Empress of Russia will begin 
their voyages between Vancouver and China next spring. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway announces that it will be 
compelled to order other ships of the same class by the 
increasing trade with Japan and China. It is proposed 
to carry the latest Quebec marriage case, mentioned in 
our last issue, to the Privy Council in England. This 


would mean a definite construction of the Quebec Con- 
stitution. Some Liberals are complaining that the 
Governor-General’s family are showing themselves par- 
tisans of Mr. Borden. The ground of complaint seems 
to be that the Duchess of Connaught and the Princess 
Patricia attended the House to hear the former’s speech 
on his naval proposals, and did not pay the same com- 
pliment to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speaking on the other 
side. But.reasons for this, other than partisanship, can 
be found very readily. 


Great Britain—As Parliament has adjourned, noth- 
ing would be happening in the political world, were it 
not for the Suffragists, who are keeping up their war 
against society by destroying letters, cutting telephone 
wires, sending in false alarms of fire, and so on. Mag- 
istrates warn the culprits that persistence in their prac- 
tices will oblige them to impose severe sentences; but as 
no Suffragist has any idea of working out any sentence 
of more than a week’s imprisonment, or a fortnight’s, the 
warnings are quite inefficacious. The resignation of 
Sir Francis Bridgeman is still a subject of discussion. 
It is now attributed to Winston Churchill’s interference 
with the special functions of the Sea Lords and the Fleet 
Commanders. The relief ship for Captain Scott’s 
Antarctic expedition has sailed from New Zealand, and 
is expected to reach him by the end of January. There 
is much eagerness to learn whether he reached the Pole. 
The King has commanded his private secretary to 
inform the public of the truth of the report that for the 
last twenty-one years he has fulfilled scrupulously a 
promise to his mother, that he would read a chapter in 
the Bible daily. This, we fancy, makes George V unique 
among British sovereigns, and must give comfort to all 
his true subjects; for “God will not fail him who does 
what lies in his power here and now,” is a principle that 
Catholics hold, and the King’s statement will cause many 
prayers to be made that it may find an application in 
him. 


Ireland.—The last division on the Home Rule Bill in 
the committee stage of the House of Commons showed a 
majority of 147, and the later clauses of the Bill had 
majorities considerably exceeding the Government’s 
normal strength, Gladstone carried his Bill through 
committee in 1893 by forty votes. Just before the final 
vote there was a significant occurrence. Mr, Campbell, 
M. P. for Trinity College, Dublin, asked and obtained 
leave to withdraw his amendment, already accepted by 
the Government, excluding Trinity from Irish control 
and reserving it tothe Imperial Parliament. The majority 
of the Professors and Undergraduates of Trinity had re- 
pudiated his action, though its Governing Board sup- 
ported him. He made it clear that the Unionists expected 
the Bill to become law and were also prepared to submit 
to the inevitablé:. All Ireland will now be under the 
jurisdiction of the new Parliament. The amendment in- 
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hibiting the Irish Government from lowering duties im- | San Giuliano, declared that the Triple Alliance had been 


posed by Great Britain applies only to Customs, but these 
cover two-thirds of the entire taxation and include the 
indirect ‘taxes that bear most heavily on the poor. The 
important Exchequer Board, which will determine the 
existing cost of Irish services, the yield of Imperial taxes 
in Ireland and independent Irish taxes, and the net tax- 
revenue transferable from the British to the Irish Treas- 
ury, will consist of two Irish and two British representa- 
tives, and a chairman appointed by the Crown, who will 
act as umpire but will not have a casting vote. The Irish 
Parliament will assemble on “the first Tuesday in the 
eighth month after the passing of the act.” Should the 
House of Lords persist in rejecting the Bill, the final 
Passage could take place May 9, 1914, two years after 
the Bill was read a second time. A large meeting of 
distinguished Irish non-Catholics, held recently in Lon- 
don, declared for Home Rule and denounced the using 
or fostering of anti-Catholic bigotry in opposition to it. 
Mr. Lough, M. P., the Chairman, said they represented 
the true Protestant minority of Ireland, who were per- 
secuted by the Catholic majority, and knew that Home 
Rule brought not evil to them as Protestants but bless- 
ings to them as Irishmen. Canon Lilley said, “Protestant 
Ulster was hag-ridden by the prejudices of a bygone- 
age,” but self-government would prove a solvent of their 
religious bitterness. 


Rome.—The latest issue of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 


announces that L’Avvenire d'Italia, II: Momento, Il 


Corriere d'Italia, Il Corriere di Sicilia and L’Italia are 
not recognized as being in harmony with the pontifical 
directions and rules contained in the Letter of His Holi- 
ness to the Lombard Episcopate on July 1st. The five 
papers mentioned form a syndicate, and are under the 
direction of the Societa Editrice Romana. Although 
their prevailing spirit is one of Opposition to anti- 
clericalism, to war against religion, especially to the de- 
Christianization of schools, and also to the creation of a 
lay State, yet on the other hand, they paid no attention 
to the deplorable condition of the Holy See. They ad- 
dressed themselves to a reading public, which was Italian 
first and Catholic afterwards, and which was not dis- 
posed to submit to the directions of the Holy See, even 
at a time of crisis like the present. These papers cov- 
ered the greater part of Italy, and were to be found in 
nearly all the presbyteries, monasteries, convents and 
Catholic Associations. They checked the circulation of 
the yellow press, indeed, but while claiming to be Cath- 
olic, absolutely ignored the question of the independence 
of the Holy See. It is suspected that the influence of 
these five papers prevented the newly appointed Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, who had condemned them, from taking 
his See. 


Italy.—Replying to some attacks in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Marchese di 


renewed because it was the strongest guarantee of the 
peace of Europe, and had been most helpful to Italy. 
Referring to the Balkan question, he expressed the 
opinion that Albania neutralized would be a factor of 
political equilibrium in the Balkan peninsula. 


France.—M. Bourgeois, who, it is said, was backed by 
the almost unanimous desire of his party as candidate for 
the Presidency of the Republic, refused to permit his 
name to be used, on account of ill health. Among others, 
Deschanel and Poincaré are mentioned as possibles. It 
is thought that if Poincaré desires the place the others 
will withdraw. 


Germany.—A chancellor and cabinet crisis is expected 
in Germany. Serious disagreements have sprung up be- 
tween v. Bethman Hollweg, and Delbriick, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Interior, as well as between v. 
Heeringer, the Minister of War, and Kithn, the Secre- 
tary of State for Finance, The Emperor likewise is said 
to be disaffected towards the Imperial Chancellor, and a 
change in office is expected to take place as soon as po- 
litical conditions make this possible. A coal strike in 
the Saar district has taken on enormous proportions. 
Various Christian Unions of that section, with a mem- 
bership of 30,000, have likewise determined to take part 
in the strike, while still others are waiting further de- 
velopments. The Berliner wing of the Catholic work- 
ingmen, with 15,000 members, is similarly holding itself 
in expectation, An absolute general strike may be 
avoided if the employers are prepared to make timely 
concessions. At Ibbenbiiren, in Westphalia, 20,000 
textile workers are thrown out of employment by a lock- 
out, as the result of a strike begun in one of the in- 
dustries. The action has been taken at the instance of 
the Employers’ Union. In another section of Westphalia, 
at Achenbach, a terrible coal-dust explosion has cost 
the life of forty-three miners, and the complete list of 
the dead will probably be found to be even greater. 


Burial of Prince Luitpold—On December 19, the day 
set for the funeral, all Bavaria appeared to have poured 
into Munich to pay its last tribute to the beloved ruler. 
In the procession itself the military companies were fol- 
lowed by the members of the many religious orders and 
congregations of women as well as of men, in their vari- 
ous habits. Three archbishops and eight bishops marched 
in line. Immediately after the body of the venerated 
ruler came the new Prince Regent between Emperor 
Wilhelm of Germany and King Friedrich of Saxony, 
both wearing the Bavarian uniform. Following these, 
the heir apparent of Austria, Franz Ferdinand, and King 
Albert of Belgium walked side by side: The flower of 
European nobility and the leaders of the world’s diplo- 
macy were also present. Even the Socialist Representa- 
tives of the Bavarian Diet attended to a man, while the 
Catholic clergy were joined by the Protestant ministers 
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and the Jewish rabbis. The last blessing was given by 
the Archbishop v. Bettinger of Munich. 


Austria-Hungary.—The contest of violence among the 
Austro-Hungarian factions has given place to one of en- 
durance. The army demands were carried against the 
Czech obstructionists in the House of Representatives 
after a session which lasted thirteen hours. In a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Reichsrath the Czech radical Fresl 
held the floor for sixteen hours, the entire session con- 
tinued into the third day, and lasted uninterruptedly for 
fifty-six hours. The passageways of the House were 
turned into dormitories, and everywhere sofas were 
placed upon which the representatives could enjoy a short 
sleep when tired with speaking or listening to the in- 
terminable harangues. If the intention of the opposition 
to continue this method of warfare for two more days 
had been successful they could have interfered with the 
Government program of carring out its reforms before 
Christmas. At Pilsen in Bohemia, enormous demon- 
strations were held by the Czechs against the Government 
and in support of Servia. Not only the police, but even 
the troops were helpless, until the latter finally dispersed 
the crowds at the point of the bayonet. Oil upon 
troubled waters are the announcements that not only the 
reported murder of the Austro-Hugarian Consul Pro- 
schaska by the Servians, but likewise the rumors of out- 
rages inflicted upon him, which still continued in 
circulation for a long time, must be considered as entirely 
unfounded. The real grievances of Austria are compara- 
tively insignificant. It is asked, therefore, who the 


responsible parties are to whom these inventions are due, - 


which have kept the Austrian population in a constant 
ferment of excitement. With the feeling of resentment 
thus abated, one of the greatest obstacles to an agreement 
of Austria with Servia has been set aside. It is believed 
in London that Austria will concede a port upon the 
Adriatic to Servia on condition that it is used only as a 
commercial outlet. “I have endeavored ceaselessly to 
maintain peace,” said Count Berchtold, the Austrian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, “and I believe that peace will 
be preserved.” 


Turkey.—The Greeks are continuing the fight, and on 
December 17 a sharp engagement took place in the 
Dardanelles, in which four Turkish battleships, fighting 
practically under the protection of the forts, were forced 
to beat a hasty retreat. This action of the Greeks has 
caused a temporary suspension of the meetings of the 
London Peace Conference. It is reported that before 
the battle the Greek soldiers made the sign of the cross 
and kissed each other. The result of the battle is, of 
course, reported in a mutually contradictory fashion by 
Athens and Constantinople. According to the New York 
Herald the Turkish Admiral was killed, and the warship 
Barbarossa damaged.. In London they are awaiting the 
arrival of the special messenger from Constantinople, 
who is to bring the ultimatum of the Turks. In France, 


the Figaro takes a gloomy view of the situation, and 
fears a general war. On December 21 it was reported 
that it had been finally agreed among the conferees at 
London that Albania should be made an autonomous 
State and Servia is to have a commercial port on the 
Adriatic. All the governments interested are said to have 
virtually agreed to this arrangement. The question of 
the possession of Adrianople has not yet been settled. 
The latest accounts, however, are that the sky is again 
overcast. The trouble comes from both sides. The war 
element in Constantinople is anxious for a renewal of 
hostilities and the Allies are angry at the demand of the 
Porte for the revictualling of the beseiged fortresses of 
Adrianople, Scutari and Janina. The Greeks, it is said, 
have scored a second victory by repelling a Turkish fleet 
that began to bombard the Greek Island of Tenedos. The 
agreement not to strengthen the opposing forces during 
the armistice is regarded as a farce in many parts of the 
Balkans, as nothing is to prevent the Turks from sum- 
moning great armies to Anatolia, where they may be 
massed at Trebizond and immediately proceed to Con- 
stantinople when hostilities begin. The Skanderbeg Com- 
mittee has issued an angry protest against making Albania 
autonomous. It will not be Christian, but Moslem, and 
the Albanian Moslems are more fanatical than the Turks. 


Population of the Netherlands.—Aithough a detailed 
national census of the Netherlands is taken but once 
every decade, as for instance, in LESO PESO MOL eres 
a complete or general census is computed from time to 
time within their period from the registers of births and 
deaths, while the number of arrivals and departures is 
ascertained by an occasional house-to-house canvass. Ac- 
cording to official statistics the population of the Nether- 
lands on August 1, 1912, was 6,067,552. Amsterdam has 
a population of 583,000; Rotterdam, 442,300; -The 
Hague, 292,000, and Uecas 121,700. The increase don 
the year was 79,828. 


Japanese Press Censured.—Professor Nagai, of Wa- 
seda University, writing in the new monthly magazine 
Sekai-no Nippon, finds much to condemn in the news- 
papers of his country. Dealing with the shortcomings of 
the Japanese news writers, he declares that the native 
press fails in its duty to society by reporting neither 
fully nor fairly, by making no attempt to form public 
opinion and by ignoring great social problems in favor 
of idle tales. The unscrupulousness of Japanese reporters 
is notorious, says Professor Nagai, and numerous in- 
stances might be cited of injustice done through care- 
lessness in handling personal matters without respect 
to the character of the men and women in question, The 
Professor finds little honesty or courage in the Japanese 
papers ; they are slow to speak out on behalf of the people, 
they show little capacity to lead public opinion. His 
conclusion is that a revolution of the press is one of the 
most important ‘things which new Japan should aim to 
effect. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Holy Name 


The shedding of the first drops of the Precious Blood 
in the mystery of the Circumcision appears to spiritual 
writers’ as an ominous red in the morning sky of the 
sacred Infancy, presaging a day of sorrow and of trial, 
whose setting was to be amid the sad eclipse of Calvary. 
It may be regarded as at once a pledge and a prophecy 
of the final sacrifice; a part payment of that great ran- 
som which Heaven desired for the redemption of our 
fallen race, the full sum and total of which was to be 
reached only when the last drops of the Precious Blood 
were, like the first, to be poured forth for love of us. 

No less significant, however, is the name which then 
was given to the Child of Mary when the words of the 
law were fulfilled in His regard, “and My covenant shall 
be in your flesh for a perpetual covenant,” and He was 
thus enrolled in the book of the people of God :—a name 
which from all eternity had been decreed in the infinite 
Wisdom of God as most expressive of the divine mission 
of the Word Incarnate; a name which was announced by 
Gabriel to the Virgin before she conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and which was made known to Joseph in dream 
by the same angelic ministry; a name full of mystery and 
power, than which no other is given under heaven by 
which men may be saved; which, as the Apostle says, “is 
above all names, that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow of those that are in heaven, on earth, and 
under the earth; and that every tongue shall confess that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” 

In the Word Incarnate, the Substance of the Father 
and the Splendor of His Glory, was truly verified all 
that the prophets had foretold of the Messiah. Em- 
manuel, they had called him, God with us; Wonderful, 
Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to 
come, the Prince of Peace; our One Shepherd, the Lord 
our Just One, the Lord our God. Yet among all these 
names, which Scripture scholars lovingly enumerate, there 
was not to be found the special one which the Eternal 
Father had chosen for His Only Begotten Son made man 
to dwell among mankind. 

Perhaps most perfectly of all the prophets had holy 
Job expressed that name which from eternity was written 
in the Heart of God, because he himself was made most 
like to the future Christ in suffering, contempt, abandon- 
ment and utter annihilation in the sight of men, a worm 
and no man, “For I know,” he cried in his affliction, 
“that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall rise 
out of the earth, and shall be clothed again with my skin, 
and in my flesh I shall see my God.” For this in truth 
was the Messiah to be born, that He might redeem us 
from our sins and might raise us up with Him on the last 
day; and this likewise is the meaning of His name as 
explained by the Infinite Himself through His angel 
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messenger to Joseph: “And thou shalt call His name 
Jesus. For He shall save His people from their sins,” 

Not, therefore, the power of God, His justice, His holi- 
ness or His majesty was to be most intimately implied in 
that name of Jesus. Something greater and sweeter even 
than Fatherhood itself of the world to come, which the 
prophet had foretold of Him, was to be contained in that 
all-sacred name. It tells us, not of the life that was first 
given, but of the life which when lost was ineffably re- 
stored to us. It tells us, not of the creative power which 
by a single act of the omnipotent Will could call us into 
being, but of the infinite love which wished to annihilate 
itself for us, to take on the form of a slave, to become 
sin itself, in the strong language of the Apostle, in order 
that it might gather into its single bosom and upon its 
own devoted head the punishment that should have fallen 
upon us all, and so, dying for us upon the cross, be our 
redemption. It tells us of a love which not merely re- 
turned to us the life that had been lost, but which like- 
wise made it precious beyond all price by the infinite 
ransom that it offered. All this is summed up in the 
single ineffable name of Jrsus, that is Saviour. 

Jesus, Saviour—expressing all the hope in the strength 
of which Adam could go forth into a world that was to 
bear for him the thorn and thistle! Jesus, Saviour—the 
name wherein are realized all the longings of the Patri- 
archs and Prophets, which gave their courage to the 
Martyrs, their purity to the Virgins, their mission to the 
Apostles, their faith and hope and charity to all the 
countless armies of holy Confessors; the name whose 
mere mention falls like dew upon the purgatorial fires 
and whose salutation, sent up from a loving heart, un- 
locks the gates of heaven, which first flew open wide at 
the utterance of that sacred word for the King of glory 
to enter in. 

In the name of Jesus the Apostles worked their mira- 
cles. The man born lame leaped up as it fell from the 
lips of Peter, and the evil spirit fled from the afflicted girl 
as Paul pronounced it in the streets of Philippi. In the 
name of Jesus the first martyr yielded up his spirit, while 
the heavens opened before his eyes. It was the name 
spoken at the mystery of the Incarnation and written over 
the head of the Crucified—the name in which all our 
actions should begin and end: “All whatsoever you do, 
in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father in Him.” 

How weak, then, must appear to us all the praises of 
the poets and the saints that have been raised in its honor, 
proclaiming it to be as honey to the palate, as music to 
the ear, as odors of all sweetness to the nostrils, as rav- 
ishment unspeakable to all the senses which revel in its 
delights, like bees in the heart of the rose. Wrapt in this 
ecstasy of joy, the poet Crashaw sings of it, 


“Sweet name, in thy each syllable 
A thousand blest Arabias dwell.” 


Jos—EpH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 
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Selling Children into Slavery 


There is a story going the rounds of the press, 
that in the Tyrol children are actually being sold 
by their parents as slaves. The little ones are 
gathered together under the care of a priest and taken 
to the market, where they are put up at auction and in- 
spected by prospective purchasers like so many cattle. 
Thus a sturdy lad brought as high as $60; some of the 
older girls netted their parents $60, and some of the 
tinier went for $15. 

This sounds gruesome enough to satisfy the most 
morbid reader, and what makes it worse is, that there 
are a certain number of facts which give plausibility to 
the tale, but they are so highly colored that an utterly 
false picture is presented to the public. Hence, an ac- 
count based on authentic records, will be of interest. 

The facts are these. Tyrol and Vorarlberg, though 
picturesque countries, are by no means rich; indeed, 
some portions are so poor that they barely afford a liveli- 
hood to the inhabitants. This is particularly true of the 
Ill Valley, Kloster Valley and Bregenzerwald, in Vorarl- 
berg, and of the Lech Valley, Stanzer Valley, and Upper 
Inn Valley, in Tyrol. But just across the German 
boundary, in the so-called Schwabenland (Bavaria, 
Wirttemberg, Baden and Hohenzollern) it is different. 
Here are wealth and plenty, abundant work and a great 
demand for laborers. The peasants of Schwabenland 
are, for the most part, prosperous landowners. They 
need help from outside to till their fields, to develop their 
orchards, and to raise their cattle. This help comes to 
them from Tyrol and Vorarlberg, whose inhabitants are 
related to them in manners and customs and speak their 
language. For centuries men and women have left their 
mountain homes and earned in Schwabenland what their 
own country could not give them, a decent livelihood. 
The sturdy mountaineers, intensely attached to their 
Alpine homes, invariably returned when winter ap- 
proached to live on their small savings until spring and 
the prospects of good wages.or dire necessity brought 
them back to Schwabenland. But in the meantime their 
experiences and their success had been rehearsed in the 
little village, and others likewise ventured across the 
boundary, found occupation and returned for the winter, 
as their friends had done before them. Yet there was 
abundant work for more, heavier work for men and 
women and light work for children, if these wished to 
go. They wished it, and their parents approved. 
Gradually it became the custom to entrust children to 
worthy peasants in Schwabenland for the summer 
months. They were well fed and clothed, received a 
small salary and acquired a more useful and extensive 
knowledge of husbandry than the few acres of their 
parents could give them. But with the growing yearly 
emigration of children abuses crept in also, but never 
such as to justify the use of the word slavery. The 
Schwabenkinder, or Hiitekinder, as these children were 


called, left home by the hundreds, all wanted employ- 
ment and could easily get it, but the peasants could not 
be running after them continually. So, eventually, satis- 
factory arrangements were concluded according to which 
groups of children were conducted by an elder leader, at 
a fixed time, to the nearest and most accessible towns of 
Schwabenland, and from there were conducted by 
their prospective employers to their temporary homes. 
The method of getting them employment was prac- 
tical enough, but savored somewhat of the old slave 
markets, and assumed new odium from the fact 
that it took place on the big cattle market days of 
these towns. Why were these days chosen? Because, in 


point of time, they were most convenient, since they oc- 


curred in early spring, and also because they afforded 
the best opportunities of procuring a suitable employer, 
since every wealthy peasant in Schwabenland came there, 
either to buy or to sell, or to make arrangements for 
future business transactions. 

The hopeful youngsters, still under the care of their 
parents or guides, stood in line on the market square, 
while peasants who needed their help selected those who 
seemed suitable, then stated the terms under which they 
were willing to employ them, and when all parties con- 
cerned were satisfied they took their charges home with 
them, where a new life and new experiences awaited 
them. But, as a rule, this was done only after most 
solemn promises and many assurances on the part of the 
kindhearted peasants that no harm would come to the 
children. Hence, the method of securing an employer, 
and the time of doing so soon became fixed, and received 
the name of ‘“Kindermarkt,”’ children-market. 

It will not surprise anyone to hear that soon very 
serious abuses crept in, which neither legislation nor 
private protest was able to remove. Money greed, human 
passions and bad example do harm everywhere, and they 
did harm to many of the Schwabenkinder. This was alt? 
the harder to control, as there were no mountain rail- 
ways when this practice originated, and the poor children 
had to make the journey on foot or in a wagon, if they 
were fortunate enough, putting up for the night in any 
stable or inn they might find, where they were often 
robbed of their slender earnings, or of their virtue. 

It is not definitely known when these Kindermarkts 
took their rise, but it is quite probable that they began 
in the first years of the nineteenth century. The wars of 
Napoleon had brought misery and poverty into Europe, 
and forced women and children to work the fields which 
their soldier husbands and fathers had abandoned. The 
Kindermarkt then became an established usage. To 
remedy the inevitable abuses of this emigration, 
Father Schépf, of Schnann, once a Schwabenkind him- 
self, founded a society, the Hutekinderverein, and a 
new and better state of affairs began, its object being 
to see that the. children should find employment with 
good Catholic peasants, where their moral and physical 
welfare would be attended to, and that no children should 
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be sent abroad whose age or state of health would make | pointed officials bring the Schwabenkinder to their moun- 


their stay injurious. . 

Thus far we have obtained but a mere glimpse of this 
highly interesting social condition ; the practice still ex- 
ists, but it is now organized and well directed. The 
Hitekinderverein of Tyrol has met with much success 
in the past, and has every hope of seeing the complete 
fulfillment of its most sanguine expectations, 

A short account of its nature and work will 
probably be of interest. The board of directors consists 
of a chairman, secretary, treasurer and ten assistants. 
The chairman is elected for a term of three years. Every 
year several meetings of the board of directors are held 
in Landeck, Imst or Pettnen, in which the experiences 
and work of the past months are considered and plans 
are laid for the future. In early spring word is sent to the 
parish priest, or to the layman who represents the interests 
of the Verein in his village, requesting him to send in the 
names of those who desire to emigrate. Blanks are then 
filled out by the responsible agents, on which the name 
of the child, the names of his parents, the child’s age, 
state of health, and amount of received education, are 


carefully stated. After ascertaining that the parents are: 


really very destitute, that the child has attended school 
during at least four or five years, and has obtained a 
satisfactory report from competent authorities as to 
morals and health, the officers of the Verein place his 
name on the list as one of those who may emigrate to 
Schwabenland. Soon notice is again served to the agents 
that those children who have received permission are to 
‘be ready at a fixed time, when trustworthy persons, ap- 
pointed by the chairman, will get them, accompany them 
to Schwabenland and make sure that they receive good 
and honest employers. In the meantime, after a confer- 
ence with school and government authorities, passports are 
secured, special rates on railways and poat are provided, 
supper is ordered for the ‘youngsters in Landeck and 
breakfast in Bregenz, the leading newspapers of Wiirt- 
temberg and Baden are asked to publish the date and 
time of arrival of the Schwabenkinder or Hiitekinder in 
Friedrichshafen. 

Each child is provided with a certificate from the chair- 
man of the Verein, stating his or her name, age and place 
of residence, as also a letter to the parish priest of the 
place in which he is to work, asking him to look after the 
child’s interests, and to notify the chairman should he in 
any way require special attention. 

The employer is entitled to occupy the child in easier 
farm-work, fruit or hop-picking, in taking care of sheep 
or geese, in helping about the house and minding the 
children until Oct. 28th. He promises to treat the child 
kindly, to look after his moral and physical welfare, to 
send him or her regularly to Mass and catechism on 
Sundays and holy days, and also to afford, at least oc- 
¢casional, opportunities of receiving the Sacraments. 
Further, he pledges himself to accompany the child back 
to Friedrichshafen at the close of the term, when ap- 


tain homes. 

The wages received in 1911 were as follows: Mini- 
mum wage, 45 marks; maximum, 250 marks; average 
wage actually received, 129 marks. In addition to this 
sum the employer agrees to furnish each child, upon 


- leaving his service at the end of the season, two complete 


and new suits of clothes, including hats and shoes. It is 
not true that the children are underfed, or overworked. 
The food is abundant and nourishing, and with few ex- 
ceptions the youngsters are often better off than at home. 
Anyone acquainted with the good nature and kindly dis- 
position of the peasants of Schwabenland, and with the 
strong attachment of the mountaineers to their children, 
will not make the assertion, which the press is repeating : 
“It is well known by the parents that many of the children 
will not come back. They will have succumbed 
to overwork and underfeeding, and abusive treatment and 
homesickness. Every year many die off.” 

Such a state of affairs is not possible. These people 
are not savages. That the children suffer at times from 
homesickness cannot be denied, when even grown-ups 
have their spells, but there are too many looking after the 
children’s interests to allow them to die of homesickness, 
and much less from abusive treatment. The chairman 
of the Verein, besides making repeated inquiries about the 
Schwabenkinder, visits them in person yearly, at least 
once. This year Rev. Father Gaim made the visit on a 
bicycle in a little over two weeks. Each child was visited, 
although it required a tour of over seventy parishes to 
do so. Needless to say the visit has a splendid effect on 
children and their employers. Another most effective 
means for the protection of the Schwabenkinder is the 
black list, “das Schwarze-buch.” Charges brought 
against peasant employers, if found to be true, are en- 
tered in the “Schwarze-buch,” the peasant’s name is put 
on the black list, and no child is ever again entrusted to 
his care. If need be, the Verein prosecutes the peasants 
in behalf of the Hiitekinder. In the 21 years of its ex- 
istence it has brought into court and successfully won 
more than seventy cases, where a part of the salary had 
been withheld, or other contract broken. 

By making conditions severer, and by aiding the par- 
ents financially, the Verein has brought it about that the 
number of Hiitekinder was lowered to less than half. 

In 1892 there were about 400, this year the number 
was 160, of whom about 100 were 14 years of age. 
Conditions are improving rapidly. Vorarlberg is profit- 
ing by the experience of Tyrol. Here there is no Verein; 
the children are conducted by their parents to the homes 
of the peasants, the parents themselves making the ar- 
rangements for them. In 1911 the district of Bregenz 
sent 162 Htitekinder, the district of Feldkirch 55, and 
Bludenz 2%. The Vorarlberger Hiitekinder must get_ 
leave from the school authorities, and must be able to 
prove satisfactory attendance at school, of at least five 


years. Some who are refused go of their own accord, 
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but the number is small indeed. Considering the popu- 
lation of Tyrol and Vorarlberg, which is a little over a 
million inhabitants, the number of children thus em- 
ployed is very small, smaller, perhaps, than the percentage 
of child-workerg in other countries. Moreover, all get 
some schooling, good healthy occupations, and none are 
under eleven years of age. 

Of course, it would be far better not to permit the 
emigration at all, and to substitute some occupation at 
home. But the poverty of the people is too great. If 
stopped altogether, the children roam about without 
any occupation, and the evils intended to be removed 
grow greater. 

A few years more and the objectionable Kindermarkt 
will be a matter of history, and its extinction another 
victory of Catholic charity and sacrifice. 

PAUL RS SAUERI GL). 


Marshal Ney, the Hero of 1812* 


The appearance in an English translation a few months 
ago of Lieutenant-Colonel Labaume’s soldierly and 
graphic memoirs of the Moscow campaign of 1812, and 
the recent publication of Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge’s in- 
teresting biography of Marshal Ney, prove that the 
’ Napoleonic epic still weaves around us its mighty spell 
We can no more elude the magnetic sway of the imperial 
protagonist than the traveler on the shores of Naples 
can avoid the haunting presence of Vesuvius, blurring 
the horizon with its baleful vapors, or encrimsoning it 
with its fires. Napoleon Bonaparte, the victim of the 
folly and crime of 1812, once the victor of Marengo and 
Austerlitz, is one of the greatest landmarks of the modern 
age. He was buoyed up by all the tides of glory; he 
sounded all the depths of shame. Well nigh a hundred 
years after his death, he drags us back with a weird 
fascination to pore over the records of his campaigns, his 
captains, and the almost mythical story of his triumph 
and his fall. 

In “Napoleon’s Brothers” and ‘Joachim Murat,” Mr. 
Atteridge had already been conquered by the spell of 
that twice-told yet ever instructive tale. He has again 
yielded to the lure. On a canvas, as ample as it is full 
of movement, he has painted a sympathetic and sturdily 
poised portrait of the Emperor’s greatest soldier, 
Marshal Ney, the “bravest of the brave.” The book is 
timely. For one hundred years ago, almost to the very 
day, the Russian campaign was dragging out its agonies 
of shame, disaster and ruin. In that campaign, “the 


*The Bravest of the Brave. Michel Ney, Marshal of 
France. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. New York: Brentano’s. 

Joachim Murat, Marshal of France and King of Naples. 
By A. A. Hilliard Atteridge. New York: Brentano’s. 

The Crime of 1812 and its Retribution. From the French of 
Eugéne Labaume, Lieutenant-Colonel in the French Army. 
Translated by T. Dundas Pillans. New York: McBride, 
Nast & Co. 
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bravest of the brave” reached the crest of his career on 
the field of Borodino, and by the ice-locked waters of 
the Beresina, where he was the very shield and breast- 
plate of the floundering battalions of the grand army. 

In their rise, the one from the trivial duties of a coun- 
try inn, the other from a cooper’s bench, to the command 
of conquering armies, Murat and Ney reproduce some of 
the jarring contrasts so deeply and darkly underscored 
in the life of their master. Our author very judiciously 
attempts no parallel. Unconsciously the reader will 
supply it. In the “Bravest of the Brave,” Mr. Atteridge, 
with laudable singleness of purpose, never deflects from 
his one aim to tell his story. He goes through that 
story eyes front, with a steady and martial swing. We 
are marched and countermarched into the midst of bat- 
tles, bivouacs and sieges. War, the glories and the ter- 
rors of war, such is the necessary burden of the book. 
It could scarcely be otherwise, for Ney was first and 
foremost a soldier. Of Ney, the soldier, we get a full and 
correct view, such as he appears on Yvon’s fine canvas ; 
but the sketch of the man is a little blurred and pale. 
Achilles in the field is admirably painted; the hero in his 
Of the many-sided 
Murat we get a better view; the lights and shades are 
more harmoniously and strikingly blended. Nor do we 
find in the orderly, clean-cut, unaffected prose and the 
really interesting narrative of the biographer that inter- 
pretative, vitalizing power which into facts oft-told 
breathes a new soul, and reflects truth from hitherto 
hidden and neglected angles. 

The American reader of the book will instinctively 
compare Ney with some of our own great soldiers. The 
Marshal had Arnold’s reckless, madcap bravery; the 
magnetism of Hancock, “the Superb”; the grim, 
granite staying powers of Stonewall Jackson. Among 
the captains of the War-Lord, Masséna, Marmont, Soult 
were undoubtedly Ney’s superiors as strategists ; Davoust 
could more skilfully organize and handle vast bodies of 
men. Ney’s brief campaign on the Rhine (1799) 
though successful, scarcely authorizes us to say that he 
had the qualities of a great commander in chief. Yet 
the semi-independent post on the Elbe (1813) given him 
by the Emperor, proves that Napoleon had a high est® 
mate of his great soldier’s abilities. But Ney’s unau- 
thorized and unstrategic move on Koenigsberg (1807), 
his unaccountable failure to follow up Kleist at Bautzen, 
and thus cut off Barclay from the allies, shows that he 
was lacking in that flash of genius and inspiration on the 
battlefield which is the chief characteristic of the world’s 
great captains. But as the chief of a retreating host, as 
a master of those rear-guard tactics, which Greene dis- 
played in his skilful retreat from Catawba to the Dan, 
as the leader of a forlorn hope, in lion-hearted valor, 
in control of his men, in executive ability on the field, 
Ney had few equals, and certainly no superiors. Neither 
Napoleon nor Murat, who abandoned the army to pro- 
vide for their own interests at home, was the hero of the 
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Russian campaign. The real hero was Ney. At Boro- 
dino, at Krasnoé, at Kovno, at the passage of the 
Beresina, he performed prodigies of valor. His daring, 
his generosity and noble unselfishness throw a parting 
gleam of glory over the bloody tragedy of 1812. 

The Russian campaign was not only acrime. From a 
political and military point of view it was a blunder. 
Thiers himself, too often the panegyrist of Napoleon, is 
forced to admit it. If peace was to be won the battle 
should have been fought out in Spain. If Russia could 
be conquered she had to be beaten on the Vistula, not in 
the fastnesses of her steppes, nor under the walls of 
Moscow. With the Parthian tactics, which under Bar- 
clay de Tolly’s command, Russia so skilfully adopted at 
the outset, she would have been practically invincible. 
When we consider, moreover, that Napoleon had no 
longer the seasoned troops of Marengo, Austerlitz and 
Friedland, not a homogeneous army, but thousands of 
half-hearted allies, the blunder appears more colossal 
still. Never were human pride and folly more fearfully 
punished. The grand army consisted of 648,000 men; 
420,000 crossed the Niemen. Of these only 20,000 re- 
crossed it in that terrible December of 1812, a dis- 
orderly, ragged, bleeding, starving mob, not an army. 
As Corwin said in the United States Senate on an his- 
toric occasion: “He who holds the winds in his hand 
gathered the snows of the North, and blew upon his 
600,000 men—they fled, they froze, they perished.’ Such 
a rout needs, not a historian, but a Dante or a Milton to 
paint its titanic horrors. Was the tragedy closed with an 
even bloodier climax, because in spite of justice and 
humanity the Vicar of Christ was at that time the prisoner 
of the cruel and ambitious tyrant? 

The first gun of Waterloo had been fired on the 
Niemen. Ney was again the hero of the army. But in 
the red murk of rout and ruin, though he charged again 
and again the English squares, pounding the English 
guns with his sword in the mad rage of defeat, he could 
avail nothing. Emperor and empire were lost. The Mar- 
shal felt that he, too, was a doomed man. That he was 
swept off his feet at Lons-le-Saulnier, when he went over 
to his old master on the latter’s return from Elba; that 
he was as impotent as thousands were to resist the fascina- 
tion of that strange man; that he acted without premedi- 


tation and almost in spite of himself—all this the candid . 


reader must admit. That he was technically a traitor to 
Louis XVIII, must be the verdict of the impartial his- 
torian. But no matter what his guilt, Marshal Ney, “the 
bravest of the brave,” the hero of Elchingen and of the 
Moscowa, should never had been shot down by grena- 
diers wearing the uniform of France. The lion was 
trapped by jackals, Ney was “railroaded” to his death, 
marshals and generals who had slept by the same bivouac 
and had ridden boot to boot with him from the Rhine to 
Moscow, voted for his execution. His trial was hurried, 
unfair. The article of the Capitulation of Paris, which 
might have saved him, was barred out of court. On the 


wth of December, 1815, at 2 a. m., the death warrant 
was signed. By 9 o’clock a. m. “the bravest of the brave” 


_lay dead, face downward in the dust, in the moat of the 


Luxembourg. Mr. Atteridge has admirable painted 
these last scenes. 

Tragic as his fate was, the reader who in history sees 
something more than facts and dates, will recognize it 
as a blessing for the dauntless soldier. Like Murat, Ney 
had long forgotten all religious duties. But he was free 
from gross vices, a good father and husband, and un- 
tainted by that avarice and greed which disgraced so 
many of the emperor’s marshals and dignitaries. Murat, 
in spite of his denials, had a bloody share in d’Enghien’s 
death. Ney had no such crime on his soul. Yet when 
Murat met his fate in the courtyard of Pizzo, Canon 
Masdea, whom the terrible swordsman had once gen- 
erously supplied with alms for the poor, prepared the 
soldier-king for death; and one of those ubiquitous, 
saintly French priests, ever to be found in sorrow’s path, 
the Abbé de St. Pierre, stood by the heroic Marshal, im- 
parting with the sacred words of absolution a still loftier 
character to his unflinching fortitude and bravery. Thus 
friendship and religion hallowed the last moments of 
these two soldiers, whom Spartan bands might have 
chosen to lead them at Thermopylae and Roman legions 
hailed as demigods. Joun C. REVILLE, s.J. 


The Method and Function of Recitation 
IN 


Good teaching embraces many diverse elements. All 
of them are important in some degree or other. Recita- 
tion is amongst the most important. A master’s work does 
not end with explanations, however good and varied. For 
after he has given the best that he knows in the best 
possible way, he still has a grave duty towards his pupils. 
He must see what effect his instructions are having on 
their minds. For though he may work with great skill 
and diligence, yet it is just possible that, for some reason 
or other, the stream of knowledge which flows from him 
may pass into the intellect of his charges, be impeded in 
its course for a moment, and then flow on and out, leay- 
ing the mind as arid and fruitless as ever. 

This should be corrected in the very beginning. Other- 
wise it will work incalculable harm to pupil and teacher 
alike, causing stagnation in the one and a feeling akin to 
despair in the other. The corrective lies in intelligent 
recitations, oral and written. This is apparent from the 
very nature and function of the recitation. For there is 
no instrument more capable of testing and training the 
mind. Its aim is not merely to gauge a pupil’s knowledge. 
It has a value above and beyond this. By skilful use it 
becomes a wonderful agent for the correction of mental 
defects and deficiencies. It promotes introspection, en- 
genders habits of correct and orderly thought, and guides 
the mind into new channels of unsuspected lore. More- 
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over, it inspires to better work, and easily falls in with 
the teacher’s chief purpose by assisting in the moulding 
of character, giving as it does mental poise and resource- 
fulness in difficult circumstances, two aids to calmness, 
frankness and courtesy. The teacher crowns his work by 
conducting skilful recitations; the pupil profits immeas- 
urably by them. 

But which way of carrying them out is best calculated 
to effect all this? Nature holds the key to the answer 
once again. She must be consulted first, before any def- 
inite plans can be inaugurated with profit. A glance at 
an illustration may betray her secret to us. Two little 
boys are at recitation. One is a matter-of-fact chap, 
practical to a fault. Just at present he is laboring to build 
a toy house. He works slowly and thoughtfully, exam- 
ining now his material, now the ungainly structure. He 
compares piece with piece, selects the wood best suited to 
each emergency, saws it here, shaves it there, until finally 
it suits his purpose. At last, by dint of much ingenious 
if awkward work, he tops off his castle with a chimney, 
and then stands back to contemplate his masterpiece and 
to soliloquize about it. His words reveal an ambition to 
become a man overnight, and build a whole village of 
“real” houses after the pattern of the model before him. 
Act and speech have enabled us to follow the mental 
process of the lad from beginning to end. He proceeded 
by slow and laborious steps from particular to universal, 
ending by bringing his knowledge into relation with life. 

In the meantime the other boy is looking on with 
supreme unconcern, or perchance disgust. He will have 
no part with such jobbery. His mind is rebellious against 
the narrowness of the thought-process required for it and 
impatient of the detail involved. Soon some other lads 
join the two. And immediately the silent fellow takes on 
new life. His tongue is unleashed, and he suggests that 
all play at Indian. He is to act as chief, and as such 
' begins instructions for the game. His talk, though quite 
inconsequent, is filled with imagery. Mountains and val- 
leys and animals and warriors are all mentioned in turn. 
Soon the game is on, led by the chief, who proves himself 
entirely different from the potential contractor. He is 
unpractical and imaginative and a bit wild of concept. 

Here we have two types of minds with which the 
teacher has to deal, and from them we get a clue to the 
two main methods of recitation; one the Socratic method, 
betrayed by the builder; the other, the topic method, re- 
vealed by the little Indian. The first of these, which is 
most useful in training young minds, and careless and 
inconsequent and highly imaginative minds, requires 
special tact and preparation. If a teacher would be suc- 
cessful in its use, he must canvass his matter carefully, 
separate the important from the unimportant elements, 
pitch upon the main idea, pick out the principal difficulty 
of the lesson, and arrange in his mind a set of clear, 
logical questions which lead gradually to the very heart 
of the subject. On obtaining appropriate answers, he 
must propose difficulties suitable to the age and attain- 


ments of his pupils. The more modern and novel these 
objections are, the better; for then they will surely co- 
ordinate knowledge with life. 

This done, the repetition is over. But this is only an 
outline of the process. A close examination of it will be 
of profit. Naturally, the questions call for first consid- 
eration. These should be, above all, direct, clear, orderly 


‘and progressive, the easier and more fundamental first, 


the difficult and more general next. This last caution has. 
its justification in the very nature of science itself. For 
science,—the objective body of corelated truths,—has a 
certain fixed order. There is subordination and coordina- 
tion of truth to truth. Some truths are fundamental, 
some pivotal; some top the structure. And this order 
should be respected, so that the mind can proceed in 
logical fashion from simple to more complex, from par- 
ticular to general, and thus assimilate and retain, not odds. 
and ends, but an articulated, compact system of truth. 
This should be the aim and result of intelligent recitation. 
For it should be constructive, not destructive. Some- 
times, of course, it must begin in destruction, but it should 
not end there. If idols are smashed, something better 
should be put in their place. There is nothing more dis- 
couraging to a boy than to have his mind swept clear of 
all knowledge by a whirlwind of questions, or filled with 
the débris of the framework of science, which he had 
erected at the cost of great labor. Cui bono will soon 
become a motto. Such a process is all the more lament- 
able for the fact that it is unnecessary. A great part of 
the knowledge which was swept away could have been 
saved. Perhaps all that was required was a deft excision 
here and there, and some rearrangement. But granted 
the worst, that nothing could be preserved. Then at least 
the bad could have been replaced by the good, and dis- 
couragement offset. The mind which is visited by a 
destroying tornado once a day, or even once a week, 
creeps from discouragement to despair, from despair to 
defiance, and from defiance to ruin. And teachers who 
as a rule do not attempt to leave knowledge and encour- - 
agement, or at least some stimulus to better things, in the 
wake of their recitations, are building up with their left 
hand and tearing down with their right. 
Sometimes the whole difficulty with recitation lies in 


the questions. In framing them no consideration is given 


to the fact that old knowledge which the boy surely has 
is a starting point for new conquests. Then again, they 
are often either obscure or so transparent that they bear 
the answer on the surface. It is hard to decide which of 
these last is the worse. They are at least equally bad. 
The former puzzle, harass, discourage and lead nowhere, 
save perhaps into blind alleys. The latter induce mental 
inactivity, thus defeating the very purpose of education. 
The questions should rouse the mind to great activity, 
put it on its mettle without taxing it too much, involve it 
in difficulties from which it should be forced to extricate 
itself with the least possible external aid. This is training. 
R. H. Tierney, s.j. 
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The Y. M. C. A. in Panama 


The Outlook of December 21 informs us that Colonel 
Goethals could never have succeeded in his gigantic work 
of building the Panama Canal had it not been for the co- 
operation of the “moral engineers” of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Men were leaving the canal zone 


in great numbers until the Y. M. C. A. entered the field 


and by their “indoor and outdoor athletics, classes in all 
educational branches, religious meetings and Bible study, 
imported lecturers and even ice-cream soda fountains,” 
reconciled the men to remain at the work. “In some com- 
munities the membership is as high as ninety-five per cent. 
of workmen and the buildings are centres from which the 
social and religious activities of the people radiate.” “This 
is the first time,” the Outlook goes on to state, “that the 
Government has ever provided in such a thorough man- 
mer for the social and physical welfare of its employes— 
the word “religious” employed above is here omitted— 
“and perhaps it is not too much to expect that all future 
Government enterprises in which regiments of workmen 
are engaged will include the employment of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and the maintenance of properly 
quipped buildings.” 

We merely animadvert that this looks very much like 
a union of Church and State, which we thought was for- 
bidden by the Constitution. It is in vivid contrast with 
the attitude of the Government when it forbade a few 
poor little nuns to teach some of the tuberculous Indian 
children on the Reservations. The Y. M. C. A. is a reli- 
gious, sectarian and proselyting organization. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Catholic Activity in Spain 


An imposing assembly of Diocesan Councils of Catholic 
Social Action—forty councils were represented—was 
held in Madrid during the last week of November under 
the presidency of the Marquis de Comillas, so well known 
for his princely charity. The reports read by the secre- 
taries were luminous and most encouraging regarding 
Bishop Laguarda’s social work in Barcelona. Let us take 
one or two examples. In the province of Logrono, in 
the northeast of Old Castile, education is almost entirely 
Catholic. There are twelve agricultural syndicates, ail 
federated, which provide for the needy peasantry seeds, 
manure, and implements of labor, and even loans of 
money. The value of all the industrial help thus con- 
tributed amounted in one year to 100,000 duros (dollars). 

These syndicates are real labor secretariates, as they 
have been called. They are just now projecting an ex- 
change of local products on a large scale. In Valencia 
there is an intense Catholic activity, particularly with 
regard to education. A project is on foot to form Chris- 
‘tian educators, and to influence those already engaged in 
teaching. An association of ladies has recently founded 
a fine boarding-house for the girls of the normal school, 
and there are what are called school colonies of children. 
‘The Catholic press is being developed, and syndicates, co- 


Operative stores, patronages, laborers’ gardens, popular 
banks, etc., etc., have been inaugurated. Similar reports 
come in from all quarters of Spain. 

_ Especially noteworthy are the foundations by wealthy 
individuals—asylums, homes for destitute widows, char- 
itable pawnbroking establishments, schools, etc. In the 
Capital City the diocesan council of Madrid is the chief 
directing power of all these works. It is particularly ac- 
tive in its press work. Its Parish W eekly quickly reached 
a circulation of 30,000 copies. Various other journals 
have also sprung into life. Cheap cottages, are being 
built, and a notable feature is the active formation of 
social circles of women and girls. There is an attend- 
ance of 40,000 children in the Catholic schools of Madrid. 
The activity of the Catholic University Academy re- 
vealed itself in sending to the recent International Con- 
gress of Education so many representatives—teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, military men, etc., that there was an 
overwhelming majority against the projects of non- 
religious instruction. The general purpose and result of 
the Assembly was to organize, unify and multiply the 
social organizations. In particular, decentralization was 
urged, and great activity against the pressing danger of 
agricultural socialism. 

Sefior Alba, the Minister of Public Instruction in the 
present precarious Cabinet, has embittered the Catholics 
by proclaiming in the Cortes his project of school neu- 
trality ; that is, of eliminating the teaching of religion in 
the primary schools, and of course excluding the religious 
orders. His purpose, he said—to make the matter more 
clear—was, by a silent revolution, totally to change the 
sentiments of the people in a few years. 

One of the most malignant acts of recent legislation is 
the obligation imposed on seminarians and religious to 
submit to military service. An official notice has appeared 
prescribing the manner in which ecclesiastics, if living 
out of Spain—in Rome, for instance, America, or the 
Philippine Islands—must present themselves before the 
Spanish consuls in order to be measured, weighed, and 
generally recognized, proving who they are by the aid of 
witnesses, and showing why, for any just cause, they may 
be considered exempt from duty in the barracks. 

The Spanish bishops have addressed a letter of sym- 
pathy to the Portuguese Episcopate, deploring the break- 
ing of the traditions of twenty centuries and the aliena- 
tion of Portugal from Rome, which had made it great 
and respected. In answer to an appeal from the Portu- 
guese clergy, the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, has 
opened a national subscription to assist them. 

An extraordinary impression was made on the people 
of Bilbao by the burning to death of twenty-six persons, 
chiefly children, during a cinematograph show. More 
than one hundred others were injured. The streets were 
hung with black, the flags were at half mast, and 40,000 
persons, it is said, took part in the funeral procession. 
The government telegraphed an offer of $200 to each 
stricken family in need. 

A case of libel of unusual interest has just been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. A newspaper, the Liberal, 
copied from the Nueva Espafa a statement of a gross 
public scandal alleged to have been committed by a mem- 
ber of a religious order. Both publications retracted their 
statements a short time after. But the father of the 
young girl named began an action against both for $30,- 
000, along with the retraction of the falsehood to be pub- 
lished for several days in certain papers. The court of 
first instance condemned the Liberal and absolved the 
Nueva Espasa, for which the Editorial Society of Spain 
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was held responsible. Both sides appealed. The Court 
of Appeals condemned both, with costs; and the Supreme 
Court, on a further appeal, renewed the condemnation, 
with a declaration that both were equally and directly 
guilty. Dirks. 


Father Bailly 


Paris, Dec. 10, 1912. 


The death on December 2 of Father Vincent de Paul 
Bailly created some sensation in the French press, and it 
was pleasant to notice how the dead religious’ disinterest- 
edness, self-sacrifice and absolute devotion to his ideals 
drew forth expressions of esteem even from his political 
and religious opponents. 

Pére Bailly, an Augustinian of the Assumption, founded 
by the Pére d’Alzon, was eighty-one on the day of his 
death. He came of a family rich in Catholic and literary 
traditions, and from his boyhood he was in touch with 
the prominent Catholics of the day: Montalembert, 
Ozanam, Gerbet, etc., who were his father’s friends. He 
took up telegraphy as a profession, and during the war 
of the Crimea he was attached to the service of Napoleon 
Tits 

At. the age of twenty-eight he decided to become a 
priest, and with his younger brother Emmanuel, now 
General Superior of the Assumption Order, he proceeded 
to Rome, where both brothers went through the necessary 
course of studies. After his ordination he was for a time 
director of the Catholic College of Nimes, then military 
chaplain to the Pontifical Zouaves, whom he accompanied 
on the battlefield of Mentana. During the Franco-Ger- 
man war he again acted as chaplain to the troops, and 
was for some months a prisoner of war in Germany, 
where, it is said, he converted more than twelve hundred 
of his fellow prisoners. When the war was over, Father 
Bailly, who had joined the Assumptionists, seems to have 
discovered his real vocation. He was a journalist to his 
finger tips, say those who knew him best, and he was one 
of the very first Catholics to realize the tremendous power 
of the press for good or for evil. This power is a mod- 
ern development. It would be vain and foolish not to 
recognize its existence, and Father Bailly resolved to use 
it to extend the reign of God: “Adveniat regnum tuum” 
is the motto of the Congregation to which he belonged. 
In 1873 he founded /e Pelerin; ten years later la Croix, 
with which his name is closely connected. On the first 
page of the paper is a large crucifix; this was Pére 
Bailly’s suggestion, but certain timid Catholics objected 
to its presence, and the Archbishop of Paris of that day, 
Cardinal Guibert, requested Pére Bailly to remove it. He 
did so with the ready obedience that characterized his 
dealings with his ecclesiastical superiors, but from that 
hour the number of subscribers diminished so rapidly 
that the Archbishop promptly authorized him to replace 
the crucifix. It still figures on the first page of la Croix. 

Pére Vincent de Paul Bailly was during many years the 
life and soul of the papers that he had founded and where 
he wrote under the name of Je Moine, “the Monk.” He 
was a journalist born; he had a ready wit, a prompt in- 
telligence, indefatigable activity, a keen love for and 
enjoyment in his work. Among the French middle class, 
to whom his writings are more particularly addressed, he 
did much to enforce the great principles of right and jus- 
tice that are founded on religion, to magnify the influ- 
ence of the Church and make her teaching more uni- 
versally known and respected. Those who worked with 
him praise the generosity of his methods. They relate 


how, while keeping in his hands the direction of the 
Croix, he nevertheless allowed his colleagues a free hand 
and encouraged them to express their views openly. He 
had a bright good humor that was irresistibly fascinating. 
“We must work cheerfully,” he often said, and his pres- 
ence among even the humblest of his assistants invariably 
brought an increase of happiness. He liked the writers, 
printers and even the most obscure workmen employed at 
la Croix to feel that they belonged to a large family, | 
where they served God and their country cordially and 
cheerfully. He was essentially fearless, and his some- 
what caustic wit gave itself free play when the interests 
of God and the Church were attacked. His signature was 
eagerly sought for; Je Moine was an adversary whose 
widespread influence excited the fears of the persecuting 
Government. From this circumstance sprang one of the 
great trials of Pére Bailly’s long life. Under Pope Leo 
XIII, before the separation with Rome, the Government 
rendered an involuntary homage to his influence. The 
Congregation to which he belonged was suffering perse- 
cution, but Ja Croix, inspired and directed by him, was 
fighting the good fight with an energy that the perils of 
the hour seemed to stimulate. The Government realized 
this, and craftily influenced Pope Leo, to whom it gave 
to understand that Pére Bailly’s removal from the editor- 
ship of Ja Croix would prevent greater evils. The Pope’s 
good faith was deceived by this specious argument and, 
thinking that this concession might possibly save Pére 
Bailly’s work, he bade him relinquish his post. It was a 
considerable sacrifice to one whose heart and soul were 
in his paper, who disbelieved, and events proved that he 
was right, in the sincerity of the Government, but never 
was an act of obedience more cheerfully and promptly 
performed. Peére Bailly made no remark, offered no ex- 
planation, craved no delay, but silently and smilingly 
obeyed. 

The secret of his self-sacrifice lay in his intense spirit- 
uality. At a time when the different reviews and papers 
that he had started absorbed every instant of his time, he 
asked his superior, Pére Picard, to appoint some Fathers 
to help him. This was impossible. “I know of one means 
only of giving you the extra time that you need,” an- 
swered Pére Picard; “it is that you should make your 
daily meditation longer by one hour.” This was done. 
Instead of getting up at 5 o’clock with the Community, 
Pére Bailly henceforth got up at 4 and spent an hour in 
prayer before the others came down, and from that mo- 
ment he found time, he owned, to continue his works and 
even to start new ones. 

Another more bitter trial saddened the old age of le 
Moine. The Congregation to which he belonged was 
violently dispersed by order of the Government, and the 
Maison de la bonne Presse, which he had founded, was 
only saved from destruction through the generous act of 
M. Feron-Vrau, who, at the cost of a million francs, 
bought the business. 

That the work was saved was a joy to the Moine, but 
he sorely missed the active life, the happy excitement, the 
well known atmosphere in which he had spent the best 
years of his career. The day when he took leave of the 
work was long remembered by his colleagues. The lay 
writers, who were to take up the task that the unjust act 
of the Government obliged the religious to relinquish, 
were there, and one of them, in the name of the rest, ex- 
pressed to the persecuted priests their sympathy and sor- 
tow. Le Moine,*says one who was present, was deathly 
pale: he was giving up the work he loved best, but in his 
words there was no bitterness; he only spoke of union, 
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courage, discipline, of his hopes for the future rather 
than of his regrets for the past. 

His work as a journalist was Father Bailly’s favorite 
occupatign, in which he excelled and where he had fitted 
a place that will long be remembered, but he was also a 
passionate lover of pilgrimages, and twenty-eight times 
he led pilgrimages to the Holy Land. His kindness, good 
temper, brightness and wit will be long remembered by 
his fellow pilgrims, and still more so, the strong faith 
that broke out in every word and gesture. His last years 
of life were spent in the tiny apartment where he took 
refuge after having been driven out of his convent. He 
patiently bore his increasing infirmities and the inaction 
that they entailed: the Moine, whose superabundant ac- 
tivity and absolute fearlessness were by-words, prepared 
for the end with the gentle submission of a little child: 
“T am nearing the end, God be praised,” he said. 

His funeral was most impressive. It took place in 
Paris on December 4, at his parish church, St. Pierre du 
Gros Caillou. As far as actual pomp or show went, it 
was the funeral of a pauper, plain and simple in all its 
arrangements. But rarely had an attendance so illustrious 
been seen behind a coffin within the last few years: bish- 
ops and prelates, all the curés in Paris, religious men and 
women, all the leaders of the Catholic party; deputies, 
writers, politicians were there, as well as all the men and 
women employed by Ja Croix and the bonne Presse, in 
whose spiritual and temporal welfare the dead priest took 
so earnest an interest. So great indeed was the crowd 
that one-third of the mourners had to remain outside the 
church during the ceremony. 

From Rome, where the Moine was held in high esteem 
and from all the French bishops, came telegrams or let- 
ters expressing their. admiration for the one of whom 
Father d’Alzon used to say: “Father Vincent gets up 
every morning with a new idea for extending the reign 
of our Lord.” More striking, however, because more un- 
expected, were the tributes paid to his memory by the 
French newspapers of all classes. His talent and his 
sincerity were recognized even by those whose opinions 
differed from his own, and it is pleasant to find le Temps, 
a Protestant and a government paper, acknowledging that 
“he understood the power of the press, that essentially 
modern weapon, and he knew how to use it. He loved 
the rapid, feverish work of journalism, and he communi- 
cated his enthusiasm to his colleagues.” The Bonne 
Presse that he founded and once directed, is more flour- 
ishing than ever, in spite of the difficulties and dangers 
that it has gone through. It is strictly “Roman, Catholic 
and apostolic” in its spirit ; its object is to provide healthy, 
instructive and religious literature to the popular classes. 
As for la Croix, Pére Bailly’s chief work and the one he 
loved best, only five French newspapers have at the pres- 
ent time a larger circulation. Cope Go. 


Romanones, Spain’s New Prime Minister 


Manprip, Dec. 11,.1912. 

The solution of the political problem arising from the 
tragic death of Sefior Canalejas recalls the witch scene 
in “Macbeth.” Some spirit of evil near the political cal- 
dron has long been whispering in the ear of Count 
Romanones, “Thou wilt be Prime Minister!” It has been 
his life’s ambition, his obsession. His whole political 
career has revolved around this one hope. To reach it, 
he has availed himself of every art and every intrigue to 


disrupt existing ministries. At last his hopes are real- 
ized. By plotting and scheming he has held the post of 
Minister under Moret, Montero Rios, Vega Armigo, and 
Canalejas. 

His advance has been extraordinarily rapid. Yet he is 
not an orator nor a great parliamentarian, nor a politician 
of any great prospective, nor even a man of culture or 
talent. Of his past ministerial functions we have few 
pleasant memories. In the department of public in- 
struction he introduced what he called reforms that 
aroused the indignation of the Catholics of the country. 
Such, for instance, was the measure by which students of 
high schools were allowed to reject at will all instruction 
in religion and morality. While he was a member of the 
Ministry, the fearful deed of Morral filled the Calle 
Mayor with mangled bodies on the wedding day of the 
monarch. While Minister of Grace and Justice, he estab- 
lished civil marriage in spite of the protests of the Epis- 
copate. To-day, though still young, he is what he has 
been, a restless, astute, intriguing politician, familiar with 
all the arts of Machiavelli. Nothing halts him, nothing 
puts him off the track. The principle that the end justi- 
fies the means has in him a decided and enthusiastic par- 
tisan. His ruling passion is politics, understood in the 
sense of being able to exercise dominant personal influ- 
ence, to dispose of public office, posts and employments, 
to make and unmake officials from the senator to the 
policeman, to distribute political spoils and to gain polit- 
ical proselytes. He himself, on a memorable occasion, 
summarized with the utmost frankness his governmental 
program, when he said that political parties are organized, 
not by the opposition, but by the government, for the 
distribution of favors, for the benefit of its friends. Will 
he have time to realize his projects?» We honestly believe 
he will not. 

The present political situation foreshadows for the 
Ministry a precarious existence. It is essentially ephem- 
eral. Sefior Canalejas had, with premeditation, put the 
Crown and the government in a difficult pass by his delay 
of the budget, so as to make the nomination of a new 
Ministry impossible. Hence, after his death, it became 
necessary to continue the Liberal administration until the 
voting of supplies for 1913 and the approbation of the 
treaty with France. Amongst the Liberals were Montero 
Rios, Moret, Garcia Prieto, and Count Romanones. Rios. 
is eighty years old and infirm. Moret could not view with 
favor a Ministry composed mostly of men who deprived 
him of power in 1910. Prieto was content with the glory 
and responsibility of the negotiations with France, and 
hence there remained only Count Romanones. In all like- 
lihood he will remain only long enough to tide over the 
actual economic situation, and the King will be free, if 
he wishes, to recall the Conservative party and Maura to 
power. I should add, perhaps, a minor trait character- 
istic of Count Romanones—his unbounded faith, not in 
men, but money: money for him is omnipotent. One day, 
speaking with his friends, he said that the triumphal 
march of Napoleon over Europe was open to the most 
ordinary of mortals if a sufficient amount of money was. 
available. Though he was born rich, he has never missed 
an occasion of increasing his store. Whenever a favor- 
able field for exploitation presents itself, there is the 
Count; thus his millions are employed in drawing profit 
from the baker’s oven as well as the mines of Rif. Noth- 
ing escapes the greedy perspicacity of this mercantile 
statesman—and he never loses a penny. He is, in fact, in 
this sense at least, one of the most spoiled children of 
fortune. NORBERTO TORCAL. 
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Reforming the Stage 


With characteristic energy and comprehensiveness, 
His Eminence Cardinal Farley, has begun a crusade 
against the moral horrors which disgrace the Ameri- 
can stage, not only in New York, but throughout the 
country. With such a leader the success of the move- 
ment ought to be assured. Among the plans proposed, 
perhaps the most practical was that of Mgr. McGean, 
namely: “let Catholics keep away from bad theatres.” 
As a general thing your showman has no higher pur- 
pose than that of making money, and he will very prob- 
ably heed the call of the pocket. Hence, an assault, 
not sporadic and occasional, but constant and resolute 
from every pulpit against this growing public evil can- 
not fail to exercise a tremendous influence on the re- 
ceipts of the box office, and the bad conditions behind 
the foot-lights. 

However, the matter is not altogether as simple as it 
appears. As His Eminence intimated, the public in- 
stinct in this matter of decent plays has wofully de- 
generated in the last few decades. Fifty years ago a 
visit to a theatre was an event, now it is a habit, and 
plays that would formerly make decent people shudder 
with horror and disgust are now patronized by multi- 
tudes of slips of girls and callow youths, whose con- 
sciences seem to be paralyzed or dead. They will smile at 
you patronizingly if you suggest that this or that play is 
indecent, and will insist upon seeing it themselves be- 
fore accepting your judgment, and then will probably 
vote you hopelessly old-fashioned, a rigorist or a prude. 

Worse than this is the unconscious shamelessness with 
which a certain number of older people, naturally to 
be regarded as safe guides in this very serious matter, 
who are to be seen night after night sitting through 
the most offensive exhibitions. Nor will they hesitate 
later on to describe in the most cold-blooded fashion to 


those who were not there, the appearance of the actors, 
their costumes, or the lack of them, and to repeat the 
whole hideous plot, which is sometimes covertly, some- 
times openly immoral. 

In the early days of Christianity theatrical exhibitions 
were so gross that they had to be forbidden to the faith- 
ful. As the grossness of the old pagans was not 
very far removed from that of the modern stage, and the 
question naturally arises, how would such a prohibition 
be received in our days? Perhaps it would be hopeless 
until the general spissitude that prevails in the matter 
of purity is made less dense. 


Honest Dramatic Criticism 


The need of some check upon the gross immorality of 
the stage and upon its debasing influence has led to the 
formation of a society composed of Catholics in New 
York whose aim it will be to censor plays to which the 
general public is invited. In working for any reform 
of the stage the dramatic criticisms in the newspapers 
must not be overlooked. The press in general, which 
reaps so large a profit from its theatrical advertisements 
will, naturally, be a hostile force that the new associa- 
tion must reckon with. If all the dramatic critics were 
as honest in the criticisms, and the editors were as ready 
to print them as was shown by the New York Sun in the 
criticism of a play that was staged for the first time in 
the metropolis on December 19, the task of the reformers 
would be comparatively easy. Of one portion of the 
play presented, the Sun’s critic says: “A scene so re- 
volting in its reckless violation of good taste, so regard- 
less ‘of the most elementary law of decency’ has rarely 
been witnessed on the local stage.” On the other hand, 
the same-play that is held up to execration by the Sun, 
is not treated in the same way by the Herald, which 
mildly recommends that the play in question “should not 
be dismissed lightly just because it was a trifle crude in 
spots and extremely jarring at the climax of the second 
act, when a very unnecessary statement was made to 
score a point.” Evidently both critics cannot be right. 
The play cannot be bad and good at the same time. All 
which goes to show the need there is of some authorita- 
tive tribunal, whose judgment, at last on the morality of 
the play, will be practically final. 


““Spugs,’’ Negative and Positive 


We have been hearing something about the eSpugs, 
members of the Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Giving. As far as it goes, this Society deserves support. 
It has no dues, one can not be blackballed. The only 
condition for joining is a certain amount of moral cour- 
age. We say “as far as it goes,” because a society with 
a merely negatiye end in the matter of giving evidently 
does not go far enough. To give is instinctive in man, 
and it is one of his best instincts. To give is obligatory 
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on man by the natural law; it is doubly obligatory by the 
supernatural law, and trebly so at this season in which 
we comynemorate the coming from heaven of God’s 
greatest Gift with Whom He gives us all things. “Spug” 
must therefore extend its meaning to include the Society 
for Promoting Useful Giving; and, for Catholics, might 
have only two laws, viz.: Give all you can; and, Divide 
your givings into three parts, one for the poor of your 
own town, another for the Foreign Missions, and a third 
for the Holy Father. 

There is, we think, only one objection to such a society. 
It is that, should it flourish, Christmas would no longer 
interest the Jews, who now are most devout to Santa 
Claus, Kris Kringle and such adjuncts of the holy time. 
But is this a real objection? We have no feeling against 
the Jews; but it seems irrational that the material result 
of the celebration of the birth of Christ should be empti- 
ness of pocket and even debt on the side of the Christians 
who would honor Him, and bulging money bags on the 
side of the Jews, who reject Him. We say it is irrational, 
just as we would call it irrational if, on the Fourth of 
July, Americans spent all their money in enriching British 
brewers by drinking British beer; though we have no 
prejudice against either the British or their beverage. 


The Craft 


It is reported that Gen. Felix Diaz, whose recent 
amusing attempt to revolutionize Mexico was so quickly 
followed by his being sentenced to be shot, escaped death 
because he was a Freemason. That such services are con- 
sidered as one of the duties of the Fraternity would ap- 
pear from an interesting letter published in the issue of the 
American Freemason of January, 1913. It was written 
by General Samuel E. H. Parsons, a Commander in the 
Continental Army, and is dated “West Jersey Highlands, 
July 23, 1779.” ‘The letter was prompted by the fact 
that in the attack on Stony Point a British regiment was 
captured, which had among its baggage some Masonic 
regalia. General Parsons immediately wrote to these 
British foes as follows: 

“Brethren: When the ambition of monarchs or the 
jarring interests of contending States call forth their 
subjects to war, as Masons we are disarmed of that 
résentment which stimulates to undistinguished desola- 
tion, and however our political sentiments may impel us 
in the public dispute, we are still Brethren, and (our 
professional duty apart) ought to promote the happiness 
and advance the weal of each other.” He enclosed the 
Constitution of Lodge Unity, No, 18, “which your late 
misfortunes have put in my power to restore to you.” 
Apparently Masonry modifies the patriotism of its 
members. 

Nor is this a matter of the long past. The editor of the 
American Freemason would like to see the same soli- 
darity established between the English and American 
Lodges, and those of France, Italy and Germany. ‘“Eng- 
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lish and French Freemasonry,” we are told, “have stood 
apart for some thirty-five years. Let us hope that they 
may be docile in returning to the road from whence they 
have strayed.” For that purpose active efforts are now 
being made to bring about “a rapprochement of the 
Grand Lodge of England” (and consequently of the 
United States) “with that of the Grand Orient of 
France.” Thus they propose to establish more than a 
nominal union between American and English Free- 
masons and those affiliated with the Grand Orient, 
namely, with the Masons in France, who are doing their 
utmost to crush belief in God out of the hearts of the 
people, with those of Italy, under Nathan, the Jew, who 
spends most of his energy in insulting and reviling the 
Pope, and with those of Portugal, whose savage 
methods of persecution a few months ago made the 
whole world shudder. 

And yet the editor informs us in the same issue that 
he is “convinced that a modus vivendi is possible, as be- 
tween American Freemasonry and American Catholic- 
ism, for both of these partaking of the common spirit of 
the great Republic, are essentially different from their 
congeners of Europe.” But why, if they differ, 
should there be an attempt on the part of American 
Masons to unite with their congeners of Europe? He 
is also convinced that there is “a movement in America 
among the most influential of lay Catholics to insist that 
every blatant priest who chooses to forget the limitations 
of his sacred calling shall not commit them by his utter- 
ances on social or economic, or political questions.” 
Comment is unnecessary. 


Driving God from the Schools 


It is difficult for American citizens, be they Christians 
or not, to credit the published and perfectly authoritative 
accounts of the extravagances to which anti-Christian 
hate has driven the Masonic cliques that control the gov- 
ernments of France and Portugal, and are working to 
like purpose, after the manner of Ferrer and his kind, in 
Spain and Italy. The essence of Ferrer’s program was 
to drive God out of the youthful mind and ultimately to 
prevent Him from ever getting into it. His followers and 
sympathizers in Italy, as well as in France, Portugal and 
Spain, are energetic if not numerous, and eagerly carry- 
ing out the fundamental features of his program. 

This consists in eliminating from the school books 
every mention of or reference to the Deity, religion, the 
Church and its festivals and customs. Where it was pos- 
sible to alter the text, that was done. In other cases the 
original text was suppressed and a similar amount of 
words, which could not offend the ears of even the most 
Godless, was substituted. 

As pointed out recently by the Bishop of Natchez, their 
action, however abominable, is perfectly logical, if their 
atheistic premise is true. If there is no God Whom men 
must obey and no Hereafter of reward and punishment 
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which they must regard, then children should be so 
taught, and prepared to live accordingly. But if “I am 
thy Lord, thy God,” is true of all men, and if Christ is 
God and offers salvation to all on certain terms, which 
terms extend to the acts of all reasoning lives, then it is 
clear that such truths and terms form an essential por- 
tion of youthful education, beginning at the age when 
reason gives responsibility to acts. That is why we in- 
sist that our schools shall be Christian and our children 
shall learn thoroughly and authoritatively their relations 
and duties to their Maker. The compromise system which 
acknowledges God but declines to give knowledge of 
Him, if less brutally offensive than the atheistic program 
is also less logical, and tends more and more to become 
logical on atheistic lines. The difference is that now in 
our public schools the claims of God are let go by *de- 
fault; then they would be positively repudiated. And 
whereas now pupils are permitted to get their religion 
and morality elsewhere, if they care or can, then they 
would be taught the folly of getting them anywhere. 

From one to the other is but a step. And it is the 
Catholic system and thé effect, direct and indirect, it is 
producing on the public mind, that retards the taking of 
the step and, we believe, will ultimately prevent it. The 
lesson of the Italian and Spanish incidents is: strengthen 
and extend the teaching of Christian truth and morality 
in our schools. Catholics and all who profess themselves 
Christians should be as eager to keep God in. the school- 
room as are the atheists of France and Italy to keep Him 
out of it. 


The Catholic Situation in Germany 


Although not fewer than 194 members of the Society 
of Jesus were active in the service of the Fatherland 
during the war of 1870-71, says the Volksfreund of 
Buffalo, and of this number an exceedingly large propor- 
tion merited special distinctions from the Emperor, and 
some even the Iron Cross for heroism, yet Jesuits to-day 
could not even thus display their patriotism. The only 
functions expressly permitted them are the saying of low 
Masses, the celebration of an ordination festivity strictly 
limited to the family circle, and the giving of the last 
Sacraments. Even these few acts are subject to local 
police restrictions. Scientific lectures are permitted, but 
religion must not be mentioned. Any answer to the 
licensed attacks upon religion by Socialists and An- 
archists would be considered a violation of the law. 

These strictures are understood by Catholics to be 
directed against them in general rather than against 
Jesuits in particular. They are the reward meted out to 
the Centre and to the Christian Labor Unions for their 
self-sacrificing fidelity to the Government. ‘The wishes 
of Catholics are not consulted,” writes the Centrist Rep- 
resentative Erzberger. “Such an exceptional and 
offensive challenge has not been issued to Catholics since 
the beginning of the Kultwrkampf as that of November 


28, 1912. The blame lies with the Imperial Chancellor, 
personally and officially. If he had desired otherwise, 
a better and more just solution would have been found.” 

At a moment when perfect solidarity is most impera-_ 
tively required, the German Government is estranging the 
Poles by its ruthless policy of expropriation, and the en- 
tire Catholic population by open outrages and insults. 
The thought, however, that Catholics will tamely sub- 
mit to his tyranny is not for a moment to be entertained. 

“The Catholic workingmen,” says the Allgemeine 
Rundschau, “can no longer have confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, for they feel that they have been repulsed and 
insulted. The entire Catholic portion of the population 
knows that it has received only blows for its reward, in 
spite of all its self-sacrificing labors for the national wel- 
fare throughout these many years. The Catholics of the 
realm have once more been thrust aside. History will 
have a severe judgment to pass upon such policies of 
insensibility and intolerance, of shortsightedness and 
pusillanimity. Be it plainly spoken: the Chancellor has 
lost every shred of confidence the Catholic people had 
still placed in him. No-self-deception now! No dis- 
guising of the facts!” 


Two Letters and Their Moral 


A Protestant Episcopal clergyman of Ohio has 
written two letters to a periodical of his denomination, 
and they are published, the one after the other. In the 
first he tells how he consulted his bishop as to whether 
he should officiate at the marriage of unbaptized per- 
sons ; and, if so, whether the ceremony should take place 
in the church, and the Episcopalian service be used. The 
bishop answered, suggesting that he write to the Protest- 
ant Episcopal newspapers on the subject, as it “might be 
an interesting one for correspondence and discussion.” 

Newman, who, Episcopalians say, was always looking 
back longingly to the Church of England, held in his 
Anglican days, following theory rather than facts, that 
the lightest word of an Anglican bishop is always grave. 
One of the occasions of his enlightenment regarding the 
true nature of the Church of England was his perception 
of the fact that its bishops, always ready to abuse the 
Catholic faith, were dumb when there was question of 
teaching their people positive doctrine. He saw many 
examples of this in his long life, quite sufficient to justify 
his judgment of the Church of England, and to make 
impossible the yearnings after it he is said to have felt, 
notwithstanding his repeated denials. But we do not 
remember any case during his lifetime, of a bishop, asked 
for dogmatic direction, referring the petitioner to the 
newspapers. 

In the second letter the clergyman complains of a 
Christmas gift book, because it says that the mother 
Church of England was the Roman Catholic Church, 
that at the Reformation the religion was changed, etc. 
Had he weighed the meaning of the fact narrated in 
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his first letter, he would have seen that it justifies the 
statements he takes amiss. The essential function of the 
Church is to teach, and it teaches through the bishops. 
If, before the Reformation, we find the Church in Eng- 
land discharging that function accurately, and after the 
Reformation we see the Church of England and its 
daughter churches refusing to do so, and even sending 
those who ask for teaching to the newspapers, we must 
conclude inevitably that there is an essential difference 
between these and the pre-Reformation Church, 


Uncle Sam and the Packages 


We have been hearing and reading for a long time 
about the Parcel Post, and now we are interested in the 
methods of carrying out this benign plan. Our Christmas 
packages went by the old methods this year, but for 
“Little Christmas” we may utilize the postman instead of 
the express companies if we prefer to do so. Uncle Sam 
now demands even greater security from the express 
‘ companies, by insisting on their using a white label to 
tell the receiver that the charges are unpaid, and a yellow 
label to indicate they are prepaid. 

For the new Parcel Post, beginning January 1, 1913, 
we take our package to the post-office, or a branch post- 
office, or a named or lettered station (some numbered 
stations may be designated), or to the rural or other mail 
carrier, and if the package comes within a six-foot tape- 
line, we buy the new red stamps, which will soon be on 
sale, and away goes the package. About that measure- 
ment, Uncle Sam lays down an easy rule. Measure the 
length of your package, and if there is enough left of 
your two-yard tape-line to go around the package at its 
greatest girth, Uncle Sam accepts it for mailing—unless 
it contains matter already prohibited by the postal regu- 
lations as dangerous to the handler or something morally 
dangerous to the receiver. 

How many bright red stamps you will need depends 
upon the weight of that package and how far it must go. 
Every post-office is in a first zone which has a mean 
radius of about fifty miles. Pay five cents for the first 
pound, or fraction, and three cents for each additional 
pound within that zone. The farthest distance is the 
eighth zone, outside the 1,800-mile radius. Pay twelve 
cents for every pound, and your package will go to 
Alaska or the Philippines or any other place on terra 
firma. For strictly local delivery, whether rural or city, 
the rate is five cents for the first pound and one cent for 
each additional pound or fraction. 

If you do not care to decorate your parcel with red 
stamps at your own expense, tell Uncle Sam to decorate 
it with green ones and let the receiver pay for them. If 
the recipient is at the North Pole among the icebergs he 
will be glad to see it, even in a package ornamented with 
emerald due bills, for the green stamp means “parcel 
postage due.” 

You can not use common letter stamps, and you can 


not play incognito, or Santa Claus. The package, besides 
coming within that six-foot measurement and being within 
eleven pounds, must bear the sender’s card. Miscellan- 
eous printed matter now going as third class mail can not 
be sent by parcel post. The zone maps will be hung in 
the post-offices after New Year’s. 


—— o o___—_— 


With sincere satisfaction we quote from the /udepen- 
dent of December 19 its commentary on Cardinal Farley’s 
opinion about the decline of religious bigotry in this 
country: 

“The Cardinal is right. The bigots who hate the Cath- 
olic Church as Antichrist are comparatively few and of 
little account, and are distinguishable by the satisfaction 
with which they swallow the forged oaths of Jesuits and 
Knights of Columbus.” 


While France is ringing with the eloquent appeals of 
Maurice Barrés for the preservation of the churches, if 
not for religious at least for artistic reasons, the news 
comes from Spain that no appeals are needed there. If 
the press reports be correct, the Bishop of Madrid has 
just received from the Government one million pesetas, 
or two hundred thousand dollars, for the upkeep of the 
present ecclesiastical edifices, and the construction of 
new ones. The French politicians will shudder when 
they hear that, over and above this, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment set aside $4,000,000 for future use in the same 
direction, and what is worse put it all in the hands of 
the bishops. They do things differently north of the 
Pyrenees. If a bishop, or a priest, or a friar, or a nun, 
has anything the Government appropriates it. 


@ ¢———_ 


“Betrothal Party to a Cat. Society Women Will 
Attend to Honor $1,000 Feline” ; “This Dog Wears Ear- 
rings. Sapphire Pendants Seen in Knickerbocker Lobby 
on Ithaca Pet”; “Caniculture Is Latest Thing in Elite 
Dogdom. Mrs. - to Establish New Departure, a 
Parlor on the Avenue.” If one whose eye was recently 
caught by headlines in the daily press like these, read on 
a little, he would learn that the women guardians of pedi- 
greed cats were soon to accompany their pets to a feline 
engagement party at a fashionable New York hotel; that 
a black French poodle was seen “leading by a leash a 
handsomely dressed woman,” while “from the dog’s ears 
hung earrings, which looked like pendants of sapphires 
set in gold,” and that a “caniculturist” is to fit out a show 
window like a miniature room with costly rugs, a hard- 
wood floor, a real fire in the fireplace, etc., just to keep 
Fido from feeling homesick. So it appears that now, as 
never before, not only the dog but even the cat is having 
its day. But meanwhile silly women, who are childless 
presumably, lavish on pet animals wealth that would help 
to make a happy Christmas in many a cheerless home, 
and would thus bring down blessings on the heads of the 
givers. 
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The Fountains of the Saviour. By Rev. Jonn H. O’Rourkz, 
Selle : 

if Heart of Revelation. By Rev. Francis P. DonneELty, S.J. 

The King’s Table. By Rev. Watter Dwicut, S.J. 

Your Neighbor and You. By Rev. Epwarp F. Garescué, S.J. 
New York: The Apostleship of Prayer, 801 West,181st Street. 
50 cents each. 

These four books in red and gold are recent numbers of a 
series of devotional works that now embraces seven volumes, 
and it is expected that the new books will share the popu- 
larity of their predecessors. Twenty thousand copies is an 
extraordinary figure for a book of this kind. Yet that num- 
ber has already been sold of Father O’Rourke’s “Under the 
Sanctuary Lamp.” The new book is made up of a selection 
from the papers that have already appeared in The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart. They are simple but beautiful exposi- 
tions of the Beatitudes, the mission of St. John Baptist and 
of the home at Bethany. 

Father Donnelly’s meditations on the traits of the Sacred 
Heart are largely based on texts from the Epistles. Follow- 
ing the method used in “The Heart of the Gospel,” there is 
first an explanation of the text and then an adaptation of it 
to the Divine Heart. The wealth of illustration and the 
novel applications will appeal especially to reflective minds, 
to those who wish to ponder on the Heart of Our Lord and 
from their study grow in love. 

“The King’s Table” is a new series of papers on the prac- 
tice of daily and frequent Communion, With gentle, earnest 
insistence Father Dwight presses upon the reader the mo- 
tives that should urge all Catholics to heed the Master’s 
wishes. A chapter of especial beauty is entitled “The San- 
greal”; in it the story of the Holy Grail is applied to daily 
Communion and the lessons from the ancient legend become 
an inspiration for the Knights of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The fourth book of. the new collection contains, under the 
title “Your Neighbor and You,” many practical considera- 
tions of the ways in which our Catholic laymen and women 
can exercise a ceaseless apostleship for the interests of 
Christ. The apostleship of speech, of good example, of en- 
couragement, of retreats, of catechetical work are all dwelt 
upon in such fashion as to induce our people to think if in 
the past they have grasped the opportunities set before them 
in daily life. 

Each of the four books is illustrated by eight beautifully 
printed engravings. The moderate price of fifty cents a copy 
(twelve for five dollars) places the books within the reach 
of the ordinary purse. JoHN CorseETT, s.J. 


Socialism from the Christian Standpoint. By Farner Ber- 
NARD VAUGHAN, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The new book by Father Vaughan will undoubtedly appeal 
to a host of interested readers. The sermons and lectures of 
the eloquent Jesuit have given a prestige to his name which 
makes men eager to learn his opinions upon one of the foremost 
questions of the day. His sympathy with the toiling masses, 
as well as his intimate knowledge of the lives of those whom the 
world chooses to call “the upper classes” gives to his words the 
conviction of experience. His charm of language likewise is 
not the least of the attractions which have helped him to gain 
the attentive hearing of the vast audiences he has addressed on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The present book, however, as the author is careful to assure 
us, is not intended to be a scientific treatise, still less a student’s 
manual. It does not pretend to deal exhaustively with any of 
the great problems, but to present them in that general view and 


with those broad outlines which a popular lecture demands, 
Although replete with references to facts and authorities, yet 
its main purpose is to define and convey the impression which 
the wide-spread and daily increasing Socialistic movement in 
our country must necessarily make upon every mind instinct 
with deeply Christian convictions. The sincere Catholic will find 
here the reflex of his own thoughts popularly expressed, and the 
Christian economists may be aided to see more clearly the dangers 
as well as the impractical nature of Socialistic tendencies. Of 
the ten lectures gathered into this book six were delivered during 
the Lent of 1912 in St, Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. The 
remaining four had previously been prepared, and were revised’ 
and developed to complete the cycle of subjects which the author 
desired to treat. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by 
an excellent index. Jp, lat. 


Marriage and the Sex Problem. By Dr. F. W. Foerster. 
Translated by Meyrick Boot, Ph.D. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

The author of this book, a professor in the University of 
Zurich, is not a Catholic, but we should not be surprised to hear 
of his conversion as soon as he gets rid of a few prejudices 
that have come down to him from his fathers, such as that the 
object of a papal indulgence is to provide for one’s future errors. 
He has worked his way from Rationalism to Christianity, and 
the term of his journey is clear to us, though it may not be so 
to him at present. 

The tone of his work may be gathered from the two funda- 
mental principles he lays down regarding the unpleasant subject 
he discusses. These are, 1. The foundation of all sound edu- 
cation in the matters in question must consist in distracting the 
mind from them, not in directing it towards them; and 2. The 
problem of moral preservation is a question of power far more 
than of knowledge. From these two principles, unassailable from 
the Christian standpoint, he draws the conclusion that the young 
must be saved by high ideals of duty, and by being taught to- 
subdue their appetites even in things apparently trivial; not by 
making them familiar with evil. He makes no secret of his 
opinion that most of the new theorizing on the subject is so 
much filth. 

Considering that the Catholic Church has been applying those 
principles for nearly two thousand years, a fact Dr. Foerster re- 
calls time and again; that it does so with the example of Our 
Lord and of His saints who followed him in crucifying the flesh ; 
that it tells us, not as a myth, as so many Protestants now call it, 
but as God’s revealed truth lying at the root.of our Christian 
faith, that the ruin of our race sprang from the ignoring of the 
second of those fundamental principles, namely, that illicit knowl- 
edge means death, not life, and that only the supernatural power 
to reject such knowledge can preserve the life of the soul; that 
it has from its Divine Founder the Sacraments and all other 
means of grace to ensure the necessary supernatural distraction 
of the mind from evil and the necessary supernatural power to 
reject it, one is astonished that there are Catholics so blind to 
the truths this good Protestant sees but partially, as to allow 
themselves to be led away into what with St. Jude we may call 
“the error of Balaam.” To such we recommend Dr. Foerster’s 
book, and to those whose duty it is to guard teachers and taught 
against the corruption that is breaking loose under the name of 
science. But it is not a book for general reading. 

As for the corrupters, Dr. Foerster confesses that he does 
not hope to convert them. We will conclude then with the 
words of the angel in Our Lord’s name to St. John: “He that 
hurteth, let him hurt still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still; and he that is just, let him be justified still; and he that is 
holy, let him be sainctified still. Behold, I come quickly; and my 
reward is with me, to render to every man according to his 
works.” H.W. 
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My Friends at Brook Farm. By JoHN VAN Der Zee SEARS. 
New York: Desmond FitzGerald, Inc. $1.25. 

When a boy, the author of this book was sent with his sister 
from their Dutch home in the “Old Colonie,’ New York, to 
attend school at Brook Farm, in Massachusetts, where the 
Transcendentalists had recently begun their experiment in com- 
munism. His reminiscences are very interesting and form a 
valuable addition to the writings of Lindsay Swift and J. T. 
‘Codman on the same subject. Dr. Ripley, the Unitarian min- 
ister, Mr. Sears reminds us, was the first to suggest “putting 
into practice the principles he and his Transcendental friends 
advocated in theory, ‘We talk well, he said, in effect, ‘why not 
‘try to do the thing which we say?” So a farm of 200 acres 
was bought out at West Roxbury, and “being unusually bright 
folk,” attests the author, “remarkably intelligent, highly edu- 
cated and as may be said, brilliantly enlightened, they succeeded 
almost beyond belief, in making a woefully bad bargain.’ After 
his first few days of homesickness were over young Sears began 
to enjoy his life at Brook Farm. He had in Miss Morton, an 
excellent teacher, he was closely kept to his books, and gave 
eight hours a week besides to working at some manual labor 
under an instructor. It was the boy’s duty, as Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s sticcessor, to assist Dr. Ripley in taking care of the 
cows. He soon learned “to milk like a streak” and was earning 
the maximum wage of ten cents an hour. Two half holidays 
each week were devoted to systematic merry-making, every- 
tbody in the community taking part. Of frequent occurrence 
were pageants, musical festivals, and the like, which Boston 
folk would come out to see. On pleasant Sundays, religious 
services would often be held in a pine grove on the premises, 
when William Ellery Channing would preach “a saintly sermon,” 
and John Sullivan Dwight’s quartet would sing the sonorous 
Latin of the Gregorian chant. This mingling of “papistical” 
music with Socinian doctrine, it need scarcely be said, was con- 
sidered by the Puritans of New England the unpardonable 
¢rime of the Transcendentalists. 

When Yule tide came a heavy disappointment awaited John 
and his sister Althea. For “the Brook Farmers and all their 
meighbors ignored Christmas. They knew nothing and cared 
mothing about that wondrous season of joy for the little ones.” 
But John Cheever, an Irish Catholic workman carefully ex- 
plained to the puzzled “Old Colonie” children “that the New 
England Puritans were bitterly hostile to anything and every- 
thing savoring of what they called Popery, imposing severe 
penalties on misguided wretches who dared to show respect for 
old beliefs.’ How far this illuminating information reconciled 
John and Althea to the loss of Santa Claus, “the Bethlehem 
manger in the Dutch Reform Church,” and of Domine Bo- 
gardus’ simple “story of the Birthday of Our Lord,” the author 
‘does not make clear. 

Mr. Sears remembers coming suddenly one day upon Isaac 
Hecker “walking rapidly up and down in the secluded little dell 
that served him as a retreat. He was wringing his hands and 
sobbing so violently that we two scared children stole away, awed 
and mystified.” In referring to Father Hecker’s founding of 
the Congregation of St. Paul, the author says that “the church 
and the home of the fraternity are located across the Hudson 
river, in New Jersey.” Can he mean the Passionists? The 
Paulists’ church is on Columbus Avenue, New York. 

In the two last chapters of his book Mr. Sears tells how 
Albert Brisbane came back from France a zealous disciple of 
Fourier and made converts of the entire Brook Farm com- 
munity. A periodical was started called the Harbinger, with 
Dr. Ripley and Charles A. Dana as its editors, and “the hive” 
gave place to a new “philanstery,” the erection of which took 

nearly all the money the Transcendentalists had. But no sooner 
was the building ready for occupancy than it was burned down, 
set on fire, as was suspected, by malignant Puritan neighbors. 


This was a severe blow . An epidemic of smallpox also hastened 
the dissolution of the community, and Fourierism in America, 
as in France, ended in failure. In Mr. Sears’ opinion the result 
was a foregone conclusion. No doubt. For Brook Farm was 
far from being a religious community; it was an experiment, 
rather, in the Socialism of seventy years ago. If some of the 
Church’s religious orders, notwithstanding their rules and vows, 
have fallen away in the course of time from their early fervor 
and required to be surpressed by ecclesiastical authority, it was 
not to be expected that a community of Transcendentalists, 
whose motto was “Here and Now,” and whom no religious bond 
of any kind held together, should last much longer than the 
schooldays of this entertaining author. W. D. 


Eucharistica. By R. T. Henry, Litt.D.- Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. $1.25. 

Dr. Henry’s elegant renderings of Sacred Latin song with 
learned studies of their history and composition, and not in- 
frequent original contributions, have been for years one of 
the most pleasing features of the Ecclesiastical Review. A 
large number of them bore directly or indirectly on the 
Eucharist, and these with others hitherto unpublished he has 
happily gathered into a handsome volume of 252 pages, sixty 
of which consist of valuable explanatory comment on mean- 
ings and metres and the comparative values of various ver- 
sions, and prose translations of the Prayer of St. Augustine 
used as thanksgiving after Mass and the ritual prayers for the 
blessing of vestments.. There are seventeen original Eu- 
charistic poems and over a hundred translations from hymns, 
psalms and antiphons. These show remarkable skill in 
mastering the difficulties that lurk in Latin compression and 
preserving much of its sententious grace, but the author’s 
poetic power is perhaps best displayed when revealing the 
love of his own heart for his Eucharistic Lord. That his 
“Comment” is not a mere Appendix but equally worthy of 
careful perusal may be gathered from the opening paragraph: 

“The number of Latin hymns and the variety, and espe- 
cially the sublimity of their themes, must be a matter of 
wonder to any one who will not see in the Catholic Church 
the Spouse of Christ singing a perpetual canticle to the Lamb, 
and who will not admit that her life is the very commonplace 
of miracle. And yet, hers indeed is the heirloom of the 
mirabilia opera Domini; for she possesses the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost and, in the spirit of a perpetual Pentecost, can 
still speak, in divers tongues, the wonderful works of the Lord. 
She is the heir, not alone of the centuries, but of the eternal 
counsels of God; and there is not an upward yearning of the 
human heart, there is not an outpouring of the Divine good- 
ness to satisfy that yearning which she may not justly con- 
sider her own. With Timotheus of old, she can raise a 
mortal to the skies; and with Cecilia, she can draw an angel 
down. Since, then, her conversation is in Heaven, and her 
songs are ali sublime, which one of these shall merit the 
special title of angelic? Let us answer: 

“Special theme of all our singing— 
Living Bread, and Bread life-bringing !” 


God or Chaos. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. 

Whosoever has had the good fortune to read “The Sermon of 
the Sea,” “The Plain Gold Ring,” or the occasional lectures and 
discourses of the “blind poet-orator” that appear in the Irish 
and British press will welcome this book if only because Father 
Kane has written it; and he will be rewarded by discovering in- 
trinsic merits that raise it, in many respects, even above the 
level of its predecessors. By its nature and purpose the work 
of the thinker rather than of the poet and orator, “God or 
Chaos” is more sparing of the music of words and rhythmic 
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phrase and the imagery of nature and emotional pathos than the 
prose-poems in which he has given much solid theology an artistic 
setting; but his artistic sense accompanies him through the dry 
walks of philosophy, strewing flowers in his path and lighting 
it, as did Plato, with gleams of poetry and glistening phrase and 
the glow of picturesque imaginings. 

His subject-matter is the solid substance of the uncompro- 
mising philosophy of the Schools. Setting out to prove the ex- 
istence of God and that denial of God involves intellectual 
anarchy, he lays down the fundamental principles of reasoning 
and of being, the attributes of God the Necessary Being, and 
the reasonableness of the Eternal Lawgiver awarding eternal 
sanction to good or evil, that is, to the legitimate use or the 
obstinate abuse of the free-will with which he has gifted man. 
The author is apprehensive that the “tough thinking” required 
of the reader and the severe precision demanded of the writer, 
will prove unacceptable in an age that is impatient of deep 
reasoning, satisfied with surface proofs, credulous in material 
and cynical in abstract subjects, contemptuous of all truths it 
does not understand, and unwilling to take the time or trouble to 
understand them. He need not be alarmed. The precision is 
there and the severe thinking and also the toughness, but they 
are not disagreeably obvious. One may get strength of muscle 
by digging wells or splitting logs, but also by playing football 
or baseball or hurling—especially hurling. Father Kane has the 
art of engaging the reader in real intellectual work while 
furnishing him the pleasure of an enjoyable mental game. 

The first book, “Realities and Reasons,” will frequently wake up 
the blasé or cynical youth who has not yet quite emerged from 
the omniscience of “hobbledehoyhood,” and even ruffle the philo- 
sophic egoist who makes capital out ef Capitals and valiantly 
dogmatizes against dogma. The title of the first chapter, 
“Aristotle in plain clothes,” indicates the form of presentation, 
but the garments often change though they always fit and leave 
ample room for movement. The second and principal book con- 
sists of twelve distinct proofs of the existence of God, which 
through deeply metaphysical in substance, are in form so clear 
and simple that no more training than the school of common 
sense supplies is required to understand them. The chapters that 
follow on the personality and attributes of the Necessary Being, 
and on Free Will, Evil, Hell and Faith are admirable in their 
strength and brevity. 

“God and Chaos” is at once a course in philosophy and in 
style. It is a work one would like to put in the hands of pro- 
fessional men whose reading or studies have undermined their 
basis of belief, and it is an excellent book for intelligent Catho- 
lics who had no philosophical training, and for teachers, 
students, thinkers, Catholic or non-Catholic. It should be in 
every good library. 

Unseen Friends. By Mrs. WittiAm O’Brien. New York 
and London: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25 net: 

There is a delicate charm about this series of intimate stu- 
dies of literary or religious personages who, despite a wide 
diversity of character and qualities, had won the affection of 
the author. They are all women, fifteen in number, who, 
unseen in the flesh, had spoken to Mrs. O’Brien from the 
printed page of their works or their biographies messages of 
courage and inspiration, and she repays the debt by revealing 
in 500 graceful pages the secrets of their winning personality, 
They are not saints by any means, though several were holy, 
and all were worthy women. Her favorites among the saints 
are Sts. Catherine of Siena, Teresa, Francis of Assisi, Clare, 
Philip Neri, Francis de Sales and Jane de Chantal; but one 
has likewise an unseen circle of friends of a different order, 
“and it is not to the greatest of the giants that our hearts’ 
affection may go. We may have a feeling that the giants gave 
the best to their books and that in everyday life their inter- 


course was less attractive than that of less gifted people.” 
Hence there are no great world-characters in the set, though 
several exercised a powerful and permanent, if an unadver- 
tised influence on the world. Of these the most original and 
probably the greatest was Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, 
the Irish servant girl, who founded a great religious Congre- 
gation and impressed her character on the most gifted and 
cultured of her day. 

Closely united to Mother Hallahan in religious purpose 
and accomplishment, though widely. separated in natural 
gifts and social environment, are her brilliant English novice, 
Mother Francis Raphael Drane, and the five Foundresses: 
Mary Aikenhead, of the Irish Sisters of Charity; Emilie 
dOultremont, of the Sisters of Marie Reparatrice; Marie 
Antoinette Fage, of the Little Sisters of the Assumption;. 
Nano Nagle, of the Irish Ursulines and Sisters of the Presen- 
tation, and Catherine McAuley, of the Sisters of Mercy. 
One other unseen friend is also a nun, Héléne de Jaurias, the 
story of whose devoted heroism for forty years in distant 
China won for its author the crown of the French Academy;. 
and the two remaining Catholics, Eugénie de Guérin and 
Mrs. Craven, were as distinguished for faith and zeal as for 
literary power. 

Mrs. O’Brien’s non-Catholic friends, except Felicia Skene, 
a most original and lovable philanthropist, are all writers— 
Charlotte Bronté, Jean Ingelow, Christina Rosetti, and Mrs. 
Oliphant, whose talent for meeting Irishwomen everywhere 
and finding them invariably kind may have determined her 
selection. Even here there are many interesting Catholic 
sidelights, the author’s faith, while never obtrusive, being 
always clearly perceptible. Her choice and treatment of 
subjects do credit to her pen and her piety, and will, we be- 
lieve, win the gratitude of many readers. 


M. K. 


Historic Shrines of Spain. By Isaper ALLArpyce. New 


York: Franciscan Missionary Press. 
Such a sympathetic story of Catholic Spa. eas eis 
here presented is pleasant reading and those who are 


happy enough to possess this book may congratulate them- 
selves on the unique character of their treasure as well as. 
on its literary and artistic excellence. The book is a vast 
fund of information, historic, legendary and archaeological, 
which, however, never becomes burdensome through defect 
of style in its presentation, The author somewhat underrates. 
her critical faculty, for though in her preface she says that 
“no attempt has been made to fathom the why and the where- 
fore of the traditions that have been handed down from 
generation to generation” and though she adds that: 
“we must not look for evidences of profound research; for 
the legends are merely retold in the unvarnished language- 
of the people, as they were gathered during a residence of 
several years in Spain,” yet the care with which asser- 
tions are made and qualified, and the variety of locution,. 
whereby facts, legends and conjectures are respectively in- 
troduced are ample evidence to the careful reader of an 
author that can discriminate facts of various certitude while 
weaving them into an harmonious whole. 

The book describes fourteen famous Marian shrines of 
Spain in an agreeable blending of description, history, legend’ 
and reminiscences which makes delightful and edifying 
reading. The twenty illustrations depict the more famous. 
images of Our Lady and some typical scenes of Spanish de- 
votion to Mary. The book is admirably suited for a gift. 

M. McN. 


One of the substantial pleasures of the holiday season to many 
must have been the receipt of Volume XV—the concluding one— 
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of “The Catholic Encyclopedia.” (Tourn to Zwirner—Errata). 
An Index is now nearly ready, and then the entire range of this 
indispensable reference work, on the constitution, doctrine, dis- 
cipline and history of the Catholic Church, will be at the service 
of all who consult its pages. The managing editor, Dr. Condé 
B. Pallen, is now in Rome to present this last volume to the 
Holy Father, who has indicated, more than once, his interest 
in the progress of the work, and his intention to mark by special 
favor his appreciation of the obligation of the whole English 
speaking world to its editors and their collaborators. 


With each volume forming a “Doorway to the Stories of 
Ancient Greece,” Houghton, Mifflin Co. are publishing an 
attractive series of books for children. “The Golden Touch” 
and “The Gorgon’s Head,” which Hawthorne tells so well, are 
suitably illustrated, often in color, by Mr. Patten Wilson. If 
our boys and girls can thus be taught from their earliest years 
to read with pleasure and appreciation writers of Haw- 
thorne’s high standard, this series should be widely used. 60 
cents each. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record for December has as usual a 
goodly array of able and well-written articles of general as 
well as clerical interest, but the most touching is the “Editorial 
Farewell” of Dr. Hogan, who after eighteen years’ service has 
resigned the editorship to assume the Presidency of Maynooth, 
the National Seminary of Ireland. During his long term the 
Record has well maintained the distinction it secured under the 
editorship of the present Archbishop of Dublin. It has been 
invariably sound and timely in its exposition of doctrinal, social 
and ecclesiastical questions, while its general articles gave it 
high rank as a magazine of letters and always sounded the 
true Irish as well as the true Catholic note. He gracefully 
commends to the Record’s readers the new editor, Rev. Professor 
Patrick McSweeney, M.A., who, we have reason to believe with 
Dr. Hogan, “will bring to his task rare gifts of knowledge, 
ability and taste.” 


Tolman and Guthrie’s “Hygiene for the Worker” (The 
American Book Co., 50 cents) is a good manual for boys and 
girls who leave school early in life to become breadwinners. 
Few of the young toilers who follow carefully the advice in 
this book should die an untimely death. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Robert Appleton Co., New York: ; 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XV—Tourn—Zwirner—Errata, 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Up in Ardmuirland. By Rev. Michael Barrett, O.S.B. $1.25; The Con- 
solations of Purgatory. By Rev. Father H. Faure, S.M. 90 cents; The 
Apocalypse of St. John. By James J. L. Ratton, M.D.; The West- 
minster Hymnal. $1.25; Saints and Places. By John Ayscough. $1.50. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
The Divine Educator. By F. M. de Zulueta, ON 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
$1.25; History of the Roman Breviary. By 
$3.00. 

John Murphy Co., New York: : 
Lights and Counsels of the Rt. Rev. Alfred A. Curtis, D.D. 


The New Zealand Tablet, Dunedin: ‘ 
The Church in New Zealand. By J. J. Wilson. 


Frederick Pustet & Co., New York: 


50 cents, 


By Peter M. Roget, M.D. 
Mer. Pierre Batiffol, Litt.D. 


50 cents. 


Heaven’s Recent Wonders. From the French of Dr. Boissarie. $1.50. 
Apostleship of Prayer, New York: 
Your Neighbor and You. By Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 50 cents. 


French Publications: 


Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris: 
Le Chili: Aprés cent ans d’Indépendance. 


Pierre Tequi, Paris: 
Le Petit Journal des Saints. Par Deux Missionaires; Les Fondements 
de la Foi. Par Mario Laplana, S.J.; La Vérité aux Gens du Monde. Par 
Joseph Tissier ; Allocutions pour les Jeunes Gens. Par Paul Lallemand; 
Souvenirs de la Combe. | Nett Du Boys; Vers la Vie pleine. Ad. 
Goutay; Mizraim: Souvenirs d’Egypte. Par Godefroid Kurth; L’Educa- 
tion de la Chasteté. Par A. Knoch, 


Jorge Fernandez Pradel. 


EDUCATION 


Child Labor and Schooling—Shorter Vacations 


The tendency, growing stronger year by year, through legisla- 

tion to make impossible for children any manner of work during 
the years in which these are of school age, does not appeal to 
every one. What harm can result to an ordinarily healthy young 
lad who, after school time, spends a few hours daily in the light 
tasks open to children? The fact that the help he may thus 
render will count for something in straitened resources prevail- 
ing at home ought to have some influence with the narrow “up- 
lift” Apostles who, because abuses occur now and then, would 
ruthlessly ban every kind of “child labor,’ to use their own 
unfair term. 

A case came to the writer’s notice just the other day. A 
young boy of 12, physically strong and hearty, was forbidden 
by a City Truant-Officer to use two or three hours of his late 
afternoon free time in running errands for a shopkeeper. The 
lad never misses a day at school; he is a bright boy and well 
to the front in all his school subjects as his reports make clear. 
The three or four dollars he would earn meant much for a poor 
mother who is making a brave struggle to keep a home for her- 
self and two or three young children. The exercise was good 
for the lad, the work he did never very burdensome, and if he is. 
not to be thus engaged he will very likely, despite a good mothét’s. 
efforts, idly roam the streets in those hours of freedom. That 
the experience of young lads in the streets is rarely a helpful 
one to soul or body our wise reformers and up-to-date teachers. 
surely ought to know. Ought they not as well recognize that 
the insistent demands their educational theories sometimes put 
upon us are a trifle narrow? Some conservative folks are in- 
clined to believe that a more general regard for the gospel of 
labor would not be without its own efficacy in the training of 
children. The thought is apropos of an interesting volume re- 
cently noticed by the press of this city. 

Most of us recall the three days’ speech on Child Slavery de- 
livered in the Senate some time in 1907 by the then Senator 
Beveridge and the impetus his scathing denunciation of condi- 
tions in the mill districts in the South gave to the investigation 
then ordered. Congress appropriated $300,000 and directed the 
Commissioner of Labor to make a thorough examination of 
the facts adduced in that address and to look closely into condi- 
tions described by the speaker as prevalent in the Southern mill 
cities, The official returns handed in by the investigators then 
appointed have ever since been a favorite source of information 
with magazine writers who have made generous use of them in. 
depicting the horrors of child labor in the Southland. 

Perhaps the melancholy tale these tell us is not without a 
certain measure of truth, yet it will be wise to listen to the 
other side of the story before one accepts in their entirety the 
conclusions drawn from the shocking statistics published with 
the sanction of Government authorities. In a book “The Child 
that Toileth Not,” published by the Gracia Publishing Co. of 
New York City, Major Thomas Robinson Dawley, Jr., one of 
the original investigators detailed by the Labor Commissioner, 
is clearly at odds with the Bureau of Labor and its representa- 
tives in the South. The volume, which reviewers have termed 
a “Gospel of Work,” is highly interesting and gives many new 
points of view concerning the conditions which Senator Bev- 
eridge affirmed to exist in the Southern mills. Major Dawley’s. 
work, too, is décidely in contradiction with the usual commen- 
tary on child labor. He holds to the extraordinary theory that 
the cotton mills are not only making a new South financially, 
but they are also its social saviors, and he implies that the 
reason his observations do not form a part of the Government’s 
report on child labor conditions is because he failed to represent 
these conditions as the preconceived opinions of the promoters 
of the investigation sought to have them painted. 
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With entertaining style the Major describes his experiences 
following his appointment by the Commissioner of Labor. Going 
South he made a close and thorough investigation in the mill 
cities of the district to which he had been assigned. The mills, 
he assures us, were providing schools for the children. Boys 
who worked in the mills in most instances spent a third of their 
‘time in factories and the rest of their days in school or at play. 
Younger children were in the mills merely as “learners” and 
the schooling they received was far better than the State could 
‘provide. 

Dawley looked into, as well, the sort of lives the mountaineers 
lived at home. Immorality he found to be prevalent, with in- 
cidental degeneracy, while educational facilities were of the most 
meagre description. Children worked at the hardest kind of 
manual labor and were ill fed and ill clad. He relates many 
stories and shows many pictures which effectively point the 
melancholy tale he rehearses. He returned to Washington, he 
affirms, with the fixed idea that the mills were doing more good 
than evil and that the proposed child labor legislation would 
work far more harm than good. That the cotton mills were a 
marked source of improvement in the case of those who moved 
from the mountains into the villages, Major Dawley tells us is 
‘his absolute conviction, and he quotes the experience of former 
mountaineers now successful men filling lucrative positions in 
tthe district, to explain his judgments. 

To be sure his sentiments are in direct opposition to the 
teceived views of many modern'school reformers, but this should 
mot prejudice one against his conclusions. It has happened be- 
fore that the unreasonable impulse of superficial students of 
conditions about us led them into policies strangely at variance 
with the purposes they sought to achieve. 


Some weeks ago reference was made in this column to the ad- 
dress of a Kansas educator in which a strong plea was put 
forward for longer study hours and shorter vacation periods 
for school children. The suggestion appears to have won favor 
in the East. In a recent address at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, President Flavel S. Luther 
of Trinity College made a similar recommendation. He said: 

“The public is an ‘easy mark’ because school teachers have con- 
vinced them that the schools are giving all they ought in educa- 
‘tion. Let’s teach more than twenty-five hours a week. Let’s 
‘have our schools going a larger part of the year. Let’s make 
children take school life more seriously than we have formerly. 

Let’s be a little more in earnest. It is preposterous that we 
meed so much vacation.” IM, df. OVE. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Housing of the Poor 


Some weeks ago we had something to say on the cost of house 
rent to the working classes. We showed that as, naturally speak- 
ing, the home is provided once for all, at a minimum of expendi- 
‘ture, it is clear that even in our highly artificial society the cost 
of shelter should bear but a small proportion to that of clothing, 
which has to be renewed frequently, and a still smaller propor- 
tion to that of food, which must be provided day by day. We 
then pointed out that this condition does not obtain to-day in 
our cities. If the working man chooses to pay a price only 
approaching the reasonable for his home, he must live in con- 
ditions hurtful to both health and morals. If-he would pro- 
tect these, he has to pay an extortionate price. 

Some figures taken from the London Times more than confirm 
what we said. They give the expenditures of two families of 
faborers earning on an average 18 or 19 shillings a week. The 
first has to pay 7 shillings a week for rent, and has only 8 
shillings a week for food for husband, wife and three children. 
Of this 2 shillings and 7 pence goes for bread, 5%4 pence for 


flour and only 1 shilling and 10 pence for meat. In the second 
case there are five children and 9 shillings, exactly half the 
weekly earnings, go for rent. Food is, therefore, reduced to 
semi-starvation rates. The family of seven have 10 loaves of 
bread a week, costing 2 shillings and 344 pence; their meat costs 
only 1 shilling and 8 pence, they have six pence worth of po- 
tatoes and spend two pence on other vegetables. Here we have 
two families half-starved to pay for the rooms in which they 
live, and we may presume that these are not such as health and 
morals demand. The Times says that the figures show “the 
struggle that goes on in many working class households to main- 
tain a family in comfort.” Perhaps it speaks ironically: more 
likely it speaks with the crass fatuity of those who do not care 
to realize the conditions of the poor. As a matter of fact they 
show how families are half-starved on insufficient wages in order 
to pay rent for insufficient shelter. No wonder even the best of 
men feel rebellious against the existing order when they have to 
pay week by week an inordinate proportion of their hard earned 
wages to the landlord. 

What is the landlord to do? He might make some reduction, 
but this will not satisfy the problem. Such a reduction could 
not be very great, for his land and houses have a certain value, 
often very great on account of their situation in the heart of 
the city. He has to pay taxes on this value, he has to pay in- 
surance, he has to pay for repairs at the rates fixed by the 
unions for skilled workmen. He has to get a fair return for 
his investment; so that, everything considered, the evil is not 
to be laid at the door of his hard heart. Public authority must 
take the matter in hand, and in doing so must put the burden 
equitably upon the shoulders of those who should bear it. These 
are they who profit by the labors of the poor. First come the 
actual employers, then those who have the benefit of the cheap 
goods, the result of cheap labor. The streets are filled with the 
carriages of the former who need stint themselves in nothing. 
The pavements and public conveyances are thronged with men 
and women spending frivolously the money they can spend, be- 
cause they are able to wear cheap clothes, read cheap papers, 
ride cheaply in streetcars, and so on. If the employers were 
made responsible for the reasonable and satisfactory housing 
of their working-people, the price of their commodities might 
increase a little, the splendor of their department stores might 
be somewhat diminished, they might have a little less to spend 
in vain luxury, the public might be deprived of some of its 
baneful pleasures. The Great White Way might not be such a 
brilliantly lighted path to hell, but none of these would be a 
real evil. On the contrary, they would be very real social 
benefits. 

If this did not solve the difficulty public authority should take 
the matter in hand directly. It can pay hundreds of millions for 
public utilities, and this is a public utility of a most pressing 
nature. It could, for instance, acquire suburban lands, build 
reasonable homes and provide reasonable and rapid tranport 
morning and evening for the working classes. It could put a 
special tax on all employers of labor to defray the cost in part, 
and the balance, paid out of the general income of the city, would 
be anything but an intolerable burden. The general contentment 
of the working classes is so great a good that it would be well 
worth the price. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Rev. Wm. H. Ketcham, Director of the Bureau of Catho- 
lic Indian Missions, has received the following letter from his 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate: 

Reverend Dear Father: 

The glory of the Church in America is her Indian mission 
record, which is written in the blood of her martyrs; and yet 
to-day in the United States—a land of plenty—the Indian mis- 
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sions are languishing for want of adequate financial support. 
That in Christianizing and civilizing the Indians the mission 
school is an absolutely necessary factor, is evinced not only by 
the nature of the work itself, but by the positive testimony, 
without exception, of all the bishops and missionaries who are 
charged with them. The cry of distress from these bishops and 
missionaries has reached us; they must be enabled properly to 
acquit themselves of the sacred responsibility laid upon them 
by Almighty God and by His Church. 

The somewhat meagre Lenten Collection, which is divided 
among a number of works of zeal, affords but a scant annual 
contribution toward maintaining the schools, and it is to the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, which, for nearly thirty 
years, has bravely and quite successfully fought the battles of 
the Indians and of the missions, that the schools look for sub- 
sistence. 

This Bureau has had the sympathy and hearty support of my 
illustrious predecessors, and I am determined to encourage it, 
and to sustain it in all its good works. The efforts of the 
Bureau to collect the requisite financial aid for the schools cul- 
minated in the establishing, in 1901, of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Faith among Indian Children. This Society is in 
every way feasible, and with due encouragement of all the 
bishops, will solve the whole Indian mission problem. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Piux X, addressed an Apostolic 
Letter, April 3, 1908, to His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
in which he commends the Preservation Society to the bishops, 
to the clergy, and to the faithful of the United States of America, 
and expresses the wish that this Society “be established in every 
parish.” Whenever this recommendation of the Holy Father is 
to any considerable extent complied with Catholic Indian mission 
work will have ample support. 

I bless the Society and all who promote it, and it is my desire 
that the Holy Father’s wish be realized with the least possible 
delay. 

With earnest wishes, therefore, for much success in this work, 
Iam, Yours faithfully in Xto., 

iMJoun Bonzano, 
Archbishop of Melitene, 
Delegate Apostolic. 


President Taft has appointed Rev. William H. Ketcham, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, a member of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, in succession to Cardinal 
Gibbons, who resigns from: the board owing to his inability to 
devote sufficient time to the interests of the commission. 


His Eminence Cardinal Farley presided, on December 11, 
at the dedication of the new Provincial House and Novitiate 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph at Troy, N. Y. The building was 
originally the Methodist Drew Seminary, and then, from 1862 
to 1896, the historic St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, where 
more than seven hundred priests were trained for the service 
of the Church. In 1896, it will be remembered, the Seminary 
was moved from Troy to its present location at Dunwoodie. 


The story of the rise of the Catholic Mission at Laos, Indo- 
China, has been making the rounds of Catholic papers in the 
far East. Two priests, Fathers Prudhomme and Guego, who 
had gone to Oubone, on the Siamese frontier, to try to start 
a mission, found themselves in a community where slavery, 
albeit in a mild form, was being practiced by the natives 
under the French flag. By the exertions of the missionaries 
the abuse was exposed, and although the ground seemed 
singularly unpromising to the priests, yet about a dozen 
families, freed through their exertions, came and asked for 
instruction in a Faith that made men so solicitous about the 
welfare of others. It was a small beginning, and it was in a 


little hut of straw that the first Catholics at Laos worshipped 
for eighteen years. But since the first coming of the pio- 
neers there have been nearly 2,500 baptisms at Oubone, where 
there are two communities of native Sisters to help the Euro- 
pean nuns of St. Paul of Chartres, already in charge of the 
schools, and four native priests to supplement the labors of 
the French Fathers. 


The first annual meeting of the Maine Catholic Historical! 
Society was held recently at Portland. Bishop Walsh un- 
folded a plan for the tercentenary celebration of the Church 
in the State of Maine. An essay on “The Catholic History 
of Maine” was read by Herbert E. Holmes, editor of the 
Catholic Opinion, Lewiston. The Society was temporarily 
formed at the centenary celebration of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Damariscotta, the oldest Catholic church in New England, 
in July, 1908. In March, 1911, it was formally incorporated. 
The Society will take charge of all the historical religious 
celebrations in Maine, whose traditions are richer and more 
abundant than those of any State north of Louisiana or east 
of the Mississippi. ‘The Catholic Institute for Boys” of 
Portland is the headquarters of the Society, and a room has: 
been set apart for books, manuscripts, charts, pictures and’ 
other objects connected with the history of the Church in 
Maine. 


PERSONAL 


In a note to Cardinal Farley, Bishop Matz of Denver writes 
that he was fast recovering from his recent accident and 
hoped to be out of the hospital by Christmas. The reception 
given Cardinal Farley in Denver was most hospitable and 
elaborate. Speaking of it a writer in the Catholic Register 
of that city says: 

“There was one, however, just as loyal as the rest and just 
as good as the best who was unable to attend these func- 
tions. He was poor, and furthermore, he was very, very sick 
He was so weak that he could not walk, and his burning 
cheeks and racking cough bore evidence that his pilgrimage: 
through this valley of sorrow was almost at an end. He 
would have enjoyed seeing the Cardinal and he would have 
given much for the privilege of taking part in the dedicatory 
exercises. On his bed of pain he lay panting for breath and’ 
periodically moistening his fever-parched lips with his tongue. 
News of this man and his condition reached the Cardinal and 
in less time than it takes to tell he disappeared from the 
midst of his entertainers and sought this humble son of the 
Church. He did not make a polite society call of a few mo- 
ments’ duration, but spent the afternoon chatting with the 
sick man, doing all in his power to comfort and cheer him. 
He forgot that he was a Cardinal, drew away from the pomp: 
and splendor of his position, and sat on a little canvas chair, 
just a plain priest.” 


Mer. Phelan, Vicar-General and Administrator of the Arch- 
diocese of Sydney, has been appointed by his Holiness Bishop» 
of Sale, Australia. Born in Kilkenny, he was educated at Mount 
Melleray and Carlow College, graduating in the Royal Uni- 
versity, and was ordained 1888 for the Melbourne diocese, 
where he soon became distinguished as an administrator and 
controversialist. His masterly exposition and defence of the Ne 
Temere Decree was widely circulated in Australia, He is a 
brother of Rev. Michael Phelan, S.J., who had also served on 
the secular mission in Melbourne, and shares in his eloquence. 


Mr. Michael Francis O’Dwyer has been appointed to the im- 
portant Governorship of the Punjab, in British India. A native of 
Tipperary, he led the Irish Intermediate School contestants- 
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while a student at St. Stanislaus College, Tullabeg, and won first 
place in the Indian Civil Service examinations, 1882. He rose 
steadily till he now fills the first place in his immense Province. 
He is a brother of Rev. James O’Dwyer, S.J., President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Melbourne, and of Rev. Thomas O’Dwyer, S.J. 


Whitelaw Reid, American Ambassador to Great Britain, died 
at Dorchester House, his London residence, after a fortnight’s 
illness, on December 15. The Ambassador returned to London 
on October 28 from his month’s visit to America, during which 
he presided at the three days’ dedication exercises of the new 
Education Building in Albany. Instead of taking a needed rest 
he plunged at once into the accumulated business of the embassy 
and, moreover, delivered the address on Thomas Jefferson at the 
University College of Wales on October 31. Not realizing the 
seriousness of his condition Mr. Reid read and signed official 
dispatches until the day before his death. 

Mr. Reid was born of Scotch ancestry, at Xenia, Ohio, 
October 27, 1837. After his graduation, at the Miami University, 
he taught school for a while, and at the age of twenty began 
with the purchase of the Xenia News his career as a political 
leader and journalist. During the Civil War he went to the 
front as a correspondent for the Cincinnati Gazette, and from 
1862 served for three years as correspondent for that journal at 
the National Capital. In the Summer of 1868 Mr. Reid became 
the chief editorial writer of the New York Tribune, and by his 
leading editorials on national politics contributed largely to the 
reputation of the Tribune as the chief exponent of Republican 
principles and policies. Then came the political campaign of 
1872. Upon his nomination to the Presidency, Mr. Greeley re- 
signed the editorship of The Tribune, and Mr. Reid was chosen 
by the directors to fill his place. The defeat of Mr. Greeley led 
to the succession of Mr. Reid to the ownership of The Tribune, 
which at once swung back into line as the leading Republican 
organ of the Metropolis, a position which it still maintains. 

Mr. Reid’s career in the diplomatic service began twenty-three 
years ago with his appointment as minister to France. After- 
wards he discharged the social duties of Special Ambassador at 
the diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria. He was attached to 
the commission which negotiated the treaty of peace with Spain 
in 1898, and he attended the coronation of Edward VII as the 
President’s representative. In 1905 he became American Am- 
bassador at the British Court, a place which had long been the 
goal of his ambition. His death closed a versatile career and 
one filled with honors in the public service. 


SCIENCE 


From spectroscopic considerations M. Deslandres is led to 
reject the collision theory regarding “Novae,” temporary 
stars, and to adopt what may be styled the eruption theory, 
He defines a “Nova” as a body already cooled which has a 
solid crust, relatively thin. Under the influence of several 
causes the crust breaks and the internal gas, at first main- 
tained under high pressure by the envelope, suddenly erupts 
and forms for some time an atmosphere extremely dense, 
very brilliant, having movements akin to those of our solar 
atmosphere but far more rapid. The crust below reforms 
and the atmosphere which is no longer renewed by the very 
hot interior nucleus of the star, cools, condenses, and forfeits 
gradually its light. The phenomenon is, in a word, a vol- 
canic eruption generalized. 


The investigations of Drs. Sambon and Chalmers on the 
etiology of pelagra seem’ to discountenance the prevailing 
view that the disease is the result of poisoning by unsound 
maize. They have brought together a considerable body of 
facts which show that all areas in which the disease is en- 


demic are situated hard by streams in which “Simuliidae,” 
small biting flies native to running streams, breed. A definite 


proof of this theory is still awaited, namely, the isolation of 
the parasite, provisionally assumed to be protozoal in nature. 


Mr. H. Strach has investigated the luminous efficiency of 
upright and inverted gas mantles with gas containing vary- 
ing amounts of carbon dioxide. Coal gas mixed with car- 
buretted water was used. For each series of tests the gas 
was stored in a holder and mixed with definite amounts of 
carbon dioxide and the gross calorific value determined. To 
insure a maximum efficiency the burners were adjusted with 
each reading. With an upright mantle the number of 
calories required per candle power was 5.78 with gas free 
from carbon dioxide, 5.71 with gas containing 3.8 per cent.. 
7.46 with gas containing 11.2 per cent., and 9.85 with 21.0 
per cent. of carbon dioxide. Similar results were obtained 
with the inverted mantle and with gas enriched with pe- 
troleum spirit and acetylene so as to have the same calorific 
power after the addition of carbon dioxide. The decrease in 
the efficiency is due to the fact that gas impregnated with 
carbon dioxide burns with a larger flame which has a lower 
temperature. F. A. Tonporr, s.J. 
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Very Rev. A. Prevel, Superior General of the Fathers of 
St. Edmund, died on December 8, at Hitchin, England. Born 
at Pontorson, France, February 6, 1848, he was ordained 
priest in 1871,'and shortly after became a member of the 
Society of the Fathers of St. Edmund. For several years 
he labored as a missionary, and then in the colleges of the 
Society until 1901, when the Associations Law drove its 
members from France. He came to the United States and 
took an active part in the establishment of St. Michael’s In- 
stitute, Winooski, Vermont, of which he was president for 
three years. He was chosen as Superior General by the 
General Chapter of the Society in 1907, and as such he took 
up his residence at Hitchin, England. He visited this coun- 
try again in 1909, and spoke at the Champlain tercentenary 
celebration at Isle La Motte, July 4 and 9, 1909.. He con- 
stantly showed great interest in all that concerned America 
and in the work the Society of St. Edmund is doing in Ver- 
mont. His loss is felt deeply by the Society and by his many 
friends in Europe and America. 


Mrs. Mary Fortune Connell died at an advanced age, in Balti- 
more, on December 18. Her life was full of good works and 
was crowned with a happy death. During more than half a 
century Mrs. Connell was known and esteemed for her zealous 
cooperation in the work of the religious societies of St. Ignatius’ 
parish, Baltimore. 

For many years she was prefect of the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin, president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Conference of 
St. Vincent de Paul and superintendent of St. Ignatius’ Sunday 
School. Her whole life was spent in providing relief for the 
poor, in visiting and aiding the sick in their homes and in the 
hospitals and in lending a willing hand to all who sought or 
who needed her aid. 

Two sons, her only children, she gave to the Society of Jesus. 
The younger, Thomas M. Connell, died while a scholastic, teach- 
ing at St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York City, about twenty 
years ago. The Rev. Francis M. Connell, her other son, who 
is a professor at the Jesuit Novitiate at St. Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was with her when she died. 

A sister of Mrs. Connell became a nun of the Visitation Order 
in Baltimore, Sister® Sulpice, and was one of the founders of 
the former Visitation Convent in Brooklyn, where she lived to 
celebrate her golden jubilee, 
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CHRONICLE FOR 1912 


United States.—The year just closed has been notably 
favorable to our fortunate land. The country has been at 
peace within and without, free from the perturbations 
and calamities that have afflicted other nations, rich in 
her harvests and industries, and supplying out of the 
overflow of her abundance the wants of the whole world. 

The condition of the country with reference to busi- 
ness could hardly be better, and every phase of the situa- 
tion augurs a coming period of unexampled prosperity. 
Business is on a solid basis, manufacturing concerns are 
running at their full capacity, and the demand for labor 
was never so constant and growing. Our foreign trade 
for the year exceeds $4,000,000,000, while the balance 
of exports over imports exceeds $500,000,000. More 
than half our exports are manufactures, or partly manu- 
factured material, while our exports of farm products 
do not show the same increase because of domestic con- 
sumption. It was a year of superabundant crops, 
the value of the farm products exceeding $9,500,000,000, 
and though the bushel or unit price of agricultural ‘pro- 
ducts has gradually fallen, yet the total value of the en- 
tire crop is greater by over $1,000,000,000 than we have 
ever known in our history. 

The remarkable progress made on “ie Panama Canal 
has enabled the authorities to fix exactly the day for the 
opening of the great oceanic waterway. This will be 
September 25, 1913, the four hundredth anniversary of 
4s day when the peas first espied the Pacific from 

“a peak in Darien.” 

A force of 2,000 marines and bluejackets was ordered 
by the State Department to Nicaragua, in order to pro- 
tect the lives and interests of American citizens in that 
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disturbed Republic. In one engagement four American 
marines were killed and six wounded, but with the cap- 
ture of General Luis Mena, erstwhile Secretary of War 
and head of the uprising, the revolt collapsed. Admiral 
Southerland, who was in charge of the American forces, 
turned over the task of dealing with the situation to the 
Diaz government. 

The Philippine question has again become a prominent 
issue with both political parties. The question was pre- 
cipitated by the introduction in the House of the Jones 
bill, which provides for complete Philippine independence 
by 1920. The President, however, has intimated that if 
the bill were sent to the White House he would veto it 
before the ink on the measure had time to dry. 

Widespread interest was aroused by the great naval 
display at New York, in which every class of fighting 
ship, from the superdreadnought to the little submarine, 
was on exhibition. One hundred and twenty-three war 
vessels, including thirty-one battleships, manned by 26,- 
000 enlisted men, under 1,000 commissioned officers, 
formed an impressive marine pageant. Popular interest 
thus aroused in the navy would, it was hoped, react on 
Congress, which has been blind to the necessity of build- 
ing more battleships, if the United States is to maintain 
its position as a naval power. 

After protracted negotiation, New Mexico was at last 
admitted to the Union, and a month later, on Lincoln’s 
birthday, the forty-eighth star was added to the flag, 
when Arizona joined the sisterhood of the States, the 
very last part of our contiguous holdings. 


The Political Field.—The overshadowing political event 
of the year was the formation of the National Progressive 
Party, made up chiefly of disaffected Republicans, under 
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the leadership of former President Theodore Roosevelt. 
Failing to receive the presidential nomination at the 
Regular Republican National Convention, Col. Roose- 
velt was named as President, and Hiram Johnson, Gov- 
ernor of California, as Vice-President, at the National 
Convention of the Progressives, in Chicago. A_ full 
National Progressive ticket was nominated for all the 
Congressional districts in the country. The leaders of 
the new party had little hope of electing their candidates. 
Their aim was the defeat of President Taft, who had 
been nominated for a second term by the Republicans, 
but they were confident of making a showing that would 
put them in a position of power four years hence. 

The general result of the November election was not 
unanticipated, though it was not expected that Colonel 
Roosevelt would get a larger vote than Mr. Taft. Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson carried forty of the forty-eight 
States, though his total vote, 6,700,000, was a million 
less than the combined vote of his opponents. In many 
States the Republican party handed over to the Pro- 
gressives the future control of the election machinery. 
The victory of the Democrats was complete. They in- 
creased their membership in the House of Representa- 
tives, and for the first time in many years obtained a 
majority in the Senate. 


The Courts.—Chief Justice White announced from the 
bench a sweeping revision of the procedure in equity 
cases in Federal courts throughout the United States. 
The new rules will have the effect of simplifying, ex- 
pediting and cheapening the trial of such cases. They 
will go into effect on February 1, 1913, and will apply 
not only to the Supreme Court itself, but to all courts of 
the Federal tribunal. 


The prosecution of trusts under the Sherman 
law was carried on without notable interruption, 
and decrees similar to those entered in 1911, in 


the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases, were entered in 
other suits, like the suits against the powder trust and 
the bath-tub trust. The Government, however, lost its 
suit to have the anthracite coal carrying railroads de- 
clared to be in a general combination in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, though its decision prohibiting 
certain contracts, which were really monopolizing 
schemes, will doubtless result in a distinct measure of 
relief to the people. 

The. orderly course of litigation in the courts and the 
regular prosecution of trusts charged with the violation 
of the Anti-Trust Law has produced among business 
men a clearer perception of the line of distinction be- 
tween business that is to be encouraged and business that 
is to be condemned, In this way, the administration be- 
lieves, the question of trusts can be settled and competi- 
tion retained as an economic force to secure reason- 
ableness in prices and freedom and independence in 
trade. 

Mahlon Pitney, Chancellor of the State of New Jersey, 


was appointed to the Supreme bench as successor. to 
Justice John M. Harlan. This was the sixth appoint- 
ment made by President Taft to that tribunal during his 
term in the White House, all of such even excellence that 
the Supreme Court as reconstructed will be the greatest 
monument President Taft has built to his administration. 


Congress.—The second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress adjourned on August 26, after a continuous 
existence of 267 days, a record exceeded only seven times 
in the nation’s history. Measured by the standard of new 
laws enacted, the Congress was not fruitful of much gen- 
eral legislation, but from the standpoint of great issues 
fought out and great policies outlined it was of more than 
usual interest. Political activities helped to prolong it, 
and political differences between the House and Senate, 
the one Democratic and the other controlled by an inde- 
pendent element of the Republican party, served to im- 
pede the passage of various important measures. 

Tariff plans met the veto of President Taft again at 
this session, as they did at the special session of 1911. 
Investigating committees have practically all reported to 
Congress covering the inquiries into various so-called 
trusts, the “shipping combine,” Alaskan affairs, Agricul- 
tural Department operations, the “secret fund” of the 
State Department, the Titanic disaster and many other 
subjects. Few of them have resulted in new laws or 
regulations. Agitation for a single six-year term for 
President and Vice-President is also expected to result 
in favorable action in the near future on a constitutional 
amendment. New investigations have been started into 
the “money trust,” the alleged financing of Cuban and 
Mexican insurrections by Americans, the damages sus- 
tained by Americans in the Mexican revolution and ex- 
penditures for foreign service. 

The settlement of the Lorimer case involved the Sen- 
ate in a second protracted fight, with the final rejection 
of the credentials of the Illinois Senator. An investiga- 
tion of the election of Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin 
resulted in a decision in his favor. Two questions of im- 
peachment have been before the House, and in the case 
of Judge Archbald an impeachment trial is still pending. 
An investigation of the judicial and private acts of Judge 
Hanford of Seattle, instituted by the House, was fol- 
lowed by the jurist’s resignation. 

The Senate ratified nine treaties during the session, 
including those with Great Britain and France which the 
President refused to accept in amended form, and the 
following: Settlement of pecuniary claims between the 
United States and Great Britain; agreement of interna- 
tional naval conference on war prizes; copyright treaty 
with Hungary; North Atlantic fisheries treaty with Great 
Britain; naturalization treaty with Costa Rica; interna- 
tional wireless telegraph treaty, and the international 
treaty on assistance and salvage at sea. 


Miscellaneous.—One of the greatest marine disasters 
in history took place on April 15, when, four hours after 
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she had crashed into an iceberg, the mammoth White Star 
steamer Titanic, bound from Liverpool for New York 
on her maiden voyage, went to the bottom off the New- 
foundland Banks. The ship carried 2,206, counting passen- 
gers and crew, of whom 1,503 were lost. Among the latter 
were Col. John Jacob Astor, Isidor Straus and wife, 
George D. Widener, Major Butt, aide to President Arathi 
William T. Stead, the London journalist, and F. D. 
Millet, the artist. On April 30, Louisiana, one of the 
most Catholic of our States, celebrated the centennial of 
her admission into the American Union. The ceremonies, 
at which Archbishop Blenk delivered the invocation, were 
attended by Secretary Knox, representing the President, 
and by many Governors, foreign diplomats and other dig- 
nitaries. Galveston, which is already second to New 
York in import and export trade, observed with appro- 
priate ceremony the formal opening of the great Cause- 
way, more than two miles in length, uniting Galveston 
with the mainland and establishing connection by all 
modes of transit with the other cities of Texas. 
Through the good offices of Judge Knapp and Commis- 
sioner Neill the threatened strike of railroad engineers 
on fifty Eastern railroads was averted by the signing of 
an arbitration agreement between the representatives of 
the railroads and the engineers, respectively. The 
Post Office Department was authorized to conduct for 
two years an experimental parcels post on strictly rural 
routes. The service went into effect on the first of the 
new year. A strike that aroused general interest was 
that of 22,000 operatives in the textile mills of Lawrence, 
Mass. An amicable settlement was retarded by the riot- 
ous interference of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
three of whose leaders were indicted for murder. After 
a trial lasting six weeks the accused men were discharged. 


Canada.—The year opened with Protestant demonstra- 
tions against the Ne Temere decree. Mr, Lancaster in- 
troduced a bill into the House of Commons to provide 
for a uniform federal marriage law. The Government 
doubted the power of parliament to legislate in the mat- 
ter, and a case was presented to the Supreme Court 
which denied the power. The case was then carried to 
the Privy Council in England, which confirmed the judg- 
ment of the Canadian Court. In the meantime, Justice 
Charbonneau, of the Quebec Court, and some of the 
English Protestant judges have been giving decisions 
against the received opinion of the Provincial Courts 
and the law officers of the crown, both provincial and 
federal, that the canon law of the Catholic Church at the 
time of the framing of the Quebec constitution is really 
part of the law of that province so far as Catholics are 
concerned. There has been a violent attack on bilingual 
schools in Ontario, and the annexing of part of the dis- 
trict of Keewatin to Manitoba stirred up the separate 
school question again in this province. Catholics called 
on their representatives in Parliament to maintain the 
constitutional rights of Keewatin in the matter, but these, 
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with one or two exceptions, preferred to follow their 
party. 

During the early months of the year delegates from 
the West Indies met in Ottawa to arrange a plan of reci- 
procity and a mutual preference of 20 per cent. was 
agreed on. Jamaica and some of the minor colonies were 
not represented, but it was arranged that they might 
come into the agreement should they wish it. Afterwards 
Jamaica opened negotiations for a steamship line to Eng- 
land via Halifax, which are still in progress. The great 
political event of the year was the Emergency Naval Bill. 
Mr. Borden and other ministers visited England during 
the summer and after discussing matters with the British 
Admiralty, determined that in view of German naval de- 
velopment the British fleet was insufficient and that it 
was Canada’s duty to come to its aid. While they were 
preparing their proposals for Parliament, Mr, Monk, 
Nationalist, the Minister of Public Works, resigned on 
the ground that Mr. Borden intended to ignore his pledge 
to submit his naval policy to the people. Mr. Coderre, 
member for Hochelaga, took his place, and the other 
Nationalist ministers retained their portfolios. The elec- 
tion in Hochelaga, which Mr. Coderre’s acceptance of 
office made necessary, was fought by the Nationalists ex- 
clusively on the ground that Mr. Coderre could not take 
office under circumstances that had compelled Mr. Monk 
to renounce it. They were beaten disastrously. Only a 
small number of electors went to the polls; the Nation- 
alists polled but some two thousand votes and were 
beaten by more than two to one. When Parliament met 
Mr. Borden announced his proposals, which were to give 
35 million dollars to provide three dreadnoughts for the 
British navy, in return for which a Canadian represen- 
tative was to have a place on the British Committee of 
National Defence, and to be consulted in grave matters 
of foreign policy. In explanation of his refusal to submit 
the matter to the people, Mr. Borden pleaded that this 
was a case of emergency, and that his pledge referred 
only to his permanent policy, which has not yet been 
revealed. 

The growing commerce of Montreal is checked by the 
heavy rates of insurance on ships navigating the St. Law- 
rence and its approaches. Some maintained that in these 
there was an unjust discrimination, and it was proposed 
to establish a Canadian Lloyds with the aid of the Gov- 
ernment. A series of accidents, which included three of 
the chief liners, put a stop to the project by showing that 
the St. Lawrence has peculiar dangers. Now the pilots 
are being blamed as incompetent, and the one held re- 
sponsible for the last accident has been suspended for 
three years. 


Great Britain.—The strikes that characterized last 
year continued. The great colliery strike began on 
March 1, and so upset social and commercial life that the 
Government was compelled to comply with the demand 
of the strikers, and hurry through Parliament the Mini- 
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mum Wage Act. Though the provisions of the Act did 
not satisfy the strikers completely, it brought about gra- 
dually the end of the strike. There was a Dockers and 
Lightermen’s strike in London chiefly, and also in 
Southampton. Though it failed, it lingered long, and in 
both these there was considerable violence. A lock-out in 
the Lancashire mills was of short duration. There was 
a short railway strike on the Northeastern Railway on 
account of the reduction of the status of an engineer for 
drunkenness while off duty. The year closes with an- 
other strike threatening in the ship-building trades. 

In politics, the first eight months of the year saw a 
Unionist reaction, if one may judge from the bye-elec- 
tions, all of which showed a considerable increase in the 
Unionist poll, and some substituted a Unionist for a 


Liberal. Lately this seems to be failing, and several rea- - 


sons are assigned. One is that people are becoming used 
to the Insurance Bill, which at first caused much dis- 
satisfaction; another, that the violence of Bonar Law 
and Sir Edward Carson against the Home Rule Bill, and 
their stirring up of religious hatred, has not the sym- 
pathy of the public. They have taken every means of 
testing English public opinion, and it is absolutely cer- 
tain that there is no such opposition to Home Rule as 
existed in Gladstone’s day. A third probable reason is 
a greater activity and union among Liberals, consequent 
upon the defeat of the Government on Sir Frederick Ban- 
bury’s amendment to the Home Rule Bill. The division, 
which resulted in a majority for the Unionists, has been 
called a snap division. This is not altogether true. An 
urgent summons to Liberals to be in their places before 
the division took place, passed unheeded. On the other 
hand, the victory was certainly due to clever tactics. 
The Prime Minister’s plan to reverse the amendment, on 
motion, was condemned very generally as a dangerous 
innovation, but the rioting of the Unionists in the House, 
though it was their only weapon of defence, hurt them 
not a little. The result is that inside the House Liberals 
are more attentive to their duties and outside more united. 
There is no doubt, too, that Tariff Reform has many ene- 
mies. 

The German peril has been on the tapis during the 
whole year, Ship-building has been increased, and at 
one time the reduction of the Mediterranean fleet, to 
strengthen the Home fleet, was decided on. The war in 
the East, however, changed this. The New Zealand 
armored cruiser has been added to the Home fleet, the 
Malay States have contributed to the navy, and there is 
a Bill before the Canadian Parliament to give three bat- 
tleships. Lord Roberts and Lord Charles Beresford are 
keeping the country awake to the fact that both army and 
navy are deficient in men. Lord Charles would increase 
the seamen by increased pay, and a step has been taken 
in that direction. As for the army, Lord Roberts sees no 
hope except in compulsory service, as Lord Haldane’s 
territorial army is a failure. A suspicion that the Union- 
ists may not be averse to Lord Roberts’ ideas may have 


something to do with the stopping of the Unionist reac- 
tion. The appointment of Winston Churchill as First 
Lord of the Admiralty seemed to remove much distrust, 
but a quarrel with the First Sea Lord, followed the lat- 
ter’s resignation, has renewed it to a great extent. 

The Suffragists have been carrying on their campaign 
of destruction. The authorities are powerless, because 
every woman sent to prison gets out by means of the 
hunger strike. As a consequence of this stoppage of jus- 
tice others manage to escape punishment. Tom Mann 
was sent to prison for six months for inciting the army 
to mutiny in connection with the coal strike. His sen- 
tence was reduced to two months in the second division, 
and almost immediately afterwards he was pardoned. 

The King and Queen returned from India early in the 
year. Many flattered themselves that the royal visit had 
allayed the’ native discontent. Others doubted, and these 
seem to have been right, as on December 23 a native 
attempted to assassinate the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, by 
means of a bomb. The Viceroy was injured seriously. 
Lady Hardinge, who was with him, was unhurt. The 
chief political result of the visit was the establishment 
of New Delhi as the capital, a measure reckoned im- 
prudent by nearly every former high Indian official. 

The disestablishment of the Welsh Church is on the 
point of being carried in the Commons. Unionists pre- 
tend that the nation is against it, but there are no signs 
that such is the case. The Peers will probably reject 
both this measure and the Home Rule Bill at their first 
presentation. That they will reject both at the second 
is very unlikely. Everything depends on how bye-elec- 
tions go, and as yet the Unionists have not won a single 
contest by making one or both of these measures the 
object of their attack. 


Ireland.—The absorbing question of the year was the 
Home Rule Bill, which had been promised for 1912 and 
was introduced April 11. The previous discussion cen- 
tred on finance, and a committee of experts, five British 
and two Irish, was appointed by the Government to re- 
port on it. They were unanimous in finding that Ireland 
should have full control of her own revenues, including 
customs and excise, from the beginning, and that Britain 
should share in the costs of semi-imperial charges and 
make a compensatory contribution for previous excessive 
taxation. Their recommendations were not accepted by 
the Government. The Bill, including some slight amend- 
ments made later in the Committee of the House, pro- 
vides for a Parliament in Dublin of a Senate of 40 mem- 
bers, to be first nominated by the crown and afterwards 
elected on a proportional system for a six years’ term, 
and of a House of 164 members, to be elected on the 
present franchise, disagreements to be settled by both 
houses in joint session. There is a long list of reserva- 
tions and restrictions, including powers regarding peace, 
war, treaties, army, navy, militia, trade, navigation, coast 
defence, coinage, stamps, weights, measures, copyright, 
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religion and Freemasonry, and besides the veto prerog- 
ative of the Lord Lieutenant and the Imperial Executive, 
the British Parliament retains overriding authority over 
all Irish legislation and the right to initiate Irish legisla- 
tion of its own. The Irish Parliament and the Execu- 
tive responsible to it have power over all Irish matters 
except those specifically reserved. It will have control of 
the Post Office, Education, the Judiciary and the Metro- 
politan Police at once, and of all the constabulary in six 
years. Pending the conversion of the present deficit into 
a surplus, taxes will be collected by the Imperial author- 
ities, who will transfer to Ireland its present expenditure, 
the amount to be determined by an Exchequer Board 
consisting of two British and two Irish nominees and « 
chairman named by the Crown, who will act as umpire 
but may not vote. The Irish Parliament may reduce or 
discontinue Imperial taxes, except the Income Tax and 
stamp and estate duties, and alter excise duties, but, ex- 
cepting beer or spirits, it may not increase custom duties 
more than 10 per cent., and cannot lower them. The 
Imperial Government will control Land Purchase until 
completed, and Insurance and Old Age Pensions until the 
Irish Parliament shall cemand their transfer. Ireland 
will have a representation in Westminster of 42 members, 
but when for three successive years Irish revenue shall 
have exceeded expenditure, it will be represented in pro- 
portion to its then population, with a view to a complete 
revision of financial relations between the two countries. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking in Dublin, July 15, said the veto. 


and most other restrictions would rarely if ever be exer- 
cised, and the Bill gave full effect to Ireland’s demand, 
for, “subject to some reservations which are special in 
their character and for the most part transient in dura- 
tion, the Irish Parliament gets free and full authority to 
make and to administer the laws of Ireland.” An Irish 
National Convention approved the Bill, and though a 
“solemn covenant” was organized against it in northeast 
Ulster, resulting in grievous injuries to the Nationalist 
workingmen of Belfast, there is now no apprehension of 
serious resistance in that quarter. The Bill passed the 
committee stage before Christmas by large majorities and 
in January will go to the House of Lords, which, if the 
Government remains in power, cannot postpone its final 
passage beyond May of next year. 

Other events of the year were the embargo laid on Irish 
cattle, and not yet removed, because of a few instances 
of foot-and-mouth disease, thereby injuring seriously a 
most important trade; the successful resistance to an 
order of Mr. Birrell discriminating against religious 
teachers; a general agitation against the National Educa- 
tion system, following immediately the arbitrary dis- 
missal of a prominent teacher, but also owing to the 
Board’s persistent opposition to Gaelic teaching; and the 
continued progress of the Gaelic and Temperance move- 
ments, and the general crusade against the introduction 
and distribution of unclean literature, which has been 
organized effectively in every Catholic centre. 
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Rome.—In Italy, and even in the Eternal City, the 
spirit of nationalism has weaned great masses of the 
people from the Holy See. They are averse to the per- 
secuting and atheistic attitude of the Government, but 
remain apathetic in the matter of the isolation of the Holy 
Father and his privation of liberty in the administration 
of the affairs of the Church. The Sovereign Pontiff has 
frequently complained of it, and at the end of the year 
felt compelled to censure very severely the syndicate of 
newspapers which keep alive that spirit in Italy. Among 
the many Papal documents issued during the year, which 
are of special interest, particularly on this side of the 
Atlantic, are the Letters on the Condition of the South 
American Indians in Peru; Catholic Emigration; The 
Ruthenian Rite in Canada; The Duties of the Third Or= 
der of St. Francis, and, on account of the universal labor 
troubles, the document on Confessional and non-Confes- 
sional Labor Organizations in Germany. The first 
part of the new Code of Canon law was also sent to the 
various bishops for study and announcement. On June 
30, the King signed the Bill granting universal suflrage. 
How it will affect Italian Catholics remains to be seen. 
Following close on each other, about the middle of the 
year, came the deaths of Cardinals Fischer, Samassa and 
Couillé. The tradition about the Cardinals always dy- 
ing in threes was again verified, and on Nov. 14, Cardi- 
nal Capecelatro was added to the list. 

On December 2, the Consistory was held, at which 
Mgr. de Hornig, Bishop of Vesprém (Hungary) was 
created Cardinal, and the five Cardinals created last 
year, Nagl, Bauer, Vico, Vos y Macho and Almarez y 
Santos, received the Hat. ; 

The Government still persists in its efforts to de- 
Christianize the schools, and Catholics are slowly awak- 
ening to the necessity of counteracting the attempt. On 
September 21, the customary insults at the Porta Pia 
were repeated. 

The usual rumors of the Pope’s demise were indus- 
triously circulated as his ninth anniversary approached. 


‘There have been flurries through the year such as the 


excitement in Germany and Canada because of his pro- 
nouncements on the question of marriages, but they are 
already, in great measure, forgotten. The Holy Father 
still rules the Church with the same benignity and sweet- 
ness and power that have characterized him from the be- 
ginning of his reign. 
onl 
Italy.—The opening of the year saw the war still being 
waged for the possession of Tripoli. The progress of the 
invaders was never considerable at any time, and beyond 
occupying a small strip of the seacoast achieved nothing. 
They were never able to penetrate into the interior of 
the country, and possibly to force the Powers to inter- 
vene, demonstrations began in the Dardanelles and 
against the islands in the A®gean, several of which were 
occupied. On February 24, Beiruth was bombarded after 
a few hours’ notice, and without achieving anything of 
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consequence the fleet withdrew. Attempts were made in 
the latter part of January to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities, but no result followed. In April similar ef- 
forts were made, and Italy was notified that the closing 
of the Dardanelles would not be tolerated. The confer- 
ence held in Switzerland to effect a settlement likewise 
proved a failure, but in October, as the Balkan outbreak 
was imminent and Turkey wanted a free hand to deal 
with the new situation, a treaty was made by which 
Turkey withdrew its troops from Tripoli and Cyrenaica, 
Italy agreeing to recognize the religious supremacy of the 
Caliphate and to lend its enemy $120,000,000, retaining 
possession, however, of the twelve islands seized during 
the war. They were to be a guarantee for payment of the 
loan. As these islands are now being demanded by 
Greece, the problem of settlement may become a new 
source of trouble. Thus Italy’s fight for Tripoli ended. 
Had it continued its show of hostilities a little longer, the 
Balkan Allies would have won their fight without such 
fearful bloodshed and the Turks would have disappeared 
from Europe. 

In the Peninsula itself the war against religious schools 
was kept up unremittingly; an attempt was made to 
assassinate the king on March 15; an electoral reform 
bill was signed by the king on June 30; the Camorrist 
trial came to an end in July, after a contest of 544 days, 
134 of which were taken by the speeches of the opposing 
counsel. The minutes of the case covered 9,217 pages. 
Financially, the Government declares itself to be in 
a good condition. 


France.—The year began with the wreck of the Cail- 
laux Ministry and the formation of its successor under 
Poincaré. The accession of Poincaré was hailed with 
general satisfaction, and even Catholics began to hope 
for better times on account of certain previous utterances 
of the incoming Minister, but they were doomed to bitter 
disappointment. In spite of his professions he, too, be- 
came a persecutor. The chief difficulty that confronted 
him was the settlement of the war in Morocco and the 
adjustment of the claims of Spain and France about the 
division of the territory, although it had not yet been 
subdued. Demands were immediately made by Poincaré 
and Millerand, the Socialist Minister of War, for 
strengthening the army, and that involved the disburse- 
ment of immense sums of money, one of the items being 
over $4,000,000 for war aeroplanes. In spite of the suc- 
cess of the French arms, an insurrection in Fez caused 
- great alarm. The town was beleaguered and a general 
uprising of the Moors seemed to be imminent; but the 
city was relieved and then an expedition was sent to 
capture Marrakesh, whose surrender virtually ended the 
war. Long discussions followed between the diplomats 
of Spain and France, and finally an agreement was 
reached shortly before the assassination of the Spanish 
Premier Canalejas. 

Meantime Italy’s invasion of Tripoli was causing un- 


easiness, and when three French steamers were seized the 
tension between the two countries became very strained. 
Italy, however, surrendered the ships and the danger of 
conflict was averted as far as France was concerned, 
though all Europe was alarmed lest Italy’s scheme of 
conquest might bring on a general war. In view of such 
a contingency, the visit of Poincaré to Russia had a speciah 
significance, and according to report it ended with a 
renewal of a defensive and offensive alliance between 
Russia and France, involving. the concentration of the 
French fleet in the Mediterranean. 

In the matter of internal administration, Poincaré 
finally succeeded in carrying the Electoral Bill of Propor- 
tional Representation, which had been bitterly contested 
by a powerful faction of the Republican Party. The 
Socialists were in favor of it. After a year’s discussion 
it was passed by the Deputies on July 10 by a vote of 339 
against 217. It was probably to conciliate some of his 
political enemies that Poincaré, to the amazement of 
every one, suppressed a large number of the poor relig- 
ious communities which had hitherto escaped confisca- 
tion, and at the meeting of the Educational League at 
Gérardmer he pronounced unequivocally for lay edu- 
cation. 

Serious disorders occurred during the course of the 
year, most notable of which was what was known as the 
auto-bandit war following on the robbery of the bank at 
Chantilly on March 25. The bandits were subsequently 
tracked, but it required 2,000 soldiers to master two of 
them who had taken refuge in a garage. The garage was 
dynamited and the outlaws slain. Later on the other 
members of the band were killed, but only after 700 sol- 
diers had surrounded the little house in which they had 
barricaded themselves. There were serious strikes dur- 
ing the year, sabotage of railroads and an alarming anti- 
militarist declaration by the Educational League which 
compelled the Government to disband the association. At 
first the teachers refused to submit, but afterwards 
yielded. The decline in the birth rate was ominous, there 
being 34,869 more deaths than births in a year’s time. 
The growth of youthful criminality was also a’matter of 
grave concern. The Government policy of letting the 
churches fall into decay was persisted in, despite the ap- 
peals of Maurice Barres, but on the other hand a Cath- 
olic spirit is revealing itself in a wonderful manner in 
the manifestations of outspoken piety, the building of a 
great number of churches, particularly in the neglected 
quarters of great cities like Paris, the erection of free 
schools, and the inauguration of a multitude of works of 
benevolence in the interest of the working classes. On 
the whole, the rupture of the Concordat has turned.to the 
advantage of France. 


Spain—The year, which was to be marked by the 
violent death of the President of Spain’s Governmental 
Council, opened with an exhibition of regrettable weak- 
ness in dealing with the party whose abominable doctrines 
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give ready impulse to such crimes. Seven men had been 
condemned to death for the brutal murder and mutilation 
ofa judge and three other officials during a riot at Cul- 
lera in September of the preceding year. Lerroux, a 
Radical leader, had declared publicly in Seville that the 
condemned men should not be executed, because his 
party would not permit it. The threat bore fruit. Can- 
alejas, then head of the Government, advised the King 
to commute the sentencé of six of the seven condemned 
men. Because Alfonso heeded the prayers of others and 
spared the seventh as well, Canalejas flared up and re- 
signed, taking with him the whole cabinet. There were 
not wanting those who affirmed that the Minister, with 
his wonted political trickery, had carefully prepared and 
staged the whole affair to show his power before the 
Cortes and the country. Whatever may have been his 
motive, he was recalled by the King and bidden to form 
another ministry. During the year the new Government 
showed no disposition to modify the hostile attitude to- 
wards the Church long before assumed by its leader. That 
an assassin’s bullet should, on November 12, have ended 
the career of one who during his entire term of office had 
allowed free swing to revolutionary propagandists is ah 
incident difficult to explain from the viewpoint of an out- 
sider. With one accord the entire Spanish press, without 
_ distinction of political creed, the republican organs nat- 
urally excepted, sees in the horrible incident the logical 
consequence, as it surely was the terrifying end, of the 
policy pursued by the late chief of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. That policy they affirm to have been one of un- 
varying graciousness and concession to the extremists of 
the country, to the enemies of religion and of social order. 
The tragic outcome has profoundly impressed the whole 
Spanish nation. The post Canalejas vacated, after 
having been successively offered to Prieto and Moret, 
both of whom refused to accept it, was finally filled by 
the appointment of Count Romanones. He is, despite 
recent claims that he has abated somewhat in his hostility 
to Rome, no great friend of the Church. Happily, the 
appointment is but a provisional one. New elections have 
been called, and it is confidently expected that the men 
who have been playing with fire in Spain will be rele- 
gated to the obscurity their policies deserve to win for 
them. A general strike of railway employees during 
the summer was successfully crushed by the Government, 
but rumblings of discontent are still heard from the dis- 
satisfied railroaders. The occurrence was but an inci- 
‘dent marking serious if not threatening conditions in- 
duced in the land by the economic policies of Canalejas’ 
following. The movement on the part of the Socialists 
to obtain control of the schools of Spain begun in July 
was happily defeated in November. With the undis- 
guised favor of the municipal government of Madrid, 
these began what they styled a National Association of 
‘Teachers. The effort rapidly gained headway. Happily 
the Catholic teachers of the country, led by a professor 
of the Superior Normal School of Valladolid, Sefior Diaz 
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Mufios, were quickly awakened to the danger, and in 
November the project of the Socialists looking to control 
was decisively rejected by an immense majority of the 
Spanish schoolmasters. Cardinal Aguirre, in a letter con- 
gratulating the Catholic body on the setback they had 
given to the Socialists, suggested a national organization 
of teachers, independent of political parties, for the bet- 
terment of their. condition. The Cardinal, recognizing in 
his letter the justice of the complaint about the wretched 
salaries paid to teachers, urges an organization which 
would be powerful enough to induce the government to 
heed the complaint and correct the injustice. 


Portugal_A_ correspondent writing from this sadly 
afflicted land last May, gave what may be accepted as the 
gist of the Portuguese situation during the year. “The 
people appear to be suffering from a sort of creeping 
paralysis, which kills all initiative, destroys logic and 
blots out hope.” The words are those of a resident of 
Lisbon, and give intelligible explanation of the threat 
said to have been made in March by “the representatives 
of a great power” that intervention was something pos- 
sible if there appeared no improvement in the state of 
affairs existing in the country. The American news- 
papers have had little to say about the condition of the 
many people arbitrarily cast into the prisons by the 
actual rulers of Portugal after being arrested on mere 
suspicion of plotting against the Republic. Perhaps it is 
not easy to secure news, as letters and messages are often 
“lost” in transmission thence. English reports, however, 
of the atrocities committed in these prisons make very 
unpleasant reading. To escape the evils of the day, mul- 
titudes are emigrating. In this past year the emigration 
from the new Republic will reach 80,000, and unfortu- 
nately those who are abandoning the country are among 
the best of its people. A report that insubordination is 
very rife in the army augurs ill for the future. 


Germany.—The elections for the Reichstag, which be- 
gan January 13, resulted in large Socialist victories 
throughout the empire; 4,250,000 votes were cast for the 
Socialist Party and 110 representatives elected. The 
Centre, although slightly reduced in its representation, 
polled an even greater number of votes than in preced- 
ing years and was the most active party in the House. 
Its leader, Dr, Spahn, was elected to the presidency of 
the Reichstag in the preliminary ballot, but resigned his 
position owing to the precarious situation in which the 
Centre would have been placed because of the Socialist 
first vice-president, Scheideman, chosen at the same time. 
The ministry was finally constituted of the Radicals 
Kaempf and Dove for president and second vice-presi- 
dent, and the Liberal Dr. Paasche in place of the Socialist 
representative. In Bavaria no efforts were spared to 
defeat the Centre by a coalition of all the Liberal and 
Radical parties; but the victory of the Centrist repre- 
sentatives was only the more brilliant. An entire Centrist 
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ministry was placed in office under Baron v. Hertling, a 
Catholic scientist, philosopher and publicist of the high- 
est reputation. His success, in spite of the constant cal- 
umnies of his enemies and of the entire anti-Catholic 
press, has been gratifying. 

Diplomatically there were no -serious difficulties with 
foreign Powers, but care was taken to place the army 
upon a war footing, and special attention was given to 
increasing and perfecting its airship service. Danger of 
war was never considered imminent, and the renewal of 
the Dreibund, towards the end of the year, has added to 
the general sense of security. Economically the great 
crisis of the year was the meat famine, due to the high 
price of food. Various attempts were made by the Govy- 
ernment to bring relief by lowering the tariff and per- 
mitting a more general importation, especially of frozen 
meat, to be sold at reasonable rates. The efforts of the 
dealers to frustrate this action of the Government led to 
riots in the markets. While the problem could not be 
perfectly solved, considerable relief was nevertheless af- 
forded. Another similar ,question which agitated the 
country was the proposed establishment of an oil monop- 
oly, under government inspection and regulation, in order 
to free the country from the German Standard Oil Trust, 
a branch of the American company. As the year closed 
the bill remained in the hands of a commission for in- 
vestigation. 

The greatest industrial event of the year was the coal 
miners’ strike, which in many sections of the country was 
carried on with great violence. Foreseeing the futility 
of the strike, as well as the political purpose for which 
it had been fomented by the Socialist Party, the Christian 
Labor Unions refused to participate in it. They had suc- 
ceeded in quietly raising the wages of the miners and had 
the certainty of a farther increase in salary, while the 
Socialistic method had no result except to intensify the 
class antagonism. 

From a religious point of view the German Govern- 
ment has unusually distinguished itself for intolerance 
and persecution. It began with enforcing the resignation 
from the army, at the Emperor’s own request, of a Cath- 
olic officer who from religious convictions had refused to 
fight a duel. Since duelling is forbidden by the law, there 
was here given the world the extraordinary example of a 
Government punishing its subjects for observing its laws. 
The Centre successfully aroused the indignation of the 
country, and the sympathy of the other parties was like- 
wise accorded to it. A stricter observance of the laws 
will consequently be exacted hereafter and greater sanc- 
tion will be placed upon them. Most exasperating, how- 
ever, of all the actions of the Government to the mind of 
German Catholics was the recent decision of the Bund- 
esrath making the law against Jesuits more stringent than 
before, and forbidding them all religious activity. Since 
this enactment followed upon the attempts of the Bava- 
rian ministry and of the Bavarian episcopate to have at 
least a rational interpretation given to the word Ordens- 


titigkeit, it was evidently a direct insult to the Catholics 
of the empire, and was bitterly resented as such. While 
the Centre has pledged itself not to thwart the Govern- 
ment where the welfare of the nation is at stake, it never- 
theless will discontinue to show it any farther favors, and 
will hear of no compromise until the entire law against 
the Jesuits has been repealed. 

The activity and enthusiasm of German Catholics has 
never been more magnificently manifested than this year 
during the Catholic Day at Aachen, the Windthorst cele- 
brations throughout the land, the Marian Congress, and 


the many meetings of the great Catholic organizations. 


Especially gratifying likewise was the general good will 
with which the Encyclical of the Holy Father upon the 
labor question was received by clergy and people. The 
year closed with the death of the Prince Regent Luitpold 
of Bavaria, who had shown himself to be a true Catholic 
and a wise and noble ruler. He will be worthily suc- 
ceeded by his son, the new Prince Regent Ludwig. - 


The Balkans.—By far the most important series of 
events of the year was the sudden rise to military power 
of the four small Balkan States. On October 3 the Greeks, 
Servians and Montenegrins had peremptorily demanded a 
cessation of the cruelty, injustice and oppression of the 
Ottomans in the various parts of the Peninsula. On Oc- - 
tober 17 Turkey declared war on Bulgaria and Servia, and 
instantaneously the fighting began. Indeed, the Monte- 
negrins were already in the field and Greece despatched 
its fleet without delay to the Gulf of Arta, which it took 
possession of. Victory followed victory so rapidly that 
the world was amazed. Nothing like it had ever oc- 
curred in history. The Turkish armies, which were con- 
sidered invincible, fled towards Constantinople, leaving a 
long line of dying and dead behind them, In the 
space of a few weeks the Turks had been expelled 
from their entire European territory with the exception 
of Scutari and Adrianople and Constantinople. An 
armistice was asked for on December 3 by the defeated 
Turks, and on December 13 delegates from the different 
countries met at London to discuss terms of peace. Even 
Greece was represented, although it still continued the 
fight. Christmas came and the Allies were insisting upon 
the surrender of everything except a small strip of land 
on which Constantinople stands. 


Austria-Hungary.—The sweeping victory of the Chris- 
tian Socials over the Socialist Party in Vienna once 
more showed the strength of Catholicity in the Dual 
Monarchy. The Eucharistic Congress, at which no less 
than 250 dignitaries of the Church participated, was a 
still greater triumph. The magnificence of its public 
celebrations and the grand demonstrations of Catholic 
loyalty there given to the world were a lesson for our 
materialistic age. 

Unfortunately, the dissensions between the German 
and Slavic elements of the population led to countless 
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disagreements in parliamentary and civic life. The Hun- 
garian Premier, Count Khuen, unable to overcome the 
opposition of the Justh and Kossuth parties in the Hun- 
garian House of Representatives, was succeeded by Dr. 
Lukacs, who for a time appeared to be no more success- 
ful. New developments, however, rapidly followed upon 
the election of Count Tisza as President of the House. 
His opposition to universal suffrage at once led to Social- 
istic riots, accompanied by street barricading and fight- 
ing, while the violent scenes in the parliament reached 
their climax in the attempt made upon the President’s 
life by Representative Kovacs. The latter was after- 
wards exculpated on the ground of insanity. The ob- 
structionists, who had been constantly interrupting all 
business before the House by systematic noise and 
clamor, were finally, under the iron régime of Tisza, sus- 
pended from the sessions; and while the opposition was 
thus kept from the House by a cordon of soldiery, the 
desired resolutions were carried by the Government ma- 
jority within doors. Such tactics, although often serving 
good purposes, were not universally approved even by 
the friends of the Government, and Count Tisza, together 
with Lukacs, was accused by conservative politicians of 
time-serving politics and dictatorial severity. For a great 
part of the year the Austrian Premier, Count Stiirgkh, 
was forced to retire from public life owing to a tem- 
porary blindness. He was generally esteemed for his 
fairness and ability. 

By the Balkan crisis, towards the end of the veatjrall 
Austria-Hungary was thrown into a ferment of excite- 
ment. Vast sums of money were spent to prepare for 
the eventuality of a war, which fortunately was averted. 
The main contention of Austria had been that no port 
upon the Adriatic could be granted to Servia without im- 
periling the commercial interests and national safety of 
Austria. The concession, however, was finally made that 
Servia should be given commercial access to the Adriatic 
on the understanding that no military fortifications were 
to be erected. 


Belgium.—The year’s history of this stirring little 
country can be summed up in the one fact that it has 
been under the administration of a Prime Minister of 
unusual ability. There was great consternation among 
the Catholics of Belgium when Schollaert was overthrown 
and the Liberals predicted an easy victory over de Broque- 
ville, but he has been triumphant all along the line. He 
has defended and vindicated the reputation of the Bel- 
gian missionaries in the Congo, whom the arch Socialist, 
Van de Velde, attempted to defame; he has also ad- 
vanced the bill for army organization; he has handled 
the strikes in a masterly fashion, and in spite of predic- 
tions to the contrary he led his party to a splendid vic- 
tory at the polls, which secured it a position of 
safety at a moment when its hold on the Government 
was in the greatest peril. The recent death of the vet- 
eran Catholic statesman Beernaert and of the famous 


editor of the Bien Public of Ghent, Count Verspeyen, 
evoked universal sympathy and regret. Nothing dis- 
turbed to any great extent the tranquility of its tranquil 
neighbor, Holland, which continues to show its broad lib- 
erality in giving hospitality to the exiled religious of other 
lands and in ensuring peace and good government by the 
coalition of Catholics and conservative Protestants. 


The Far East.—The revolution begun last year has 
ended by changing the Chinese form of government. First 
the southern provinces, under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen, united in a confederacy, then the Manchu 
dynasty abdicated, and finally a National Assembly elected 
Yuan Shi-Kai, the Emperor’s Prime Minister, President 
of the new Republic, so he was inaugurated at Peking 
March 10. The constitution places supreme power in 
the hands of the National Assembly, but in pacifying the 
country Yuan has not hesitated to act like an absolute 
ruler. Six great powers agreed to furnish China with 
$300,000,000 for the development of its resources, but as 
foreign supervision of the money’s expenditure was in- 
sisted on, the new. Republic refused the loan. Later a 
$50,000,000 loan was arranged by an American financier, 
Mongolia declared itself independent of China, and 
Russia seems to be assuming a protectorate over that 
province. 

The Emperor of Japan, Mutsuhito, died on July 29 and 
was succeeded by the Crown Prince Yoshihito. On the 
day of the funeral General Nogi, the hero of Port Arthur, 
killed himself as a tribute to the memory of the Em- 
peror. On Dec. 2 Saionji, the Premier, resigned from 
office, and Count Gerauchi, Governor-General of Korea, 
took his place. The assassination of the latter had been 
the object, as was alleged, of a conspiracy of Korean 
Christians. In the trial some American Protestant mis- 
sionaries were charged with complicity. A new hearing 
has been given the case. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


A Convert’s Travels* 


“A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands,” published two 
years ago, is a book that held the interest of numerous 
readers to the very end of the last page. “The Reminis- 
censes of a Diplomatist’s Wife,” Mrs. Fraser’s most re- 
cent work, while quite as free from dullness as her other 
books of recollections, while just as rich in shrewd and 
amusing comments on men and things, and in vivid pic- 
tures of memorable scenes, bears more marks than do 
her preceding volumes of the author’s vigorous Cath- 
olicism. Polish Prussia, Southern Italy, the Tyrol, Eng- 
land and Chile are chiefly the countries in which the 
“Diplomatist’s Wife” now travels or sojourns, charming 


*Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife, by Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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details are given of the Crawfords’ home life at their 
villa on the Bay of Naples, a great deal is told us about 
her brother, Marion Crawford, his literary workshop, and 
personal characteristics, and so many edifying incidents 
are recounted about the piety of the Italian peasantry 
that American Catholics will wonder why this devotion 
is chilled so quickly under our colder skies. Is it more 
picturesque than practical? 

Some of the most interesting pages in this book are 
the glimpses given us of the struggles and sacrifices the 
author’s conversion cost her. “On one side,” she writes, 
“was conviction so profound that the life or death of my 
soul hung on following or forsaking it—on the other in- 
herited beliefs and principles too invincible to be over- 

come.” “But you will never do your dear ones any good 

so long as you are resisting grace,” was the salutary 
counsel the waverer received from a friend who had 
been turned out of her house for becoming a Catholic, 
and Mrs. Fraser’s brother Marion, and Samuel Ward, 
her uncle, whose wife and children belonged to the true 
Fold, were the two, writes the author, who did most to 
sustain this crisis, and fostered in her soul “the instinct 
of self-preservation, which bitter prejudice in other 
quarters had nearly overcome.” 

However, by treating as “ ‘bogies,’ invented and put 
forward by that arch-bully, the Devil, to frighten us 
away from doing our duty,” this daughter of the Puri- 
tans surmounted the “terrible obstacles” that lay in her 
path, and after making her submission to the Church, 
Mrs, Fraser, like many another convert, attests that: 
“Human pity, true love, even in the dear hearts we are 
so regretfully grieving, above all the never-failing mercy 
of Heaven, generally prevail, and when at last one has 
trusted the righteousness of one’s cause and taken the 
plunge, the strong hand carries one on past all the 
dreaded rocks to a peaceful and possible harbor.” 

Domestic trials, nevertheless, awaited the convert, we 
are given to understand, for her husband’s “views were 
deeply rooted in the heavy soil of the early ‘walnut and 
antimacassar’ period and, the soul of sweetness and rea- 
sonableness in every other relation of life, let that topic 
[Catholicism] creep into discussion, and he was 
another person in an instant.” In this connection 
the “Diplomatist’s Wife” relates an amusing ad- 
venture she had while sitting with her husband one 
Sunday afternoon, in their London lodgings, where 
they had newly come after long years of resi- 
dence out of England. Suddenly, from somewhere be- 
low, sounded the tinkle of a bell, which she at once con- 
cluded “meant only one thing—the procession of the 
Host.” “The bell came closer, and I continued to re- 
gard Hugh, my heart in my mouth and my knees tremb- 
ling, for I was resolved to pay the Blessed Sacrament 
its due. I would kneel, if I were pitched out into the 
street for it.” But just as she was about to slip to her 
knees her husband remarked: ‘“‘Ah— muffins!” “In 
another moment,” gratefully writes Mrs. Fraser, “he 


would have caught me kneeling to the muffin bell! L 
should not have heard the last of it for years.” 

Indeed, this book contains many such instances of un- 
compromising loyalty to her new-found faith. There is 
no mistaking her love and admiration for everything. 
Catholic. She devotes an excellent chapter, for example, 
to the origin and beneficent influence of the “Santuario” 
of “Our Lady of the Rosary at Pompeii’—that “those 
who are not ‘of us,’ yet not against us,’ may read how 
Don Bartolo Longo, a lawyer, assisted by his wife, the 
Contessa de Fusco, built with the large sums they col- 
lected, a noble shrine in honor of Blessed Mary, the 
trono alone costing 200,000 francs; how the membership. 
of the Spiritual Confraternity of the Rosary was worked 
up to 2,500,000 associates; how Pope Leo XIII made the 
sanctuary the “Parish Church of the World,” so any 
Catholic could make his Easter duty there; how the un- 
believer’s, “Why this waste?” is answered by showing: 
that the basilica “like a generous plant, threw out shoots. 
on either side as it rose,” such as an orphan asylum for 
little girls, and with the “exquisite delicacy in true 
charity,’ an industrial home for the sons of convicts, 
who would: otherwise find “the path of crime the only 
one open for the first steps in life.’ Nor will Mrs. 
Fraser’s readers be permitted to finish this chapter till 
they have learned just what the Rosary is, and how and 
why it is said, nor till they have been told of a miracle 
of healing and conversion that happened, through Our 
Lady’s intercession, to Padre Bartone, a priest of Lecce, 
who had apostatized, led a scandalous life, and finally 
was stricken with paralysis. 

Many will find the most interesting chapters in Mrs. 
Fraser’s book to be the last four or five, in which she 
relates, in her fascinating way, the experiences she had 
and the scenes she witnessed during her husband’s offi- 
cial residence at Santiago, Chile. It perplexed her at 
first to behold a government in power that was openly 
quarrelling with the Church, and to see a President and 
House of Representatives trying to pass unpopular and 
impious laws, while “a great, fairly intelligent com- 
munity of devout, orderly Christians” were engaged in 
“combating the authorities they must have at least al- 
lowed to come into power, storming Heaven to give them 
better rulers, and fighting the actual ones with unremit- 
ting courage and constancy.” Mrs. Fraser bears testi- 
mony, however, that even the most anti-Catholic govern- 
ment cannot alienate the real Chileans from the Church, 
for the life of the people is bound up with it. As is 
often the case in Europe, too, the aggressive liberal 
abroad becomes the anxious head of the family at home, 
for he realizes that nothing but Catholic education can 
keep: his wife and children true and devoted. “Balma- 
ceda, a professed atheist,” relates the author, as an in- 
stance of this, “took his little girls to the convent him- 
self and handed them over to the surprised Mother 
Superior, saying, ‘Make good Christians of them—tha? 
is alli deasio 
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For the information of her non-Catholic readers, the 
“Diplomatist’s Wife” has also written some strong para- 
graphs about that “world-wide curse of the Latins” 
modern Liberalism, which “has no more to do,” she ex- 
plains, “with any sort of liberality, political or personal, 
than with the gates of Heaven.” She expresses her in- 
dignation at the “placid, self-contented, ‘broad minded’ 
Christians of England and the United States,” who never 
once lifted “voice or finger in protest” when the French 
Government robbed the Church and drove out the nuns. 
To say, however, that in this country there was raised 
“no voice or finger in protest” is inaccurate. Mrs. 
Fraser, owing doubtless to the strange silence of the 
European press on the subject, is evidently unaware of 
the great mass meeting, for instance, that was held at 
the time in the New York Hippodrome, or of the Ameri- 
can bishops who denounced the spoilers of the Church. 
“Free Liberalism,” as she saw it working in Europe and 
South America, Mrs. Fraser defines as “a hate of all 
that is good, and a worship, for its own sake, of all that 
is evil. It is the child of Freemasonry, against which 
the Vicar of Christ warned the Faithful hundreds of 
years ago. Let the Freemasons of England and Am- 
erica say what they will, it is one body all over the 
world. That the ‘personnel’ of the former is infinitely 
higher than that of the latter, is an incident; it does not 
effect the fact.” While she gladly confesses that many 
English and American Freemasons are good and up- 
right men, she finds them gathered under the same ban- 
ner as their Latin craftsmen, so she sees in all the same 
enemy. 

Most interesting, too, is the author’s account of how 
the women of Chile once showed the Masons of that 
country that there is a barrier beyond which even Latin 
Liberals may not go. It seems that a law was to be 
passed which it would mean excommunication to obey. 
““Now the women of Chile,” writes Mrs. Fraser, “are 
mot only house-helping, home-loving creatures, but they 
are also full of tourage and self-respect; their religion 
is everything to them, and they have an influence over 
their men which absolves them forever from the tedious 
necessity of actually voting themselves.” So, some 
twenty or thirty Chilean ladies, the wives of prominent 
amen, held a meeting, formed their plans, and that even- 
‘ing, when supper was over, each one quietly said to her 
‘husband: “‘If you do this thing, you are excommuni- 
cate. But the Church does not compel us to live with 
excommunicates. We shall take our children and leave 
you. We can all earn our livings, if it comes to that, 
and everyone of us would rather starve and watch her 
children starve than soil her soul and imperil theirs—now 
choose!’”? The bill was not passed. 

From passages like the foregoing—and they abound 
in Mrs. Fraser’s book—it will be seen that no one can 
read these “Reminiscences” without pleasure and profit. 
Moreover, owing to the strength of its “ethical argu- 
yment,” the work should be particularly welcome to the 
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Church’s converts, present or prospective. For this 
gifted lady, with her New England ancestry and high 
connections, had met during her Roman girlhood, or dur- 
ing her sojourns in the world’s great capitals, the most 
distinguished men and women of our times, and “saw 
life steadily, and saw it whole,” nevertheless, her spirit 
found no peace till she became a Catholic. Her sub- 
mission to the Church, of course, entailed sacrifices, but 
they were made with joy. Mrs. Fraser accepted whole- 
heartedly every tenet of Catholicism, and now she is so 
proud of the treasure she has found, that in her writings 
the wit and wisdom of a “Diplomatist’s Wife” is sea- 
soned with the fervor of a grateful convert. 
WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 


The Method and Function of Recitation 
Tite 


Valuable as is the form and nature of the questions, 
there is something even more important in this kind of 
recitation, and that is the deduction of general conclu- 
sions and laws. During the whole process of quizzing, 
the boy’s mind should be reflecting, comparing knowledge 
with knowledge, piecing this and that together, until 
finally it is led to draw a universal judgment and estab- 
lish alaw. This is vital. For after all, science is founded 
on the universal. And though we may not fully agree 
with Kant’s “Anschauungen Begriffe sind blind,’ yet we 
must confess that singular and even particular judgments 
add very little to the store of scientific knowledge. Hence 
the recitation should culminate, if possible, in a general 
conclusion. Up to this point the process will have been. 
mainly inductive. The mind proceeded step by step, 
piece by piece, joining item to item, until by inference it 
passed to a general law. 

A new process can now be brought into play with ex- 
treme advantage. The intellect can be made both to 
survey the whole chain of knowledge which it has formed 
and to contemplate all its ramifications. Skilful objec- 
tions will accomplish this by bringing the mind to a real- 
ization of the bearing of link on link, by pointing out the 
connection of this chain to others, and by showing its 
value, its use. Thus the relation of fact to fact, law to 
law, science to science, will stand revealed. And this can 
be accomplished by the self-activity of the pupil’s intel- 
lect. And so the young mind, naturally unreflective and 
tenacious of error, will be made to feel its power; thus 
will it be expanded, stimulated, inspired to new and 
higher conquests. 

And the teacher, too, will profit by this method. It will 
force him to prepare for his classes intelligently. He will 
learn to concentrate his mind on the main issue, which 
he will always keep before him in his explanations, lead- 
ing up to it and away from it in a clear, orderly manner. 
He will subordinate his illustrations to it, solve difficulties 
in reference to it. In this way he will develop a keener 
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sense of proportion, and will hold to a direct, open course, 
free from those wretched aberrations to which all of us 
are accustomed. 

Good as is this method, it is yet liable to abuse. In the 
hands of some men it is little better than an instrument of 
torture. Procrustes of old tried to make all his visitors 
fit into one bed; some teachers, in imitation of this crude, 
uncomfortable barbarism, try to make all minds fit into 
one mould. They must get back what they gave forth in 
the order, and*sometimes also in the very words in which 
it was given. Their questions play the part of a relent- 
less vise which squeezes all individuality and originality 
out of the mind. Thus forms and words and pages of 
books will be exalted above thought and mental activity. 
And likely enough, pupils will go away from such men 
poor replicas of poor types. But such an abuse is its own 
condemnation. It is too enormous to require discussion, 
and does not in any way affect the intrinsic value of the 
Socratic method, which can be put to excellent use, espe- 

‘cially in the exact sciences and in the case of flighty, 
imaginative, careless minds which stand in need of a 
severe discipline. 

But this method is not the only one at the teacher’s 
disposal. Three others remain. From them we have 
chosen one, already mentioned, the topic method, for con- 
sideration. This consists in choosing from the lesson 
important topics or items and proposing them for dis- 
cussion. The discussion, however, should be carried on 
by the pupil, not by the teacher. The latter may guide it 
by prudent suggestions, but he should not lead it. If he 
is skilful in this work, the process will promote insight, 
imaginative power and coherence of thought. Moreover, 
it will help in the acquisition of a choice vocabulary and 
in the promotion of readiness of speech and precision of 
expression. If, on the other hand, the method is used 
carelessly, disadvantages too numerous and obvious for 
discussion will follow. Verboseness, inconsequence and 
slovenliness of thought, inexactness of expression, are 
but a small fraction of them. 

Yet the teacher should not be deterred from using the 
method by the catalogue of evils. It is most useful in the 
training of hard, dry, practical, unimaginative minds. 
Moreover, it enables the master to get a quick and cor- 
rect estimate of his pupil’s intellect. A boy cannot dis- 
course for long on any topic without betraying his lim- 
itations. The teacher will soon be able to discover a 
weak imagination here, a riotous one there, superficiality 
in this one, disorder in another, now stolidity and self- 
assurance, again timidity and a mental nervousness which 
causes the mind to leap aimlessly from topic to topic as a 
caged and frightened bird flits from perch to perch. And 
with this knowledge in hand the master can easily adapt 
himself to individual needs and dispositions. 

As is clear, both the Socratic and the topic method can 
also be conducted in writing. And these written exer- 
cises and others of a different kind are of great import- 
ance. Should any one doubt this, he can read with profit 


the humorous and illuminating chapters on “Elementary 
Studies” in Newman’s “Idea of a University.” But our 
paper is not concerned either with the value of themes or 
their structure, but rather with their correction. Stupid 
systems of recension deprive themes of half their value 
as a medium of education. Teachers mark mistakes in 
red, green and blue, and give back the papers to the 
pupils, and there the matter ends. The boy never knows 
his mistakes, or if he does, he never takes pains to cor- 
rect them. And so year after year he commits tlie same 
errors, and finally goes forth from school to become a 
blundering doctor or lawyer or spiritual adviser. For 
long-standing mental defects are seldom eradicated. 

The case would be different if the teacher’s work were 
intelligent. And it becomes intelligent only when the 
boy is led to correct his own mistakes. Score the theme 
in red, blue and green by all means, but insist that it be 
returned corrected by the one who made the scoring 
necessary. In this way the boy will be forced to think. 
He will reflect and compare and analyse, and call upon 
old knowledge to meet new emergencies. He will worry 
out old meanings under new forms, trace sequences, 
dependences of clause on clause, note structure of sen- 
tences, match idioms, learn to distinguish between shades. 
of meaning,—think, diagnose a case, and carry the habit 
thus formed into law, or medicine, or the priesthood, or 
business, where it is of supreme moment. 

ROH LieRNEW ony 


—— 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop of 
York have been talking about the reports of the Divorce 
Commission. ‘They advised their hearers to view the 
matter, not as Churchmen, but as Englishmen, to con- 
sider, not what the Church of England teaches, but what 
the nation requires. The ordinary man thinks that if the 
Church of England has a divine mission to the English 
nation, the matter of divorce is one on which it is bound 
to speak out very clearly. But the ordinary man cannot 
presume to share in the peculiar mentality of an Anglican 
Archbishop. A rude person might call this muddled. We 
would not say as much; but when we hear the Arch- 
bishop of York saying that “the report would focus much 
fluid sentiment,” and ponder over his figure of speech, 
wondering how even a Protestant Archbishop can con- 
ceive the focussing of fluid, we feel that the rude person 
should not be blamed altogether. But perhaps the Times 
report is wrong. Instead of “focus” the Archbishop may 
have said hocus. This would have been vulgar, but it 
would have made better sense. 


The University of Oxford, following the example of 
Cambridge, has thrown open its science degrees so widely 
that one who denies the very existence of mathematics 
can nevertheless obtain the doctorate in that faculty— 
No, that is wrong. The University could do nothing so- 
stupid.. It is the theological course that has been opened, 
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and one can now become a Doctor of Theology who 
proves in a highly intellectual thesis that there is no God. 
This is reasonable, quite a different thing from a viola- 
tion of the sanctities of science. One would, nevertheless, 
be inclined to doubt the assertion, had it not been made 
by the Warden of Keble College, a ringleader in the agi- 
tation for this change. The fact that he is such, is an- 
other of the ironies of facts that fall continually on the 
poor Church of England. Keble College was founded to 
be the centre of purest Anglicanism. It received the name 
of him who, by asserting the national apostasy, began the 
Catholic reaction in the establishment. In moving the 
new statutes the Warden of Keble was seconded by the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, the well known Canon 
Scott Holland. These things show too clearly the rapid 
decay of Christianity, not only in the University, but also 
in the English Church itself. How few of its representa- 
tive men to-day can say without qualification that they 
believe in Christ and His revelation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mahomet or Christ in Albania? 


BELGRADE, Dec. 9, 1912. 

The armistice is a relief to Europe as well as to the 
belligerents, but it is those who have been nearest the 
scenes of slaughter that will most ardently desire the con- 
version of a half-hearted truce into definite peace. The 
lonely bugle call that heralds the passage of a soldier’s 
funeral sounds too often through these streets, where 
temporary hospitals are to be seen in every thoroughfare. 
All the cities of the Balkan Peninsula are crowded with 
wounded. No amount of labor, precaution or money can 
cope at once with thousands of disabled human beings in 
need of shelter, food and medical aid. No State possesses 
or is likely to possess an ambulance service extensive 
enough to grapple adequately with the work of mercy 
necessitated by a big battle. Of the five combatants, Ser- 
via has, it is generally computed, suffered least with re- 
gard to the care of her wounded, and Servia has suffered 
horribly. 

One of the stipulations of the armistice is that the 
troops on either side should not be reinforced, and this 
would give breathing space to the harassed Asiatics were 
it not impossible to control the movements of Turkey’s 
forces in Anatolia. Fresh soldiers may not cross the 
Bosphorus, but they may be summoned, marshalled and 
concentrated in Trebizond for the acceleration of their 
passage to Tchataldja should the parley in London have 
no satisfactory result. It is true that the strain of the 
war has pressed heavily on the Allies, but with the cessa- 
tion of strife and tension comes a natural feeling of re- 
gret that the task which they undertook has not been 
finished. No wonder they chafe at the compromises forced 
upon them by factors who gave no help in time of dan- 
ger and now claim to regulate the conditions of peace. 
Any settlement that leaves the city of Constantine in the 
hands of the infidels and that permits the survival of 
Moslem rule under the form of an autonomous Albania 
will not be a definite settlement. ‘The principles of the 
Koran which permeate all phases of life in an Ottoman 
State are an insurmountable barrier to equality of treat- 


ment between Mahommedans and Christians. The attempt 
of the well-meaning Young Turk Party to realize its pro- 
gram of justice and liberty for every inhabitant of the 
Turkish empire met with such opposition that it was 
promptly abandoned for a policy of Turkification that 
could alone appease the dominant element. As far back 
as 1855 the irreconciliability of European and Turkish 
ideas of government was affirmed by the Austrian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in a dispatch to his ambassador 
at Paris: 

“Let there be no mistake! If Europe really wants to 
strengthen and preserve the Ottoman empire she must see 
that the condition of the Christians be improved, and for 
that object the presence of a few warships on the Turkish 
coast is of the first necessity.” It is to a Moslem element 
more barbarous than the Turk, as the recent war has 


» proved, that the Christian Albanian tribes are now to be 


confided. Here is a case in point: Before the battle of 
Kitchev the Turkish and the Christian citizens requested 
the Turkish commander of the defensive troops to sur- 
render rather than expose the town to destruction, seeing 
that it was absolutely unprotected. Fethi Pasha, the com- 
mander, who had spent nearly all his life among Chris- 
tians and whom I personally know to be of a humane and 
noble turn of mind, acceded to the request and decided to 
meet the Servians on a battle ground some miles distant 
from Kitchev, so as to avoid useless bloodshed and the 
ruin of hundreds of homesteads. (Fethi Pasha, long-time 
Turkish Minister in Belgrade, died heroically at Ressan, 
where his corps made a last stand after the rout at Mon- 
astir.) On hearing this decision of his superior in com- 
mand, Mehmed Pasha, chief of the feudal tribe of Alba- 
nians, who had been granted all the land from Tetova 
and Jostivar to Kitchev when they abandoned Christianity 
for Islamism in 1568, declared that he and his followers 
would encircle Kitchev and hinder the passage of the 
Christian troops by the sacrifice of their lives. “Loyal to 
our traditions, we will die rather than yield a foot of 
ground to the rayahs [slaves] whom Allah puts beneath 
our swords,” said this proud Albanian lord. And Fethi 
Pasha was compelled to give him troops for the defence 
of Kitchev. ‘Alas, for Mehmed! One Servian infantry 
regiment with two batteries and a cavalry squadron suf- 
ficed to chase him and his fighters—soldiers is a mislead- 
ing term for these untrained hordes—far beyond Kitchev, 
now lost to him for ever. 

A hundred instances of the Albanian’s aggravated fan- 
aticism compared with the Turk’s have been given in this 
war, so that the future of the Catholic tribes, menaced on 
every side, between Servian and Austrian, Greek and 
Italian, must excite compassion and sympathy. After the 
proclamation of Ismail Kemal that an Albanian govern- 
ment has been formed with a Cabinet of five Mahomme- 
dan, three Orthodox and two Catholic members, it is a 
consolation to read the protest of the Skanderbeg Com- 
mittee of Albanian patriots against the pretension of 
Ismail to represent the nation. “It is not a question of 
having an Austrian Albania or a Slav Albania,” runs the 
protest, “but of a Moslem State or a divided State, and 
we prefer the latter, for it will eventually lead to the true 
Albania, that is, a Christian Albania. We hereby declare 
(1) The notion of a Mahommedan Albania is rejected; 
(2) The head of the future Albanian State must be a 
Christian.” 

In the tragedy of this effort to unite the conflicting ele- 
ments of what should be a nation into a consistent body 
of sentient patriots, one comic note has been struck. In 
the Vienna Reichstag, when that brilliant debator, Pro- 
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fessor Masaryk, showed the difficulties awaiting the ruler 
of Albania, be he Moslem, Catholic or Orthodox, it was 
humorously suggested that a Protestant be chosen for the 
post! Unhappy Albania! Its position is complicated 
enough, but that of the person who undertook to explain 
to the tribes what Protestantism means would be still 
more complicated. Want of cohesion, and the demoral- 
ization consequent on great lapses from an original com- 
mon faith, hindered Albanian progress while those States 
which remained true to Christianity took shape and form 
even under Turkish suzerainty. The continuous revolt of 
the last three years culminated in the recognition of 
Albanian claims to freedom from military service and 
exemption from taxation for the Mahommedans, and an 
additional promise of freedom of worship and education 
for the Christians. The autonomy which Austria now 
demands for them was not, unfortunately, then specified 
as one of their claims, for they are not yet ripe enough to 
aspire to it. The Balkan Allies proposed to the Albanian 
tribal chiefs full autonomy in return for their aid, or even 
their neutrality in the war against the common oppressor. 
They preferred to throw in their lot with the Turk. The 
Christian tribes alone (a minority) were friendly or neu- 
tral. This attitude should guarantee their fair treatment 
if incorporated in the new Servia that tends to occupy 
their territory. Servia at the present moment professes 
to give the Christian tribes the liberty and civilization that 
they never enjoyed and that alone could foster self-reli- 
ance and national development. Servia disputes Austria’s 
pretention to befriend Albania, and points out that 
chronic discontent prevails in the lands of foreign nation- 
ality subject to Austrian rule. Servia’s best allies in this 
conjuncture are the Catholic priests of Northern Albania, 
who are also the most competent judges of conditions 
and possibilities, but who will not be consulted by the 
Powers that arrogate to themselves the right of deciding 
Albania’s fate. 

The Catholic clergy consider that so long as 75 per 
cent. of the tribes are Mahommedan it would be disas- 
trous to attempt the formation of an independent or semi- 
independent State. In a private letter dated from St. 
John de Medua, where the Servian troops are now quar- 
tered after their memorable march across the Albanian 
Alps, the following passage is worthy of note: 

“The priests in these regions are not Italians, as is 
generally supposed, but natives of Albania. Their au- 
thority over their flocks is paramount, and not one of 
them with whom I spoke would listen patiently to the 
suggestion that they should seek union with the Mahom- 
medan tribes. All their work hitherto has consisted in 
trying to eradicate Islamitic notions and customs from 
the Catholic tribes, and they are indignant at the idea of 
subjecting these to a Mahommedan government worse 
than that of the Turks. People who affect to believe that 
Albanians of different creeds can form a nation should 
come among them and be forced to witness the facts. 

In the battle of Myet, where I commanded the 
Servian cavalry squadron, all the Catholics who could 
bear arms joined us by stealth the night before, because 
the Mahommedans of the same village were fighting 
against us with the Turkish troops. They told us they 
feared we might be defeated, and I think, too, they took 
this opportunity to wipe out old scores. There is no 
trace of brotherhood between the two, as was very evi- 
dent when the enemy was routed by us, leaving a good 
number of slain. The joy of the Catholics knew no 
bounds. The priests congratulated us warmly, and we 
realized as we never did before that it is here no question 


of nationality or race, but simply of Christian and Mos- 
lem. The Mahommedan Albanians call the tribes here- 
abouts Catholics, not Albanians; and they are themselves 
called Turks by the Catholics. When I reminded them 
that they spoke the same language and that the Mahom- 
medan tribes knew no Turkish, they replied: ‘That may 
be, but they are Turks, for they have the Half-Moon on 
their banner.’ The Catholics have suffered the most hor- 
rible persecution and are, naturally, fierce and inclined to 
retaliate. But they have many virtues and are civilized 
beyond the Moslems to an immeasurable degree, thanks 
to the hard-working, admirable body of men who are 
their pastors.” EAs 


The ‘‘Ligue Patriotique des Frangaises’’ 


Paris, December 16, 1912. 


Among all the Unions of French Catholic women, one 
of the most important, not to say the most important, is 
the “Ligue Patriotique des Frangaises” (Patriotic League 
of French Women), more commonly designed with its 
TitialS.<k, nee 

It was founded in 1902, when the law against religious 
congregations inaugurated in France a period of acute 
persecution. A number of generous women started a 
movement of protest, drew up petitions against the law, 
and gathered funds for the coming elections. After the 
defeat of the Catholics in the 1902 elections it was thought 
advisable not to let the forces thus stirred up evaporate, 
but to keep them together for permanent action. 

There was a Catholic feminine organization already in 
existence—the Ligue des Femmes Frangaises (French 
Women’s League), which continues even now to do much 
useful work, yet it seemed best to start a new section of 
the existing league. This section was to have its centre in 
Paris, the original centre of the Ligue des Femmes Fran- 
caises being Lyons. This, however, failed owing to op- 
position and prejudices of various kinds, local, personal 
and political. The foundation of a new and completely 
independent League was then decided. Cardinal Richard, 
Archbishop of Paris, highly approved the scheme. Stat- 
utes were drawn up and a new association was founded, 
and legally constituted according to the laws of 1901. The 
growth of the new Union was rapid. In 1906, four years 
after its foundation, it counted not less than 320,000 ad- 
herents, divided into 550 local committees; in 1910 they 
were 450,000, and now they are more than 520,000, the 
local committees being 990 and the local sections 1,920 in 
number. 

This Secretariat Central is a permanent board, divided 
into ten sections: The first is that of the Echo, the 
League’s official paper, 200,000 copies of which are sent 
every month to the local committees. The second is for 
the Catholic press, tracts, public libraries. There are be- 
sides sections for Catholic teachers, for retreats, etc., etc. 
A Counsellor, member of the Central Council, presides 
over each section under the control of the President-Gen- 
eral. Now established in extensive and commodious prem- 
ises in the very centre of the city, the S. C. keeps the 
various local committees in touch with the Conseil Cen- 
tral, lets them know its decisions and directions, gives 
them every necessary information, organizes congresses, 
or helps local committees, etc. It is supported by contri- 
butions of the local committees, who have to deduct for 
its maintenance 25 per cent. of the annual subscription. 

All over France, the members of the L.. P. D. F. are 
organized in committees, with their councils (which have 
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the effective leadership of the committee), their presi- 
dents, secretaries and treasurers. These committees, how- 
ever, are not all equal, but arranged according to the 
administrative divisions of France, i. e., department, ar- 
rondissement, canton. The Council of the department 
committee has to organize department congresses, to keep 
the Union in touch with the ecclesiastical authority of the 
diocese, to act as a medium between the Secretarial Cen- 
tral and the arrondissement committees. The latter have 
to do the same thing with regard to the cantonal com- 
mittees. 

In larger towns there are for the different quarters so- 
called “Dames de Quartier,” each one of them in charge 
of the various sections of a neighborhood, as the number 
might be too large for the committee presidents to have 
a personal action on every one of them. In smaller vil- 
lages, on the contrary, or where the number of adherents 
is not sufficient for the foundation of an independent com- 
mittee, a section is established under the authority of a 
“correspondante,’ who presides over their monthly re- 
unions and corresponds with the nearest cantonal com- 
mittee until the section has become strong enough to have 
an independent life. 

The local committees have to hold, every six months, or 
at least every year, a general meeting of all their asso- 
ciates, to which meeting they invite also such persons as 
are likely to be gained for the Union. A lecture is given 
on a subject inviting Catholic action, either by a member 
of the committee or by any other person. Every com- 
mittee, of course, is allowed and even expected to give 
lectures more often, either privately for the members 
alone, or publicly ; and in order to make the thing easier 
the S. C. has now about twelve well trained professional 
lecturers who may be sent at the request of any com- 
mittee wanting them. 

Such an organization, while leaving to the local com- 
mittees the necessary independence, makes it easy for the 
League’s Central Direction to have an effective influence 
on all the members. This influence has been used to pro- 
mote in the Union a thoroughly Christian and apostolic 
spirit. 

Phe most effective means resorted to for the life of the 
League is frequent Communion and retreats. The decrees 
of the Pope on Holy Communion had, in France as else- 
where, to fight their way through many inveterate preju- 
dices, and the Direction of the League bravely did the 
fighting. 

As for retreats, it is well known that they are now 
greatly in favor among Catholic men and women of every 
class of society. The action of the League has helped 
much to the forwarding of that movement among Cath- 
olic women. Since September, 1910, more than 130 ce 
treats have been organized by the L. P. D. F. To this 
number it is but fair to add the retreats made in a house, 
generously given for that purpose by a member of the 
League, not far from Paris, and where about 1,200 young 
girls and ladies are received yearly. 

Thus trained, the Leaguers try to be useful helpers of 
the parochial clergy, and there work is not lacking. As 
religion is not taught in public schools, benevolent lady 
teachers help the parish priests, who are often. over- 
whelmed with work in teaching catechism and preparing 
children for their first Communion. There are about 
50,000 members of the Union of Volunteer Catechists, 
besides many who do the work without belonging to the 
Union. 

They are supposed also to show themselves foremost 
in all parochial, pious or charitable organizations, and in 
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the latter times an effectual appeal has been made to them 
to help sacerdotal vocations by showing to parents and 
children how noble a calling the priestly vocation is and 
by collecting funds for the education of worthy but poor 
young boys who wish to follow such a vocation. 

Social and charitable work, of course, has not been for- 
gotten; many a dispensary, many a syndicate, many a 
union, etc., has been founded by the League, not to speak 
of other charitable institutions founded by other organ- 
izations, to which the members of the L. P. D. F. con- 
tribute in a true catholic spirit of charity. 

Last, and not least, is the press organization. France, 
like almost every country in the world, is inundated by 
bad books, newspapers, magazines, which too often bring 
to their readers nothing but filth. To counteract their 
pernicious influence, anti-pornographic leagues have been 
organized, but they are effective only against really dirty 
publications and can do nothing against moderate though 
by no means harmless papers. 

The only effective way to neutralize those pernicious 
publications is to promote good ones. The apathy of 
Catholics, who are too often subscribers or readers of 
anti-Catholic papers, has to be aroused, the distribution, 
sale and support of good papers has to be organized and 
promoted, and the attention of Catholics has incessantly 
to be called to the fact, viz.: that without a strong Cath- 
olic press no lasting work is possible. 

This, of course, is insisted upon in every congress of 
the League, either local or general, and many a local com- 
mittee has been really successful in that line of work. 
Shops have been opened, supported by members of the 
L. P. D. F., where nothing but good papers and books 
are sold; circulating libraries have been created, local 
press committees have been organized which treat on ad- 
vantageous terms with the administrations of the Catholic 
papers, sellers have been enlisted and the sale organized 
in many places—especially in watering places—where 
only the worst newspapers have agents; morning papers 
are also collected after having been read and are gratui- 
tously distributed to the people in the evening, etc. 

The following figures, though not quite as recent as it 
might be wished, can, however, give an idea of the work 
done in that line. The report for press organizations 
read in the general congress of Lourdes, 1907, gave these 
results : 930,000 papers had been sold or given away dur- 
ing the year through the influence of the League’s organ- 
izations. In 1908, 120,000 subscriptions to Catholic 
papers had been gained, 650,000 papers sold, and 1,600,- 
000 which had already been read were distributed. More- 
over, more than 300,000 tracts or leaflets were given away 
or sold during the year. No general reports of press 
organizations have been made in the last general con- 
gresses, but the reports of the various local committees 
show that the activity of the press propaganda keeps pace 
with the happy development of the League. To give an 
example among many other similar instances, the com- 
mittee of Berziers, a small town in the south of France, 
had distributed in 1907, 450,000 newspapers; in 1908, 
600,000; 1909, 670,00, and 1910, 700,000. 

This, of course, is not much if compared with the num- 
ber of anti-Catholic or neutral papers, and does not pre- 
vent the proportion of such to the good ones from being 
3 per cent., and even’ 6 per-~ cent: greater” but at 46 
really something, and the results of the League’s active 
press propaganda are not without being felt in the relig- 
ious situation of the countries where such organizations 
are most flourishing. 

E. Potron, s.J. 
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New York’s Christmas Tree ai 


A few days before Christmas a gigantic balsam was 
cut down on the slopes of the Adirondacks and trans- 
ported to New York. It was erected in Madison Square, 
which lies east of the open space where Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway make a long St. Andrew’s Cross as they 
go off divergently towards the north. East of the park 
is our imitation Giralda, with its whirling pagan statue 
of Diana, and not that of Faith, as in the original struc- 
ture. Near it is the white marble tower of the Metro- 
politan. The Flatiron Building is on the south, and on 
the west the huge offices which occupy the site of the old 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, where great men often met in the 
past to discuss the nation’s affairs. To the north is the 
Worth Monument, on the edge of the now narrow street 
that runs up to the Great White Way, and just opposite 
is the memorial of Farragut, the hero of the Mississippi. 
In other words, it is in the heart of Manhattan, where 
commerce and pleasure meet and where memories of old 
glories linger that the place was chosen for New York’s 
Christmas tree. 

On Christmas Eve, just as the evening star appeared, 
the chimes of the Metropolitan were heard high up in 
the air; the church bells that were waiting for the signal 
caught up the strain and carried the music over the city. 
When they had ceased, trumpeters near the tree sounded 
the fanfare from “Parsifal,”’ facing successively to the 
east, west, north and south, and. while they were an- 
nouncing the glad tidings to the world a light began to 
glow on the topmost branch of the lofty tree. It grew 
brighter and brighter, and when the trumpet calls were 
ended 2,000 lights flashed out from every branch and 
spray. Thousands of people stood in the snow for hours 
as the “Holy Night,” “Noel” and other Christmas songs 
were sung. 

It was a curious and significant spectacle in a city 


where there are more than a million Jews, where there 
are other millions who care little for or know little of the 
Christ, especially as every night, from Christmas to New 
Year’s, the tree repeated its illuminating message. But 
it is only one more of the myriad instances in the world’s : 
history of how in the midst of the corruption of sin, the 
mad rush for worldly wealth and political power, of 
hatred, apathy and unconcern for religion, the knowledge 
of the Christ is continually forced upon men’s minds, to 
let them know that “in Him is light, and His light is the 
life of men.” 


Motion Pictures and Morals 


Moving picture shows are now so widespread that some 
12,000,000 people, it is estimated, attend them daily in 
the cities, towns and villages of this country. It would 
seem, then, that laws should be enacted and enforced to 
protect the life, health and morals of the multitudes, 
women and children for the most part, that frequent these 
film halls. Yet complaints are being constantly made in 
the press that little has been done to remedy existing evils. 
In New York City, indeed, the aldermen recently voted 
in favor of an ordinance that does away with small, un- 
safe, and ill-ventilated moving picture theatres, and that 
also provides for the censoring of films, but owing to the 
connections of “politics” with the question fears are felt 
that the regulations, as they stand, will hardly become a 
law, or at any rate, an effective one. 

It is a pity that a matter of such vital importance to 
the morals of a community as is the proper control of 
these amusement halls should remain so long unsettled. 
In European cities measures seem to be takeg to remedy 
the evils of the film theatre. In Berlin, for instance, the 
police are to force cinematograph managers to introduce 
well-censored shows for children only, and it will be un- 
lawful to admit any child under sixteen to any other 
moving picture performance. 

The harm that is done, especially to children, by the 
exhibition of films depicting the commission of crime has 
been dwelt on before in these columns. Indeed, readers 
of the daily papers must have remarked how often youth- 
ful culprits are reported to have received their first les- 
sons in wrongdoing at the moving picture show. Yet if 
properly managed and controlled, what a power for good 
these places could be made to exert. Suppose the scenes 
represented should consist chiefly of the high achieve- 
ments of Christian heros, contemporary events of world- 
wide interest, or deeds from history that are ennobling 
and uplifting. 

That the public would take kindly to the change seems 
to be proved by the interest with which throngs of be- 
holders recently viewed, here and in other cities, a film 
showing the Holy Father walking in the Vatican gar- 
dens and another that reproduces scenes from the Eucha- 
ristic Congress at Montreal. The cinematograph com- 
panies, moreover, would doubtless manufacture more 
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films of this character were there an unequivocal demand 
for them. The life and martyrdom of Father Jogues, we 
understand, is now being prepared for the picture halls. 
But there are hundreds of scenes frem the Church’s an- 
nals that could be as successfully reproduced by motion 
pictures. Catholic patrons of these theatres, if they went 
about it properly, could doubtless secure not only the 
omission of objectionable films, but the exhibition of those 
that are instructive and improving. 


Filipino Aspirations 


Extravagant rejoicing in the Philippine Islands by the 
native population followed the announcement of the 
Democratic victory in the United States. There was a 
parade in Manila, composed of absolutely every class of 
Filipinos—workingmen, higher schools, business people, 
legislators, etc. It took two hours to pass, and besides 
20,000 people or more were massed round the pedestal on 
which the statue of Rizal is to be placed. On the grand- 
stand were all the members of the National Assembly, 
the Speaker of the House, Sefor Osemefia, occupying the 
principal place. On his right were Sefior Quezon, Com- 
missioner to Washington, and on his left Sefior Aguin- 
aldo, who thus appeared in public for the first time since 
the war. The Vanguardia, which is noted for its radi- 
calism, and at one time for its anti-Catholic utterances, 
and’which is the inspirer of the native press and widely 
read, availed itself of the occasion to protest that the 
Filipinos do not want to be Americanized, nor do they 
wish to see the “Hispano-Anglo-German influence’’ sup- 
planted by an “Anglo-Irish” domination, this latter be- 
ing, according to the Vanguardia, “the worst thing pos- 
sible for any man of morality or conscience.” Yet it 
looks confidently to the appointment of Mr. Bryan as 
Governor of the Islands. 


The Universal Plot 


Educational “reforms” are announced by the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia. The “reforms” projected are nothing 
else than a part of the scheme which is being carefully 
and persistently elaborated in every country of the world, 
viz.: the exclusion of religion from the schools. In the 
present instance it is particularly odious, because in 
Bolivia Catholicity is the religion of the State, and the 
population is entirely Catholic. “The motive is,” says 
the Minister of Instruction, “that infidel and Protestant 
parents may send their children to the schools without 
the slightest fear of interference with their religion.” 
Infidel and Protestant parents practically do not exist in 
Bolivia, which in spite of many domestic revolutions, has 
clung loyally to the ancient faith. La Verdad, of La Paz, 
calls the projected measure an arbitrary and violent act 
of injustice to the people. And the Pueblo, of Buenos 
Aires, declared that, because of the faith, simplicity and 
helplessness of the mass of the people, in face of an or- 


ganized sectarian government, there never was a more 
flagrant violation of conscience than this. 


Military Piety 


There are many religious customs in Spain which sur- 
prise a stranger. Anyone, for instance, who would have 
visited the churches and barracks on St. Barbara’s day, 
December 4, would have been astonished to see how the 
Spanish artillery and engineer corps honor their pat- 
roness. This year the feast was observed with its usual 
solemnity. There were military Masses in the churches, 
and sometimes in the open air; there were special 
preachers, and it was noteworthy that the soldiers them- 
selves arranged the decorations; as, for instance, in the 
Church of St. Joseph, Madrid, where the statue of St. 
Barbara was erected on a throne in the centre and sur- 
rounded with palms and military trophies. The officers 
had a banquet, and to the men special rations were distrib- 
uted, being in some cases supplied by the officers’ wives. 
All this was renewed and surpassed on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, the patronal day of the infantry. 
This much-loved holy day is always brilliant throughout 
Spain. Not only were the highest officers of the army 
present at a Mass of peculiar splendor in Madrid, but 
the heads of the military orders were also there. Full 
orchestras played in the barracks; the men were free of 
all duty, and the King sent representatives, as he was 
himself unable to visit the quarters. 


—————e-9 -—___ 


The Bishop of the Falkland Islands has won the fame 
his simplicity deserved. He went to England looking for 
£100,000: he got £8,977.2.6, and to get it cost him 
£3,762.19.5. The net result of his appeal, therefore, 
was £5,214.3.1. We know this because he has published 
a balance sheet, from which we gather other items of 
interest. He bought two horses for the Araucanian Mis- 
sion van, and they cost him £24. He spent £18.3 on 
cassocks and surplices for the choir at Punta Arenas, and 
£20.9.11 in repairing his cathedral. The printing of his 
Diocesan Magazine took £306.4.9. One will not quarrel 
with a chaplain for taking £344.9.6 for salary and trav- 
eling expenses during fifteen months; but one is sur- 
prised at seeing that a dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land consented to receive £106.4.3 for his services as 
Commissary. The largest item of expenditure and the 
most pathetic is £1,074.16 “to save the bankruptcy of the 
schools at Punta Arenas, as described in the Magazine.” 
Perhaps if we had read the Magazine we should know 
why the Bishop wished to save the bankruptcy and what, 
after having saved it, he is going to do with it. It may 
be, though, that the very pathos of the matter made him 
incoherent, and that what he really used the money for 
was to save the schools from bankruptcy. But Punta 
Arenas is a town of some 10,000 souls. Its English and 
German Protestants are sufficiently comfortable. One 
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does not see, therefore, why English Protestants at home 
should be called on to pay for their children’s schooling. 


We do not think the Bishop’s balance sheet will help him | 


to get the £100,000. 


Oe 


The New York Evening Post recently examined in an 
excellent editorial the familiar assertion that the literary 
glory of Queen Elizabeth’s reign was chiefly due to the 
“splendid efflorescence of the national consciousness” 
resulting from the destruction of the Spanish-Armada by 
triumphant Protestantism. If the issue of that naval 
engagement produced Shakespeare, Spencer and Bacon, 
did defeat, the writer asks, promote the golden age of 
literature that began at the same period in Spain? 


“Lope de Vega was a soldier on board the fleet 
that fled so ignominiously before the ships of 
Hawkins, Raleigh, and Drake; but that disaster 
seems to have left Lope with sufficient vitality to 
turn out some five thousand plays, according to the 
common computation. It did not cripple the career 
of a Calderon, who was born twelve years after the 
Armada and produced masterpieces as rapidly as 
Spain’s political power decayed. The Armada did 
not cripple the career of another Spaniard who died 
on the same day as Shakespeare, and who published 
‘Don Quixote’ in the same year that ‘King Lear’ 
appeared.” 


The point is well taken. But to think that the Even- 
ing Post, of all papers, should deal one of the dearest 
convictions of the Protestant Tradition such a ruthless 
blow! 


THE “BEFANA” IN ROME 


The Befana is the feminine Santa Claus of Italy and makes 
her appearance on the eve of the feast of the Epiphany, visiting 
the nurseries while the children are asleep. For it is the Epiphany 
which is really the small folks’ festival in Italy rather than 
Christmas. She has been described as a “very tall dark woman, 
ugly and rather terrible,”—d’una fisionomia piuttosto imp onente. 
She comes down the chimney armed with a long broom and 
ringing a bell, places toys and sweets into the stockings of the 
well-behaved little boys and girls, and bestows bags of ashes 
upon those whose conduct has not been all that it might have 
been during the past year. In Pagan times,—for the Befana is 
an extremely venerable lady,—the legend ran that in addition to 
her unwelcome gift of ashes she was in the habit of stabbing 
‘and pricking naughty children, and the best way to avoid this 
punishment was to partake of the dish of beans which always 
occupied a conspicuous place at the Twelfth Night Supper. Pre- 
sumably this supper took place on the eve of Twelfth Night, 
otherwise the misfortune would preceed the remedy. 

Another ancient legend affirms that the Befana was an old 
woman who, when the three Wise Men from the East were on 
their way to visit the Stable at Bethiehem, was occupied in do- 
mestic details. Her neighbors called to her to come and gaze 
at the gorgeous procession as it passed by, but she was far too 
engrossed in her own affairs and expressed her intention of 
waiting until they returned on their homeward journey. And, 
as frequently happens in these cases, and as is related in the 
Gospel, the Kings went home another way, and the old woman, 
the broom in her hand with which she was sweeping out her 


room, watches and waits eternally. It is on account of this 
legend that on the eve of Epihpany the street boys disguise 
themselves as old women, with blackened faces, a cap on their 
heads and carrying a long broom. A little later than the twelfth 
century it was the cu¢tom in Milan for the Befana to be borne 
in solemn procession through the town followed by men bearing 
burning brooms, or sheaves of straw, ringing bells and blowing 
lustily on horns. In the Rome of to-day, on the 5th of January, 
a midnight Fair takes place in the historic Piazza Navona, which 
is lined for the occasion with booths covered with toys, cakes 
and penny trumpets, and noise of every description is the order 
of the night. The motley scene has been graphically described 
by the author of “Roba di Roma.” 

“Long before one arrives,” he tells us,—“the squeak of penny 
trumpets is heard at intervals, but in the Piazza itself the mirth 
is wild and furious, and the din that salutes one’s ears on en- 
tering is almost deafening. The object of every one is to make 
as much noise as possible, and every kind of instrument for 
this purpose is sold at the booths. There are drums beating, 
tambourines thumping and jingling, pipes squeaking, watch- 
men’s rattles clacking, penny trumpets and tin horns shrilling, 
the whistles shrieking,—and with these is heard the din of voices,. 
screams of laughter, and the confused burr and buzz of a great 
crowd. On all sides you are saluted by the strangest noises, 
Instead of being spoken to you are whistled at. Companies of 
people march together in platoons, or pierce through the crow@ 
in long files, dancing and blowing like mad on their instruments. 
It is a perfect witches’ Sabbath. Here huge dolls dressed as 
Pulsinella or Pantalon are borne about for sale, or over the 
heads of the crowd great black faced jumping jacks lifted on a 
stick twitched themselves in fantastic fits, or, what is more than 
all Roman, long poles are carried about hung with rings of 
hundreds of ciambele—small cakes— which are for sale at 2 
mezzo baiocco each. There is no alternative but to get a drum, 
whistle or trumpet join in the racket and fill one’s pockets with 
toys for the children and absurd presents for older friends. The 
moment you are once in it and making as much noise as you 
can you begin to relish the jest.” 

These booths are lighted with candles and the ancient three 
niched brass lamps, and at intervals stand posts, surmounted by 
pans of grease with a flaring wisp of tow in the centre. Fire 
and noise,—they are indispensable adjuncts of Roman feasts to- 
day just as they were in the old era of Paganism, from which it 
would sometimes seem we are not very far removed. When 
heathen gods and goddesses were worshipped in the City of the 
Cesars, the entire month of December was dedicated to Saturn, 
and given up to the festivities of the Saturnalia, and the custony 
of electing a mock king still remains a characteristic ceremony 
of Twelfth Night, just as it is now in England in many Catho- 
lic schools and colleges. We are told that under Augustus the 
Saturnalia proper was only for three days, the 17th, 18th and 
19th, but that two more days were afterwards added under the 
name of the Opalia, and still later the Sigillaria increased the 
number of festive days to seven. This concluding feast derived 
its title from the Sigillia—small earthenware figures which were 
then sold and given as toys to children, and similar ones now 
form a feature of the Fair in the Piazza Navona on Epiphany eve. 

The custom of exchanging presents on the 6th of January ex- 
tended itself to the Vatican Palace and the College of Cardinals, 
and a silver or gold cup containing a hundred golden ducats. 
used long ago to be presented to the reigning Pontiff by the 
Cardinal Prodatorio, head of the College of the ninety-nine 
Apostolic Writers. Since the year 1802, however, this cere- 
mony has ceased, but as recently as the nineteenth century,— 
and possibly the practice continues to-day—the sum of two hun- 
dred scudi were presented by the College to His Holiness or 
Epiphany morning by way of a Befana tribute. 


G. V. Curistmas, 
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LITERATURE 


, Some Notable Books of the Year 


In a public speech some six months ago, an eminent Eng- 
‘lish author complained that his country’s literature was de- 
clining in quality. “While millions,” he said, “have lately 
‘been learning to read, few of them have been learning to 
discriminate; and the result is an appalling increase every 
day in slipshod writing that would not have been tolerated 
for one moment a hundred years ago.” That careless writers 
abound to-day, and with them a proportionate number of 
uncritical readers, no thoughtful person of course will ques- 
‘tion. But whether the world, times and circumstances being 
considered, is poorer now than in 1812 in painstaking authors 
and discerning readers may be prudently doubted. Among 
the books of the past year there has been the usual pro- 
fusion of worthless or harmful volumes. The Socialistic 
press has been by no means idle, the product of diseased 
‘minds like Strindberg and Nietzsche have become more fa- 
miliar than ever to American readers, the text of an im- 
proper play now appears in the bookstores simultaneously 
with the presentation of the piece on the stage, and there 
thas been no improvement, it is much to be feared, in the 
character of the “novel everybody is reading.” 

Larger sales, however, than heretofore are reported of 
books bearing on social and economic questions. The 
suffrage movement seems to have made more women than 
formerly workers or explorers in these fields. Ida Tarbell’s 
“Business of Being a Woman,” for example, is a valuable 


ook, but many authors of her sex have written with little 


svisdom or discretion on kindred subjects, while a vast deal 
of dangerous folly has been published in the name of eugen- 
ics and sex hygiene. 

In glancing back at the year’s literary harvest this reviewer 
«will naturally select for mention or comment names and titles 
for the most part which have been prominent in America’s 
columns. The achievement of most importance to Catholics 
was of course the completion, save for the Index, of “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia,” the fifteenth and last volume of 
which recently appeared. The high standard of scholarship, 
thoroughness and technical perfection which the editors, con- 
¢ributors and publishers have maintained in each successive 
volume of this great encycopedia make it a work of which 
American Catholics may well be proud. 5 

Books of permanent value in Catholic theology, philosophy 
and asceticism were quite numerous. Such, for example, is 
Prat’s excellent work on the theology of St. Paul; Battiffol’s 
“Credibility of the Gospel”; Maturin’s “Price of Unity,” and 
Seisenberger’s “Practical Handbook of the History of the 
Bible.’ Father Coffey’s “Science of Logic” is a good anti- 
dote for Schiller’s destructive work on the subject. Adrian 
Fortescue’s book on the Mass has provoked considerable 
comment; Vassall-Phillips’ “Mustard Tree” is an admirable 
apologetic; Marsh’s “Messianic Philosophy”; Windle’s “Facts 
and Theories,” and Stewart’s “Greater Eve” are notable 
‘books of the year, and Anton Gisler and Julius Besmer, S.J., 
have written strongly against Modernism. 

Historical works of special interest to Catholics have not 
‘been lacking. Mgr. Ward has finished the “Eye of Catholic 
Emancipation”; James Gairdner left us a third volume of 
his “Lollardy and the Reformation”; Dom Gasquet has out 
a book of historical essays; two volumes of Father Grisar’s 
work on Medieval Rome were translated; Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s “George III and Charles Fox” continues this Eng- 
dishman’s story of the American Revolution, and Miss 
Minogue’s “Loretto” is a valuable addition to the history of 
the Church ‘in ithis country. Here, too, should perhaps be 


mentioned Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s “Reminiscences of a Diplo- 
matist’s Wife’ and Mrs. William O’Brien’s “Unseen 
Friends,” two charming volumes of recollections last year 
brought us, and Mrs. Alice Stopford Green’s “Old Irish 
World,” Mr. Bryce’s “Observations and Impressions” of 
South America, and Dr. Griffis’ “Belgium, the Land of Art” 
are books about countries in which Catholics are especially 
Heel The new edition of the “Children’s Encyclope- 
dia” that appeared late in 1912 was free from many, but not 
all of the blemishes that were objectionable to Catholics. 

The year was quite rich too in noteworthy biography. In 
the spring appeared the results of Wilfrid Ward’s study of 
Newman’s Catholic life, and the critics agree that the work 
gives a faithful though disillusioning portrait of the great 
convert. Some valuable additions were also made to our 
Franciscan literature, for we have new biographies of the 
Saint from Joannes Jorgensen, Maurice Francis Egan and 
Father Cuthbert. The latter’s book will doubtless remain the 
authoritative work on the Poor Man of Assisi, and Pére 
Brou, S.J., has done a like service for St. Francis Xavier. 
A sumptuous edition of Paul Thureau-Dangin’s life of St. 
Bernardino appeared in English, and the Abbé Reguet made 
a new study of St. Patrick, but with equivocal success; while 
the authors of the “Life and Letters of John Lingard” have 
been unable seemingly to write of that historian without 
being unjust to Bishop Milner. Sir Sidney Lea’s sketch of 
King Edward VII is so just that it provoked a storm of pro- 
test from the overloyal. They perhaps found comfort, how- 
ever, in the diaries of Queen Victoria’s girlhood and in the 
continuation of Monypenny’s life of Disraeli, both of which 
appeared this fall. A. B. Paine’s three-volume biography of 
Samuel L. Clemens, while interesting, is written with a want 
of discrimination; Father Grisar has brought to a close his 
great work on Luther; “John Hungerford Pollen” is a 
daughter’s tribute to a gifted convert; Father Russell’s last 
book is about his three nun sisters; and Miss Petre’s account 
of George Tyrrell will ‘more help than harm the Church, for 
if his own testimony is to be believed, the Jesuit life of Eng- 
land’s chief Modernist was a long deception. 

Imaginative literature of good quality was also offered 
Catholics this past year. Mgr. Benson’s “Come Rack! Come 
Rope!” an addition to his series of historical novels, was 
warmly welcomed, while his “Coward” won commendation 
for its shrewd inculcation of Catholic principles. Mgr. 
Bickerstaffe-Drew’s book of fiction last year was “Faustula.” 
Mrs. Morris’ “Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” Réne Bazin’s “Children 
of Alsace,” G. K. Chesterton’s “Manalive,” Canon Sheehan’s 
“Miriam Lucas,” Christian Reid’s “Light of the Vision,” 
Father Garrold’s “Black Brotherhood,” Mrs. Comer’s “Pre- 
liminaries,” and Michael Wood’s “House of Peace” were 
stories of special interest to Catholic novel readers; while 
Hilaire Belloc, Katherine Brégy, G. K. Chesterton, Agnes 
Repplier and “John Ayscough” published volumes of essays, 
Father Henry, D. M. Dolben and T. A. Daly giving us books 
of poetry. 

From this glance backward it will be seen that 1912 has 
been quite rich in books that should interest Catholics, 
though but a portion of such works has here been mentioned. 
Merely to know that these books have been written and pub- 
lished is well worth while. But they were written and pub- 
lished to be bought and read, and in the case of most of 
those named, bought and read chiefly by Catholics. As the 
authors and publishers have done their part, let the Catholic 
reader now do his. Wael): 


The Leprechaun. By James T. GALLAGHER. Boston: Sher- 


man, French & Co. 
John Ayscough tells, in the December Month, of a pub- 
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lisher who assured Mr. Browning that “if Shakespeare, nay 
if the Prince Consort, were to approach him with verses in 
the then state of the trade,~he would have to say the same 
firm ‘No.’” Since Browning’s day the poetic market has 
slumped still further, and Browning was a greater poet than 
Dr. Gallagher and is now more purchased than read, yet we 
have no doubt that “The Leprechaun” will find purchasers 
and readers, and though perhaps not yielding a “crock of goold” 
to author and publisher, will bring more financial satisfaction 
than the fairy artificer provided in the story. For it is a 
story, a miniature epic of 1,500 lines, its seriousness of pur- 
pose lightened by wit and fancy and fairy frolic and many 
a lilting lyric. The poet discovered the Leprechaun plying 
his shoemaking trade on the Connemara hills—a likely place 
—and having seized “the mountain mannikin,” commanded 
him to deliver up his treasure. The cunning elf for once was 
disconcerted: 

“T know that you are Irish bred 

And that to Yankee land you fled, 

And there the simple natives bled 

Until your cunning hands were red.” 

This might be deemed an allusion to the author’s medical 
practice but for the lines following: 

“The Irish to the Yankee wed 
Can beat the Jew’at any game 
And any sleveen trick can frame.” 

He finally compromises on the Leprechaun’s offer to show 
him the beauties of Erin from “purple peak to azure sea” and 
expound their traditions; and the fairy betters the bargain 
by ushering him into the mermaid’s mansion and the magic 
court of fairyland. It is an ingenious way of picturing Ire- 
land’s scenic beauty and the most striking incidents in her 
pagan and Christian story. The scenes that he and the Lep- 
rechaun describe in glowing imagery, and metre that breaks 
and flows and stops and skips with the humor of the theme, 
form that part of Connemara which Thackeray pronounced 
“the most beautiful view I ever saw in the world.’ Looking 
out from Salruck on Killery Bay when the rising or setting 
sun is transforming the quartz or flint of the Twelve Bens 
of Bennebeola’s mountain cones into molten gold or silver, 
crowning Mwylrea’s lofty peak in crimson, violet and rose, 
and setting the Hundred Isles of Clew a-dance in the thou- 
sand-tinted waves, one can only, with Thackeray, “lay down 
the pen and cry ‘beautiful’ and ‘Come and see.’” This is the 
. scene that Dr. Gallagher portrays after the manner of the 
Highland bard, and what he lacks of Scott’s artistic touch is 
compensated by greater depth of soul and more convincing 
pathos, There are weak lines here and there, and the weakest 
are on the opening page, but their poetic value grows with 
their onward march, and two-thirds of them are stamped 
with that intangible something we call poetry. Three of the 
illustrations are good, but his Banshee has black hair of mod- 
erate length, whereas it should be golden and trailing to her 
feet. Dr. Van Allen, of Boston, supplies a charming fore- 
word, but we don’t, believe his story of St. Michael and the 
Fairies is quite authentic. 


The Lighter Side of Irish Life. By Grorczk BERMINGHAM. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75 net. 

The rather virulent anti-Catholic animus which Rev. Mr. 
Hannay, the West of Ireland Protestant clergyman who 
writes under the name of George Bermingham, has betrayed 
in some of his novels is altogether absent in this volume of 
sketches of Irish life. They are light in matter as well as 
tone, but while abounding in easy humor and stories which, if 
seldom new, carry their age robustly, they are also informing, 
often getting beneath the surface and showing a keener 
insight into Irish life and a kindlier appreciation of Irish 
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character than might be expected from one of the author’s 
class and antecedents. His “Irish clergy” are chiefly of his. 
own denomination, though he does not make this sufficiently 
clear; his “Old Ireland’ is more farce than fact, and the 
description of the ribald skit, “The Night Before Larry was 
Stretched,” as “a Dublin street ballad” is unjust—it was 
written by a Cork parson and was never in popular use—but 
he tries hard to be as truly Irish as he can, and his capacity 
is evidently large. The chapters, “As Others See Us,” “The 
Irish Peasant,’ “The Brogue,” “The Irish Servant,” “The 
Government,” and bits of several others, are racy of the 
soil, and should prove enlightening to outsiders. The thir- 
teen color illustrations by Henry W. Kerr, R. S. A., are very 
beautiful and in excellent taste, though not particularly illus- 
trative of the text. IMs UK 


Brasses. By J. S. M. Warp, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 40 cents. 

By memorial brasses, it scarcely need be explained, are 
meant the metal figures and instriptions set in the pavements. 
and sometimes on the walls of churches. In European coun- 
tries, and chiefly in England, great numbers of these brasses. 
were laid down. They began to appear in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, reached their highest perfection in the fourteenth, and 
then began to decline, ceasing by 1773 to be made at all. 
From the images on these brasses of bishops, priests, knights 
and ladies we derive a good knowledge of medieval dress. 
But of the 150,000 brasses known to have been set in ancient 
churches, says Mr. Ward, only some 4,000 remain. What 
became of them all? Many were destroyed in the great 
pillage of the sixteenth century, for the metal could be con- 
verted into sash; the Parliamentarians of Cromwell’s time 
“wrought tremendous havoc”; almost as much harm was 
done in the eighteenth century through neglect; then the 
“restorers” of our own day finished the work of ruin. Indeed 
Mr. Ward’s little book might well bear as a sub-title “The 
Protestant Attitude Towards Medieval Art.” The pictures: 
are numerous, those of fully vested priests and bishops being: 
particularly interesting, and an excellent catalogue of extant 
brasses is given. This book is one of the Cambridge Man- 
uals of Science and Literature. 


Literary workers who have found “Roget’s Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases” a useful friend in the hour of 
need will welcome the new edition of the work that Long- 
mans, Green & Co. have out for $1.25. Dr. Peter Mark Roget 
compiled the work originally in 1852. His son John Lewis. 
Roget made a revision of the work in 1908, and now Samuel 
Romilly Roget, of the third generation, has revised his 
father’s revision, adding some twenty words to the book. 


“Humanly Speaking” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.25) is a 
new volume of Dr. Samuel McChord Crother’s essays. “In 
the Hands of a Reviewer” well points out what a complex 
thing modern life has become; “The Unaccustomed Ears of 
Europe” and “The Toryism of Travelers” are full of amusing 
reflections by a New England tourist, and in “The American 
Temperament” the author observes a “mingling of optimism, 
cynicism and hurry” which does not prevent us nevertHeless 
from being a nation of idealists. 


“The Sugar Camp and After” (Benziger Bros., $0.85), Father 
H. S. Spalding’s latest boys’ book, is a successful attempt at 
the age-old ideal of combining the diverting and instructing. 
It aims at luring the youthful reader: to acquire some really 
useful information under guise of amusing him with a good 
story—a laudable practice common to pedagogues the world 
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over. In a word, it is a sugar-coated pill. The coating is 
palatable, and the adventures of a Chicago boy in the Ken- 
tucky woods are in Father Spalding’s best manner. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Frank D? Beattys & Co., New York: 
Two and Two Make Four. By Bird S. Coler. 


R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: 
The Love-Story of Gaynor Dace. By Kirke Brampton. 5s. 
The Adventures of Turco Bullworthy. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Joseph F. Wagner, New York: 
Sermon Plans. By Abbé H. Lesétre; 
Doctrine. By Rev. P. Hethel, S.J.; The Sacred Heart. By Rev. Arthur 
Devine, C.P.; The Excellence of the Rosary. By Rev. M. te Frings; 
Conferences to Children on Practical Virtue. From the French of 
eres P. Verdrie. 60 cents; Oremus: Handbook of English Prayers, 


$1.50. 


2s., 6p. 


Short Sermons on Catholic 


Pamphlets: 
Joseph F. Wagner, New York: 


Outlines for Conferences to Young Women. From the French of Abbé 
M. F, Blanchard. 40 cents; Manuals of Visual Instruction: Pictorial 
Bible History, Pictorial Church History, Pictorial Catechism, 40 cents 
each; Lantern Slides and Lectures for Religious Instruction. 
Catholic Publishing Co., Huntington, Ind.: 
Jones Instructed on Confession. By-Rev. George Bampfield. 
Socialism Unmasked. 3 cents; Defamers of the Church. 
Your Parish Church. By John F. Noll. 10 cents. 
The Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame: 
Vocations to the Teaching Orders. By Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D. 
Dominican Fathers, St. Joseph’s Province: 
Dominican Year Book—1913. 
R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: 


The Trumpet Call. By Clement A. Mendham. 
Explained, “By A. D: Scott. 1d. 


10 cents; 
10 cents; 


3d.; Our Lady’s Rosary 


EDUCATION 
Review of the Year 1912 


Indications continue to multiply that the ancient controversy 
regarding the place of religion in the education of children has 
changed in temper and in scope. On almost all sides there is a 
growing disposition to look fairly at the problem of public edu- 
cation and to consider the question of religious instruction in its 
intimate and necessary relationship to the whole course of study 
and as an indubitable factor in the character-forming influences 
of school life. In one of its issues late in 1911 Harper's Weekly, 
no great friend in earlier days of the policies defended by the 
Catholic Church, made this interesting statement: “The great 
cure-all for all the difficulties and troubles that lie ahead in this 
country, and all other countries, is the improvement mentally, 
spiritually, morally, of the people of the country. The powers 
that must be used to secure that improvement are education and 
religion. Education gets ample attention, but without strong re- 
inforcement of religion it will not bring our country and our 
civilization safely through the perils ahead of it. It is mainly 
to religion we must look to make men friends of peace, re- 
specters of justice, upholders of righteousness. If there is to 
be nothing in our life but grab and get, no joys but the joys of 
the senses, no happiness but what is based on material super- 
fluities, we shall not last long nor go far.” 

Lecturing in Philadelphia late in February on “Some Grave 
Mistakes in the Educational System,” Dr. Hall, president of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., openly avowed his unqualified ad- 
mission of the Catholic contention in regard to religion in the 
school curriculum. The Doctor’s position is the more worthy of 
note because it is not so long since his conviction in the matter 
seemed decidedly hostile to religious training in the schools. “I 
think,” he says, “our Catholic friends are right, that religion is 
an essential element in the education of the young, and there 
are plenty of methods by which it can be given even under our 
system.” 

To be sure the awakening sense, of which these and a multi- 
tude of similar testimonies give indisputable evidence, that it is 
unwise to pay much attention to loading up the child’s mind with 


facts and purely utilitarian knowledge and little or none to build- 
ing him a good character and laying a solid moral foundation 
for sound citizenship, is but an encouragement to those who have 
been waging persistent fight for religious instruction through 
weary years. It will not do to base upon the awakening extrava- 
gant hopes for a.speedy and successful issue of the long con- 
tinued struggle. Nevertheless it is comforting to note the grow- 
ing appreciation of a lack in the elementary training of our 
secular school system far more serious than the narrow and 
early specialization of our higher education, The latter affects 
the culture and broadmindedness of the people, the former their 
rightmindedness. 


“Are we not going too far in paternalism?” asks some one 
writing on the increasing trend towards formulating plans for a 
central coordinating body under State control to have jurisdic- 
tion over all activities in connection with the schools. The pro- 
posal is on its face subversive of one of the dearest natural 
rights of parents, the right to educate and train their own chil- 
dren as their conscience dictates. It seems that the promoters of 
the scheme are far from being content with their actual achieve- 
ments—free text-books, free transportation, sometimes free 
lunches, baths, medical inspection and prescriptions, visiting 
nurses, and in some instances free clothing. Happily strong 
protest has been made from different quarters during the past 
year, and the effort to safeguard home and: parental rights 
against the pet hobbies of so-called scientific and enlightened 
social work and study will no doubt endure. Public sentiment 
is clearly opposed to the propriety of charity workers entering 
uninvited into the homes of school children to do for these 
children what old-fashioned ways presumed should be done 
through and by their parents. 


“What ails the schools?” has been the topic of many an edu- 
cational comment during the year and many a complaint has 
been voiced that we have wandered far afield from the safe con- 
servatism which affirms the proper scope of elementary train- 
ing in the common schools to be a thorough grounding in the 
fundamentals of the three R’s. Experienced educationists recog- 
nize that it is our unlimited resources alone which make it pos- 
sible to continue the disastrous waste of money, time and energy 
the hap-hazard methods of an ever changing school system imply. 
The future must find, say they, more economical lines along which 
to develop our teaching plans. Writers in a widely read maga- 
zine, in a series of articles running through the issues of the last 
four months of the year, spoke with amazing frankness of “the 
evils of the American Public School system which have led to- 
its present inefficiency.” 

The burden of their criticism is what they term “over-educa- 
tion.” The attempt is made to teach children too much and the 
result is that they leave school with a superficial knowledge about 
a lot of things, but with no accurate knowledge of anything. 
“The fault,” says one temperate critic, “lies not with the pupils, 
nor chiefly with the teachers but with the system under which too 
many studies are prescribed.” To be sure the scope of human 
intellectual interest has been greatly expanded with the past 
generation or two, and there is now much more to learn. But it 
is equally true, as the same judicious critic affirms, that the 
mental and physical powers of children have changed so little 
that, with all the asserted “improved methods of education” 
quite as much time is required now as in older days for thorough 
instruction in the fundamental branches which must constitute 
the bulk of ordinary schooling. 

SS 

Every thoughtful Christian must deplore the claim made by 
many to-day that the enlightenment of mere school children about 
the evil consequences of indulging certain passions will serve 
as a panacea for every form of sexual evil. It is foolish for our 
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misguided enthusiasts for eugenics to assert that the helpfulness 
of this latest fad in educational training is supported by ex- 
perience. Rather does experience make clear to every honest 
mind the fact that enlightenment on such topics is itself a prolific 
source of manifold evil, unless it be wisely discriminating and 
safeguarded by religious and moral training. “Young people 
know too much,” is the pertinent statement of a physician of New 
York City explaining certain condition in the metropolis, “and 
they know too little. They are being educated far beyond the 
limits of other days in physiology without gaining at the same 
time sufficient ‘moral education to enable them to see the right 
and wrong of what they do.” A clean heart is no less precious a 
heritage than a sound heart. 


Early in April a New York newspaper devoted a whole page 
of the magazine section of a Sunday issue to a story which 
admirably illustrates the energy and enterprise which Socialists 
show in their attempt to establish their subversive principles. 
Within a year there is recorded an increase of over 400 per 
cent. in the number of important colleges and universities in 
which the Socialists claimed their propaganda had a foothold. 
‘Three separate college publications, Yale and Harvard supporting 
two of them, are devoted entirely to the work of the Socialist 
local organizations issuing them, Their college organization is 
wemarkable. Socialist local societies, with Socialist libraries and 
Socialist lecturers in frequent attendance, number more than 
fifty, hardly any sizable university being without its group. As 
with college fraternities, these local centres bring their gradu- 
ates together into “alumni groups,’ and plans have matured to 
use the talents of the capable men belonging to these groups in 
the preparation of cleverly prepared popular literature to stimu- 
fate debate and to awaken interest in Socialistic schemes. Two 
questions. spring to the lips as one reads the report of these ac- 
tivities. Are the schools concerned doing their duty in providing 
opportunities for their students to study the other side of the 
«question? It surely were no difficult task to introduce into their 
classes courses in which their students may be made acquainted 
with the truth regarding a system which means mischief wherever 
it shows itself. And the second question—why will some Catho- 
lic parents entrust the education of their children to institutions 
in which, in matters of vital importance to society, the field is 
left entirely to Socialists ? 


Meantime Catholics at home and abroad are wide awake to 
the duties laid upon them by the need they realize of ever in- 
creasing development of a system in which the element of re- 
ligious training alike in elementary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation is carefully fostered. America’s correspondence has 
chronicled in the course of the year the splendid work done by 
Catholics in Italy, France, Spain, Australia, Holland, England 
and Ireland to promote the cause of religious training, affirmed 
everywhere to be the basis and backbone of the child’s education. 
What we are trying to do at home is gathered from the excellent 
reports issued by the Reverend Superintendents of schools in 
the different dioceses, and by our colleges, as well as from the 
interesting year book published by the Catholic University in 
Washington. This last, it may be noted, gave excellent token of 
gratifying progress in every phase of the many-sided activity that 
has filled the life of the University in these latter years. Prob- 
ably the most far-reaching influence it has called into play in 
1912 is the projected new Sisters’ College and Training School 
for the more advanced formation of those who are and ever will 
be our chief instruments in the building of the Catholic elemen- 
tary school system in this land. A notable contribution to the 
story of the wonders that Catholics have wrought through the 
sacrifice they ever cheerfully make to maintain an educational 
system in which religion is the vital element, is the splendid 
sketch of Catholic Schools in America by Dr. Burns, President 


of Holy Cross College, Washington, D.C., written for the 
article “Schools” and appearing in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. XIII, published last spring. It tells how well equipped we 
are to-day to meet the evils which the promoters of a secular 
system of training would fain impose upon us. The article is 
an admirable summary of the author’s “Growth and Development 
of the Catholic School System in the United States,” the second 
edition of which masterly history of the educational achievements 
of Catholics in this country Benziger Bros. had ready for sale 
early in the summer. Mery O1G 
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ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


There were 15,015,569 Catholics in the United States at the 
opening of 1912, according to the “Official Catholic Directory,” 
a gain of 369,808 souls over the figures of 1911. This 15,015,569 
does not deduct 15 per cent. for children and infants, as was 
done by the Government in its census of 1906-09, and which is 
invariably done by Protestant statisticians when giving the num- 
ber of Catholics. The Catholic population ten years ago was 
10,976,757, showing a gain of 4,038,812 for the decade. 


The most important hierarchical event of 1912, affecting Catho- 
lics at home was the appointment of Monsignor Giovanni Bon- 
zano, rector of the College of the Propaganda at Rome, as 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, succeeding his Ex- 
cellency Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, promoted to the Cardi- 
nalate. His welcome to the United States was most cordial and 
gave promise, already abundantly fulfilled, that his coming has 
added another brilliant star to the galaxy of great men who 
preceded him. 


The high honor in which his episcopal city holds Cardinal 
Farley, both as a prelate and as a citizen, was amply demon- 
strated by the series of remarkable public demonstrations 
which signalized his home coming. Similar demonstrations 
greeted the return of Cardinal O’Connell to Boston. Nor 
were Catholics alone in these manifestations of regard for the 
distinguished churchmen. The part which non-Catholics took 
in manifesting their good-will towards these Princes of the 
Church was especially noteworthy. 


The year 1912 was remarkable for the honors paid by the 
nation to the memory of distinguished Catholics, The dedication 
of the Columbus Memorial in Washington was a fitting tribute 
to the great Discoverer. The ceremonies were presided over by 
the Secretary of State. Addresses were delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Italian Ambassador, Chief Justice 
Victor J. Dowling, of the Supreme Court of New York, and 
Representative James T. McCleary. Cadets from the Naval 
Academy, several thousand regulars and militia, Italian Societies, 
and delegations of the Knights of Columbus from all parts of 
the United States joined in the parade. 


Shortly after the unveiling of the Columbus statue, the me- 
morial lighthouse commemorating Champlain’s discovery of the 
lake which bears his name was dedicated with impressive cere- 
monies at Crown Point, N. Y. This was followed by the un- 
veiling of a twelve foot bronze statue of the explorer at Platts- 
burgh, the same distinguished guests attending both dedications. 
Another Frenchman, Count de Rochambeau, Marshal of France 
and Commander of the French auxiliaries in the American 
Revolution was honored by a memorial tablet set up at South- 
ington, Conn., under the auspices of the Irish-American Hiis- 
torical Society. “ 


A bronze statue of the Most Rev. John Carroll, of Baltimore, 
founder of Georgetown College in 1789, and the first Catholic 
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Bishop and Archbishop in the United States was unveiled in the 
university grounds on April 27. 


Of interest in scientific circles and to Catholics generally is 
the official recognition by the United States Government of an 
invention perfected by Father José Algué, Director of the Philip- 
pine Weather Bureau. Father Algué’s invention is called the 
barocyclonometer, which has come into general use among ves- 
sels sailing in the Pacific and East Indian Oceans. A new in- 
strument specially designed by the Jesuit scientist to meet the 
weather conditions in the Atlantic has been ordered by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for all naval vessels and all Atlantic Naval 
Stations. It is planned to put them into general use before the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 


ECONOMICS 


Religious Property a Public Benefit 


The Grey Nuns of Montreal are building a new and com- 
plete establishment at the cost of about six million dollars. It 
will contain an orphanage for boys, another for girls, a school 
for boys, a school for girls and a home for old people. They 
will pay for this enlarged means of doing good which means so 
much to the City of Montreal, by the sale of their present prop- 
erty. Here we have an excellent example of the economic value 
of religious. These nuns have lived in Montreal since the be- 
ginning. They are millionaires because they have been there so 
long. But the possession of millions makes no change in them. 
Having food and clothing and shelter, a place to work and a 
place to pray, they are contented. The millions go to those, to 
the care of whom, they have consecrated themselves. The Allans, 
for instance, have lived long in Montreal, but not so long as the 
nuns. Should the present Allan say: “I am worth many mil- 
lions, but as I recognize this to be due in great measure to the 
development of the city, I will make over half my fortune to 
public utilities,’ we should never hear the end of his generosity. 
Were he to add: “I will defray the cost of the administration 
of my gift,’ the chorus of praise would be unbounded. The 
nuns have given everything to the public service, they administer 
their gift without recompense; yet if they lived on this side of 
the line, some would be inclined to dictate to them the dress 
they should wear, and forbid them to serve the public in a grey 
habit. 

If they lived in the extreme western states, where constitu- 
tions have been framed in accordance with the most perfect 
modern notions they would have given no property to the public 
service, because they would have no property to give. They 
might have had some ten, twenty, thirty, forty years ago; but 
the economic wisdom that prevails in the west says that land 
values must be taxed whether productive or not, and without 
regard to the utility of the particular thing to which they are 
applied. A brickfield, a market garden, and convent grounds 
stand together. “Assess them all at $500 an acre and tax them 
75 cents in the hundred,” is the admirable blind rule it follows. 
Hence the convent grounds are soon taxed out of the sisters’ 
possession, Perhaps they are added to the market garden; per- 
haps the brickyard absorbs them. A realty company may cut 
them up into lots. But whatever happens to them, this is certain, 
that once they have passed out of the sisters’ hands, the public 
will get no benefit from them. Private individuals may be en- 
riched, but these will not give anything back to the treasury, be- 
cause they have made a deal in real estate and gained profit from 
the development of the city. 

We suspect that the constitution makers of California and 
other western states have not considered all these things as they 


should have. 
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OBITUARY 


In the recent death of Father Moritz Meschler, S.J. the So- 
ciety of Jesus has lost one of its best known ascetical writers. 
He was favored in a high degree with the power of lending to 
his works a literary charm and of giving to them a richness of 
tone, color and sentiment which soon won for him a wide and 
devoted circle of readers. Perhaps the most familiar of his. 
writings are the volumes of “Meditations upon the Life of 
Christ,” while the “Gift of Pentecost” and his charming booklet 
upon the mysteries of the Rosary were among the first to be 
translated into English. His latest work, which at present is. 
attracting wide attention throughout Germany, is a clear and 
succinct account of the, Society of Jesus, of which he had been 
a member for more than sixty years. He is likewise the author: 


.of short Lives of our Blessed Lady, of Saint Joseph and of 


Saint Aloysius, of volumes of meditations upon the Saints and’ 
upon the Ecclesiastical Year, of many brief devotional treatises 
and of essays upon ascetical subjects, which have recently been 
gathered and published in book form. His explanation of the 
spiritual exercises of Saint Ignatius is a treasure highly valued 
by the Society for which it was written. 

Father Meschler’s years as novice master and later as German 
Assistant at Rome afforded him opportunity for collecting his. 
material and giving ripeness to his reflections upon spiritual! 
subjects, while his editorial connection with the Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach promoted his literary activity. He was a master in: 
the spiritual life, and his works continue after him, not only in 
the books which he wrote, but likewise in the countless souls he: 
led to perfection. A native of Switzerland, he left his country 
to enter the Society of Jesus at a time when it had been exiledi 
from his own native land, and died in the German Province,. 
likewise banished from the Fatherland for its devotion to the 
Church. 


The Rev. Dr. Henry G. Ganss, rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Lancaster, Penn., died suddenly of appoplexy, on December 25. 
He was born at Lancaster, February 22, 1855, and was ordained 
priest in 1878. As rector of St. Patrick’s Church, Carlisle, Penn., 
1890-1910, he was much interested in the Indian wards at the 
famous Government school located there, and brought about the 
reforms in the treatment of the Catholic children in regard to 
the observance of their religious duties. He wrote much on the 
Indian question and was the founder of the Marquette League 
to cooperate in the work of the Catholic Indian Bureau. Dr. 
Ganss was a constant contributor to the Catholic press and 
periodicals on topics connected with Luther and the Reformation 
in which field he was a recognized authority. He was also a 
clever musician and had composed several Masses, and two. 
hymns that attained considerable repute. 


‘ 


Detroit lost one of its best known priests in the death, on 
December 13, of the Rev. Miles J. Whelan, D.D. Only recently 
placed in charge of All Saints’ Parish, he threw himself with 
great energy and zeal into his new duties, forgetting the care 
due to his health and shortening a career from which great 
things were hoped. The immense throng at his funeral, the 
presence of one hundred and fifty priests, not only of Detroit, 
but from Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Baltimore and other dis- 
tant points, and the beautiful eulogy of Bishop Kelly, all testified 
to the affection and the respect which Dr. Whelan inspired. He 
was but forty-three years of age. Dr. Whelan was a man of deep 
faith. Solidly grounded in theology, he had few superiors in 
the country as a preacher of discourses in defense or in ex- 
position of Catholic doctrine. Warm-hearted, generous, genial, 
he had a host of friends, especially among the clergy, who re- 
gret that he was called from this world before accomplishing 
the high things hoped for from his exceptional ability and great 
qualities of heart. May he rest in peace. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


The American Eunomic League 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The American Eunomic League is an association of Catholic 
university and college graduates and students. The League 
wishes not only to spread abroad correct Eunomic principles, 
but to stimulate a keen, active interest among the Catholic lay- 
men of the country in the vital and pressing social questions 
of the day. To accomplish this, the League will pursue the 
following programme: : 

Every two weeks a definite subject for debate will be sent 
from the National headquarters to each local chapter. One week 


after the subject for debate has been-posted, a meeting of each 


local chapter will be called and the subject briefly debated be- 
fore competent judges. 
will be made general, and at the end of the meeting a vote will 
be taken to determine the prevailing opinion of the members 
present. This vote, as well as the decision of the judges and a 
summary of the important arguments advanced on each side, 
will then be reported to the National headquarters, where they 
will be registered and compared with the reports of the other 
local chapters. In this manner effective speakers will be trained, 
and many questions now very vague in the public mind will be- 
come clearer and will be more sanely considered. 

The League will also ‘undertake, as an important part of its 
propaganda, the monthly publication and distribution of 
pamphlets dealing clearly and briefly with the most important 
social and economic questions. The pamphlets will be written 
by the best Catholic authorities whom the League can enlist in 
its cause, and a high standard of literary excellence, as well as 
economic and ethical soundness will be maintained throughout. 

In order, however, that the work may be effective, the 
pamphlets should be circulated without charge, and. in places 

_where there are abuses to correct and prejudice to be overcome. 
In such places no financial support could be expected. 

Accordingly, the League looks to the Catholics of this coun- 
try for encouragement and assistance. Any Catholic graduate of 
a university or college of the United States, or any Catholic at 
present a student in such university or college is eligible to 
active membership in the League, and may make application to 
the Secretary. The dues for active members amount to only one 
dollar a year. But to those who do not care to join actively in 
the work of the League, and yet sympathize with its aims, the 
League would be very grateful for any aid which they might 
feel prompted to give. 

Applications for membership in the League, and requests for 
further information and literature should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, while contributions to aid in the work should be sent to 
the Treasurer, in both cases addressed to the League head- 
quarters, 23 Fairfax Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

With the sincere wish that some of your readers may feel 
sufficiently interested in this movement to become members of 
the League, I am, RicHarD DANA SKINNER, 

President. 


Catechism for Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of Rome, December 7, there is a very important 
letter of our Holy Father in reference to the use of a Catechism 
which he has himself carefully revised and recommended for 
general use in Italy. Among other important things in this 
letter there are two sentences to which I would call particular 
attention. The first is as follows: “The Catechism, therefore, 
and the first elements which We have arranged to be drawn from 
it without change of words for very young children, We, by 
virtue of this epistle, approve and prescribe for the diocese and 
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ecclesiastical province of Rome, forbidding that any other text 
be henceforth followed in catechetical teaching. As for the 
other dioceses of Italy it is enough for Us to express the wish 
that this same text, deemed sufficient by Us and by many Ordi- 
naries, may be adopted in them also, in order, among other 
reasons, that there may be an end of the disastrous confusion 
and the inconvenience felt by such large numbers in their fre- 
quent changes of domicile when they find in their new places 
of residence notably different formulas and texts which they 
have difficulty in learning, with the result that through lack of 
familiarity what they have learned before becomes confused and 
finally forgotten. The case of the children is still worse, be- 
cause nothing is so fatal to the success of instruction as obliging 
a child to continue it with a text different from the one to 
which he has become more or less accustomed.” 

The next sentence that I quote shows how the Pope wishes 
to make the catechetical instruction effective, and this is the 
touchstone that settles the question. “Earnestly in the Lord We 
exhort all the Catechists, now that the very shortness of the 
text facilitates their work, to explain the Christian doctrine and 
instil into the minds of the young with a care proportioned to 
the great need existing to-day of sound religious instruction, by 
reason ‘of the spread of irreligion and immorality. Let them 
remember ever that the fruit of the Catechism depends almost 
entirely on their zeal and intelligence and skill in making the 
instruction easier and more welcome to the people.” 

In these two sentences of the Father of Christendom we have 
the sum of all that can be said on the subject, viz: uniformity 
and competent teachers. Why not, therefore, adopt the plan of 
the Sovereign Pontiff and put a stop to the “disastrous confu- 
sion and inconvenience,” to which so many are victims, and 
especially as it is the wish of him who knows what is best for 
the Church at large? 

I have always maintained that the proper words for the child 
to learn either in hymns or prayers or catechism are those that 
he will carry with him through life. And, let me ask, what 
others do we all remember, but those we learned when we were 
little children? We may not have fully grasped the meaning 
at that age of the verses which we learned and sang, or of the 
prayers we repeated, or of the task we labored on, but we did 
not forget those early impressions, and for most men and women 
they are the most important and the best they remember. In 
fact I have not any recollection of other hymns but those I 
learned in my childhood. And the Catechism that I was taught 
before I could read is the one I have never forgotten. Hence 
I am opposed to baby prayer books, baby catechisms, baby 
hymns and all things baby in religion. 

I know how a class of children can master the most sublime 
things in faith if the teacher will only know how to use his own 
as well as the imagination of the child. The proper use of the 
imagination is the most powerful means for winning the atten- 
tion of the pupil and it is to its neglect that the failure of most 
teachers is to be attributed. What could we do without this 
faculty in the study of astronomy, or general biology? And if 
we wish to form any conception of the attributes of God, or of 
the beauties of His heavenly kingdom, could it be possible with- 
out the aid of this sublime faculty? 

The hard things of the catechism like all other hard and dry 
things can never be so simplified by little baby-words as to 
make them easy and pleasant to the child or any one else without 
drawing on the fancy. It is not necessary to dwell further on 
the subject. My object in writing this letter is to rouse interest 
in the two sentences I have quoted above, with the hope that 
in the near future we may have uniformity and genuine success 
in this most important business of the Church. 

B. M. O’Boytan, P.R. 
St. Francis De Sales Church, 


Dec. 23, 1912. Newark, Ohio. 
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CHRONICLE 


Treaty with Russia Expires.——The commercial treaty 
which has been eighty years in force between the United 
States and Russia passed out of existence with the ex- 
piration of the old year. No tariff war between the 
countries is likely to ensue, and commercial relations will 
probably be characterized by fairness in the interpreta- 
tion of the international legal principles governing the 
situation. The United States is virtually at the mercy 
of Russia’s high tariff duties, which are about 25 per 
cent. higher than those under the abrogated treaty; but 
should Russia take advantage of the situation this Gov- 
ernment has several retaliatory measures at its disposal. 
Hope is expressed by officials of the Department of State 
that the passport question will be settled satisfactorily. 


Philippines and Porto Rico.—Approval of the exten- 
sion of vocational instruction in the Philippines and the 
immediate grant of American citizenship to those Porto 
Ricans desiring it are the principal features in the annual 
report of Brig.-Gen. Frank McIntyre, chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs. As to Porto Rican citizenship, General 
McIntyre says it is the testimony of everyone familiar 
with conditions on the Island Territory that the desire for 
it is the underlying cause of whatever political and social 
unrest there is on the Island. He points out that citizen- 
ship has been recommended by the bureau, as well as by 
successive Presidents and Secretaries of War, besides be- 
ing promised in political platforms. Discussing education 
in the Philippines, General McIntyre believes that the 
standards of living are to be raised and general progress 
encouraged solely by the industrial development of the 
Filipino people. There is now an enrollment of about 
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450,000 Filipino students in industrial courses, and the 
opportunities for this important instruction compare 
favorably with opportunities for such education in the 
United States. 


Results of Breaking Up a Trust.—Before its dissolu- 
tion a year ago by a decree of the Supreme Court as an 
unlawful combination, the American Tobacco Company 
was distributing yearly dividends of 40 per cent. on the 
common stock, or about $16,100,000. Although there has 
been an enlargement of business, the stockholders in the 
fourteen independent companies into which that was 
broken up will receive in dividends for the year since 
then less than $10,000,000. This the New York World 
looks upon as rather substantial evidence, Progressive 
campaign orators to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
the dissolution was not a sham. Fourteen companies, no 
one of which controls a particular line of the business, are 
now buying tobacco from the growers and manufacturing 
and selling that article, where only one company was 
operating before, and over $6,000,000 is the substantial 
diminution of dividends for the old trust stockholders. 


Dynamiters Found Guilty——Thirty-eight union labor 
officials were convicted of conspiracy, of promoting ex- 
plosions on non-union work throughout the land, of aid- 
ing in the destruction of property, with great loss of life, 
at Los Angeles, and of carrying on a “reign of terror,” 
declared to be unparalleled in the history of the country. 
Two of the forty defendants were acquitted. At the head 
of the list of those convicted stands Frank M. Ryan, pres- 
ident of the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers. Of this union, with 12,000 
members, John J. McNamara, now serving a fifteen years’ 
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sentence, was secretary-treasurer when he planned and 
executed the explosions out of which the present convic- 
tions grew. Each of the defendants was found guilty on 
all the counts in the indictment. Thirty-three of the men 
were sentenced to imprisonment in the Federal prison at 
Leavenworth, Kan. Frank M. Ryan was given seven 
years, the heaviest penalty of all. The other union labor 
officials were given terms ranging from six years to a 
year and a day. Five men were allowed their liberty 
under suspended sentence. The trial is admitted to have 
been fair, the charge to the jury impartial and the sen- 
tence just. 


Argentina.—The department of municipal statistics 
for Buenos Aires gives the population of the Federal 
capital of Argentina, on Oct. 31, 1912, as 1,405,061, an 
increase in the last year of 61,905 persons. Some of 
our American newspaper editors will please take notice. 
One of them recently spoke of Buenos Aires as having 
about the population of Buffalo. The census of 1910 
gave Buffalo 423,715, less than one-third the size of the 
great Southern capital. The number of immigrants to 
Argentina in 1912 was 330,000, an increase of more 
than 100,000 for the year. 


Chile—At the end of October about 100 delegates 
from the various provinces of Chile met in the city of 
Chillan, in a convention representing the “Liberal’’ ele- 
ment of the rising generation, While declaring that the 
religious question did not enter the Liberal program, the 
convention concerned itself with religious, or rather anti- 
religious subjects. The party, it was stated, was not 
religious, and advocated the absolute supremacy of the 
State: it was practically at one with radicalism. Radical- 
ism in Chile is not only undisguisedly anti-Catholic, but 
also aims at de-Catholization. Several delegates of the 
convention pointed out the danger of religious preponder- 
ance in the provinces, and promised to combat it by all 
possible means. Protests were made against priestly 
supervision of schools. There were proposals to expel 
the religious Orders, or at least to muzzle them by laws, 
especially with regard to their property. It was said, 
too, that they were overshadowing the secular clergy, 
and in justice to the latter ought to be expelled. One 
charge against them was, that the religious congregations 
were opposing civil marriage. Lay and _ obligatory 
schooling was proposed as the great means of preventing 
crime, and a petition for a divorce law was advocated. 
The Revista Catolica, of Santiago, attempts to recall to 
their senses the hotheaded youths, and especially ap- 
peals to the young Catholics in the so-called Liberal 
party. 


Canada.—There is some talk of throwing out the naval 
‘bill in the Senate. It is not likely to come to anything, 
the less so as the Senate does not interfere with money 
grants.——The St. Lawrence was open until after the 
beginning of January, something unheard of for many 


years. The first train over the Transcontinental from 
Winnipeg via Cochrane, Ont., has transported fifty car- 
loads of wheat to Port Colborne, Ont. As this section 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific traverses the region north of 
Lake Superior, it will be very effective in relieving the 
pressure on the grain traffic, as that district is the weak 
link in the Canadian railway system which, when the 
Lakes were closed, has had to depend exclusively on the 
single track of the*’Canadian Pacific Railway.——The 
Royal George has sailed for England, after undergoing 
temporary repairs in Halifax. Evidently her owners are 
satisfied of her seaworthiness, for instead of the cargo 
of timber with which she was to have sailed from Quebec, 
she is said to have taken a cargo of coal. Archbishop 
McNeil was duly installed in Toronto on December 22. 
He installed Archbishop Casey as his successor in Van- 
couver before leaving for his new See. The Vancouver 
press speaks of him and his work there in the highest 
terms. 


Great Britain—The mysterious attack on Bonar Law, 
led by Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers, has been the topic 
of the week. Evidently food taxes are a mere pretext, 
as since the formal repudiation of the referendum they 
have been a necessary consequence of tariff reform, 
which is now an accepted part of Unionist policy. One 
cannot say that the Bolton election proves that Lanca- 
shire will not accept food taxes, for Manchester was 
carried triumphantly. Moreover, Mr, Bonar Law did 
not say that the question of food taxes for Great Britain 
should be settled by the Imperial Conference, but merely 
that the scheme of Imperial preference, a matter of give 
and take on all sides, should be drawn up there to be 
accepted.or rejected, or amended by the interested par- 
ties. The key to the mystery seems to lie in the utter 
failure of the disgraceful Ulster campaign, which, so 
far from arousing England against Home Rule, has not 
really stirred up the Irish province. The Unionists see 
now that the rabid violence of Sir Edward Carson and 
his followers robbed them of the fruit of Mr. Asquith’s 
blunder in attempting to coerce Parliament into reversing 
its vote amending the Home Rule Bill. They might 
have pulled the Government down, had the country not 
been weary of their methods and refused to tolerate 
disorder, when there was at last some excuse for it. 
Policy, therefore, required a change of tactics. The 
Times and the Mail could not come out against Ulsterism, 
for they had approved it. Hence, the revival of the old 
food tax dispute, with the view of forcing Bonar Law 
out of the leadership, and the bringing back of Mr. 
Balfour, or the bringing in of a new man, and thus the 
making possible of a fresh start. There is talk of a 
dissolution and an appeal to the constituencies on the 
Home Rule Bill. It seems to be a part of the attack on 
Bonar Law, and without real foundation. 


Ireland.—The Home Rule Bill entered the report stage 
of the House December 30, and was allotted seven and 
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one-half days for discussion. In answer to Mr. Bonar 
Law’s protest that the time allotted was insufficient, Mr. 
Redmond replied that they had been twenty-six years 
discussing it, and in the present session some three mil- 
lion words had been spoken on it, nearly three times the 
number in the Book of all wisdom, and the members had 
_ walked twenty miles in the division lobbies. The motion 

was adopted by a majority of 126. On January 1 an 
amendment to exclude Ulster from the operations of the 
Bill was defeated by 97 votes, and a subsequent amend- 
ment restraining the Irish Parliament from passing reso- 
lutions on foreign policies, by 140. Mr. Asquith pointed 
out that about half of Ulster, and the other three prov- 
inces almost unanimously, were in favor of the Bill, and 
the exclusion of Ulster, besides being unjust to half of it 
and injurious to all, would be a repudiation of represen- 
tative government. “Mr. Bonar Law contended that any 
county that wanted exclusion should get it, and declared 
that the Irish Unionists would rather be ruled by a for- 
eign country than by the Irish Nationalists. The Ulster 
Unionist members cheered the statement, and Mr. 
Churchill interpreted it as a threat to secede to Germany. 
This produced an uproar, but leaflets, posters and 
speeches were subsequently produced in which the Orange 
leaders had protested that rather than be placed “under 
the heel of Rome” the Ulster Protestants would appeal 
for help to Germany, “the greatest Protestant nation on 
earth.” Mr. Bonar Law stated in answer to a question 
of Mr. Asquith that if Home Rule were submitted to the 
electorate and approved by them, he would not advise 
Ulster to resist, but the Orange members and leaders re- 
pudiated his statement. They would still resist, and “if 
England casts them forth, they will hold the loyal proy- 
ince of Ulster for the King.” A numerously signed doc- 
ument, containing many names of influential Ulster Prot- 
estants, has been published by the Ulster Home Rule 
“League, denying the right of the Ulster Unionists to 
speak for that province. 


Rome.—The errors for which the Revue Biblique has 
been condemned are in brief its constant practice of 
praising heterodox and rationalist writers and of belit- 
tling Catholic authors; its employment of suspects and 
even of apostates as contributors ; its dangerous views on 
inspiration ; its disparagement and occasional denial of 
the historical truth of the Biblical narration. The works 
of Father Lagrange, who was the editor of the Revue, 
are condemned for many reasons. His “Méthode His- 
torique” is a compendium of the opinions of the Revue. 
His “Book of Judges” is an application of these princi- 
ples. In his “Gospel of St. Mark” his theory of the origin 
of the Gospel, his claim of St. Mark’s “independence as 
an author,” and his supposition about the words of Isaias, 
“vox clamantis in deserto,’ are all censurable. Father 
Lagrange is said to be at present engaged in the ministry 
in France. On the appeal of Signor Nasi, formerly 
Minister of Public Instruction, to set aside the decision 


against his eligibility to Parliament the Court ordered a 
new trial. In 1908 Nasi had been convicted by the Sen- 
ate, which sat as a high court of inquiry, of embezzlement 
of funds from the State Treasury and was condemned to 
eleven months and twenty days’ imprisonment and also 
debarred from holding office for four years and two 
months. He never went to prison, but was kept under 
guard at his residence. - His arrest caused violent out- 
breaks in Sicily, and in 1909 he was again chosen as 
Deputy while still under charges. The trial just finished 
was to test the validity of that election. As the appeal 
is to be argued at Catafiia it is not unlikely that he may 
succeed in winning his seat. It is announced that 
King Victor Emmanuel will henceforth, like our Chief 
Executives, claim the right of dropping his vote in the 
electoral urn. The right of franchise in Italy has been 
largely increased by recent legislation and the King avails 
himself of the opportunity to declare his preference for 
candidates. 


Spain.—Public protests continue to be made, especi- 
ally in the Catholic press, against the sectarian injustice 
of the City Council of Madrid, which, under pretense of 
subsidizing centres of culture, as it calls them, votes 
about $7,000 to Republican and Socialist schools. The 
Universo publishes a list of eighteen or twenty such 
schools, “for the education of anarchists,” and reminds 
the saner members of the Council that we are no longer 
in the days when so-called Republicans were absolute 
masters of the city government. The program of Sefior 
Alba, Minister of Education, advocating non-religious 
education, has apparently found echo in Valladolid, where 
the authorities, citing the doctrine of the Minister, voted 
public monies to “lay” schools, in which there is no pro- 
fession of belief in God. Practically all the Conserva- 
tive Senators and Deputies, on January 1, resigned their 
seats, following the lead of Sefor Maura, their leader, 
who announced that he purposed to retire from public 
life. The resignations are attributed to vexation at the 
solution of the Cabinet crisis in favor of the Liberals. 
It is believed that all the Conservative members of pro- 
vincial municipal councils throughout the country also 
will resign. 


Holland.—On December 31 the Dutch Parliament 
passed a bill appropriating $30,000 for the participation 
of Holland and its colonies in the Panama Exposition to 
be held in San Francisco in 1915. 


France.—An official report issued on December 29 says 
that there are 4,000,000 working women in France whose 
average daily wage is 50 cents. Unofficial reports put it 
as low as 40 cents. A savage battle is reported as 
having occurred in Morocco, at the end of December. 
The French were outnumbered ten to one by the tribes- 
men; they had entrenched themselves and thus were en- 
abled to withstand the savage attacks of their foes for 
an entire week both day and night. The absence of water 
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added to their sufferings, but the Moors finally withdrew 
and the French entered Mogador with the column under 
General Brulard that had been sent to their relief. 


The Balkans.—On January 1 the conferees in London 
resumed their sessions with the Allies. The Turks in- 
sisted on keeping the districts of Adrianople and Con- 


stantinople, while surrendering the rest of European | 


Turkey, including Janina and Scutari. The Albanian 
and Cretan questions and that of the AXgean Islands are 
to be settled by the Powers. It was rumored on the 
Paris Bourse, on January 4, that Adrianople had sur- 
rendered, and the news was given out, apparently re- 
liable, that the Turkish garrison of the Island of Chios, 
numbering 2,000 men, had surrendered unconditionally 
to the Greeks, 


Germany.—The sudden death of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Alfred v. Kiderlen-Waechter, 
which occurred December 30, has carried off one of the 
most noted European diplomatists. Though highly 
praised for his energy and strength of character by the 
German press, yet the part taken by him in the Morocco 
controversy has not met with equal approval on all sides. 
Alfred v. Kiderlen-Waechter was born July 10, 1852, 
and while still in his teens fought in the war against 
France. In 1872 he began a course of law, which he con- 
tinued at the various leading German Universities. In 
1882 he was made secretary to the German Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, and later served in a similar 
capacity at Paris. He accompanied Emperor William 
in his diplomatic travels through Europe, and was sent 
as Ambassador to Hamburg, then to Copenhagen, and 
finally, in 1900, to Bukarest. During the Hague confer- 
ence he supplied for Baron v. Bieberstein at Constanti- 
nople. Since 1910 he was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and after peacefully concluding his 
arrangements with France in the Morocco question, had 
proved himself particularly valuable to his country dur- 
ing the Balkan crisis. He was considered to have been 
most conversant with conditions in the near East. At 
the impressive funeral, which took place January 2, the 
Emperor was represented in the person of the Imperial 
Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg. Financial condi- 
tions in Germany are declared* to be entirely sound 
in spite of international complications. German ex- 
porters are warned, however, not to pitch their expecta- 
tions too high in regard to the promised American tariff 
revision, but cautiously to await the issue. In regard 
to the Governmental oil monopoly it is said that inde- 
pendent American producers have promised to supply 
a sufficient quantity of petroleum to answer the needs of 
all Germany. If this offer can be realized the greatest 
objection made to the Government position will have 
been answered. The coal strike in the Saar district 
will probably be peacefully settled, according to the 
present outlook. The miners have not been ordered out 
because of the hopeful prospects of a satisfactory agree- 
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ment with their employers, A truce of four weeks has 
been declared during which time the desired changes are 
to be introduced. In the village of Horst a party of 
young Poles fell upon the miners as they were returning 
from work. Two of the workmen were instantly killed 
and others were seriously wounded. 


Austria-Hungary—A sabre duel fought between 
Count Tisza, the President of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Count Karolyi, one of the leaders of the Op- 
position, has aroused the entire country. Count Karolyi 
had been promient in the riots which had occurred in the 
Parliament, and was in consequence suspended from the 
sessions. His refusal to give Count Tisza in public the 
wonted salutation led to a challenge from the President 
of the House. The duel lasted an hour, until Count 
Karolyi was disabled by a wound in the arm. The . 
scandal is heightened by the fact that even after the duel 
had been fought all efforts at reconciliation were fruit- 
less. The new election reforms, drawn up by the 
President of the Ministry, von Lukacs, and by the duel- 
ist, Count Tisza, have been submitted at Budapest. The 
number of voters is to be increased by half, according 
to the new proposals, an educational test is required, 
and special consideration is to be given to age and taxa- 
tion. In country districts the polling is to be open, and in 
the cities secret. Many of the Government adherents 
are dissatisfied with the bill, and several have already 
left the party. The Minister of Justice resigned from 
office, and the members of the Opposition did not even 
attend the session. Austria, according to official re- 
ports, has suffered severely in every department of com- 
merce and industry from the Balkan war. Worst of all, 
credit has sunk, and the run upon the banks has been 
disastrous. It is believed, however, that the greatest 
crisis is past, and that the future will be considerably 
brighter. 


Belgium.—According to the Brussels correspondent 
of the London Times, a powerful wireless telegraphy 
station is now under construction at Laeken, near Brus- 
sels, to permit communication with Boma, capital of the 
Congo Free State, either directly or by way of Bokar. 
According to anticipation, it will be possible to com- 
municate between Brussels and Boma about the begin- 
ning of next year. There are at present ten stations in 
the Belgian Congo, which communicate with one an- 
other. 


China.—According to a New York Herald despatch, 
President Yuan Shih-Kai denies indignantly the London 
Times’ recent assertion that China is starting the new 
year by defaulting. The railways, he says, were never 
more prosperous, the customs collections are the highest 
on record, the Republic has sufficient means for meeting 
the Boxer indemnity, the troops are paid regularly, and 
“the harvests from one end of China to the other are the 
greatest in the memory of man.” 
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, QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Papal Documents on Private Ownership 


The haze of modern errors which enfolds in its ob- 
scurity every social principle is nowhere gathered more 
densely than about the fundamental doctrine of property 
rights. Catholics themselves, both employers and em- 
ployed, are often misled in their bewilderment into the 
various phases of thought, which terminate in Socialism 
on the one hand, and in the many extremes of capitalistic 
excesses on the other. 

Amid all this confusion of contradictory views, the 
Church alone, guided by faith and reason, has ever held 
the safe and golden mean. It is as wrong to invoke her 
authority, without ample qualification, in defence of mod- 
ern capitalism as to proclaim her in support of Marxian 
€conomics. Yet as she will not reject a social teaching 
which has been her inheritance through the centuries, 
merely because she finds it suddenly proclaimed as a 
Socialistic discovery, so neither can she abandon a prin- 
ciple of justice because it has been abused in the name of 
capitalism. 

The “sacred rights of property,” to be held inviolate by 
individuals and commonwealths alike, are those which are 
founded upon the laws of nature and the Commandments 
of God. These rights, however, are sacred for all times, 
and in their principle are subject to no materialistic evolu- 
tion, whether in the Socialistic sense or according to the 
doctrine of modern Individualists. They are thus briefly 
stated by Pope Pius X in the fourth and fifth articles of 
his Motu proprio on Catholic Popular Action, and may be 
found developed at length in the Encyclical Rerum No- 
varum of Pope Leo XIII :— 

“IV. With regard to the goods of this eatth, man 
has not only, like the animals, the use of them, but 
also the right of permanent ownership: and this, not 
only with reference to those goods which are con- 
sumed in being used, but also with reference to 
others. 

“V. Private property is an indisputable natural 
right, whether it be the fruit of labor or industry, or 
the transfer or gift on the part of another, and each 
one may reasonably dispose of it at will.” 


In these articles, therefore, the Sovereign Pontiff vin- 
dicates the right of permanent ownership, not only in re- 
gard to the goods of consumption, but likewise “with ref- 
erence to others.” That these others include private pro- 
ductive property, which constitutes the centre of Socialist 
attacks, is evident. It is largely against Socialism that 
this Motu proprio is directed, and it is particularly the 
Socialistic doctrine of property which is declared to be 
opposed to Catholic morality. Thus, in describing the 
ideal of a Christian Democracy, Pope Pius X tells us that 
it “is far removed from that of Social Democracy, and is 
based on the principles of the Catholic faith and morality, 
especially on that of never attacking im any way the in- 
violable right of private property.” (Art. XII.) 


° 


Property is said to be rightfully acquired not only by 
labor, but likewise by “industry”—a term which, as dis- 
tinct from “labor,” refers equally to employer and em- 
ployed—by transfer or gift; “and each one may reason- 
ably dispose of it at will.” Tf, however, the laborer, who 
by his efforts and thrift has accumulated a moderate sum, 
is now under Socialism to be deprived of all possibility of 
deriving from it any interest, rent or profit, it is evident 
that no freedom of disposition is left to him. The at- 
tempts of political Socialists to gloss over these facts, 
especially in the case of the farmer, and to modify their 
untenable position, still leave untouched the fundamental 
principle of forced common ownership, which is here con- 
demned as a violation of natural justice. 

Wisely to regulate man’s inborn right to property, 
whether productive or not, and to prevent on the part of 
owners all undue aggressions detrimental to the common 
good, is the function of the State. But to hinder alto- 
gether the use of this right, or to restrict it to such an 
extent as is demanded by even the most conservative of 
Socialists, would be nothing short of tyranny and 
injustice. Economically, Socialism would prove equally 
disastrous to Capital and Labor. Morally, however, there 
is erected against it forever the insuperable barrier of the 
Seventh Commandment. . 

The State has no power of ownership to dispose of the 
private property of citizens. It has only the power of 
jurisdiction to see that all the rights of individuals are 
duly respected and the common good is sufficiently con- 
sulted. The rights of property are not derived from the 
State or the law. Neither can they be made or unmade by 
a majority, as Socialists claim. They lie deeper than all 
human regulations or evolutions and are derived through 
nature from God. Here once more Faith and Socialism 
are irreconcilable. ‘Every man has by nature the right to 
possess property as his own,” wrote Pope Leo XIII in his 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum. It is the duty of the State 
to see that as many as possible be enabled to actualize this 
indefinite right vested in each individual. “The law,” he 
continues in the same document, “should favor ownership, 
and its policy should be to induce as many as possible of 
the humbler class to become owners.” 

There is question in this portion of the Encyclical, it 
should be noted, of productive property alone, of land- 
ownership. But this natural right to “lucrative” property, 
as Pope Leo XIII calls it, is not confined to landed pos- 
sessions. No limitation excluding the means of produc- 
tion is ever made, but the term “private property” is used 
in its full unqualified sense wherever its rights are spoken 
of as “inviolate’”’—subject only to such particular restric- 
tions as the common good may postulate in any given 
epoch. Such a restriction was the temporary prohibition 
placed by the Church upon the taking of interest at a time 
when this practice was the special means of oppressing 
the poor. But that under any circumstances the common 
good should ever require the abolition of practically all 
free exercise of a natural right, such as is that to produc- 
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tive property, is impossible. Only the unregulated use of 
this right calls for civil interference. 

That the right to productive property in general, with- 
out defining any special object, is thus derived from 
nature, and therefore beyond the power of man to abro- 
gate, is definitely affirmed by both Pope Leo XIII and 
Pope Pius X. 

Speaking of Capital and Labor, and understanding by 
the former the possessors of productive property, Pope 
Leo thus plainly defines the Catholic position: “Just as 
the symmetry of the human frame is the resultant of the 
disposition of the bodily members, so in a State it is or- 
dained by nature that these two classes should dwell in 
harmony and agreement, and should, as it were, groove 
into one another, so as to maintain the balance of the 
body politic. Each needs the other.” (Rerum Novarum.) 
No less decisive are the words of Pope Pius X as ex- 
pressed in the third article of the Fundamental Regula- 
tions of Christian Popular Action. 

To justify their attitude: Socialists appeal to the right 
of eminent domain. On this point we need only say that 
the Church fully concedes to the State the right, in excep- 
tional cases, of appropriating certain private properties 
necessary for the common good, on the supposition, how- 
ever, that proper compensation is made. This, it is plain, 
does not in the least justify the State in appropriating all 
productive property to the extent demanded by Socialism. 
It is the same fallacy which underlies the argument that 
the right of taxation implies the right of confiscation. 
Because a part may be taken to preserve the whole, it does 
not follow that the whole may be likewise seized with 
impunity. “The right to possess private property,’ says 
Pope Leo XIII, “is derived from nature, not from man; 
and the State has the right to control its use in the in- 
terests of the public good alone, but by no means to 
absorb it altogether. The State would therefore be un- 
just and cruel if under the name of taxation it were to 
deprive the private owner of more than is fitting.” 
(Rerum Novarum.) 

Compensation, moreover, would be impossible under 
Socialism, since in return for productive property nothing 
could be offered except a dead weight of unproductive 
coin or paper bonds, which would be no equivalent. But 
compensation, though proposed by certain political tac- 
ticians within the party, is out of all question. “Not only 
in Great Britain, but on the Continent, in America, in 
Canada, and in Australia, the aim of the Socialist move- 
ment is confiscation,” the English Socialist candidly wrote 
in its issue of April, 1908. There is no Socialist authority 
who regards compensation as a duty of justice. At the 
best it can only be a matter of expediency. “Expropriate 
the expropriators,” is the final word of Marx. In an 
issue immediately preceding the Appeal’s attack upon the 
Fedetal Judiciary of April 27, 1912, this organ, which 
numbers among its editorial staff the oft-time Socialist 
candidate for the Presidency, Eugene Debs, thus plainly 
outlined its program: 


“The Appeal is frequently asked how the Social- 
ists will get possession of the railroads, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the coal mines, the oil fields and the 
instruments of production. Let me say again, as | 
have said frequently in these columns, that the 
Appeal is in favor of confiscating them. Why should 
we beat around the bush? To buy these and issue 
bonds in payment and then enact an income tax that 
will appropriate the capitalists’ revenue will amount 
to the same thing in the end.” This is a plain and a 
true statement. Socialistic confiscation and compen- 
sation would differ but little in practice. 


In defending, however, against Socialism the doctrine 
of private ownership, even in the means of production, 
the Church does not offer any sanction for the abuses of 
present-day capitalism, neither does she exclude any rea- 
sonable extension of municipal ownership which the com- 
mon good requires, since by this latter the lawful exercise 
of all rights of property must be regulated. 

In answer, therefore, to those who profess to see in the 
teaching of the Church a “capitalistic” doctrine, we would 
call attention to one important word in the second of the 
articles we have here considered. . Private property is an 
indisputable right, Pope Pius X teaches, “and each one 
may reasonably dispose of it at will’ Not any arbitrary 
use of ownership, consequently, is to be permitted, but 
only such a disposition of property as accords with right 
reason. How this is to be understood we find fully 
described for us in the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 

By one word, therefore, are excluded at once all the 
brutal methods of competition, based upon the Darwin- 
ian survival of the fittest; all the many unscrupulous busi- 
ness practices which to-day lure the unwary to their ruin; 
all exploitation of the workers, the poor and the unpro- 
tected. In as far as such systems are made to represent 
capitalism the Church is its most deadly enemy. These 
abuses, however, do not of themselves constitute the sys- 
tem of productive property. They are only the poisonous 
growth of Mammonism upon the body economic and cal! 
for instant and relentless amputation in the interest of 
the common welfare. Yet it is part of the campaign of 
Socialism to represent the Church as the champion of 
these vices, most detested by her, in order by such meth- 
ods to alienate her children from their true Mother. It 
is only by misrepresentation, as we well know, that such a 
purpose can ever be accomplished. 

With this twofold enemy, therefore, storming at her 
portals, Mammonism and Socialism, it is the basest act of 
treason for any of her children to pass over into either 
camp and thereby league themselves with the forces 
against her. If, nevertheless, they refuse to heed her 
voice, they are only courting their own destruction and 
bringing others to ruin with them. For herself there can 
be no fear. The gates of hell have ever been open wide 
against her, but their legions are poured forth in vain. 
It is Christ Himself who has promised that they shall 
never prevail. 

JosEpH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 
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A Defunct Religion 
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One of the most important events of contemporary 
Philippine history is the rise of Aglipayanism. It affects 
intimately not only the religious condition of the people, 
but alse the civil; for it has been identified to a great ex- 
tent with the insurrectionary party, and for a time at least 
gave hope to many of being a nucleus of resistance to 
foreign dominion. This sect, or schism, was named after 
the renegade native priest Aglipay, who, although he can 
scarcely be called its founder, was made the head and 
_ front of its offending. With him were associated, in this 
religious enterprise, Aguinaldo and the other principal 
leaders actually in arms against the American soldiers. 

The roots of Aglipayanism were really in the Kati- 
punan, the secret society which was the fighting machine 
of the Filipino insurrection, and which stood in the same 
relation to the regular Freemasonry introduced from 
Spain as the Carbonari did to national Masonry in Italy 
in the day of its unification. Murder was the recognized 
method of the Katipunan, nor was it confined to Span- 
iards, whether religious men or seculars. About sixty 
Spanish religious priests were butchered with unspeak- 
able cruelty, and some 200 were kept prisoners for about 
a year anda half. Of these, ten died under the sufferings 
to which they had been subjected. Not long after the 
execution of Bonifacio, the founder of the Katipunan, by 
his fellow-conspirators, Aguinaldo, a schoolmaster or 
village official of Old Cavite, became the head of the 
organization. In accordance with the tenets and history 
of the Association, the new leader began to act as he 
pleased in matters of religion. He removed the legiti- 
mate pastors and appointed others. He declared the 
episcopal sees vacant, and established one general author- 
ity—Gregorio Aglipay, who had joined him in the field 
against the United States. Don Gregorio had been ac- 
cused of a great many offences, and when summoned by 
the Archbishop of Manila to appear before him, openly 
revolted, and founded, with his associates, the Indepen- 
dent Filipino Church. The appointment of American 
bishops, then not thought of, had, contrary to a statement 
sometimes made, nothing whatsoever to do with the 
schism of Aglipay. Even the native priests of the diocese 
of Vigan, from which Aglipay came, had petitioned for 
American bishops when they saw American supremacy 
established, long before the Holy See had announced its 
policy. 

Aglipayanism arose just at the moment when the 
guerilla leaders submitted to the American authorities, 
and the establishment of civil government put them 
largely in control of the newly constituted provinces. 
They quickly organized their religious propaganda. The 
people, without bishops, and in great part without priests, 
were cowed by the men of violence placed over them. 
Some sixteen Aglipayan so-called dioceses were proj- 
ected, but never more than three or four claimants re- 
ceived the title of bishops, of course without any conse- 


cration. Aglipay himself became chief bishop and head 
of the new form of Christianity. Seventeen native priests, 
of whom ten were from Aglipay’s own province, joined 
him. They promptly married and were made parish 
priests. The propaganda of apostasy was pushed ahead 
rapidly, and indeed officially. That is to say, the ex-insur- 
recto governors in the disaffected provinces connived at 
or instigated the spread of the Independent Church. No 
one misunderstood their position or action, and the post 
was usually delegated to inferior local officials and non- 
official associates, who either overawed the people or 
deceived them into schism. Many, moreover, welcomed 
it where the ground had been prepared. The people were 
told that their religion was just the same as before, but 
now independent; that all Romanists would be driven 
out, and that when all were Aglipayans they would have 
freedom. 

President Taft said very truly at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in 1904 that “the adherents of Aglipay came 
largely from the poorer people throughout the islands. 
The vicious and turbulent all joined the ranks; every 
demagogue and every disappointed politician who saw 
the initial rapid increase in the membership of the new 
church joined it in order to get the benefit of its supposed 
political strength.” But where the governors were Cath- 
olic and the people were not tampered with, it never 
gained ground. It was its political power that really 
spread it, for of a doctrinal religious propaganda there 
was practically none, the Aglipayan parochial incumbent 
never appearing until his congregation had been provided 
for him. There were very few renegades out of the 
thousand native priests. So any one who was available 
received a call to the new ministry. The singers in the 
churches, who could read a little Latin without under- 
standing it, were preferred. They were clad in clerical 
apparel and trained for a little while in a “seminary” to 
go through the Mass and administration of the Sacra: 
ments, then put in charge of a parish; and all were 
obliged to come to them for religious functions. The 
contributions, however, exacted from the people went 
into the pockets of a few prominent men and women in 
each town or village, who formed a governing committee, 
and some fraction of it was sent to Manila. In those days 
the traveller would see a village or town of 4,000 souls, 
which two weeks previously was entirely and reverently 
Catholic, become almost immediately Aglipayano after a 
determined propaganda by the little local officials and 
their evangelists. Frequently the change was produced by 
influential families which dominated the neighborhood. 
The village band was one of the first objects of conver- 
sion. It promenaded through the village every Sunday 
morning to summon the believers to the exercise of their 
independent faith. The Mass in Latin, the choir singing 
as usual, the bells, the manner of worship, all tended to 
persuade that religion continued as before. In fact, no 
other power was felt but that on the side of Aglipayan- 
ism. The churches, cemeteries, residences, lands, were 
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seized and turned over to the new creed. In one diocese 
alone, that of Bishop Rooker, about 180 church properties 
were thus taken. The newly constituted municipalities 
quite commonly claimed all church property as their own. 
The municipal government of Manila laid claim to Arch- 
bishop Harty’s cathedral and took possession of his ceme- 
tery. For every foot of ground possessed for one or 
more centuries, the Church had to defend its claim in the 
courts. 

It was hard to say how many adopted the Aglipayan 
schism. The actual renegades—numerous enough—were 
relatively few compared with those who seemed to con- 
form outwardly. In some few provinces not a Catholic 
priest, or very few, remained, and not a church was left 
in the hands of Catholics. In others—a few—a very 
large percentage of the population was anti-Catholic. 
But the numbers claimed by Aglipayan, or other non- 
Catholic exaggeration, were absurdly false. In a short 
time an almost incredible reaction began. The American 
bishops reached the scene. Usually the respectable ele- 
ment followed them. The native priests found their hands 
strengthened, and their courage revived. American 
opinion began to declare itself in favor of the Catholic 
Church. And finally, after the ruinous lapse of six or 
seven years, the churches and other properties taken by 
the Aglipayans were restored by the Supreme Court of 
Manila. The buildings were badly damaged, it is true, 
and the people lost; but the moral victory was emphatic. 
Since then the Catholic reaction has been steadily grow- 
ing. There are now ten bishops, instead of the five of 
Spanish days. There are some seven or eight seminaries, 
which will gradually supply the first and most acceptable 
remedy—a native priesthood. An indication of the 
changing tide may be perceived in the question usually 
asked by an American Protestant when you speak to him 
about Aglipayanism, “But is not that movement dead?” 

Ds LYNCH ss.1. 


A Great Catholic Statesman 


It is significant of the paucity of our knowledge of 
the sufferings and the struggles of our brethren in the 
household of the Faith across the seas, that the death in 
January last of one of Austria’s leading Catholic public 
men evoked little or no comment in our Catholic press. 
And yet Dr. Alfred Ebenhoch filled a large place in the 
history of the great struggle for economic and religious 
liberty in Austria, which the unforgettable Lueger in- 
stituted and directed with such wonderful vigor and suc- 
cess for over a quarter of a century. Indeed, Ebenhoch 
stood little below Lueger in political skill, eloquence and 
organizing power. The death of both leaders within two 
years of each other is a severe blow to the Catholic cause 
in Austria. 

Alfred Ebenhoch was born in Bregenz, in the Aus- 
trian province of Vorarlberg, on May 18, 1855, the son 
of a fairly well-to-do tradesman. His secondary studies 


were made in the Stella Matutina, the celebrated 
gymnasium of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, at 
Feldkirch, in Vorarlberg. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, his course there being interrupted. 
in 1878, when he participated in the military occupation 
of Bosnia. After winning his doctorate in law in 1881, 
he took up the practice of his profession at Linz, the 
capital of Upper Austria. Politics soon claimed him, 
however, and in 1888 he was elected to the Reichsrat for 
the first time, retaining his seat almost continuously until 
his death. The year following witnessed his election to 
the Upper Austrian Diet, and from 1898 to 1907, he was 
administrative chief of that crown-land, relinquishing 
his office only to become Minister of Agriculture of the 
Empire in the latter year. 

Ebenhoch’s political career was cast in stirring times. 
(See America, Vol. 3, pp. 5, 33.) He was, like Lueger, 
Prince Liechtenstein, Gessmann and Weiskirchner, a 
disciple of Baron Vogelsang, the eminent social-political 
worker, whose ideal was a Catholic democracy in a Cath- 
olic State, where the government should be for all the 
people, and not for a few favored classes. Lueger’s 
struggles had begun in the late seventies, when he led 
the battle against Jewish Liberalism and its consequent 
official corruption, carrying the campaign from Vienna 
into the provinces, until the movement became nation- 
wide. In the beginning of his political life, Ebenhoch 
affiliated with the Conservative party, but he soon real- 
ized that conservatism was not the political creed for 
one who wished to serve the Catholic masses; hence it 
was not surprising that, in many questions of importance 
to the people, he took a decided stand against the views 
of his political colleagues. The real break came in 1895, 
when Ebenhoch openly championed Lueger in the 
Reichsrat, the occasion being the triple refusal of the 
Emperor, a refusal instigated by Count Badeni, the 
Premier of the Liberal Cabinet, to give the required im- 
perial sanction to Lueger’s election as Burgomeister of 
Vienna. The effort was made to keep Ebenhoch from 
open affiliation with Lueger’s party by the organization 
of the Catholic People’s Party, in 1895; but the two 
leaders were guided by the same principles, and were 
laboring for the same ends; a union was inevitable under 
the circumstances. In Lueger’s great fight for direct and 
universal suffrage, Ebenhoch was his ardent supporter; 
by his eloquence and political skill he won over the entire, 
widely spread People’s Union of Upper Austria, of 
which he had been elected President in 1895. The bril- 
liant victory of Lueger’s party in 1907, a victory for 
Christian Social Reform, found the splendidly organized 
Catholics of .Upper Austria, under Ebenhoch’s lieuten- 
ancy, once and for all in the Christian camp. The Cath- 
olics of Salzburg and Styria followed suit; and thus 
arose the national Christian Social party, which is still, 
despite the setback of 1911, the strongest German party 
in the Austrian Empire. 

In the fall of 1907, the Christian Socials were invited 
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by the Crown to name two of their leaders for Cabinet 
portfolios. At first Lueger resisted, well knowing that 
nothing was more dangerous to a veritable people’s party 
in Austria than participation in a government body, in 
which the positions were held by ministers whose political 
views were antagonistic. But the Emperor insisted, and 
Ebenhéch and Gessmann entered the Cabinet of Baron 
Beck. They resigned, however, in 1908. In his brief 
tenure of office, Ebenhoch reorganized and modernized 
the Departmeent of Agriculture, and his resignation is 
to this day a source of regret to men of every political 
faith. The year 1909 witnessed the end of his work in 
the Upper Austrian Diet. He took up his residence in 
‘Vienna, and retained his seat in the Reichsrat. No one, 
after Lueger, was more influential in the councils of the 
party; after Lueger’s death Ebenhoch’s influence was 
paramount. Huis reelection to the Reichsrat followed as 
a matter of course in 1911; but he was soon forced to 
resign, as he felt his old-time health rapidly leaving him. 

It may be recalled that the great losses suffered by the 
‘Christian Social Party in Austria in the elections of 1911, 
were confined almost wholly to the city of Vienna; in 
the provinces, in spite of the united efforts of Socialists 
and Liberals, there was a slight gain. In the opinion of 
amost observers this result was due to the fact, that in 
‘Vienna the party was not a close-knit political body, but 
was held together by Lueger’s prestige and wonderful 
personality, the removal of which, in the year preceding 
the struggle, was tantamount to a dissolution. It was 
evident, too, that the worth of a vigorous Catholic press, 
in a city where the influential sheets were in the hands 
of the enemy, had not been recognized. But in the 
provinces it was different. There the organization of the 
party had been brought to a high degree of efficiency, 
above all in Ebenhoch’s district of Upper Austria. He 
was, besides, one of the few parliamentarians who had a 
keen sense of the value of the press in the struggle for 
social and political reform, to which he had devoted his 
life. No name was more frequently appended to articles 
in the party newspapers than his own; every new press 
enterprise that gave promise of efficient aid to the cause 
was assured beforehand of his active and enthusiastic 
‘collaboration. He was the author of several excellent 
works on the social question, and even composed several 
dramas, which were produced with marked success. Nat- 
urally, he was cordially hated by the Liberal and anti- 
‘Christian elements in Austrian politics, and with char- 
acteristic indecency their press organs followed him with 
their venom even to the grave. 

It is exceedingly difficult for those who have never ex- 
perienced it to realize the shamelessness with which out- 
spoken Catholics in public life in Austria are vilified by 
Socialist and Jewish Liberal newspapers. Character, 
‘motives, education, family life, everything is impeached 
and held up to constant ridicule. The flawless, open, 
never-failing profession of his faith, which marked Al- 
fred Ebenhoch’s career is, therefore, worthy of our 


deepest admiration. He owed his sterling Catholicity, 
above all, to the influence and example of his noble Cath- 
olic parents; but in no small measure, also to the school 
of his boyhood nursery, which has been a veritable 
nursery of great Catholics, both in civil and ecclesiastical 
life. He was in the forefront of every Catholic move- 
ment; gave unreservedly of his time and his more than 
ordinary administrative ability to the organization of the 
various local and national Catholic congresses; his elo- 
quent voice and pen were ever at the disposal of the 
Church, and the Church’s manifold charitable interests. 
His personal piety was exemplary, above the ordinary; 
every First Friday saw him at the altar rail. It is not 
surprising® therefore, that his death-bed was marked by 
heroic patience and resignation, and by a touching humi- 
lity. Like that of Lueger, his death edified the nation. 

During the last twenty years there has been a mar- 
vellous growth in German-speaking countries of the 
Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin. This growth has mani- 
fested itself, not only in numbers, but in thoroughness 
of organization, and in the more perfect realization of 
the true aim of the Sodality, that is, the perfection of 
the Catholic laity in public and private life. Many see 
in the success of this movement the hope of the rejuve- 
nation of Catholicity. When the history of the move- 
ment is written no name will stand higher on the roll of 
honor of the great workers in the revival than that of 
Dr. Alfred Ebenhoch. In his boyhood he was a member 
of the students’ sodality at Stella Matutina; in his youth 
he was enrolled in the university sodality in Innsbruck, 
and in later years he was never out of touch with either. 
He was the principal orator at the Sodality Congress in 
Linz, in 1907. At the time he had been mentioned as 
a possible Minister of State. Well knowing that the 
anti-Christian politicians would seek to make capital out 
of his active participation in sodality work, he neverthe- 
less lent his aid, as Landeshauptmann of Upper Austria, © 
to the organization of the Congress, and made a mem- 
orable speech on the importance of the Sodality for the 
life of the individual, of the Church, and of the State. 
He was one of the orators, also, at the great Sodality 
Congress at Salzburg, in 1910. And he had promised to 
preside at the monster gathering of Viennese sodalists 
planned for December, 1911. But December found him 
on his death-bed, from which he sent his last greetings 
to his fellow-sodalists. 

Ebenhoch’s character has been admirably summed up 
by his life-long friend, Father Heinrich Abel, S.J., 
Vienna’s venerable Mannerapostel: “With the passing 
of Dr. Alfred Ebenhoch we have lost one who was in 
every sense a ‘whole man,’ from top to toe the soul of 
honor and loyalty; an Austrian from his heart, his coun- 
try’s servant with talent, pen and sword, patriotic to the 
core; a Catholic in word and deed, a courageous and for- 
bearing Christian gentleman.” Such a life should be an 
inspiration for Catholics the world over. 

M. J. AHERN, S.J. 
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The Red Man 


When the French first entered Canada, some three 
hundred years ago, they did not feel that they were di- 
vinely commissioned to exterminate the aborigines. 
There were occasional battles, it is true, but not with 
the Canadian tribes. The enemies were the terrible Iro- 
quois from New York, who invaded Canada with the 
sole purpose of exterminating all the other Indian peoples 
and incidentally the French, who had settled there. It 
is to the great credit of the French, however, that even 
in dealing with these bloodthirsty invaders, there is only 
one instance on record of Government treachery in 
their regard, that‘namely of de Denonville, who invited 
some of the chiefs to a parley and then put them in 
chains. It was the only break in the persistent policy 
that was pursued from the beginning of treating the 
Indians as human beings, respecting their rights and 
putting faith in their words. 

What the French colonists began, the English Govern- 
ment continued, and to-day the Indian villages like 
Lorette, Caughnawaga, Killarney, Wekwemikong and 
others are a delight to those who visit them because of 
the physical comfort, the happiness, the intelligence and 
the unaffected Catholic piety that reign there. The 
reason is the Government is intensely interested in their 
welfare, and this fact happens just now to be brought 
out coincidentally with the horrible revelations made with 
regard to our American reservations. 

The total number of Indians living in the Provinces 
- of the Dominion is about 105,000, or about one-third of 
those whom the United States is supposed to look after. 
Yet for these 105,000 the Ottawa Parliament voted for 
the last fiscal year the sum of $164,566 for hospitals, 
medical attendance and medicine, whereas in the same 
period our Washington legislators consented to give only 
. $90,000 for combatting disease among its 300,000 wards. 

This is only one instance of the means which the Gov- 
ernment of Canada avails itself of to secure the devoted 
allegiance of the Indian population, The Indians respect 
and trust the authorities, and the authorities respect and 
trust them. Mr. Matthew K. Sniffen, the Secretary of 
the Indian Rights Association, who was sent to Canada to 
study the conditions there, is very emphatic in impressing 
that fact on the Association to which he belongs: 

“The prime factor in the Canadian policy,” he 
says, “has been to regard all treaties made with the 
Indians as sacred and inviolable, and so far as we 
are aware they have been faithfully lived up to and 
fully respected. No Indian in Canada can come for- 
ward and say that his land has been taken from him 
without his full consent. Canada’s Indians have ab- 
solute confidence in the Government’s good faith. 

“Our Indians, for the most part, have very little 
confidence in the Government, and any measure 
brought to their attention, no matter how worthy and 
proper it may be, is always regarded with suspicion ; 
and is it strange when we think of our past dealings 
with them? As Major McLaughlin has aptly put it 


in his book, ‘My Friend, the Indian,’ they ‘have been 

treated as liars and cheats by liars and cheats.’ ” 

The reason of this difference between ourselves and 
our neighbors is plain to any observer. The Canadians, 
both French and English, have always sincerely endeav- 
ored to teach them that form of Christianity which alone 
appeals to the red man, and which is the only one that 
has ever succeeded in civilizing him; whereas with us 
the mere possibility of the apparition of a priest or a 
Sister of Charity among these miserable wrecks of a 
vanishing people is enough to evoke a shriek of protest 
all over the country, and to set the whole Government 
machinery at work to shut out the ghost. The sad con- 
sequence is that the Indians are held to be “liars and 
cheats” and the Government officials are classed in the 
same category; and so far there seems to be little hope 
of improvement. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Lull in the Balkans 


BELGRADE, Dec. 16, 1912. 
While negotiations are proceeding in London and tired 


‘combatants are recuperating on the Chataldja lines, sin- 


ister rumors are afloat of a resumption of hostilities with 
Turkey and of a fresh war between Servia and Austria 
that may lead to the long threatened European war which 
haunts the minds of diplomats and statesmen. Bulgaria 
hopes to obtain Adrianople even though she has not been 
able to reduce it by force of arms. She affects at present 
to make this an indispensable condition of peace, and 
Montenegro puts forward the same claim to Scutari, be- 
fore which her troops have also fallen in great numbers 
without result. The possession of these two strongholds 
in the East and West of what was the Ottoman empire 
will be demanded by the Balkan Alliance, while the claims 
of Servia and Greece are not known to be guaranteed in 
the same manner. 

Greece, no more than Bulgaria nor Montenegro, had 
finished her task when the armistice was proclaimed. 
It is no doubt due to her incertitude of realizing what she 
aspires to own, but does not hold, that Greece continues 
her operations while the other three Powers are standing 
still. Servia was first ready and first in a position to 
assist her allies. A strong Servian contingent posted on 
the rear of the Greek army enabled it to take Salonica 
with ease. The Second Army Corps of Servia was 
despatched after the battle of Kumanovo to support the 
Bulgarian attack on Chataldja. Guns and troops were 
likewise offered by Servia to Montenegro, but that proud 


‘little State declined with thanks and continued its vain 


struggle of brave hearts against walls of stone. If Servia, 
however, has been the most successful of the four Allies, 
her outlook is the gloomiest in face of Austria’s aggres- 
sive attitude. 

I can hear, as I write, the sound of musketry practice 
from across the Sava, where newly quartered regiments 
are in active training. Powerful searchlights play over 
this city all night, and the monitors, that were seldom ob- 
served to frequent this part of the river; now rush to and 
fro, whistling shrilly as if to remind Servians that the 
great imperial neighbor is mustering her troops. This 
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kingdom, rallied to its utmost strength, could oppose but 
300,000 men to Austria’s 950,000. It is true that the 
former are one compact block, one in patriotism and 
nationality, while the latter comprise various races and 
tendencies: Slav, Magyar, Teuton, Italian. Moreover, it 
is a well-known fact that Austria dare not withdraw her 
troops from Bosnia, Croatia or even Bohemia, and that 
Servia’s victories have aroused such enthusiasm that a 
march against her just now would be very much against 
the grain. But Austria may count on the German army, 
and this is the crucial point for Europe. Russia holds the 
key to the situation. Will she support Servia? 

Russia is ominously silent and Balkan politicians judge 
the future by the past. Russia has never been a warm 
friend to Servia. She has augmented Bulgarian territory 
at Servia’s expense and placidly assented to Servia’s eco- 
nomic dependence on Austria, The words of Prince Gort- 
chakoff (Russian delegate), to the Servian Premier at the 


time of the Berlin Congress: “Go to Count Andrassy!” 


are still remembered here with bitter resentment. An- 
drassy, indeed, and his followers in Balkan policy, showed 
friendship and gave protection to Servia in hours of need. 
But the price exacted was too great. Austria humiliated 
Servia too far, wounded too grievously Servia’s national 
pride, for good relations to continue. The loss of Bosnia 
made Servian patriots turn again to the North, and no- 
body doubts that the encouragement, mayhap the direct 
initiative of the Balkan Alliance was Russia’s answer to 
that appeal. It is not enough, however, to pull the strings. 
More is necessary in order to prove that Russia is really 
the protectress of the Balkan nations. 

If Sasonoff does not to-day advise Servia to consult 
Count Berchtold it is time that Russia declared how much 
she means to risk for Servia’s interests. The Turcophile 
Beaconsfield has no disciples in the England of to-day; 
Bismarck’s successors have renounced the hope of gal- 
vanizing the extinct authority of the Sultan; Austria 
alone is directly involved, and surely Russian diplomacy, 
backed by millions of soldiers, should persuade Austrian 
statesmen that Servia, freed from Moslem rule, will not 
be allowed to fall into a second vassalage. Should Russia 
refuse to make a sacrifice for Servia’s access to the sea, a 
great revulsion of feeling is bound to come, and the close 
alliance with Austria, so dreaded and so long predicted 
for Servia, will surely be realized in some form or other. 
Thus, in spite of the Balkan Alliance, the old struggle 
between Russia and Austria for supremacy in the Penin- 
sula is still the prime factor moving the delegates at the 
conference in London. 

It is interesting to watch the attitude of those States 
that prided themselves on being strictly neutral, now that, 
contrary to all expectation, the Christian Allies have dis- 
integrated the mighty Ottoman Empire. Rumania, which 
gave neither man, gun nor good wish to her four sister- 
kingdoms when they started, is grumbling, sulkily, at 
being ignored in the division of the spoils. She asks for 
“compensation” because they enlarge their territory by 
so much land as they have gained by the blood of their 
sons. Bulgaria, she finds, might now cede to her at least 
a slice of Silistria and repay herself by encroaching a 
little further on Servian soil. Rumania has also discov- 
ered that the Kutso-Vlachs of Macedonia are as dear to 
her as the Albanians to Austria. She is ready to protect 
them from Greek oppression as she never did from the 
Turk. The Kutso-Vlachs, or Western Wallachians, be it 
noted, are a fine race, remnant of the Roman soldier set- 
tlers and not, like the Rumanians, descendants of the 
banished convicts of the Empire. The Kutso-Vlachs, be- 


wildered at the sudden display of affection from their 
hitherto impassive cousins, are not coming forward as 
had been hoped, with a demand for affiliation to Rumania. 
They have thrown in their lot with the peoples among 
whom they are scattered and with whom they have fought 
and won. 

_Austria had disclaimed all desire for territorial expan- 
sion at the very beginning of the war, thus emphasizing 
her absolute disinterestedness in the contest between Turk 
and Christian; but a friend in the Prussian Parliament 
has just pathetically called Europe’s attention to the fact 
that Austria is the only Balkan Power that has got noth- 


ing by the recent changes in the Peninsula! Before such 


a declaration reason and justice stand amazed. 

Italy’s comments are bitter to everybody all round. 
Had she foreseen Turkey’s total discomfiture how care- 
ful she would have been to delay signing the treaty that 
gave her only Tripoli! The discouraging news of peace 
between Italy and Turkey just as the Allies were march- 
ing over the Turkish frontier came as a shock to these. 
At such a moment Italy’s friendship would have been 
precious, but her object had been attained. The posses- 
sion of a province in North Africa gave her the rank of 
a great maritime power. She was more intent on con- 
ciliating the Osmanlis and Arabs, who resisted to the last, 
than on giving a hand to the Christians at home. It is in 
vain that Italy seeks credit for Turkey’s downfall in 
Europe. The loss of Tripoli was merely,a loss of pres- 
tige, for it was a neglected province, unexploited, almost 
ignored until attacked. Cut off from communication with 
Constantinople, the tribes, who were the Sultan’s allies 
rather than his subjects, were doomed to disintegration 
and defeat. For Italy the possession of Tripoli may mean 
the foundation of a great colonial power—Turkey has not 
lost so much as Italy has gained—but the repercussion of 
this conquest had little or no bearing on the course of 
events in European Turkey. 

I can vouch for it that the Allies’ plan of campaign was 
ripe for execution many months before it was undertaken 
and that the mass of the rank and file that charged and 
hewed down the old oppressor had never heard of Tripoli. 
The renewal of the Triple Alliance was perhaps the only 
means of staving off open recrimination with regard to 
Albania between the rival “protectors,” Italy and Austria. 
That Italy covets Avlona, separated from her own coast 
by only twenty miles of sea, is patent to every reader of 
the Italian press. Although the governments of the two 
Powers that now rule the Adriatic are at one with regard 
to the advisability of excluding a third, however humble, 
they watch each other jealously, and will find in the 
autonomous Albania of their creation a fertile ground 
for intrigue. There is hope for Servia in the disinclina- 
tion of Italy to see Alessio or St. John de Medua assigned 
to Albania, that is, covertly to Austria. Both “protective 
Powers” would cede either of these ports more readily to 
Montenegro than to Servia, Montenegro disposing of 
neither capital nor native industry sufficient to develop a 
great commercial centre. Attempts to sow dissension be- 
tween the two Servian States on this very subject are 
already being made. Friction between Bulgars and Greeks 
has been skilfully fomented at Salonica. 

Happily, the Balkan Allies are still loyal to each other, 
and after proving that union of the weak can break the 
strength of a mighty force such as the Ottoman Empire, 
they turn a united front to the more dangerous enemy, 
the “baptized Turks” of the North, as the Balkan peasant 
styles the Christian friends of Turkey. ais 
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Spain’s Treaty with France 


Manprip, Dec. 8, 1912. 

The correspondents of foreign periodicals, especially 
English, have telegraphed from Madrid to their respective 
papers expressing their surprise at the indifference with 
which the public in Spain has received the publication of 
the treaty with France regarding Morocco. They im- 
agined, apparently, that Spaniards would go into ecsta- 
sies, don their holiday attire and decorate their houses 
over the acqitisition of a few thousand square miles of 
ground in North Africa. There has been nothing of this. 
A cold and contemptuous shrug of the shoulders at the 
conclusion of these eleven months’ negotiations—that is 
all. The fact is really strange, and surprises those who 
are not acquainted with our psychology and internal con- 
dition. But for ourselves, the thing is entirely logical and 
natural. 

In the first place, one of the most pronounced charac- 
teristics of contemporary Spaniards is their indifference 
to the serious and transcendental things of life, especially 
things which affect the public, The majority of them have 
not even taken the trouble to read the treaty, or realize 
what we gain or lose by it in African soil. It would 
awaken far more interest to know whether Sefor Maura 
went out to walk with a smiling or with a serious counte- 
nance, or whether Count Romanones has modified his 
effusive salutation to Sefior Derroux, or whether we are 
near a political crisis or not. We seem to be a people 
moved only by trifles or by personal and partisan politics. 
Here you have to carry the people to the voting booths 
on election days, so little do they realize the necessity of 
intervention in public affairs or of procuring the prosper- 
ity and progress of the country. Thus it happens that in 
a session of a few hours and almost without discussion 
the question of national revenues is regulated. Why, 

‘then, should we be surprised that the treaty regarding 
Morocco arouses no concern? It is true that by it we 
acquire a considerable strip of territory. This would be 
a motive for satisfaction in a small country of dense pop- 
ulation such as Belgium. But for us the matter has little 
meaning. For one reason, because information concern- 
ing the land in question is contradictory. Some describe 
it as a Garden of Eden; others, as a desert. Moreover, 
we have here in Spain thirty million hectares of land— 
seventy-five million acres—that is, sixty per cent. of 
the soil of our country, completely abandoned and with- 
out cultivation of any kind. This is due to lack of irriga- 
tion, of roads and other means of communication, of the 
necessary means of agriculture, and even of laborers. 
There is no hope that what is not done to make the soil 
of Spain prolific and to relieve the misery of her people 
now driven to emigration, will be accomplished in the 
Dark Continent. Nor will the opportunity of extending 
Spanish civilization appeal to many. We have in our 
country less than half of the needed elementary schools. 
Many thousands of children in our streets are without a 
possibility of education. Nine thousand four hundred 
and fifty schools are of urgent and imperious necessity to 
afford school facilities to the young. Add to all this the 
reputation of our colonies and possessions as being the 
refuge and reward of a swarm of place-hunters. 

All this does not mean, however, that the territory now 
subjected to our influence is of no national importance. 
For without it, the iron circle of France would choke us; 
and our existing possessions—Melilla, Ahucemas, etc., 
would be constantly exposed to the attacks of a hostile 

\ 


people. Finally, our national self-love is flattered by being 


thus internationally appointed with France as guardian of 
the vast empire of Morocco. NORBERTO TORCAL. 


Political Coalitions in Holland 


That America is not the only field where the wily and 
resourceful politician is much in evidence at the approach 
of election time has been instanced once more by the latest 
scheme set afloat in Holland for the evident purpose of 
crippling the vote of the Administration’s Protestant sup- 
porters. So far only the Liberal and Socialist press and 
its congeners have bent their every effort in this direction, 
principally by exploiting the bugaboo of Rome’s growing: 
power. Now a coterie of Liberal members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church have come to their aid by launching a 
brand new party of their own under the appellation of 
Christian Socials. It should be known that fully one-half 
the membership of that Church are recognized supporters. 
of the Liberal party, while the other half divide their 
political allegiance between the Christian Historical and 
the Anti-Revolutionary parties, the last named being the 
group of Protestants led by the famous Dr. Kuyper of 
the Reformed Church. The Christian Social platform, 
as enunciated a few weeks ago, is such that Catholics. 
could not in principle support several of its planks, nota- 
bly those advocating preferential treatment in favor of 
the public schools, and increased subsidizing by the State 
of the Reformed Churches. Under the present constitu- 
tional arrangement the government pays the clergy of all 
denominations an annual stipend, limited, however, by the- 
Liberal party some twenty-five years ago to the then 
existing parishes and congregations. This stipend in the- 
case of Catholic priests is rather exiguous, and a mere 
dole inscomparison with the salaries allowed Protestant 
ministers. The new party, however, proposes to increase 
the existing subsidies in favor of the Reformed Churches. 
exclusively, and by this move no doubt figures to coax 
away many an orthodox vote from the Coalition. As an: 
old seventeenth century Dutch poet puts it in homely 
metaphor: 

“Qm der wille van het smeer 
Likt de kat de kandeleer.” 


That is: For the sake of the tallow, a cat will lick the: 
candlestick ! 

It would be premature at this time to speculate how far 
these proferred spoils will ultimately influence the ortho- 
dox vote at the election this coming summer. Several of 
the originators of this latest move on the political chess 
board are modernized preachers, while all of them have- 
been identified in the past with the Liberal party. Hence,. 
judging from the make up alone of its sponsors, it is con- 
jectured that neither Catholics nor any of the other divis- 
ions of the Coalition need entertain much apprehension. 
on account of this latest political scheme. 

In connection with it, and with other minor dissensions. 
among Protestants, a recent interview with Dr. Kuyper 
in the Catholic Maasbode of Rotterdam is of more than 
passing import. This clear-headed statesman, now re- 
tired from active politics, holds that in view of recent- 
complications a new agreement between its several com- 
ponent parts has become imperative if the Coalition’s. 
life is to be prolonged in the future. He declared that 
fresh guarantees should be given by the disturbing ele-- 
ment to obviate a recurrence of similar confusing entan- 
glements. When reminded that the Coalition, among 
other satisfactory results, had greatly contributed to a, 
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more amicable understanding between Catholics and his 
own immediate following, he added that such was en- 
tirely owing to the fact that both of them firmly hold on 
to principle. There was indeed a decided antithesis be- 
tween Catholics and his own coreligionists, but at the 
same time each knew clearly on what points they could 
mutually agree, and effectively cooperate with each other. 
With mauch animation he told his interviewer that during 
the winter months he should most likely make an address 
at a Catholic gathering in the South, and facetiously re- 
marked that his topic for the occasion might be: Rome 
and Dordrecht (the Dutch Geneva). 

In striking contrast with this ever recurring wrangling 
among outsiders, one cannot help adverting to the con- 
tinued solidarity of the Catholic vote, which is being reg- 
ularly cast without break or dissension. As time goes on 
there may occur among Catholic leaders in the press and 
on the platform a clashing of ideas as to development and 
application of principles under continually changing con- 
ditions, but at the ballot box party principles and party 
discipline rule supreme, and Catholics so far are stead- 
fastly confronting the enemy in solid and unbroken ranks. 

Up to last month little or no progress had been made in 
the discussion of the government old age and invalid pen- 
sion bill, Only some twenty out of the four hundred arti- 
cles of which it is composed have been debated. Unless 
the government sees its way clear toward the introduc- 
tion of the closure among the rules now governing par- 
liamentary debates, the measure is likely to fail to pass 
during the life of the present House, solely owing to the 
obstructionist tactics on the part of the minority of its 
members. Vien: 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
OBLATES OF Mary IMMACULATE IN CEYLON. 


The visit to Colombo of the Most Rev. Dr. Dontenwill, 
O.M.1., who has spent most of his life in Canada, fur- 
nishes the Ceylon Catholic Messenger of November 5 
with an occasion to give a brief sketch of the progress of 
the Church in the Island of Ceylon. This sketch we here 
reproduce in part: 

“Fifteen years have therefore passed since the Oblate 
Missions in Ceylon last received a visit from the central 
administration. In the interval an important change has 
taken place by the union of the Vicariate of Jaffna with 
that of Colombo, the two forming one Missionary vi- 
cariate under one Vicar of Missions, Nor is this all the 
change that has been effected. In 1898 the Vicars of 
Jaffna and Colombo presented to the General Chapter of 
the Order reports of their Missions. Let us compare the 
figures given therein with the statistics for the past Ec- 
clesiastical yeear. 


1898 1912 
: Colombo. ao.Loo.526 224,285 
CRMHONICS.c aon coome {Tefina 40,000 51,098 
: fColombo 8,608 9,399 
Baptisms Sid Aionmke ce ( Jaffna ve 1,024 2,025 
: Colombo .... 256,250 1,324,343 
Communions..... Jafina 40,361 285,974 


“Figures are equivocal. At times they are considered 
eloquent, at others no value is attached to them. We do 
not therefore trust to numerals alone. Let us glance at 
the moral side of the question. It was but last year that 
we celebrated the jubilee of Ceylon’s Apostle, Father 


Joseph Vaz. What the gift of Faith was worth we saw 
in his life—his tribulations, sufferings, persecutions, aus- 
terities, fatigues and heroic death. He was the one sent 
by God to rebuild the walls of our Jerusalem. He raised 
the fallen Church of Ceylon from its ruins and made of 
her a garden fair and comely in the eyes of the Lord. 
But a day came when workers in the vineyard were few 
and insufficient, and it was then that the sons of de 
Mazenod, at the invitation of Bishop Bettachini, came to 
Ceylon to continue the work of Father Joseph Vaz, and 
propagate the sufferings and trials of his life together 
with the light of Faith. 

“The great founder was still living, and on the 21st of 
October, 1847, three Oblate priests and a lay brother— 
Fathers Semeria, Keating, Clamin and Brother De Ste- 
phanis—left Marseilles for Ceylon with Bishop Bet- 
tachini. They landed in Colombo at the beginning of 
the following year and began without delay their apos- 
tolate. 

“In 1856 Father Semeria was consecrated Bishop as 
auxiliary to Dr. Bettachini, and in the following year 
succeeded him as Vicar Apostolic of Jaffna. The first 
Oblate Bishop had difficulties innumerable to conquer. 
The ignorance of his Christians, their attachment to 
superstitious practices, the lack of missionaries, the ar- 
duous nature of the country and climate and others even 
of a more annoying nature had to be contended against. 

“In 1883 a new vicariate apostolic was formed by the 
severance of the Central Province from Colombo, and the 
same year Bishop Bonjean was transferred to Colombo. 
Three years later Colombo was erected into an Archie- 
piscopal See and its Oblate Bishop became the first Arch- 
bishop in Ceylon. Four years ago we gave a brief sketch 
of the twenty-five years of Oblate apostolate in Colombo. 
We can here only record the principal establishments that 
have sprung up in the two dioceses. We have St. Mar- 
tin’s Seminary in Jaffna, St. Bernard’s Seminary and St. 
Aloysius’ Seminary in Colombo, St. Patrick’s College in 
the former city, St. Joseph’s in the latter, the Colombo- 
gam Orphanage in the north, St. Vincent’s Home in the 
south, well-nigh 600 schools in the two dioceses, several 
convents, a Catholic Union, Catholic clubs, Conferences 
of St. Vincent de Paul, numerous Societies for Young 
Men and pious Confraternities. As for the Catholic life 
of the people and the footing that Catholicism has ob- 
tained in the country we have the following testimony 
from last year’s Census Commissioner : 

““The preponderance of Roman Catholicism at the 
present time is very marked. In seven out of the nine 
Provinces more than 70 per cent. of the Christians are 
Roman Catholics. The Districts with the largest pro- 
portions are Chilaw with nearly 98 per cent., Mannar 97 
per cent., Mullaittivu 93% per cent., and Trincomalee 
90%4 per cent. Puttalam, including the pilgrims at St. 
Anna’s on the census night, shows a proportion of nearly 
99 per cent, of the Christian population as Roman Cath- 
olics; excluding the pilgrims, the proportion is 98 per 
cent. The enormous and increasing popularity of the 
great Roman Catholic pilgrimages at St. Anna’s and 
Madu are abundant proof of the strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ceylon. Roman Catholicism has im- 
proved in every District, and is the predominant sect in. 
every District of the Island. At the last Census Matara 
was the one exception, but at this Census the Roman 
Catholics are in a majority in this District also. The 
proportion of Roman Catholics amongst the Christians is 
83 per cent., as compared with 82 per cent. at the last 
Census.’ ” 
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A Decision to Be Tested 


A recent decision handed down by Judge Teller, pre- 
siding in one of the lower courts in Denver, has aroused 
general indignation, and the Catholic body, believing that 
the jurist’s ruling establishes a damaging and cruel pre- 
cedent, is making arrangements to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court of the State. The facts in the case are 
these: The wife of Patrick Flannery, a poor but worthy 
laboring man, died four years ago. She left three chil- 
dren, two of them young, one an infant. The father suc- 
ceeded in placing the two former in a Catholic orphan- 
age, but as the Sisters in charge of that institution were 
ill-prepared to care for the infant, he placed this child in 
charge of a woman, a neighbor, agreeing to pay a certain 
monthly charge for her services. Flannery paid the 
stipend regularly, but six weeks ago he fell sick and real- 
izing that he was near his end, like any good Catholic 
parent, he was eager to provide for the future of his 
little one. The woman who had accepted the care of the 
child had no religion, as she openly confessed, and Flan- 
nery, naturally, desired to have his child brought up a 
Catholic. When he sought to recover the little one to 
place it with his other children in the Catholic orphanage, 
the foster-mother, who in the intervening four years had 
learned to love the child, refused to give it up. Flannery 
brought suit to establish his rightful claim, but died 
pending the trial, which was delayed because of the No- 
vember elections. His brother and administrator, whom 
the dying man had named guardian of the child, prose- 
cuted the action initiated by the father. 

Early in December Judge Teller rendered judgment. 
He openly ignored the claims of poor Flannery and 
flouted the natural rights of the dead man. Openly 
affirming that “he would not consider the spiritual side 
of the case,” the only reference he made to a dying 
father’s wish to safeguard the future religious training 


of his child, Judge Teller gave the child into the keeping 
of the foster-mother, who, he argued, would most satis- 
factorily conserve the physical and temporal welfare of 
the child. There had been, one must remember, no ques- 
tion of its legal adoption by this woman to give her 
apparent title in prosecuting her suit to thwart the pur- 
pose of a Catholic father to care for his child as his con- 
science dictated. 

We trust that the Catholics of Denver will push their 
appeal to the higher tribunal with vigor. If it is true that 
our courts consider only the temporal welfare in their 
decisions, manifestly one may question their authority 
to do so against the legitimate and admitted rights of 
parents. But by a curious coincidence, a case somewhat 
similar to that of the Flannery child was before Surro- 
gate Fowler of the New York Courts, on December 31st 
last. This jurist, however, whose authority is held in 
the highest respect by the New York Bar, with a more 
delicate sense of justice, while safeguarding the temporal 
rights of the child in controversy and confirming her 
Protestant aunts as guardians of her property, appointed 
a Catholic woman as joint guardian of the person of the 
child. in order that she might watch over the religious 
training of the little one. Incidentally Surrogate Fowler 
conceded, according to the law here, that it was the 
parent’s right to determine the religion of the child until 
it should have passed its fourteenth birthday. 


The Quest of a Royal Road 


“Knowledge maketh a bloody entrance,” is an aphorism 
that was a commonplace to our forefathers. Even to-day 
some old-fashioned educators can be found who believe 
that there is no royal road to learning and who are in- 
human enough to expect their pupils to study out of 
school hours. The Ladies’ Home Journal, however, has 
no sympathy with such reactionaries. For the editor of 
that widely read periodical has persuaded himself that 
“the most effective entering wedge for the readjustment 
of a magnificent institution gone lamentably wrong,” 
namely, the public school, will be found in “the parent’s 
absolute refusal to let his child study in the evening.” 
The “unpopular, unwarranted and doubtful usage” of 
requiring home work of boys and girls, writes the “prin- 
cipal of one of the largest high schools in the East,” is a 
piece of academic impertinence dating back to the Middle 
Ages, when the teachers and the priests were the only 
people who could speak with authority on matters of 
education.” 

A reformation of our public school system that begins 
with the abolition of home study will certainly be watched 
with interest. The system is said indeed to have its im- 
perfections, but who would have thought that the child’s 
practice of studying lessons at home was the source 
of them! Those medieval priests, it cannot be denied, 
were so hopelessly benighted that they thought sound 
learning to be the result, as a rule, of long, hard study ; 
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moreover, in their simplicity they even believed that study 
of this kind was not always a pleasant amusement, but 
sometimes meant work. Worse still, these medieval priests 
doubtless held that a child’s evenings could hardly be 
passed more profitably than in preparing the next day’s 
lessons. But worst of all, there are men and women 
living to-day, no friends, either, of medieval priests, who 
actually hold the same obsolete opinion. But let no one 
fear that these reactionaries will be able to Oppose suc- 
cessfully the coming “readjustment.” For that beautiful 
tenderness toward childhood which is such a striking 
characteristic of our times, will doubtless prompt the true 
friends of the public school to safeguard our little ones 
effectually against the evils of studying at home. Under 
no pretext whatever must children be permitted to take 
their books from the class-room. Any schoolma’am, 
moreover, who is heartless enough even to suggest that 
one of her goslings might study with profit in the evening 
should be promptly deprived of her position. Unques- 
tionably, the road of learning cannot be made a royal one 
for our children until these medieval abuses are done 
away with completely. 


Crimes of Capital and Labor 


Side by side with the exposure of dynamite plots on 
the part of certain leaders of organized. labor we have 
revelations of equally terrible abuses under various sys- 
tems and practices fostered by capitalistic greed. We 
must, however, carefully distinguish between the indi- 
viduals who make themselves guilty of these enormities 
and the entire class which they represent. Organized 
labor was never on trial in any of the recent labor scan- 
dals, neither is capitalism as such to be condemned be- 
cause of methods which help more than any other cause, 
excepting irreligious education, to breed Socialism in 
our land, The actual harm done in the recent acts of 
dynamiting is insignificant compared with the evils in- 
flicted in certain industries upon helpless women and 
children. Yet even the owners of such enterprises are 
not solely to be held accountable for a system to which 
unregulated competition often drives them and the mad 
cry for dividends on the part of shareholders. 

There is nevertheless a remedy for these conditions. 
It is necessary in the first place for organized labor to 
express itself in no doubtful terms upon the crimes that 
have recently been perpetrated. This, however, is not 
sufficient. Violence must not only be condemned by the 
unions, but the guilty parties must carefully be sought 
out by them, with a sincere desire of bringing them to 
justice, instead of placing obstacles in the way of a com- 
plete investigation. 

In the same manner it is necessary that the strictest 
regulations of law be enacted and relentlessly enforced 
to prevent the barbarities which to-day are still practiced 
in certain industries. Capital no less than labor must see 
to the execution of ‘these. Conditions are neither such 


as Socialism pictures them to be, nor yet as a well- 
meaning optimism often represents them. There are 
bright lights and deep shadows, and it is the duty of 
every citizen to see that the light may ever grow and the 
shadows lessen. 


Political Outlook in Holland 


Of late years Catholics in Holland have been frequently 
twitted by their opponents for their unionizing procliv- 
ities, or, as the Dutch graphically express it, for “fencing 
around” everybody and everything. If imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery, their wisdom in “fencing” 
things has been lately vindicated by their adversaries. A 
union of Protestants is in course of formation whose ob- 
ject is, first, cooperation in matters religious, social and 
political, and secondly, opposition to Radicalism on the 


one hand and to Rome and the Coalition on the other. 


This union was originated in Rotterdam, one of the 
strongholds of the Liberal party, and is admittedly only 
another stratagem resorted to for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the downfall of the present Administration. 

Liberals and Socialists have finally come to an under- 
standing and for the time being have cast their lot 
together. For the nonce their chosen shibboleth is: “Re- 
vision of the Constitution,” and “Universal Suffrage,” 
but in reality they are bent, along with getting control of 
the next House, on making a determined war upon 
religion. 

The battle for political supremacy thus early appears 
to be on in good earnest. The opposition leaders are 
surveying their lines, concocting their plans, forming their 
“combines,” preparing their surprises and refurbishing 
their customary weapons. The campaign of oratory has 
been scheduled for a later date, and political meetings so 
far have been sporadic, but the war has begun in the 
Liberal and Socialist press. in all its fury and bitterness. 
Its papers are filled daily with lies, slander. and misrep- 
resentation, with invective and vilification of the usual 
kind, and all the old hatred is being revived. The comic 
papers of the country, as might be expected, are not be- 
hind in the fray. Sarcasm and ridicule, lampoon and 
pasquinade, all bearing on the coming elections, fill their 
pages every week. Evidently mindful of the killing effect 
of ridicule, Catholics on their side are also provided with 
this effective and in our day almost indispensable means 
of retort. They have started a comic paper called De 
Roskam (the Currycomb). As indicated by its title, it is 
not of the delicate and fine-tooth variety, but of the kind 
guaranteed to wear and best adapted to the rough and 
tumble mode of warfare commonly indulged in by that 
class of publications. 

Of late years political contests in Holland have been 
centered almost without exception in a three-cornered’ 
fight—viz.: between Liberals, Socialists and the Coalition 
party, each presenting their separate candidates. While 
this condition lasted the issue was never much in doubt. 
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But in view of the present combination between Liberals 
and Socialists the Catholic press is not disguising its ap- 
prehension at the gravity of the situation. Nevertheless 
a feeling of genuine confidence generally prevails as to 
the Coalition’s ultimate triumph. But it is frankly ad- 
mitted that whatever may be the final result, the margin 
will be close. This much is certain: the Liberals, if suc- 
cessful, will not be strong enough to run the government 
without the-support of the Socialists, and—there is the 
problem. 


Belgium’s War Worry 


In view of the possibilities of the war that may break 
out in Europe at any moment, little Belgium has been 
looking to her defenses and proposes to put her army on 
a war footing of 340,000 men. It is now 180,000. The 
increase is startling, but of course it represents only the 
number that are to be actually in the field when hostilities 
begin. When that occurs even the most wrathful oppo- 
nent of the measure will not regret that his country will 
be able to give an account of herself. 

The peace footing is not so alarming. At present there 
is an annual call of 16,000 men for military service. Ac- 
cording to the new bill, 33,000 will hereafter have to join 
the ranks. But as the population has increased in the last 
thirty years from 5,600,000 to over 7,000,000, the burden 
imposed will be only in proportion with the growth of 
the country. 

On the other hand, the new measure proposes to pay 
the militia. That of course will be helpful to many a poor 
family, but at the same time it will increase the taxes. 
Moreover, the improvements in the barracks will call for 
a considerable outlay of money ; the officers’ pay is to be 
increased ; the artillery service is to be brought up to date; 
the fortifications are to be improved; and on account of 
the increased cost of living, which has gone up in Belgium 
from 20 to 25 per cent., the commissary department will 
be much more expensive than hitherto. On the whole, 
M. de Broqueville, the Prime Minister, seems to be facing 
a serious political battle even if actual war never comes to 
desolate his country. Like our old colonists in Indian 
times, the nations of Europe are tilling their fields while 
keeping their muskets within reach. Civilization has not 
made much progress along the lines of peace. 


Catholic Lecture Bureaus 


The Catholic lecture bureau inaugurated at Loyola 
University, Chicago, was hailed by America as the. be- 
ginning of a great movement which we hoped would 
spread over the entire country. Between the organiza- 
tion of definite societies, such as the spirit of the recent 
papal encyclical upon the labor question in Germany 
evidently calls for, and our present unorganized condi- 
tion, a system of Catholic lecture bureaus is the first and 
obvious need of our day which cannot be dispensed with 


nor delayed. It is gratifying, therefore, to hear that at 
Canisius College, Buffalo, a lecture bureau upon social 
questions is now likewise under formation, while the 
Catholic Social Service Commission of St. Louis has 
already put a corps of trained speakers into the field. 
To assure to these the needed support a special announce- 
ment was sent by Archbishop Glennon to the pastors of 
the various parishes of the archdiocese of St. Louis to 
be read at the Sunday Masses. In it he says: 

“T am convinced that our people should be con- 
versant with and awakened to their ‘social’ duties as 
Catholics and their ‘social’ rights as citizens. I hope 
for the inauguration in each “parish (at the conveni- 
ence of the parish priest and the lecturers of the 
Commission) of a course of lectures selected from 
the accompanying list. Should there be no hall in 
the parish, the church may be used, especially if the 
lecturers are ecclesiastics. 

“At first these lectures will be received with some 
indifference, and probably by a small audience, unless 
the priests of the parish promote the same with en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, and in advance of the lecture 
itself. We bespeak for the Commission your active 
sympathy and cordial support.” 


The honorarium for these lectures, in every case, is 
only a nominal sum, to be variously expended according 
to the different plans. There is evidently no reason why 
every large city. could not have its own Catholic social 
lecture bureau, which could likewise be made available 
for the smaller towns within the vicinity. So the great 
Catholic social movement, whose need we all realize, 
could most practically be inaugurated to save the souls 
of countless numbers of our working population, who - 
also are in danger of being taken in the toils of So- 
cialism. Though ignorant of its true nature, the liter- 
ature of Socialism which is distributed among them, and 
to which they are urged to subscribe, will soon complete 
the work and rob them of their faith. We heartily wel- 
come the new undertaking and wish it success and in- 
crease, 


The Double Mask 


An ingenuous confession is made by the Socialist 
Appeal to Reason, in its attempt to answer the accusa- 
tion that its former owner and editorial writer, J. A. 
Wayland, who recently ended his life by suicide, was 
likewise the owner of the Menace. 

“About two years ago Comrade Wayland suggested 
to me the advisability of publishing in Girard from the 
Appeal plant, a publication similar to the Menace,’ the 
editor of the Appeal admits, and he adds, “I objected to 
the launching of such a paper, for reasons which are 
quite obvious to any Socialist.” The reasons obvious to 
any Socialist, even the most violently atheistic and bent 
upon the destruction of the Church, were evidently no 
other than that Catholic workingmen might more suc- 
cessfully be entrapped into a movement whose ultimate 
purpose was sufficiently clear to the writer. “Comrade 
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Wayland,” he continues, “then looked about for some 
one else to take up the work which he thought should 
be done.“ Phelps and McClure, of Aurora, Mo., were 
approached by Comrade Wayland, who laid his plan be- 
fore them and agreed to launch the enterprise.” (Dec. 
28, 1912.) 

Comrade Wayland, therefore, the man whose virtues 
the Socialist press proclaimed, and who immediately 
upon his suicide, according to the Appeal and similar 
publications, has already taken his place among the 
Socialist immortals, was confessedly the originator of 
the Menace, which never departed from the policy of 
lying and calumny which he had laid down for it. This 
is the one vital point. The relation of father and child 
between the great Socialist champion and the calumnious 
sheet is, therefore, clearly established. That Wayland 
likewise forwarded the necessary money to enable the 
publishers to begin their work is equally granted. 
Whether he afterwards found the investment a financial 
success, or withdrew his money, is of little consequence. 

The main contention, therefore, regarding the double 
mask worn by the cherished comrade, as by many others, 
is fully substantiated. Acting under the disguise of the 
Appeal, he was assuring his readers that there is no op- 
position between Socialism and Catholicity, and that the 
statements to the contrary emanate from a capitalistic 
Pope, and an ignorant or greedy and cunning clergy. 
This same method of covered warfare was further 
carried on by advertising in his columns the very vilest 
anti-Catholic literature. This means, however, of under- 
mining the faith of Catholic workingmen was not 
sufficiently deadly. The Socialistic brotherhood of the 
Appeal, the chief support of the Socialist candidate 
Debs, permitted their fellow-editor to give full vent to 
their common hatred against the Church by founding the 
Menace, and meanwhile to continue to send forth hypo- 
critical messages of religious neutrality from the 
Appeal. And now, after an end worthy of his life, they 
have set him as a new constellation in the Socialistic 
skies. 

Such is the man who long guided the policy of the 
most successful Socialist publication, and such is the 
policy pursued by the Socialistic press, except where it 
has the courage to appear in its true colors and proclaim 
without any disguise its hatred of the Church. 


———_~ © 


“Cardinal Farley has adopted the practice of saying Mass every 
morning of the week in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. As he 
does not consecrate the wafer no one present receives Holy Com- 
munion.’—New York Herald, Jan. 4. 

This statement is made under the general head of 
“Activities in the Religious Fields.” It is to be re- 
gretted that it is only one example in many of the manner 
in which even the admittedly “great dailies” blunder over 
the description of so ordinary a Catholic ceremony as the 


celebration of a Mass. 


La Liberté Parole, a Francophobe Canadian newspaper 
tells us, lost its offices in Quebec by fire the other day. 
We would not force French on a newspaper that does 
not want it, but we would suggest that decency requires 
a journal of any standing to have somebody within call 
to save it from the idiotic blunder of such a title. 


——___6-@ 6——___— 


Here is the summary way in which the authorities 
settle a strike of hotel waiters in far away Colombo, the 
capital of the Island of Ceylon. Twenty-one dining 
room “boys” of Galle Face Hotel struck work on the 
introduction of Goanese waiters by the hotel officials. 
They were charged with having quitted service without 
notice and sentenced to a fine of twenty-five rupees, or 
in default a month’s imprisonment, and the forfeiture of 
all wages due to them. 


6 o——__— 


There is much popular satisfaction not only in the two 
States concerned, but also in other South American re- 
publics, over the renewal of diplomatic relations between 
Chile and Peru. This removes a war cloud which at times 
threatened to burst over the land. The pacific solution of 
interstate difficulties is attributed largely to the new pres- 
ident of Peru, Dr. Billinghurst. It involves the long dis- 
puted nationality of the districts of Tacna and Arica and 
the conclusion of a treaty of commerce and navigation 
between the two republics. 


——_-e @ o—__—_ 


The editor of the Newark, N. J., Monitor suggests, in 
a controversy over the identity of the writer of a poem, 
“Rabboni,” that the author was the late Rev. Father 
Shea, S.J. A copy of the poem was found on Father 
Shea’s desk when he died, but no one then thought that 
he had composed it. The verses had merely caught his 
fancy, and he kept them at hand. 


UNCLE SAM’S ARMY EXPENSES 


Just at the time of the year when common folks are getting 
ready for holiday relaxation and festivities, Uncle Sam’s big 
printery is put to the test in turning out that peculiar species of 
official literature known to the trade as Annual Reports. They 
form a sort of inventory of governmental activities, and Uncle 
Sam had a standing order to have them ready for inspection by 
the great Congressional eye in the early days of December. 
Great and small, lean or bulky, nicely paragraphed or heavily 
tabulated, some as dry as printers’ ink can make them, others 
as gloriously illustrated as a holiday magazine,—in all their 
variety they come tumbling first into Congress, and then into 
our libraries, some to be chewed and digested, others to be 
labeled and forever laid aside till Doomsday comes to disturb 
their slumbers and to finish their existence. 

Let us take one of them at random. Here is a fifteen-page 
gray-covered pamphlet, the Paymaster General’s report to the 
Secretary of War. A short while ago the office of Paymaster 
of the U. S. Army was merged into the new Quartermaster’s 
Corps, so this may be the last report of its kind. This added 
to the fact that we lately read that 65 per cent. of the entire ex- 
penditures of our Government are for war, past, present or 
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future,-led us to scan this pamphlet closely enough to see that 
Paymaster General George R. Smith has actually accounted for 
the expenditure of $48,705,691.12. This, we take it, is paid in 
salaries to soldiers ready for future war. In fact, the great 
bulk of this huge amount, $45,593,819.20 was paid to our Army. 

The mileage disbursements contain some interesting items, as: 
“Acting as judges at competitions held under the auspices of 
the American National Red Cross”; “Attending annual meeting 
of American Society of Tropical Medicines”; “Attending Ameri- 
can Prison Association”; “Attending Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union”; “Attending Chinese Army Maneuvers”; “Attending 
Coronation of King of Siam’; “Attending Olympic games at 
Stockholm, Sweden”; “Expedition to China”; “Field Service on 
Mexican Border”; “Military Aeronautics’; “Relief of flood 
sufferers in Mississippi Valley,’ etc. Other items are no less 
interesting, but these suffice to show the new fields of work laid 
open to our great soldiery. In time of war they are prepared 
to do deadly work, but in times of peace they are drilled to 
works of skill and philanthrophy by their officers, who travel 
far and wide to keep abreast of the times. But one must read 
between the lines to find all this. 

Take a blue-covered pamphlet, the Annual Report of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy. It is the report of one who 
has used his responsible position to better the conditions of the 
naval prisoner. The flogging system is forgotten forever as 
we read Judge Advocate General Robert L. Russell’s statement 
of the reforms in naval discipline, whereby the naval criminal 
is sent to a State prison with other criminals, while the mere 
breaker of military discipline is sent to the newly established 
“U. S. Naval Disciplinary Barracks” at Port Royal, S. C., and, 
keeping his uniform, the offender is reformed instead of de- 
formed. To quote from the report, “This is, in brief, the prin- 
cipal object of the detention system—to transform the offender 
against law and discipline into a useful member of the service 
instead of simply giving him a term of imprisonment and then 
turning him adrift.” 

The Judge refers to recent legislation by Congress and by 
many States which prevents discrimination against the enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps because of their uniform. 
He feels the discrimination to be unfortunate and unnecessary 
“in view of the excellent character of the young men who are 
now being enlisted, the vast majority of whom are self-respect- 
ing and come from respectable homes.” M. PELLEN, 
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The Names of God and Meditative Summaries of the Divine 
Perfections. By the Venerable Lronarp Lessius, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Rev. T. J. Camppert, S.J. New York: The America 
Press. $1.00; postage 8 cents. 

This well-known volume of Venerable Father Lessius, the 
glory of Louvain’s ancient university, needs, of course, no word 
of commendation from the modern reviewer, That it has held, 
since its appearance three hundred years ago, an honored place in 
the esteem of readers who look for substance in their books of 
spiritual reading is indisputable testimony to the value of the 
volume which the Editor of America has found time to trans- 
late for the benefit of English readers. 

It is almost inexplicable that the book -has never before 
appeared in English. If as the Wise Man tells us: “To know 
Thee is perfect justice and to know Thy justice and Thy power 
is the root of immortality,” an effort surely should have been 
sooner made to put in the hands of English readers this splendid 
spiritual book. The study of the perfections and attributes of 
God is especially efficacious to overcome the irksomeness which 
our natural weakness finds in the contemplation of divine things 
and to make the practice of virtue agreeable and consoling. It 


was this thought which inspired the illustrious author. of the 
original work to compose his treatise on the “Names of God” 
and to condense into a series of “Meditative Summaries” his 
great work on “The Divine Perfections;’ and whether one re- 
gards the beautiful simplicity with which he -expounds the 
‘sublimest doctrines of theology, or the exquisite literary tone 
that marks the flight of his marvellously illumined intellect into 
the divine mysteries one will search in vain for a more helpful, 
or more readable treatise. 

The two parts, into which the book is divided, furnish a 
superabundance of matter for deyout consideration; but it will 
be, unless we greatly mistake, in the “Meditative Summaries” 
especially that readers will recognize a teacher with the mind 
of a seer and the heart of a seraph. These, as the translator 
explains, are in reality “a succint resumé of all the theology 
that had been elaborated and discussed in the disquisitions of 
the first part, combined. with the fervid outpourings of the 
heart in prayer, adoration and love.” 

Father Campbell has done his part extremely well, and his 
reproduction of the peculiar charm of the cumulative style of 
the original in heaping up new thoughts and new aspects of 
things, each following closely on the other and all hurrying 
onward to a sublime and splendid climax, places these studies on 
an exceptionally high plane as contributions to devotional litera- 
ture in English. They will be valuable for spiritual reading and 
meditation, and even for visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
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This, and That and the Other. By Hmazre Bettoc. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

A Miscellany of Men. By Gitpert K. CHESTERTON, Same 
publishers. $1.50. 

The appearance of a book of essays by Mr. Chesterton or 
Mr. Belloc has come to be rather a notable event in the lit- 
erary way. These books are singularly alike and yet interest- 
ingly different, as are the men who wrote them, and one could 
spend a very profitable quarter of an hour comparing the men 
and their books. To begin with the books, they are both col- 
lections of essays—Saturday essays, one easily guesses,. 
written from time to time for the wise London dailies which 
publish such things once a week. They both deal with a wide 
and entertaining range of subjects, as one gathers from their 
titles, which say the very same thjng in different ways. When: 
one opens the books and begins to read one short paper after 
another, and especially if he turns now to this volume and’ 
now to that, he must be struck by the exceedingly close re- 
semblance between these men’s ideas and principles and’ 
points of view. Not, indeed, that each is not intensely original! 
and personal. It would be very hard to find two writers of the 
time whose work bears such striking traces of individual 
thought. Yet they look at the world almost through each other’s 
eyes. It is an open secret, of course, that Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Chesterton are sworn companions, out of print as wellasin, Is. 
it the long give and take of friendly discussion which has 
brought them to think so very much alike on so many funda- 
mental questions of the present and the past? One comes om 
whole paragraphs and even pages which might be changed 
bodily from one volume to the other, and no “higher critic” 
would detect the break. 

Of course there are striking points of difference too, Mr. 
Chesterton, according to his wont, is alarming and discursive, 
and paradoxical, too, beyond the wildness of a dream. He 
breaks asunder in a most neat and workmanlike way the 
Materialistic Theory of History by some chosen meditations. 
on a supposititious “History of Cows.” He reduces the New 
Theology to a very skilful effort to make the poor as meek 
as Buddhists while the rich may be as ruthless as Mahomme- 
dans. He pictures in some really gorgeous paragraphs the 
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frantic poetry of the mackintosh, and pays his compliments to 
the scientists in some illuminating reflections on Sun Myths 
in “The Priest of Spring.” In short, he is the Chesterton with 
whom we are all familiar, charming when one agrees with 
him and entertaining even when one does not. 

Mr. Belloc, for his part, keeps to his own less boisterous 
and exuberant way, of quiet irony and vivid and personal 
descriptions. He is less popular, it may be, but, one thinks, 
more enduring. He wins attention where Mr. Chesterton 
demands and compels it. His range of subjects in the present 
volume is even more various than we find in that of Mr. 
Chesterton, there are tales with and without a moral—"his- 
torical reconstructions,” as the preface tells us, “abstract 
vagaries, stories, jests, the impression of a storm and a dead 
scientist,” and many good things besides. Needless to say, 
the sturdy Catholicity which always marks Mr. Belloc’s writ- 
ings is in evidence here. One remarks, however, in one place, 
a rather noteworthy slip. In the chapter on “Pedants,” Mr. 
Belloc very properly laughs at the Higher Critics for denying 
the authenticity of the Gospel of St. John, “because it hap- 
pens to be cram-full of Christian Doctrine.” He then points 
out that this Gospel, like everything else in the fundamental 
structure of the Faith, has for’ witness the tradition of the 
Church. So far, so good. But to go on as our author does, 
to concede that the Gospels have no historic value apart from 
Catholic Tradition, would be a very serious error indeed, if it 
were literally meant. The truth is, that even if one disregards 
the teaching of the Church, and treats the Gospels as mere 
contemporary records, they surpass in historic value any sin- 
gle document that has come down from so great a distance 
of time. On this point even the pedants are being slowly 
driven by the mere pressure of the evidence to return to the 
traditional view. 

To pass from the books, much as one might like to dwell 
there, to the men themselves, perhaps the most interesting 
reflection one can make upon them at this time is the singular 
value they have, each in his own way, in the field of Catholic 
Apologetics. It was Mgr. Benson, we believe, who called 
attention some time ago in an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
to the very significant circumstance that two of the cleverest 
men in England were devoting themselves might and main to 
upholding the traditional Catholic view. And one might add, 
defending that view on almost every conceivable subject and 
doing it with all the zeal and fury of Crusaders, in the face 
of a hostile or indifferent world. 

The differences in the characters and antecedents of these 
men lends strength, and significance too, to their championing 
of Catholic principle. One is a Protestant by birth, an ag- 
nostic by early choice, whose personal meditations have con- 
vinced him, in theory at least, of the correctness of Catholic 
doctrine. The other drank in his faith with his mother’s milk, 
but the notable point is, that he has found it only confirmed 
and deepened in all his rubbing elbows with the agnostic and 
infidel world. 

They began life, then, from very different angles,—now 
their paths lie parallel with each other and with the straight 
road of orthodoxy. That of two such men, one has gained 
the Catholic view, and the other has so faithfully kept it, 
these things are surely excellent arguments for the soundness 
of the principles they profess. Epwarp F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


Two and Two Make Four. By Birp S. Corer. New York: 
Frank D. Beatty & Co. $1.50. 

It is a rare pleasure for the Catholic reviewer to take in 
hand a book from the pen of a non-Catholic writer whose 
judgments upon the great historic Church of Christ and her 
attitude towards the civil power are so eminently fair as those 


of the present author. The Church, as he proves—setting 
aside occasional lapses of individuals, due mainly to the inter- 
ference of the State with the ecclesiastical power in its own 
divinely appointed sphere—has ever desired to free herself 
from the political trammels cast in her way. Sovereigns and 
States, on the contrary, have no less persistently sought to 
subject her spiritual influence to their own control and to 
make of her their political tool. The bigotry and persecution 
of the past, whether practiced by Protestants or Catholics, 
and even the great causes of the Reformation itself, were 
political and not religious in their source. 

With equal discrimination the author treats the important 
question of the temporal power of the Church. It is precisely, 
as he shows, because the unhampered exercise of her spiritual 
ministration for all nations alike requires a free Church, pro- 
tected from the political intrigues of rulers and common- 
wealths, seeking to use her for their own temporal advantage 
and to the discomfiture of their rivals, that the Popes have 
ever protested against the lawless exploitation of her rightful 
patrimony. 

The book, though by no means intended as a work of Cath- 
olic apologetics, is written from the standpoint of a Christian 
who holds that he will be a better Protestant for being fair 
even towards the Catholic Church. He perceives only too 
clearly that “the political rancor of the fifteenth century has 
power still to compel a nation believing in God and democ- 
racy to turn its youth over to materialism and Socialism”; 
and he knows that not until the ghost of these old-world 
political issues has been banished from the mind of Prot- 
estants can they be brought to concede the justice and neces- 
sity of giving to Catholic and denominational schools in gen- 
eral that support to which they are entitled. The social 
dangers threatening our land can be averted in no other way 
than by religious education, and under the present system 
this is impossible except at the cost of the greatest sacrifices. 
The godless school is the reason for all the crying evils of 
our day; and it is the unfounded prejudice against the Cath- 
olic Church which has led Protestantism to plot unwittingly 
for the destruction of Christianity itself and of all morality. 
That justice to the Catholic schools is in full accord with the 
principles of the Founders of our Republic he clearly shows, 
and at the same time briefly but thoroughly exposes the 
religious menace and economic unreasonableness of Social- 
ism, which already is sapping its strength. 

That Mr. Coler’s work will not be favorably received by 
such as prefer to live in the darkness of their own prejudices 
rather than to acknowledge the light of historic evidence, is 
a foregone conclusion. The day is not as yet past when a 
book can be appraised as brilliant and scholarly for perhaps 
no other reason than that its author has dressed up in the 
latest fashion the old falsehoods against the Church and the 
oft-repeated misinterpretations of her doctrine which a child 
could correct. To draw information from the polluted sources 
from which a former generation drank, and not to give the 
slightest heed to the requirements of a careful and exact 
study of the acknowledged Catholic authorities before decid- 
ing infallibly upon questions of Catholic doctrine or history, 
is not yet considered, even in many university circles, to be 
a transgression against the laws of historic criticism which 
should be punished by intellectual outlawry. The very con- 
trary, in fact, holds true. 

We may instance for this, with Mr. Coler, the case of Mr. 
William Foerster, once noted as the leader of modern ethical 
culture and one of the most prominent rationalists of Europe. 
When later, through contact with Catholics, he became con- 
vinced of the correctness of certain Catholic views and prac- 
tices and had the temerity to express his convictions in cold 
print, he was at once denounced before the rationalistic world 
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as “ultramontane,” “orthodox,” and even—most terrible of all 
—“Catholic.” 

“These years,’ Mr. Foerster writes, “have furnished me 
with many instances of the incredible prejudices with which 
so many ‘unprejudiced’ scholars regard the Catholic Church. 
It is for them an unquestionable dogma that every position 
which she defends is nonsense, disease, superstition. They 
cannot grasp the idea of a really unprejudiced observer ar- 
tiving by impartial research and earnest meditation at the 
conclusion that certain educational ideas of the Roman Church 
are the unavoidable consequences of any science of life and 
soul that penetrates below the surface. Such a concession on 
the part of a non-Catholic is simply unallowable. Truth 
ceases where Catholicism begins. To find truth beyond that 
line is to forfeit one’s title in the aristocracy of science. That 
is the prescribed routine of modern radicalism, and woe to 
the man who leaves the beaten path.” 

This attitude cannot forever continue, and we congratulate 
Mr. Coler for having chosen the better part. Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum! We hope that he will still follow his conclusions 
one step farther. In the meantime his book will do much to 
dispel old prejudices and promote good will, while it is no 
less instructive for Catholics than illuminating for those with- 
out the fold. The raciness of its style and the richness and 
variety of its historic material should make it enjoyable read- 
ing for all. : Tegel 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons has written a note to Mr. 
Bird S. Coler in which he says: 

“Since writing to you yesterday, I have had the great pleasure 
of glancing over your new work, “Two and Two Make Four,” 
and I hasten to express to you how greatly I appreciate it. The 
preface in itself has golden matter incased in silyer, and puts 
clearly the dire effects of a godless school. The other chapters, 
which treat of various live topics are most interesting, and you 
are to be complimented on the scholarly way in which you have 
treated them.” 


The New Light on the Old Truth. By Cuartes ALLEN 
Dinsmore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Intelligent, religious-minded folk will lay down this book 
with a sense of pity and burning indignation. The pity will 
be for “the company of thirty men of affairs prominent in 
business or professional life,’ who chose the author as their 
spiritual guide. The indignation will be directed against a 
minister of the Gospel who gave a stone and a serpent to 
those who besought of him bread and fish.. The author was 
requested by some citizens of a New England town to at- 
tempt “a reconciliation,” of religion and modern science. 
He accepted the invitation and set about the task it implied, 
by practically annihilating religion. One after another, great 
basic dogmas of Christianity are discarded in a fashion quite 
as ludicrous as the tilting of a near-sighted knight in the 
twilight. Thus, Original Sin (p. 10), Hell (oP 413), the-In= 
spiration of Scripture (p. 34), the Authenticity of the Gos- 
pels ,(p. 90), miracles (p. 156), the Divinity (p. 113) and Sin- 
lessness of Christ (p. 117), and other doctrines no less im- 
portant, are either relegated to the limbo of useless en- 
cumberances, or held up to doubt in a most shameless way. 
Indeed Mr. Dinsmore’s pace is faster than that of the higher 
critics and Modernists. His hobbies are of the same species 
as theirs, but his legs are firmer and his lungs stronger. At 
one time he outrides Harnack, at another he scores a point 
on Loisy, and he always keeps a peg or two ahead of all save 
the most materialistic evolutionists. For he at least insinu- 
ates that the soul is not a Heaven-given spirit, but a la- 
borious upgrowth from a thing of earth (p. 142), and he 


pays Plato and St. Paul a compliment in this sentence, ring- 
ing with enthusiastic inspiration: “Life has made the 
journey from the mollusk to the mind of Plato and the heart 
of St. Paul.” Such a sentiment arouses the suspicion that 
some men have not been as fortunate in their origins as the 
above-mentioned. And, of course, descent from another 
species of shell-fish would explain a great deal. 

To substantiate his theology Mr. Dinsmore appeals to his 
“personal experience with God, corrected and validated by 
the experience of countless generations of men, interpreted 
by seers and measured and explained by the words, the 
spirit, the life of Jesus” (pp. 26-27), whom he approaches 
“not by way of the miraculous conception, the  testi- 
mony of the angels and shepherds, the wonderful works of 
healing, or the proofs of the resurrection.” This approach 
is “too shadowy” for him. In Evolution and Personality writ 
large, he finds “another not less glorious than that which 
rejoiced former generations” (pp. 96-97). Comment is almost 
superfluous. Suffice it to say that were such experiences even 
possible to Mr. Dinsmore we would sympathize with him, 
and in the event of their occurrence we would wish him a 
speedy recovery from them. For the rest, it is not difficult 
to understand the empty benches of Protestant churches. 
Sermons and addresses of the kind under review empty the 


souls of men. The other emptiness follows. And the 
preachers are to blame. Their ears are too close to the 
ground. Ineo dle ak 


“The Cardinal’s Calendar,’ for which Father William Liv- 
ingston of St. Gabriel’s, New York, chose, with good judg- 
ment, the quotations from Catholic authors, is so attractive 
in its crimson and gold and its pictures of the Holy Father 
and the four American Cardinals that great numbers of the 
Calendar must have been sold. Barse & Hopkins, 526 West 
26th Street, New York, are the publishers, and sixty cents the 
Price. 


“The Church in New Zealand,” by J. J. Wilson (New Zealand 
Tablet Co., Dunedin), is a valuable historical record in 260 
large and-closely printed pages of the humble beginnings and 
marvelous development of Catholicity in the island Dominion 
of Australasia. In 1828 there was but one Catholic on the island, 
Thomas Poynton, an Irishman; and this pioneer lived to see a 
hundred thousand Catholics grow around him, with four 
bishoprics, over 200 churches, and some six hundred religious 
conducting schools, colleges, academies and numerous benevolent 
institutions. It is an inspiring story of zeal, sacrifice and ac- 
complishment, among aborigines and colonists, in all the varied 
phases of Catholic life. Especially striking is the account of the 
generous and fruitful apostolate of the great French mission- 
aries, always foremost in the evangelization of primitive peoples, 
among the brave tribes of Maori, whose open-hearted welcome 
of the Catholic priests and their teaching was shamefully repaid 
by the irreligious greed and oppression of the Anglo-Saxon 
“civilizers.” Ireland has been long supplying New Zealand, as 
Australia, with priests and teachers, but the memoirs of the 
heroic French pioneers will continue to awaken a thrilling and 
holy interest. The complementary volume, “In the Path of the 
Pioneers” (soon to be published), should add, as does this, a. 
notable chapter to the record of Catholic achievement. 


“Oremus, the Priest’s Handbook of English Prayers” (New 
Woreies ll. er. Wagner), is a handsomely bound, well-printed and 
convenient octavo of 177 pages, containing the prayers at church. 
services, and for all the Sacraments and the humerous occasions 
and necessities mentioned in the ritual, and the prayers and; 
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Litanies connected with the devotions to the Sacred Heart and 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph and many others. It has-also Daily 
Meditations for the month of the Sacred Heart and for the 
May and Oétober devotions, and is fortified by the Imprimatur 
of Cardinal Farley, Archbishop of New York. It is specially in- 
tended for the clergy, but should prove of service to the laity 
as well, being an excellent book for family use. The price, 
$1.50 net, seems somewhat exorbitant. 


uf 


“Some Irish Stories,” by Alice Dease, is one of the latest of 
the London Catholic Truth Society’s cheap but excellent publica- 
tions. Its ninety-six pages, containing eight well-told tales are 
good value for sixpence. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 


Minor Orders. By Rev. Louis Bacuez, S.S. $1.25; Facts and Theories. 


By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle. 45 cents. Polemic Chat. By Edmund 
M. Dunne. 50 cents. 

R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: 
Spiritual Progress: No. II]—From Fervor to Perfection. From the 


French. 2s. 6d. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


Eucharistic Lilies. By Helen Maery. $1.00. 


German Publication: 
Benziger Bros., New York: 


Im Geist des Kirchenjahres. Von Dr. Johannes Gspann, Price 45 cents. 


Pamphlets: 


Barse & Hopkins, New York: 
The Cardinal’s Calendar. 


R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., Londen: 
The Beggar Woman. By Alwyne Compton, 6d 


EDUCATION 


School Training Old and New—Hindrances to Medical Edu- 
cation—The Inter-Collegiate Socialist Society 


Two extremely suggestive statements are offered in Scribner’s 

Magazine for January to the thoughtful educationist. The first, 
that of the writer of the “Point of View” paragraphs, regards 
what many agree to be a generally admitted tenet in the theory 
of the training of young people in America to-day. “I now and 
then find time,” says the observant critic, quoted with approval 
in former issues of America, “in the course of over-busy days 
to stop and marvel at this vast conspiracy against the young, 
more familiarly known as our modern educational system. 
The whole modern system of education seems to me to be based 
on a tremendous fallacy; that is, that life is easy and amusing, 
and that its pupils are but spectators at a show. The extent and 
the variety of mental entertainment provided for the young is 
as astounding as it is enervating. We used to be taught 
that there are certain things to be learned and to be remembered ; 
certain things that are definitely and vitally true, and definitely 
and vitally worth while. We were taught that there is Law, 
something to remember, respect, obey. Surely, even if in certain 
ways conceptions of Law must slowly change, it is good for the 
young to know that Law exists and that life is not all empirical, 
experimental. Our old-fashioned parents seem to have 
understood the necessity of being alert all over a thing 
unknown among our young. They are taught every- 
thing, except how to. pull themselves together, to think and act 
as entities, as personalities.” 

Senator Lodge, in his further instalment of “Some Old 
Memories,” is responsible for the second statement, one, be it 
said, which may fairly be accepted as a legitimate practical out- 
come of the application of the theory ennunciated in the “Point 
of View” paragraphs. “In that old time,” writes the distinguished 
Massachusetts publicist, “which is really not so very old or so 
very distant, but which seems to me to grow more and more 
unreal as I try to reproduce it before the surprised stare of the 
exemplars of modern habits and standards, it was an accepted 


tenet that children not only ought to honor their father and 
mother, but that they owed them a great debt and were bound 
to respect them, to help them, to sympathize with them, and, if 
need were, to care for them. This theory has now been almost 
reversed. The present view seems to be that parents owe an 
unlimited debt to children because they brought them into the 
world, and are bound to defer to them in all possible ways, one 
reason, perhaps, among many more potent, for the decline in 
the size of families. I will go on to say that my own 
generation, owing to this change, has found itself in the sub- 
ordinate and reverential attitude, both at the beginning and at 
the end of life, both as child and as parent.” 

One may be pardoned an expression of regret that Senator 
Lodge does not choose to offer any opinion as to the respective 
methods of the systems. The easy expediency shown in his un- 
concern to decide which is the better fashion, the old or the 
new, is precisely the characteristic that is effecting the harm 
he implies even though he fails openly to condemn it. The re- 
versal of the theory of the old training merits unequivocal dis- 
approval, not a tolerant kindliness of judgment which in reality 
is less kind than the earlier and sterner methods of educational 
training, 


The Creighton Chronicle, an exceedingly well-edited monthly 
published by the Creighton University of Omaha, in its issue of 
December, 1912, contains a timely paper on “Hindrances to 
Medical Education.” Its author, Dr. A. L. Muirhead, for years 
a devoted and successful member of the teaching staff of the 
university’s College of Medicine, is entirely competent to express 
an opinion on the work of some of the inspectors despatched 
by self-constituted supervising bodies whose recent criticisms of 
medical training in American schools have been widely and 
justly resented.. That he has no very exalted esteem of those 
claiming the right to direct the trend of educational forces 
operating in this country to-day is evident from the opening 
paragraph of his paper. 

“One of the difficulties,’ he says, “those engaged in medical 
education have to contend with at the present time, is unneces- 
sary interference with their work on the part of the many so- 
called friends of medical progress. So many suggestions, rec- 
ommendations and imperative requests for changes in time, 
methods, matter and equipment in medical schools are being 
fired at medical faculties from an increasing number of official 
and semi-official bodies that it is no wonder medical instructors 
are at times reduced to the condition of the old man in the 
fable, who tried to please everybody but pleased nobody.” 

Nor should one be surprised that Dr. Muirhead objects to the 
system. Rather is one surprised that he is so mild in his con- 
demnation of a process that, quite as a matter of course, tends 
“toward the elimination of individuality in medical education 
and the building of a system of dogmatic rules and methods, 
precise, complete and unvarying in its operation, which, when 
applied to the raw materials of young manhood, in its infinite 
variety and varying capacity, shall produce a uniform product.” 

Dr. Muirhead, be it noted, writes with the authority of one 
who knows, when he tells us: “The men who inspect medical 
schools for the supervising bodies are sometimes poorly equipped 
for the difficult task and their reports, we fear, are at times 
based on misinformation or actual prejudice. As a result some 
schools are rated at an inverse ratio to their equipment and teach- 
ing efficiency. One representative of a national organization, 
having authority to report on the equipment of medical schools, 
could not tell a tambour from a test tube or a hymograph from 
a kite. Another one spent fifteen minutes in the corridors and 


empty lecture rooms of a college during vacation, and made an 


elaborate report on its lack of teaching facilities. Official bodies 
have declared schools not in good standing when their teaching 
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facilities and staff were above question, at the same time giving 
official recognition to schools of mediocre or inferior grade.” 

These are serious charges, yet they are all the more convinc- 
ing because of the unimpassioned manner in which Dr. Muir- 
head rehearses them—a manner, as the present writer can vouch 
from personal acquaintance with the author of the paper, quite 
in accord with the reputation for cultured scholarship Dr. Muir- 
head enjoys among his professional brethren in the West. The 
strength of his criticism is in no wise impaired by the sane and 
logical suggestion his paper contains of a genuine test of medical 
training in American schools. The idea he proposes is already 
in common use in England and on the Continent and has been 
recently adopted in the Harvard Medical School. 


( 


The fourth annual convention of the Inter-Collegiate Socialist 
Society opened its sessions December 27 in New York City. A 
feature of the first meeting was the reading of an enthusiastic 
report of the progress of the organization read by Harry W. 
Laidler, official organizer of undergraduate chapters of the body. 
The good people of New York will no doubt be pleased to learn 
‘the excellent record which the Socialists have made in the College 
of the City of New York, an institution supported from the 
taxes for education purposes imposed upon them. The report 
from City College was that “the whole institution was Socialistic, 
though there was no strong organization among the students.” 
‘New York University likewise sent in a similarly favorable 
statement. The chapter organized about a year ago in that school 
“has been growing steadily, with the faculty by no means hostile. 
“Several of the faculty, it was said, are members of the chapter. 


Ma Orc. 


ECONOMICS 


Wheat Growers, Railways and Reciprocity 


To buy in the dearest market and to sell in the cheapest is 
‘the very antithesis of economic teaching. This requires every- 
‘body as far as possible to do just the contrary. We say, “as 
far as possible”; for it is obvious that the absolute and universal 
fulfilment of the precept is impossible. If everybody were to 
buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, there would 
be neither cheapest nor dearest in the matter. Hence, only an 
approximate fulfilment is possible, and even this approximation 
supposes :a number of virtues in man controlled by his free will. 
It is very useful to notice this in these days in which an iron 
‘law of necessity is proclaimed for everything, and trade, least 
of all ‘human activities, is supposed to be exempt from its 
operations. : 

We can show the truth of our assertion from the conditions of 
the wheat growers of Western Canada. These are appealing 
constantly to the legislature to free them from the double burden 
‘of the dearest and the cheapest market, by the removal of the 
duties on American farm machinery and the compelling of the 
‘railways to reduce freights on grain. These two things, the 
dearest market for agricultural implements, and the cheapest 
for the sale of their grain, reduce they say, the profits of their 
labor to an unreasonable minimum. Let us see how much truth 
there is in the assertion and how legitimate is the claim for 
relief. / 

“Western farmers have garnered this year two hundred million 
‘bushels of grain.” This statement appears from time to time 
‘in Canadian newspapers. It is absolutely untrue,'and it contains 
in its falséhood the root of all the evils which the western grain 
grower imagines himself to be burdened with. A few farmers, 
‘here and there, garner their crops; and their ever growing 
prosperity is the result of their prudence. The grain grower 
does not garner his crop. “To garner” is to store away in a 
granary; and the western grain grower as a rule has no granary. 
‘How easy would it be to solve most questions, if only men 


would be reasonably careful to express them in exact terms. The 
grain grower cuts his crop with a reaping machine. He lets it 
lie in the field exposed to the weather until he can hire a thrasher 
to thrash it out for him. He may have to wait till midwinter 
for this, but when it is done he carts off his grain to the rail- 
way, provided the roads are passable. At the station he expects 
to find cars waiting for him or at least room for his grain in 
the elevators. If there are no cars and the elevators are full 
he puts his grain off beside the tracks, growling at the tyranny 
of the monopoly that oppresses the poor farmer. In a word, 
he expects the railway companies to “garner” his wheat. The 
consequence is that his grain deteriorates in grade, and he is 
compelled to sell at the brokers’ price, not at his own. By the 
time he has paid his debts the new season is opening. He has 
to borrow for fertilizers or else run the risk of rust, and he has 
to run into debt for. machinery. He could do this more easily 
if the American companies had free entrance, and so he finds 
the duties protecting Canadian manufacturers a grievance. 

If one wishes to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market, he must so arrange his affairs as to be absolutely free 
to buy or sell at his own time. This is what the railway com- 
panies have been telling the wheat growers. The companies have 
no wish to crush the growers; but it is clear that if the latter 
expect to have their crops carried to market with a rush, and 
to have. their grain stored for them until it can be transported, 
they must pay a higher freight than if, storing their own grain, 
they sent it to market according as the demand was favorable. 
The present method requires the companies to provide some 
50,000 cars and 1,000 locomotives for the busy season of three 
or four months, which will be practically idle for the rest of the 
year. Similarly, if one wants machinery cheap he can get it 
if he is ready to pay cash for it and to allow a reasonable time 
for its delivery. The tariff will not prevent the Canadian fac- 
tories from meeting so desirable a customer. It is the hundred 
or the thousand men wanting machinery in a hurry and at long 
credit, just as the season is opening, that congest the business 
and start the cry for reciprocity. 

The grower will be free in these matters only when he con- 
trols his avarice so as to attempt to cultivate no more land than 
is within his power; when, like every other business man, he 
returns a-due proportion of his profits to the land as improve- 
ments. A farmer who can garner 25,000 bushels of wheat, and 
take his time during the winter to thrash it, and ship it when 
convenient, will find himself at the end of the year better off 
by far than his neighbor, who drags 50,000 bushels from the 
soil, to be thrashed when he can hire the machine, and to lie in 
the station elevators or beside the track until the railway com- 
pany can transport it. EDV 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
The Late Father John Gerard, S.J. 


It is not easy to estimate the loss which the Church of 
England has suffered by the death of Father Gerard, writes 
Mr. James Britten in the London Universe of Dec. 20. Few 
men have achieved distinction in so many differing spheres of 
literary work, and no one has ever been more willing to place 
his information at the disposal of any who required it, or has 
been able to present in a more convincing or more attractive 
manner the knowledge he possessed. ; 

It was during his prefectship of studies at Stonyhurst that 
he took up natural history, and in this connection I first be- 
came acquainted with him. He was an excellent type of the 
old-fashioned “naturalist,” as opposed to the specialist who, 
twenty years since more than now, devoted himself rather to 
the intimate knowledge of some minute detail of animal or 
vegetable anatomy rather than to a general acquaintance with 
animals and plants. A list of the Stonyhurst flora, 
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published anonymously, was mainly his work, and the stores 
of information acquired during the Stonyhurst days were 
largely criticised in the series of papers, published first in the 
Month and later in pamphlet form by the Catholic Truth 
Society, and finally brought together in a half-crown volume 
under the title ‘Essays in Un-natural History.” These ap- 
peared at the time when Mr. Grant Allen was greatly in 
vogue. Father Gerard subjected his statements to examina- 
tion by the light of facts, and had little difficulty in showing 
that these did not support the theories which had been based 
upon them. This he was able to do in a style hardly less 
attractive than that of Allen and his followers and allies, and 
even those who were opposed to his attitude and his conclu- 
sions admitted that he spoke with a knowledge which those 
whom he controverted often lacked. He frequently contrib- 
uted reviews to the Journal of Botany, and was a constant attend- 
ant at the meetings of the Linnean Society, of which he became 
a Fellow twelve years ago, often taking part in the discussions at 
the meetings; he attended the first meeting of the present session 
a fortnight before his death. 

Father Gerard’s most important contribution to scientific lit- 
erature was the volume in answer to Haeckel, entitled “The Old 
Riddle and the Newest Answer.” His attitude towards 
evolution was that of one demanding proof; the theory might or 
might not be true, but it certainly had not been proved, and thus 
could not be accepted as a scientific fact. This view was elab- 
orated in others of his papers published by the C. T. S—e. g., in 
“The World and Its Maker,” “What Does Science, Say?” “Evo- 
lutionary Problems,” and others. When Father Gerard joined the 
literary staff at Farm Street and became editor of the Month, his 
interest in natural history showed no relaxation as was in- 
stanced by an interesting paper in the Month on the dispossession 
by crows of the rooks in the gardens of Gray’s Inn. During the 
term of his provincialship (1897-1900) he visited British Guiana, 
which is in the English Province; here he fully availed himself 
of the opportunities presented of observing the habits of ants and 
other creatures, taking copious notes, which would be well worth 
publishing. 

A list of Father Gerard’s contributions to the publications of 
the Catholic Truth Society would give some notion of the wide 
range of his knowledge, but would convey no adequate idea of 
the value of his services to that body. From the very foundation 
of the C. T. S., the Fathers of the Society of Jesus have been 
among its keenest and warmest supporters, beginning with Father 
Richard F. Clarke. He had a singularly clear and in- 
cisive literary style, as his various pamphlets abundantly testify. 

The C. T. S. publications from Father Gerard’s pen include, 
besides the scientific contributions already mentioned, matters 
dealing with history and controversy, as well as a biography of 
Lapparent in Sir Bertram Windle’s “Twelve Men of Science.” 
His important work on “The Gunpowder Plot,” which attracted 
much attention at the time of its publication and has greatly mod- 
ified the generally accepted account of the event, is summarized 
in the pamphlet bearing the same title; others deal with questions 
of Church and State in France. More than one Protestant fiction 
has been exposed by him—e. g., a libellous attack on the French 
clergy, entitled “Rome’s Appalling Record”; the spurious “Jesuit 
Oath,” and “Secret Instructions of the Jesuits” ; other forms of 
calumny are dealt with in “John Foxe and His Book of Mar- 
tyrs” and “Bogeys and Scarecrows”’—an analysis of H. Seton 
Merriman’s novel, “The Velvet Glove.” Numerous shorter con- 
tributions on similar matters appear in The Antidote, the first 
series of which Father Gerard edited for the C. T. S. Space will 
not allow me to deal with his other literary contributions. 

We may look to his brothers in religion for a more complete and 
adequate presentment of one whose life has been spent in loyal 
service to the Society of which he was an ornament, and of the 
Church of which he was so devoted a member. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


On December 30, the first of the new buildings of Canisius 
College, Buffalo, N. Y., was dedicated by the Right Rev. 
Charles H. Colton, Bishop of the diocese. The exercises were 
begun with the celebration of a solemn high Mass by the Rev. 
Anthony Maas, S. J., Provincial of the New York-Maryland 
Province. In the afternoon the building was open for public. 
inspection, and at 5 o’clock academic exercises were held in 
the large lecture room, at which the alumni and college stu- 
dents appeared in cap and gown. An English ode written 
by one of the faculty was read by Charles Martina, and a 
Latin poem, also written by one of the faculty, was read by 
John Christmas. 

The president of the college, Rev. A. A. Miller, S.J., in his 
remarks explained that, the college will be devoted to the 
teaching of art and science. As religion is an essential of edu- 
cation, he said, it will be an important factor, and while the 
institution will be Catholic in every respect, such teaching 
will not be to the exclusion of those not of that religious 
belief. 

Bishop Hickey of Rochester delivered an address on edu- 
cation and its essentials, paying tribute to the Jesuits and 
particularly to the president and faculty of Canisius College. 
“This college,” he said, “is a fitting monument to the intelli- 
gence, zeal and genius of that body of men who for more 
than three centuries have labored for the uplift of mankind.” 

Bishop Hickey spoke of the influence of the parent on the 
child and the teacher on the student. Parents, he said, are 
the most influential teachers in the world because the impres- 
sion they make upon the character of their children is indeli- 
ble. A most powerful factor is the teacher, he said. “He may 
be known to possess not only knowledge, but the best that is. 
expected in a man, for character is greater than intellect; 
religion is more than morality, and a great heart is more tham 
a bright mind.” 

Unless virtue is the groundwork of education it cannot be 
perfect, declared Bishop Hickey. “God is the author of the 
virtues which I have enumerated,” he said, “and without Him 
we cannot think of them in a concrete form.” 

The next speaker was Mayor Fuhrmann. “Speaking for 
myself personally and for the city officially,” said he, “T ex-. 
tend to the board of trustees of Canisius College and to every- 
body else concerned my sincere congratulations on this splen-. 
did achievement in constructing and furnishing this modern 
and artistic building. The raising and expending of $175,000: 
for higher education in Buffalo is a notable event. Buffalo. 
appreciates every effort made to increase and enrich the edu- 
cational culture of our people. Situated as this building is. 
on the chief thoroughfare approaching our great city—a city 
of infinite variety and diversity in human life, it will afford 
the young men preparing for their life work a vision of the 
complex and wonderful world in which they live. A straight 
and beautiful street it is—actually and potentially—and I 
know that the future sons of Canisius will guide and direct 
their aspirations in harmony with these lines. Thus will they 
honor their alma mater and bless the whole family of man- 
kind.” 

On behalf of the University of the State, of which he is a 
Regent, Mr. Adelbert Moot told the president of the college 
that every effort of Canisius toward higher education will be 
supported by the State. He emphasized the necessity of re- 
ligion in education as well as in everyday life. 

“The State feels deeply in sympathy with all religious edu- 
cation and leaves its institutions free to impart it,’ said he. 
“Tt recognizes the worth of education of this kind, for it is. 
known that if a man is devoted to his religion it is likely that 
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he will become a good citizen, and if he is not it is probable 
that he will be lacking in citizenship.” 

Father Miller contrasted the utterances of Mr. Moot and 
the policy of the French authorities. “In France,” he said, 
“the teaching is positively atheistic in the government 
schools.” 

Brief addresses were made by Father Maas, S.J., and Joseph 
A. Wechter, President of the Alumni of the college. A Greek 
poem was then sung by the glee club and the exercises ended 
with the unveiling by Colonel John L. Schwartz of the tablet 
containing the names_of those who contributed $1,000 or more 
to the building fund. 

Since the dedication Father Miller has been succeeded as 
rector of Canisius College by the Rev. G. J. Krim, S.J. 


Bishop Budka, Canada’s new Ruthenian prelate, was for- 
mally installed at Winnipeg on December 22, when he an- 
nounced the entire submission and transfer of church prop- 
erty of the Independents of St. Vladimir Church, Winnipeg. 
The pastor, Father Krasicki, made his profession of faith and 
swore to canonical obedience. There was a dinner following 
the installation, Archbishop Langevin and many other Latin 
dignitaries assisting. Bishop Budka toasted the Pope, King 
George and the Canadian hierarchy in Latin. The Basilian 
Provincial, Very Rev. S. Dydyk, in Ruthenian, and Arch- 
bishop Langevin in French, proposed Bishop Budka’s health 
enthusiastically. Afterwards Bishop Budka proposed the 
Ruthenian Primate’s health. After each toast “Mnohaya 
Lita” were sung. In the evening, at a concert given by the 
school children, addresses were presented to the new bishop 
and he responded feelingly. 

According to the census of 1911 there are 215,000 Ruthenians 
in Canada, principally in the northwestern provinces. The 
figures for each province follows: Manitoba, 63,000; Sas- 
katchewan, 62,000; Alberta, 53,000; British Columbia, 12,000; 
Ontario, 9,000; Quebec, 8,000; the remaining provinces along 
the Atlantic coast contain some 8,000 more. They are largely 
engaged in farming, there being 77,000 settled on their own 
farms in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta. 


SCIENCE 


The invisibility of icebergs at night, is interestingly discussed 
in a recent bulletin of the United Statés Hydrographic Office. 
Dr. Abbott H. Thayer, the author, contends that on a clear, 
moonless night and often on a moonlit night, a steamer might 
Tun very close upon an iceberg without the slightest sight of it. 
It is a matter of easy observation that it is the most nearly hori- 
zontal top surfaces of a berg, the snowy roof, or other 
white object that receive the most skylight, and in conse- 
quence most closely match it. It follows that with the aver- 
age silltop shape of an iceberg it will be the highest ex- 
panses that are surest to be indistinguishable. These 
expanses constitute the contour that the watch would 
espy, were the berg visible, and with these effaced, the berg is 
optically as if it were not. Even when a near berg is not tall 
enough to stand out against the sky, to the eyes of the watch 
its top will of necessity be looked at against the most distant 
part of the sea; and this part averages, especially in calm weather, 
brighter than the nearer water; and a sky-matching berg top 
could not often be distinguished from it more readily than from 
the sky itself. With a berg’s top invisible against the heavens, 
if its lower parts maintain the roof-like slant of the tip clear 
to the water-line, these lower parts will stand out somewhat 
brighter than the sea, yet not so as to materially help detection. 
On the other hand, the nearly vertical character of the 
berg’s lower parts darken it on. an average just enough 
to make this part as fatally match the water as its top matches 


the sky; in either case a night object’s top contour is so 
important a part of its whole visibility that without the aid of 
the visibility of this upper outline one could not count on de- 
tecting the remainder. 


The Crocker Land Expedition, under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History and the American Geo- 
graphical Society, will start northward in July next. With this 
expedition a new departure in Far North research will be in- 
augurated. It is the intenion of the explorers to carry with 
them a seismograph and to establish a station at their head- 
quarters. The instrument will be loaned by the Georgetown 
University Seismic Observatory and will be in charge of Ensign 
Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N. F. Tonporgr, s.J. 


PERSONAL 


The inauguration of Eugene N. Foss as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, says the Springfield Republican, was “cordial but not 
exuberant, as it was in the case of Lieut.-Gov. Walsh, in an un- 
usual degree. His is the rising sun, and it was evident that 
he is the man to command enthusiasm and to bring out much 
applause. He is a man of exceptionally fine public presence, 
and it is easy for a crowd to throw up its hats and raise its 
acclaim for him. His appearance is the most formidable fact 
in the way of Republican success next fall in the State cam- 
paign which has yet come into view, and it is already clear 
that the tradition against the first Catholic Governor will have 
to be worked hard to overcome the personal merit and popu- 
larity of Walsh.” 


Bishop McDonnell formally announced a gift of $200,000 to the 
Charities under his jurisdiction in the diocese of Brooklyn. The 
donor is Mr. Robert Furey, the octogenarian son of one of the 
founders of St. James’, the first Catholic church erected on 
Long Island, The bishop also confirmed the recent statement 
that Mr. and Mrs. James Shevlin are to build a nurses’ home 
for St. Mary’s Hospital and also have paid off a mortgage of 
$15,000 on the house of the Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor. 


Father~Lehmkuhl, S.J., the distinguished writer on moral 
theology, lately celebrated his golden jubilee as a priest in the 
quiet cloister at Valkenburg, Germany. Born in 1834 at Hogau, 
in Westphalia, he entered the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus, 
at Munster, in 1853, and made his theological studies at Bonn, 
Minster and Paderborn. He was ordained a priest in 1862. His 
famous “Theologica Moralis” appeared in 1883. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J., died in London on December 6. 
Born’at Shrewsbury in 1836, he studied at Ampleforth College, 
then at Ushaw, where he remained ten years completing his 
studies at the English College in Rome. Ordained at John 
Lateran’s in 1859, he worked for seven years on the mission 
at Harrowgate before entering the Jesuit novitiate at Roehamp- 
ton in 1868. Father Goldie served in succession on the mis- 
sions at Farm Street, Manchester, Preston, and Wakefield. 
On several occasions he acted as chaplain on troop ships go- 
ing to India. He devoted much time to literary work, con- 
tributing to the Month and various other periodicals. “Several 
religious biographies of which he is the author have enjoyed 
considerable popularity—“St. Alphonsus Rodriguez,” “St. John 
Berchmans,” “St. Stanislas Kostka,” “Blessed Anthony Baldi- 
nucci,” “The: First Mission to the Great Mogul.” He also 
edited a new edifion of Cepari’s “Life of St. Aloysius.” Dur- 
ing the later years of his life he worked assiduously on behalf 
of Catholic sailors, by which he earned the title of the “Sailor’s 
Friend.” He retired to St. Beuno’s College in 1909. 
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CHRONICLE 


Arbitration of Canal Tolls—President Taft is willing 
to submit to arbitration the question at issue between 
Great Britain and the United States over Panama Canal 
tolls, but he does not favor arbitration by the Hague 
tribunal. The President would prefer a special board of 
arbitration composed of an equal number of citizens of 
the two countries. To his friends he has expressed the 
view that at the Hague all Europe would be against this 
nation, because all Europe is interested in Panama tolls 
just as much as England. In a court in which only Great 
Britain and the United States were represented there 
would be a much greater chance of a fair decision. 


Goethals’ Nomination Barred—The President has 
abandoned his intention of nominating Colonel George 
W. Goethals as Governor of the Panama Canal Zone and 
of putting into effect at once the plan of reorganizing the 
canal territory. The canal act specifically delegates to 
the President authority to abolish the Canal Commission 
and to create in its stead by executive order the perma- 
nent form of government whenever in his judgment “the 
Panama Canal shall be sufficiently advanced toward com- 
pletion to render the further services of the Canal Com- 
mission unnecessary.” Owing to the reported opposition of 
Democratic Senators, the President has decided to leave 
the appointment to his successor. Democratic Senators 
deny that the question of patronage is at the bottom of 
the opposition to the proposed nomination of Colonel 
Goethals as Civil Governor. They say there is no neces- 
sity for the change at this time and that it is due to the 
members of the present Canal Commission that they be 
left in control until the waterway is completed. 
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‘““Corners’’ Declared Criminal.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Patten cotton pool case ren- 
dered a vastly important decision extending the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust law, and held that a corner in 
any commodity that enters into general use or is trans- 
ported in interstate commerce amounts to a restraint of 
trade, and is a criminal offence under the Sherman Act. 
As a result of this decision, James A. Patten, and those 
associated with him in the scheme to corner the cotton 
market of 1910, which is said to have netted them $10,- 
000,000, will have to stand trial on criminal charges. 
The decision affords a remedy which the State and Fed- 
eral Governments have long been seeking against specu- 
lative market manipulation, and paves the way for the 
issuance of injunctions to prevent the cornering of the 
market in any commodity in the future. 

Union Pacific Plan Rejected.—As an addendum to its 
opinion ordering the dissolution of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific merger, the Supreme Court re- 
jected the plan of dissolution proposed by the railroads. 
The Court held that the simple process of transferring 
or selling the Southern Pacific stock to the Union Pacific 
stockholders would not so effectually end the combina- 
tion as to comply with the order made by the Court. 
The Union Pacific interest maintained that the proposed 
plan followed exactly the precedent set by the Supreme 
Court in previous similar dissolutions, such as those of 
the Northern Securities Company and the Standard Oil 
and American Tobacco companies. The Supreme 
Court’s decision supports the contention of Attorney- 
General Wickersham, that in the present instance the 
dissolution would not be achieved by the plan proposéd 
by the Union Pacific for the distribution of the Southern 
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Pacific stock. The case will go back to the District Court 
of Utah, in which the suit originated, for that court to 
enforce the decree of dissolution directed by the Supreme 
Court. 


Joan of Arc Exhibition—The 501st anniversary of 
the birth of Joan of Arc was observed in New York, on 
January 6, with the formal opening of a Joan of Arc 
exhibition in the galleries of the American Numismatic 
Society. The exhibition includes more than a thousand 
articles, which have been gathered from the cabinets 
of prominent collectors, both in this country and in 
Europe. There are fourteen pieces of statuary, besides 
paintings, coins, etchings, engravings, books, manu- 
scripts, play bills and porcelains, all dealing either with 
Joan of Arc, or with those of her contemporaries whose 
acts affected her career. The ceremonies attending the 
opening were held under the auspices of the Joan of Arc 
Statue Committee, the Museum of French Art, the 
French Institute in the United States, and the American 
Numismatic Society. The exhibition is a part of a 
movement to raise a fund to erect a monument in New 
York in memory of the Maid of Orleans. 


Canada.—The St. Lawrence is now closed with ice, 
having remained open to a later date than for many 
years. Two vacancies in the Senate among the Lib- 
erals have to be filled. Conservatives will, of course, be 
appointed. These, with the six new Senators from the 
western provinces, will reduce the Liberal majority to 
35. Still, unless the Borden ministry remains in power 
for some years, it is not likely that the parties will be 
constituted normally in that chamber. There is, there- 
fore, a growing opinion that some reform of the Senate 
is necessary to prevent the enormous preponderance of 
one party that results now when that party is for many 
years in possession of the government, since such a pre- 
ponderance makes the Senate inefficient, as it cannot use 
a majority, built up in years long past, to reject the 
measures of a government which has the present con- 
fidence of the country. Delegates from Jamaica are 
coming to concert measures for the development of 
trade between the two countries. At present the 
interests of the United States are firmly established 
in the colony, and experience shows that under such cir- 
cumstances a change is very difficult——There is a pro- 
ject for a railway from Quebec to Cape St. Charles on 
the Labrador coast, and the erection of a port there. 
This would reduce the sea passage from England to 
1,800 miles, but it would include a transfer to the rail 
and a journey on it of two days. It does not seem likely 
that passengers would care to make the change, especi- 
ally during the long winter season, while as for freight, 
the route could be used only for that which would come 
through by rail from the west. For wheat, etc., coming 
through the Great Lakes the change to rail at Montreal, 
instead of to steamer going direct to Europe, would be 


an unsurmountable difficulty, the same that has hindered 
the development of the ports in the Maritime Provinces. 


Great Britain.—The Unionist practice—it can hardly 
be called a policy—of ineffectual blustering, which has 
ruined its chances of success that seemed so favorable a 
few months ago, is dying out. Despite their protests that 
they would never lick stamps for Lloyd George, one or 
two prosecutions killed their courage, and they are now 
playing Pistol to the Chancellor’s Fluellen, and the In- 
surance Act is working as smoothly as could be expected, 
considering its intricate nature. The Medical Association 
spurned all the Government’s offers till suddenly individ- 
uals began to come in ready to work under the Insurance 
Act, and though the Association still maintains a bold 
front, numbers of its members are applying to be released 
from their pledge to follow it. This the Association re- 
fuses to grant, but the doctors are releasing themselves 
daily. In many places a sufficient number have come 
forward to work the Act, and it seems likely that in 
a short time the opposition of the profession will be as 
dead as the resolution not to lick stamps. The split in 
the Unionist party over food taxes is supposed to have 
been healed, Resolutions pledging fidelity to Bonar Law 
and asking that food taxes be left to the Imperial Con- 
ference are being passed. On the other hand, it is 
said that he will resign the leadership of the party, assign- 
ing as his reason the strain it puts upon his health. This 
confirms the estimate of the true meaning of the move- 
ment which we published last week. The signals at a 
station of the Great Northern Railway were displaced 
lately and a paper was attached to them declaring that 
the only way to stop such evils was to give votes to 
women. The signalman was able to put things right 
before an accident occurred. The judges are continuing 
the very useless practice of imposing sentences of sev- 
eral months’ imprisonment with hard labor upon the 
militant suffragists, who, it is morally certain, will be out 
of prison in less than as many weeks, and will do no 
hard labor at all. It is rumored that the suffragists have 
organized a plot to kidnap a cabinet minister. It seems 
scarcely probable. On the other hand, experience shows 
that it is difficult to fix any limit for their lawless designs. 


Ireland.—An important amendment to the Home Rule 
Bill was carried January 7 by 381 to 81, providing pro- 
portional representation for constituencies which return 
three or more members. The object is to secure repre- 
sentation for minority parties. It will affect Dublin and 
some of the Northern counties, and the cities of Dublin, 
Belfast and Cork. In the original scheme Nationalists 
alone would be elected in Dublin and Cork, and Unionists 
only in Belfast. Now the voters will indicate their order 
of choice of ‘tandidates, the surplus vote of the leading 
candidate to be distributed among the others who have 
sufficient votes to qualify, and so on. Mr. Redmond’ sup- 
ported the amendment, feeling justified in sanctioning 
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“this narrowed and limited experiment” by the desira- 
bility of securing representation for both parties in all 
the provinces at the first national election. The debate 
on third reading was fixed for January 14-17, and the 
discussion will open in the House of Lords January 20. 
As to the future fate of the Bill, the Irish Times, the 
leading Unionist paper in Ireland, referring to Mr. Law’s 
food-tax speech, says: “It is just possible that Ulster, 
discouraged by what it would regard as the stupidity and 
possibly the selfishness of the Unionist leaders, would 
give up the long fight and accept the Act without a strug- 
gle.” ——By the succession of the Marquis of Hamilton 
to the Dukedom of Abercorn, the seat in Parliament for 
Derry City becomes vacant, and Mr. Shane Leslie, who 
was defeated at the last two elections by narrow major- 
ities, becomes again the Nationalist candidate. There is 
now but the difference of a few votes between the two 
parties on the register, and there is every prospect of 
Mr. Leslie’s election. This would give the Nationalists 
a majority in Ulster, the figures during the vacancy be- 
ing 16 to 16. The result either way, it is said, will have 
a telling effect on the fortunes of the Home Rule Bill. 
The restrictions laid by the English Board of Agri- 
culture against the Irish cattle trade since June have 
worked great injury to Irish farmers and the country 
generally, and the agitation against their injustice has 
been renewed on a large scale, especially against a new 
provision that Irish cattle, though passed by the Irish 
Board, shall be detained twelve hours after landing in 
England. The Irish Unionist members have agreed to 
cooperate with the Nationalists in putting the cattle regu- 
lations on the same footing in Ireland as in England. 


The Balkans.—Up to January 13 the parleys about the 
war claims were without result. The chief difficulty in 
the way of a settlement regarded the possession of 
Adrianople. Sir Edward Grey proposed that it should 
be left to the Turks, but should be dismantled, ceasing 
thus to be a fortress. Another scheme was to cede it to 
Bulgaria, while leaving to the Porte extraterritorial juris- 
diction over the mosques and religious places. It was 
implied, moreover, that if the Porte persisted in main- 
taining its claim to the city it would be forced to desist 
by the Powers. The possession of the Islands is another 
source of trouble. Dividing them up between Turks and 
Greeks would lead to an endless series of conflicts. 
Others maintain that all of those not given to Greece 
should be made autonomous. In the third place, the atti- 
tude suddenly assumed by Albania has caused consider- 
able alarm. The Albanian envoys are not satisfied with 
the gift of autonomy, but demand Monastir, Uskub and 
Scutari. The reason prompting these extravagant de- 
mands is so far a mystery. The fall of Adrianople by 
starvation, which was hoped for as a solution of the 
difficulty and was hourly expected, has not yet occurred. 
On the other hand, Servia, from which so much trouble 


was expected, has made a great step in the direction of | 
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peace by promising to evacuate the towns on the Adriatic 
as soon as peace is declared. It is beginning to be asserted 
that the Powers are absolutely determined not to allow 
a renewal of hostilities. On January 10 it was declared 
by one authority that Adrianople would certainly be 
ceded to Bulgaria and that the only real diffculty left in 
the way of a settlement is the disposal of the AXgean 
Islands. Meantime the mobilization of Rumanian troops 
and the supposition that they are intended to invade Bul- 
garia has caused some excitement. Rumania had agreed 
to remain neutral in the war, but when it saw that the 
Turks were being beaten, offered assistance to the Allies,. 
which was refused. Jt now demands some of the Bul- 
garian territory. Who is backing the claims of this prin- 
cipality is not known. The naval demonstration of the 
Powers to warn Turkey to desist from its demands has 
some appearance of being inaugurated by the mobiliza- 
tion of the Russian fleet. If the demonstration takes. 
place, Russian vessels will appear in the Black Sea 75 
miles to the northwest of Adrianople, while those of the 
other nations will gather at the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles. The losses of the Greeks in their recent fight 
at Janina were very heavy. It is said that they lost no: 
fewer than 7,000 killed and wounded. The fortress has 
not yet been taken. 


France.—It has been decided in court that married’ 
women have no right to spend more on dress than on 
house rent. The decision was made in the case of a 
woman who paid $800 a year for her house, yet who. 
ordered dresses and furs to the amount of $2,750—— 
Besides Poincaré and his rivals who aspire to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, a certain Mlle. Denizard, a prom- 
inent feminist, proposes to stand for the office. There is 
nothing in the Constitution to prevent her from being 
elected. She has no hope whatever of succeeding, but 
she advances her claim in order to declare that the 
630,000,000 francs which French women pay in taxes 
entitle them to 70 seats in the parliament. The usual 
interest of the people in subscribing to Government loans. 
has for some reason suddenly slackened. The loan of a 
million bonds of $100 each at 314 per cent. was taken up- 
by the leading banks. Morocco is not yet subdued.. 
On January 10 a battle was fought twenty miles from: 
Mogador, the city to which the recently rescued French: 
troops had been conducted. The French acknowledged’ 
12 killed and 60 wounded, and the Moors are said to have: 
been routed with a loss of 500 killed. A great change: 
in public sentiment must have taken place. The most 
famous anti-Dreyfus witness, Lieutenant-Colonel du Paty 
de Clam, has been reinstated in his former position in 
the army. 


Spain—A meeting of Conservative Senators and’ 
Deputies was held in Madrid on January 8, in which 
they passed a vote declaring their loyalty to the King 
and the monarchy and naming Maura as chief of the 
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party. It was believed that Maura would refuse to return 
to politics, but he has since accepted the leadership of the 
party, which is very much disunited, and possibly this 
disunion will be increased by the fact that the new anti- 
clerical Premier Romanones announces that diplomatic 
relations are to be resumed with the Vatican, and the 
Cabinet is at present actively engaged in selecting an am- 
bassador. ; 

Belgium.—The three daughters of the late King Leo- 
pold had sued for their share in their father’s Congo 
estate, and the Minister of Justice proposed to them to 
accept $7,500,000 as a settlement. To this they demur 
and have resolved to let the Court decide. It is said that 
they demand the entire African estate, which is valued 
at $10,000,000, 


Holland.—_The Prime Minister, Mr. Heemskerk, on 
December 13 last, made a notable speech in the Second 
Chamber of the Dutch Parliament. In it he reviewed 
the several bills introduced by the Administration during 
the present session and promised the introduction of 
others, such as a bill for revision of the tariff and for the 
increase of teachers’ salaries. With caustic wit and burn- 
ing sarcasm he scored the Opposition for its obstruction- 
ist tactics. He eloquently described the Government’s 
successful efforts in strengthening the country’s defenses, 
and showed it to be the Coalition’s foremost aim to legis- 
late in the interest of the entire country and while doing 
so steadily to refrain as much as possible from interfering 
with the rights and liberties of any of its citizens. 


Germany.—The German ambassador at the Quirinal, 


Ginther Gottlieb von Jagow, has been appointed succes- 
sor to v. Kiderlen-Waechter as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. For reasons of health, Herr v. Jagow 
first refused the proffered honor, and accepted it only 
upon the strong insistance of the court. The same rea- 
son had previously induced the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Herr Zimmermann, to decline 
to serve. Herr Zimmermann is willing, however, to re- 
tain his present position and to place his experience and 
tried service at the disposition of the new incumbent in 
office. The press is very reticent regarding the appoint- 
ment, since it is difficult to conjecture what its outcome 
may be. Herr v. Jagow has hitherto not been greatly in 
the public eye. He was born at Berlin, June 23, 1863, 
and studied law and diplomacy at Bonn, where he was 
particularly active in the “Borussia” corps, to which the 
Emperor and the Imperial Chancellor belong. He is 
lieutenant of a hussar regiment and began his diplomatic 
service at Rome in 1895 as attaché to the German am- 
bassador. After various diplomatic positions he was 
made ambassador to Luxemburg in 1907 and received 
his appointment at the Quirinal in 1909. The German 
Antarctic expedition under Lieutenant Filchner an- 
nounces from Buenos Ayres its discovery of new land, 


‘his death had actually occurred. 


to which it has given the name of Prince Luitpold Land, 
after its patron, whose death occurred while the expedi- 
tion was pursuing its explorations. A new ice barrier 
has likewise been discovered and was named after the 
German Emperor. The object of the expedition was to 
explore the Antarctic land region and determine whether 
it is a continent or consists only of separate ice-locked 
islands. Captain Vasel, commander of the Deutschland, 
died during the expedition. Motor sleds and other power 
machines are said to have been here employed for the 
first time in the history of such explorations. On 
March 10 the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 


‘Emperor Wilhelm I is to be solemnized in all the garri- 


soned towns by religious services, in which all the troops 
are to participate. The Emperor’s own jubilee is to be 
specially commemorated by permanently beautifying the 
capital city and developing its educational facilities. 


Austria-Hungary.—In spite of official denials, the 
false rumors concerning the Emperor’s health continued 
for a long time, and it was even seriously believed that 
The aged ruler had 
suffered only from a slight hoarseness, owing to the deli- 
cate condition of his throat——There is a notable move- 
ment in favor of a greater Albania. The Austrian press 
considers such a development to be a political necessity 
of the day. The newly expanded Albanian State is to 
be placed upon a war footing sufficient for self-defence, 
and thus is to be made a powerful factor in maintaining 
the international equilibrium. At a,conference of the 
various Ministers of Austria and Hungary a report was 
made by the new Minister of War giving the detailed 
expenses of the army. Seven million crowns a month 
are being expended for the support of the 130,000 men 
called into camp. Together with the expenditure for 
horses and transportation, the total cost has amounted to 
one hundred million crowns. To this must be added the 
price of winter clothing for the soldiers, of airships and 
general equipment, amounting to one hundred and fifty 
millions, while another two hundred million crowns were 
needed for the artillery. The navy, in the meantime, is 
demanding the immediate construction of two large bat- 
tleships. Such to the present date has been the cost of 
the Austrian mobilization. The latest achievement of 
the Hungarian stage-hero, Count Tisza, the President of 
the Hungarian Ministry, is the fighting of a series of 
duels. Suicides in Austria-Hungary in 1912 numbered 
1,558, as compared with 1,406 in 1911. The increase 
was mainly among females. There was also a constant 
increase in the number of child suicides, the youtigest of 
whom was a girl of 9. Alienists ascribe this unhappy 
feature to some fault in the system of modern educa- 
tion and mode of living. The favorite form of self- 
destruction seemed to be hanging. The most frequent 
motive assigned for the acts were ill health, disappoint- 
ment in love, and privation. Seventeen children killed 
themselves because they failed in their work in school. 
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, QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


God and Science 


Galen, once made the remark, that to describe the 
functions of our bodily organs was to chant a hymn of 
Praise to the Divinity. Leibnitz, the Doctor Universalis 
of science, made the saying of the Grecian sage his own 
and expressed the earnest wish that some learned physi- 
¢ian would take him as the subject of this Hymnus Deo. 
The Russian physiologist, Elie de Cyon, flatters himself 
that he has, in some measure at least, carried out this 
wish in his latest work, “God and Science,” a good 
German translation of which. has recently appeared in 
Leipsic. 

Elie de Cyon is eminently qualified to discuss the re- 
lation of science to religion, for he has spent nearly fifty 
years of his life in the study of the most mysterious 
organs of the human body, and his investigations have 
been crowned with extraordinary success. No one will 
seriously deny him a foremost place among the masters 
of physiology. 

In the first part of “God and Science” de Cyon ex- 
amines the “Psychology of the Great Scientists,” the 
founders and promoters of every branch of modern 
natural science. By following,the paths these master 
minds went, he says, we approach ever nearer to the 
eternal truth, only we must not suffer our vision to be 
obscured by the short-sighted minds of inferior rank 
who everywhere spy out and emphasize what is negative, 
who see in the progress of science merely the surrender 
of the imperfect notions of other days, and in the face 
of the last reasons of things take refuge in doubt or 
denial. 

The contemplation of the unchangeable laws that 
govern the physical world brought the greatest of the 
heroes of science to their knees in adoration of the 
‘Creator. Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Keppler, Leibnitz, 
Herschel, Ampére, Von Baer, Hertz, Schwann, Pasteur, 
etc., were not scepticaly narrow-minded specialists, but 
men of a universalistic, positive range of view, geniuses 
in the true sense of the word, and on this account pre- 
‘cisely, religious belief formed part and parcel of the 
lives of almost all of them. Father Kneller and Pro- 
fessor Dennert have long since furnished us with a 
stately array of facts in proof of this assertion. To 
‘these De Cyon has added a store of new ones, whose value 
is all the greater because they came, for the most part, 
within the range of his own experience. We must con- 
‘tent ourselves with a few specimens. 

Pierre Flourens, the founder of modern cerebral phy- 
siology, strenuously protested against the materialistic 
‘conclusions superficial minds were only too ready to 
draw from his investigations. “My father,” Emile 
Flourens wrote to De Cyon, “time and again declared 
that his discoveries justified no such conclusions as the 


Materialist Cabanis is pleased to draw from them, be- 
cause they did not only not exclude the presence of an 
immaterial spiritual substance, but even presupposed it. 
To banish materialism from man is to banish it from the 
world also, and to believe in the existence of the human 
soul is a fortiori to believe in the existence of God. My 
father always remained true to his principles. To this 
his writings and his life bear witness. . . .” 

Of his own teacher, Professor Karl Ludwig, of 
Leipsic, De Cyon says, that he became more and more 
dissatisfied with the materialistic basis of his “Hand- 
book of Physiology,’ and would not allow any new 
editions of it to be published. Though a Protestant, he 
did not hesitate to kneel down to receive the Papal bene- 
diction and to join enthusiastically in the cheers of the 
Catholic pilgrims for the infallible Vicar of Christ. 

One of those who most cheerfully assisted De Cyon in 
his inquiries into the religious convictions of the great 
scientists was the late Dr. Edward Pfliiger, of Bonn, the 
founder of the Archiv fiir die gesamte Physiologie. 
Pfluger possessed an unshaken trust in God. He was an 
enthusiastic adherent of strict Monotheism and, though 
not a member of any particular Christian denomination, 
he always showed the deepest reverence for the teach- 
ings of Christianity. ‘His whole life,” one of his most 
intimate friends wrote of him after his death, “in its 
moral purity, filled as it was with scientific labors and 
self-oblivious charity, was an act of worship of God.” 

In the chapters on “Evolution and Transformation,” 
De Cyon points out the numerous rash conclusions, 
errors and falsifications to be met with in the works of 
many modern biologists, especially of the Monist pope 
of Jena, Professor Ernst Haeckel. 

Some years ago Professor Dennert wrote a famous 
book, entitled “At the Death-bed of Darwinism,” in 
which he shows that the theory of natural selection is as 
near to dissolution as the Sick Man on the Bosphorus. 
De Cyon now pronounces Darwinism to be dead, mur- 
dered by its own friends. The Darwinist, Herbert 
Spencer, did much to lessen the significance of the theory 
of descent and natural selection; the Darwinist Weis- 
mann destroyed the theory of the transmission of the 
properties gained in the struggle for life, and Haeckel, 
the most fanatic of Darwinists, gave the coup de grace 
to Darwinism by making it ridiculous. The investiga- 
tions called forth ‘by the rediscovery of Mendei’s Law 
show conclusively that there can be no longer any ques- 
tion of a continuous transformation of organic forms, 
while Oscar Herwig’s Ontogenetic Law of Causality 
(“the germinal cell of a living species can produce only 
an organism of the same species”) is diametrically op- 
posed to the theory of evolution. 

Science, continues De Cyon, will never be able to 
prove the descent of man from the ape. Religious wor- 
ship and belief in a future state are as old as the oldest 
specimens of prehistoric man unearthed by modern 


scientists. This shows clearly that the barrier dividing 
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man from the brute was as insurmountable in those 
distant ages as it is to-day. 

Materialistic Darwinism has invaded every corner of 
the civilized world; in order to oppose it successfully 
the attitude of modern science with regard to these ques- 
tions must also become the common property of all. 
Scientific refutations of Haeckelianism are not enough, 
but books presenting these refutations in popular, read- 
able form must become as easily accessible as Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species,” or Haeckel’s “Riddles of the Uni- 
verse.” Error is as contagious as disease, sound reason 
no more so than good health. Lies and calumnies spread 
with lightning rapidity, and are ineradicable for cen- 
turies to come; the restoration of truth proceeds but 
slowly, every inch of lost ground having to be won back 
in hard battle. Hence, it would be a grave mistake, 
De Cyon concludes, to give up the fight against Dar- 
winism, because Darwinism has been given up by 
science. 

The second part of “God and Science,’ in which De 
Cyén outlines a “new groundwork of scientific psycho- 
logy,” falls far short of the first part in more than one 
respect. Still many of the chapters, especially “Return to 
God through the Sciences,” are of great apologetic value. 

At the last General Meeting of the Goerres Society 
for the Advancement of Science (Freiburg, Oct. 6-10, 
1912) Father Erich Wasmann delivered a masterly dis- 
course on “Darwinism and Modern Science,” in which 
he covered the same ground as De Cyon and, of course, 
came to the same conclusion, viz., that the postulates of 
modern Monism are not countenanced by the real 
leaders of modern science. 

Theories, said the learned Jesuit, pass through a pro- 
cess of development similar to that of human life. Ger- 
mination i$ followed by youth with its period of storm 
and stress, a period which must be got over before the 
theory can attain to the maturity of manhood and 
modest stability. Not until then can judgment be passed 
upon it, and not until then is an unbiased discussion of 
its relations to the higher questions of life possible. 
This is especially true of the history of the theory of 
descent and natural selection. 

From de Maillet and Lamarck to Charles Darwin was 
its period of germination; from Darwin to the end of 
the century, its period of storm and stress, whose wanton 
boyish follies were embodied in the vagaries of Haeckel 
and his disciples. With the rediscovery of Mendel’s 
Laws at the beginning of the twentieth century a new 
era set in, the current doctrine of heredity was modified 
and the historico-critical method successfully applied to 
paleontological research, to comparative morphology and 
biology. The old dogmatic method of the Haeckelian 
school, with its childish exaggeration of the principle of 
development and its fabulous monophyletic genealogical 
trees, has been set aside as a youthful extravagance 
which sober men of science can no longer encourage. 

Grorce METLAKE. 


A Snare of Rationalism 


Last June the Consistorial Congregation forbade 
seminaries to use the writings on Sacred Scripture of 
Father Lagrange, O. P., Director of the Biblical School 
at Jerusalem and Editor of the Revue Biblique. The 
prohibition was followed by no little talk, and some were 
inclined to make a martyr of the good Dominican, a role 
which, as was to be expected, he refused to accept. Either 
to put a stop to such unworthy partisanship, or for some 
other motive, the Archbishop of Siena asked the Con- 
gregation to give the reasons of its action, and he re- 
ceived a full answer, of which we gave a synopsis. We 
do not propose to discuss this answer exhaustively. We 
shall consider only the first reason assigned, and we shall 
do so because we see in it the most insidious evil of the 
liberal school, the root of many of the defections the 
Church has from time to time to deplore. We have 
called attention to it more than once; and now that au- 
thority has spoken more clearly than ever upon the sub- 
ject, we think it useful to dwell upon it at length. We 
need hardly say that our discussion shall be purely ob- 
jective, that we abstract entirely from Father Lagrange 
in the matter, and that nothing is farther from our in- 
tention than to attribute to him motives that he has dis- 
claimed, especially as his personal repudiation of them 
seems to have been accepted by the Holy See. 

We find, then, that the first reason of the prohibition 
is, that the Revue Biblique, especially in articles con- 
tributed by Father Lagrange, has praised extravagantly 
heterodox and rationalist authors, proclaiming in high 
terms their erudition, their judgment, competence, etc., 
while it-has belittled, frequently with bitter irony, Cath- 
olic writers who do not favor liberal ideas. 
have an error fundamental and widespread. It turns up 
continually in books, magazines and lectures. It is 
heard from the professor’s chair; and it is reechoed by 
those who find in it an easy means to gain a reputation 
for science and profound thought. It contains two expli- 
cit assertions ; first, that the heterodox and rationalists are 
learned beyond all others, and, second, that they have the 
monopoly of scriptural learning. When the younger gen- 
eration hears these continually from those who set them- 
selves up as doctors, and the doctors exchanging mutual 
compliments with nothing but sneers for the orthodox 
Catholic, they are not to be restrained from formulating 
the conclusion implied, that the condition for the acquisi- 
tion of biblical science is the ignoring of the tradition 
of the Church, and that the deficiencies of the orthodox 
are due to their sticking to that tradition. Hence, it 
comes that the answers of the Biblical Commission are 
made light of as foregone conclusions, unworthy of 
serious attention. One who has reached this point is no 
longer a Catholic, for he has adopted the fundamental 
position of Protestantism, private judgment. He has for- 
gotten the teaching of Leo XIII, who, allowing its ful? 
value to modern research, warns us against the malignant 
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error of granting more than is due to the opinions of the 
heterodox, and of thinking that the true sense of the 
Scriptures is to be attained first of all by means of the 
researches of erudite unbelievers, and reminds us that 
God has not confided the interpretation of the Scriptures 
to the private judgment of the learned, but to the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. 

An exaggeration of modern historical criticism is to 
value inordinately the document to the detriment of tra- 
dition. Both are mere human testimony, and each is 
liable to fall into error in its own way. Nevertheless, 
tradition has its value, and human documents are neither 
necessarily adequate so as to include all their authors 
should have recorded, or even had the will to record, nor 
are they infallible so that their record is necessarily free 
from error. The sane historian combines the two to 
reach a conclusion that rarely is more than probable in 
all its extension. If he has to moderate tradition iby 
documents, he has also to supplement or correct documents 
by tradition. In history that exaggeration is a blunder: 
to introduce it into the study of the Scriptures is a crime. 
As documents these are adequate, containing all that 
God, their author, intended them to record; they are in- 
fallible, for God is their author, and they are bound up 
with the infallible tradition of the Catholic Church. 
Hence, even the legitimate work of the historical critic 
has hardly place with regard to them. There can be no 
question of modifying Catholic tradition by the reinter- 
preting of the Scriptures by human ingenuity, or of sup- 
plementing or correcting in any strict sense the Scrip- 
tures by the human application of tradition; but the two 
together make the one revealed word of God with the 
tradition of the Church, matter of her infallible magis- 
terium, as the light given by God for the clear under- 
standing of His written revelation. 

This revelation contains facts essential to the Catholic 
faith. Such are the origin and elevation and fall of man 
in Adam, as narrated in Genesis; the promise of the 
Redeemer and the restoration of the human race in Him, 
the Incarnate Word; the birth, life and miracles of Christ; 
His infallible teaching, infallible both in itself as His 
personal utterance, and also as regards us in the sense in 
which He spoke it, and the Church has received it from 
Him; His death, resurrection and ascension; the institu- 
tion of the Church and the Sacraments for our sanctifi- 
cation and salvation; the judgment of every man by 
Christ according to his works; the second coming; the 
general resurrection; the consummation of this temporal 
dispensation, and the new dispensation of eternity. 

A biblical critic who, because he holds all these to be 
untrue and our Divine Lord to have been a mere man, 
and a mistaken man at that, whose career ended in 
failure, rejects the Catholic tradition of the authorship, 
scope, date, etc., of the sacred books, and invents theo- 
ries of his own, such as that of the primitive gospel, now 
lost, which he pretends to reconstruct by an analysis of 
the first three gospels, who denies the accepted order of 
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the composition of these gospels in order to make them 
fit in with his preconceived notions, may be very clever 
and ingenious ; he may have acquired a mass of erudition 
which he uses cunningly; but a Catholic cannot praise 
him unreservedly, or look up to him as a guide. Men of 
science might admire the skill with which one who de- 
nied gravitation, radiation, reflection, refraction, eicy 
would explain physical phenomena; but they would not 
take him for an authority. They would quote him, in- 
deed, in support of accepted theories whenever they 
found him compelled by the very necessity of things to 
admit something of these, and in this way Catholics can 
make use of rationalistic biblical theories; but they 
would never turn away with a sneer from the great 
masters of science and give themselves into his hands 
as their chosen teacher. Yet this is what Catholics do 
when they have yielded to the seduction of the outra- 
geously false principle noted by the Consistorial Con- 
gregation. 

We may close these remarks by pointing out the fact 
never to be forgotten, that the reputation of the rational- 
istic biblical critics is absolutely factitious. It has been 
manufactured for them by partisans, spread abroad by 
incompetent journalists and magazine writers, but it rests 
on no solid foundation. The Harnacks, Loisys, Delitzsches, 
etc., are shrewd, clever, but they are not great. The 
orthodox Catholic who takes up their books with a sort 
of fear does not read many pages before he gives a 
sigh of relief at finding them as deficient in rigorous 
logic as he could wish. They are great only in bluster- 
ing, bullying, asserting, begging the question, in drawing 
conclusions wider far than their premises, and even in 
self-contradiction. In a word, they are bogies. This 
manufacturing of reputations for the unorthodox and 
the systematic depreciation of the orthodox is a common 
practice of the adversaries of the truth. Haeckel is a 
great biologist: Wasmann. is a petty dabbler. Acton 
was an historian of tremendous weight, though his let- 
ters to Mary Gladstone will hardly bear this out. There 
are few works so overrated-as the Cambridge Modern 
History, which he planned. Its articles are superficial, 
worthy only of a magazine. It is expanded to twelve 
large volumes by means of large print, wide margins, 
and copious bibliographies. The modern bibliography is 
a base imposition. It is a purely mechanical work, rarely 
indicating an author’s research. Give a lady librarian a 
British Museum Catalogue and she will construct for 
him a bibliography of books he has never dreamed of. 
We have our historians of real worth, men of laborious 
research, Gasquets, Stevensons, Pollens, Bede Camms, 
Moyes, Janssens, and others too numerous to mention. 
But the world ignores them; no self-sufficient journalist 
ever calls them scholarly, learned, or profound. We have 
had our writers who, had they been against us, would 
have won fame. Where is there such an author on ethics 
and natural right in the rationalist host as Tapparelli, 
reconstructing with rigorous logic the scholastic system 
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of ethics, to whom his successors, though not agreeing 
with him absolutely, acknowledge themselves to owe so 
much?. Where can one find amongst our enemies such 
philosophers as the Neo-Thomists, Kleutgen, Liberatore, 
Zigliara, Cornoldi, to mention only those who have passed 
from this world? The Catholic Church has amongst its 
faithful sons intellects of the highest order, and the cure 
for Rationalism amongst its children to-day is to study 
their works, not to scoff at them. 
Henry WOobDs, S.J. 


Lessons from St. Augustine* 


A life of the great Christian Apologist is always 
timely. His story, if adequately told, is a defence of the 
Church against her enemies of his age and of all ages, 
and an unanswerable refutation of the moral and intel- 
lectual errors of the day. Having unhappily opened 
and read through the book of evil, as of good, there is 
scarcely a phase of human thought or emotion that 
Augustine did not explore or experience; and it was his 
good fortune that Divine Grace finally set his genius 
free to fuse good out of evil and fashion for all future 
times an armory of modern and serviceable weapons 
against whatever novelties of warfare might be exploited 
by the enemies of truth. His works of exposition and 
construction are equally comprehensive, and the example 
of his life has a pertinent lesson for believer and un- 
believer alike. Penitent, philosopher, divine, mystic ex- 
plorer of the City of God, religious legislator and 
founder, defender of the Faith Catholic against the 
heresies of all time, confessor afire with love of God 
and man that flames into heart and mind from his 
golden page, Augustine is at once guide and hero to the 
wisest and the rudest, the sinner and the saint. The 
memory of one of his contemporaries, St, Patrick, has 
grown wider and warmer with the years, but the fifteen 
centuries intervening have produced not such another. 
There was no national feeling to keep Augustine’s name 
alive, for as he died the Vandal was at the gates of 
Hippo, and when he passed, his people passed out of his- 
story; but in the children of his pen he has peopled the 
kingdom of thought with a noble progeny that still keeps 
his memory fresh and his potent influence energizing 
among men. — 

But yesterday the Holy Father found it necessary to 
emphasize the legislation of his predecessors against the 
evils of mixed marriages, and in this country, as else- 
where, the Church has been expending much of its 
energy in preventing or minimizing the dangers of god- 
less education. In both Augustine was an object lesson. 
The offspring of the marriage of a Christian woman with 
a pagan, he was sent by his father to schools where irre- 
ligion or no religion reigned, and though his mother 
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was a saint and possessed of exceptional tact and judg- 
ment and intellectual capacity, all her maternal influence, 
her tears and prayers and pleadings, and his own filial 
affection and natural nobility of soul, proved impotent to 
stem the tide of immorality and error that flowed in on 
mind and sense, commingling with his youthful passions ; 
and up to his thirty-third year he remained immersed in 
the pleasures of sense and the mental aberrations to 
which sensual indulgence is the easiest avenue. His 
mother’s saintly influence finally won for his father the 
grace of a Christian death, but meanwhile, as long as his 
son became a great rhetorician, a great man and made a 
fortune, that father did not care. Mental and moral cor- 
ruption was but the sowing of wild oats. 

Augustine would second his ambition; would master 
all science, enjoy all pleasures, and excel all men. Flee- 
ing from Monica’s anguished face and seeking the great 
cities where license rioted and knowledge had a price, 
he went forth the child of his pagan father and of god- 
less schools, with nothing from his mother but genius and 
the Name of Jesus she had planted ineradicably “in the 
recesses of his heart.” Like the hedonist philosophers 
of our day, he would rid himself of the inconvenient in- 
cumbrace of a controlling deity, and forthwith applied 
his marvelous powers to solving all secrets and ruling 
God’s law out of being. To escape what he calls “the 
stern, dread authority of the Church,’ he joined the 
Manichean sect, a kind of dual pantheism designed, like 
other man-made theosophies, to cause men while living 
like beasts to deem themselves gods. Poisoning his mind 
with false philosophies, he turned sin into a system and 
ran through the gamut of vice. 

But every indulgence left a taste of bitterness. It 
was his great grace that a saintly mother was praying 
and weeping and doing penance for his sins, and that 
God permitted her tears to drip hot upon his heart. “The 
son of such tears cannot perish,” a holy bishop assured 
her, and as the years sped on Monica’s tears and Augus- 
tine’s sins were balancing in the scales of heaven. It 
took fifteen such years to draw Jesus’ Name from “the 
recesses of his heart” and bring him to the feet of St. 
Ambrose, and it took three years more of Monica’s pre- 
sence and pleading to bring his will to the feet of God. 
Her tears watered a goodly tree that was to overspread 
God’s Church for the ages. Such tears are not given to: 
every mother of an erring son. 

Augustine did nothing by halves. Once his heart 
found rest in God, he would devote its every pulse to 
Him, and first he would convert the philosophies that had 
propped his errors into an impregnable fortress of Chris- 
tian truth; but soon made priest and bishop, he was con— 
fronted by conditions that changed and greatly diver- 
sified the direction of his plans. Arians, Donatists, 
Pelagians and paganists, each with the kaleidoscopic 
variety of views characteristic of sectaries, were numer- 
ous and active in Numidia, and bishops and priests and 
zealous or inquiring laymen were deluging Augustine 
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with requests to answer this or that heretical treatise, or 
confound in open debate some dangerous schismatic. His 
charity and his extraordinary genius enabled him to 
meet all demands, with the result that while “the other 
early Fathers,” as Bossuet points out, “concentrated and 
specialized on one or two subjects, Augustine had to 
combat every form of error,” covering the whole reli- 
gious and philosophic field, and became in the process 
“Creator of Theology in the West.” The Manicheans 
evoked his expositions of Divine Essence, Foreknowl- 
edge, Providence and Creation, Free Will, Evil and the 
authority and concordance of Scripture; the Donatists, his 
defence of the Church’s authority and the Holy See’s Su- 
premacy ; the Pelagians, his treatise on Grace, the Sacra- 
ments, and Christian morality; the Arians, his’ fifteen 
books on the Holy Trinity ; the Paganists, the noble prose- 
poem of the “City of God,” contrasting the vileness of 
pagan greatness with the grandeur of God’s Kingdom. 
“In short,” says Bossuet, “the religious disputes raging 
in his day were the means selected by Providence to give 
us a synthesis of theology, speculative and practical, the 
fruit of his earnest and luminous study of the Bible.” 

His non-controversial letters, sermons and treatises are 
still more numerous and not less valuable, for at every 
need he gave freely what he had, and whatever fell from 
his pen or his lips has the accent of greatness. A casual 
letter written to compose the differences of a religious 
community he had founded, known as the “Rule of St. 
Augustine,” has been the fruitful seed of countless reli- 
gious Congregations in every Christian land, and the 
‘scope and power of the works he poured forth in the 
midst of pastoral cares may be gathered from the titles 
universally accorded him: “Doctor of the Church,” 
“Doctor of Grace,’ “Doctor of Mysticism,” ‘Doctor of 
Doctors,” “Eagle of Doctors,” and “Doctor of Charity.” 

The last title indicates the quality that made him a win- 
ner of hearts, even more than a conqueror of minds. If 
its literary charm has made the “Confessions” a world 
classic, it is the charity of humility inspiring it that wins 
souls from worldliness. He cherished no bitterness to- 
wards those who remained in the errors he had left. 
“Let those be harsh with you,” he wrote to the Manich- 
eans, “who have never themselves been deceived by the 
errors which hold you captive, who know not what sighs 
and groans it costs to understand God, and who have not 
realized from their own sad experience how hard it is to 
heal the inward eye so that it may be strong enough 
to gaze unflinching on the Sun of Justice.” Aiming not 
to crush but to win, he conquered heresy by kindness; 
and the success of his kindly forbearance towards op- 
ponents whose views and practices were often intrinsically 
abominable might well induce religious controversialists 
of our day to follow his example. 

The matter, as well as manner of Augustine, will be 
found remarkably apposite to modern needs. He con- 
victed Donatist, Manichean and Arian of the juggling 
with the words and the misuse of sacred terms that 


characterize our modern Modernists, and no apter answer 
to the Anglican or other Protestant claimants to the 
name “Catholic” can be found than his: “If in any 
country you ask for the Catholic Church, not even one 
of the sectaries will point to his conventicle.” Enumer- 
ating the Churches of the world in communion with the 
Apostolic See, he asks: “How could it happen that 
Christ should lose His inheritance and find Himself re- 
duced to a portion of Africa?” Change but a word and 
the argument is equally pertinent to-day. His proof of 
Catholic unity and Apostolicity by counting up the un- 
interrupted succession of Pontiffs from Peter, “the Rock 
on which Christ built His Church,” to Anastasius, the 
then reigning Pope, can be strengthened now only by 
the addition of their two hundred and thirty successors, 
and the argument of prosperity in Protestant, as com- 
pared with Catholic countries, will be found admirably 
refuted in “The City of God,” if for “pagan,” we sub- 
stitute “Protestant.” The “stern, dread Authority of the 
Church,” which forced the submission of his intellect and 
which he crystalized in the words: “Ubi Petrus, ibi 
Ecclesia,’ and “Rome has spoken, the case is ended,” 
remains for us, as for him, the finality of proof, the irre- 
fragable argument; and none can better his expression 
Ol tt 

The Notre Dame “St. Augustine” is a most useful 
presentation of his life, character and works, for it is 
popular in form and style, in just proportion, appositely 
illustrated, and eminently readable. It will not sup- 
plant Father Burton’s more comprehensive work, the 
standard English Life of St. Augustine, which inter- 
weaves in an admirable story correct expositions of those 
views of the Saint that modern heretics have wrenched 
from their context; but it fits the taste and understand- 
ing of the average reader, for whom it is intended, and 
should add to his knowledge and love of Catholic truth. 
Teachers will find it helpful and stimulating, especially 
if read in connection with Miss Allies’ “Leaves from St. 
Augustine,’ and their pupils, who will like to read it, be- 
sides imbibing unawares the fundamental principles of 
religion and philosophy, will have the further educative 
experience of seeing high ideals and heroic self-conquest 
exemplified in one of the noblest and greatest of the 
heroes of humanity. M. KENNY, S.J. 


Ozanam; a College Professor 


The career of Ozanam as a College Professor is well 


| worth a little study. It covered a period beset with poli- 


tical, intellectual and moral storms. It lay in a land that 
has always been the culture-bed of new and fertile ideals. 
It appealed to a people whose transit from theory to 
practical application has often been alarmingly swift 
and sudden. France, between 1830 and 1850, afforded 
an enviable field for the intellectual propagandist. The 
operations of an admitted master in that field, the prin- 
ciples that guided him, the methods by which he essayed 
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to inculcate them are an instruction that, among so many 
perplexing questions of educational formation and re- 
form, we cannot afford to neglect. 


Few masters of education have ranged over a greater. 


field of actual instruction than Ozanam. From the 
catechetical instruction of the poor to the delivery of 
eloquent lectures on newly opened questions before an 
inimically critical audience in the Sorbonne, as tutor, as 
adviser, as drill master in an undergraduate class of 
rhetoric, he was a present inspiration to his auditors, and 
a cherished and fruitful memory to all who had been 
formed by him. The matter of his instructions, though 
thoroughly mastered, covered so wide a domain of re- 
search and discipline that few teachers can fail to find a 
point of contact with him; none can fail of being in- 
spired by his example of thoroughness and enthusiasm. 

Whether lecturing on Commercial Law in his own 
city of Lyons, teaching the rhetorical art, of which he was 
so finished a master, to his devoted young pupils in the 
College Stanislas at Paris, or exposing before the Sor- 
bonne the result of his own painstaking researches into 
disputed and embarrassing questions on the origins of 
European letters and civilization, thoroughness and en- 
thusiasm were equally his dominant traits. 

For us in America the scientific temperament usually 
signifies an aloofness where lofty ideals and cherished 
principles are concerned, a detachment that is nearer to 
apathy than to enthusiasm, and savors more of iconoclasm 
than of constructive devotion. Far from this was 
Ozanam’s temperament. The force that drove him to 
scrupulous, to merciless thoroughness was the enthusi- 
asm he felt for the truth he was sworn and dedicated to 

defend and to propagate. Eloquent though he was by 
nature and cultivation, his was not an enthusiasm that 
found its satisfaction in holding an audience spell- 
bound by his brilliant exposition of an erudite theme. 
This; indeed, he could do as few of his eloquent con- 
temporaries and compatriots could do; from them, even 
when opposed to him on political and religious grounds, 
he won such tributes of attention and applause as none 
could have dared to hope for. But his enthusiasm fed 
on more solid food. From long hours of nightly re- 
search and preparation, from the silent period of morn- 
ing reconsideration and meditation, it drew its sub- 
stantial strength; from the fervent prayer which con- 
cluded his morning revery, and immediately preceded his 
entry to the class-room or lecture-hall, it took that high 
and unerring aim that raised it from mere intellectual 
to truly spiritual devotion. 

Commercial Law, on which he lectured at Lyons, and 
the History of Medieval Literature from the Fifth 
Century to Dante, inclusive, on which he lectured at the 
Sorbonne, are not, indeed, topics that involve laborious 
calculations of exact mathematics, but the no less painful 
and painstaking operations of research, of consultation, 
of the discrimination and weighing of evidence they 
certainly do involve; and for such assiduous application 


Ozanam came well prepared from that hard and dry ap- 
prenticeship so faithfully served in the attorney’s office. 
How thoroughly legal, or rather judicial, he had made 
his ardent mind can best be evidenced by the praise he 
won, even from those least friendly to him, namely, that 
he was “just towards error.” Can orthodoxy win a 
higher encomium? 

His was not an orthodoxy that rested secure because 
untried. Tormenting doubts from the deep recesses of 
his own profound intelligence, the fire of scorn from the 
self-opinionated savants among whom he moved, the still 
more trying struggle against the tide of godless example 
among his fellow-students, whose talents he could not, 
and whose sincerity he would not, question, had made a 
vital principle for him of the axiom of St. Thomas 
Aquinas that we should beware of defending the faith 
by weak arguments lest the unbelieving should come to ~ 
think that we Christians rest our belief on insufficient 
grounds. Hence, in an epoch when the truth-seeking 
mind was no less exacting of sound evidence than it is 
to-day, but when the labors of research were unaided by 
the ready means of transit, of communication, of coyp- 
ing and classifying which we deem indispensable, he 
made his conclusions irresistible by inductions formed 
in arduous journeys, or in the unwholesome crypts of 
medieval libraries. If he lavishes the charms of his 
French eloquence on the civilization of ancient Germany, 
it is because he has seen and penetrated the fastnesses 
of that romantic land. If he has rated the treasures of 
Dante higher than any of his compatriots had ever done, 
it is because he had followed the vein to its source, amid 
the very scenes where Franciscan art and poesy and piety 
began. Evidence alone could satisfy the legal mind of 
this eloquent advocate-general of Catholicism, 

In research a model for the moderns, he was in study 
a true disciple of the ancients, burning the midnight oil 
and consuming his frail forces in vigils that make us 
cease to wonder at Demosthenes. To these he added a 
process, too often neglected even by the most conscien- 
tious of delvers, the daily and systematic meditation of 
the results of his acquisitions. Here evidence was 
weighed, conclusions formed and statements formulated, 
so that his auditors were saved the perplexing task of — 
unravelling obscure and half-considered, if not contra- 
dictory, statements, and could listen with the undis- 
turbed attention which only well placed confidence en- 
genders. Thus he fulfilled the ideal which Ruskin for- 
mulated but never realized. “If we are to teach at all, 
let us teach the right thing, and ever the right thing.” 

But he was no mere lecturer. Ozanam was above all 
a teacher. Had Newman sat at his feet he could not 
more accurately have described him than he has done in 
those passages where he sketches the efficiency of oral 
teaching: “In Order to teach well, more must be learned 
by the teacher than he has formally to impart; 7. ¢., he 
must be above his work, and know, and know accurately 
and philosophically, what he does not actually profess. 
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The professor becomes eloquent and is a mis- 
sionary and a preacher, displaying his science in its most 
complete‘and most winning form, pouring it forth with 
the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love of 
it in the breasts of his hearers. The catechist 
makes good his ground as he goes, treading the truth 
day by day into the ready memory, and wedging and 
tightening it into the expanding reason. une 
general principles of any study you may learn by books 
at home; but the detail, the color, the tone, the air, the 
life, which makes it live in us, you must catch all these 
from those in whom it lives already. If we 
wish to become exact and fully furnished in any branch 
of knowledge which is diversified and complicated, we 
must consult the living man and listen to his living 
voice.” 

These advantages the pupils of Ozanam, however dull 
and unpromising, always indiscriminately possessed. 
The charity which inspired the heroic soul of the 
Founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society lavished the 
treasures of his precious time and inexhaustible learning 
on his pupils with the same graceful generosity, the same 
respectful love for his beneficiaries with which he be- 
stowed upon his beloved poor the meagre resources of 
his ever-open purse. Hence, he achieved in the class- 
room the triumph which dry learning can never hope to 
win, and was awarded at Lyons, at the Stanislas, at the 
Sorbonne, the highest of all academic honors, the life- 
long love of his disciples. Mark J. McNEAL, s.J. 


A Popular Error Concerning the New Breviary 


The New York Herald, speaking df the reformed bre- 
viary, says that it has been “authorized by the Pope to 
save time. Heretofore it has taken an hour to 
say the divine office. Now that duty can be performed 
in much less time.’ This notion is so widespread that 
one can not blame the secular press for falling into it. 
However, as it is an injury to the Holy Father and in- 
cidentally to the clergy too, we will correct it once for all 
and give an exact statement of what has been done. 

There were two forms of the divine office. The first 
and older form had the psalter so arranged as to be said 
entirely every week. This was commonly called the Sun- 
day and ferial office. The later form was for the cele- 
bration of saints’ days, and was known as the office of 
the saints. In the latter the weekly recitation of the 
psalter was lost sight of in the desire to select psalms 
suitable to the office of an apostle, or a martyr, or a con- 
fessor, and so on. As the feasts of saints were multi- 
plied and given a higher rite than in olden times, it came 
about that the Sunday and ferial office was less frequently 
recited. 

Now as this office is, as a rule, much longer than a 
saints’ office, and as the clergy became more and more 
accustomed to the latter, they took what means they 
could, by petitioning for the privilege of celebrating feasts 


otherwise restricted to certain places, votive offices, etc., 
to reduce its recurrence to the minimum, This has been 
looked on as unsatisfactory for a long time past, because 
it changed the true form of the office, namely, the regular 
recital of the whole psalter into repetition day after day, 
of a few selected psalms. The object of the reform of 
Pius X, then, is to bring back the recitation of the entire 
psalter, not to shorten the office in general. 

Still the idea of shortening was a necessary part of the 
scheme. The divine office has been called the laus peren- 
mis, the perennial service of praise. It was originally 
public worship, and it still continues to be such in mon- 
astic and collegiate churches and in cathedrals duly 
equipped with their canons and other functionaries for its 
performance. As the recitation of the office was the 
chief function of such churches, its length was a matter 
of little moment. Now the office is recited privately by 
much the larger part of the clergy, and even the regular 
and cathedral clergy have often other duties that make a 
long office difficult. Hence, if the weekly recital of the 
whole psalter was to be restored universally, the form of 
its recitation had to be shortened. This was accom- 
plished by so arranging the psalter that, as a general rule, 
no psalm should be recited more than once in the week. 
In the older form some psalms were repeated again and 
again. 

The shortening in the new breviary affects materially 
only the Sunday and ferial offices. The psalter has been 
so arranged as to suit both these offices and those of the 
saints. Some slight changes have been introduced into 
the latter, but they are simplifications rather than abbre- 
viations. It is erroneous, therefore, to say that the duty 
of reciting office, “which heretofore occupied an hour, 
can be performed now in much less time.” The recitation 
of the breviary is still a good hour’s work whether one 
says the Sunday office, or the ferial, or the office of a 
saint, 


An. Evolutionist’s ‘‘Tirade’’ 


Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, one of our numerous 
“grand old men of science,’ recently celebrated the ap- 
proach of his ninetieth birthday by gloomily announcing 
that from “a general survey of all history,” he is forced 
to conclude, “that there has been no advance either in 
intellect or morals from. the days of the earliest Egyp- 
tians and Syrians down to the keel-laying of the latest 
dreadnought. Through all those thousands of years 
morals and intellect have been stationary.” 

But on sober second thought he modifies his statement. 
The universal intellectual stagnation that has lasted 
seventy centuries, while most deplorable, can, neverthe- 
less be borne. But the world’s morals, it seems, far 
from remaining .at a standstill, have grown steadily 
worse. In our present “social environment,’ avers Dr. 
Wallace, “everything is as bad as it possibly can be.” 
Just think of that! “As bad as it possibly can be!” 
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This, too, with Darwin but thirty years dead, and with 
his evolutionary hypothesis now the religion of millions! 
Stay a little, however. For Dr. Wallace is not so heart- 
less as to send his “hearers weeping to their beds.” Just 
before his interview ends he shares with us a third 
thought, not a sober one this time, but a blythe and 
merry, which “a chuckle” accompanies. “In spite of my 
tirade against everything,” he assures us, “I don’t think 
we need worfy about the future. The outlook is hopeful.” 

The inconsistencies in Dr. Wallace’s assertions are so 
obvious that it is hard to believe that he wishes the read- 
ing public to take him seriously. He was merely pro- 
viding the hungry press with some good “copy” for 
Monday morning. 

Some of the journals, however, that undertake to 
prove that the world has advanced morally since the 
days of the Cesars, fail to place the credit where it be- 
longs. If civilized people to-day “do not love to see 
human beings put to the torture or sacrificed in the 
amphitheatre,” if “we cannot tolerate the thought of 
women and children slaughtered when a town is taken 
in war,” if “in a thousand ways we regard the weak and 
defenceless as having rights all decent men are bound to 
respect,” the chief cause of this wonderful moral revolu- 
tion is the spread of Catholic Christianity. The Church 
civilized the peoples of Europe, refined their manners, 
taught the nations the morality of the Gospel, and by 
preserving and handing down the wisdom of the ancients 
rendered possible whatever real intellectual progress the 
modern world has made. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Condemnation of Libelous Press 


Manprip, Dec. 24, 1912. 

Seldom has public opinion been so impressed in Spain 
as by the recent decision of our highest tribunal which 
condemned the Liberal of Madrid, and implicitly the 
Editorial Association, or Journalistic Trust, as it is called, 
to which it belonged, to pay a fine of 150,000: pesetas 
($30,000) for libel. The astonishment which the sentence 
caused is easily understood. It was a new thing, the first 
time in Spain that such an offence—and it is frequent in 
our country—was made amenable to the law, and especially 
to punishment. There was a popular impression that this 
great journalistic enterprise called the Trust was omnipo- 
tent, a tyrannical dictator of laws, law courts, and even 
governments. The action of the Supreme Court has 
destroyed this legend. And there is a universal sense of 
satisfaction that a press which flattered the passions of 
the crowd, which for basest motives of gain or hate spared 
neither the honor of woman or the sacredness of the 
home, has been made itself to feel the lash. 

The story is briefly this: In the fever heat of brutal 
anticlericalism, a Republican periodical, the Espafa 
Nueva, published in September, 1910, a correspondence 
dated from Totama, a town in Murcia, entirely false and 
gravely defamatory against a much respected Capuchin 
Friar and the virtuous daughter of a well-known family. 


The Liberal, also Republican and in consequence rabidly 
anticlerical, immediately published the statement in form 
of a telegram and under a most scandalous heading. Both 
publications withdrew their libelous news. But the father 
of the young girl sued both for the above mentioned sum. 
On the 23rd of Aubust, 1911, the district judge of Cham- 
bery (Madrid) condemned the Liberal and absolved the 
Trust. Both parties appealed to the higher court, which 
renewed the sentence against the Liberal and extended it 
moreover to the Trust. The Supreme Court, finally, to 
which appeal was made, confirmed the sentence of the 
court of appeal. A great part of the credit of this triumph 
of justice is due to the Conservative ex-Minister, Sefior 
Lacierva, so bitterly hated and opposed by the revolution- 
ary element and by the publications of the same Trust, 
especially since the shooting of Ferrer after “the bloody 
week” of Barcelona. Sefior Lacierva represented the com- 
plainants in this lawsuit. The wound he has inflicted on 
the Journalistic Trust is mortal—not because of the fine, 
for the association is rich, but because of the disgrace of 
condemnation of its shameless tyranny, The eminent 
jurisconsult has received the applause of the entire coun- 
try. It was time to call a halt on the conscienceless ex- 
ploiters of popular ignorance and credulity, and the ever- 
lasting defamers of priests and religious. It is no longer 
possible to continue in their scandalous impunity, throw- 
ing the blame, as they used to do, on the mannikin of the 
editorial office, who for a few cents made himself respon- 
sible for criminal publications. This creature hitherto 
atoned for his delinquencies by a short period of prison. 
But the recent decision of our Supreme Court practically 
introduces a new legislation, making responsible the real 
directors of journalistic enterprises. It is unnecessary to 
add that the decision has cut to the quick the radical and 
sectarian press. They have loudly proclaimed that it is 
no longer possible to write for the public, and that liberty 
of the press is extinguished. How vain this sophistry is, 
everybody knows. We sincerely trust that the barrier 
now raised against their infamous abuses can nevermore 
be set aside. NorBertTo TORCAL. 


Organizing Catholic Women in Holland 


Holland will celebrate this year the first centenary of 
its independence as a kingdom. Elaborate preparations. 
are being made throughout the country for a fitting com- 
memoration of the event. Catholics are taking part in the 
celebration first by preparing a memorial volume de luxe, 
entitled “Catholic Holland, 1813-1913.” It will be a record 
of Catholic emancipation, of religious progress and of 
notable achievements by Catholics in the various walks of 
national life during the past hundred years. The corps of 
editors in charge of its publication is made up of the fore- 
most Catholic scholars and litterateurs of to-day. Besides: 
a variety of other public manifestations of the national 
spirit, it is proposed to hold a Woman’s Exposition for 
the purpose of exhibiting the work and influence on the 
country’s national life of the gentler sex, 

The Catholic press, however, is counselling its readers 
carefully to hold aloof from the project, since it is 
strongly suspected of being a veiled attempt at starting 
active agitation in the country in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage. Though that movement is decidedly remote at the 
present time, yet should the women of Holland ever be 
given the ballot, Catholics will not be found wanting in 
ability to cope with the new conditions which are sure to 
be created thereby. ‘ 
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Some time last year America invited information from 
its correspondents as to what Catholic women here and in 
other countries were doing for combating the prevailing 
evils of our times and for safeguarding the faith among 
those of the household. As far as Holland is concerned, 
many societies, exclusively composed of women, have ex- 
isted there for years, chiefly in the more populous centers, 
all of them engaged in religious and charitable work of 
some kind. But within the last two months a well defined 
plan has been mapped out for gathering the Catholic 
women of the entire country into one separate Bond, or 
Society. 

This Bond will be patterned after the German Catholic 
Women’s Verein, which, though of recent birth, already 
numbers over 44,000 members. It is intended to start 
branches of this Society in every city, town and hamlet, 
and to unite all of the branches into one Diocesan Union 
for each of the five dioceses of the country under the 
management of a General Executive Committee. These 
five Diocesan Unions in turn will be consolidated into a 
National Federation of Catholic Women, under the su- 
preme authority and direct supervision of the Episcopate. 
This Federation, it has been decided, shall be independent 
of every other Union or Society now existing. Not even 
that of the Catholic Social Action is excepted. Its pro- 
gram is laid down on the principles embodied in the two 
Encyclicals: Rerum Novarum and Graves de re communi. 

Among its special aims and objects are: rendering first 
aid in accidents, in connection wherewith courses will be 
established for the training of Catholic nurses; schools 
for backward children; practical support of the Catholic 
press; war on immoral moving picture shows; active op- 
position to immoral fashions; protection and betterment, 
both moral and material, of factory girls and shop women, 
etc. Amsterdam claims the distinction of being the start- 
ing point of this momentous movement, which is fraught 
with such far reaching results for the religious and social 
well-being of the country. 

It may be readily seen from the foregoing, if the enemy 
is busy everywhere Catholics in Holland are fully alive to 
the needs of the times. Instead of awaiting the gathering 
storm with pious resignation, they are up and doing in 
every direction to meet it when it comes. Vivant, floreant, 
crescant! 


WneSY 


False Witness About the Philippines 


We have long been accustomed to the wildest exaggera- 
tions of statement with regard to the Philippine Islands. 
But no one who is at all acquainted with the conditions 
that prevailed there previous to the American occupation 
can read without amazement the unfounded assertions 
made in “An Address Delivered by Colonel L. Mervin 
Maus, U. S. A., before the New York Commandery of 
the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish American 
War at the Machinery Club, New York City, November 
23, 1912,” and which is now printed in pamphlet form 
and scattered broadcast through the country. 

It is hard to be patient with utterances like the follow- 
ing, as, for instance, that before the American occupation 
the Philippines were “a charnel house for native and for- 
eign born”; that “ignorance, poverty, and squalor existed 
on every hand and the benighted population saw no ray 
of light or hope”; that “limpieza, the Spanish word for 
cleanliness, was regarded as a new tutelary god added to 


the long list of saints before whom they bowed for cen- 
aiies that “few of the natives could read and write, or 
enjoyed the privileges of education, the Spanish public 
school system being frustrated by the ruling authorities, 
the slogan having ever been during the centuries of Span- 
ish domination and misrule: ‘Amuse the Indian, but keep 
him ignorant,’ ”’; that “drinking water was taken from 
infected wells within a few feet of the kitchen door, sur- 
rounded by a setting of garbage, filth, and human ex- 
creta”; that “there were few social distractions or amuse- 
ments, and it was no wonder they were willing to accept 
any other government fate chanced to send”; that the 
vices attributed to the Filipino, “for over 300 years the 
vassal of Spain and the monastic orders, can be safely laid 
at the door of his exemplars and masters”; that “the 
querida (concubine) institution has practically disappeared 
under American administration” ; that if by any chance a 
man was educated “his property was confiscated and a 
sentence of banishment sent him to some penal colony 
from whence he never returned”; that “for centuries the 
Filipino staggered under the exacting labor of rice-paddy, 
forest, or mine, without reward or compensation save the 
brutal oaths and lashes received from his taskmasters, the 
Spanish encomanderos.” 

To begin with the question of illiteracy, the Doctor was 
publicly corrected at the recent Mohonk Conference by 
being reminded that he classed as illiterate all Filipinos 
who did not speak English or Spanish! Very few speak 
English, very many speak Spanish. Real authorities 
on the matter put the percentage of Filipinos able to read 
or write at 65 or 70. I found the Visayan laborers, 
brought to work on the incipient American plantations at 
the southern extremity of Mindanao, able to read and 
write—not in English. 

With regard to the querida, which Dr. Maus calls an 
“institution,” we might say that conditions have changed 
very much for the worse since the occupation, and that 
this is the fault of the newcomers. The less Americans 
say about that the better. 

As for drinking from infected wells, no Filipino ever 
did so, except by mistake in time of epidemic. They sel- 
dom drank from wells at all: they have pure running 
streams everywhere. And no well, I believe, ever existed 
in the Philippines with the setting above described. 

With regard to “limpieza, the new tutelary god”—of 
Dr. Maus, Commissioner Worcester says in his book, 
“The Philippine Islands”: “If cleanliness be next to god- 
liness, he (the Filipino) certainly has much to recom- 
mend him. Every village has its bath, if there is any 
chance for one; and men, women and children patronize 
it liberally. Should the situation of a town be unfortunate 
in this particular, its people will carry water from a great 
distance, if necessary, and in any event will keep clean.” 
Notwithstanding all the boasting, sanitation, as far as the 
Islands generally are concerned, is, like the island prod- 
ucts and industries, very much the same as in Spanish 
days. And of Manila in particular it is well known that 
it is even yet frequently visited by cholera. Its very mod- 
ern underground sewerage began about the same time as 
in the old historical English colony of Jamaica. The 
Philippines were, in this respect, no exception to all trop- 
ical countries. 

The statements quoted above from Dr. Maus are all 
similarly false, as are most other statements he made in 
his address regarding the condition of the Philippine 
Islands under Spanish rule. 

D LYNCH, Sey: 
Missionary in the Philippines. 
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Jeanne d’Arc in New York 


When three years ago Pius X made the veneration of 
Blessed Jeanne d’Arc coextensive with the world, the 
world approved with a unanimity and enthusiasm never 
before accorded a similar event. Secular and sectarian 
magazines and journals, writers of all denominations, or 
of none—a few blatant French atheists excepted—were in 
accord in paying tribute to the matchless Maid of France. 
The London Times, the typical representative of the 
Protestant opinion most hostile to the Faith that inspired 
her, and of the people whom she fought and at whose 
‘hands she suffered, heartily agreed that “few more noble 
figures have ever been held up to the veneration of their 
fellows,” and closed a warm eulogy with the declaration: 
“The elevation and the moral beauty of Joan’s character 
have won the hearts of all men.” 

America did not yield to Europe in devotion to the 
Maid, and among her most zealous devotees were found 
non-Catholic Americans. The charm that won and puri- 
fied the blaspheming soldiery of Orleans melted the 
irreverent cynicism of Samuel Clemens into a passion 
of knightly love, as for a thing divine, and trained his 
trivial pen into the seriousness of holy reverence. Our 
ssecular writers followed in similar vein, and many who 
‘found no occasion to write or speak, cherished her 
‘memory and quietly planned how best they could honor 
‘her. A few distinguished Americans, mostly non-Cath- 
-olics, determined that the great Catholic heroine should 
‘be held up to the respect and reverence of the American 
people, and for that purpose a statue worthy of her, and 
-of her nation and ours, should be erected in the metro- 
‘polis of America. Having subscribed two-thirds of the 
‘thirty thousand dollars deemed requisite, they searched 
the world for memorials of the Maid in sculpture, paint- 
‘ings, casts, manuscripts and printed pages, and in order 
‘to interest and instruct ithe general public, opened, Jan- 


uary 7%, a month’s exhibition of this unique collection in 
the American Numismatic Society building of New 
York. The banner of Blessed Jeanne’s device, Jesus- 
Maria surmounting the fleur-de-lis, was conspicuous, and 
the banks of lilies and roses and ferns that clustered 
around her statue were not unworthy of the shrine of a 
Saint. 

Her sanctity, as such, was not stressed in the dedica- 
tory speeches. The speakers, refraining, perhaps wisely, 
from eulogizing those essentially Catholic qualities of 
the Maid with which their creeds gave them slight ac- 
quaintance, followed the line of thought so eloquently 
expressed by Mark Twain: “She was the Genius of 
Patriotism embodied and made flesh that noble 
child, that sublime personality, that spirit which has no 
peer in its purity from all alloy of self-seeking, self- 
interest, personal ambition. A slender girl in 
her first young bloom with a martyr’s crown upon her 
head, and in her hand the sword that severed her coun- 
try’s bonds, she was the most noble life ever born into 
this world, save only One.” ; 

If the speakers failed to bring out Blessed Jeanne’s 
Catholic devotion to Jesus and Mary, to Saints Michael 
and Margaret and Catherine, and the Sacraments of 
the Church, that inspired and sustained her heroism, 
the account of her life in the fine Exhibition Catalogue, 
freely distributed by the Committee, amply compensates 
for the omission. Her Catholic character is shown forth 
by Mr. Reynolds in much the same light as it appeared to 
Andrew Lang: “She was the most perfect daughter of 
her Church; to her its Sacraments were the very Bread 
of Life; her conscience by frequent confession was kept 
fair and pure as the lilies of Paradise.” 

Commissioner Stover, who has guaranteed a suitable 
site for a fitting statue of the Maid “who saw visions, but 
was no visionary”; Dr, Kunz, Messrs. Saltus, Hawkes, 
Hall, Delamarre, and the ladies and gentlemen who are 
devoting their energies and abilities to placing before our 
citizens the noblest type of purity and patriotism, are 
benefactors of our city and people. It is particularly 
grateful to Catholics that our non-Catholic brethren are 
taking a leading part in erecting in our greatest Park a 
memorial of a heroine whom the Holy Father has raised 
to the altars of the Church. 


True Function of the ‘‘Guardians of Liberty’’ 


We see that the new society to which General Miles and 
Admiral Baird are devoting the leisure of their retire- 
ment and the well-preserved energies that have survived 
long years of service, undertakes to prevent the indecent 
intrusion of religious sects, their ministers, conventions, 
conferences, etc., into affairs of state and government in 
this republic, and to guard our constitutional religious 
liberty against their attacks. 

The pernicious activity of the Protestant sects in this 
matter is notorious. Two or three’ ministers can hardly 
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meet together without dictating to the municipal, the 
state and the federal authorities. Their so-called re- 
ligious periodicals are filled with manifestos declaring 
what the Government ought to do and calling upon it to 
carry out the policy they indicate. A minister preaching 
politics is the rule: a minister preaching the Gospel is the 
exception. We have long felt that something ought to 
be done to abolish this abuse, but we saw that it would 
be imprudent for Catholics to take the initiative. It was 
clearly the function of law-abiding Protestants to restrain 
the lawlessness of their ministers. If the General and 
the Admiral will lead the “Guardians of Liberty” against 
this patent evil, active in every part of the country, they 
will deserve in their retirement the thanks of a grateful 
people as much as they ever did in their active service. 
If they turn away from this work ready to their hand, 
to fight against creatures of a disordered imagination, 
their past will be forgotten in the pity, perhaps even in 
the contempt, which the suspicion of decayed faculties 
and great minds overthrown begets. 


Our National Shame 


The most complete abstract ever prepared of any 
Federal decennial census was issued in Washington, 
January %, by E. Dana Durand, Director of the Census. 
One section of its excellently digested materials deals 
with a topic which should prove of vital interest to think- 
ing men and women the country over. For the first time 
the Census Bureau presents comprehensive statistics re- 
garding divorce in the United States, and its figures are 
deplorably significant of the widespread virulence of our 
national shame, 

The number of divorced persons in the country when 
the census was taken in 1910 was 156,176 men and 185,- 
101 women—3 per cent. of the total male population and 
4 per cent. of the total female population. It appears 
almost incredible, yet the report contains the cold, bare 
statement that 994 boys and 3,715 girls less than 15 years 
of age are listed in the numbers quoted! In a note it is 
explained that the statement of divorced persons reported 
falls short of the total living persons who have succeeded 
in having their bonds declared broken, since many of these 
have remarried. It is conceded, too, that it seems prac- 
tically certain the returns as to the number of divorced 
persons not remarried are below the correct total. 

The record offers shocking proof of the levity with 
which marriage and the sacred claims of family ties are 
regarded in the United States. It presents, too, sorry 
evidence of the legal laxity which makes divorce cheap 
among us and easily secured. 

Even were it allowed us to forget that the marriage tie 
is a holy bond, made indissoluble through the solemn 
words of Jesus Christ when He had elevated the union of 
man and woman to the dignity of a sacrament, we surely 
should not find it difficult to recognize marriage to be the 
most sacred and inviolable of all human contracts. Yet 


the statistics and figures referred to would appear to prove 
it one more readily broken than are the everyday business 
agreements entered into in the country’s marts which turn 
upon a few paltry dollars. No wonder the sanctity of 
home life and the beautiful traditions of home training 
are grown to be a mockery among us. 


A Boomerang 


The Protestant Woman, a virulently anti-Catholic 
English paper, announces an exhibition at Earlsfield, 
South London, which is to include “relics of the Spanish 
Inquisition.” The only article, however, that is at all 
suggestive of an Inquisition of any kind is the “Irom 
Maiden” of Nuremberg, which, as its name indicates, has 
nothing whatever to do with Catholic Spain but with 
Protestant Germany. There are probably hundreds of 
copies of the terrible Nuremberg statue’ in existence, but 
the original still stands in the old council house of that 
unpleasantly famous Protestant city. It is a long, hollow 
figure of a woman, which opens in front, revealing an 
interior bristling with spikes. In that hollow space the 
victim was placed. The front closed and the spikes 
crushed him to death, 

The Inquisition which used this atrocious machine was, 
as we have said, a Protestant tribunal, and the history of 
the “Iron Maiden” can be read in the city record. “It 
was in 1525,” writes A, Hilliard Atteridge in the London 
Catholic Times, that the Civic Council of Nuremberg, by 
a formal resolution, adopted Lutheranism as the State 
religion of their city. Eight years later, in 1533, the City 
Council bought and set up the ‘Iron Maiden’ in the ar- 
senal of torture. It was probably intended chiefly for 
the terrorizing and painful execution of another sect of 
Protestants, the Anabaptists. Between 1533 and 1718, 
when its further employment was forbidden, it was used 
on many occasions for the execution of persons convicted 
of plots against the Lutheran government and religion 
or of murder. It has not the remotest connection with 
the Spanish Inquisition or any Catholic tribunal. It is a 
relic of the civil jurisprudence of a Lutheran State.” 


Spanish Military Schools 


The prevalent superstition about the benighted condi- 
tion of Spain in the matter of education, will scarcely be 
dissipated, though it ought to be, by the report made to: 
the Minitcer of War by General Ochando, the Command- 
ant of Leon and Old Castile. Indeed the delusion has. 
so darkened the anti-Catholic imagination that in most 
cases it becomes impossible to see the truth. Even for 
us Catholics who have so long lived in this fog of mis- 
representation and calumny it is hard to believe our eyes 
as we read and reread the statement that appears in Ei’ 
Universo, of Madrid, in its issue of December 13, 1912. 

After thanking the Rector of the University of Oviedo- 
for his valuable cooperation in improving the intellectual 
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condition of the Military Schools by books and programs 
of study, the General informs his Chief that he had not 
found “‘a single illiterate soldier in the regiment in bar- 
racks.at Burgos, and only a few in those of Principe, 
Oviedo arid Gijon.” 

After all when one recalls the intellectual glories of 
Spain through the long centuries of its history, and reads 
in such authors as Lummis and others of its establishment 
of splendid universities in all its vast colonial possessions, 
from the Philippines to Mexico and the South American 
possessions, hundreds of years before “the little red 
school house” became the palladium of our national lib- 
erties, it would be hard to conceive that such a people 
should be at any time an enemy of education. 


Our Protestant Champions 


Enthusiastic demonstrations have been held by the 
Catholics of Freiburg and Cologne, as well as of many 
other cities, to express their disapproval of the religious 
intolerance displayed by the Bundesrath in its interpreta- 
tion of the Jesuit law. The recent instance of Father 
Cohausz, who had been delivering a course of scientific 
lectures in Baden and was officially notified that he must 
discontinue his work, for fear he might enter “the field 
of religion,” has incensed not only Catholics, but likewise 
a great proportion of the Protestant population. Thus a 
Protestant paper adverts to the fact that the Jesuit lec- 
turer had hitherto not spoken a single word in his dis- 
course to which a believing Evangelical could not entirely 
subscribe. Another points to the glaring inconsistency 
which permits the Socialists Liebknecht and “bloody” 
Rosa freely to harangue vast audiences in Baden, without 
troubling the delicate conscience of the .Government in 
the least. License is given to an open propaganda carried 
on in the cause of infidelity to drive believing Protestants 
from their established churches; and no offence is seen in 
the public denial of God on the part of atheist orators 
like Drewes. Yet an inoffensive Jesuit who is delivering 
a course of scientific lectures is silenced lest he might per- 
haps inadvertantly touch upon religious subjects. 

The strongest and sanest article is that quoted from 
Die Arbeit in the Allgemeine Rundschau. It not only 
summarizes the situation, but likewise indicates the latent 
danger to Protestants themselves which is contained in 
such acts. This last is a point which Protestants have 
seriously failed to appreciate, and which it would-be well 
likewise for American Protestants to bear in mind when 
tempted to uphold such acts of intolerance as find their 
expression in the school question. 

“It is an inglorious fact,” writes Die Arbeit (Dec. 14, 
1912), “that a cynical blasphemer, like the Ten-Command- 
ment Hoffmann, is permitted to hold his anti-Christian 
and anti-national speeches, that a questionable Vogtherr 
or others of his kin may in the name of science and lib- 
erty thunder against authority, against God and the Goy- 
ernment, while an upright and honorable German citizen 


is not allowed to deliver his Christian lectures, only be- 
cause he is a Catholic and a Jesuit. 

“Without caring to enter into a discussion of the Jesuit 
law, we openly declare that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in Baden has neither been liberal, nor wise, nor just. 
Whither are we tending, when every anti-nationalist and 
anti-Christian is given freedom of speech, while the 
nationalist and Christian must wear a muzzle! It stands 
in opposition to the convictions of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the German people, and what is more, to our 
conception of justice and state interest. Meantime, Bebel, 
Hoffman, Stadthagen, Scheidemann and others may 
without hindrance deliver their blasphemous speeches! 
Mind this: to-day it is the Jesuits who have their turn; 
how soon may it be the believing Protestants who shall 
have to suffer? Nothing is any longer impossible. In 
brief, the case of Cohausz is a bit of superlative folly 
which may readily entail serious consequences. In the 
interests of Germany we hope that our fears may not 
come true.” 


No Danger! 


One morning lately a New York paper announced that 
the Jesuit Theological Seminary at Woodstock, Maryland, 
had been burned to the ground during the previous night, 
and that its thousand students were homeless. Both state- 
ments were grave exaggerations. That the first was such 
we are profoundly thankful. Nothing was burned but a 
small detached building occupied by workmen. We must 
take exception to the second, as something likely to stir 
up all sorts of unpleasant feelings in persons who have 
made up their minds that the Catholic Church has designs 
on the Republic. “Great Heavens!” such may be crying, 
“a thousand ‘Jesuit Novitiates’ in our midst!” We hasten 
to comfort them. The students in Woodstock College 
number only 216. As the course is a seven years one, this 
would mean, allowing for deaths and defections, a class 
of less than thirty coming out each year. This year that 
class numbers appropriately just 13. General Miles and 
Admiral Baird can surely save the country from thirteen 
Jesuits. 


Catholics and Dances 


A sermon preached by Archbishop Blenk of New Or- 
leans at the close of the Forty Hours’ devotions in the 
Jesuit Church of that city is having wide and salutary 
effect. The Church is under the patronage of the Im- 
mactlate Conception, and his Grace declared that the 
underworld has become the exemplar of too many young 
people who should have for their patron Mary Immacu- 
late. This has resulted in the condoning of licentious 
dances—and his Grace named the most notorious of those 
recently in vogue. There are those who, letting fall from 
them the beautiful crown of their womanhood, follow as 
far as society will tolerate the customs of vile creatures 
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who acknowledge neither God nor conscience and intro- 
duce or adopt in what is called decent society dances reek- 
ing with the foulness of the very bottomless pit. “Has it 
come to this,” he asked, ‘that our beautiful society, our 
boasted civilization, nay, even our Christianity itself, 
should be banished to make room for the vile corruption 
freighted with the miasma of the underworld? I appeal 
to mothers and fathers for the love of God, in the name 
of Mary Immaculate Mother of Modesty, to set their 
faces against the outrage.” 

The Carnival Association Committee met soon after 
the archbishop’s sermon and resolved that the dances 
which his Grace had denounced, and all others of a like 
nature, should be excluded from the balls and amuse- 
ments with which the Association was connected. The 
resolution, which was published by the committee, has 
been rigidly adhered to, and has had also the effect of 
excluding improper dances from every society of city and 
State which desires to be considered decent. It is an 
example of the salutary influence Catholics can exercise 
when their moral courage is as strong as their convictions. 


Dr. Alexis Carrel 


When Dr. Carrel, the medical wizard who has been 
startling the world by the marvellous manner in which he 
manipulates the nerves and organs of the human anatomy, 
arrived in New York the other day with the Nobel Prize 
in his hand, the representatives of the press crowded 
around him and discharged at him the usual fire of ques- 
tions, more or less pertinent, some of them very imperti- 
nent: “Had you an idea at one time of becoming a 
priest?” “Did you propose to take out your papers as an 
American citizen?” “Do you intend to return to France?” 
“How did they treat you when you were there?” etc. The 
Doctor merely shrugged his shoulders in Gallic fashion, 
smiled and said nothing. 

Meantime, in Paris, the well known journalist, Arthur 
Loth, of the Univers, is asking the question: Who is this 
famous savant, Alexis Carrel, now making such a stir as 
Professor of the Rockefeller Institute of New York and 
to whom such honor is accorded both in Europe and 
America? His name betrays his race. But if he is a 
Frenchman why did he go abroad in quest of glory? 
Why did he not devote his great abilities to the benefit of 
the land of his birth, which has a right to the talents, the 
labors, and the fame of its children? Is he indifferent to 
it, or did he emigrate merely in the vulgar quest of lucre? 
Who can tell what was his motive? Nobody seems to 
know. 

However, continues the writer, news has just come 
from Lyons that Carrel was virtually expelled from his 
country. Why so? Had he committed some political 
offence? Was he an object of suspicion? Had he been 
concerned in some criminal transaction? Yes; all this 
is true. He was-not only a suspect, but a criminal, and 
what was worse, he gloried in his crime. He was a Cath- 
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olic. That and that alone is the reason why he was com- 
pelled to add his name to the long and glorious roll of the 
emigrés of France. 

He had made his studies in the Medical School of 
Lyons. He had passed his examinations with singular 
success ; he was already an intern in the hospital and was 
looking forward with high hopes to his aggregation into 
the Faculty as the crown and culmination of his career. 
But unfortunately the Lyons Medical School is bitterly 
anti-clerical, and here was a young aspirant to its highest 
honors whose rare abilities left no doubt that he would 
soon become one of the glories of the profession, yet who 
in spite of his surroundings was a pronounced Catholic. 
That would never do, and forthwith the rabid anti-clerical 
Augagneur, whose profession as a physician does not pre- 
vent him from being a perniciously active politician and 
who was then the chief power in the Faculty, notified 
young Carrel that his hopes were futile. It would be 
quite otherwise if he were an out and out atheist. Thus 
the door was shut hard in his face, and this brilliant 
young physician had no alternative but to pack his traps 
and betake himself to a country where his religion would 
be no bar to his success as a physician. In brief, he is an 
exile for his faith, and just as distinguished an outcast as 
those other thousands of Frenchmen and French women 
who have been expelled from their country because of 
their religion, or who have been forced out of public life 
for the same reason. It is a pity that this great physician 
cannot perform a surgical operation on his country to 
restore it to its senses. 


———__ © «—___— 


In Wiirttemberg, as in Bavaria, the Centre, together 
with the Conservatives, has won a signal victory and 
broken the strength of the radicals. The final elections, 
which were held in December, resulted in the following 
division of power: Centre 26, Conservatives (allied with 
the Centre) 20, Progressives 19, Socialists 17, National 
Liberals 10. The radicals have suffered severe losses and 
their majority is destroyed. Although in the aggregate 
the parties of the Left and Right are balanced, yet the 
Centre will enjoy by far the greatest influence. It is 
hoped that Baden, at the next opportunity, will follow 
the good example of her sister States. The folly into 
which religious intolerance has there driven the present 
Government should effectually help to lessen its chances 
when a new vote is to be cast. 


——__ © __——_ 


As one of the topics of his inaugural message, Gov- 
ernor Baldwin of Connecticut renews his recommen- 
dation of two years ago that municipal suffrage be 
granted to women owning taxable property—a measure 
passed in 1911 by the Senate and defeated in the lower 
House. Such a measure, he believes, would prove satis- 
factorily whether the women of Connecticut desire the 
full franchise. 
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written for subsequent enrolment, read aloud in French: ‘Je 

LITERATURE Jean ’ and so on, and the Creed of Pope Pius; 

thee I put my right hand on the Gospels, and swore true obedi- 

John Hungerford Pollen, 1820-1902. By ANNrE POLLEN. | ence to the Roman See. Then I sat, and he made me a short 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.25. address, exceedingly good. I then was baptized conditionally,. 
The subject of this biography, was a young Oxford clergy- | in the shortest form, merely the words and water. I then re- 
man whom the famous Gorham Judgment of 1850 drove out of | tired to the sacristy, where I received absolution. Meanwhile 


the Anglican Church. Like Manning, Allies and Hope-Scott, 
he could not accept from the Privy Council’s “Judicial Com- 
mittee” the decision that a man denying regeneration in infant 
baptism was, neyertheless, fit to be a minister of the Establish- 
ment. So Pollen entered the one Church that the Holy Spirit 
preserves from teaching error and found peace for his soul. 

Though brought up in a “healthy ignorance” of the tenets of 
“Popery,” and in an “unshaken assurance of the corruptions of 
its practice,’ Pollen had not been at Oxford long before he 
became quite Catholic-minded. With Thomas W. Allies and 
John Wynne, two other clergymen, he made, in 1847, a tour of 
France and Italy “to study the foreign methods of dealing with 
the poorer sort.” The result of their observations Allies pub- 
lished in his “Journal in France,” a book which aroused a storm 
of protests from the Anglican authorities and forced its author 
to conclude that “but one inexpiable heresy was recognized in 
the Church of England; namely, praise of her mighty 
antagonist.” 

On his return from abroad Mr. 
his Oxford duties, identified himself with Dr. Pusey’s church of 
St. Saviour’s, at Leeds, laboring unweariedly among the poor. 
In 1849 the cholera broke out in that city and in his devotion 
to the plague-stricken our young Anglican minister emulated the 
Catholic priests. He was strongly impressed, however, by “the 
difference between the members of the two ‘Branches’ as they 
lay upon their respective death-beds.” But Protestant opposition 
and the conversion of several clergymen to the Faith put an end 
to ritualism at Leeds and then Mr. Pollen published his “Narra- 
tive of Five Years at St. Saviour’s,’ a book which proved to 
be a trouble-breeder. The work was in substance a defense of 
Tractarianism, the tenets of which Pollen reduced to practice 
as consistently as he could. For example, he heard confessions 
freely himself and sought absolution frequently from Dr. Pusey, 
but by 1850 some misgivings made him ask his director by 
what authority confessions were heard in England. From 
the answer that “the power of the keys belonged to every 
presbyter” the enquirer got little comfort. 

Refusing a fine living worth £1,000 a year, Pollen now accepted 
the post of Senior Proctor at Oxford. But his Anglican days, 
he saw, were numbered, though the final step would cost him 
matty a pang. “My act,’ he writes, “entails so much wretched- 
ness on the people I love the best. With it too comes the 
giving up of three or four things about the most to be desired 
I could at present name; and not being a saint or anything in 
that line, I am in as trying a fix as can be—my courage evaporates 
from the ends of my fingers as I come near to the scratch. But 
it is a question, not of this, but of an eternal world.” 

Mr. Pollen’s struggle ended with his solemn reception into the 
Church on October 20, 1852. The ceremony took place in the 
Cathedral of Rouen. “At the appointed time,” he writes, “the 
good archbishop appeared, dressed for me in his mitre and 
richest vestments; and accompanied by two domestics; his metro- 
politan cross of gold, nine foot high, was borne before him by 
a chorister, another carrying a candle. I felt as if I was going 
to the scaffold; yet I longed to start; I was ready to face axe 
and block, and to drop the handkerchief myself. We started, I 
at the end of the short procession; we walked through the vast 
and noble old Gothic palace to the Chapel’ There a fald-stool 
and chair were set for me below the sanctuary. The archbishop, 
according to the Rouen ritual, asked me if I remained firm to 
my intention. ‘Om, Monseigneur. I then from a paper I had 


Pollen, without neglecting . 


the mitre was taken off the archbishop, and the chasuble put on,. 
and he said Mass. He took the Host into his hands, and in 
very touching words, but simple, and to the point, told me he 
was bringing me this great blessing, and gave me the Holy Com- 
munion. Lastly he gave me Confirmation, a short ritual; we 
then left the chapel. I then asked his benediction in the usual 
way; and he gave me the osculuwm. pacis on both cheeks. Regi- 
sters were then brought, my baptism and process of abjuratiom 
were inserted and signed, and after some delay we all sat down 
in the Salon to a déjeuner to which the Vicar-General had also 
been invited. And so my great work was accomplished, and 
now I am left to simple matter of fact. Every doubt is at rest, 
and I have found that kind of calm which one needs repose and 
reflection to enjoy to the full.” 

As soon as the news of Pollen’s conversion reached England, 
his rich uncle disinherited him, his name was struck from the 
rolls of the University, and the necessity of adopting a pro- 
fession was brought home to him feelingly. Journeying to Rome 
he first had an audience with the Holy Father, then deciding 
after a ten days’ retreat at the Gesu, that the priestly life was 
not for him, the young convert chose art as his career, for he 
had already shown considerable ability as a painter. It was 
during this sojourn in Rome that Mr. Pollen met his future 
wife, Miss Maria Primaudaye, the daughter of another Anglican 
convert. 

Meanwhile Newman had started a Catholic University in Ire- 
land and now offered Pollen the Chair of Fine Arts and also 
asked him to undertake the decoration of the new University 
Church. Pollen accepted, came with his bride to Dublin, threw 
himself with enthusiasm into the work, made the little church 
a beautiful example of the basilica style, and soon established 
his reputation as an artist. In 1863 Mr. Pollen became assistant 
keeper of the South Kensington Museum, Official Editor of the 
Art Department, and Purchaser for the Museum, duties to which 
the rest of his life was largely devoted, though in many a 
church, convent and mansion throughout the United Kingdom 
the excellent work of his brush is to be found. His judgment 
was highly valued by artists and antiquarians, he was one of the 
few “who early appreciated Whistler” and did a great deal to 
make the present Victoria and Albert Museum what it is 

In Mr. Pollen’s life his strong faith was always in evidence. 
He was invariably “on the right side” in Catholic questions, he 
would go on a pilgrimage to Paray or Lourdes as a matter of 
course, he gave two of his sons to the Society of Jesus and 
the daughter who has written this biography is a religious of the 
Sacred Heart. He died in 1902, at the age of 82. “It is every- 
thing that his biographer should realize,” wrote Sir George Bird- 
wood in a letter to the author, “that great as John Hungerford 
Pollen was in his public and official work, he was greater in 
himself.” This his daughter has tried to show. Her work is 
a tribute of affection, and was first printed for private circula- 
tion, hence readers of this volume should not look for too judicial 
a biography. The book is profusely illustrated, often in color. 
This may account in a measure for the high price of the work. 

W. D. 


Recent Events and Present Policies in China, lahie If, TOR IE 
Bianp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

This book is made up largely of the author’s letters to 
English papers and reviews. He shows little love or admira- 
tion for the new Republic, and believes that President Yuan 
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understands the situation so well that he will act the emperor 
whenever the occasion seems to require it. China’s difficulties, 
says Mr. Bland, are chiefly economic. The land cannot sup- 
port the population, so want and famine produced the revo- 
jution. He has little admiration for “Young China,” 
example, their zeal for the suppression of the Indian opium 
trade, he asserts, was prompted by a desire to keep the drug 
a Chinese monopoly. Mr. Bland maintains, however, that 
the use of opium does not work nearly as much havoc among 
Orientals as does alcohol among Western peoples. He has 
scant faith, too, in Chinese prowess. Europe, in his opinion, 
need have no fear of a “Yellow Peril” by armed invasion. 
Mr. Bland’s book is so hard on the new Republic that one 
would read with interest an answer from one of Dr. Sun’s 
sympathizers. The work is filled with good pictures and has 
an excellent map. 


The Sisters of Bon-Secours. An abridged History of the 
Paris Congregation of Bon-Secours. By the Author of 


“Allons au Ciel.’ Translated from the French. London: 
Burns & Oates. $1.15. 
Gone Before. London: Burns & Oates. 


Anyone who feels drawn to deeds of charity and heroic 
self-sacrifice will read with interest, and perhaps with a 
degree of avidity, these two small volumes, which are 
placed here in the same category because they breathe the 
same spirit of personal devotedness. The first-mentioned 
is at once an abridgement and a translation of a larger 
work written in French. The Paris Congregation of the 
Sisters of Bon-Secours (to be carefully distinguished, by 
the way, from the Bon-Secours of Troyes), though it is but 
one of the many beautiful outgrowths of French zeal which 
have helped to sanctify the world, possesses the unique 
interest of having been the first of modern religious sister- 
hoods devoted to the nursing of the sick in their own 
homes and of having suggested by example the inauguration 
of the modern system of trained nursing. At the outset, it 
must be said, the work of the Sisters was regarded as a 
novelty and met with no little opposition. A life of isolation 
from their convents and familiar contact with the world 
seemed to be fraught with danger for the nuns, or, at the 
very least, to be incompatible with the devotion and recol- 
fection of their state. The truth was that such a special 
apostolate required special training and special personal 
fitness in those who would undertake it; but a kind Provi- 
dence supplied both these conditions. Wise and practical- 
minded superiors, aided by experienced counsellors in the 
hierarchy, devised a rule of life for the religious especially 
adapted to the peculiar character of their work, and at the 
same time infused into the first postulants a spirit of true 
interior piety which afterwards kept them in a charmed 
circle amidst dangerous surroundings. Many generous 
hearts offered themselves for the work, and before long the 
Bon-Secours sister was a familiar figure at the bedside of 
the sick in French families. Valued as nurses, they were 
valued still more as apostles, and many a striking conver- 
sion is placed to their credit. Since its inception in 1824 
the congregation has spread beyond the borders of France. 
It is specially noteworthy that its introduction into the 
United States was due to a request for its services made 
through Archbishop (afterwards Cardinal) Gibbons by a num- 
ber of leading Baltimore physicians, who appreciated what they 
had seen of the Sisters’ work in Paris. Hence this very in- 
teresting history of the Bon-Secours will probably find 
readers’ outside Catholic circles. 

“Gone Before” is a record of three short but beautiful 
lives which the unknown author of the book has certainly 
done well in saving from .oblivion. Margaret Mary Ward, 


For’ 


Alice de Séze and Agnes Westlake, whose careers are here 
sketched, were members of the Congregation of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls; but their years in religion were few, 
though full of merit. Having generously renounced the 
world to devote themselves as religious to the poor and 
lowly, they soon perceived that they were called to religion 
chiefly to make themselves ripe for Heaven, and rapid growth 
in holiness was the consequence. These narratives possess 
an additional interest in the fact that the three religious 
were worthy children of illustrious sires. Margaret Mary 
Ward was a daughter of William George Ward, so famous 
in connection with Oxford and the Dublin Review. Those 
who are acquainted with the father’s character will be 
pleased to learn that his extraordinary frankness and sin- 
cerity were reflected in his daughter. Alice de Séze came 
of a distinguished line of jurists, and her great-grandfather 
was the Raymond de Séze who risked life and fortune in his 
defence of Louis XVI. Agnes Westlake was the daughter 
of Nathaniel Hubert Westlake, the well-known painter and 
archaeologist, and was herself an artist who might have won 
distinction. We mention these circumstances chiefly as il- 
lustrating the environment in which grace often works its 
miracles of self-renunciation. Wil, Jee Wel, 


The Heliotropium, or Conformity of the Human Will to 
the Divine. From the Latin of JeErEmrAs Drexetius, S.J. Ed- 
ited by Rev. FerpDINAND E. Bocner. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company. 

“In offering ‘The Heliotropium’ to the public we are not present- 
ing a new book,” says the editor. “It was first published in Latin 
in 1627. An English translation, the basis of the present edition, 
appeared in 1862.” Father Drexel’s “Heliotropium, or Conformity 
of the Human Will to the Divine,” was translated into English 
in 1862 by a Protestant Clergyman, the Rev. Reginald N. Shutte, 
and a preface written for it by the Right Rev. A. P. Forbes, 
Scottish Episcopal Bishop of Brechin. The sixth edition of the 
work was on sale in 1903. Not a word is said by the Reverend 
translator or the Right Reverend Bishop of the liberties taken 
with the text; of the omission of many passages, and particularly 
of the elimination of distinctively Catholic doctrines such as 
that of Purgatory and of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. The 
Catholic editor has reprinted this Protestant translation almost 
verbatim, merely substituting the texts of the Catholic Bible in 
place of the King James’ version. What is most regrettable 
is that he has not once consulted the original Latin text. We 
certainly cannot recommend to Catholic readers a great de- 
votional work thus bowdlerized. 12, US: 


Saints and Places. By Jonn AyscoucH. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.50. 

Here are some two dozen Italian travel sketches by the well 
known author of “San Celestino,” “Hurdcott,” etc. Many of 
them were first published, perhaps as pot-boilers, in magazines 
like the Ave Maria and the Magnificat. Though the reader will 
not always find the Ayscough touch discernible, chapters like 
that on “The Vatican—Leo XIII,” on “Paestum” or “A Maltese 
Holiday” do smack of the novelist. As the author travels and 
observes, he draws on his knowledge of church history and 
hagiology to make his pages interesting and profitable to Catho- 
lic readers though the guide book too is not despised. 

This is the impression Leo XIII, while preparing for Mass, 
made upon John Ayscough: “There is something awesome about 
the prayer of the Pope. He is alone with a loneliness that 
freezes the very thoughts as one tries to realize it. He is on the 
mountain top, cloud-wreathed, out of the world’s sight, storm- 
circled, removed from the sound of the foolish plains that he 
can scarcely see beneath. Leo XIII prays not only as if he and 
God were there, but as if all mankind were in their hearts. The 
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pathos of that sight is beyond all telling to describe. The central 
Act of Christian worship proceeding, with its lasting but not 
hasty swiftness, as if, as Cardinal Newman said, the place were 
holy ground, and it were presumptuousness to linger; and kneel- 
ing, bowed with his years as with his worship, the great central 
figure of that which is the Corporate Presentation of the Chris- 
tian idea to the world; the long shadows falling backwards from 
him. over three generations, the nearing lights of another 
country seeming to touch and break upon the bent, white head. 
So soon, so soon must King and Viceroy meet!” 

Was the paper on St. Francis Xavier, which ends the book, 
delivered as a panegyric? The author’s “Novelist’s Sermons,” 
now appearing in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record are better. 
“Saints and Places” is full of good pictures. W. D. 


If a “Catholic” novelist ends his book with the conversion of 
the “heroine” and with an edifying death-bed or two, does he 
thus make full amends for describing vividly and sympathetically 
through much of the volume the philanderings of a married 
woman and her lover? Surely not! Yet this is what Kirke 
Brampton has done in “The Love-Story of Gaynor Dace,” a 
book which bears the imprint with “All Rights Reserved,’ of 


R. & T. Washbourne and of Benziger Bros., the well-known pub- - 


lishers of Catholic books. Was the official reader of these firms 
caught napping, or is the story an ill advised attempt to interest 
in their publications the purchaser of “best sellers?” But “holy 
water and holy earth,” runs an Italian proverb, “make mud.” It 
is much to be desired, moreover, that “all rights” to bring out 
books of this kind should be generously renounced by Catholic 
publishing houses, 

“Social Reform on Catholic Lines.” By Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D.D., though only a short pamphlet of sixteen pages, is a most 
valuable contribution to our social literature. Its merit does not 
consist in any novelty or startling originality of doctrine; but 
rather, paradoxical as it may seem, in the very absence of such 
features. It is a concise, orderly, comprehensive and eminently 
sane presentation of all the leading principles of social reform 
to which every Catholic can readily subscribe. Nothing es- 
sential is omitted, and much that would appear to be sufficiently 
obvious, yet is generally overlooked, here finds its place in a 
complete scheme of social reconstruction. The author’s pro- 
gram is outlined under four headings: the Individual, Private 
Associations, the State, and the Church. The pamphlet is printed 
by the Katholischer Volks-Verein, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Polemic Chat” is the title of a collection of papers professedly 
aiming at “the refutation of a few popular fallacies regarding 
religious truth.” The author is Rt. Rev. Edmund M. Dunne, 
Bishop of Peoria, in whose Cathedral Calendar most of the 
chapters have already appeared. By means of familiar little 
dialogues between Father Michaels, of St. Anne’s, Mackinac 
Island, and his parishioners or acquaintances, the author takes 
up thirty one questions, moral or dogmatic, such as “Divorce,” 
“Secret Societies,” “The Redemption,” “The Theatre,” etc., and 
explains them clearly, persuasivly and often with a pleasant wit. 
Herder publishes the work in cloth-binding for fifty cents and 
in paper for twenty-five. Copies might well be placed in the 
book-rack of the church vestibule. 


“The Dominican Year Book” for 1913, besides the usual 
chronicle of the White Robes’ activities for a twelvemonth, has 
in it special articles like “San Sisto Vecchio, St. Dominic’s First 
Foundation in Rome,” by C. M. Antony, with excellent illustra- 
tions; a good historical sketch of St. Rose Priory, Springfield, 
Kentucky, and of the Sacred Heart Convent in Galveston, Texas. 
Mgr. Benson contributes an interesting paper on some “Im- 
pressions” he received during his sojourn here last spring. 
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Apropos of the quantity and quality of our Catholic population 
he says that an English observer will find that, 

“In the smallest parish in New York about three thousand per- 
sons hear Mass every Sunday; and he will, amazed, compare 
with that the fact that in his own cathedral in London scarcely 
a greater number fulfill their Sunday duties. He will see from 
his window, the street thronged eight times each Sunday morn- 
ing; he will see that in church after church it is the same; he 
will learn that the Knights of Columbus could wield, if they 
chose, as great a social force in favor of Catholicism as Free- 
masonry can wield against it in France. He will hear from 
priests that lack of money need never be a real obstacle in any 
necessary work; he will find, in short, that there is one Church, 
at any rate, in America, that is perfectly confident, that alone 
does not ask itself why its members do not attend public worship, 
that is an example of generosity to the whole world; and that 
this Church, alone among the denominations, still retains the 
Two Great Commandments of the Law in their divine sequence. 
And when he has learned this he will know more about America 
and her future than even Mr. Bryce himself, his own Am- 
bassador,” 


“Modern Socialism,’ by Rev. Herman Maeckel, SJ2aismthe 
sixth of a series of social pamphlets published by the Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein. The outlines of Socialism, as 
presented by the author, are familiar to our readers from the 
articles published by him in America. His object is to show the 
immorality, irreligion and economic injustice which are in- 
separable from the Socialistic movement as represented in its 
literature. Single copies of all the pamphlets of this series sell 
for 5 cents; 100 copies, $4.00. 


Teachers of modern languages will be interested in the reprint 
of an article by Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, upon “The Modern Language Course and the Choice of 
Suitable Texts,” which first appeared in the Report of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association. The 
author is a life-long teacher of modern languages whose views 
are entitled to special consideration. 


The second volume of a little work on “Spiritual Progress,” 
which Washbourne and Benziger publish, undertakes to guide 
“From Fervor to Perfection,” aspirants who by reading a former 
volume have passed “From Lukewarmness to Fervor.” The 
book is constructed on Ignatian lines and considerable space is 
devoted to the Sacrament of Penance as an aid to perfection, 
but scarcely anything is said about Holy Communion. That 
subject is to be treated, perhaps, in another book of this series. © 


J. Michael of Coutances, General of the Carthusians at the 
end of the seventeenth century, wrote an ascetical work in 
Latin on the “Purgative, Illuminative and Unitive Ways.” 
This book Father Kenelm Digby Best, the Oratorian, picked 
up by chance in some London bookstall, with the help of the 
religious of Stanbrook Abbey translated it, and B. Herder 
now publishes the work for $1.35, Contemplatives and clois- 
tered nuns will doubtless find in the Carthusian’s writings 
much to assist their devotion. 
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Home Influence in Education—Compulsory School Laws 


The New York Evening Sun, of January 6, is responsible for 
a delicious bit of educational comment from a noted suburb of 
the metropolis. 

Montclair, New Jersey, is, we believe, a town of cultured 
homes whose dignified quiet is rarely disturbed by unseemly 
clamor. However, the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
the First Baptist’ Church there, has succeeded, says the Sun, in 
causing an unwonted stir within its environs. In his sermon 
Sunday evening, January 5, he deplored the condition of the 
affairs in the town brought about by the attendance of young 
boys and girls at parties and social functions. An artificial de- 
velopment in education of a most dangerous and’ deteriorating 
kind was Mr. Fosdick’s characterization of the condition. It 
was most lamentable, said the preacher, that boys and girls of 
10 years should conduct themselves as if they had grown to 
maturity. “Just think of a boy of ten,’ said Mr. Fosdick,— 
and we presume he spoke with a knowledge begotten of ex- 
perience,—“sending flowers to his so-called lady love in the 
afternoon and then going for her to attend dances in the even- 
ing to be up a good part of the night!” The minister waxed 
sarcastic—and shall one blame him?—as he described the social 
maelstrom that has caught up the little men and women of 
Montclair. When they ought to be romping and playing or 
asleep in their beds, they were trying to perform social functions 
and duties which should not really be known to them for half 
a score of years to come. Only a short time ago, continued Mr. 


Fosdick, the Board of Education had insisted that the truancy - 


officer should be as active in investigating the causes of frequent 
absence reported in the case of children attending the Hillside 
School in grades where the delinquents were ten to twelve years 
old as he showed himself in regard to absentees from the school 
in the poorer section of the town, The Hillside school, be it 
known, is that attended by the children of the “high social set.” 
The Superintendent of Schools explained that these children in 
many cases attended parties the night before, and were not in 
condition to undertake their school duties the following day. 

In justice to the New Jersey town it may be not out of place 
to concede that the condition of affairs seems no whit worse 
than that which prevails right here in New York—nay, practically 
in most cities in the country. By a curious coincidence, two 
weeks ago, a Baptist Minister of the metropolis spoke his mind 
regarding our schools, quite as pointedly as did Mr. Fosdick, 
and his criticism touched the very same topic. Edward L. 
Stevens, Associate City Superintendent of Schools here in Man- 
hattan, in his irritation over the frequent sharp attacks made of 
late upon the public school system and methods, had entered 
the ring to do battle for his own. In the course of a bitter 
review of the charges advanced, Mr. Stevens claimed that it was 
not the public school that was lacking. “If,’ said he, “among 
other things, there is a notable defect in the morals of young 
people attending our public schools, the blame rests not upon 
the schools. Morals are taught in them in as far as they may 
be under the conditions existing; the real deficiency lies in the 
American Sunday school which fails to achieve the one purpose 
that might justify its existence. The Sunday school it is, which 
must be called a ‘most lamentable failure.’ ” 

Dr. Charles A. Eaton, pastor of New York’s Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, was not slow to take up the cudgels for the 
Sunday school, and in the course of a warm defence of what 
they affirm to be a distinctly Protestant institution and the part 
it plays in the training of young people, he was quite as un- 
complimentary to the public schools as Mr. Stevens had been 
in speaking of the Sunday school. 


“A somewhat extended observation has convinced me,” said 
’ 


Dr. Eaton, “that our public school system is a lamentable failure. 
This applies, not simply to New York City, but all sections of 
the country with which I’m acquainted. Its failure is not due 
to the character of the teachers, who receive less pay for the 
most important work of any class in the community with the 
possible exception of the ministry; the fault lies in the system 
followed and the ideals aimed at. One sees small or no signs 
of culture in the products of our public schools; the use of the 
English language does not seem to receive much impetus from 
this training, and certainly, in the production of a sane and 
simple moral observation, the schools fall far behind what we 
have a right to expect of them. There is too much emphasis on 
play, too much sentimentality about discipline.” 

Speaking of the results of the training children receive in the- 
schools to-day, Dr. Eaton shows he is quite of the same mind 
as is Mr. Fosdick concerning the “social” developments among- 
them: “Their minds become a sort of an intellectual ragbag, 
and their chief interest is in play and social functions. When 
they are introduced to the serious business of life their moral 
and intellectual fibre has been rendered flabby rather than firm 
by their course of instruction.” 

Dr. Eaton was fair enough to put the chief blame where it 
justly belongs. “I am afraid,” said he, “that the public schools 
both in virtues and vices are a mirror of the life of the com- 
munity. A flippant and play-loving parent will rejoice in having 
his child develop foolishness. Our parents have suc- 
cumbed to the maudlin spirit of the time and seem to be more 
interested in the heels of their children than in their heads or 
hearts.” A few weeks ago there was quoted in this column a 
singularly touching reference from the. Atlantic Monthly to the 
influence on children’s training exercised of old within the home- 
circle. The New York clergyman, too, is apparently convinced 
that it is in the decadence of that influence an explanation is to 
be found of the prevailing looseness of training and of the in- 
creasing lack of moral stamina among children. 

“The old-time family circle, sacred and lofty,” he said, “where. 
the father and mother gathered their children about them and 
by precept and example instructed them in honor, frugality and 
goodness, has almost perished from our land. This is par- 
ticularly true of larger cities, but the contagion is spreading. 
The fact is we have become secular in our life, and a secular 
society is as fruitful of a noble and permanent character as a 
desert is of corn,” 


Theoretically speaking, there should be no such thing as a. 
compulsory school law. The children belong to the parents; 
they do not belong to the State. The parents are responsible 
for their upbringing, and the parents are bound in conscience to. 
see to their training: it is their right, it is their duty. In theory, 
therefore, the State is playing the part of a meddler when it 
steps in and says to the parent: “Your child shall go to school,. 
shall study such branches of learning, shall remain at school so. 
many years.” In affirming this one does not deny to the State 
every jurisdiction in matters concerning the education of chil- 
dren. There are parents who are criminally careless, there are 
parents who are hopelessly dense, there are parents of whom 
it may be said: “Not that I love my children less but dollars 
more.’ The rights of the little ones in such instances make 
clear the competency of the State to enter in, and to a limited 
extent, lay down the law for education and enforce it. When. 
parents will not give their children any sort of training unless- 
compelled to do so, they shamelessly neglect their plain duties 
to the detriment of the good of the child and of the common 
good of the State—and it is strictly within the province of our 
law makers to step in and force such parents to fulfill their 
duty. It is a part of prudent wisdom, however, to forestall the 
projects of many among us to-day who fancy that Jegislation is 
the one panacea for the evils, fancied and real, which are. 
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affirmed to be threatening society. We want enough laws to 
safeguard the rights and liberties of all, but we do not, being 
free Americans, want to be done to death by legislation. And 
there is more than a probability facing us that we shall be 
legislated to death, educationally speaking, if the faddists among 
us are permitted loose rein in their scheming. Just to illustrate 
our contention: There is now projected in the great State of 
Ohio an amendment to the Compulsory School Law that will 
raise the age limit of schooling to sixteen. This means that the 
average child will be obliged to go just half way through high 
school. Needless to say the very fact will shortly be discovered 
to be sufficient reason to bring the limit up to eighteen, and, in 
consequence, the average child will be forced through the four 
years’ high school course. The project is little less than a 
tyranny. The widow, the poor laboring man, are to be com- 
pelled to prolong, unaided by those nature gives to them as 
helpers, the bitter struggle for bread in order that the education 
_faddists may enforce their pet and silly measures. Surely it is 
time to curb the growing folly, ME I Oe 


SOCIOLOGY 
Should Women Work? 


Here we have a question more important than appears at first 
sight. The work it refers to is, of course, that work for wages 
in factories, shops, offices, et¢., which women have taken up so 
largely of late years; and not a few will answer stoutly in the 
negative, maintaining that to the invasion by woman. of man’s 
proper field may be traced many of the economic and social 
problems of the day. They will support their position by philo- 


sophical and biological arguments, proving that woman’s place - 


is in the household and that to fight the battle of life abroad is 
man’s natural function; and they will confirm it with Scripture, 
for man alone was sentenced in the Fall to win his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, while woman was to find her punishment 
in the pain and burden of the bringing forth and caring for the 
family. 

On the other hand one may say that whatever evil has resulted 
from the entrance of women into the field of work has resulted 
not from the fact, but from the abuse of it for lack of regula- 
tion. With regard to the philosophical and biological arguments, 
they prove at most the general rule; but before this can be 
applied in particular cases the woman must have a household, 
that is to say she must be married, and there is no law making 
marriage obligatory on individuals. Again, they only prove that 
for the wife and mother household duties come first, and that 
women may not undertake those particular kinds of work which 
either actually or prospectively hinder them from performing 
to the fullest extent the duties of mothers and wives. As for 
the argument from Scripture, there is nothing to show that the 
sentences of the man and the woman respectively are rigorously 
exclusive. Adam and Eve were married. God had declared 
not only by the mystery of Eve’s origin, but also by His explicit 
word the union of man and wife, Their life is common. Each 
shares the others burden as far as this is possible. By the nature 
of things the physical pain of childbearing belongs to the woman 
alone; but every true husband knows how keenly he feels his 
moral part in it and what a support this is to the wife in her 
sufferings. There is no natural exclusion of the wife from a 
physical share in the toil the support of the family demands. 

“Woman’s place is in the household. But this does not exclude 
her from laborious work. Sweeping, scrubbing, washing, cook- 
ing, etc., all fall to her lot there. As the old rhyme has it, 

“Man works from rise to set of sun; 

Woman’s work is never done.” 
Moreover, if we consider the more natural forms of social 
life, as, for instance, that of the farm, we shall see women 
engaged in laborious work outside the four walls of the home. 


They share in the cultivation of the soil, the gathering of the 
crops, they milk and churn, they watch over the flocks and 
herds; and the employments from which they are excluded are 
very few. And these labors do not incapacitate them for their 
special natural functions. On the contrary, the woman leading 
this life of toil gives birth to more children, to healthier children, 
with less suffering, and nourishes them with less inconvenience 
than her sister who leads the easier and more artificial life of 
modern civilization. In view of the Italian peasant woman, 
the women of the French wine districts, the fisherwomen of 
Boulogne and the Scotch Firths, the market women of Paris, 
not to mention the women coal-passers on the docks of the East 
and West Indies, it is not easy to say that any particular form 
of labor is absolutely forbidden to women as inconsistent with 
their natural functions, though relatively to the modifications 
that result in them from the artificial modern life something 
more definite might be arrived at. But in this we must not 
strain at gnats and swallow camels. If' in our modern life 
certain forms of labor are forbidden women, we must remember 
that many more forms of pleasure, dress, social habits and so 
on, are also forbidden. Indeed the prohibition with regard to 
these is much more stringent. The former may be a physical 
impediment to their peculiar functions; the latter impede them 
both physically and morally. 

Hence, in itself, work, even severe physical labor, is not for- 
bidden to women by any natural law. We shall discuss the ques- 
tion of the industrial employment of women and its regulation 
in a future article. Jah, WA 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Eleven years ago the Rev. J. L. McLaughlin, field agent of 
the American Bible Society in Manila, triumphantly an- 
nounced that five thousand Filipino Catholics had joined the 
Methodist Church in a body. By this time, says the New ' 
Zealand Tablet, he has learned the exact strength and quality 
of the alleged. converts, and his harp is tuned to a very differ- 
ent strain. In his latest report Mr. McLaughlin says :¥ “The 
Catholic Church, the regular one of three hundred years’ ser- 
vice in the Philippine Islands; was never stronger than it is 
to-day.” “He goes on: “Immediately following the American 
occupation large numbers of Filipinos flocked into the Prot- 
estant churches. Not by any means have all these been held 
there. They have gone into infidelity, agnosticism, and other 
isms and ologies.” The Methodist propaganda seems to be 
quite as successful in the Philippines as it is in Italy. 


In a recent conference of the archbishops of Buenos Aires and 
ten other bishops in Tucuman, a joint pastoral was issued, in- 
sisting rigidly on respect for public worship, and in particular 
in the matter of feminine attire. The propagation of the Social 
League of Argentina is earnestly urged, and attendance at the 
Catholic University of the capital, established in 1910. Sacred 
concerts in the churches for charitable purposes are to be dis- 
continued, as are also certain kinds of secular music and singing 
adopted to attract a higher social element to certain services. 
The prelates warn parents to protect their children from im- 
proper exhibitions, such as indecent cinematograph shows. 

The golden jubilee of the historic Jesuit College of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Santa Fé was celebrated at the begin- 
ning of December. It was founded by Father Vigna and Gov- 
ernor Don Patricio Cullen, and to these it is proposed to erect 
a monument. A Literary Academy, the reputation of which 
reached Europe, was founded in 1867, and the faculty of Law, in 
1869. The actual. number of students from various provinces 
is 510. Several national and provincial governors were educated 
here; as were also an archbishop of Montevideo and four or five 
other bishops. Referring to the public enthusiasm with which 
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the jubilee was celebrated, the Pueblo, of Buenos Aires, said that 
in Santa Fé in those days were concentrated the prominent men 
of Argentinavand its sister republics. The college, it adds, was 
the first mould of the moral physiognomy of the country and of 
its austere citizenship. 

The national government has allotted to hospitals, asylums 
and colleges the following tri-monthly sums of money: to the 
provinces “of Entre Rios, 16,000 pesos; to Cordoba, 13,640; to 
Tucuman, 1,680; to Mendoza, 1,000; to Corrientes, 8,000. The 
two colleges mentioned are that of the Dominican Fathers and 
one named after Pope Pius X. 


According to the summary of the statistics prepared for the 
English “Catholic Directory for 1913” the number of conversions 
registered in the three English provinces for 1911, for all the 
dioceses except Portsmouth, total 7,400. At the present time 
there are 27 Catholic archbishops and bishops in Great Britain, 
4,401 priests, and 2,182 churches, chapels, and stations. In Eng- 
land and Wales alone there are 1,138 elementary schools and 
380 secondary schools. The estimated Catholic population is, 
according to the figures given, just over 1,793,000, exclusive of 
Scotland. In the compilation of the number of Catholics in the 
Empire, the figures are more full than those for the British 
dioceses, and in most cases are taken directly from the Govern- 
ment returns. The total arrived at, for the Catholic population, 


is 12,968,814, made up as follows: Europe, 5,800,526; Asia, 
2,288,898; Africa, 498,965; America, 2,824,558; Australasia, 
1,184,509. 


The Rev. William H. Ketcham, Director of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions, reports that the receipts for 1912 of 
the Society for the Preservation of the Faith among Indian 
Children amount to $39,144.03, which is $18,161.19 more than 
receipts for 1911. This favorable showing seems to indicate an 
awakening interest in the needs of the Indian Mission, and 
Father Ketcham says, that if the ratio of gain can be maintained 
for a few years the Catholic Indian Mission problem will be 
happily solved. Opposition to the Catholic Indian Missions was 
never more bitter and violent than during 1912, but this opposi- 
tion has served only to make Catholics better acquainted with 
the good work done by Catholic teachers and missionaries and 
with the difficulties chiefly financial that beset their path. It is 
hoped that Catholics in the United States will cooperate more 
generously than ever in providing for the support of these mis- 
sions. 


The Echo from Africa is a modest little Catholic Monthly 
published by the Sodality of St. Peter Claver at 16 Via dell’- 
Olmata, Rome. The subscription price is only 3 francs, or 60 
cents a year. The December, 1912, issue gives the names of the 
heroes of the Kingdom of Uganda in the Vicariate of Northern 
Nyanza, the decree for the introduction of whose beatification 
was signed by His Holiness Pius X on August 14, 1912. These 
twenty-two neophytes, the elect of the black race, nearly all in 
the flower of youth, and nearly all connected with the court of 
King Mouanga, showed a sublime contempt for all riches and 
worldly allurements, facing the most frightful torments in order 
to defend the law of Christ and generously offering the sacrifice 
of their lives as an agreeable holocaust to God. 

These are the names of the heroes who suffered under King 
Mouanga, from 1885 to 1887, given in chronological order, with 
a brief reference to their martyrdom: 

Denis Sebuggwao, page of the king, first victim of the persecu- 
tion, who was pierced with a spear by Mouanga himself, on tell- 
ing that monarch that he had embraced the Christian religion. 


Charles Louanga; page of the king, baptized November 16th, 
1885, who died, after long and cruel torture (being burnt alive), 
calling on the name of God. 

Bruno Seronkouma, soldier of the king, baptized November 
18th, 1885; he also prayed during the tortures of the scourging 
and the stake. 

Mgagga, page of the King, young catechumen, baptized in the 
thick of the persecution by the above mentioned Louanga; he 
offered himself heroically and joyously to the persecutor who. 
delivered him up to the flames. 

Gonzague Gonza, page to the king, baptized November 17,, 
1885, who died, pierced by a lance. By his faith and constancy 
he forced the admiration even of his executioner. © 

Mathias Mouroumba, a middle aged man who performed the 
functions of judge. He became a Catholic, after having 
followed successively the creeds of Islamism and Protestantism. 
He was baptized May 28th, 1881, and perished by a frightful 
death on the hill of Kampala (Sebarija), as a punishment for 
his fervor in practicing and spreading the true faith. 

André Kagwa, page to the king, whose merits won for 
him the dignity of first chief. Although only a neophyte, 
by his religious zeal he won over many _proselytes. 
Baptized April 3d, 1881, he was accused and judged by the 
Katikiro (minister of the king) who condemned him to have: 
his head and one arm severed. 

Noah Maaggali, a gentle and pious servant of Mkuenda, 
by whom he was baptized on November 1st, 1885. He was. 
delivered through fear of the king, to the hunters of Chris- 
tians, who killed him by piercing him with spears. 

Joseph Mkasa, baptized April 3d, 1881, chief of the house 
of royal pages, beloved by all, and by the king himself; he 
was one of the counsellors of the latter and was a victim of 
the calumnies of the Katikiro. He was beheaded November 
16th, 1885, and his corpse was burnt to ashes. 

Pontien Mgodwe, page to the king, baptized November 
18th, 1885. He was incarcerated and afterwards stabbed by 
a spear, for having answered in the affirmative to the ques- 
tion: “Do you know how to pray?” He died May 26th, 
1886 at Meagnounou. 


Athanasius Badzekouketta, page of the king, baptized No- 
vember 17th, 1885, who died in the midst of flames, praying for- 
his executioners, May 27th, 1886, at Namougongo. 

James Bouzabaliao, soldier to the King, baptized November 
18th, 1885, who perished in the midst of flames, whilst praying 
for his executioners, June 3d, 1886, at Namougongo. 

Kizito, page to the king, younger than his companions, son of 
one of the greatest lords in the kingdom, arrested on the very 
day of his baptism, who gave up his soul at the stake, con- 
fessing his faith, June 3d, 1886. , 

Ambrose Kibouka, page to the King, baptized November 17th, 
1885, thrown into prison after a brave confession of his faith, 
and burnt alive in presence of Mouanga, June 3d, 1886. 

Kyavira, page to the King, catechumen, arrested and im- 
prisoned the day he was baptized by Louanga, and burnt alive 
seven days later (June 3d, 1886), at Namougongo, whilst re- 
newing his religious declarations. 

Achilles Kiwanouka, page to the king, baptized November 
17th, 1885, whose constancy at the stake was as admirable as in 
his prison; he died at Namougongo, June 3d, 1886. 

Adolph Roudigo-Mkasa, page to the king, baptized November 
17th, 1885; confessor of his faith, in presence of the king, both 
while in chains and in the fire; was burnt alive at Namougongo, 
June 3d, 1886. 

Mkasa-Kilwanvou; page to the king, catechumen, arrested on 
his avowal that he was a Christian; burnt alive at Namougongo, 
June 3d, 1886. 

Anatole Kiligawajjo, page to the king, baptized November 
17th, 1885; he refused Mouanga’s offer of a very honorable post, 
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affirmed his adhesion to the Christian dogmas, and died in the 
flames at Namougongo, June 3d, 1886. 

Mbaga-Touzinde, page to the king, arrested at the same time 
as Louanga, after having been baptized by him; he was over- 
come with blows, and thrown into the fire after his profession 
of faith; he gave his soul to God on the hill of Namougongo 
on July 3d, 1886. 

Luke Banabakintou, baptized May 28th, 1881; arrested and 
condemned to the fire for having defended the Christian name; 
he left this life June 3d, 1886. J 

John-Marie Mzeé, baptized May 28th, 1885, a man without re- 
proach, counsellor of his companions, all younger than himself. 
In the midst of a deadly infection he devoted himself admirably 
to the service of the sick whom he comforted and instructed, 
and whom he also baptized at their last hour. The money he 
had saved on his personal expenses and on small industries 
furnished him with the means to buy back some children and 
young men, whom he tried to instruct. His zeal for religion, an 
unpardonable crime, caused him to be sought for and arrested. 

He underwent capital punishment generously and joyously, 
in the course of the month of January, 1887. 

This summary shows sufficiently the importance of the cause, 
and the results that one can expect for the spreading of the 
glory of God, and for the strengthening, as well as for the de- 
velopment, of the Catholic Faith in Central Africa. 

The mission is under the care of “The White Fathers,” who 
were founded by Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers. 


PERSONAL 


On January 4th the Pope gave a special audience to Dr. Condé 
B. Pallen, who presented the Pontiff with the last volume of 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia,” which the Pope said he highly ap- 
preciated. The Holy Father praised the writers and editors of 
what he calléd a wonderful work and conferred his blessing on 
them. Dr. Pallen is to be entertained at a public banquet on his 
return to New York. 


Preparations are being made for the public ceremony, at which 
the decoration of a Knight of St. Gregory, recently given him 
by the Pope, will be formally bestowed on Mr. Edward Feeney, 
of New York, ex-president of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies. Mr. F. P. Kenkel, managing editor of our 
German namesake, Amerika, of St. Louis, Mo., has also been 
made a Knight of St. Gregory. Both these gentlemen have done 
splendid service for Catholic progress in the United States, 
spiritual, material and social. The distinctions the Holy Father 
has conferred on them are in recognition of their work as repre- 
sentative laymen. 


OBITUARY 


Mother Mary Bernardine Tivnan, Provincial of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of the Western Province of the Order, died at San 
Jose, California, on January 4, Mother Bernardine left Salem, 
Mass., fifty years ago and entered the novitiate of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame at Cincinnati, on July 31, 1862. For many. years 
she taught in her home city and later held the position of Su- 
perior in Salem and in Lowell, Mass. From the Notre Dame 
Academy in Berkeley Street, Boston, she was appointed provincial 
Superior of the schools and academies on the Pacific Coast. In 
her long and useful career she had much to do with shaping 
the course of thousands of young women in the East as well as 
in the far West. Last year the Archbishop of San Francisco 
delivered the sermon at the celebration of her golden jubilee. 
Among her relatives are the Rev. Edward P. Tivnan, S.J., of 
Woodstock, Md., and Sister Mary Edward, of the Notre Dame 
Academy, Waltham, Mass. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Uniformity in Catechisms 


To the Editor of America: 

The plea for uniformity in the text of our Catechisms, made 
by Rev. Father O’Boylan, in America for January 4th, will 
doubtless be appreciated by many teachers who have been some- 
what perplexed by the variety of Catechisms offered to the 
American public, especially for the use of beginners. Many of 
the clergy, I am sure, and many parents and others of -the laity 
endeavoring to impart Christian doctrine to our children, would . 
be very grateful for some authoritative, or at least, normative 
pronouncement on the advisability of using a uniform text from 
the very start, such as is found in the graded Baltimore series. 
We are suffering from a two-fold lack of uniformity. First, in 
the variety of Catechisms in use throughout the country; and 
second, in the training of the individual child. All agree, I 
imagine, on the necessity of the first species of uniformity, viz.: 
a like system of training throughout the country, or even 
throughout the whole Church. Those who meet our immigrants, 
for instance, in the New York hospitals, are impressed with that 
need. But there is difference of opinion as to the degree of 
rigor with which the second species of uniformity should be 
pursued. Those who advocate the use of special “First Com- 
munion Catechisms” evidently do not insist on a rigid oneness 
of text from the start; and even Rev. Father McEachen, with 
his graded series of attractive and most carefully prepared Cate- 
chisms, does not follow a strict uniformity of text, though he 
retains the same sequence of ideas. Could not this vital question 
be more widely and effectively discussed? 

The chief difficulty with us may be in the peculiarities of our 
English language. Such uniformity of text as the Holy Father 
appears to advocate is much easier to secure in Italian, or even 
German and Polish Catechisms. The Italian language, for in- 
stance, being practically homogeneous, does not offer so wide a 
discrepancy between the language of ordinary conversation and 
the abstract terms of theology. Those who have taught Cate- 
chism in Italian or German, as well as in English, have borne 
testimony to the far greater degree of unfamiliarity which ordi- 
nary theological terms appear to -have for the English-speaking 
child than for the Italian or German. “Sanctifying grace” is more 
formidable than “heiligmachende gnade.’ This is a difficulty 
to be specially considered by English-speaking Catechists. But 
even over and above the difficulty necessarily inherent, owing to 
the character of our language, in the most carefully worded 
Catechism, is there not an unnecessary abstruseness in the word- 
ing of our Baltimore Catechism? The addition of those “word- 
meanings” is taken by some as a confession of weakness in this 
regard. Most teachers find great perplexity in teaching the 
definition of Venial Sin,—which should be made clear even to 
beginners; and the same may be said of the phrasing of some 
others answers even in the No. 1 Baltimore. There are those, 
however, who hold that it is well for the child to acquire at the 
outset our heritage of more abstruse and learned expressions, 
provided that the sense of question and answer be in some way 
grasped. 

Might we not, therefore, discuss with advantage, first, whether 
a rigid textual uniformity is to be followed in the teaching of the 
individual child; and second, whether the present text of our 
Baltimore Catechism is adapted to such uniformity from the very 
outset, or whether it should be simplified, namely in phraseology, 
or supplanted by some other Catechism approved of for the 
purpose by the Holy Father? Could we not use the Roman * 
Catechism throughotit the world? 


Joun La FARE, S.J. 
Leonardtown, Md., January 9th, 1913, 
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CHRONICLE 


Judge Archbald Guilty.—Robert W. Archbald, a 
United States Circuit Judge, sitting in the Commerce 
Court, was found guilty by the Senate of “misbehavior 
and misdemeanors” in using his judicial office for private 
gain. The Senate sustained five of the thirteen impeach- 
ment articles brought against the Judge by the House of 
Representatives. The vote varied from 65 to 5 for con- 
viction on the first count to a narrow two-thirds majority 
necessary to convict on others. The Senate also voted 
the maximum penalty for the convicted jurist. This 
means not only his removal from the Commerce Court, 
but disqualifies him from holding any office of honor or 
trust under the United States Government. There was 
a marked divergence of opinion among Senators as to 
imposing the full penalty. The verdict of dismissal from 
office was unanimous, but on the question of disqualifying 
the Judge from holding office again the vote was 39 to 35 
for the full penalty. In this case only a majority vote 
was necessary, and the order for the full penalty was 
entered. The conviction under impeachment charges is 
the third in the history of the United States and the sec- 
ond that carried with it the full sentence authorized by 
the Constitution. In ten of the thirteen impeachments 
tried by the Senate since the beginning of the Govern- 
ment the respondents were held not guilty. 


The Case Against Archbald.—The impeachment. pro- 
ceedings against Judge Archbald were started early in 
1912, when complaint was made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and later to Attorney General Wick- 
ersham and President Taft that Judge Archbald had been 
concerned in influencing railroads to grant him certain 
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favors in connection with coal-land deals and the settle- 
ment of cases involving coal properties. The House of 
Representatives called upon President Taft for a copy 
of the charges against the Commerce Court Judge, and in 
May, 1912, it began an investigation, through the Judi- 
ciary Committee, which ended in recommending that 
Judge Archbald be impeached. Scores. of witnesses tes- 
tified to the House Judiciary Committee before it adopted 
the articles of impeachment, and the majority of them 
gave their testimony before the Senate during the trial 
before that body. The House on July 7 voted to impeach 
Judge Archbald, and the impeachment was laid before 
the Senate on July 15. The trial did not begin, however, 
until December 2. Judge Archbald admitted practically 
all of the facts as to his negotiations for culm property, 
but in each case maintained that the business negotia- 
tions were innocent in themselves and that he had not in 
any way misused his judicial power or rendered himself 
subject to impeachment or indictment under the law. 


Deportation for Castro.—After a detention of two 
weeks on Ellis Island, Cipriano Castro, one-time Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, was by a special board of inquiry 
ordered to be deported. Castro was detained on his ar- 
tival here on December 31, and it was announced that he 
had decided to return voluntarily to Europe on January 
4. At the last moment George Gordon Battle, a lawyer, 
procured a writ of habeas corpus for the appearance of 
Castro in the Federal Court. The admission or exclusion 
of Castro was then put in the hands of a Board of Special 
Inquiry, which decided the case against him. “In the 
course of this examination,” says the board’s report to 
Commissioner Williams, “this alien has committed fre- 
quent perjury. He has pretended to be ignorant of mat- 
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ters concerning which a man of his intelligence and 
holding the position which he did undoubtedly possesses 
knowledge. . . His refusal to reply to many questions 
put to him bearing on his right to land convinces us that 
there exists damaging facts which he desires to con- 
ceal. Upon information received from official sources 
he was charged with responsibility for the unlawful kill- 
ing of Paredes, but he declined repeatedly to offer any 
explanation or give the Government any information in 
regard to the latter’s death.” According to Secretary 
Nagel, a refusal of an alien to answer is interpreted as 
an admission of guilt or an obstruction that prevents 
administrative officers in reaching a decision. General 
Castro has appealed from the judgment of the Board of 
Special Inquiry through the Commissioner to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. 


Four Hundred Years Old.—On February 27 Porto 
Ricans will celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Catholic Church in Porto Rico and 
the erection of the Diocese of S. Juan, the oldest diocese 
in the Americas and the oldest under the American flag. 
The exact anniversary fell on August 8, 1911, but as 
there were difficulties in the way of its observance at that 
time, the celebration will be held in connection with the 
Third Insular Fair. Besides the public ceremonies at the 
Insular Fair Grounds there will be religious-services in 
the Catholic churches of the Island and notably at the 
Cathedral. A reception will also be tendered to the 
prelates who will visit Porto Rico for this important 
occasion. 


Uruguay.—The Sixth Annual Assembly of the League 
of Catholic Ladies of Uruguay, held in the Catholic Club 
of Montevideo about the middle of December, was a gath- 
ering of the élite of Montevidean society. The Apostolic 
Administrator of the archdiocese, Mgr. Isasa, presided. 
The report that was read showed that the 90 committees 
of Catholic Ladies in the Republic during the preceding 
year had increased to 114; the juvenile League had multi- 
plied in numbers and works; the development of Catholic 
literature and the instruction of childhood showed very 
gratifying results; the revalidation of marriages, the cen- 
sure of the theatre, the federation of Catholic journalism, 
sewing circles—these are a few of the splendid enterprises 
of the League. 


Canada.—The talk of using obstruction to compel dis- 
solution of parliament on the so-called Emergency Naval 
Bill seems to have passed away. While it lasted the Mon- 
treal Star threatened the Liberals with the introduction 
of cloture, forgetting entirely how it resented the same 
threat on the part of the Liberals when Mr. Borden an- 
nounced that he would use the same means to compel an 
appeal to the electors on reciprocity. This must be re- 
membered, nevertheless, that a gift of three dreadnoughts 
does not commit the country to a permanent policy, while 


the ratification of reciprocity would have done so; that 
such a gift is hardly sufficient reason to put the country 
to the expense and inconvenience of a general election, 
and that Mr. Borden undertakes to submit his permanent 
naval policy to the electors, as soon as he has formulated 
it. A body of medical students of Laval University 
went to the opera and, it seems, were boisterous, to the 
annoyance of the audience. La Patrie commented on this 
conduct in a way that displeased the young men, who de- 
manded satisfaction. The newspaper thereupon stated 
that, though their spirits were high, their conduct was not 
ungentlemanly. This was not enough to calm the out- 
raged feelings of the students, so they smashed the win- 
dows of the La Patrie offices. Laval has been so long a 
stronghold of old world notions that it is pleasant to see 
its taking up at last with modern ways. Now that its 
students, at least those of the medical faculty, have proved 
themselves worthy to be in the same class with those of 
McGill, it is probable that some of the great moneyed 
men of Canada will become its benefactors to the extent 
of millions. Unfortunately, there is no sign that the 
faculty has been converted. We fear they will still per- 
sist in their old-fashioned idea that students should be 
students, not rowdies, and orderly and obedient in their 
conduct. They may go still further. Ignoring the example 
of the McGill faculty, they may take efficacious means to 
enforce their principles upon the students. If the facts 
be as the papers state, it is to be hoped they will. 


Great Britain.—Bonar Law has replied to the Unionist 
memorial by consenting to leave food duties in the air 
while fighting for imperial preference. He said that under 
the circumstances he would have preferred to resign the 
leadership, but consented to remain out of deference to 
the party. The whole business is very unreal. If the 
colonies demand preferential duties for their food sup- 
plies imperial preference requires that they should get 
them. It seems more probable, however, that for the next 
two or three decades Canada will be the chief food pro- 
ducer for Great Britain, and with the United States ready 
to absorb its product, will get what price it may demand, 
and so needs no protection. Anyhow, now that the Home 
Rule Bill has passed the Commons, the Unionists will try 
to blot out the memory of their misconduct and make a 
new start, which, as we said, seems to be at the bottom 
of the whole food tax excitement. Mr. Asquith has 
relented towards the Suffragists so far as to allow their 
deputations to be received at the House of Commons, and 
has given the task of receiving them to Lloyd George. 
Mrs. Pankhurst has ordered the cessation of hostilities to 
see whether his conversion is real or only a tempofrizing 
policy. The Medical Association has surrendered ab- 
solutely, and all doctors will work the Insurance Bill. 


Ireland.—The-Home Rule Bill passed the third reading, 
the final stage in the House of Commons, by 367 to 257, 
January 16, and immediately thereafter was read for the 
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first time in the House of Lords. The majority of 110 
was greater by 9 than that received on its introduction 
and exceeded the Government majority, which is 106, 
despite the defection of two Liberals, which seems to im- 
ply some Unionist absentions. Two sick members, a Na- 
tionalist and a Liberal, insisted on being carried into the 
lobby, There was but one Nationalist absentee, Joseph 
Patrick Nannetti of Dublin, who was stricken with paral- 
ysis. At the end of the report stage, January 13, an 
amendment was passed making a year the maximum limit 
to which the meeting of the Irish Parliament can be post- 
poned after the Bill becomes law. Mr. Healy protested 
against this as a device for submitting the Bill to a gen- 
eral election, and “in a twelvemonth the Government may 
disappear through a trap-door and the Bill in a puff of 
smoke.” In the final debate Mr. Balfour made a violent 
speech, accusing the Government of pandering to every 
group and section and producing a Bill that would sat- 
isfy nobody. The financial scheme gave Ireland rights 
too great for the fiscal interests of Great Britain and too 
small to satisfy the most meagre requirements of nation- 
ality. The Government was afraid to trust Ireland with 
the fiscal and industrial liberty enjoyed by her other do- 
minions. None would say that “the Roman Catholics will 
persecute in the old style or deliberately persecute the 
minority at all,” but he intimated that there would be ex- 
ecutive discrimination on sectarian lines, and “Ulster 
would be in the Irish Parliament to be taxed, not to tax.” 
Ulster was in the position of “the rebelling American col- 
onies,” and “if blood be spilled the real assassins” would 
be the Government. Mr. Law went further, predicting 
rebellion in Ulster, than which “none would be better 
justified,” and Mr. F. E. Smith said the Bill would be 
shot down in the streets of Belfast. Mr. Asquith and the 
Liberal speakers said theirs was a democratic Govern- 
ment, and accordingly they were giving to Ireland a Bill 
which the overwhelming majority of its people had de- 
manded and accepted, which the British electorate had 
thrice approved in principle, and which both peoples re- 
garded as a message of peace. Like prophecies and threats 
had been made by Mr. Balfour concerning South Africa; 
they had been falsified. The increased majority which 
followed caused a great ovation for Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Redmond. The Irish Vigilance Committee against im- 
moral literature has organized a constructive campaign for 
supplying, advertising, and stimulating the purchase of 
good reading matter. The pledge given to the members of 
the. organization includes the promise to purchase no 
goods of any kind from venders or houses that keep un- 
clean literature on sale. 


Rome.—tThe codification of Canon law is reported as 
progressing rapidly. For many months-the first and long- 
est part has been in the hands of all the Ordinaries of 
the world for examination and study. A rough draught 
of the second part has now been sent to them and mean- 
time their suggestions about Part I are being considered. 


see 


In a short time the third or last part will be ready for a 
similar examination. The Catholic Popular Union now 
counts 100,000 members. They are classified in parochial 
and diocesan groups, which are responsible to a supreme 
governing board and Secretariate. The President is to. 
be chosen every three years by the Holy Father. The 
assessment is a shilling a year, which entitles the contrib- 
utor to the publications of the organization. The scope of 
the Union is to educate the consciences and unite the en- 
ergies of Italians for the affirmation and defence of Chris- 
tian principles, but the labor and trade organizations of 
Italy claim 850,000 members, or about 7 or 8 per cent. of 
the working classes, whereas the distinctively Catholic 
organizations number only 110,000, or one-eighth of the 
organized Italian workers and only one per cent. of the 
workingmen of Italy. The Socialists of varying shades 
are five times as strong as the Catholic organizations. 


Italy.—One good effect of the conquest of Tripoli is 
that it brought out in high relief the deep religious sense 
of the majority of the Italian officers and men. On 
Christmas Eve, General Ciancia, Commander of the 
Forces, informed the officers that his Excellency the 
Governor would be present at Mass on the following 
morning and that their presence would be welcomed: 
This testimony to Christ worked the Messagero into a 
fury and prompted it to denounce the General for inter- 
fering in the civil and religious liberty of the officers, but 
the Liberal organ, the Giornale d'Italia, reminded its con- 
temporary that it was a wise thing for the General to do. 
because the Mussulmans always regarded atheism as al- 
lied to barbarism. 


The Balkans.—The London parleys virtually ended 
with a declaration by the Allies that if their claims were 
not allowed they would resume hostilities. Such, was. the 
decision of the delegates, but it was first to go: to the 
three Balkan governments after the reply of Turkey hadi 
been received. Then four days must elapse before pro- 
nouncing the final word. There is some hope that the 
demoralization of the Turkish troops and the depletion 
of the treasury will force the Porte to accede to the de- 
mands of the Allies. To prevent this, an attempt was 
made to overthrow the Ministry, but so far without suc- 
cess. On the other hand, the destruction of a Greek mer- 
chant ship, the Macedonia, by a Turkish cruiser on Jan- 
uary 15 may put some heart in the Turks. On January 
18 it was reported in Athens that a Turkish fleet which 
had ventured 30 miles outside the Dardanelles was at- 
tacked by the Greeks and driven back to shelter in a bat- 
tered condition. The fight occurred between the islands 
of Lemnos and Tenedos. This may have some effect in 
changing the Sultan’s determination to retain Adrianople 
and the A®gean islands. 


France.—The return of France to the faith was in 
evidence on Christmas, The churches of Paris were 
crowded to suffocation. Coming so soon after the Goy- 
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ernment’s efforts to crush the Church this manifestation 
of faith attracted the attention of the rabid anti-Christian 
press, which grudgingly admitted the fact and tried to 
explain it away. Count de Mun informs his country- 
men that scattered in various parts of Belgium are num- 
bers of French nuns and brothers who are living in the 
direst poverty. In one place they have no bread but the 
' kind usually eaten by the Belgian horses; they are scantily 
clad, and are suffering intensely from the cold of winter. 
Several candidates for the Presidency of the Repub- 
lic presented themselves, among them Prince Victor 
Napoleon. The injection of the de Paty du Clam incident 
at this critical moment is attributed to Clemenceau in 
order to beat Poincaré. Meantime Deschanel was re- 
elected to the Presidency of the House and Dubost was 
again given that of the Senate. On January 17, Poincaré 
was elected President of the Republic by a vote of 483 
on the second ballot. His chief rival Pams received only 
296 votes. Victor Napoleon received no notice. 


Spain.—The reorganization of the Cabinet by Count 
Romanones occurred on the last day of the year. Having 
received the expression of the King’s confidence, he called 
a meeting of the chief Liberals. Thirty-four former Min- 
isters were present, and after a brief consultation the 
Premier, now the acknowledged leader of his party, pre- 
sented his revised list for the royal approval. The new 
Cabinet consists entirely of former members, with the 
exception of Sefior Lopez Mufioz, who assumes the port- 
folio of Public Instruction. Sefior Alba, who formerly 
held it, becomes Minister of the Interior. The Republi- 
cans expect to increase their representatives in the Senate. 
They had been making violent protests against the return 
of the Conservatives. At the close of the year the 
Fifth Assembly of Diocesan Councils terminated its ses- 
sions in Madrid. It marked, in the words of Cardinal 
Aguirre, in his enthusiastic letter of approbation, a dis- 
tinct advance. The Bishop of Madrid-Alcala, summing 
up the results, said they had witnessed during the-year a 
marked increase in the splendor of public worship, and 
‘in the piety of the people, the number of annual com- 
munions in the city being fifteen per cent. greater than 
during the preceding year. He emphasized the notable 
progress in catechetical teaching, now universal, and in 
the foundation of religious schools. Side by side with 
these were developing everywhere social works—benefi- 
cence, protection of the young, work amongst.the laboring 
classes, 


Germany.—The Bundesrath has finally decided upon 
the resolution presented to it in May, 1912, by the Reichs- 
tag, asking that duelling in the army be effectually pro- 
hibited, and for this purpose demanding the expulsion of 
all duelists from the army, and the further punishment 
of the parties provoking a duel. In answer the Bundes- 
rath has not only rejected the resolution adopted by the 
Reichstag, but has given moral support to the practice 
itself when carried on “upon ideal grounds.” While ex- 


pressing a desire that duelling might be less frequent, it 
claims that no action need be taken since it is already 
upon the decrease. In regard to religious convictions 
which prevent an officer from accepting a challenge, it 
makes the assertion that these have always been taken 
into account by the court of honor. It declares, further- 
more, that no end can be put to duelling until measures 
are taken which apply to all classes and entirely change 
the present views upon the subject. Something, it be- 
lieves, may be accomplished by the revision of the puni- 
tive laws; but it flatly refuses even to consider the dis- 
missal of officers who participate in a duel. In the 
session of the Budget Commission of the Reichstag 
unanimous resolutions were taken against the artificial 
raising of prices in coffee by storing it up in the great 
commercial centres until a suitable market has thus been 
created. Germany, it is said, has counseled Turkey, 
as “its best friend,” to yield to the demands of the 
Balkan allies, otherwise it may not only lose its European 
possessions, but also endanger its Asiatic domains. 
Baron von Jenisch has been appointed Ambassador to 
Rome. He had previously held the post of Consul Gen- 
eral at Cairo and since 1906 had been Prussian’ Ambas- 
sador at Darmstadt. From 1886 to 1887 he had served 
at Washington as attaché of the German embassy. 
The Alsatian Representative Emil Wetterlé was severely 
censured by the spokesmen of all the popular parties in 
the Reichstag for his anti-German speeches held during 
his recent tour in France. The Diet of Alsace-Lorraine 
has expressed to the Reichstag, in the name of the Centre, 
its great regret for the action of Wetterlé. 


Austria-Hungary.—Following hard upon the reports 
of the duels fought by the President of the Hungarian 
House of Representatives, Count Tisza, comes the news 
of a duel fought by two schoolboys, not older than eleven, 
one of whom was mortally wounded. The weapons were 
pistols, and all the rules of honor were strictly observed. 
In drawing up the list of donations sent in from all 
quarters to supply the soldiers with Christmas presents, 
the total absence of all gifts from Czechs and Southern 
Slavs was greatly commented upon. Their sympathy 
with Servia had always, however, been ‘sufficiently evi- 
dent, and the regiments were for this reason composed 
overwhelmingly of Germans. The Social Democrats 
of Hungary are making preparations for a general strike 
as a protest against the new election reforms. It is very 
doubtful whether the railway employees will participate 
in it. The opposition against these reforms is daily in- 
creasing even in Government circles. 


Portugal.—The troubles of the Government are multi- 
plying; money is lacking, the Socialists and Syndicalists 
are on the verge of revolution and openly profess their 
right to overthrow the Government, and the Intransigente 
warns the people that bankruptcy is imminent as well as 
virtual governmental control by foreigners.- 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Ireland’s Own Civilization* 


Nearly a hundred years ago, Dr. Petrie, the great 
Irish antiquarian, saw the results of his remarkable re- 
searches received with scorn by British writers and their 
congeners, and in 1865, at the end of his.career, he wrote 
‘to Lord Dunraven, that it seemed “derogatory to the 
feeling of superiority in the English mind to accept the 
belief that Celts of Ireland or Scotland could have been 
equal, not to say superior, in civilization to their more 
potent conquerors, or that they could have known the 
‘arts of civilized life till these were taught them by the 
Anglo-Normans.” Half a century later, Mrs. Green 
found traces of the same spirit, “so slow has been the 
decline of racial prejudice and political complacency,” 
but the last few years saw a wondrous change of senti- 
ment: ‘‘There is now a public ready to be interested, 
not only in the Danish and Norman civilization in Ire- 
land but also in the Gaelic culture which embraced these 
and made therh its own,’ a result largely due to the driv- 
ing force of her own historical erudition and rare literary 
power. The remarkable success of her “Making of Ire- 
land and Its Undoing” and “Irish Nationality” in up- 
setting the traditions of Irish barbarism long fondly 
treasured and industriously distributed by British his- 
torians and their retailers, brought numerous demands for 
further exposition of her view-point in lecture hall and 
magazine, and five of the resultant vigorous contributions 
to Irish history and its making Mrs. Green has happily 
gathered into a spacious and appositely illustrated volume, 
forming a valuable supplement to her more formal works. 
There is a continuity of thought running through the 
articles that binds them into a homogeneous whole, and a 
freshness of style that enhances the interest while in no 
way detracting from the value. 

The first and last chapters are a detailed development 
of John Mitchell’s dictum that England robbed Ireland, 
stripped and buried her, and then wrote lampoons on. her 
tombstone; and also a triumphal vindication of Mrs. 
Green’s historical thesis that Irish culture and prosperity 
were not advanced, but set back and finally destroyed, 
by the English occupation. But the telling and the 
spreading of the story was copyrighted by the conquerors, 
who slammed the doors of their history on the people 
they wished to degrade and subjugate, and left them 
alone, “shut up like criminals of old in the tower of Little 
Ease, where no man could stand or lie at length.” 

The exposure of Professor Mahaffy’s slanderous buf- 
foonery is piquant reading, but more satisfying because 
the subject is more worthy of notice is the manner in 
which the author demolishes the attempted refutation 


*The Old Irish World. By Alice Stopford Green. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son; London: Macmillan & Co. $1.60 net. 


of her famous book by the Cambridge Modern History’s 
Irish representative. She has literary dexterity and 
argumentative acuteness, but authenticated facts and 
documented evidence form the substance of her proof 
that arts, commerce, industry, law, learning and pros- 
perity, and social and intellectual culture structured on 
religion and morality, obtained in Ireland before the Nor- 
man set foot on her shores; and that this deep-rooted Irish 
civilization, while assimilating what was good in Norse 


‘external methods, absorbed both Dane and Norman into 


Irish life and thought, and substantially persisted until 
Protestant penal laws eradicated all of it that force and 
ferocity could reach. Against her bristling array of 
proofs her opponent can only advance his personal prefer- 
ences for the traditional version of the conquerors. The 
tracing of the wide vogue of this fallacious version is of 
special interest, and the laying of the “Scotch-Irish” 
legend with the fanciful trimmings recently superadded 
by our late ambassador to England, should prove par- 
ticularly instructive to Americans. 

The impression that Ireland, like one of her poets, was 
always “remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” will be 
dissipated by the chapter on “Trade Routes,’ which re- 
veals the secret of the author’s peculiar historical merit 
and should prove a valuable guide to the student of his- 
tory. While studying her own country she has her eye 
on all Europe and beyond it, noting the commercial and 
social progress of races and peoples and the spring of, 
those general movements, progressive and retrogressive, 
which have deeper ‘historical importance than the occa- 
sional battles that mark their pathway. Trade followed 
the flag, whether Roman, Carolingian, Norse or British, 
the route adjusting itself to controlling conditions, and 
over each, except the British since Tudor days, Ireland 
fared forth and prospered, Phenician and Roman trade 
with Ireland was extensive, and from 500 to 1000 a.D. 
her merchants followed ‘her wide and varied missionary 
track, The Scandinavian invasion, while temporarily 
arresting her progress, eventually widened her trade 
routes from the Baltic to: the Mediterranean, along the 
Rhine and Dneiper, to Christiania and Novgorod, and 
even to Asttakhan. The'Danish pillages of Irish monas- 
teries and tombs were for articles of value to be found 
there—an indirect testimony to antecedent civilization— 
and as the Scandinavian empire fell, chiefly at Irish 
hands, the Norman connection opened new routes 
through central and southern Europe to Asia Minor, till 
the Tudors and their successors closed effectively both 
the sources and avenues of Irish trade. The Maps of the 
Middle Age trade routes are a lesson in general history. 

“A Great Irish Lady” and “A Castle at Ardglass” 
crystallize the story of Irish trade and civilization in a 
person and a place. Around Margaret, consort of Cal- 
vagh O’Connor, Prince of Offaly—who while never lift- 
ing hand against an Irish clan maintained continuous war 
for sixty years, and held valiantly the Middle Counties, 
“against the English manner of government’—are 
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grouped the essential features of the old Irish customs 
and culture. Like her daughter Finola, who was succes- 
sively princess of Tir-Owen and Tir-Connail and died a 
cloistered nun, Margaret was a promoter of peace among 
the Irish, a patron of commerce, law, learning, religion 
and works of benevolence, presided at assemblies of 
judges, historians, poets and musicians, and while her 
husband was away battling for his country, was busy, says 
the Annalist, “repairing the highways, erecting bridges 
and churches, multiplying Mass-books, performing all 
manner of things profitable to God and her soul, and 
conferring countless gifts on the Irish and Scottish na- 
tions.” In 1445 she journeyed with a company of pa- 
triots to St. James of Compostela, and 1451, the year of 
her death, was thus recorded: “A gracious year this year, 
in which though the glory and solace of the Irish was set 
the glory of heaven was amplified.” Margaret was heir 
to culture and nobility. Her father was the O’Carroll, 
Prince of Ely, who was styled “general patron of all the 
learned men of Ireland.” His piety inspired a pilgrimage 
to the Tomb of the Apostles and his patriotism impelled 
him to make many a stout campaign against the English 
and die fighting for his people. If blood tells, the culture, 
patriotism and piety of O’Carroll and his daughter sur- 
vived three centuries later in the Carrolls of Maryland, 
lineal descendants of the princes of Ely. 

A gap wide and deep separates the present from the 
old civilization, but there are places, more resisting than 
persons to the ravages of time and spoil, that still vividly 
recall it. The whole panorama of Irish life, historic and 
pre-historic, unrolls before the eye from a castle over- 
looking Ardglass harbor in the Lecale peninsula of 
County Down. Great rings of massive stone on the lofty 
mound of Erenagh and mighty earth-works antedate his- 
toric record, and the fort of Dun-Rury, erected by the 
Red Branch Knights, goes back to the twilight of history. 
There St. Patrick erected his first church in Ireland and 
there a huge granite boulder marks the spot that first 
treasured his remains. Monasteries and schools soon 
dotted fruitful Lecale, ships filled its deep harbor of Ard- 
glass, Danes and Normans raided it, O’Neill recaptured 
it, the Geraldines held it awhile, and 1558-1567 Shane 
O’Neill “forcibly patronized himself of all Lecale” and 
hung out the banner of the [Red Hand from the towers 
of Ardglass. With the passing of the O’Neills came con- 
fiscations and destruction; but still remain the pre- 
Milesian forts and works with pagan weapons and 
memorials in flint and bronze and gold, the stones of the 
ruined abbeys, a few Celtic and Norman Crosses and a 
stone statue of Virgin and Child from the monastic art- 
works that escaped the Cromwellian ravagers, and, im- 
mune against Puritan fury, the Norman towers and tur- 
rets and Shane’s Castle of Ardglass. In June, 1911, the 
confiscated land was sold at auction, and Mr. Bigger, the 
patriotic Belfast antiquarian, purchased Shane’s Castle, 
furnished it as in the days of the O’ Neill, adorning it with 
relics of Lecale, fitted rooms into an oratory in Celtic 


style, set-up a fine painting of the mighty Shane, flung out 
from the tower, which he christened St. Columba, the 
Red Hand of the O’Neill, and turned over to the people 
this museum of their past. There they assembled to cele- 
brate the restoration in Irish song and dance, and its 
Protestant narrator records that they first knelt down in 
the oratory, every one, and that never since have they 
failed to keep flowers fresh upon its altar. 

The old men leaving the Irish reopening of Ardglass 
said, “Ireland is coming back’”’; and Mrs. Green remarks 
in one place, “It is an unfinished tale I tell,” leaving the 
hope of her own unwavering faith that the tale will yet 
be finished in the Irish way. She rebukes the Protestant ° 
bishop of Ossory for fearing to trust the people of Ire- 
land, reminding him that the Protestants of Lecale joined 
heartily with their Catholic neighbors in doing honor to 
all their country’s past; and she holds that Ireland’s 
destinies can only be worked out by its own people, within 
their own seas, under their own law and rule, and after 
their own customs. Her book should put many a much- 
abused student and reader in the way of finding historic 
truth, and also help to realize for her country her own 
definition of nationhood: “The union of all her children 
that are born under the breadth of her skies, fed by the 
fatness of her fields, and nourished by the civilization of. 
her dead.” M. KENNY, S.J. 


A Poet-Saint* 


Saint John of the Cross, whose works have frequently 
been brought to our notice within recent years, may be 
truly termed the poet of Divine Love. His great mys- 
tical treatises were composed after a method peculiarly 
his own. A few stanzas, written as time and inspiration 
supplied the opportunity, were later made by the author 
himself the subject of extended comment. Word for 
word, and line for line, each stanza was developed, until 
in every verse there was revealed height beyond height 
and depth below depth of hidden meaning. No obscurity, 
however, or vagueness of thought enters into these writ- 
ings, except such as the subject itself may bring. In the 
lucid explanation of the Saint every cavern becomes 
luminous and every summit resplendent with the light 
of celestial love. 

Thus from the short poems, some of which were prob- 
ably composed during the period of the Saint’s imprison- 
ment, the great works evolved like trees from the seed. 
Thus originated, under various impulses, the “Ascent of 
Mount Carmel” and the “Dark Night,” the “Spiritual 
Canticle” and that most sublime and beautiful work of 
all, “The Living Flame of Love.” In the first two vol- 
umes the arduous and darksome journey of the soul is 
described in her resolute attempt to approach to God; 


*The Living Flame of Love. By St. John of the Cross, with 
his letters, poems, and minor writings. Edited by Benedict 
Zimmerman, O.C.D. With additions and introduction. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.95. 
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while in the remaining two we are introduced into the 
mystery, of the divine espousals of that soul with her 
Bridegroom Christ and her union with the Eternal Love. 
Though all are not called upon to pass through the same 
-trials which the Saint encountered, yet all must find with 
him their supreme peace and joy in God alone. By Him 
they were created and in Him alone, as Saint Augustine 
Says, can they ever hope to find their rest. The last 
volume, therefore, of the works of Saint John, com- 
prising likewise his Spiritual Maxims and his collected 
poems, may truly be considered as their crowning glory. 
What the Ignatian “Contemplation for Obtaining Love” 
is to the Spiritual Exercises, “The Living Flame of Love” 
is to the mystical theology of Saint John of the Cross. 

To illustrate more fully the methods of our Poet-Saint 
we select as an instance the sixth verse of the poem which 
forms the argument of this last book: The line thus 
reads: “Break the web of this sweet encounter.” 

Commenting upon the opening words of this verse, the 
Saint explains that three webs bind us about and must 
be broken before we can come to the fruition of God. 
The first is the “temporal web,” which is the complicated 
and entangling mesh of our attachments to created 
things. The second is the “natural web,” woven of all 
the unmortified affections and desires of our fallen na- 
ture; and the third and last is the ‘““web of sense,”’ which 
only death can rend asunder. It consists of the union of 
body and soul whitch prevents the direct vision, face to 
face, of the Supreme Good. When the first two bonds 
have been successfully broken, the soul longs for the 
time when the last shall likewise be severed and her 
union with the Infinite Love shall be complete and un- 
ending. 

“Thus the death of such souls,” he writes, “is most full 
of sweetness, beyond that of their whole spiritual life, 
for they die of the sweet violence of love, like the swan 
which sings more sweetly when death is nigh. This is 
why the Psalmist said, ‘Precious in the sight of our Lord 
is the death of His saints,’ for then the rivers of the soul’s 
love flow into the sea of love, so wide and deep as to seem 
a sea themselves.” 

The web of sense, he continues, must not be cut, but 
“broken,” because love likes force; “it desires that the 
act of breaking the web may be done in a moment; the 
more rapid and spiritual the act, the greater its force 
and worth.” Love, as the Poet knew, is too intense to 
wait for the easiest means. It desires nothing but union 
with the Beloved. We have only hinted here at a few of 
the many thoughts suggested by the first words of the 
verse we have quoted: “Break the web of this sweet ‘en- 
counter.” 

Love is the thought ever uppermost in the mind of St. 
John. We shall seek in vain through the chantry of our 
poets for one whose songs are so perfectly attuned to the 
spirit of love, so touched with its divine languishments, 
so fired with its sacred passion, as those of the humble 
Carmelite friar. His writings are love spiritualized, 


love divinized. There is no limit to the excess of his 
love except the final union of his soul with God, the 
eternal espousals of the Bridegroom with His bride. If 
his love, he tells us, had power “to swallow death,” and 
should increase in its intensity “to scorch the waters of 
the sea,” and mounting ‘higher should set ablaze “the 
triple elements” and in its flame consume them, and if 
all these flames were love, his love would still fall short 
of his desires. For all these flames compared with the 
“eternal and transcendent fire” of the love of God, 

“Are of no more import 

Than is an atom to the whole world’s bulk, 

Or than a drop of water to the ocean!” 


Ever yearning, therefore, to love more and more, and to 
draw near and nearer to his God, and yet, “with wings 
close-clipped,” unable to lift himself on high, he is con- 
strained in the fine ecstasy of his incessant longings to 
exclaim with loving importunity: 

“O wretched fate, 

Which gives to love wings so inadequate!” 


His strong words would almost lead non-Catholic read- 
ers to suppose that it was annihilation in the Divinity 
which he sought, whereas it is in reality a complete re- 
pletion of self with the Infinite Love which is the end of 
his desires, as it is meant to be the final term of all our 
longings after happiness. 

Worthy to bear the name of his great Patron, St. John 
the Apostle and Evangelist of love, who taught us the 
supreme lesson, that love is the synthesis of all our 
knowledge of the Divinity—Deus caritas est, God is Love 
—Saint John of the Cross delights to define and interpret 
all things in terms of love. The mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity at once suggests to him the comparison of the 
lover and the beloved, who live in each other by their 
mutual love, and thus form together but one single love; 
while the relations of God with the soul are constantly 
described under the image of the Bridegroom and His 
spouse. Once the bride has been admitted into intimate 
union with God she thenceforth finds her greatest joy 
in suffering, and her delight in the absence of all human 
comfort or esteem, thus to be most like to her Beloved 
Who for love of her was laid upon the straw of the 
manger and exposed in His humiliation upon the Cross. 
Thus the entire spiritual life truly becomes for her, 

“Light in darkness, 
And darkness which withdraws not in the Light.” 


Such poems, as is evident, are not to be compared with 
mere works of literature. They are too sacred to be 
critically viewed or thoughtlessly gathered into a collec- 
tion of verse. They contain the mysteries of the Great 
King, and use that freedom of dealing with them which 
we find in the Canticle of Canticles. They are not for 
the carnal and worldly-minded, but for souls whom 
Christ has called to delight in the intimacies of His Di- 


vine Love. 
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The love of bride and Bridegroom is ever therefore the 
key to all these works, Even in the songs of the Incar- 
nation and Nativity this thought recurs. In the former 
the Saint beholds the Heavenly Bridegroom descending 
to seek His bride, that humanity which must perish ex- 
cept for His pity and love; while in-the latter is celebrated 
the feast of their espousals, wherein God assumes that 
human nature which for all eternity is thenceforth to be 
united with the Eternal Word in the hypostatic union. 
Not only do bride and Bridegroom communicate their 
love to each other, but they likewise make an interchange 
of nuptial presents. He gives to her of His gladness, 
which He has brought from heaven; and she bestows on 
Him her suffering, which is the heritage of earth beneath 
the ban of sin: 


“So the bride at her betrothal - 
Did the bridal gifts arrange ; 
But the Mother looked in wonder 
At the marvellous exchange. 


“Man gave forth a song of gladness, 
God Himself a plaintive moan ; 

Both possessing that which never 
Had been hitherto their own.” 


Even here therefore is offered us, in quaint poetic fig- 
ure, an illustration of that supreme law of all love, 
whether human or divine, which is clearly formulated 
by St. Ignatius in his “Contemplation for Obtaining 
Love,” to which allusion has already been made: “Love,” 
he writes, “consists in mutual interchange on either side, 
that is to say, in the lover giving and communicating with 
the ‘beloved what he has or can give, and on the other 
hand, in the beloved sharing with the lover.” No more 
striking proof indeed can be found how one and the same 


Spirit guides the Church of God and lives in all her: 


saints, than the perfect uniformity of ascetic principles, 
amid the greatest diversity of application, which may be 
traced through the writings of Saint Ignatius and of Saint 
John of the Cross or Saint Teresa. 


Love was ever the supreme expression of their lives, © 


and only the will of God and the service of their neighbor 
could restrain their souls, like the eager spirit of Saint 
Paul, from an all-absorbing desire for the eternal union 
and the unending vision, face to face, of God. The same 
longing which filled the heart of Saint Ignatius as he 
gazed upon the starry heavens and reflected upon the 
vileness of this earth, resolving more firmly than ever to 
live for the glory of God alone, wrung likewise from the 
lips of Saint John, in a more contemplative, though not 
more earnest spirit, that startling cry of rapturous desire: 
“O that Thou the clouds would’st scatter 
That between us darkly lie, 
Show Thy face and in the beauty 
Of that vision let me die!” 
JosepH HUussLeIN, s.J. 


Discipline 


Efficient mental and moral training depends, to a large 
extent, on good discipline. For on the one hand, dis- 
order distracts and disconcerts the teacher and wastes 
his energy; while on the other, it renders impossible the 
attention and calmness of mind, without which pupils 
can neither acquire nor retain knowledge. Moreover, 
boys cannot live long in an atmosphere of riot without 
moral hurt. Their ideals are shattered and their wills 
either become wayward. or grow slack of purpose and 
effort. In their disrespect for the representative of au- 
thority they learn to despise authority itself. And revolt 
against the master is often a prelude to formal contempt 
of the office and power of all superiors. The conse- 
quences of this are serious enough to make every teacher 
take thought about his responsibility for them. Without 
doubt he has a far-reaching duty in this matter which 
he cannot neglect. For his office obliges him to dis- 
cipline, not precisely that he may teach with ease and 
comfort to himself, but rather that he may train the 
souls of his pupils. 

To do this effectively, the teacher must first discipline 
himself. The undisciplined master is the centre and 
source of a vast amount of the disorder so common in 
the class-rooms. His defects and deficiences react on 
those in his charge and drive them to contumely, for 
which they had no natural inclination in the beginning. — 
Boys will not tolerate a noisy demagogue, nor a poor 
punster, any more than they will abide an irascible 
tyrant, whose chief distinction lies, not in brains, but in 
strong muscles and a bass voice. Their young lives may 
be made miserable, but they will demand and get the 
pound of flesh, and the blood, too. In the end they will 
be the masters. The good disciplinarian then must him- 
self be disciplined. The man who has not ‘subjugated 
himself cannot expect to rule others. He has failed to 
conquer the one closest to himself, and has no reason to 
expect success in governing those separated from him by 
the widest and most unintelligible of all finite gulfs—a 
different personality. 

Hence, the first task of every young teacher is the 
conquest of his own heart. He must begin by recogniz- 
ing frankly his faults and rooting them out. On investi- 
gation he will probably find that he is immensely im- 
pressed by his own learning, dignity and importance. 
Of course, his pupils’ impressions will not be half so 
intense and flattering. This will soon become apparent. 
Then the young teacher’s soul will begin to smart under 
disappointment, and unless he has a care he will betray 
himself lamentably. For vanity does not brook dark 
corners and places below stairs. It insists on living in 
the open, and is as ingenious as a sensational preacher 
in attracting notite to itself. Anger, sarcasm, injustice, 
cheap politics, and a thousand other petty vices and 
schemes are its shameless instruments. It obtrudes itself 
on the notice of the pupils in the most offensive ways, 
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until finally—blessings on their manly spirit—they take 
matters into their own hands, roughly perhaps, but effec- 
tively. - The teacher is to blame for all this. He has 
created the disorder, and will father more, unless he 
applies the knife to his soul. He must cut away anger, 
for it darkens counsel, and put up in its place calmness, 
which has a majesty about it, at once attractive and com- 
pelling. That done, he is ready for new excisions and 
new acquisitions. 

Softness, favoritism, undue suspiciousness are the most 
contemptible of all petty vices. That fox-like animal 
astuteness which, no doubt, has been mirrored in the 
face of every man who ever harbored it in his heart, from 
Judas to the last of the tribe, must be replaced by the 
sturdy, frank, wholesome manliness which commands the 
respect and admiration of everybody worthy of an edu- 
cation, or even consideration. The teacher who does this 


has made a great stride towards success in discipline.. 


He has few or no natural defects on which boys can 
play, to his chagrin and consequent undoing. He will 
be prudent and forceful in thought and action. And 
though boys may not cringe before him, yet they will 
not lead him by a chain. They will troop on by his side, 
happy in his inspiration and leadership. 

So far we have been looking at the disciplinarian from 
one angle only. There is another view-point which pre- 
sents a new aspect. For disorder can also arise from 
poor, uninteresting teaching. As soon as a boy loses in- 
terest in his studies he becomes a problem to his teacher. 
He must be busy. And if he is not intent on his books 
he will be intent on mischief. The prudent master recog- 
nizes this and does his best to keep his pupils’ minds 
concentrated on their work. With this intent he studies 
his boys and adapts himself to their needs. He never 
imposes tasks beyond their mental and physical endur- 
ance. He aims at clear, “snappy” explanations. His 
eye is ever alert for the first signs of restlessness, which 
he is quick to suppress by change of work or greater 
clearness, or renewed vigor of manner. His recitations 
are always times of mild surprises. His pupils never 
know how or when they are to be called upon to recite. 
They never feel quite safe. They are conscious that a 
call in the beginning of a lesson does not mean immunity 
for the rest of that lesson. If there are six recitations 
they are liable to be called upon in all. They have no 
time to plot mischief: none even to indulge the luxury 
of a day-dream. They must be alert the whole day. 
Such conditions safeguard boy and teacher alike. 

Just here one may object that these principles are a 
bit too narrow to cover the whole problem at issue. 
They concern either the personality of the teacher, or one 
only of his many relations to his pupils, thus leaving 
untouched many phases of the perplexing question. 
Broader principles and a discussion of other relations 
would be welcome. This necessitates a consideration of 
the nature of the discipline desirable in a class-room and 
on the play-ground. 


All good discipline is self-discipline. It is a concern 
of each individual soul: something that the boy must 
impose upon himself. It does not consist in coercion 
from without, but in a chastening from within. The 
teacher, tradition and that intangible element called 
atmosphere, may offer occasion for it, may even promote 
and direct it, but they cannot make it. For discipline is 
not a growth from without. It is a spirit within. It 
begins in a realization of the difference between right 
and wrong, proceeds to an understanding of duty and 
obligation, goes a step further to the formation of high 
ideals, and finally rests in a fruitful determination to 
order all thoughts, words and actions in accordance with 
the high standards conceived and adopted as the norm 
to be followed. 

Thus, discipline pertains both to the intellect and to 
the will. Enlightenment and strength are necessary for 
it. The intellect must see the truth clearly and present 
it to the will as a good to be desired and adopted. The 
teacher’s part in the process consists in skilful and attrac- 
tive expositions of ideals and reasonable attempts to per- 
suade his pupils to adopt and obey them. In all this he 
must be chary of coercion. He is dealing, not with 
statues, which remain where they are put by force, but 
with rational, high-strung boys, who possess faculties 
which respond poorly enough to the lash and the harsh 
word. Reason was never yet persuaded by either of 
these means, and as a rule, the will is cowed by them, 
only to rebound to former defects with redoubled energy, 
if not fury. R. H. TIerney, s.J. 


Inefficiency of Schools 


What is the matter with the schools? is a headline 
frequently used of late in the newspapers, and the mania 
for investigation manifested in multiplied other directions 
just now is showing itself as well in the zeal with which 
many phases of school conditions among us are being 
criticized and discussed all over the country. Here in 
New York for four years back there has been scarcely 
a break in the round of commissions looking into the 
affairs, administrative and financial and educational, of 
the public schools—and there appears to be no thought 
of an end to it all. May it not be that the mania is a 
mighty cause of the unrest that is doing mischief to the 
schools and to the work they are supposed to accomplish ? 

Men who are not afraid to express an opinion answer 
the question of the newspapers by the terse phrase: “Too 
much politics.” And they add an illuminating explana- 
tion of the presence of an influence entirely foreign to 
the scope of educational processes. The “ins” desire to 
stay in; the “outs” are quite as eager to displace them. 
Hence the formulation by the former of new plans, new 
methods, new features of administrative control and in- 
spection and superintendence which they alone as “of the 
inner circle” can carry into effect. Hence, too, the ever- 
lasting criticism of their work by the eager host on the 
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outside, these latter finding their strongest argument in 
the continued unrest the constant changes induce, 

Wise men easily recognize the evil all this portends; 
while the admitted inefficiency of school training among 
us and its superficiality and lack of that thoroughness in 
the elementary subjects which should be the first aim of 
primary education ought to make the less thoughtful 
equally appreciative. 

The recent rebuke administered by the Sage Founda- 
tion Report to our conceited self-esteem regarding the 
educational system in vogue in the States might advan- 
tageously have incorporated this lesson. Its pertinency 
is surely quite as evident as is that of the conclu- 
sions drawn from the tabulated statements set forth in 
that Report of hours and buildings and dollars devoted 
to school work in the forty-eight States. 

They do some things ‘better in Europe. Lately there 
has been going the rounds of the press a note of apprecia- 
tion of school ways in Switzerland written by W. K. 
Tate, an American educator, who has just been over 
there. We know that education is well cared for in the 
Alpine Republic. Large sums are annually spent on it 
by the cantons and communes, and substantial grants are 
allowed by the Confederation to supplement these sub- 
sidies. In 1905, as the last report to hand informs us, 
these amounted to $1,120,000. This, however, is not the 
detail emphasized by Mr. Tate in the note in which he 
terms Switzerland the School Teachers’ Paradise. He 
writes: 

“Five hundred dollars is considered a good salary 
for a teacher in Switzerland. After a lifetime of 
service one may go as high as $800. Yet 90 per cent. 
of the teachers are men, In addition to his salary 
the teacher is furnished with a dwelling, a certain 
amount of garden land and wood for fuel. Aside 
from his duties in the school room he is often secre- 
tary of the local creamery association, leader of the 
village band, organist in the church and general in- 
tellectual guide for the community. 

“When a teacher’ is engaged for a position it is for 
life or a long term of years. He settles down with 
the people whose children he teaches and _ stays. 
Changes are rare, 

“The record for continued service in the same vil- 
lage is held by a teacher in Thurgau, who has occu- 
pied the same position for sixty-five years. One 
teacher that I visited has held his position for twenty- 
four years and his father held the same position for 
thirty-five years before him. 

“There is nothing of the military in the discipline 
of the Swiss school; no lining up, no marching to 
classes. When the children go to the class-room they 
shake hands with the teacher, greeting him as if they 
had not seen him for a long time and were really glad 
to see him. The whole relation is one of charming 
naturalness and kindliness on both sides.” 


And he might have added, there is not in the school 
system of Tell’s beautiful land, some of whose attractive 
features are thus described, a trace of the political schem- 
ing that very effectually dominates that obtaining here at 
home. 


Italian Temperance 


The daily press informs us that at a recent anti-alcohol 
congress held in Florence one of the speakers declared 
that the Italians are rapidly forfeiting their reputation of 
being the soberest among continental peoples. Alcoholic 
psychosis, he said, is making great progress in the Pen- 
insula, and in common with the experience of other na- 
tions it is most prevalent in the great manufacturing 
centres. Fifty-three of the fifty-four asylums of the 
country (there were no returns from Naples) report 
7,092 cases of alcoholic insanity, of which 751 were 
women. This is an increase of 100 per cent. for men 
and of over 100 per cent. for women when compared 
with the period 1903-1905, The production of alcohol 
is prodigious. In twenty years it has leaped from 
1,750,000 to 17,750,000 gallons, over 11,750,000 of which 
was used for drink. The brewing of beer has increased 
during the same period from 3,000,000 to 12,000,000 
gallons. 

On the other hand “England,” as a report in the same 
paper puts it, “is sobering up” and is very far from being 
in the bibulous condition that prevailed there “thirty-four 
years ago.” As within those “thirty-four years” the 
Church has made remarkable progress in restoring Eng- 
land to its ancient faith, for there are now 1,793,000 
Catholics in that part of Great Britain who possess 1,138 
elementary and 380 secondary schools, with 2,182 
churches, chapels and stations, and in 1911 alone there 
were more than 7,000 conversions to the faith, it is quite 
possible that the changed conditions ‘in the matter of 
temperance may be traced to the rapid return of the na- 
tion to religious truth. On the other hand, the persistent 
efforts of the Italian Government during the last “thirty- 
four years” to crush out all religion from the hearts of 
the people may sufficiently explain why the Italians are 
no longer distinguished for that remarkable temperance 
which was for centuries their glory. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Trials and Woes of the Chinese Republic 


SHANGHAI, November 22, 1912. 

Infancy is a peculiarly dangerous period for the indi- 
vidual and requires a fostering hand and tender care 
before full maturity is reached. Through lack of these 
necessary qualities in parents, many a promising exist- 
ence is nipped in the bud, while others, entrusted to in- 
competent hands, are dwarfed and unequipped for the 
great struggle of life. What is true in regard to indi- 
eye's applies ae to the social unit, to novel forms 
of government, and in no case so well as to the 
Republic of China. For centuries the country feed 
prospered under the monarchical system. Her philoso- 
phers, statesmen arid writers never dreamt of the repub- 
lican idea. To entrust government to uneducated, silly 
and rustic millions, and expect it would prove a sticcess 
seemed to them to be the height of folly. Habits of 
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thought, hoary tradition and national customs have thus 
contributed, to impress on the nation that the “one-man 
government”’—the monarchical idea—is the only possible 
and suitable system of government. This is in somewise 
ingrained in the Chinese people. The republic is an 
exotic borrowed from the West and is obviously not of 
Chinese growth. The revolution of the past year was not 
so much a political movement as a racial struggle for 
supremacy between New China and an alien race, de- 
generate, corrupt and unprogressive. During the past 
five years foreign education and Western ideas have won- 
derfully changed the Chinese mind. They have also 
detached it from the Confucian admiration of the past, 
and directed its energy to a better and more progressive 
state of things. 

The revolution and the establishment of the republican 
form of government are chiefly the work of the student 
class, of an oligarchy of idealists, who have never con- 
sulted the people and little considered the past history 
of the nation. Whatever may be the theoretical merits 
of the monarchical or republican systems of government, 
and their adaptability to the temperament of certain peo- 
ples, it is an undisguised fact that the present-day race 
of Chinese are neither historically nor socially educated 
for republican government. The Chinaman, crushed 
during centuries of tyranny, has no idea of liberty, fra- 
ternity and equality, of political and civil rights, without 
which a republic and republicanism are but empty names. 

To the question, therefore, whether the country is fit 
for a republic, to anyone acquainted with its past history 
and the present state of education and civilization, the 
reply must be in the negative. As to the system taking 
root, becoming acclimatized and congenial to the people, 
experience alone can furnish a conclusive test. Many 
there are who think the Provisional Government will be 
put short-lived, and that a monarchy will be soon estab- 
lished, with Yuan Shi-kai as first emperor of a new 
dynasty. Yuan has already played the game as the 
devoted servant of the Manchus and is at present only a 
step from the throne. 

Many other facts corroborate the above view. The fol- 
lowing, gleaned from a period extending over eight 
months, show abundantly that the present system of 
government is far from being a success, not to say an 
utter failure. The old Manchu form of monarchical gov- 
ernment being abolished, the task of the Republic was to 
organize the new system. This was a Herculean labor 
‘and required men fully trained and prepared in constitu- 
tion building—competent political architects—but no- 
where were they to be found. Within the Cabinet—three 
of which have been already wrecked—endless divisions 
prevail. North and South maintain each their own views 
and seek persistently their own private interests to the 
‘detriment of the general welfare. Both want to govern, 
‘and were they to be listened to, each would put its own 
men at the helm and exclude all others. In the midst of 
these factions, the Provisional President is helpless and 
lacks authority, with the result that there is yet no ap- 
‘pearance of a coherent system of government and of a 
‘vigorous forward policy. 

Passing from Peking to the provinces, here also we 
‘ind anarchy, disorder and incompetency. The pacifica- 
‘tion of the country has not yet been realized. Piracy is 
rampant in the South. In the Centre, West and North, 
«disturbances are more than sporadic, bandits and robbers 
swarm, especially in country districts, and brigandage is 
‘general, Moreover, most of the provinces are practically 
autonomous and tend more and more to absolute inde- 
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pendence, Peking has little hold on them and can but 
Suggest in a grandmotherly way subordination, observ- 
ance of treaties, and a policy conducive to the general 
welfare, True, this state of things existed under Manchu 
rule, but under the Republic it has become more agera- 
vated and assumed aspects which do little credit to the 
new system of government, 

Without taxation, no State can carry on effective ad- 
ministration. In March last, it was enacted that taxes 
remitted during the revolutionary period would be anew 
imposed. So far, however, all attempts to collect them 
regularly have proved a failure. On the other hand, the 
army cannot be employed to enforce obedience to the law, 
as such a step would doubtless provoke revolts. The 
result is obviously disastrous for the Republican treasury. 
Its coffers are empty and there is no means of replenish- 
ing them except by resorting to foreign loans, which are 
not forthcoming except under conditions guaranteeing 
repayment and honest expenditure. 

Beyond the provinces, the question of the dependencies 
—Manchuria, Mongolia and Tibet—is also vital for the 
new Republic. Already a tendency towards disruption 
has set in and they are daily drifting away from their 
former allegiance. The Provisional Government has dis- 
played in this matter the greatest indifference and ter- 
giversation, never doing the right thing in the right time. 
Sen Yat-sen, the prime mover of the revolution and now a 
would-be railway magnate, advises not to go to extremes 
and by all means avoid force and military expeditions, 
as these would lead to disaster and endanger the existence 
of the young Republic. He also expects that even should 
the dependencies now declare themselves independent 
of the central authority or be absorbed by powerful neigh- 
bors—Russia has had already a mouthful ia Mongolia 
and Japan will soon bite in Manchuria—they will cer- 
tainly come back when railways are constructed. 

In presence of such a poor record, of inefficiency to 
govern, to establish peace and order, reorganize finance 
and protect the colonies, the new Republic enjoys little 
prestige. It is not, therefore, surprising to see that the 
Great Powers, who are thoroughly aware of the above 
drawbacks, withhold their approval of the new system. 
If China wishes to obtain recognition, she must show 
efficiency and capacity to govern, make real progress, 
educate thoroughly her teeming millions, reform the judi- 
ciary, organize finance, suppress embezzlement and graft, 
and promote the general welfare of the people, otherwise 
her woes will assume a chronic aspect and preclude her 
from entering or holding an honored place in the family 
of nations. 

The above picture deals principally with the political 
and administrative work of the new Republic. In the 
sphere of religion and education, a somewhat better 
record is established, and, it may be expected, will be 
maintained in the future. A full treatment of both ques- 
tions must be withheld for the moment, but will be dealt 
with for readers of AMERICA in subsequent contributions. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


Work of a Catholic Layman 


Rome, December 27, 1912. 
Although something is known in America of the Prot- 
estant propaganda in Rome, the full extent of the in- 
sidious methods employed can hardly be realized except 
by those here on the spot. Even less is known of what 
has ‘been done by Catholics to counteract this work, nor 
of how much credit is due personally to Mr. Christmas, 
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whose death just two months ago in Rome is mourned 
so deeply. Tributes of affection and appreciation of his 
character come from far and near. 

William Osborn Christmas was born in 1849, in the 
Island of Jersey. The family, of French descent—the 
name originally was Noél—settled in Ireland, where the 
estates-are still in their possession. In his twenty-fifth 
year Mr. Christmas became a Catholic, and in 1893 came 
to reside in Rome. He was appointed Private Chamber- 
lain by both Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius X, and re- 
ceived the gold medal “Ben Merito” from the latter, who 
also made him a Knight of St. Gregory. 

The cleverest means of propaganda among the Prot- 
estants here was the opening of night schools to teach 
Italian lads foreign languages, an important aid in their 
advancement in industrial and commercial life.- These 
schools were soon filled with youths eager for these ad- 
vantages, but unfortunately at the same time, in the Prot- 
estant atmosphere surrounding them, came only too often 
the sapping of their Catholic faith. 

Eighteen years ago, Padre de Mandato requested Mr. 
Christmas to open a free night school, A better choice 
could not have been made, and he threw himself heart 
and soul into this noble work, to which he has given un- 
tiring service all these many years. Mr. Christmas’ per- 
sonality was one to make a marked impression upon any- 
one who came under his influence, and he was especially 
fitted for work among men and boys. Of fine physical 
presence, there was a wonderful sense of cheer and man- 
liness about ‘him that would put heart into the veriest 
weakling. With all the charm of his personality, the 
consciousness of the underlying strength of his splendid 
Catholic faith could never be lost sight of. His loss to 
these young people whose lives he was always influencing 
for good never can be made up to them, but he built his 
work on such firm foundations that it is bound to live 
on after him. Other willing hearts are taking up his 
work, and there could be no better example than his as 
an inspiration for them to follow. 

For all these many years, Mr. Christmas gave his un- 
selfish service for most of his evenings in the school, also 
supplementing it by many private lessons in his home 
for those who for any reason were unable to attend the 
schodl. No other engagement was ever allowed to inter- 
fere with this service. The school was supported by 
contributions of English and American residents: and 
visitors in Rome, Mr. Christmas always giving his ser- 
vices generously. 

Five years ago the school was amalgamated with the 
present school of Alessandro Volta, under the direction 
of the zealous Mer. V. Nardoni. It was then decided to 
make definite religious instruction an essential feature of 
the school, and as this had not been heretofore the case, 
it was feared that there would be a falling off in the 
numbers in attendance, as proved to be the effect at first. 
Later the school more than recovered in size, so that at 
present there are four hundred Italian young men and 
lads enrolled. Asa proof of their zeal as practical Cath- 
olics, it is gratifying to record that at the month’s mind 
Mass said for their beloved benefactor, Mr. Christmas, a 
large proportion of these many students received Holy 
Communion, offering it for him, They had a memorial 
card printed, recording in touching language their appre- 
ciation of his untiring, disinterested service in their be- 
half. 

In addition to the night schools, Mr. Christmas started 
several clubs for young men and boys, always with the 
idea of rescuing them from the clubs and gymnasia in- 


stituted by the resident Protestants. He was also elected 
President of the Parish Committee of the parish of S. 


Giacomo al Corso. May his soul rest in peace. 
J. G. Rosins. 


Two More Martyrs of the Lepers 


Paris, January 8, 1913. 

The story of Father Damien, the Belgian missionary, 
who, after devoting his life to the lepers of Molokai, died 
in their service, is well known to all English-speaking 
Catholics; indeed an Englishman and a Protestant was 
one of the first to draw public attention to that heroic 
sacrifice. But America’s readers are perhaps unaware 
that the Belgian priest has many imitators. Two of them 
have lately gone to their reward. They were members 
of the Society of Jesus and belonged to the mission of 
Madagascar, one a Frenchman, the second a Pole. They 


‘both died of leprosy last October. 


Father Isidore Dupuy, the Frenchman, went to Mada- 
gascar in 1892, and was at Tananarive in 1894 when 
the islanders rose against their French rulers. He was 
attached as military chaplain to General Voyron’s staff 
and took part in many hazardous expeditions and hard 
marches. In one of the latter he gave up his horse to a 
lame soldier and made the whole journey on foot, under 
the burning sun. The services that he rendered during 
the campaign were recognized even by the atheistic 
French Government and, wonderful to relate, he was 
named Knight of the Legion of Honor, Jesuit though he 
was. Father Dupuy, who, like St. Ignatius, had the soul 
of a soldier, gladly returned to his obscure and trying 
labors among the natives of the district of Ymerina, 
where leprosy is rampant. 

To arrest, if possible, the progress of the disease, the 
lepers were confined in public hospitals, which were in 
reality prisons, Deliverance from them was impossible, 
for a leper was a public menace. Some years ago, M. de 
Myre de Viliers, in the French Chambers, described the 
condition of these hospitals, in which the men and women 
who consented to nurse the inmates were themselves con- 
demned to die of the disease, and he added that the nuns 
and priests, whom the French Government persecutes 
and despoils, were alone willing to undertake this heroic 
work of charity. 

Father Dupuy was among the missionaries who faced 
a horrible death, rather than desert the lepers in their 
isolation and misery. He devoted himself to those of 
Ambohimahazo and went to live among them, to minister 
to their souls and to their bodies. As a matter of course, 
he was attacked by the malady and died, after a lingering 
agony, on October 9th, 1912. 

Just twelve days before, on October 1st, there died at 
Marana, in a neighboring district, a Polish priest, Father 
Beyzim, who was, like Father Dupuy, an apostle among 
the lepers. In 1898, he was then forty-eight, Father 
Beyzim, of a noble Polish family, arrived at Tananarive. 
His religious superiors, yielding to his desire, had ‘prom- 
ised him that he should be employed solely in “the service 


"of the lepers,’ whose imprisonment he was to share. 


The first hospital to which he was sent, that of Ambo- 
hidratimo, was in a wretched ‘condition, the inmates were 
so badly fed and:so scantily clothed five or six deaths were 
reported every week. Father Beyzim exerted himself to 
remedy these deplorable conditions. He wrote to Poland 
for assistance, and at Tananarive he went from door to 
door, begging for his lepers. In the hospital itself he 
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acted as infirmarian and cook and, in the end, succeeded 
not indeed in curing a disease that is incurable, but in 
improving the state of the patients so considerably that, 
instead of six deaths a week, only five deaths were re- 
ported in the course of a year. 

In 1902, Father Beyzim was removed to Marana, 
where he was able to rebuild the leper hospital with the 
funds Sent to him by his friends and relatives in Poland. 
Two years ago, he was visited by a French Jesuit, to 
whom he showed his arms, upon which big stains were 
now visible. “One cannot avoid the illness,” he said 
quietly. “I breathe the same air and have the same life 
as the lepers.” By degrees the hideous disease took pos- 
session of his whole body. He died on October 1st, 1912, 
and was buried in the leper cemetery, among those for 
whom he had lived and died. 

Examples like these must surely bring home to the 
native Christians of Madagascar the difference that ex- 
ists between official and Catholic charity. There are few 
French colonies more infected by anti-clericalism than 
Madagascar, where M. Augagneur, the Governor, a 
noted Free Mason, has done his best to paralyze the en- 
deavors of the missionaries. Like his atheistic colleagues 
in France, he had recourse to a system of petty vexations 
and acts of injustice to diminish their influence and ham- 
per their work. He has closed 900 out of 1,200 Catholic 
schools, and required that. all the young natives who 
aspire to fill an official position should spend two years in 
the Government schools. Moreover, in several districts 
the Government has laid violent hands on the property 
of the missionaries, proceedings which are as foolish and 
as anti-patriotic as they are iniquitous. Far from increas- 
ing the influence of France, they contribute to discredit 
its representatives. 

The Catholic Malgaches, in spite of official tyranny, 
are prompt to recognize the moral superiority of the men 
who are ready to die in their service. Examples like 
those we have just related are a triumphant reply to the 
short-sighted persecution of the French Free Masons. 
M. Augagneur may vex, rob and harry the missionaries, 
but until he can produce martyrs of charity to emulate 
the Jesuit apostle of the lepers, the worthlessness of his 
methods will be visible, even to the ignorant natives of 
Madagascar. GangsC: 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
The Thomas Christians in India 


Perhaps it is not generally known to the Catholics of 
India, says a contributor to the Bombay Examiner, that 
the Right Rev. Dr. Lavigne, S.J., the present Bishop 
of Trincomali, is the last of the Jesuit bishops who 
ruled the old Syro-Chaldean Church of Malabar, known 
in history as the Church of the Thomas Christians in 
India. A few historical notes on the past may be of in- 
tenest: 

The first Jesuit who came into connection with the 
Syro-Malabar Church was St. Francis Xavier, himself the 
second apostle of India. Ina letter, dated 14th January, 
1549, from Cochin, St. Francis requests Ignatius to send 
out his missionaries to Malabar. “There is,” says he, “a 
town called Cranganore (the chief town of the Thomas 
Christians), about twenty miles from Cochin, where Fra 
Vincenzo of the Order of St. Francis, a most true friend 
to our Society, has founded a really fine seminary, where 
as many as 100 native students are maintained and are 
formed in piety and learning. Fra Vincenzo told me that 


he wishes to hand over his seminary to our Society, and 
he has asked me again and again to inform you of his 
intention and provide a priest of the Society who may 
teach grammar to the students of this seminary and 
preach to the inmates and the people on Sundays and 
festivals. There is reason for this, because besides the 
Portuguese inhabitants of the place, there are a great 
many Christians living in sixty villages in the neighbor- 
hood, descended from those whom St. Thomas made 
Christians. The students of the seminary are of the high- 
est nO Ditty. om Lees 

The request of St. Francis Xavier to St. Ignatius to 
send priests of the Society could be complied with only 
in 1574, when Alexander Valignani, Visitor of the Jesuits, 
came to India with forty-four priests of that Order and 
in an interview with Mar Abraham, Bishop of the Thomas 
Christians of that time; obtained permission to enter his 
diocese (Oriente Conquistado, II-66). The Jesuits set- 
tled at Vaipycotta, or Chennanmangalam, about one mile 
from Cranganore, and there built a church and set up a 
printing press, the first of its kind in India. In 1577 a 
Spanish Jesuit lay-brother, by name John Gonsalves, was 
the first to cast Malayalam type; and the first printed In- 
dian book was a Malayalam “Catechism and Rudiments 
of Catholic Faith.” (See Mackenzie, Christianity in Tra- 
vancore, p. 21.) 

In 1581, at Chennanamangalam, a vilage of the Thomas 
Christians, the Jesuits opened a college; and in 1584 a 
seminary was also added to the college, in which Syrian 
youths, especially those who aspired to the priesthood, 
were taught Portuguese, Latin and Syriac; and among the 
Jesuit fathers there were some well acquainted with the 
Syriac language whose learned compositions in Syriac are 
still extant and greatly admired. Some of them were 
great scholars in Malayalam and Sanskrit; for instance, 
Father Ernesto, S.J., was a famous author of many beau- 
tiful poetical works. His Odes (Parvams), four of which 
dwelling on the last end of man (de novissimis), and the 
fifth and most beautiful on the Blessed Virgin Mary, are 
greatly valued and frequently read even by Malayalam 
and Sanskrit pundits. Father Ernesto has further con- 
tributed to the Malayam literature by adding a sixth 
poetical work called “Poothen Pana,” an abridgement or 
rather a commentary on the gospels. 

~The Jesuits had another college at Ampalacott, a Syrian 
village, known as St. Paul’s College, which had the rare 
happiness of giving hospitality to the Martyr Blessed John 
de Britto. A printing office also had been added to the 
college, where in 1679, under the supervision of Rev. 
Father Antony, the first Portuguese-Tamil dictionary was 
printed. There, too, the valuable Tamil works of Father 
Robert de Nobili were published about the year 1674, 
under the care of Father Andre Friere, S.J. (See Mis- 
sion du Madure, III-247.) The writer himself has sor- 
rowfully seen the ruins of the famous St. Paul’s College, 
which was burned down by Tipoo, Sultan of Mysore. So 
much about the labors of the early Jesuits in Malabar. 

; After the Jesuits left the scene of their labors 
in Malabar, in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
theological studies were very much neglected. To restore 
these again, Dr. Lavigne opened a house of study 
close to St. Joseph’s Seminary, Mangalore, and sent there 
Syrian Carmelite students to go through philosophical and 
theological courses. Now the majority of the present 
Syrian Carmelite Fathers are alumni of St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary, conducted by the Italian Jesuit Fathers, while some 
of the students of the house at Mangalore attend the 
intermediate and B. A. classes in St. Aloysius’ College. 
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Mr. Balfour and Home Rule 


The contrast between the character of the arguments 
advanced for and against Home Rule in the recent de- 
bates of the British Parliament was even greater than 
‘that presented in the division lobbies. The opposition, be- 
‘come barren of argument, seem gradually to have taken 
their tone from the Orange spokesmen, abandoning par- 
liamentary discussion for shrieks of persecution, confisca- 
‘tion and rebellion. Even Mr. Balfour, who might be 
thought disdainful of such dialectics, finally followed his 
leader, injecting an insidiousness into his charges that his 
‘honester or franker colleagues had eschewed. ‘No one 
‘would say,” he is reporfed to have stated, “that the 
Roman Catholics will persecute in the old style or delib- 
erately persecute the minority at all,’ and he went on to 
elaborate cunningly the evident implication that the Cath- 
olics, according to their natural bent, would persecute, 
though in a modified, up-to-date style, through educa- 
tional systems, patronage, administration and taxation; 
and his peroration was red with a vision of blood. 

His taunts that the Liberal Ministry were catering to 
‘the various groups of their supporters was courageous, 
‘considering the many makeshift planks and platforms de- 
‘vised to unite his notoriously disunited Unionist friends; 
‘but that a descendant of Cecil, Lord Burleigh, who in- 
‘spired, shaped and executed the persecuting policies of 
Elizabeth, should charge Catholics with persecution,— 
past, present or future,—and should utter such charges in 
the House that had been for centuries the forge and work- 
‘shop of anti-Catholic persecutors, shows an abandon of 
moral recklessness, unconstrained and unashamed. None 
‘knows better than Mr. Balfour that Henry VIII set a 
‘headline for devisers and purveyors of religious persecu- 
‘tion and confiscation ; that Somerset and Northumberland 
‘performed the difficult feat of bettering his example; that 
the foul name Queen Mary received for trying to restore 


to England, then overwhelmingly Catholic, its Catholic 
birthright, is an historical lie; that Elizabeth, advised by 
his ancestor, added refinements of persecution of which 
her father and even her brother’s Ministers had not 
dreamed; that Campion and a thousand English martyrs 
bear witness to his slander, and the million Irish graves 
with which English Protestant persecution had reddened 
the four provinces of Ireland; that James and Cromwell 
and William of Orange and the architects of the centuried 
penal laws that followed, attained a bad eminence for 
persecution unparalleled in Christian history; that laws 
and policies which made lawlessness righteous and often a 
holy duty, continued to his day; and that he himself found 
it right or expedient to reverse the confiscations of his 
predecessors, to restore local government to the people, to 
plead, though in vain, during his term of office for some 
measure of Catholic educational rights, and to proclaim 
that the Catholics of Ireland had made honest and un- 
biassed use of the moiety of justice their persistency had 
won. He is also convinced, and often betrayed his con- 
viction, that the Northeast Ulster fanatics are self-seek- 
ing bigots, that the Belfast cry of superior wealth and tax- 
able capacity is fallacious, that the only places in Ireland 
where bigotry does not rule are where Catholics predom- 
inate ; that the Catholics of Ireland, while often suffering, 
have never inflicted religious persecution; and that Mr. 
Birrell’s statement of the Orangemen’s grievance is true: 
they are afraid, not of civil or religious disability, but of 
equality with their Catholic countrymen. 

That an English statesman of Mr. Balfour’s calibre 
should feel unashamed, if not justified, in making such 
evidently slanderous insinuations for party purposes is 
more portentous for England’s fortunes than for Ire- 
land’s. It is a good omen for Ireland’s future that her 
representatives in this crisis of her destiny have spoken 
with the dignity and considered moderation of men who 
are confident in the strength and justice of their cause 
and the righteousness of their motives and purposes. 


The Vigilance Committee 


We cannot too heartily commend the enterprise that 
has just been set on foot in Massachusetts; the organiza- 
tion of Vigilance Committees in every parish of the State 
to preserve our growing boys and girls from the terrible 
moral dangers by which they are surrounded at the 
present time. In the old frontier days Vigilance Com- 
mittees devoted their energies chiefly to jailing, hanging 
or shooting criminals. These new “Vigilantes” propose 
to prevent our boys and girls from being drawn into ways 
of vice which must inevitably end in their being jailed or 
hanged or shot as criminals, and incidentally bringing 
infamy on themselves, on the respectable families to 
which many of them belong and on the Church in which 
they were baptized. 

The name “Vigilance Committee” is an inspiration, and 
every man in every parish of the country who has any red 
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blood in his veins should belong to it. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell is heart and soul in the work, and Bishop Beaven of 
Springfield’ as well as Bishop Feehan of Fall River are 
summoning their “Vigilantes” around them. 

The plan is simplicity itself. A committee of repre- 
sentative men and women (we are glad the women are in 
the movément) is to be formed in every parish in con- 
junction with the pastor. to protect the boys and girls 
within the parish limits. We already have parish so- 
cieties for the relief of poverty and sickness. But poverty 
and sickness are not in themselves evil. They are often a 
blessing; but the new conditions that have arisen with 
such startling suddenness constitute an evil that is appall- 
ing in the havoc it has already wrought in the souls of 
our young people. Against it our Vigilantes propose to 
wage a relentless war until it is checked and if possible 
done away with altogether, They are to begin the fight 
at their own doors, and are determined to clean up the 
territory in which they themselves live and to sweep out 
of their respective neighborhoods anything and every- 
thing that is a menace to the morality of their young peo- 
ple. Every priest in the land and every respectable man 
and woman now groaning in anguish over the multiplica- 
tion of indecent picture shows, of vile books and papers, 
of low resorts, of “gangs” and whatever else the devil 
has devised to ruin the souls of our children will pray for 
and cooperate with this new crusade. It is a fight for the 
very existence of the nation. 

It is gratifying to hear that the Catholic Foresters have 
taken up this work with enthusiasm, and there is no 
reason why every other fraternal organization in the land 
should not do likewise, nor why every Catholic from 
Maine to California should not take up arms in the fight. 
If it succeeds, and there is no reason why it should not, 
every Catholic parish will be a paradise for the virtue and 
piety and peace which must result from this new warfare 
for God. May God speed it in its triumphs. The man 
who conceived it is a modern Peter the Hermit. 


The Carnegie Hero Fund 


About a year ago a priest plunged into the cold and 
boisterous waters off the Battery to save a drowning man. 
Lately he received a visit from an agent of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund to investigate the matter. “Were you con- 
scious, when you prepared to throw yourself into the 
water, that you were endangering your life?” “I thought 
nothing about my own life at the moment. I thought 
only of the man in danger,” replied the priest. He subse- 
quently received a communication from the holders of the 
Fund saying: ‘Then you are no hero, according to Carne- 
gian principles, and there will be neither medal nor dollars 
for you.” 

Of all the amazing Carnegian principles, and they are 
many, this is not the least. The ordinary man, no less 
than the philosopher, recognizes in a zeal for duty and 
charity so perfectly disciplined as to make one deaf to the 
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primary instinct of self-preservation, the very perfection 
of heroism. According to the Carnegians, the fireman 
who plunges into the burning building with no other 
thought than to do his duty, is no hero; this qualification 
being reserved in its highest degree for the one who stops 
to think about his own safety before making up his mind 
to risk it. If this were tolerated, heroism would decline 
and the Hero Fund would accumulate. 

What makes the Carnegie decision in this matter more 
remarkable is the fact we read in the papers, that the 
medal and a thousand dollars were given to a young man 
who saved some children who had broken through the ice. 
He saw a girl standing on the edge of the unbroken ice 
trying to pull them out. He joined her, with the result 
that the ice broke and he and she fell in. He then got to 
work and saved all concerned. Here there was not even 
the intention of plunging into the water. This was quite 
accidental. If the venturing on the unbroken ice deserved 
a hero’s reward, the girl deserved it as much as the young 
man, for she set him the example. Once the young man 
was in the water he simply persevered in the intention 
already formed, of saving those in danger. 

We do not wish to deny that the young man deserved 
the hero’s reward. On the contrary, we think he deserved 
it abundantly. But we do hold that the different treat- 
ment of these two cases rests on another amazing Carne- 
gian principle underlying generally all the Carnegian ben- 
efactions. In the first case there was question of a Cath- 
olic priest, and it is a fundamental rule that as far as pos- 
sible no Catholic priest shall touch a penny from any 
Carnegian fund. 


> 


Masonry in an Army 


In the military reform introduced by M. de Broque- 
ville in Belgium, the officers are forbidden to belong to 
any secret or political society. Coming from such a 
source the announcement has caused an explosion among 
the Freemasons of the country. They protest that it is 
aimed at them and are denouncing the Government for 
attempting to clericalize the army. As a matter of fact 
the prohibition dates from 1846, but it has never been 
enforced except to prevent an officer from joining any 
Catholic society. He could not even be a member of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, while his companion in uni- 
form could laugh at him and belong, if he wished, to all 
the lodges in the Low Countries. 

There is no doubt that there as elsewhere member- 
ship in the Order meant promotion, There is no other 
way of accounting for the number of incompetents who 
have succeeded in being named to great and responsible 
positions. Nor can there be any doubt that the aim of 
the Craft is above all political in spite of its reiterated 
protests that it is merely “an assemblage of upright and 
free men whose cult is honor and human dignity.” The 
Grand Master, Joseph Descamps, who was inaugurated 
in 1908, had no hesitation in saying that he wanted his 
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fellow Masons “to get together in order to make the 
nation mistress of its destinies,” and the /ndependance, 
which is one of the leading papers in opposition to de 
Broqueville, declared with exultation, on March 18, 1911, 
that “the Grand Orient was a meeting place where Rad- 
icals and Socialists could combine their efforts to defend 
Democracy against Cesarism, and Freethought against 
Ultramontanism.” 

It seems to be admitted that Freemasonry has had up to 
this a very strong hold on the Belgian army, many of the 
officers, although not approving of it, perceiving in it a 
help to promotion. The disasters brought upon Turkey 
and Portugal by Masonic cabinets ought to open the 
eyes of military men and politicians all over the world 
to the fact that though the Grand Orient may help the ad- 
vancement of individuals it is deadly to the nation on 
which it gets its grip. 


Duelling Defended 


The answer given by the Bundesrath in the duelling 
question is worthy of that body which recently strove to 
the best of its power to renew the Kulturkampf in Ger- 
many. It has now placed itself upon record for a new 
decision which completely relegates it to the days of 
barbarism and places it outside the pale of Christianity. 
While seemingly expressing regret at the practice of 
duelling, it not only refuses to bring about its discon- 
tinuance, but directly justifies it upon moral grounds. 
In rejecting the petition of the Reichstag, that officers 
guilty of participation in a duel should be expelled from 
the army, it launches forth in a glorification of this 
practice: “The infliction of such punishment,” it says, 
“upon an officer who on ideal grounds has risked his 
life in safeguarding his honor would be absolutely un- 
justifiable and incompatible with the principles of the 
civil and military penal codes.” 

The brutality which led to the enforced resignation 
of an officer for refusing to accept a challenge is indi- 
rectly sanctioned and approved. No change, it asserts, 
is needed in the custom which has hitherto prevailed, 
since the dismissal of an officer rests with the crown. 
The military court of honor, it asserts, has always taken 
cognizance of conscientious reasons in this question. 
Such a statement must either appeal to our sense of 
humor or evoke our indignation. The court of honor 
sustained by the Emperor forced the resignation of Dr. 
Sambeth for no other reason than because he had re- 
fused to fight a duel when insulted by a fellow-officer. 
He had contented himself with taking the legal means 
of bringing the offender to justice. Neither the court of 
honor nor the Emperor punished the real culprit, but the 
Catholic officer was compelled to resign for his loyalty 
to the laws of God and country. With such radicalism 
existing in high places the Government is seeking in 
vain to exterminate another radicalism which it is daily 
breeding. 


Dynamiters 


The speech of President Gompers before the subcom- 
mittee of the United States Senate Judiciary Committee 
has been a sad disillusion for the members and friends 
of organized labor who are not in sympathy with radi- 
calism. They had a right to look for a strong and manly 
denunciation of the reign of terror by which a few un- 
principled leaders had done their best to bring discredit 
upon the labor unions and disgrace upon their country. 
Instead they have been given a weak apology, with not 
one word of condemnation except for capital and existing 
society. Upon them the entire blame of the numberless 
dynamite outrages is laid. The fact that there are crimi- 
nals in the capitalist class is no reason for sympathy with 
other criminals in the ranks of labor. The words of 
Christ quoted by Mr. Gompers: “Let him who is with- 
out sin cast the first stone,” were never meant to shield 
men who have made themselves guilty of the worst 
crimes that labor can commit, in the supposition that the 
judgment pronounced was just. In the present instance 
there is not the slightest reason of suspecting any par- 
tiality on the part of judge or jury. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Gompers that the men 
condemned by them are not to be excluded from Chris- 
tian charity, and much less from forgiveness; but their 
crime itself must not be palliated. The existing condi- 
tions of society are not such as in anywise to excuse the 
employment of those methods which have recently been 
made use of to intimidate the upholders of the open-shop. 
Unless all such crimes, whether committed by capital or 
labor, are pilloried as they deserve to be we can only 
look forward to a complete reign of anarchy in the end. 
The hints recently thrown out of making food unsafe 
for guests in the hotels, if the demands of strikers are 
not unconditionally fulfilled, may give some idea of what 
the future would hold in store. We make no reflections 
upon Mr. Gompers, who has done much that is highly 


to his credit, but he has here taken his stand upon dan- 


gerous ground. 


Our China Correspondence 


Attention may be called to the really remarkable letter 
from our correspondent in Shanghai in this week’s issue 
of America on the political conditions existing in the 
new Republic of China. Little attention is sometimes 
paid to information of this sort in religious or semi-re- 
ligious journals owing to the vague general impression 
that. such communications are limited or biased in scope 
or do not rise to the importance or dignity which the 
same communications would assume if they appeared in 


the secular press. The writer of our present letter from 


China is a man who has spent more than a quarter of a 
century as a missionary in that country, and his frequent 
letters to the Catholis press in England, and especially to 
our own weekly, point to a wide acquaintance on his part 
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with the political as well as the social and religious con- 
ditions of the people among whom he lives. The plain 
and comprehensive statement he makes of the unstable 
condition of the affairs of the new Chinese Republic is 
directly confirmed by the London Telegraph’s Peking cor- 
respondent, who among other things says that the foreign 
students in Peking now generally agree that the employ- 
ment of the term Republic is a grave misnomer; no na- 
tional convention has assembled since the Manchurian 
abdication of a year ago, and no organic laws defining 
local and national powers have been agreed on, voted, 
promulgated and accepted. A so-called national council, 
the Telegraph’s correspondent continues, has passed 
many laws that are virtually dead letters, while the coun- 
cil is now sunk so low that no quorum is obtainable and 
it has no further capacity even to play at lawmaking. 

Now that the young Republic has yielded to the ne- 
gotiation of a foreign loan of $150,000,000, which it has 
thus far refused, it would seem that the time has arrived, 
as the London newspapers say, “to terminate the present 
amateur régime” and that “disruptive foreign action” is 
imminent. 


The Irish Leader’s Message 


Immediately after the passage of the Home Rule Bill 
through the House of Commons, Mr. Redmond, speak- 
ing to an American correspondent, made grateful 
acknowledegment of the assistance from Americans 
which had helped him and his associate to carry the fight 
for self-government to success. His statement to the 
British and Irish press was, in part, as follows: 


“On behalf of the Irish party and the Irish people 
I heartily congratulate the British nation on the pas- 
sage of the third Home Rule bill through the House 
of Commons and tender to the Liberal and Labor 
parties, to the Scottish and Welsh members and to 
their supporters, both in and out of Parliament, our 
gratitude for the fidelity with which they cham- 
pioned to victory the cause of justice to Ireland. 

“The Home Rule bill is the charter of liberty for 
Ireland and an act of appeasement and reconciliation 
on the part of Great Britain, and as such it will be 
accepted by the Irish nation at home and abroad. 

“The passage of the bill into a law is assured, and 
the effect of its operation in Ireland will be not only 
to inaugurate a new era of peace and prosperity, but 
to weld together Irishmen of every class and every 
creed in an indissoluble bond of brotherhood and of 
affection for the promotion of the welfare and happi- 
ness of their motherland.” 


——_ 6 e—__—— 


At the end of the year a gloomy old Frenchman was 
asking his little niece about her new school. “How do you 
like Mme. So and So, who teaches you French?” “Oh, very 
well.” “And good Mlle. Such and Such, who teaches you 
history and geography?” “Very well, indeed.” “And do 
you ever think, my dear child, of the nuns you used to 
be so fond of, who were driven out on the street when 
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the old convent was confiscated?” The little miss grew 
serious, and hesitated about replying. At last she stam- 
mered out: “I cannot say anything about that. It is 
strictly forbidden to speak of the nuns or to try to get any 
news about them, because it might be sufficient reason to 
close our school. But what ails you, Uncle? You seem 
very angry.” “Nothing, child; nothing. I was merely 
trying to say: Vive la République.” 


eo 


The Deputies who come from the French colonies to 
represent their constituents in the Parliament at Paris 
ought to be supremely happy. They are much more munif- 
icently remunerated than the patriots who are elected 
from the various sections of France. Thus whereas a 
French Deputy receives a salary of 1,500 francs a year 
for his services, Legitimus, the black man from Guad- 
eloupe, pockets 40,000 ; that being the gross result of what 
is paid him both by the Colony and the General Govern- 
ment. French India adds 30,000 francs to the wages of its 
representative, and the man from Senegal puts his hand 
on a total of 60,000 a year. The colonies are evidently 
very patriotic. 


—_— eo 


A story in a recent book by an Irish parson whose pen 
name is George Birmingham, about a Catholic priest lend- 
ing his congregation to a Protestant minister, has gone the 
rounds of the press and at least one Catholic paper has 
had the bad taste to copy it. A correspondent suggests 
that we request the author to furnish the Irish pastor’s 
name and parish. It would be quite useless. The story 
is at least sixty years old, but in no version has name or 
place been given. Rev. Mr. Hannay, as is his wont, has 
added embellishments of his own, sending the priest with 


his congregation to the Protestant church, and substitut- 


ing service there for the Catholic service. The story has 
neither humor nor probability, and neither the author nor 
his tale is important enough to bother about further. 


FATHER DAMIEN’S FIRST VOLUNTEER 


Notwithstanding a detailed obituary in the London Tablet 
of December 14, and its reproduction or enlargement in sev- 
eral of our American contemporaries, Joseph Dutton, lay 
missionary of the lepers of Molokai, is not dead, for ac- 
cording to a letter received from him January 8, he was en- 
joying his usual health, his only suffering being due to the de- 
mands of incessant work and arduous duties. The Tablet 
account dates his leprosy two years back and some others 
make it two years older, but in a letter written last November, 
to the Mother Superior of the Good Shepherd Convent, at 
Memphis and forwarded to AMERICA, he repeats his previous 
denial’ of “the same old story that can never be fully corrected, 
no more than the wind-blown feathers can be collected.” In this 
letter he refers gratefully to Edwin E. Woodman, who just 
before his death, August 29, 1912, had written the beautiful 
tribute “Damien and Dutton” (Pioneer Consstielanl) aatomuse 
memory of his old friend. This memoir ranks with Stevenson’s 
tribute to Father Damien as a masterpiece of true pathos and 
literary power. 
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And the subject is worthy of it. Born in Vermont, 1845, of Pro- 
testant colonial ancestry, Ira B. Dutton left the clerkship of a book 
company, 1861, to enlist for the war, and served through every 
campaign, being First Lieutenant and District Quartermaster when 
mustered out, 1865. Holding later an important position with the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad at Memphis, Tenn., where 
twenty priests and nearly fifty Sisters had recently fallen volun- 
tary victims to the yellow fever epidemic, he made the acquain- 
tance of the Dominican Fathers and the Good Shepherd and 
Nazareth Sisters. The Good Shepherd nuns of Memphis par- 
ticularly impressed him. Of some two hundred penitents usually 
there 95 per cent. are non-Catholic at their entrance, and as he saw 
those stained derelicts of the world grow under the gentle in- 
fluence of the Sisters and the Faith they instilled into modest 
virtuous womanhood, his thoughts were akin to those his own 
life was later to inspire in Woodman: “Though I lack a share 
of brotherhood in the august Roman Church, I am not a paynim 
to question the truth of a religion that produces such heroes.” 
Mr. Dutton took the logical step his perception of that truth 
demanded, and in 1883 was received into the Catholic Church, 
taking the name of Joseph in Baptism. In gratitude to the 
Good Shepherd nuns of Memphis and in appreciation of their 
heroic but ill-requited labors, he has ever since donated them his 
government pension as a United States officer. 

After spending the next two years with the Trappists at 
Gethsemane, and the Redemptorists in New Orleans, he heard 
of Father Damien’s work at Molokai. He set out at once, 
arriving at the leper settlement in Kolawao, 1886, and has never 
left it since. “He cared for Father Damien to the end of his 
sacrificial life, rounded his grave on the spot where he first 
preached to the lepers under a tree, sent home his effects to Lou- 
vain, and then harnessed upon himself the pack of labors and 
cares that had fallen from his master. He was nurse in dressing 
the sores of every Lazarus; teacher in the school; lay brother 
in offices of the Church; was the disciplinarian and immediate 
hand of providence for every need of a large and childlike popu- 
lation—work requiring judgment, administrative tact, and, above 
all, a heart brimming with sympathy.” 

He and Father Damien built with their own hands the first 
home, now superseded by the large Baldwin Home for orphan 
boys and blind and helpless men, erected under Mr. Dutton’s 
direction. There are about a thousand lepers in the settlement, 
the women attended by five Catholic Sisters, and the men by 
Mr. Dutton and four lay brothers, while two priests and ari 
organized staff care for their spiritual and medical needs. The 
Board of Health assigns a large annual sum to the work, and all 
that science and spiritual zeal can do is being done to alleviate 
the incurable maladies of the leper; but Stevenson rightly said 
that Damien did it all, for it was he who “roused mankind to 
‘Know that the world hath not so strange a thing as this small 
island hides.’ And he is the spiritual father of Dutton, and of 
these other self-sacrificing men and women who have done it all 
in the same way since Damien’s death.” 


_ Mr. Dutton writes that he got one consolation from the report 
of his leprosy; it brought him prayers. The new report will 
also have brought him this blessing, and we trust his sympathizers 
will continue so to solace him, for the only favor he asks in his 
letters to his friends—and for this he is urgent—is that they 
pray for the spiritual strength and sustenance of himself and his 
charges. Like René Goupil, companion of Father Jogues, and the 
other donnés who, without vows or temporal reward, devoted 
themselves for religious motives to the support and defence of 
the French pioneer missionaries of North America, Joseph Dut- 
ton has placed himself and all he had at the service of Father 
Damien and his successors. 

All who read of this devoted septuagenarian, whose old age 
looks back on seven and twenty years lived continuously with 
and for the leprous outcasts of humanity and looks forward to 


a grave in their midst, will with Woodman, his non-Catholic 
friend, adjudge him “of the chivalry of Christ” and commend 


him “to the care of God’s love.” M. K. 
LITERATURE 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. Volume XV—Tournon- 


Zwirner. Errata. New York: Robert Appleton Company. 

The fifteenth volume of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” is in 
every way worthy of its predecessors. It has been edited with 
the same painstaking accuracy, the same copious bibliographies, 
the same careful choice of contributors eminently fitted by at- 
tainments, position and reputation to treat of their respective 
subjects. Perhaps its greatest claim to praise is the uniform 
excellence of the smaller articles, and in many cases the dis- 
tinction of the men who have written them. Among the more 
important articles may be mentioned, Tradition, by Jean Bainvel; 
The Trinity, by G. H. Joyce, S.J.; Union of Christendom, by 
Sydney F. Smith, S.J.; The United States (which, however, 
has not been written from a churchman’s point of view), by 
Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D.; Universities, by Edward A. Pace, 
Ph.D., S.T.D.; The Council of Trent by Mgr. J. P. Kirsch, 
S.T.D.; The Vatican Council, by J.-M. Konrad Kirch, S.J.; 
The Revision of the Vulgate, by Francis A. Gasquet, O.S.B., 
S.T.D.,; Devotion to the Virgin Mary, by Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
and The Blessed Virgin Mary, by A. J. Maas, S.J. Present day 
agitations will give a peculiar interest to the articles on Woman. 

Nothing remains to complete the Encyclopedia except the In- 
dex Volume, which will also give biographies of those who have 
participated in the work. The editors, therefore, and the pub-— 
lishers are to be congratulated on having brought their immense 
undertaking to so successful a close; for the Encyclopedia, be- 
sides being an example of the very best book-making of the 
day, marks an era in Catholic Scholarship. It is, as well, a 
monument to the learning, zeal and courage of those who pro- 
jected it and notwithstanding the great labor involved, have 
so quickly and so thoroughly carried out their original plan 
and fulfilled their original promise. It is hard to overesti- 
mate the service the Encyclopedia has done and will do to 
the Church in English-speaking countries; by putting the 
facts of controversy within reach of everyone who can read, 
it has gone far towards ending controversy, at any rate it 
has made the misrepresentation of Catholic doctrine, to which 
all have grown so accustomed, utterly inexcusable. This 
alone would be ample reason for its existence; the principal 
value, however, will be for the honest searcher after truth, 
both within and without the Church, in the ranks of the laity no 
less than in the clergy. 

The list of errata for the entire work is given at the end 
of the fifteenth volume, and at first sight appears to be rather 
large, but when one considers the variety of the subjects, 
the multiplicity of details, and the almost innumerable dates 
and names (the mistakes are for the most part reducible to 
one or other of the two classes), one finds the list, com- 
paratively speaking, exceedingly small. This becomes more 
strikingly evident, if one glances at the number of those who 
have taken part in the work. The following figures are 
taken from a letter recently sent by the editors to the con- 
tributors. The number amounts to 1342 contributors, repre- 
senting 43 countries and 16 different professions; of these 
407 were among the secular clergy, and 505 among the regu- 
lar clergy, taken from 104 religious orders; 331 were laymen, 
and 87 were women. There were besides 151 translators, re- 
visers and indexers, etc. Obviously the magnitude of the 
work and the number of cooperators made it difficult to con- 
trol. It is, therefore, a high tribute to all concerned that so 
many thousands of pages should be absolutely flawless. 

le 15. 
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William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. By Wu- 
rip Warp. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.40 net. 

This is a reissue of the work published in 1893. Its matter is 
of. intense interest, and the mere fact that its author is Wilfrid 
Ward is a guarantee of the brilliancy of the form. Neverthe- 
less, it would be disingenuous to conceal the fact that in not a 
few things we are out of sympathy with the spirit of the book. 
Thus while we are willing to admit that Veuillot and the Univers 
failed sometimes by way of excess, we hold, as we have always 
held, that the good work they did for religion in France far 
outweighed their defects. We must, therefore, protest against 
the calling of that great soul a fanatic, so utterly so, that, in 
asserting the fanaticism of Dollinger in his furious denuncia- 
tions of Papal Infallibility and its definition in the Vatican 
Council, Mr. Ward does not hesitate at an injurious compari- 
son, calling it “almost as great as Veuillot’s on the other side.” 
However clearly he perceived Veuillot’s shortcomings, he should 
have remembered that the great publicist was a single hearted 
defender of the Catholic Faith, while Dollinger was an heresiarch. 


In discussing the Syllabus, the author’s zeal not altogether ac- 
eording to knowledge, leads him apparently into self contradic- 
tion. He tells us on one page of the power of Veuillot and 
fhis friends, gives currency to a reported saying of Cardinal 
Mathieu: “I have no influence with my clergy. The Univers 
is all powerful with them,’ and quotes Abbé Gerbert: “No 
french Bishop dare venture, without being instantly annihilated 
by the public opinion of the clergy, to defend himself.’ He 
acknowledges that, “friends and’ foes alike recognized the 
strength of the movement” of which Veuillot was the champion. 
The bitterness of the Gallican spirit made both Cardinal and 
Abbé exaggerate, but that the Roman spirit had taken possession 
of, at least, a most important part of French Catholics, is abso- 
dutely true. Yet two pages later Mr. Ward makes the Liberal 
Catholics the exclusive exponents of public opinion: “Public 
opinion was exasperated at the attitude of the Ultramontane 
school. The French and Belgian Liberal Catholics feared that 
the Syllabus would only increase the tension.” He might with 
more reason have written: “French and Belgian Liberal Catho- 
lics were exasperated at Ultramontane public opinion”; but best 
of all would have been, since public opinion was divided, to omit 
the term altogether. Here the author, no doubt unconsciously, 
falls into an error cognate to that condemned in the first place 
lately by the Consistorial Congregation, of restricting the term, 
public opinion, to the views of Liberals and Rationalists and 
of deeming Catholic sentiment, no matter how widespread, as un- 
worthy of a share in it. 

Mr. Ward evidently does not like the Syllabus, but he is too 
Catholic to dissent from it. On the contrary, he points out that 
some of its condemnations which at the time were received with 
¢he most intense scorn have since been received in great measure 
by many in the world at large. So far, so good. But when we 
read: “It is not too much to say that the great bulk of con- 
demnations in its propositions were merely statements of those 
‘principles without which the Catholic or even the Christian posi- 
tion would be an absurdity,” we are obliged to dissent. So far 
from being “not too much,” this is the very least that can be 
said; and if it be taken in the sense in which some of Mr. 
Ward’s readers may take it, that the object of the Syllabus was 
merely to state those principles without any definite regard to 
¢he existence in the world of their contradictories which it con- 
demns, in a word, that the Syllabus was a document in the air, 
it becomes false. The anger its publication evoked was caused 
‘by this, that it drew the false principles of Liberalism out of 
hiding and put them together so that seeing them in their mutual 
interdependence and in all their native ugliness, Catholics might 
fearn not to be deceived by the specious fairness with which 
their advocates clothed them. Moreover, pace Mr. Ward, it 
was the deathblow of “the school of Montalembert,” that is to 


say of the Liberal Catholicism of which the legitimate develop- 
ments are found in the rationalism that perturbs consciences to- 
day; for in condemning this the Holy Father does not go be- 
yond the Syllabus of his glorious predecessor of the same name, 
and its immediate consequences. Were this not so, how is one 
to explain the hostility to it of Liberal Catholicism, which has 
always minimized its force, even pretending that it is not bind- 
ing in conscience. Catholics have always held the contrary. For 
the benefit of those who dream that it has become ineffectual 
with the lapse of time we quote the principal article in the 
Civilta Cattolica, of December 21, last. It is on the Exequatur 
to Bishops. “In the Syliabus are condemned several proposi- 
tions that constitute the ruling principles of the Liberal States 
of to-day. If the government, maintaining that a bishop can 
not teach his diocesans the opposite doctrine how ought 
the Sovereign Pontiff act? It is clear; he must find another 
prelate who would profess the condemned opinions, opposed 
consequently to those which all the faithful would be bound in 
conscience to profess.” 

Had the author made as much account as he should of what 
has happened in the Church since he first published his work, 
he would, we think, have modified or, still better, omitted some 
things in this edition. That he should have done so, in our 
opinion, is evident from what we have written. Thus he would not 
have left in the epilogue the remark on “the growth since the 
Vatican Council of a school of Ultramontane critics, Biblical and 
historical, whose accuracy and eminence are beyond dispute.” 
He would have, we think, omitted the word “Ultramontane,” 
which, however it may be justified in an historical discussion 
of events before the close of the Vatican Council, is now out of 
date, and, in a manner, offensive to pious ears. However this 
may be we are sure that he would have distinguished between 
the Catholic Biblical schools and would not have left Loisy either 
as orthodox or a critic of the first rank. Neither would he have 
left Mgr. Duchesne without a word of explanation as the “most 
loyal of Ultramontanes.” Personally, God be thanked, he is a 
loyal Catholic, but this quality hardly passes over undividedly to 
his works. H. W. 


Songs and Sonnets and Essays. By Rev. D. O. CrowLey, 
LL.D., and Rev. T. L. Crowtry, O.P. Boston: Thos. J. Flynn 
& Co. 

The joint authors of this handsome little volume are uncle 
and nephew. It is not a case of carpent sua poma nepotes, for 
the nephew’s themes are pitched in a totally different key from 
those of his distinguished uncle. The white robed friar is de- 
votional, while his reverend relative sings mostly of war. He 
is intensely in love with his native land and is an advocate of 
physical force in attempting to free it. We like the book but 
do not agree with Mr. Egan’s condemnation of didactic poetry 
that appears in the preface. 


Steamship Conquest of the World. By Frepertck A, Tat- 
pot. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This is an extremely interesting account of the develop- 
ment of steam navigation carried down, one might say, to 
the present hour. It deals, besides, with related subjects 
equally interesting, such as the establishment of the steam- 
ship lanes of the Atlantic, the search after derelicts, the 
dangers of ice, the floating dock, wireless telegraphy and 
even the Diesel engines. It seems also to be exact. We have 
noted but one error. The ship with which the Florida col- 
lided was not the French République, but the White Star 
Republic. We have an idea that the Oregon, built for the 
Guion Line, was not purchased by the Cunard Company, 
but only chartered. 

It is a great pity that so pleasant a book should be written 
in the most vulgar newspaper idiom. Thus we find ‘to mesh 
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the sea with steamship routes”; “the mournful opposition to 
iron”; “the travelling public anticipated the Great Eastern’s 
commission with ill-disguised pleasure,” as if there was any 
thought of disguise in the matter; “fitted with two systems 
of propulsion,’ and again and again, to “notch” so many 
knots an hour. Such expressions as these, occurring on every 
page, show that the author has no real sense of the meaning 
of words. If his word comes near to the expression of his 
idea he is satisfied. This is the more deplorable because his 
book will be read eagerly by boys, who need to have good 
English put before them. 

The author follows the modern newspaper man in calling 
every sailing ship a ‘“‘windjammer.” This is not a generic, 
but a specific term. It was applied to fore-and-aft rigged 
vessels, especially the many-masted schooners, to distinguish 
them from square-rigged ships, because they could sail much 
nearer the wind than these. We have a quarrel, too, with his 
title. The notion that man conquers the earth or the sea, 
that he wrests its secrets from unwilling nature, is part of 
the general arrogance of the times. How much truer is the 
humility of Longfellow’s lines: 

“And Nature, the kind old nurse, 

Took the child upon her knee.” 
Earth and sky and sea are kind to those who come to them 
in humbleness, but they punish those who talk of conquering 
them, as the fate of too many so-called conquerors of the 
land and the ocean and the air bear witness. All nature is 
God’s gift to man, but it must be treated with reverence in 
view of the Giver. H. W. 


The First Twelve Chapters of Isaiah, A New Translation 
and Commentary. By the Rev. Grorck S. Hircucocx, D.D. 
London: Burns & Oates.’ $1.25. 

Here is the only extant commentary of Isaias written in Eng- 
lish by a Catholic. We open it with eagerness. The first im- 
pression is disappointing. Why does the author spell the proper 
names after the fashion of the King James’ Version? We can 
readily excuse a convert for retaining a pleasure tn the beautiful 
English of the Authorized Version of the Anglican Church; we 
see no excuse for his imposing upon his new coreligionists a 
spelling of Biblical proper names to which they are not accus- 
temed. True, Dr. Hitchcock says the Protestant mode of spelling 
the names is the more common. Yes among Protestants! 
We do not suppose he intends his commentary chiefly for them. 
Moreover, the translation is crude. Hebrew idiom is Hebrew 
idiom and must be rendered into English by English idiom; else 
it is not rendered at all. Again, what does Dr. Hitchcock mean 
by the “Greek Vulgate?” Is it the tertus receptus of the Greek 
Old Testament Version with all its imperfections? Is it one of 
the various recensions of the Septuagint? We are so in the 
dark about the Hesychian, Lucianic and other recensions of the 
Septuagint, that we are still far from seeing what version may 
be called the “Greek Vulgate.” Indeed, the opinion is fast grow- 
ing that, in regard to some books of the Old Testament, for 
instance Tobias, we have not various recensions of the Septua- 
gint Version but rather various versions each independent of the 
other. Lastly, the form of this commentary is prohibitive. 
Students wish the usual form of translation and foot-notes; 
others will not have the patience to go through Dr. Hitchcock’s 


notes. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


Up in Ardmuirland. Rev. MicuarL Barrett, O.S.B. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

Father Barrett has set out to make us know and love the 
land of Sentimental Tommy and his dominies and crofters, 
and has given that delightful people an added touch of in- 
terest in painting for us a Catholic village in Scotland. The 
sketches—for the thread of connection is too slender to let 


us call the book a story—are written in the retired middle 
age period of a bachelor, the brother of the priest. Every- 
body in Ardmuirland is a Catholic and there is nothing of 
that dark fatalism and stern Calvinism we are wont to con- 
nect with the Scot. Here are simple God-fearing folk, grimly 
humorous, almost parsimonious for all their Catholicity, yet 
betraying a never-failing kinship in their bleak land with 
those of the Household the world over. The story of Archie, 
especially, is deeply edifying, and the tale of forgiveness and 
amusing “human nature,” called “Smugglers” is one of the 
best in the book. It is almost a shame that so sunny a book 
should close under a cloud, in the sad story of Penny. The 
form of “Up in Ardmuirland” is unusually good. JENN 


The Divine Educator or Guide to the Promotion of Fre- 
quent and Daily Communion in Educational Establishments. 
By F. M. De Zutueta, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 50 cents. 

This is a book that all who are occupied with the teaching 
and training of Catholic children should read and master and 
reduce to practice. Father De Zulueta has so well adapted 
to the use of the Church’s English speaking educators Pére 
Lintelo’s excellent “Directoire”’ that every objection to pro- 
moting frequent Communion in schools is here answered, 
every difficulty solved, and every advantage attending the 
custom set forth most convincingly. Though it is, of course, 
the boy or girl of the Catholic boarding school that the 
author has chiefly in mind, the book should make any reader 
who has children to direct a. zealous apostle among them of 
frequent Communion. 

Make slipping into the confessional easy, let the morning 
prayers of the school be Communion devotions, have the 
pupils receive before Mass, make daily Communion for all 
seem nothing extraordinary: these are counsels Father Zu- 
lueta would give Catholic educators. 
his words on receiving daily as an aid to study and his 
chapters on “Communion and the Crisis of Youth” and “Daily 
Communion and Character.” “Experience teaches us,” we read 
for instance, “that the studies flourish most in those institutions — 
where Communion is most practiced. It must be so—if we be- 
lieve that word of Our Lord ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His justice and the rest shall be added unto you. Com- 
munion, inasmuch as it fosters purity of soul and the spirit of 
self-denial, cannot but exercise the most favorable influence in 
the direction of industry and clearness of intelligence—the two 
requisites for progress in study.” 

To a question that educators are but too freely discussing 
nowadays, the author simply answers: “In the Eucharist lies 
the secret of chastity,’ and guards his readers against the cur- 
rent “delusion that instruction is an all-sufficing preservative of — 
youthful virtue. Experience proves how feeble is this barrier 
for resisting the onslaught of the passions”; to keep the heart 
pure “the young person must receive Communion frequently.” 
To those also who take more care to fill the minds of their 
charges with religious knowledge than with grace Father Zu- 
lueta gives this warning: “As a consequence, that knowledge 
has remained largely unproductive. Falling too often upon a 
heart preoccupied by sin, it has failed to experience that fertiliz- 
ing action of the Holy Spirit which gives wisdom artd under- 
standing to innocent souls—that recta sapere of the Collect of 
the Holy Ghost. People have neither properly grasped, nor 
duly inculcated the need of frequent Communion—that ‘necessity 
of eating His Flesh and drinking His Blood frequently —for 
obtaining a faith—fearless, active, and invincible.” 

In the appendix of this valuable book is printed a translation 
of the encyclical of Leo XIII on “The Most Holy Sacrament of 
ppc ss, which is now but too little known, though “the 

vitatis’ was the last memorable letter issuing from the 
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able and fertile pen of Pius X’s illustrious predecessor in Peter’s 
Chair,’ and ‘proved to be a prelude to our present Pontiff’s 
“Sacra Tridentina Synodus,’ the Golden Decree on Daily Com- 
munion. This book’s low price is as worthy of praise as its 
neat appearance. W. D. 


Mrs. Ofive Tilford Dargan whose former books “Semiramis 
and Other Dramas,’ and “Lords and Lovers and Other Dramas,” 
were well spoken of by the reviewers, has out another volume 
of plays which Charles Scribner’s Sons publish. “The Mortal 
Gods,” which gives this book its title, is a drama dealing with 
current social philosophy; “A Son of Hermes” is a five act 
comedy with the Peloponnesian war as a setting, and “Kidmir” 
turns on a twelfth century crusade. The blank verse in which 
all three are written is vigorous and abounds in striking images, 
but as metrical dramas that are not classics are little read nowa- 
days, and as these in particular are hard to follow, Mrs. Dargan 
and her publishers show great courage in continuing to produce 
volumes of plays. 


A new edition of “The Catholic Church in the United States 
of America” is being issued by the Catholic Editing Company 
of New York, and Volume I, giving the history of the religious 
communities of men in this country is now ready. The original 
publication offered to the world in 1908 as part of the celebra- 
tion of the Golden Jubilee of Pope Pius X, was a bulky folio, 
three timtes as large as the present volume, and contained the 
records of many of the religious communities of women also. 
These are omitted from Volume I of the new edition, and ad- 
ditional matter is added about the Apostolic Delegation, the 
Catholic University, the American College in Rome and the Apos- 
tolic Mission House in Washington. The book is well printed on 
coated paper and in addition to the statistical and historical 
data about the various religious communities has a wealth of 
illustrations that make it in this regard the most valuable publi- 
cation of its kind ever attempted to show the progress of the 
Church in the United States. 


R. L. Wright who contributes to a recent number of the New 
York Times Review of Books, an excellent paper on “Medieval 
Hymns,’ speaks thus of the “Dies Irae”: : 

“When the little servitor of Assisi who addressed his ‘meek 
brethren’ at the Chapter of Mats, about God’s jugments, there 
was among those who heard him Thomas of Celano, who has 
set high his name by composing the most sublime and most 
awful hymn in all history, ‘Dies Irae,’ the hymn of the keeping 
of God’s promise. It portrays the final arraignment of the man 
before a tremendously majestic king who will judge from a 
‘hook exactly worded,’ a trial at which no hidden deed, good or 
bad, will be forgotten; nothing will go unavenged. The ‘Dies 
Irae’ is the most hopeful of all hymns in that it exemplifies the 
administration of absolute justice. It is the most awful in that 
it expresses the prostrate and abject fear we feel in the pres- 
ence of one to whom we look for mercy. No Latin hymn has 
so many recorded versions—there are some 230, of which 135 
are by Americans. The list includes Roman Catholics, Angli- 
cans, Methodists, Presbyterians, Moravians, Quakers, Luth- 
erans, and German and Dutch Reformed. This motley of trans- 
lators is only natural. The hymn rises above sect distinctions, 
because it sings the acceptance by man of the ultimate fact and 
the keeping by God of the ultimate promise.” 


The Volksvereinsverlag of M.-Gladbach presents us with a 
popular volume upon Chemistry, intended for school, household 
or private study courses, under the title, “Die Chemie in Natur 
und Technik.” The object of the author, Dr. W. Dederichs, is 
to give a practical demonstration of the utility of chemistry and 


of its appication to everyday life. Many of the articles of 
household use, of daily consumption, or connected with the 
ordinary industrial pursuits, as well as the most common mani- 
festations of nature are here described from their chemical 
point of view. The price of the book is 75 Pf. 


“Vida de la B. Margarita Maria Alacoque,” an attractive 
volume, published by Herder, St. Louis, is an excellent Span- 
ish translation of the Life of Blessed Margaret Mary, written 
in her own Visitation Convent of Paray-le-Monial, by a 
religious of her order, in 1909. Of it the Archbishop of 
Besancon said, that having read it twice, he considered it the 
real life of the Beatified. It was the fruit of thirty years’ 
consideration of the original and later documents, and of the 
manner in which Blessed Margaret Mary passed her days on 
earth. The admirable autobiography of the saint is exten. 
sively used. It recalls that of St. Teresa. It has been said 
that it requires a saint to write the life of a saint; perhaps we 
should say more correctly it is only a saint that can write his 
or her own life. We have the saint’s own life here, with 
many beautiful and important things superadded. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record has put on a new dress and 
greatly improved its appearance. The January number, opening 
its forty-sixth year, is a large octavo of 112 finely printed pages 
in a distinctive cover design bearing fittingly the injunction of 
St. Patrick: “Ut Christiani, ita Romani sitis.’ Among a dozen 
able articles on matters ecclesiastical, educational, historical, so- 
cial, we find three by laymen: “The Economics of Nationalism,” 
by Professor Kettle; “Constantinople, the Christian City,’ by 
Professor O’Sullivan, and “The Cluniacs in Ireland,’ by Dr. 
Grattan Flood. It is highly creditable to Dr. MacSweeney, the 
new editor, and strongly enforces his appeal to the educated 
Catholic laity as well as to the clergy. The new enlargement 
has not increased the old price of $3.00 a year. (Dublin: Brown 
& Nolan.) 


We announced some time ago in America the prospective 
adoption of Roman characters by the Chinese to replace the 
signs hitherto in use. 

The Catholic Herald of India, informs us that Captain Jules 
Roux, of the French Colonial Army, has revised the old system 
of the Jesuit missionaries in Annam, whereby Roman characters. 
can be adapted to the Chinese language, or rather to the Annamite. 
vernacular. The French officer has developed the oldtime 
priests’ idea to such an extent that many French scientific and 
philosophical works have been rendered into the Annamite 
tongue without undue difficulty. Several learned Chinese at Saig- 
non have been studying Captain Roux’s method, and declare 
that it will soon be taken up by the Chinese proper. The new 
writing, which has a few more letters or signs than those of 
our alphabet, is known as the Quoc Sign, and Captain Roux, 
aided by several Annamite and Chinese scholars, is busy pre- 
paring a dictionary and a series of grammars of the Annamite 
language. 
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EDUCATION 


The Sage Foundation Report on Public Education— 
Two Contradictory Statements 


On New Year’s day of this year, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Di- 
rector of the Division of Education of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, published a report embodying a “study” of the school 
systems of the forty-eight States of our Republic, which pre- 
sents results that startle and amaze one. “This is not because 
the facts compiled and analyzed are new,” says the Evening Post 
of New York. “The pamphlet is careful to say that most of its 
diagrams and tables are based on data published in the report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education. But the Foun- 
dation has selected and arranged, in a word, edited this material 
so that even the busy or indifferent legislator may have at hand 
a clear, succinct, and authoritative guide to the educational situ- 
ation in his own State, and to the ways in which it needs im- 
proving.” The “study” is being forwarded to 6,000 members of 
Legislatures, and to State and City Superintendents of schools 
and Principals of leading normal schools, in order to give to 
all the material from which they may deal effectively with their 
educational problems. As outlined by Dr. Ayres these are hardly 
such as to encourage us in the national habit of admiring our- 
selves for the unique devotion of Americans to the cause of 
public education. 

The preparation of the report was so wisely directed as to 
win for the Russell Sage Foundation the credit of having rendered 
valuable service to education. By inviting the forty-eight State 
Governments to answer a stiff examination paper of ten search- 
ing questions on their school systems and carefully rating and 
tabulating the replies, Dr. Ayres and his assistants of the 
Foundation’s Division of Education have finally determined which 
States head the National class and which shall go to the foot 
for the quantity of free education it supplies to its children. 

The word “quantity” is used advisedly, since the ten specified 
tests, including questions which primarily refer to the number 
of children in school, the amount spent per pupil, the number 
of school days per pupil and the salaries of teachers, deal only 
indirectly with the quality of education. As the Post comments: 
“They count pupils and days and dollars rather than measure 
the effect upon the pupil of the days and dollars that are spent 
in his behalf.” Still such questions suggest a fair basis of in- 
vestigation into the efficiency of the methods employed in the 
various States. “No one,” says the Post editorial, “will question 
the substantial accuracy of the principle that a few pupils taught 
for a few days in a building that cost only a few dollars, by 
a teacher who receives the pay of an unskilled employee, are 
not in the least likely to be receiving a quality of education that 
is out of keeping with this low quantitative standard.” 

Some of the results definitely stated in the report are scarcely 
flattering to our national vanity. The common idea, for in- 
stance, that in this country every child of school age goes to 
school nine months in the year is shown to be false. Taking 
the country as a whole, we have in the United States a shorter 
school day, a shorter school week, and a shorter school year, 
than any other highly civilized nation in the world. A natural 
consequence of this, which the smug panegyrist of the “little red 
schoolhouse dotting our hills and our valleys’ may well heed, 
is the necessary curtailing of the number of children reaching 
the higher grades of the schools. To illustrate our meaning: 
The curriculum in vogue in public schools the country over is 
based upon a year of 180 days. In the case of Rhode Island, the 
State holding in the report first place for the number of days in 
the year on which schools are open, by distributing the total 
number of days of actual attendance among the total number of 
children of school age in the State, the number 193, which marks 
its record in this respect dwindles to 116. Evidently it is not 
possible for a pupil with the average attendance record to ad- 


vance as he ought, and the limit prescribed by the compulsory 
education laws finds him with an education that is elementary 
indeed. ; : 

Other and equally unflattering details of the system of public 
education in the country are set forth in the report. Common 
opinion has it that no people spends as much as we do to ad- 
vance the interests of the State schools. And the opinion grows 
when one reads the record of the millions and millions voted for 
educational purposes by State Legislatures and City Councils. 
Yet the cold result of- averaging things up indicates a condi- 
tion strangely at variance with the belief one cherishes. Only 
two States, Massachusetts and New York, have more than $100 
per child of school age invested in school property. Less than 
half of the States have $50 invested. The remarkably small 
average salaries paid to teachers forms one of the blackest 
charges the Foundation’s report writes up against the State 
systems. The highest emolument conferred is $900, the average 
amount paid to the school teachers of California. Arizona and 
New York come next with $800, but there are only six other 
States of the Union in which the average is as much as $600, 
“That teachers are underpaid,’ remarks the Evening Post writer, 
“is no discovery of the Sage Foundation, but it is interesting to 
see just where they stand-in this respect in the order of occupa- 
tions.” -And he goes on to illustrate from indubitable statistics 
how the salaries of school teachers in the country scarcely equal 
the average of the daily wage paid to the better class of un- 
skilled laborers. The entire report is deserving of attentive 
study; as the Post editorial concludes: “It is evident that in 
one field at least we do not propose to imperil high thinking by 
offering temptation to depart from very plain living.” 


From New Jersey there lately came to us expressions of 
opinion from two men each in his way prominent enough to be 
deemed representative. The first is quoted from an address be- 
fore the New Jersey Teachers’ Association, which held its annual 
meeting in Atlantic City during the Christmas holidays. De- 
claring that he spoke as “a broad-minded Protestant who be- 
lieved in fair play for all,” Mayor William Riddle, of that 
municipality, voiced without qualification the conviction that a 
liberal portion of the funds raised by cities for educational pur- 
poses should be apportioned to Catholic congregations which 
maintained parish schools for the children of their parishes.’ “It 
is no more than just,” said Mr. Riddle “that Catholic taxpayers 
who are uncomplainingly contributing their portion of the ex- 
pense of conducting the public schools and maintaining the parish 
schools at the same time should have aid from the public treas- 
ury for the latter institutions.” 

The second opinion is scarcely quite so gratifying to Catholic 
sentiment. Speaking in Baltimore before the American Prison 
Association on the “Connection of our School System and our 
Prison System,” Professor Meeker, of Princeton University, ap- 
pears to have forgotten for a space the wonted sane, conserva- 
tive principles of the men connected with that venerable institu- 
tion, to indulge in sensational and unsupported statements, and 
to imply serious charges against the parochial schools. The 
daily press quoted him to this effect: 

“All private and parochial schools must be subjected to com- 
plete public supervision. If the work done by these schools is 
thoroughly commendable, they should welcome inspection; super- 
intendence and the requirements to come up to prescribed stand- 
ards, If they are not doing this work (and I know that very 
many are not), they must be compelled to do as good work as 
our reformed and revivified public schools, or shut up shop. 
I shall be assailed as the enemy of the private and parochial 
schools. I am not. I am, however, the enemy of sloppy, 
muddle-headed, pointless education, wherever found. Tf we can 
exterminate this brand of education, we shall deal a blow di- 
rectly at pauperism, crime and mental deficiency.” 
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Naturally the mean insinuations underlying this utterance were 
not permitted to pass unquestioned. Writing in the Newark 
Monitor, January 11, Father Cantwell first quietly scores on the 
Professor by this excellent retort: 

“Perhaps, it may surprise the Professor to learn that a major- 
ity of the Catholics are willing to accept that supervision of 
their parish schools which deals with results. They are willing 
to accept this supervision, provided that the State in its turn 
honors its own supervision and pays for results. If the parish 
schools educate their pupils up to the standard required by the 
State and prove that they do so to the satisfaction of the 
school inspectors of the State, why should they not in all justice 
receive their pro rata of the school funds which the State sets 
aside for the education of its future citizens? We leave Pro- 
fessor Meeker to answer this question as a straightforward 
American.” 

Then hinting that Professor Meeker, in this instance at least, 
showed a preference for “fireworks” over truth and accuracy, 
Father Cantwell calls upon him to produce his proofs and “to 
name the schools to which he refers, or since Mr. Meeker says 
there are very many, some of them.” 

As the Monitor's Reverend Editor implies we Catholics know 
too well what we have achieved through our long-continued 
struggle in building up our magnificent parochial system to have 
any fear of public inspection of the results we now attain. Nor 
have we Catholics any reason to shirk comparison of the work 
our schools are doing to-day with that accomplished in “the re- 
formed and revivified public schools’—whatever the Princeton 
Professor may mean by that sonorous mouthful. Should he 
heed Father Cantwell’s challenge, Mr. Meeker will no doubt 
discover he is not quite as well informed in the matter as he 
pretended to be in the bit of buncombe he uttered in Baltimore. 

Mo TOre: 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Sophisticated Youngsters 


An editorial in the New York Sun, of January 16, makes 
the following caustic comment on one of the most serious social 
abuses of the day: 

“The criticisms made by a clergyman the other day upon 
the gilded youth of this country and the social functions which 
they attend will doubtless be laughed to scorn by the blasé 
little men about town and the sophisticated little girls against 
whom they were directed, but they are deserving, neverthe- 

less of some attention. ‘Boys 12 years old, said the clergy- 
man, ‘send cut flowers to little girls, and call for the little 


d 


girls in carriages to escort them to balls and receptions.’ | 


He might have added a great deal more: that boys and girls, 
the children of wealthy parents, home from school for the 
holidays, spend their days and nights in a ceaseless whirl of 
gayety,. with luncheons, dinners, theatre parties and balls 
engrossing most of their time and all of their attention. 
“Years ago we had ‘children’s parties’ which began early 
and ended early; there might be games or there might be 
dancing; there were refreshments, but not an elaborate meal, 
and thirst was quenched with lemonade and, maybe, claret 
cup. Such functions were enjoyed the more because they 
were not too frequent; they were regarded by both parents 
and children as in the nature of a ‘treat,’ and there was 
an element of adventure in retiring to bed at the abnormally 
dissipated hour of 11 o'clock. A still rarer ‘treat,’ was the 
occasional visit to the theatre, the piece seen being carefully 
chosen as appropriate to a youthful audience, and the whole 
affair being the subject of eager anticipation for a week 
before and of delighted reminiscence for a.week after the 
event. The result was that when the children of that genera- 
tion grew up they had some pleasures and sensations in 


store for them. The débutante looked forward eagerly to 
her first ball; the young man savored something of the zest 
of maturer life. 

“It would be a daring or a very simple hostess who would 
offer to-day to entertain her young guests not at an ‘At 
Home’ but at a ‘children’s party,’ with light refreshments. 
and claret cup, and would expect to bid them good-bye at 
10 o’clock. Such entertainments now must be all in the 
manner of grown-up affairs. They must be preceded by a 
course dinner, kept going by an elaborate supper, with cham- 
pagne as an essential of the feast, and terminated some time 
in the morning with hot soup and various delicacies of the 
season or out of season, as a stirrup cup to cheer the guests. 
on their homeward way. A night at the theatre is a mere 
relaxation from the more strenuous activities of social ex- 
istence, and the piece seen must be the latest Broadway suc- 
cess if it is to gain the critical approval of these blasé 
youngsters. 

“Tt is rather pitiable to think that these little boys and 
girls have run the whole gamut of social entertainment be- 
fore they are well into their ’teens; that life holds for them 
no mysterious promise of experiences they have not already 
probed to the depths. The amazing thing is, not that some 
of the gilded youth of this country plunge in after life into 
degenerate dissipation, but that so many of them become 
useful and responsible citizens. It speaks well for the sturdy 
stock from which they are sprung.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


In connection with the coming celebration of the four-hun- 
dreth anniversary of the founding of the Catholic Church in 
Porto Rico, Borinquen points out that the Diocese of San Juan 
was the first diocese erected in the New World, following the 
discoveries by Columbus. Porto Rico was discovered in 1493,. 
and on August 8, 1511, Pope Julius II issued the Bull creating 
the Diocese of San Juan. At the same time two dioceses were 
created in Santo Domingo, which were later combined into an 
archdiocese, leaving San Juan the oldest diocese in the western 
world. The first Bishop of San Juan was Alonso Manso, who 
came to this new post almost immediately after the erection of 
the diocese, but it was some time later before the bishops ap- 
pointed to the dioceses in Santo Domingo reached their new fields. 
Church records show that when Bishop Manso arrived there 
were but 500 white people in the Island. These records also: 
make it clear that the mother church in Porto Rico was erected 
on the present site of the cathedral in San Juan, thus making 
it the oldest church site in the New World. Most of, the 
cathedral building proper, however, is of modern construction 
and there are churches in Santo Domingo that were built at an 
earlier period. During the four hundred years of the Church 
in Porto Rico there have been fifty-one bishops, Bishop Jones 
being the fifty-first. He is the first bishop born north of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the first American born churchman to 
become head of the Diocese of San Juan. Archbishop Blenk, 
who preceded Bishop Jones, while American by choice, was 
born in Bavaria. Next to the observance of the anniversary of 
the discovery of the Island itself the centenary celebration will 
without doubt be the most important demonstration in the his- 
tory of Porto Rico. 


On January 16, Rev. Alexander Burrowes, S.J., recently 
President of St. Louis University, was named Provincial of 
the Missouri Province of the Society, in succession to Rev. 
Rudolph J. Meyer, whose untimely death we chronicled early 
in December last. Father Burrowes has had a singularly suc- 
cessful career in the many executive charges filled by him 
since his ordination in the late ’80s. After serving for a time 
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as Secretary of the then Reverend Father Provincial he was 
appointed President of St. Francis Xavier’s College, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in 1893. Since that year he has been almost un- 
interruptedly filling similar important posts in the Jesuit col- 
leges. Marquette University, Milwaukee, Loyola University, 
Chicago, and St. Louis University, St. Louis, in turn have en- 
joyed the fruitful results of Father Burrowes’ wise and pru- 
dent administration. 


Miss Helen Dwight, daughter of the late Dr. Thomas 
Dwight, Parkman Professor of Anatomy at Harvard University, 
and author of that excellent apologetic “Thoughts of a 
Catholic Anatomist,” took the veil, January 11, at the Car- 
melite Convent, Roxbury, Mass. She is the fourth of Dr. 
Dwight’s daughters who have entered religious life, two hav- 
ing joined the Notre Dame Congregation, and one the Sis- 
ters of the Cenacle. 


ECONOMICS 
The Gold Supply and India 


When high prices began to be discussed over three years 
ago, the professors of political economy seemed to be 
unanimous in making the increased extraction of gold the 
cause of them in the strict sense of their theories; i. e., the 
increase in gold had cheapened it relatively and, therefore, 
had raised the price of other commodities. We saw what 
they ought to have seen, that their principle of the relation 
between value and production supposes that all other condi- 
tions remain unchanged, that commercial methods and prac- 
tice had changed greatly during the period of extraordinary 
gold extraction, that the gold extracted was so taken up in 
great commercial enterprises, the maintaining of huge armies 
and navies, the support of luxury beyond anything our fathers 
‘knew, that relatively speaking there was no more employed 
in the buying of the necessaries of life than formerly; and so 
first of all, at least in America, we put the increased cost of 
living down to the growth out of all proportion of the con- 
suming class, and the taxing more and more of the capacity 
of the soil and the producers to supply their wants. We 
observe now that not a few capable men are of much the 
same opinion. Mr. Alfred Neymarck complained to the 
Statistical Society of Paris, that the so-called’ economists are 
all crying “in unison that if prices go up, it is because there 
is more gold,” and Sir Edward Holden speaking at Man- 
chester gave as the undoubted cause, “the immense inflation 
by credit-money,” which is in technical language, what we 
said in plainer terms when we enumerated the uses that 
swallowed up the gold. 

This view is more than confirmed by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in Washington, which tells us that for some years past 
the foreign commerce alone of the world has increased at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, while the extraction of 
gold has increased yearly by no more than 2 per cent. The 
Director of the Mint gives the following very instructive 
comparison: 


Gold held by Banks 
Notes in Circulation 
Loans and Discounts 


1899 

$ 2,500,000,000 
3,200,000,000 
10,000,000,000 


1910 
$ 4,250,000,000 
5,200,000,000 
20,000,000,000 


from which one sees that the ratio of the stock of gold to 
the other two items, representing provision for trade, had 
fallen from about 19 per cent. to less than 17 per cent. This 
goes even further than our view of three years ago, in which 
we held no more than that the stock of gold had not in- 
creased relatively: it shows that it is actually diminishing 
telatively year by year. 

The militarism of Europe has an effect upon prices other 


than the multiplication in its armies, navies, arsenals, dock- 
yards, etc. Great continental powers have their military 
chests, i. e., a store of gold to meet the exigencies of war. 4 
They do not tell how much they have laid up. Indeed, 
since gold constitutes the sinews of war, the value of the 
chest is a military secret as important as the plan ofa battle- 
ship, or of a fortress, or the mechanism of a new gun. But 
the gold thus withdrawn is not lost utterly. A war, especially 
if @ outrance, will send it back into circulation, But there is 
a worse enemy of the gold supply which prudent financiers 
are beginning to’ contemplate with dismay. 

Up to 1898 India had a silver money standard. It then 
changed to a gold standard. Many, ignoring the fact that 
circumstances alter cases, viewed the change complacently 
as a triumph for honest money. Wiser heads were alarmed, 
seeing in it an upsetting of trade. From Manchester, Glas- 
gow and London protests went to the India office, but no 
one seemed to anticipate the worst results of the measure. 
Since then gold has poured into India. Before the change the 
annual requirements for that country amounted to about two 
million sterling. In 1912 it called for twelve millions and 
the Times tells us that the demand increases continually. 
The net balance of trade yearly in favor of India is about 
thirty-five millions sterling, nearly half of the yearly increase 
of gold throughout the world available for coinage. If it 
does not transfer that amount from Europe to Asia but 
leaves it on deposit in London, it is not because it could not. 
But the total amount that has passed into the country since 
the establishment of the gold standard is some one hundred 
millions sterling. What happens to it? The receipts of the 
Post Office, the Railways and the Treasuries bear an in-- 
significant proportion to the amount, and show little tendency 
to increase. Gold cannot be the circulating medium in a 
country, where the workman’s wages are about six shillings 
a month. It finds its way into the hands of the richer natives 
who hoard it, either in the form of jewelry and ornaments’ 
or of buried sovereigns, and so it is lost to the world at 
large. No wonder then that notwithstanding the great quanti- 
ties extracted, the relative supply of gold tends to diminish 
year by year. Now that the extractions seem to approach a 
limit, China is taking its place among the nations of the 
western civilization. If it be urged along the path that India 
has been following, the problem of prices will be swallowed 
up in a gold problem so acute as to threaten the commercial 
and financial systems of the world. H. W. 


SCIENCE 


Baron Hardinge, Viceroy and Governor General of India, who | 
so narrowly escaped assassination lately, referred in a 
recent speech at Jaipur, to the “great observatory” built by the 
late Maharaja Jai Singh II. “It is worth recalling,” says the 
Catholic Herald of India, “that the Jesuits played a conspicuous 
part in the construction of observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, Benares, 
Muttra and Ujjain. Jai Singh was reputed for his scientific 
knowledge, and is said to have despatched a scientific embassy 
to Lisbon, which resulted in the organization of a Jesuit astro- 
nomical mission to Jaipur. In 1733, the Maharaja invited two 
of the French Jesuit Fathers of Chandernagore to help him in 
his observations on a coming eclipse. These were Fathers Pons 
ard Claude Boudier who worked in the Maharaja’s observatory 
at Jaipur in August and September, 1734. Two years later, the 
Maharaja secured the services of two Bavarian Jesuits—Anthony 
Gabelsberger and Andrew Strobel. The former died in 1741, 
while the latter went to Delhi in 1743, presumably to take charge 
of the observatory in that city. With the death of Jai Singh 
(1743), the Jaipur observatory fell into ruin, the Mss. became 
scattered, and the instruments were sold as old copper.” 
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Repeal or Arbitrate Canal Tolls—The controversy 
over Panama Canal tolls was reopened in the Senate with 
an impressive speech by Senator Root advocating the re- 
peal of the provision remitting tolls to coastwise traffic 
or the submission of the dispute to the Hague tribunal 
for arbitration. Otherwise, he said, American officials 
and the American nation will stand convicted as betrayers 
of trust and breakers of faith. Every declaration on our 
part was that the waterways are for the equal use of all 
nations, the Senator asserted. The Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty in particular, he said, must be interpreted entirely 
in the light of the Clayton-Bulwer convention, which it 
replaced. It was only the American guarantee of equality 
to all that induced Great Britain to accept the substitu- 
tion, That declaration is the corner-stone of the rights 
of the United States at the Canal, he said. Mr. Root re- 
minded the Senate that the Canal Zone is not American 
territory. The occupation of the strip, he said, has been 
granted to the United States in perpetuity, but solely for 
the purpose of constructing a canal. The treaty with 
Panama expressly guaranteed neutrality. 


Arbitration is Dishonor.—Senator O’Gorman, of New 
York, replying to the speech of Senator Root, maintained 
that the object of the exemption of American coastwise 
vessels was to prevent the transcontinental railroads from 
throttling competition through the Canal, and to put a 
wholesome restraint upon them in the imposition of their 
charges. He said the United States had a right to make 
this exemption as a regulation of domestic commerce, a 
right that could not be challenged by a foreign power. 
The dispute was not susceptible to arbitration, he insisted, 
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honor, subjects which were specifically exempted from 
arbitration under the general arbitration treaty of 1908. 
“Can you imagine what would happen,” he said, “if our 
position were reversed and we should presume to dictate 
to a foreign power what its domestic policy should be? 
It must not be forgotten,” he continued, “that you can 
never have an international tribunal where the represen- 
tatives of a foreign power are in sympathy with the atti- 
tude of the United States with respect to the Monroe 
doctrine. Foreign governments tolerate the Monroe 
doctrine, but do not recognize it as international law. If 
England had spent half a billion dollars in constructing 
a canal, what would be thought if the United States 
should seek to exert greater power over it than England 
had.” 


England Misled, Declares Knox.—The American re- 
joinder transmitted by Secretary Knox to the British pro- 
test against the provision of the Panama Canal act grant- 
ing free passage through the Canal to coastwise trade 
was on January 23 made public simultaneously here and 
in London. The chief points in the reply are that Great 
Britain acted prematurely in protesting against the pos- 
sible effects of the Panama Canal act; that no step con- 
stituting a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has 
been taken; that in framing his protest in November Sir 
Edward Grey acted without knowledge of the tolls pre- 
scribed by President Taft in his proclamation of the pre- 
vious day. Furthermore, the suggestion is made that if 
there should arise any material question of fact, recourse 
could best be had to the provision of a high joint com- 
mission contained in the arbitration treaty, materially 
amended by the Senate last session and ratifications of 
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which have not been exchanged, although the United } 


States is now prepared to complete such ratification. 
With reference to the reply of the American Secretary 
of State, the London Daily News in an editorial says: 
“Although not an unskilful reply, it is not convincing. 
However, Secretary Knox does not shut the door on ar- 
bitration. That is so much to the good.” 


Rockefeller Bill Passed.—By a two-thirds vote the 
House of (Representatives passed the Peters bill to in- 
corporate the Rockefeller Foundation, which is to be a 
$100,000,000 institution, designed “to promote the well- 
being and advance the civilization of the people of the 
United States and its territdries and possessions and of 
foreign lands; in the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge; in the prevention and relief of suffering, and 
in the promotion, by eleemosynary and philanthropic 
means, of any and all of the elements of human pro- 
gress.” It is expressly provided that Congress may alter 
or amend the charter at any time, and that the institution 
shall never hold at any time, absolutely or in trust, more 
than $100,000,000 worth of property. Opposition to the 
bill was based mainly on the theory that such a vast 
amount should not be held in trust perpetually, for charity 
or otherwise. 


Inaugural Ball is Given Up.—The time-honored in- 
augural ball, the climax of the ceremonies incident to the 
inauguration of Presidents of the United States, will not 
be given this year. In compliance with the wishes of the 
President-elect, the inaugural committee decided unani- 
mously to omi{ it. The committee also decided that a 
public reception at the Capitol or elsewhere, suggested 
by Governor W l|son as a substitute for the ball, was not 
within its juris( ction, and if one is held Congress must 
appropriate and make the necessary arrangements for it. 
The committee took the attitude that the proposed recep- 
tion would be purely a governmental function, under the 
control of the joint inaugural committee. 


President Taft a Yale Professor.—President Taft be- 
came a member of the Yale faculty when at the January 
meeting of the corporation he accepted his appointment 
as Kent Professor of Law. The President completed the 
formality of his appointment by announcing his intention 
of withdrawing from the corporation when he takes up 
the regular duti 1s of his professorship next fall. He will 
probably deliver some lectures of an optional character 
during the sprit g. His work in the fall will consist of 
a regular course on the general subject of constitutional 
law. He will also give some instruction in the law school, 
but his exact courses have not yet been determined. The 
Kent professorship was established in 1801, being named 
in honor of Chancellor James Kent of the class of 1781. 
There have been only four incumbents of the chair— 
Chief Justice David Caggett, of Connecticut; Clark Bis- 
sell and Henry Dutton, both Governors of Connecticut, 


and Edward J. Phelps, once American Minister to Eng- 
land. 


Philippines——Aguinaldo, the leader of the revolt 
against the Americans in the Philippines, has reentered 
politics and is holding frequent conferences with the 
revolutionary committee that is aiming at independence. 


Mexico.—The volcano Mount Colima, in the State of 
Jalisco, is again in violent eruption. Word was received 
from Guadalajara that the volcano began to erupt sud- 
denly on January 21, killing hundreds of cattle and horses 
which were grazing at the foot of the mountain. It is 
feared that many inhabitants of Ciudad Guzman, two 
miles north of Mount Colima, have been killed. Relief 
trains sent to the scene were halted by masses of lava 
and boulders that had been thrown upon the track. Ashes 
fell upon Guadalajara, more than 100 miles from the vol- 
cano. Widespread activity on the part of the rebels 
in Southern Mexico was indicated by despatches received 
in Washington. Many small towns have been attacked 
and the Federal garrison at Quikinto has been routed by 
the rebels. Railroad connections between Mexico City 
and Toluca have been cut and trains attacked. Reports 
have it that the rebels are at San Angel and Contreras, 
fifteen miles from the capital. To allay apprehensions 
of American citizens at Vera Cruz who foresee disorder 
because of the threatened attacks by rebels in that neigh- 
borhood, it was virtually decided in Washington to send 
a battleship to that port. One of the vessels in the At- 
lantic division of the fleet, now at Guantanamo, Cuba, 
will probably be designated to take up its station near 
Vera Cruz. 


Canada.—Last year Canada rose from the seventh to 
the fifth place among the world’s producers of wheat. 
Within the Empire India is still a larger exporter. 
The remarkable open winter has its effect upon the St. 
Lawrence, which, though frozen over in places between 
Quebec and Montreal, is open from Quebec to the sea. 
The Saskatchewan Legislature has amended the 
school law to the effect that those who establish separate 
schools shall be exempt from the general tax. The Prot- 
estants opposed the measure bitterly, but Mr. Scott, the 
premier, assured a deputation that the Government looked 
on it as according with the spirit of the constitution inas- 
much as it safeguarded the rights of the minority. 
The first cargo of western wheat through the port of 
Vancouver, 6,000 tons, has just gone out. Its destination, 
however, is not Europe but China. The contracts for 
the smelters of the Granby Mining Company near Prince 
Rupert have been taken by Canadian factories, the North- 
west Steel Company of Vancouver getting that for the 
structural steel. -The contracts are for over a million and 
the Canadians underbid their American competitors. 
There is some complaint that the Dominion Government 
early last year took off half the duty on steel rails from 
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the United States for the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern Railways, the amount involved being about 
$300,000. The explanation given is, that the rails were 
needed urgently to complete new lines for the moving of 


the coming crop and that no Canadian company could 
furnish , iene 


Great Britain — The Government, it is announced, has 
determined to lay aside land reform for the present so as 
to study the matter more thoroughly, and instead of it to 
bring in a thoroughgoing Education Bill, with which it 
hopes to succeed better than it did with the two it intro- 
duced only to abandon. Another transaction as un- 
satisfactory as the Marconi and the Indian silver affairs 
has come out. Lever Brothers, the soap makers, wanted 
a large and constant supply of palm oil. They tried to 
buy a tract of palm land from the Sierra Leone authori- 
ties and were refused. They then turned to the Colonial 
Office and got a concession of 311 square miles for £500 
per annum, equivalent to a monopoly. As they are 
staunch supporters of the present administration, its ad- 
versaries are making capital out of the affair. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary thing connected with the Asquith 
Government is that, even in the heat of Parliamentary 
discussions, its great measures to which the English 
people are supposed by Unionists to be irreconcilably 
hostile, play little or no part in bye-elections. Not one 
has been fought fairly and squarely on Home Rule or 
Welsh Disestablishment. In such an election just held 
for Flint, North Wales, the chief point at issue was not 
even the Welsh Church, but the effect on food prices 
should the Unionists regain the supremacy and bring in 
Tariff Reform. Thus it grows clearer every day that 
there is no strong opposition in England to Home Rule. 
Hence, if the Lords are wise, they will pass this measure 
at once, throw out Welsh Disestablishment, which, Home 
Rule being accepted, is likely to prove a difficulty to the 
Government, and wait to defeat the promised Education 
Bill with the aid of the Irish Catholic vote. The 
suffragists are preparing for greater violence than ever 
should Sir Edward Grey’s amendment to the Franchise 
Bill in their favor be defeated. In the Flint bye- 
election the Liberal majority was reduced from 509 to 
211. 


Ireland.—Mr. David Hogg, a Presbyterian merchant 
and manufacturer of Derry, is the candidate chosen by 
the Nationalists to represent that city. His election ad- 
dress puts Home Rule in the forefront, and continues: 
“By electing me you will enable me to support the enact- 
ment of this great measure, which will bring unity and 
prosperity to Ireland, and also to support the Govern- 
ment Bill for sweeping away the absurdities of the pres- 
ent franchise and for giving one vote only to every citi- 
zen.” He also cites his fifty years of business life in 
Derry as qualifying him to represent its interests. But 
for the present system of plural voting the Nationalists 


would have a clear majority. They are now in a mi- 
nority of about thirty on the register, The writ is not 
yet issued, as the Unionists, who, having last held the 
seat, have the privilege of moving for the writ, are post- 
poning it as far as possible so as to give the out-voters 
over sea, who are mostly of their party, ample time to 
return. ‘To secure the out-voters is the main business of 
electioneering in Derry. There is no canvassing as the 
political status of nearly every voter is irrevocably fixed, 
and to suggest a change of vote would be regarded as an 
insult. Nevertheless Mr. Hogg, who is a large employer, 
widely connected and regarded with respect by all classes 
of citizens, is expected to win sufficient votes to carry 
the election. He was born in Scotland seventy-two years 
ago but has lived in Derry since his boyhood and has 
become one of the leading shirt manufacturers of Ulster. 
Derry was held by the Nationalists from 1885 to 1900, 
Justin McCarthy winning once by a majority of 3. Lord 
Hamilton defeated Count Moore in 1900 by 67, and 
Shane Leslie in 1910 by 57 and 105. The Unionist candi- 
date, Col. Pakenham, is a native of Antrim and be- 
longs to the family of the General Pakenham who was 
defeated by Jackson at New Orleans, Mr. Shane Leslie, 
who was wrongly reported as the Nationalist candidate, is 
supporting Mr. Hogg. Mri RP. Jo Power. Meters 
Waterford, died in London, January 8, of a paralytic 
seizure on returning from the House of Commons, where 
he had voted on every Home Rule division since the in- 
troduction of the Bill. Of a distinguished Waterford 
family, he represented his native county uninterruptedly 
since 1884. He was a. deputy chairman of the House, 
and was a most popular, respected and efficient represen- 
tative. He was a zealous Catholic as well as a patriotic 
Irishman. His Parliamentary or other duties never pre- 
vented him from attending daily Mass, and he was usually 
a daily Communicant, He was a nephew of Father Hay- 
den, S.J., of Dublin, and brother of Rev. Matthew Power, 
S.J. Immediately after his funeral Father Power set sail 
for India in a troop ship as chaplain to the soldiers. 


Germany.—The fiftieth anniversary of the revolution 
of 1863 was celebrated January 22 throughout the eastern 
provinces and especially in Posen, where elaborate prep- 
arations had been made. The principal feature of the 
occasion were the requiem Masses celebrated in all the 
churches, at which vast throngs of people attended. The 
event commemorated is the Proclamation which was is- 
sued January 22, 1863, to all the Poles by the Central 
Committee of Warsaw, urging them to take up arms 
against Russia. The ill-fated insurrection was quelled 
within a few months. The few remaining veterans who 
had taken part in the combats of that year were privately 
honored on this day by the Polish societies. The national 
emblems worn by many of the Poles were carefully veiled 
upon the streets to avoid giving any offence. A case 
of industrial espionage has recently been brought to 
court. The secrets of German industrial processes are 
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frequently betrayed to foreign manufacturers. French- 
men in particular have been active in this field. The pres- 
ent offender, a Frenchman, named Guilland, had learned 
the secret processes of a steel firm and betrayed them, for 
a substantial reward, to a rival firm in Lyons. The 
Hamburg American Line has declared dividends of ten 
per cent. Its capital has increased since 1911 from 44 to 
56%4 million marks. The expenditure for the building 
and purchase*of ships during the past year amounted to 
48 million marks. Admiral Friedrich v. Hollmann 
died on June 21, at the age of seventy-one years, from a 
stroke of paralysis. He had been largely instrumental 
in the development of the German navy, and was highly 
esteemed for his ability. He had resigned his position 
in 1897 because a demand for navy appropriations was 
defeated in the Reichstag. His zeal, however, for the in- 
terests of the German fleet remained unabated. The 
anti-clericals in Bavaria, supported by the Muinch. 
Neueste Nachrichten and the Socialistic press, have car- 
ried on a ceaseless campaign of calumny against the Hert- 
ling ministry to revenge thémselves for their own defeat. 
Baron v, Hertling has been highly successful and pos- 
sesses the complete confidence and esteem of the new 
Prince Regent, who is sincerely and out-spokenly Cath- 
olic as his father had been, and is no less beloved by the 
people. 


Austria-Hungary.—The Government Party has elected 
Count Khuen-Hedervary for its President, and is gather- 
ing its strength to carry through the election reforms 
proposed by Herr v. Lukacs, but formulated by Count 
Tisza, who is at present supporting his policies by sabre 
duels in place of arguments. It is likely that the proposed 
reforms will be the occasion of wide-spread disturbances 
and riots. The well-known Hungarian Representative 
Varady has taken his own life because of an incurable 
disease from which he suffered Cardinal Nagl, Prince 
Archbishop of Vienna, is critically ill with a complication 
of diseases. 


France.—Briand has succeeded in forming his new 
cabinet. The well-known names of Klotz, Minister of 
Finance, Guisthau, of Commerce, and Steeg, of Public 
Instruction, appear on the list. In consequence of the 
action of the trades unions the great sardine trade of 
Brittany is ruined. The result is that 50,000 people who 
gained a livelihood in the various industries connected 
with the business are now deprived of their means of sup- 
port——The municipal authorities of Paris have deter- 
mined to destroy the old fortifications of the city, which 
are twenty miles in extent and which were built in 1840 
at the expense of $200,000,000. It is intended to convert 
the space obtained by the demolition together with a 
stretch beyond the walls of 500 yards into a park. 


Spain.—A lockout involving 23,000 men in the building 
trades and iron working industries was inaugurated in 


Madrid, January 21, and grave disorders were threat- 
ened. It was feared as well that the movement would 
spread from the capital to all the provinces of Spain. 
The lockout is due to a determination on the part of em- 
ployers to forestall a strike. Workers in these trades, 
following the agitation in other lines of labor, had de- 
manded a shorter work day and better pay and the mas- 
ters had refused to accede to the demand. A movement 
looking to a general strike made its appearance in conse- 
quence and the lockout was ordered to offset that action 
on the part of the workingmen. 


The Balkans.—On January 3d the Turkish Govern- 
ment decided to accept the advice of the Powers to re- 
linquish Adrianople, and leave the question of owner- 
ship of the A°gean Islands to be determined later. The sev- 
eral boundaries of the principalities had yet to be settled, 
and may be’a source of trouble. That decision apparently 
dispelled all fear of war, but on the next day the Cabinet 
of Kiamil, which had so decided, was compelled to resign, 
on account of the popular exasperation. Nazim Pacha, 
formerly Minister of War and Commander of the 
Turkish Army, and two aide-de-camps, were killed in a 
riot that ensued. All this was the work of the Young 
Turk party. The diplomats of the Powers were not sur- 


‘prised, and some of them regarded the whole affair as a 


trick to delay negotiations, and as fatal to Turkey; 
others thought it a device to extort better terms in the 
treaty. 


Rome.—The S. Consistorial Congregation has is- 
sued a decree forbidding cinematographic representations 
in churches, even when used for the purpose of pious 
instruction. The custom had grown up in village 
churches on account of its great popularity, but had never 
been allowed in Rome. The Roman clergy also are for- 
bidden to frequent moving picture shows, because of the 
danger to public morality. Half the cinematographic 
shows of Rome would not be tolerated elsewhere. 
The Gerarchia has become the Annuario Pontifico, and 
it places Pius X as the 259th Pope. It has restored to its 
place of honor the list of Popes as given in the mosaics 
of the Basilica of St. Paul outside the Walls. From this - 
authorized list it appears that 101 Popes were Romans, 
107 were natives of other parts of Italy, and 51 were 
of different nationalities. During the present Pontificate 
10 bishoprics have been erected into archbishoprics, and 
38 new dioceses created. We had refused to publish the 
newspaper report about the Pope’s appeal to the Powers 
to put an end to Turkish dominion over the Holy Land. 
It has turned out to be a canard. The same is trtte for 
the reported colossal legacy of the Prince Regent of 
Bavaria to the Holy See. All he gave were some new 
windows of the Sistine Chapel, and that was some years 
ago. Similarly.it is untrue that the five papers (there is 
now a sixth) which were censured, have been restored to 
grace. An attempt was made to have this brought about, 
but so far without success. 
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, QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Lessons of a Thousand Divorce Suits 


Several years ago the increase in divorce in Kansas 
City became so alarming that the Circuit Judges of Jack- 
son County had a Proctor appointed to investigate each 
application and help to check the growing evil. Though 
he had no legal standing and no power to probe, his 
efforts resulted in the reduction of divorce decrees from 
1,224 in 1911, to 881 in 1912. Encouraged by this ex- 
perience it is now proposed to have the legislature pass 
a bill to strengthen the hands of the judges and make 
divorce more difficult. 

The Proctor has compiled a statement of his observa- 
tions in more than a thousand cases. He finds that only 
one-fifth of the persons applying for divorce were mar- 
tied in Missouri, and that the rest were taking advantage 
of lax laws. .He believes that immorality is largely re- 
sponsible for 90 per cent. of recent divorces in Jackson 
County, and he does not hesitate to say that much per- 
jury is committed to obtain legal separation. He is op- 
posed to divorce and takes exception to the opinion of 
those who fancy that divorce promotes a higher tone of 
morality and is necessary to preserve the morals of the 
community. He holds that the practice does not stop, or 
even check immorality, that it produces more immorality 
than anything else, and that if it were harder to obtain 
divorce there would be less immorality. 

More or less in the order of their importance and fre- 
quency, he places these causes of divorce: Immorality, 
drunkenness, desertion, flirting. Economic conditions; 
man a poor provider; premature marriage; lawyers 
without conscience, who encourage divorce for the sake 
of the fees; childless homes; lack of home education, 
and no experience of domestic relations; poor cooking 
and housekeeping; absence of a religious atmosphere in 
the home; ease in securing desired relief by perjury; 
boarding-houses, hotels, rooming houses and light house- 
keeping; suffragettes of the undesirable type; motor 
cars; lack of sympathy, nagging, gossip; lax marriage 
laws. 

The Proctor insists that the man who cannot support 
a wife has no right to marry; neither has the woman 
who has no idea of a wife’s home duties. Such persons, 
often brought up without any knowledge of religion, 
cannot weather matrimonial storms; cannot meet and 
solve problems which arise in every household; and thus 
divorce registers another victim. Rarely is there a 
divorce when the parties marry after they have reached 
a mature age, and have not been divorced before. 
Separation is mostly sought by young women who do not 
understand domestic relations and obligations, who mar- 
ried hastily, and did not find married life what they ex- 
pected; or by men who do not appreciate women in the 


right way, or select a wife by the standard of worth. 
A pretty face and a smile will cause some men to lose 
sight of everything else; but beauty fades, the smile dis- 
appears, and the next step is the divorce court. Motor 
cars, immoral servants and nurses in the home, pretty 
women who lack morals and cross the path of men easily 
tempted, and hotel life, are the diet on which the divorce 
court feeds. There are few homes free from some kind 
of “Indignities,” such as by law entitle a person to 
divorce. Little things that occur are magnified and “In- 
dignities” cover a multitude of trifles. Fully fifty per 
cent. of married couples, according to the Proctor, are 
mismated. Almost anything that wears men’s clothes 
will meet the requirements of most women; and good 
looks the requirement of most men, 

The causes that-really bring about divorces are rarely 
presented in the courts. The husband or wife makes an 
agreement out of court to cover up flagrant sins, because 
it is so easy to obtain a divorce for minor causes. This 
is especially true when children are involved, in which 
cases the parents agree to say nothing that might affect 
the future of their offspring. There is no contest. 

The Proctor tells what makes the home happy: The 
husband a good provider; the wife a good house- 
keeper; appreciation of virtue and broadmindedness; 
husband and wife of the same religious faith; children 
in the family; cooperation and mutual encouragement ; 
proper domestic training of girls by mothers; care in 
the selection of friends and associates; sufficient enter- 
tainment and social life; a well-tempered tongue; re- 
finement and education; family pride; reasonableness; 
he claims that when a good provider marries a good 
housekeeper recourse is seldom had to the divorce court; 
a reasonable amount of amusements and social life make 
for harmony. 

He proceeds to tell who make good husbands and 
wives. 

Women who make good wives: love home lif~ and 
children; are healthy; understand domestic duties and 
relations; have a high standard of morals and live up 
to it; think of something besides clothes and dress and 
show; are neat, refined and modest; are educated and 
can speak correctly; are religious; have had experi- 
ence with children and housekeeping; appreciate clean- 
liness ; are over 21 years old; know the value of money. 

Men who make good husbands: are making good at 
something; can provide comfortably for more than two 
at the time of marriage; have at least respect for the 
religious belief of others; are healthy; have ambition 
and a fair prospect of an independent business; are 
educated and moral gentlemen. 

It is a hopeful sign when moral, as well as physical 
fitness for marriage is urged, when the evils of divorce 
are candidly admitted, and a remedy honestly sought. 
No doubt legislation is necessary, but the Proctor admits 
that legislation alone will not correct the evil, that reli- 
gion and respect for the moral law, as well as the proper 
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education of the young, are necessary for lasting results. 
Though we may not agree with all his conclusions, they 
are calculated to attract respectful attention. 

M?: PS DowLING, *s-7- 


What is Civilization? 


A Canadian newspaper’s traveling correspondent gave 
lately interesting accounts of some western bilingual 
schools. He was evidently determined to be impartial, 
to tell plainly what he saw without delusive coloring or 
exaggeration of lights and shadows. We fear, never- 
theless, that he did not see all there was to be seen, and 
that what he did not see was very important. The reason 
of our fear is a principle he laid down in his first article: 
“Our immigrants from Europe are of an inferior civiliza- 
tion. We have to fit them for our superior Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.” Is this assumption true in general, either 
in Canada, or in this country, where it is taken for 
granted also? The Germans, Slavonians, Italians, etc., 
that come to us wear clothes strange in our eyes. They 
do not understand the checking of luggage, and distrust 
those who would give them a bit of card in exchange 
for their goods, They seem lost in our railway stations. 
Their instinct of self-preservation by mutual support 
makes them herd together like sheep, and they chatter 
and gesticulate abundantly. But are they less civilized 
than those who view them with a certain contemptuous 
amusement ? 

To answer this we must define civilization. The word 
is in everybody’s mouth; but we suspect that were one to 
walk along Broadway from Fort Washington, asking its 
meaning as he went along, he might reach the Battery 
unsatisfied. The great newspapers boast continually of 
our civilization. Were one to ask what it means in their 
editorial rooms, he might be thrust out as a crank, but 
his thirst for information would very probably be un- 
slaked. He might turn to the professors and teachers 
of our public schools and universities, only to be recom- 
mended to consult a dictionary. Let us see, then, what 
the ‘dictionaries have to say. 

“Webster’s” avoids committing itself by putting 
civilization as “the state of being civilized,” and civilize 
as “to instruct in the rules and customs of civilization.” 
The “New Oxford” defines the latter as “to bring out 
of a state of barbarism and instruct in the arts of life, 
and thus elevate in the scale of humanity.” The “Cen- 
tury” calls civilization “the state of being reclaimed from 
the rudeness of savage life and advanced in arts and 
learning”; while according to the “Standard” it is “a 
condition of human communities characterized by poli- 
tical and social organization and order, advancement in 
knowledge, refinement and the arts and progress in gen- 
eral.” This gives what it takes to be the characteristics 
of civilization, but does not tell us what civilization is. 
Moreover, tiring very soon of the labor of enumeration, 
it finishes with the vague expression, “progress in gen- 


eral,” thus suggesting another question, “what is progress 
in general?” To this the answer would be, very prob- 
ably, “an advancing in civilization.” All three attempt- 
ing a definition connect civilization with arts and learn- 
ing. The “New Oxford,” most explicit of the three, 
makes instruction in the arts of life the instrument of 
civilization. We feel sure that the others would not 
dissent from this; and, therefore, that the “Standard’s” 
refinement, political and social organization and order, 
may be taken as effect of instruction in the arts of life. 

These are manifold. There are the mechanical arts, 
and the arts in which the imagination and the intellect 
work more especially. There are the arts that have for 
their direct object the care and comfort of the body, such 
as the healing art. There are arts that regard the grati- 
fication of the senses, as cookery, table decoration, land- 
scape gardening, dancing, etc. In all there has been a 
wonderful development; but has this made us more 
civilized than our fathers? With our progress in these 
arts of life we have grown in luxury, sensuality and de- 
pravity, but these cannot be called civilization. Are the 
passengers on an Atlantic liner to-day passing the time 
in eating, drinking, dancing, etc., in the midst of luxury, 
more civilized than the company of the Mayflower, or of 
the Santa Maria? With all our increased knowledge of 
the capacities of tone and color, are the audiences at the 
opera, or the crowds at the galleries of modern art, 
more civilized than those of the past generation? Edu- 
cation has made most of us familiar with the principles 
of literary composition. Do the plays we applaud and 
the books we read prove our advance in civilization? 
Can growing civilization and growing corruption co- 
exist ? 

We find a word in the definition given by the Standard 
Dictionary, which, were it rightly understood, would put 
its author on the right road to understand the true mean- 
ing of civilization. That word is order. From the fact 
that he slipped it into the middle of his definition we 
have good reason to suspect that he has not grasped its. 
significance, taking it in a material sense only as some- 
thing equivalent to or a consequence of political and 
social organization. Order is a moral term, and as such 
is the chief thing in civilization, and social order is, in 
brief, the due coordination of all the elements of human 
society with regard to the working out of the end for 
which society has been created. The Catholic Church 
has no place in the modern world, according to the ideas 
of those that dominate that world. It is merely tolerated 
until its inevitable extinction. Its writers and philo- 
sophers are unworthy of notice by those who accept 
without question the wisdom of the editorial rooms, and 
of the rationalistic universities. Still, as all that wisdom 
cannot tell men what civilization is, we make bold to put 
down the doctrine of Catholic philosophy, which, how- 
ever contemptible it may be, has at least clear and exact 
ideas. One reason of this clarity and exactness is its. 
ever-present consciousness that things closely related or 
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very like, are not necessarily the same, either identically 
or specifically, just as forgetfulness regarding this and a 
readiness to accept similarity for sameness is a reason 
of fogginess in both modern thought and modern speech. 
Catholic philosophy is eager to distinguish; modern 
thought is ready to confuse and to be confused. But 
Catholic philosophy is old and experienced: modern 
thought is very young. So Catholic philosophy takes 
the notion, civilization, looks at it in various lights. and 
sees that it perfects human society. Then, as perfections 
follow the nature—what perfects a dog does not neces- 
sarily perfect a cat—to know what civilization is, it turns 
to the nature of human society, which is the association 
of individuals united in will and action to obtain the 
common good, which is happiness in the observance 
of order; and this again is the attainment by each indi- 
vidual of the end of his creation by the due use of the 
creatures God has given him as the means of doing so. 
Civilization, then, is the perfecting of social happiness: 
its function is to make man’s attainment of his last end 
easy and adequate. Having reached this point Catholic 
philosophy, knowing that it can distinguish everywhere 
the physical order and the moral, gives a tap with its 
analytical hammer, and straightway the notion, civiliza- 
tion falls apart and shows that it is made up of two 
things, civilization in the strict sense, belonging to the 
moral order, and culture, belonging to the physical. 
Here is where the dictionaries, the newspaper men, the 
modern philosophers blunder. Because of the intimate 
relation between the two they take culture to be identical 
with civilization. Culture is a necessary means to attain 
civilization. In itself it is neither morally good nor 
morally bad, but gets its moral goodness or badness from 
its relation to the end it serves. If it helps society on to 
civilization it is morally good, and if it hinders the work 
it is morally bad—and this, by the way, is the meaning 
of the maxim: the end justifies the means, inasmuch 
as it is accepted by any Catholic moralist, even a Jesuit. 
So far as it helps to true civilization, culture must be 
sought for diligently: so far as it impedes civilization, 
it is to be retrenched. Hence, steamers, railways, sub- 
ways, skyscrapers, newspapers, schools, colleges, arts, 
sciences, theatres, operas, motor cars, Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue, not only are not civilization, they are not nec- 
essarily even signs of civilization. They belong to cul- 
‘ture, and are to be judged according to the idea of true 


civilization: this is not to be judged of according to. 


‘them. 

Our immigrants are deficient in culture; but it is far 
from clear that with their definite ideas of God and His 
law, natural and revealed, of. the end of man as derived 
from his relations with his Creator and Redeemer, of 
the duty of prayer and public worship, of marriage, of 
the family, of authority, both public and parental, of 
obedience and self-restraint they are of a lower civilization 
than that found in this country. The lack of culture 
<ould soon be supplied for the perfecting of their essen- 


tial civilization were it not that we have perverted cul- 
ture, forgetting that it is but a means to civilization, and 
making it stand for civilization itself. 

Henry WOODS, S.J. 


The Christ, the Son of the Living God 


The Presbyterians of Philadelphia have had a sample 
of the difficulties confronting them in their desire to 
unite on some common ground with other denominations. 
With the best intentions in the world and hoping to pre- 
pare the way for a peaceful rapprochement with their 
Baptist friends they. invited, a few days ago, a repre- 
sentative Baptist minister, the Rev. Dr. Evans, president 
of the Crozer Theological Seminary, to address a min- 
isterial body of Presbyterians assembled in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Evans so far ignored or forgot the purpose of the 
invitation as to use the occasion to ventilate his liberal 
theories concerning the Divinity of the Saviour. Of 
course, the Presbyterian ministers were duly shocked and 
scandalized. Some of their comments, as reported in the 
press, are indeed interesting. “For 1900 years,” said one, 
“Christians of all denominations have been studying the 
Bible, and for nineteen centuries 999 out of every 1,000 
Christians have believed that Jesus Christ is both God 
and man.” This is a bit of Presbyterian folk-lore that 
will not impress the Baptist minister. Surely, he could 
not have meant that Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians have been studying the Bible for 1900 
years. And if he did not mean that, what then did he 
mean? We should like to know the denominations that 
were so assiduously studying the Bible and never called 
in question the truth of our Blessed Lord’s Divinity. 
History affords us no clue. Moreover, it used to be said 
that Luther discovered the Bible. But let that pass. 

Is it true that out of every one thousand Christians 
999 have always believed that Jesus Christ is both God 
and man? The question of the Divinity of Christ is not 
of to-day or yesterday. It certainly has been at all times 
a stumbling block for the Jews, and a folly to the Gen- 
tiles. On the road to Czesarea Christ asked his dis- 
ciples: whom do men say that the Son of Man is? Some 
said that he was John the Baptist, some Elias, and others 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets. His own people, as 
shown by the nature of this reply, was an unbelieving gen- 
eration, and they crowned their unbelief by putting the 
Saviour to death because He proclaimed Himself to be 
the Son of God. It is worth noting, too, that the con- 
fession of Christ’s Divinity: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God,” came from the lips of one who 
for his sublime profession of that which flesh and blood 
had not revealed to him, but the Father who is in heaven, 
was made the rock on which the Church was built and 
against which the forces of error and unbelief have never 
prevailed. 

The doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity has been not only 
a stumbling block for the Israelites, but the rock of 
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offence to many in the fold of Christ. Time and again in 
the Church’s history there have been men who arrogated 
to themselves the Christian name, yet to the question, who 
is Christ, have substantially given the same vacillating 
answer of the Jews. Passing over the Gnostics, who were 
rather a pantheistic sect, borrowing the phraseology and 
some of the tenets of Christianity, the stability and 
purity of the Christian religion were never more vig- 
orously assailed than by the Arians of the fourth cen- 
tury, who denied’ the Divinity of its Author, and so far 
triumphed over orthodox belief that St. Jerome could 
say “the whole world groaned and marveled to find it- 
self Arian.” Undoubtedly, the Arians had the Bible and 
studied it, too, but they lacked the faith of Peter, and 
the Bible alone, far from saving them from error, only 
supplied them with ammunition to carry on their war- 
fare. After being cast out of the Eastern Empire, 
Arianism found a home among the barbarians, who over- 
ran the West, and Arian Kingdoms arose in Spain, 
Africa and Italy. But by the silent force of the belief 
of the Church’s faithful children, by her great bishops 
and doctors, St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and the two St. 
Gregories, by the formal decisions of her councils and 
the infallible voice of the successors of St. Peter, the 
long battle for the orthodox belief was decided in favor 
of Catholic tradition, and Arianism ceased to be formid- 
able. From that time the heresy in the form which it 
took under Arius and his supporters has never been 
revived. 

Again in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
fierce Albigenses set up two Gods and reduced the Re- 
deemer to the level of a mere creature. In modern times 
Socinians and Unitarians have fallen into the same error. 
Yet they call themselves Christians, and are not debarred 
from Christian fellowship, even by those Protestants who 
profess adherence to the highest forms of Christian 
orthodoxy. Luther, Calvin, and the other Reformers, if 
we except Socinus and his nephew, did not attack 
directly the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, but unwittingly 
they went further, and by setting up the Bible as the sole 
tule of Faith paved the way for its denial. As a result 
belief in the supernatural has been gradually eliminated, 
and with it will ere long disappear outside of the Cath- 
olic Church the firm belief in this great fundamental 
truth of Christianity. 

The Baptist minister’s denial of Christ’s Divinity, 
then, should surprise no one. It is the logical outcome 
of the principle of private judgment. It is the legitimate 
conclusion of rationalistic principles applied in the domain 
of Faith. Unsound philosophy and loose theology tend 
inevitably to the same annihilation of what is fundamental 
in the belief of the Christian. The Christ of Kant is the 
Ideal of Moral Perfection and not the historical Jesus, 
and of this Ideal alone can in his system of philosophy 
the statements of the orthodox creed be predicated. Ac- 
cording to Fichte, on the contrary, the real interest of 
philosophy in Christ is historical and not metaphysical, 
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inasmuch as Jesus first possessed an insight into the . 
absolute unity of the being of man with that of God, 
and in revealing this insight communicated the highest 
knowledge which men can possess. In Schelling, Christ 
is merely the highest point or effort of an eternal incar- 
nation and the beginning of its real manifestation to 
men. And the Christ of Hegel is not the actual Incar- 
nation of the Son of God, but the symbol of God’s In- 
carnation in humanity at large. 

It is the old, old story. Some said that he was John 
the Baptist, some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of 
the prophets. What can Protestant theology offer to 
withstand the rationalistic temperament of the times? 
To make of Christ a mere man, however perfect, is the 
fashion of the day. He is good, wise, a lawgiver, a great 
teacher of ethics; but the truth that He is the Redeemer, 
the Christ, the Messias, the Son of God, presents too 
many difficulties for the modern believer or unbeliever 
to admit. The unscientific higher criticism has turned 
the Bible into a discredited book. For Protestants, the 
Bible has become synonymous with Babel. The Bible 
may be good enough for the benighted heathen to ponder 
over—and never were so many copies of the Bible shipped 
to foreign parts as in 1912—but as an inspired document, 
or even a reliable historical narrative, it is declared to be 
utterly untrustworthy. 

There seems no intrinsic improbability of the future 
union of Protestant sects. But when that day comes, if 
it ever should, it will be found that the fundamental be- 
lief in Christ’s Divinity has gone by the board. Then, 
as in the remotest past and down through ages, the 
Church of Christ, under the leadership of Peter, wilt 
continue to proclaim of Jesus, in the face of denial from 
without, and if need be even from within the fold, the 
everlasting truth: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God. EDWARD SPILLANE, S.J. 


Romantic Philosophy 


M. Bergson has arrived. The Sion of New York has 
flung open her doors to him, and for some time to come 
her halls will reecho with the message which he is anxious 
to deliver to American thinkers. It was gracious of this 
French savant to leave his beloved Paris for the purpose 


of instructing us in philosophy—the more so that few 


will understand his wisdom, and fewer still will take it 
seriously enough to make it their own. 
prefer hard facts to vague mysticism. 

But be this as it may, it behooves us, as a courteous 
people, to give ear to his speculations, both for the good 
and the evil that is in them. What gospel has this man 
brought to us from sunny France? One peculiarly his 
own. Bergson.is Bergson’s gospel. Bergson’s moods 
and whims are Bergson’s theme. He has come to dis- 
cuss philosophy. He will not do so. He cannot. For 
he is not a philosopher ; his speech is not the language of 
asage. He is a romanticist, a mystic, speaking the vague, 
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uncertain, unscientific language of mysticism, striving to 
give expression to subtle moods and fugitive emotions 
which escape analysis and defy verbal formule. 

True, he is quite abreast of the times. But that is 
scarcely wonderful, for the Zeitgeist is but the reflection 
of emotional souls, M. Bergson’s amongst others. The 
age is imaginative and emotional at the expense of con- 
ceptual knowledge. So is Bergson; and he speculates on 
his emotions with considerable pictorial and dramatic 
ability. And men hearken not to be convinced, but only 
to be mystified. Romanticism has come unto its own in 
him—not the noble romanticism of Ruskin, but the un- 
steady, bizarre variety of Maeterlinck and Ibsen, and, as 
Schinz will have it, of Rousseau. So, despite a wealth 
of detail and a variety of illustration that are remarkable, 
his philosophy is of necessity most unsatisfactory from 
every standpoint. It never rises above its source, Berg- 
son; and without the least injustice it can be stigmatized 
with Anacreon’s characterization of the cicada: gégenés 
anaimosarke, 

Moreover, by the very fact that it is moody, tem- 
peramental, idiosyncratic, it is both unscientific and, at 
times, flatly contradictory. It shifts with its author’s 
moods, jumps with his whims and changes with his 
idiosyncrasies. The result is a farrago quite prodigal of 
statement and altogether thrifty of argument. Indeed, 
M. Bergson has a poet’s disdain both for the value of 
facts and for proofs. He has seen a vision and talks in 
rhapsodies. His language flows on sweetly and serenely 
like a babbling brook, wandering now this way, now that, 
to escape obstructions, all the while charming the eye 
and ear, but leaving the intellect untouched by anything 
of profit. And just as one who uncautiously follows 
the course of the gentle, sinuous stream, oftentimes finds 
himself floundering in a quagmire or wrestling with a 
thicket, so the student of Bergson who does not read in 
a critical spirit is often cast into the quagmire of con- 
tradiction or plunged into the thicket of obscurity with- 
out compensation for his trials, unless, indeed, a fine 
scorn for his guide and a ruffled temper be counted as 
profits. 

Not that the guide is not acute. 
shortcoming is more than a deficiency. It is a defect. 
He is perverse. Acumen he has in abundance, but he 
persists in exercising it on the development of a purely 
personal equation and a preconceived notion which he 
decks and bedecks with picture and mataphor quaint and 
catchy enough to lure the mind into a dreamy passivity, 
if not acquiescence. And no writer of modern times is 
more profoundly ingenious in dragooning recalcitrant 
facts and tell-tale objections into his ranks. He strips 
an enemy of his uniform, clothes him in the togs of an 
ally, bewigs and powders him almost beyond recognition, 
and strives to make him do service in a hostile cause. 
That is clever, but like all cleverness, it overreaches it- 
self, and for all its attractiveness leaves Bergson’s 
philosophy just a romantic rhapsody—nothing more. 
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This paper will not attempt to give a detailed criticism 
of M. Bergson. His thirty or more volumes and pam- 
phlets are too large a thesis for a page or two of a 
weekly publication. Our aim is rather an exposition of 
the framework of his philosophy. This we judge quite 
sufficient. For Bergsonism goes down before plain 
every-day common sense. The weapons of profound 
scholarship are unnecessary for its overthrow. 

The fundamental idea of the distinguished professor’s 
creed is his notion of time. This, he says, is of two kinds, 
one false, the other true. The first variety is a medium 
in which our conscious states succeed one another in a 
discrete series, so that they can be counted. This is not 
true time, but space (“Time and Free Will,” p91 
Real time is far different. It is a psychical impetus, a 
stream of consciousness, which never fully is, but is al- 
ways becoming; a great river of conscious life, a sub- 
stantial, resistent reality, which never halts in its 
progress, but always flows on and on, rising and falling, 
winding and twisting, pushing and crushing, aimless and 
purposeless, save for the fact that it seeks increase, 
greater volume, wider expansion. This stream is never 
the same. It never repeats itself. It is always changing. 
It exists by change. And as it flows it carries the past 
in the present, and creates the future, which the present 
overflows. Never for an instant does it part with the 
past. It cannot. The past always is. It preserves itself 
automatically and grows without ceasing, 

An illustration may help us to get some idea of this 
weird speculation. Stand at the edge of a mountain tor- 
rent. Single out a certain portion of the rushing water. 
Imagine that this is not fully itself, but is always in- 
creasing in volume and expanding in power. Then fancy 
that the water on which your eye this moment rested 
carries wrapped up in itself all the water that ever left 
the source of the stream; picture, too, that the aforesaid 
portion of water is creating the water in front of it, and 
at the same time overflowing it. Now watch that water 
once again. It rolls and tumbles and pushes and roars 
and twists and turns quite aimlessly, and so constantly 
that you can fancy motion, change to be its essence. 
This is the foundation of Bergson’s philosophy ;—time, 
a psychical impetus, a stream of consciousness, which is 
shared by plants, brutes and men. 

From this consciousness arises matter. Just how is 
not precisely clear. Two explanations are offered. They 
appear contradictory. Perhaps they are but comple- 
mentary. In the first instance matter is represented as 
congealed consciousness, solid parts of the vital current, 
which the stream carries along with it (“Creative Evolu- 
tion,” p. 239). This, however, is not Bergson’s abiding 
conviction. His favorite explanation is to the effect that 
matter is a motion inverse to the flow of consciousness. 
For some reason or other the stream of consciousness 
meets an obstruction, and though its motion is not 
thereby destroyed, yet a movement opposite to the origi- 
nal flow is set up in the stream. That new movement is 
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matter. To illustrate: stand once again at the brink of 
the mountain torrent. All motion of the water is in one 
direction, down. Suddenly, in some mysterious way, a 
movement is generated in the opposite direction, up. 
The motion down stream is consciousness, the motion up 
stream is matter. Mark it well, however, there are not 
two streams, but only two different motions or currents 
of the same stream—a down flow, consciousness, and an 
up flow, matter. Of course, this river of life, this stream 
of consciousness, this Elan Vital meets opposition from 
matter. However, it is not entirely checked in its course. 
On the contrary, it pulses against the matter, carries it 
forward, wiggles into its interstices, and thereby or- 
ganizes it by releasing it from subjection to physical law 
and inserting indetermination into it. 

Now the opposition offered to consciousness varies in 
degree. At one point the stream moves rather freely, 
dragging along obstacles which weigh on its progress, 
but do not stop it. At this point consciousness eventu- 
ates in humanity. And the matter which it bears along 
with it, and into which it insinuates itself divides the 
current at this place into individuals. Thus souls are 
continually created, which, nevertheless, in a certain 
sense pre-existed. These souls are nothing else than 
little rills into which the great river of life divides itself, 
flowing through the body of humanity (“Creative Evolu- 
tion,” pp. 269, 270). 

This is astounding. But M. Bergson is nothing, if not 
astounding. So let us possess our “little rills” in patience 
for somewhat still more romantic. Man is now set up. 
But he is not the only creature in the world. Whence all 
the others, plants and brutes? Nothing is easier to ex- 
plain. They are all from the same source. In fact, they 
correspond to three divergent tendencies of conscious- 
ness. The flowing stream of life by reason of opposition 
from matter is split up into three divergent directions 
without plan or aim (“Creative Evolution,’ pp. 102, 
104). One of these movements issues in the vertebrates, 
which are topped by man, whose evolution has been al- 
ready described ; another eventuates in arthropods, which 
find their greatest perfection in ants and bees; a third in 
plants, which differ in no essential from brutes and man. 
The consciousness of all three interpenetrates, even 
though that of plants be immersed in unconscious torpor. 
All three have the same kind of intuition, or at least 
plants have an instinct which differs in no essential from 
intuition in brutes and man (“Creative Evolution,” p. 
170). In fact, no definite characteristic distinguishes 
plant from animal. , There is no single property of vege- 
table life which is not found in some degree in certain 
animals, not a single characteristic of the animal’s which 
has not been seen in certain species, or at certain moments 
in the vegetable world. (“Creative Evolttion,” pp. 105, 
106.) Our mountain torrent can be called into requisi- 
tion to illustrate this last phase of Bergson’s philosophy. 
There is just now one current, one motion in the water. 
Opposition arises; the one motion is split into three 


divergent movements. The first of these moves on rather 
freely, carrying matter with it, (sic) entering into the mat- 
ter, organizing it, shaping it, producing vertebrates. The 
second motion meets more opposition, but yet it is not 
wholly impeded. It moves fairly well, works on matter and 
produces arthropods. The third movement is reduced to 
sluggishness by great resistance; still it impresses itself 
on matter, inserts itself into it, producing plants, in which 
consciousness is buried in torpor. 

Such in barest outline is M. Bergson’s gospel as it 
deals with the things of earth. Judgment on it is re- 
served, for the present. R. H. TIerney, s.J. 
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The American Ruthenians 


The London Spectator recently informed its readers 
that there is a wholesale apostasy of the Catholic © 
Ruthenians to the schismatical Greek Church. ‘The ex- 
citement,” says the writer, “has even spread to the United 
States. Over 40,000 Galician emigrants have left the 


Uniate for the Orthodox Church, and submitted them- 


selves to the Russian archbishop at New York.” 

This statement is in many respects quite misleading. 
What the writer has done has been to give the whole 
amount (at its largest estimate) of the defections from 
the Union in America to the “Orthodox” Church from 
the year 1892 to 1912—a period of twenty years. There 
has been no sudden going over except in 1893, when 
Rey. Alexis Toth defied Archbishop Ireland and joined 
the Orthodox. He is said to have carried away some 
10,000 to 12,000, and was made a mitred archbishop for 
it by the Russian Holy Synod. The next large move- 
ment to the Russian Orthodox was in 1907, just after 
the appointment of Bishop Sotet Ortynsky, when the 
malcontents joined the Russian Orthodox to about the 
extent of 10,000. The other figures represent secessions 
of various numbers from time to time during twenty 
years. 

It must be remembered that the Ruthenian Greek 
Catholic has not far to go to become a Russian Orthodox. 
The peasant is not keen on theological differences, but 
he appreciates his rite. The language at the altar, the 
vestments, the ceremonies and the forms of worship are 
the same, only that prayers for the Czar and Holy Synod 
are in one, and for the Pope in the other. It seems to 
him very much like exchanging a bearded priest for a 
shaved one, a Roman cassock for one with flowing 
sleeves. 

The Ruthenian defection to the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America is largely our fault. We Catholics 
of the Roman rite have not taken the trouble to under- 
stand them, their language, history, rites, religious prac- 
tices and privileges, and in fact, even priests, as well as 
laymen, have scarcely recognized them as Catholics, al- 
though many of their forbears have suffered exile in 
Siberia for their faith. Least of all, have we ever ex- 


tended them any pecuniary help. Their churches in 
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America—and there are now 150 of them—have been 
built out of their slender earnings in the coal mine and 
iron mill. On the other hand, the Russian mission here 
is subventioned by an allowance of nearly $100,000 from 
the Czar, and a yearly stipend of $10,000 from the Holy 
Synod, and lately Mr. Charles R. Crane has given them 
$10,000°a year for three years, to found and carry on a 
school of church Russian music. This gives them an 
immense financial superiority over the poor Ruthenians, 
among whom they are daily sowing discord whenever an 
Opportunity offers. 

But the Ruthenians here are winning their people back 
‘from the Russians. Father Pidhoretzki, pastor of St. 
‘George’s Greek Catholic Church, in East Seventh Street, 
New York, has a larger and a finer church than the 
Russian Cathedral, and it was all bought by his people’s 
money, plus a heavy mortgage. He has nearly emptied 
one of the Russian churches, and is depleting their 
cathedral congregation. It simply means that all his 
people are coming back to him. With encouragement, 
I feel that all the former Greek Catholics will, before 
long, be back in the fold. At Easter and Christmas his 
‘church cannot contain the congregation; they fill the 
building, the steps, the sidewalk, and the roadway ex- 
tending to the opposite side. They are generous 
givers, too, like the Irish Catholics—their last Easter 
offering amounting to nearly $1,400. That is a splendid 
example of faith for poor people living on the East 
Side. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Outlook for 1913 in Ireland 


Dustin, January 9, 1913. 

The swan-song of the dying year was sung by a large 
congregation at St. Francis Xavier’s, Upper Gardiner 
Street, on New Year’s Eve, December 31. The swelling 
notes of the majestic Te Deum, the fervent tones of the 
preacher, the tinkle of the sanctuary bell, and the deeper, 
silent adoration that rose from the heart of Catholic 
Dublin were all in sharp contrast with the riot that too 
often ushers in the New Year elsewhere. But one can- 
not be sure that it will not eventually come: even Cath- 
olic Ireland is not always safe from foreign importations 
of questionable morals. Not long ago I saw, in the 
streets near College Green, a dozen large placards ad- 
vertising a certain unsavory play of the meretricious 
type, which several American Mayors had forbidden to 
be enacted within the precincts of their cities. 

New Year’s day inaugurated a year that may be 
‘epochal in the history of this nation. Certainly, there 
have been few brighter prospects since the clouds gath- 
-ered and the sun set over Parnell. That the Home Rule 
Bill shall be written on the Statute Book of the realm 
within the life of the present Parliament is the solemn 
promise of a Government that seems determined to do 
late justice, in spite of the tin thunder that the Opposi- 
tion, under Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson have 
‘been manufacturing, chiefly in Ulster. Sir Edward Car- 
son’s Belfast demonstrations have turned out to be noth- 
sing but political sham, by a minority that feared, not 
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religious discrimination, as Mr. Carson has since signi- 
ficantly admitted, but rather a much needed readjustment 
in the matter of political patronage, in which the 
Protestants have long enjoyed notoriously dispropor- 
tionate privileges. 

What, then, with the Unionist Party at odds with its 
leader, with many former Unionists coming out frankly 
in favor of the Bill, with that stronghold of Protestant 
Unionism, Trinity College, veering around to meet the 
inevitable with the best grace compatible with its Eliza- 
bethan traditions, with 21 Irish landlords issuing a re- 
markable statement, in which they disclaimed all sym- 
pathy with the Ulster panic, and emphatically declared 
that under Home Rule they have absolutely no appre- 
hension of any religious or civil oppression for Protest- 
ants, and finally, with the Ministers of His Majesty’s 
Government more vigilant and resolute than ever, be- 
cause of the recent snap division in Parliament, the New 
Year may truly be said to be big in promise for the 
future. The Bill will have passed the Committee stage 
and will have gone to the House of Lords before this 
letter reaches you. The Upper House, of course, may 
have the courage to throw it out; in fact, the protagonist 
of obstruction has already been named, the Duke of 
Devonshire, who would thus follow the example of his 
uncle, who declined to join the Liberal administration in 
1886, but as Marquis of Hartington, proposed the rejec- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill. This rejection was carried 
by 341 to 311, a majority of 30. Again, in 1893, after 
the Bill had ‘safely passed the Commons, the Duke moved 
its rejection in the Upper House. 

Upon the present Duke of Devonshire, therefore, de- 
volves this unenviable heritage—that of hangman of a 
nation’s hopes. But it matters comparatively little for 
the fortunes of the Bill. Times and the world have 
changed mightily since 1886 and 1893, and since the re- 
cent shearing-process, which was applied to the authority 
of the Lords in 1911, they are powerless to nullify the 
action of the Commons; they may delay, but they cannot 
legally prevent the fulfillment of England’s oath to Ire- 
land, and the world. 

If the political horizon is thus bright, the educational 
outlook is not less promising. Second only to the strug- 
gle for national recognition has been the long, bitter fight 
for Catholic equality in University Education. Victory 
in the latter has come at last, a fitting preamble for the 
advent of the former. The new National University is 
now in the fifth year of its existence, and though laboring 
under certain drawbacks, arising chiefly from lack of ade- 
quate buildings (a disadvantage soon to be remedied) it 
is grappling systematically and courageously with the 
multiplex problems that greet every institution as it 
emerges into the light of a newer day. The Department 
of Education in particular, under the stimulating leader- 
ship of Father Corcoran, S.J., is exercising an energizing 
influence that is already bearing much practical fruit in 
numerous projects for the moral and social betterment of 
the needy classes. : 

The Jesuit Fathers have erected on Hatch Street a 
magnificent new Hostel for University students. It was 
particularly fitting that one of the last of Dr. Delaney’s 
public acts, before he retired from the active government 
of the Irish Province, should be the completion of this 
pledge in stone by which his Order links itself, with con- 
fidence, to the destinies of that University which he 
was so instrumental in winning for his people. It will 
be a lasting monument to his life-long labors for higher 
Catholic education. 
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Situated within a block of the main University group, 
on Stephen’s Green and Earlsfort Terrace, the Hostel 
will immediately attract the attention of even the most 
casual passerby as he passes up Leeson Street towards 
the Bridge, for it cuts the sky line sharply and impres- 
sively, towering over everything in the near vicinity. In- 
deed, in point of form, it challenges comparison with any- 
thing of its kind in Dublin. One actually feels a sense 
of relief to see the usual monotony of perfectly similar 
roofs broken at last by the projecting spires, the arched 
windows, and the prominent Cross that surmounts this 
latest addition to Dublin University life. Architecturally, 
this Hostel of collegiate gothic, is an innovation—a 
courageous one too—for it has broken away from the 
domination of the Georgian School which, while produc- 
ing such exquisite interiors, abandons the exteriors to a 
drab mediocrity. 

Besides the common rooms proper to a house of 
studies, such as library, assembly-rooms, lecture hall, 
museums, chapel, refectory, parlors, offices and the like, 
there are seventy large, airy living rooms for student- 
boarders. Each apartment,—large enough to accom- 
modate two in case of necessity—is fully equipped with 
all modern facilities for heating, light and ventilation. 
Most of the living rooms have two windows overlooking 
a large central courtyard or quadrangle, to which en- 
trance is had by a covered driveway leading from the 
street. The heavy swinging gates of grilled iron that 
form the centre of the frontage lend a picturesque air 
to the approach, and remind one of the old English man- 
sions of baronial days. The body of the structure is of 
a pleasant red brick, relieved by granite trimmings and 
heavy stone windows, ornamented with Gothic tracery 
and mullions. 

The Hostel was ready for occupancy on January 7, 
and on that day, the first of Hilary term, the pioneers 
entered their new home. Rev. Thomas Finlay, S.J., M.A., 
Professor of Economics at the University, is Master of 
the new hall, and with him. is associated Rev. John 
Gwynn, S.J., M.A. The latter was honored on the very 
day of the opening of the Hostel by being elected to the 
Governing Body of the University. Under the headship 
of these well-qualified educators it may, with confidence, 
be hoped that University Hall as a centre of Catholic 
culture and intellectual activity will become for the 
National University what some of the more famous halls 
have been for Oxford and Cambridge. Dats AN 


The Young Men of France 


Paris, January 15, 1913. 

Those who are convinced that a distinct and most 
consoling religious revival is taking place in France at 
the present day, must rejoice to hear from the lips of one 
who knows that their optimistic views on the subject are 
based on solid realities. In an eloquent speech, delivered 
at the Salle du bon Conseil, in the parish of St. Francis 
Xavier, in Paris, on January 9th, M. Pierre Gerlier, one 
of the leadingeyoung Catholics of the day, successfully 
proved to his hearers that the separation of the Church 
and State, which was destined to ruin the Church, has 
served, on the contrary, to develop her energies and in- 
crease her influence. 

M. Pierre Gerlier is an interesting personality. He is 
the President of the Association Catholique de la Jeu- 
nesse francaise, an association that has existed for a 
quarter of a century and that, at the present day, num- 
bers one hundred thousand members, belonging to every 


rank and social position. The association is based on the 
religious convictions and practice of its members; they 
keep aloof from politics and profess to be merely the 
devoted and submissive servants of the Church. M. 
Gerlier represented them at the Eucharistic Congress of 
Montreal; he is an excellent specimen of the young men 
of France, whose activity, controlled and guided by their 
loyalty to the Church, is slowly but surely renovating 
their country. Eloquent, zealous, tactful and thoroughly 
kind and brotherly in his dealings with his associates, M. 
Gerlier seems to strike the right note when he speaks of 
the moral and religious condition of his country. _He 
recognizes the strength and malice of the evil powers 
that are working to un-Christianize the masses by the 
ruthless expulsion of the teaching Orders, and the crafty 
persecution waged against the religious or free schools, 
but he also is convinced of the daily increasing vitality 
of the Catholic Church in France. When the separation 
took place, under the iniquitous conditions that our 
readers know, the enemies of the Church were confident 
that their triumph was at hand; but there again God’s 
Providence visibly drew good from evil, and the Church, 
robbed of her property, came out of the ordeal penniless, 
but free. Not a discordant note was heard from the 
French clergy, whom the Holy Father forbade to enter 
into negotiations with the spoilers: bishops, and priests 
alike accepted the new conditions and, from that to this, 
their exterior influence is steadily on the increase. They 
are no longer the paid servants of the State, and this 
makes them more popular with the people, for it em- 
phasizes their disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. An- 
other point was happily touched upon by M. Gerlier, to 
whom it is fraught with meaning. It is a well-known 
fact that the atheistical and free-thinking spirit that has 
undermined religion in France originated with those who 
are commonly called les intellectuels. M. Gerlier will- 
ingly acknowledges the extraordinary influence that men 
of talent and eloquence exercise over his emotional and 
susceptible countrymen. But at the present moment, he 
adds, the-Catholic Church is extending her sway among 
these same intellectuels, and many of the leaders of 
French thought acknowledge her divine right to influence 
the minds of men. The conversions of M. Brunetiére, 
Coppée, Huysmans, Bourget, and other well-known 
writers, made a deep impression in the world of letters ; the 
leading poets of the younger generation are now openly 
Catholics; so are a number of professors and pupils of 
the University. They no longer, when they assert their 
tight to practice the religion in which they believe, have 
the feeling that they belong to a losing cause; their atti- 
tude is that of men who are secure in their convictions, 
and who are proud of the army in which they have taken 
their stand. On the organization of that army, on its 
different groups and their daily increasing vigor and 
activity, M. Gerlier spoke with the experience that his 
functions as President of the Jeunesse. Catholique have 
given him. 

Never before have the French Catholics realized as 
they do at the present moment, the necessity of a united 
and common action, if they wish to win the day. The 
Jewnesse Catholique is the most important of the asso- 
ciations that exist for the young, but there are many 
other local groups, founded on the same lines. Some 
organize gymnastic or sporting meetings for the workine’ 
classes, others devote themselves to works connected with 
the press, one and all are filled with a fervent and thor- 
oughly practical religious spirit, and at the basis of their 
social work is a foundation of solid Catholicity, 
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This spirit is developed by the spiritual retreats, which 
have become a favorite practice among the young men 
belonging ‘to the Catholic associations. Twenty-five years 
ago, said M. Gerlier, the idea of young workmen, peas- 
ants, clerks or country gentlemen leaving their occupa- 
tions to follow a week’s retreat in a religious house, 
would have excited some surprise, and probably mockery ; 
now thé practice has become so common as to attract the 
attention of anti-clerical journalists. They begin to 
realize that these retreats stimulate efforts that they de- 
plore, and furnish weapons that they have learnt to 
fear. 

M. Gerlier aptly illustrated his theme by copious ex- 
tracts from anti-clerical papers. The most intelligent 
socialistic and anti-religious leaders pay a striking homage 
to their adversaries’ growing strength and importance by 
the fears that they express:as to their possible victory in 
the future. This in itself is a powerful encouragement, 
but, the orator added, it would be madness to believe in 
the speedy issue of a deadly contest. Against the Church 
are arrayed tremendous forces: all the power of the offi- 
cial world, the far-reaching influence of active Free- 
masonry, besides the innate spirit of rebellion that years 
of evil teaching have developed in the minds of the 
young. 

If the French Catholics wish to keep the positions that 
they have won the utmost vigilance is necessary, but if 
they are forbidden to rest from their efforts, they are now 
permitted to look forward, in God’s good time, to a 
happy issue of their hard work. They may lawfully re- 
joice at the Church’s growing influence over the souls of 
their countrymen, at the Catholics’ greater union and 
brotherly cordiality on the standpoint of religion. It is 
mainly owing to this union that they are no longer a 
timid, divided and down-trodden party, but a vigorous 
and active army, that in reality represents the real soul 
of France. CADELG, 


Post-Collegiate Work in Anatolia 


You ask me for information regarding our work 
among the young men of our missions. We cannot boast 
very much about it. If it be difficult to recruit, even in 
the capital city, young men of character and education, 
how much more so in the provinces! In all our mission 
centres, save Adana and Sivas, there is neither bank, nor 
industry, nor railway, nor administration bureau. A col- 
lege graduate will find no position suitable or lucrative. 
He will naturally be drawn to distant cities—in Egypt or 
America. Every year a new swarm goes out from our 
colleges, yet the number of our “old boys” remains almost 
stationary. This will make you understand why works 
once flourishing languish after a time, and have to be 
abandoned. Besides, it often happens that there are very 
serious local difficulties. At Marsivan, for instance, we 
have to struggle against the preponderating influence of 
Protestants, who have made this the centre of their works 
in Anatolia. They have a college of boys and girls, an 
orphanage, a university, a hospital, excellently fitted and 
abundantly maintained, a foundation of several millions, 
without counting the abundant annual contributions from 
America. Moreover, Marsivan is headquarters of the 
Armenian Committees, and is dominated more or less by 
secret and revolutionary societies. The unfortunate city 
has, besides, suffered from a series of disasters—con- 
flagrations, paralysis of industries, destructive frosts, 
and commercial crises. Third, we have been unable to 


form a circle, properly so called, and have had to con- 
fine ourselves to evening classes and conferences. These 
latter have been so successful that the Protestant journals 
have asked for the publication of two conferences of 
Father Poidebard on Socialism. This year we have be- 
gun, with the aid of our older college students, a society 
for the poor, after the model of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. We have had for years the very fruitful 
work of retreats, and of the Armenian press. 

Amasia contains a young Catholic community, formed 
almost exclusively of converts and a few foreign fami- 
lies. Non-Catholic missionary activity scarcely exists 
here, and our college easily surpasses all the Armenian 
schools. Here we have a circle, evening classes, and con- 
ferences. We have an association of former students, 
and another to aid the needy. We have a Franco- 
Armenian library, and most profitable: retreats. 

Tokat is an old Catholic centre, and sufficiently pros- 
perous. Its people are noted for their courtesy, a tradi- 
tion of this former literary town. Here our works have 
had great fame. We have had annual reunions and ban- 
quets, presided over by French Consuls, with literary and 
scientific conferences. Amongst the latter may be men- 
tioned those of Father de Jerphanion, during which the 
educated people of Tokat saw under their astonished 
eyes wireless telegraphy in action, a little- electric saw- 
mill, and a miniature electrical railway. All the appa- 
ratus had been constructed by the lecturer himself. 
Amongst our encouraging works may be mentioned the 
monthy night adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
the visitation of the poor by our association of fotmer 
students. They began by asking alms publicly through 
the streets, headed by Father Giustiniani. We have here 
also a patronage of young dyers—a very numerous body 
at Tokat. 

At Sivas we have a still more energetic people. Our 
young folk do not fear to play in the open air at 40 de- 
grees. below zero. Catholics are not very numerous, but 
have been blest by the long scholastic labors of Fathers 
Rougier and Oddon, which have resulted in consoling 
associations and works of the young. Father Rougier 
has gone to receive his reward, and Father Oddon’ has 
celebrated the silver jubilee of his professorship. In 
September he began his twenty-sixth course of French. 
Besides the works mentioned above we have here a Con- 
ference of St. Vincent de Paul, and an association of 
men, whose exercises are all in Armenian. 

At Cesarea the chief obstacle is emigration. The men 
go far away—to Constantinople or America. Still we 
have founded a small Apostolic school; and, not to 
enumerate other works, the evangelization of the sur- 
rounding villages has been remarkable. 

Adana is a semi-European city. It contains Christians 
of all rites and tongues, and many works retain them 
around their native altars. The fire of 1899, and the 
heartrending catastrophe of 1909, hindered many an 
ambitious enterprise. We are still reconstructing; but 
so far we have not even a chapel. Our hospital and Con- 
ference of St. Vincent de Paul have relieved many of the 
unfortunate people, and the young men have been under 
the direction of one of our Fathers.° 

We are hoping that the Samsoun-Sivas railway will 
lead to the establishment of banks, and the development 
of industry and trade. We have to face the evil in- 
fluence of secret societies and the rancor of sectarian- 
ism. Still the perseverance of our ex-students in the 
midst of examples of impiety gives solid ground for 
hope. A MIsSIoNeEr. 
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Taxing Churches 


Surrogate Fowler, for whose learning and ability the 
lawyers of New York profess the greatest respect and 
even admiration, has just ruled that a bequest of $500,000 
made to the New York Historical Society is not subject 
to the Government Tax. The reason is because the So- 
ciety “performs a meritorious governmental service in 
the most important of governmental functions, the 
making of good citizens.” 

It will be well to remember this utterance when the 
question of taxing churches, which is now in the air, is 
brought before the public. Assuredly greater results are 
achieved in making good citizens of the many hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who crowd our 
churches, Sunday after Sunday, and frequently during 
the week, than all the Historical Societies of the world 
could ever hope to accomplish, 


Wanted—A ‘‘Discriminating News Instinct’’ 


In an admirable letter on “The Ethics of News-sup- 
pression,” which recently appeared in the New York 
Evening Post, Charles V. Stansell urges the editors and 
reporters of our daily press to bring their “news instinct” 
to delicate perfection by making it a “discriminating news 
instinct—an instinct that will not only ignore a type of 
news that the public does not want, but a type of news 
that the public ought not to have.” 

“Just because that big baby, the public,” he con- 
tinues, “will devour unwholesome news, swill-tainted 
fiction, and gaze at indecent picture shows or 
vaudeville, is no reason whatever that it should be 
aided in doing so, especially by a power which ought 
to be a leader of thought and a bearer of light in 
our national life. 

“Not until our newspapers realize this fact,” is his 
warning, “and more especially not until they reduce 


to a minimum accounts of ingenious and suggestive 
crime, will they cease to serve an immoral purpose 
with the weaker and criminally inclined elements of 
our population. For crime is not made odious by 
constant exposure, but it is made to appear common ; 
and whatever seems common is bound to be regarded 
with little aversion, or even welcomed as a solution 
‘of difficulty.” 


These truths are well expressed, For the delusion is 
widespread that the sovereign remedy for the evils of 
our times is publicity. Many journalists seem to believe 
that the mere laying bare with little reserve, of even the 
most loathesome sores and plague spots in American 
cities, will inspire the public with such a noble rage that 
the causes and conditions producing these evils will 
promptly disappear. But does this take place? Hardly. 
Spreading broadcast in the press detailed accounts of 
life in the “underworld” deadens rather, as Mr. Stansell 
shows, the public conscience, and certainly makes so 


familiar with evil the young and innocent that old-fash- 


ioned parents are filled with grief and amazement. “The 
mere body of this ugly matter,” as R. L. Stevenson forci- 
bly puts it, “overwhelms the rare utterances of good 
men ; the sneering, the selfish and the cowardly” (and the 
indecent, too, we might add) “are scattered in broad 
sheets on every table, while the antidote, in small vol- 
umes, lies unread upon the shelf.” That passage was 
written some thirty years ago. Were its gifted author 
living now, would he not say that vast multitudes whose 
only reading is the daily paper not only fail to use any 
antidote, but do not even feel the need of one? 


Corporal Punishment in Schools 


A week or two ago mention was made in the New 
York papers of a report recently turned in by a commis- 
sion of expert educators which advocates corporal pun- 
ishment in a restricted form in our elementary schools. 
Writing to the New York World, January 19, a school 
teacher pleads for the immediate approval of the report, 
and rehearses reasons, from her own experience, that 
should have influence with “those misguided sentimen- 
talists who would rather see a child develop into a ruffian 
than see it properly punished.” 

There will always be, we suppose, a difference of 
opinion among those interested in the question of the 
permissible sanction to enforce discipline and order 
among the young people in schools. Were the school 
teachers of New York not so tied up by the restrictions 
imposed upon them by a system which effectually 
thwarts their reasonable criticism of school methods, we 
should, no doubt, hear much more of such personal ex- 
periences as impelled the writer of the letter in the 
World to express her approval of the report advocating 
corporal punishment in a restricted form: 

“For several years, she writes, “I have taught in 


the ‘touighest’ sections of the city. I have seen 
teachers bulldozed by pupils. I have seen teachers 
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threatened with the loss of their positions. I have 
seen pupils yell after and insult teachers on the 
street. I have even seen these little ruffians throw 
missiles at them. Did such conditions exist when 
corporal punishment was allowed? I have seen 
teachers, men and women, going into the system 
deeply imbued with the idea and desire of being 
kind and gentle, and soon learning, to their sorrow 
and regret, that kindness and gentleness are not 
appreciated. In fact, they soon discovered that a 
kind teacher is considered, in the boys’ language, a 
sort of easy mark.” 


That there is need of an efficacious reform in school 
discipline is evident. Mr. Coler, the former Controller 
of New York City, whose new book, “Two and Two 
Make Four,” is arousing the widespread interest it de- 
serves, contends in that work “that there are no educa- 
tors in this country of any note who will deny that the 
public schools at present are not making for righteous- 
ness.’ He cites the growth in New York City “of a new 
type of criminal—a conscienceless, fearless young brute, 
who murders for hire and recognizes no moral account- 
ability and no social obligation.” Early last year, Mr. 
McAdoo, Chief Magistrate for the first division of the 
Greater City, in the first report issued by the reorganized 
Board of City Magistrates, uses even stronger language 
in describing the “most troublesome element we have to 
deal with.” 

He tells how New York is menaced by an army of 
young men and boys, “without reverence for anything, 
subject to no parental control, cynical, viciously wise be- 
yond their years, utterly regardless of the rights of 
others, firmly determined not to work for a living, ter- 
rorizing the occupants of public vehicles and disturbing 
the peace of neighborhoods, who have no regard for 
common decency. From the ranks of these lawless 
rowdies come the so-called bad men and other 
criminals and dangerous characters.” 

Evidently the kindness and gentleness advocated by 
sentimentalists in dealing with the youth in the schools 
have not been productive of marked success in their 
training. Might it not be well to go back to old methods 
—as our reformers are being forced to do in so many 
phases of school work? The Wiseman’s word regarding 
the rod used to be universally recognized as a very true 
word in inculcating among those of immature ways and 
unformed habits the golden virtues of obedience and 
reverence. 


A Gathering Cloud 


Attention is called by the Central Verein to a pro- 
posed network of organizations which the leaders in 
the “Menace” movement are endeavoring to extend over 
the United States for the destruction of the Church. It is 
to be known as the Associated Menace Clubs of America, 
and “its sphere of activity,” according to its constitution, 
“shall be limited to that occupied by The Menace.” 


Local clubs are to take whatever action is deemed neces- 
sary “in opposing the encroachments of a foreign or de- 
spotic power, be it political or religious.” What in the 
bewildered imagination of The Menace readers is signi- 
fied by these words needs no interpretation. 

The propagandists of this project and of other similar 
movements are already, we are told, bombarding the 
Senate with demands directly aimed against the liberty 
of the Church, and a petition has recently been sub- 
mitted to the State Legislature of Missouri, requesting 
the passage of a law which shall place the Catholic con- 
vents and charitable institutions under State supervision, 
forbid possession of private graveyards by religious com- 
munities, levy the same tax upon religious institutions 
as upon factories, and enforce the restoration of all pre- 
vious possessions to persons leaving religious orders. If 
the danger cloud represented in these movements is at 
present only of the size of a man’s hand, we cannot say 
how soon it may grow into threatening proportions. The 
ignorance in regard to matters Catholic is in many sec- 
tions sufficiently dense, and has been intensified by the 
reading of Socialistic and other radical literature, to con- 
stitute a real menace. 

The most serious measure probably is that to which 
our attention is drawn by the Katholischer Westen. It is 
the purpose of certain factions, earnestly interested in the 
independence of the Philippines, to submit a formula 
which has been so worded as to provide safety to per- 
sonal property, but leaves the property of the Church a 
prey to almost certain confiscation by the revolutionary 
elements. Thousands of petitions for this measure have 
been sent to the offices of the various Congressmen. If 
Catholics remain indifferent they may learn of the pass- 
ing of the objectionable clause—‘Provided, that the 
Philippine Constitution shall guarantee the security of 
all personal property’’—before they are aware of its signi- 
ficance. The property of the Church is not personal 
property, and therefore would not be included in the pro- 
vision, which has for its author Mr. Jones, of Virginia. 
It is necessary that Church property be specifically in- 
cluded. 


é 


Solidarity of Masonry 


The American Freemason of February, 1913 (though 
by a proofreader’s oversight “1912” appears on the 
cover) publishes a summary of a circular letter sent out 
by a number of very earnest Freemasons who partici- 
pated in the recent International Peace Congress at 
Geneva. The editor calls attention to the fact that 


“Tt is signed first by Brother Maghalaes Lima, 
Grand Master of Portuguese Masons, and one of 
the principals among those concerned in the deposi- 
tion of royalty in his home country, and in estab- 
lishment of the Lusitanian republic. The circular 
is at once a warning and an appeal. It sets forth 
what are alleged to be the designs of the Roman 
Church—to make itself the supreme, even the sole 
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authority, not only in things spiritual, but also in 
purely temporal affairs. These efforts, says the cir- 
cular, are adapted to meet every situation: some- 
times made openly, defiantly, brutally; at others 
proceeding by methods hidden or plausible and 
jesuitical. The unceasing efforts of clericalism, 
continues the circular, have but one aim—to re- 
habilitate the Vatican as seat of a world power; to 
elevate the papacy above all governments. After 
giving several recent illustrations of priestly in- 
trigue, the framers of the circular call upon Free- 
masons of all countries to forget their differences 
that they may unitedly face the common danger. 
Craftsmen are urged to make such preparation that 
they may resist clericalism at every point. Only 
thus’ can the freedom of conscience, gained by past 
struggles and sacrifices, be preserved from the de- 
stroying hands of bigotry and intolerance.” 


Nor does this article exclude English and its associate 
American Freemasonry, which have hitherto protested 
that they had no affiliation with the anti-Christian Grand 
Orient of France. For in the same issue of the American 
Freemason we are informed that the result of the meet- 
ing of the International Masonic Club, held in London 
on November 15, was the conclusion: 

“1. That the Grand Orient of France, with regard to 
religious tests, is much nearer to the original plan of 
Masonry, as set forth in the first Constitutions, than is 
the Grand Lodge of England. 

“2. That the French Masons are worthy men, doing a 
wonderful work for the cause of progress and enlight- 
enment.” 

“As a matter of fact,” continues the writer, “French 
Freemasonry has ever since 1878 been steadily growing 
more intelligent and scholarly, more compact, more 
serene, more self-confident, more effective, and more ele- 
vated. At this day it is the model for all the world in 
respect to these qualities. There is no American juris- 
diction that can compare with it.” 

And yet the Grand Orient of France is so avowedly 
atheistic that it boasts of having by its legislative action 
“extinguished even the lights of heaven”; while the 
Masonry of Portugal, over which Mr. Maghalaes Lima 
presides, has made an Inferno of that unhappy country 
from the first day that the revolution, organized by the 
Craft, set up its cruel and ridiculous republic. 


A Noteworthy Example 


An instance of remarkable generosity and self-sacrifice 
on the part of a body of young women in Cincinnati de- 
serves to go on record in this day, when so much is said 
and written regarding the happy influence a wider ex- 
tension of women’s activities may have upon social con- 
ditions. It appears that the Good Samaritan Hospital 
of that city, for many years the scene of the devoted 
labors of the Sisters of Charity, because of its present 
unfavorable location due to the crowding into its neigh- 
borhood of industrial and factory buildings, is obliged to 


seek a new site on the hill-tops. Like practically all 
Catholic institutions, the old-time pride of Cincinnati’s 
hospital list is not richly endowed; it has always de- 
pended upon the charity of its friends. Happily, its 
present need is awakening that charity to renewed gen- 
erosity, and contributions are flowing in from rich and 
poor most gratifyingly. 

Some time ago the Young Ladies’ Sodality of St. 
Xavier’s Church, an organization 96 per cent. of which 
is composed of working girls, voted to subscribe $500 to 
the New Good Samaritan. At a meeting held a week 
or two since the young women of the Sodality determined 
to do better than this, and they increased their first sub- 
scription to $5,000, for the perpetual endowment of a 
bed in the hospital on the hill-top. One thousand dollars 
was subscribed towards this amount at once, to be paid 
by the coming Easter, and it is planned to have the ad- 
ditional $4,000 in the treasury within two years. 

It is a magnificent example, all the more praiseworthy 
coming, as it does, from a society whose members are 
nearly all wage-earners in moderate financial circum- 
stances. When one learns that the young women have 
made their offering gladly and of their own initiative, 
and that their gift is as generous as that of any indi- 
vidual millionaire contributing to the New Good Samari- 
tan Fund, and greater, we are informed, than the com- 
bined donation of influential organizations of Catholic 
men in the Queen City, the credit due to them grows 
amazingly. 


Pictures in the Home 


That “anything is good enough to cover the bare space 
on the wall” seems to be the principle on which many 
Catholics act nowadays in selecting pictures for the adorn- 
ment of the home. Correct taste in art is even rarer in 
this country than good judgment in literature, For those 
who exercise some care in their selection of books will 
buy without hesitation worthless or dangerous paintings 
and engravings. Yet the character of the pictures in a 
house is a matter of more importance than the nature of 
the library’s contents, for bad books are harmless till 
opened and read, but a meretricious painting may be al- 
ways hanging on the wall for all to see. 

Of immodest pictures there is scarcely any need of 
speaking, for however “artistic” such may be considered, : 
they should have no place of course in Christian homes. 
The sight of paintings of this kind but too often stains 
permanently the minds of children who behold them. In 
buying pictures more pains should be taken to sectre the 
best. Excellent copies of the world’s finest paintings 
may be had now for moderate sums, and the world’s 
finest paintings, it should be said, are the masterpieces, 
for the most part, of Catholic artists, who found their in- 
spiration, as a rule, in sacred subjects. These are the 
pictures therefore that should grace the walls of Catholic 
homes. Good reproductions of Raphael’s “Sistine Ma- 
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donna”; Da Vinci’s “Last Supper’; Murillo’s “Immacu- 
late Conception”; Rubens’ “Descent from the Cross”; 
Van Dyke’s “Crucifixion,” and the like, bear testimony 
mo less to the warm faith than to the cultivated taste of 
those who select and purchase such pictures for the 
adornment of the home. Representations of Our Lord, 
His Blessed Mother, and the saints, by being artistic lose 
thereby none of their devotional character, though some 
‘dealers in articles of piety would seem in practice to hold 
the contrary. Indeed the power of a masterpiece over 
the multitude is being proved daily in New York by the 
throngs that flock to see the Raphael in the Morgan ex- 
hibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Arts. 

Tasteful and well-executed paintings or engravings 
of sacred scenes and persons well become a Catholic 
home. Besides training the household to appreciate what 
is best in art, they suggest good thoughts to beholders, 
and on the minds of children in particular make such a 
strong impression that in after years many a temptation 
will doubtless be conquered, grace cooperating, through 
the lasting memory of a holy picture, whose meaning a 
pious mother had explained to tiny listeners. We sel- 
dom forget the pictures we saw in our nursery days. 
How important then that children should grow up among 
mone but the masterpieces of art. 


———— 0-9 —___—_ 


The word “Modernism,” which was used by the Pope 
to describe a congeries of recent theological errors has 
been undergoing a series of changes of meaning quite 
remote from that originally given to it. Its latest use is 
found in a discourse by the Masonic Grand Master of Ne- 
. yada, who complains to the Lodges under his jurisdiction 
that “we are drifting slowly, yet surely, from the Ancient 
Landmarks that were guarded so faithfully by our fore- 
fathers, by convenient and elastic interpretations of their 
meanings, into Modernism, rapidly absorbing customs 
and ideas from societies of a mushroom growth, where 
some of our Lodges open their doors to the maimed, the 
dismembered, the diseased, the immoral, the vicious, and 
the low.” 


———_» 9-e —__—_ 


too | 


We have received most reliable information that the 
account of the early religious faith of Dr. Carrel which 
was reported by one of the best known journalists of 
France, M, Arthur Loth, in the Paris Univers of De- 
cember 22, 1912, is not founded on fact. 


———_ @ ¢—____ 


On January 19 the King of Italy appeared in public at 
the head of his troops—the first time since the assassina- 
tion of King Humbert, in 1900. For his protection, 50,000 
troops lined the course. There were also 5,000 detec- 
tives. The occasion was the welcome of the soldiers who 
had returned from Tripoli. 
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Cardinal Manning and Other Essays. 
New York: Longmans & Co. $3.00 net, 

The first of these essays has as its chief burden the regret that 
Purcell should have been chosen to write the life of Cardinal 
Manning. Bodley himself was the first choice. However there 
is “a divinity that shapes our ends.” Judging from a passing 
comment on the other great cardinal whose “Life” Wilfrid Ward 
has just given to the world, most people will be glad that Bodley 
was shunted off from Manning’s biography where he would have 
had a greater chance of adding to the unpleasant partisanship 
which has already done so much harm to the reputation of those 
two great churchmen. 

The second essay deals with the lost idealism of France. This 
idealism is not the one that formerly influenced France in its 
individual, artistic, domestic and civil life, but “the exuberant 
hopeful idealism that was inaugurated by Voltaire and that pro- 
duced the Revolution; the ideal of romanticism, which Stendhal 
prefigured soon after his hero, the Emperor, fell; the political 
ideal of a British Constitution dear to the Orleanists; Montalem- 
bert’s ideal of a free Church in a free State; the social ideals 
of Saint-Simon and of Fourier, etc.” These ideals were pe- 
culiarly French, whereas the ideals of the Church were those of 
all nations. But now France has found that her mad vagaries 
which Bodley calls “ideals” have brought ruin on her, with the 
result that in her madness she has lost even her national character- 
istics. Like other nations she has been affected by the spirit ‘of 
what Bodley terms “the mechanical age,” and is no longer dis- 
tinguishable from any other race or nationality. Indeed the in- 
tercommunication of nations which is the work of “the mechani- 
cal age” has made us all alike. The Japanese has very little to 
distinguish him from the Yankee; or the Italian from the Young 
Turk, and so for all the rest. We are engrossed in material 
things and pay attention to nothing else. 

The third essay is an interesting explanation of that puzzling 
entity known as the Institut de France. Richelieu founded the 
famous Académie Francaise. Out of that grew the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, the Académie des Sciences, 
and the Académie des Beaux Arts. All of these were united dur- 
ing the French Revolution under the name of the Institut de 
France. <A fifth section was subsequently added and is known 
as the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

The whole book is instructive as are all the writings of Mr. 
Bodley. 


By J. E. C. Bontey. 


Modern Progress and History. By JAmes J. Watsu, M.D. 
New York: Fordham University Press. $2.00. 

This volume is made up of eleven addresses that the author 
delivered on “various academic occasions.” They cover a wide 
range of subjects, as is indicated by titles like “Problems Old 
and New in Education’; “Dentistry, How Old the New”; 
“Pronunciation Old and New”; “Christianity and Civilization,” 
and “The Women of Two Republics.” Dr. Walsh makes grist 
of all that comes to his mill, and these papers are replete with 
the results of his reading, observation and research. It is sur- 
prising to learn, for example, that as early as the thirteenth 
century anzsthetics made of opium and mandragora were used 
in surgical operations, and that Guy de Chauliac, the physician 
of Avignon Popes, tells how artificial teeth can be made from 
ox-bones and fixed in place by a fine metallic ligature. In an 
address Dr. Walsh delivered before the Charlestown Literary 
Union the eve of “Bunker Hill Day” he reminded his hearers 
that the “official muster roll of the Massachusetts soldiers in 
the Revolutionary army shows every Irish name many, many 
times,” including “some 120 Kellys, and 80 Burkes, though only 
about 30 Sheas altogether,” while there were 387 O’Briens and 
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Murphys without end. In another paper the author maintains 
that Shakespeare’s English was much like the Irish brogue. 
When Dr. Walsh gathered into a volume these addresses he 
should have revised and pruned them more carefully. 


Philostratus in Honor of Apollonius of Tyana. Translated 
by J. S. Pumrrmore. 2 volumes. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 

The work of manufacturing reputations for those whom 
our enemies think to use effectively against the Catholic 
Church is an important industry among Rationalists. Unlike 
the making of motor cars and aeroplanes, legitimate occu- 
pations of a more decent sphere, it is not an absolutely new 
one. For centuries Apollonius of Tyana has been exhibited 
as a pagan wonder worker and moralist who reached such 
lofty heights as to equal if not to surpass the sublimity of 
our Divine Saviour. But Rationalism has not forgotten him. 
He is brought out from time to time along with Buddha and 
Confucius, though on account of the decline of classical 
studies he is little more than a name both to those that use 
him and those that listen to them. This, however, does not 
take from his efficacy, but rather increases it. Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico. 

Not only Catholics, but all lovers of truth also, are under deep 
obligations, therefore, to Professor Phillimore for this transla- 
tion of Philostratus, and still more for his introduction to it, 
which we have the consolation of terming scholarly in the real 
meaning of the word. From the translation one may discern 
with infinite comfort that, like all the subjects of manufactured 
reputations, the Apollonius of Philostratus was a very paltry 
personage: from the introduction one learns with equal comfort 
that this Apollonius is a myth, and that the real one was as we 
say, a “mere nobody,” unworthy, as far as surviving records 
show, of the notice of his contemporaries. Professor Phillimore 
proves learnedly that Philostratus had in view, not to write a 
history, but to compose a romance, taking the true Apollonius 
as its subject and taking with him all the liberties that are law- 
ful to the romancer, sending him on long journeys to meet with 
many adventures in which he never had a part. This is the 
reason why with sound classical reasons to support him, Professor 
Phillimore translates the title of Philostratus’ work: “In honor 
of Apollonius.” He shows too that the Fathers of the Church, 
even when they accepted Philostratus, treated his hero with con- 
tempt. 

How the book came to be written is not, of course, certain. The 
most probable opinion seems to be that Julia Domna, wife of the 


Emperor Severus, got hold of some manuscripts passing under the . 


name of Damis, the assumed comrade of Apollonius, and gave 
them to Philostratus to be turned into literature. As the Empress 
had conceived a certain interest in Apollonius, the courtier man 
of letters thought more of pleasing her taste, than of leaving a 
grave historical document to posterity. 

All this and much more one can find in the learned, yet 
sprightly, pages of Professor Phillimore. It is a great satisfac- 
tion to Catholics to know that he is a brother in the faith, and to 
perceive that his devotion to his religion had a large influence 
on the production of this book as thorough as it is entertaining. 
The agent in New York is Henry Frowde, 35 West 32d Street. 


England under the Old Religion and Other Essays. By 
Francis AipaAN Gasguet, D.D. London: G. Bell & Sons, 
fLtd. $2.00 net. 

We will never desist from urging Catholics to be proud 
of their learned writers. We are impelled to do so, because 
the world deprecates these so consistently, that there is dan- 
ger of less informed Catholics being led astray on this im- 
portant point; and to such we say that the best corrective 
of a false judgment in the matter is to buy the works of our 


best authors and read them. Within the Church there is to- 
day probably no one more thoroughly and accurately con- 
versant with the English Reformation and what preceded it 
and what followed it than the erudite Abbot-President of the 
English Benedictines, the author of these essays; and he has 
this patent advantage over those outside the Church, that, as 
a Catholic, he grasps easily and completely the position of 
the old Church in England and the true sense of the docu- 
ments and facts connected with it, a thing that they do only 
with difficulty and often very imperfectly. 

The book we have before us is made up in about equal 
parts of addresses delivered in this country, chiefly at Notre 
Dame University, and addresses made in England on special 
occasions, together with some articles that appeared origin- 
ally in reviews. Where all is so interesting and so good it 
is not easy to select anything for special praise. Regarding 
merely utility we may point out two, ‘A Commission on the 
Greek Ordinal in the Seventeenth Century,” and “Editing 
and Reviewing.” The former will be useful for Anglicans 
discontented with the Pontifical decision regarding their 
orders, since it shows what must be obvious to the impartial 
mind, that there is a wide difference between those that have 
preserved the traditions of their Church in their orders and 
ordinations, and those who rejected them for an ordinal of 
their own devising. The latter may be read with great profit 
by Catholics who, obsessed with the idea of the scholarship 
of the great English Universities, have taken amiss what we 
have been obliged to say in the past concerning publications 
coming from a university press. In it Dom Gasquet shows how 
an edition of Roger Bacon’s works from the Oxford Claren- 
don Press, one of the statutes of Lincoln Cathedral put out 
by the Cambridge Syndics, two publications of the Hamp- 
shire Record Series, though praised by reviewers in such 
periodicals as the Guardian as careful, accurate, and, of 
course, scholarly, betray not only absolute incompetence in 
the editor, but also an astounding ignorance of the elements 
of Latin. The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth avenue, New 


York, have the work for sale in this country. H. W. 
In St. Dominic’s Country. By C. M. Antuony. Edited, 


with a Preface, by Rev. T. M. Scuwertner, O.P., S.T.L. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. ; 
The gifted authoress of the work bearing the above title has 
admirably succeeded in accomplishing a task which was not 
without its difficulties, that of making interesting to the general 
reader a description of places lying somewhat apart from the 
general track of European travel. This she does, partly by in- 
vesting the description with a personal interest centering in the 
traveler,—or rather in the “pilgrim,” whose journey is inspired 
by devotion to the saint,—but chiefly by interweaving with her 
narrative of travel a great deal of interesting historical matter 
which she has carefully collected from the pages of ancient 
chroniclers and modern historians. By “St. Dominic’s Country” 
the reader is to understand, not northern Spain, where the saint 
first saw the light of day, but the southern provinces of France, 
which witnessed the birth of his great order of Friars Preachers 
and were the scene of many a conflict between the Catholic 
crusaders and the Albigensian heretics. The region abounds 
in monuments of the past; and in many cases the ancient 
churches, castles and fortified towns retain sufficient of their 
medieval aspect to enable the traveler to see things pretty much 
as they were seen by St. Dominic and his contemporaries. In 
traversing this country the pilgrim to whom we owe these de- 
lightful pages imparts not a little of her own enthusiasm to her 
reader. Her work, though not professedly*a history either of 
St. Dominic or of the great Crusade, will serve as an excellent 
introduction to both subjects. Even in a reader who is ac- 
quainted with the period the first impulse on rising from a 
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perusal of the book is to go straightway to a standard bi- 
ographer or historian in order to see the old facts in a new 
setting. We are glad to be able to add that even the most 
unreflecting reader will see in “St. Dominic’s Country” a gleam 
of hope for the future of religion in France; after all, the 
present religious condition of that country is, hardly as bad as 
that which obtained in the Albigensian period, when the heresy 
had won the allegiance of as many as a thousand towns in the 
southern provinces! And yet France has since passed success- 
fully through two similar crises, that of the Huguenot rebellion 
and that of the great Revolution. Yes, France is Catholic The 
work has so many bearings upon Catholic dogma that, in our 
tumble judgment, it would be more acceptable to the Catholic 
<ritic if it bore the sign-manual of ecclesiastical approbation. 
But that apart, the book may well be regarded as a model of 
its kind,—the more so as the authoress has a gift of style which 
would enable her to embellish the most unpromising subject, 
and the work is abundantly and beautifully illustrated. 
WI Tee 1B 


Christusflucht und Christusliebe. Ein Weggeleit durch 
moderne Irrungen. Von WitHeLtm Meyer, Vikar und Redac- 
teur. New York: Benziger Bros. 65 cents. 

Im.Geist des Kirchenjahres. Religidse Essays fiir Katho- 
fiken aller Stande. Von Dr. JoHANNES CHRYS. GSPANN, pro- 
fessor der Theologie zu St. Florian. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 45 cents. 

The first of these booklets, “Christ-flight and Christ-love,” is 
partly polemical and partly ascetical in its theme. Taking full 
account of the doubt, denial and irreverence which characterize 
our age, the author is ever striving with one hand to build up 
the heavenly Jerusalem and with the other to defend it against 
the attacks of the foe. It is a literature of this kind which is 
«ost needed to prepare a militant Catholic laity. The pages are 
comparatively few, while the scope of the book is very extensive, 
so that there can be no question of exhaustive treatment of the 
subjects under discussion; but this is not its purpose. The 
author is especially to be congratulated for ever keeping be- 
fore the mind of his readers the divine person of Christ. It is 
‘about this that the battles of irreligion are fought, and nothing 
better or wiser can be done than ever clearly to keep Him in 
view through all our combats for the faith. The mad chase 
after gold has lured the world away from Christ, and we must, 
therefore, like the author, constantly hold Him up before its 
eyes. The style of the book is truly popular. 

The second volume, whose object is to keep the reader in 
touch with the feasts and seasons of the ecclesiastical year, is 
written in a delightful vein. Christ once more holds the centre 
of our interest. The Church is shown to be in reality “the con- 
tinued Christ,” while the various cycles of feasts lead us in 
beautiful order through the events of His life. With the prepara- 
tion for the first advent of Christ the ecclesiastical year takes its 
beginning, and with the dreadful picture of His last coming, 
amid the ruins of the world, it closes. 

Too many Catholics, as the author well remarks, never realize 
the intense beauty of the Church’s festivals and seasons. They 
are like one who prays in a vast cathedral, sunk in darkness, 
where only the dim outlines and the faint glimmer of the 
sanctuary lamp can be seen. But no sooner does the light of 
morning break upon the night and flood the silent aisles, than the 
great colored windows glow and palpitate, resplendent with life 
and imagery, and every leaf-crowned pillar, Gothic arch and 
carven figure stands out in chiselled beauty. Such a sheaf of 
light is the little volume before us. Its chapters are brief, but 
successfully convey the spirit of the various feasts, while the 
charm of language and the frequency of apt poetical quotations 
aid in giving a worthy expression to the great thoughts which 
are forever the heirloom of the Catholic Church. Ifa 1s 


The Communion of Saints. By the Rev. C. F. McGInnIs, 
Ph.D., S.T.L. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. 

Dr. McGinnis’ work is enriched by an introduction and a 
very commendatory criticism by the Most Rev. John Ireland, 
D.D. The author explains the nature of the communion of 
saints and its place in the economy of grace, but enlarges 
principally on its particular bearings: thus special chapters 
are devoted to the Blessed Virgin, the souls in purgatory, 
the martyrs, and the angels; whilst the means of intercom- 
munication, especially those of veneration, invocation, inter- 
cession and suffrages form the chief topics of the entire 
volume. To make the work complete, there is added, in the 
second part, a chapter on holy relics, followed, in two chap- 
ters, by an exposition and history of the worship of sacred 
images from the beginning to the present time. The re- 
mainder of the book is given to more particular questions, 
such as canonization, shrines, festivals, and the whole is 
completed by an alphabetical index. 

Without becoming polemic, the author makes good use of 
opportunities to point.out errors and to remove misconcep- 
tions regarding this article of faith. Theological analysis 
and arguments from reason receive considerable attention, 
but the method employed is predominantly that of positive 
and historical exposition. Thus an abundance of erudition, 
together with references to the sources from which it is 
drawn, is presented in the form of agreeable and very instruc- 
tive reading. Particular praise is due for the wealth of ma- 
terial and the clearness with which the argument for invo- 
cation and intercession is developed from Scripture, from the 
Fathers, and from early Christian Epigraphy. While offer- 
ing a copious exposition of the communion of saints, the 
author has at the same time made a valuable contribution to 
the history of this dogma, and has succeeded well in his en- 
deavor to fill a “gap in the available English literature on this 
important subject.” Net ibe 


Life of Mother Gamelin. Foundress and First Superior of 
the Sisters of Providence. By a Religious of Her Institute. 
Translated by ANNA T. Sapiier. Montreal. 

Every one who knows Montreal knows La Providence and 
the writer of this “Life’ has earned the gratitude of many 
in telling the story of its beginnings. Like all of God’s 
works its origin was in poverty and humility. Mother 
Gamelin was one of the ordinary people of Montreal. Her 
education was what the limited school curriculum of the 
first years of the nineteenth century afforded, and happily 
was not loaded with the nonsense that modern pedagogues 
inflict on children at the present time. Marie Emelie Taver- 
nier (such was Mother Gamelin’s maiden name) thought she 
would never marry, but finally made up her mind when she 
was twenty-three to accept as her husband an honest citizen 
more than twice her age. When he and the two children died 
her kind heart immediately found a channel for her benevo- 
lence in the care of the poor in her immediate neighborhood. 
From that grew the Congregation of Providence, which 
Bishop Bourget.canonically erected. Since then the nuns 
have brought many blessings to Montreal, but will be es- 
pecially remembered for the heroism they displayed in the 
sheds of Pointe St. Charles, where 6,000 poor Irish immi- 
grants died of typhus fever. Miss Sadlier has, as usual, done 
her work well in the translation of the book. 


When middle-aged Catholics of to-day were children they 
would “learn their catechism,” big words and all, at home and 
then come to Sunday school to recite their lessons and listen to 
explanations of the text which in many instances were not 
particularly luminous. So much is being done nowadays, however, 
to make the study of Christian Doctrine easy and attractive for 
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our boys and girls, that with a little old-fashioned application of 
mind on their part they should be well grounded in the Church’s 
teaching. Admirably designed for sustaining the interest both 
of young and old in this important matter are several forty cent 
handbooks that have come from Joseph P. Wagner, Barclay 
St., New York. They are “Manuals of Visual Instruction,” in- 
cluding a “Pictorial Catechism” a “Pictorial Church History,” 
and a “Pictorial Bible History,” for use with the streopticon, the 
slides for which are also furnished by the publisher, as his cata- 
logue shows. When the ear has heard what the eighth com- 
mandment, for example, enjoins and forbids, to teach through 


the eye, there would be thrown on the screen a picture of the. 


punishment of Ananias and Saphira; to show how the Church 
broke the power of the heathen, Pope St. Leo’s meeting with 
Attila would be represented, and to prove the fatherly Provi- 
dence of God, the Red Sea would be beheld engulfing Pharoah’s 
army. Pastors and catechists should welcome these manuals. 


From Benziger Brothers comes the third volume of “Medita- 


tions for Seminarians and Priests,” which have been translated 


and adapted from the French of Very Rev. L. Branchereau, Sis: 
The book consists of forty-four meditations, after the Sulpician 
method, on the priestly life. Another work from the same pub- 
lishing house is Helen Maery’s “Eucharistic Lilies,” which she 
has gathered for “youthful lovers of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament.” Following a translation of “Quam Singulari” 
are sketches of half a dozen saints and holy ones who 
were especially devout to 
Blessed Imelda, Little Nellie of Holy God, St. Pascal Baylon, 
etc., and there are pictures and verses besides. Little communi- 
cants will profit by the book. These works are a dollar each. 


Those who feel at home with French Catholic authors will be 
interested in the latest consignment of books from the publish- 
ing house of Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. “Miz- 
raim” is the title of Godefroid ‘—Kurth’s account of his travels 
in Egypt: “Vers la Vie Pleine 4 la Suite du P. Gratry” has 
been written by Ad. Goutay, an admirer of that writer, and 
Netty DuBoys’ “Souvenirs de la Combe” are her recollections 
of Mer. Dupanloup, the famous Bishop of Orleans; l’Abbé Ev. 
Gerbeaurd has translated from the Spanish of Padre Laplana, 
S.J., a good work on apologetics, the title of which is now “Les 
Fondements de la Foi’; Joseph Tissier, the archpriest of 
Chartres Cathedral, has written a volume of conferences on 
ethical and moral topics entitled “La Verité aux Gens du 
Monde” and a new edition of the “Allocutions pour les Jeunes 
Gens,” Pére Lallemand’s stirring addresses to the young men 
of France, is the last volume in this bundle of books. 


On the back page of the London Tablet for January 11, is 
advertised among Washbourne’s latest books “The Love Story 
of Gaynor Dace,” a novel which was severely but justly criti- 
cised in these columns two weeks ago, because the “Catholic” 
author describes vividly and sympathetically through much of 
the book the unlawful passion of a married woman for a most 
compliant bachelor. Yet according to the /rish Independent, an- 
other Catholic journal whose warm commendation of the work 
the Tablet prints, the lover is “a true type of the faithful Catho- 
lic,’ and of the story itself “it is sufficient to say that a more 
delightfully interesting volume or one more suitable for the 
bookshelf in a Catholic home, we have not read this season.” It 
is scarcely necessary to comment here upon the narrowness of 
this reviewer’s reading nor upon the unconventional opinions 
she (?) holds about the conduct that becomes a “faithful Catho- 
lic? and about the books that are most suitable for his home 
library. It would be highly instructive, however, to learn, first, 
just how a Catholic publishing house came to bring out “The 
Love Story of Gaynor Dace”; next, how a Catholic reviewer 


the Holy Eucharist, such as 


came to praise it; and lastly, how a Catholic weekly came to 
advertise it. 


Busy priests whose stock of ideas for sermons has run low 
will be glad to hear of a set of serviceable books which Joseph 
P. Wagner, of New York, has recently published. “Conferences. 
to Children on Practical Virtue” have been translated from the 
French of Abbé P. Verdrie; there are also “Sermon Plans for All 
the Sundays of the Year,” with a good chapter on preaching by 
the Abbé H. Lesétre; another little book of “Outlines for Con- 
ferences to Young Women,” which ‘Abbé M. F. Blanchard gave; 
a dozen sermons on the Sacred Heart from the pen of the 
Rey. Arthur Devine, C.P.; Father Frings’ Sodality Conferences 
on “The Rosary,” and a second volume of “Short Sermons om 
Catholic Doctrine” by the Rev. P. Hehel, S.J., on the Com- 
mandments. Priests who realize the need the people have nowa- 
days of instructions rather than sermons will welcome books. 
like these. 


Low-priced and well written pamphlets on doctrinal or devo- 
tional subjects are of great service to the Catholic cause. Quan- 
tities of them can be bought by the zealous for a moderate sum 
and scattered gratis where they are most needed, or one or two 
can be purchased at the church door, read carefully, and be 
passed on then to do further good to others. We have received: 
lately considerable literature of this kind. From the Catholic 
Truth Society of London came a score of excellent booklets, 
by authors like Mgr. Moyes, Adrian Fortescue, Rev. G. 
Bampfield, the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., the Bishop of Sal- 
ford and the Bishop of Newport, and treating of such sub- 
jects as “The Spirit World,” “The Benedictines,” “The Vest- 
ments of the Roman Rite” and “Catholicism and Peace.” A 
new index and classified list of the C. T. S. publications is 
out too and will be very useful for reference, as will Long- 
mans’ “List of Works Mainly by Roman Catholic Writers,” 
which are published by that firm. “Your Parish Church,” 
“Jones Instructed on Confession” and “Socialism Unmasked” 
are three good pamphlets from the press of the Catholic 
Publishing Company, Huntington, Indiana. “The Trumpet 
Call” is the story of C. A. Mendham’s conversion to the 
Faith, published by Washbourne, and ‘Them Churchysos 
Christ” is a fifteen cent booklet which Herder has brought 
out for Father Otten. Its seven chapters set forth clearly 
and convincingly the character and purpose of the Church 
and the benefit she confers on society. Finally among the 
little devotional works we have received are “The Holy 
Hour,” by the Bishop of Savannah, who shows how easily 
the mysteries of the Rosary can be adapted for that service; 
Father Durin’s ‘Novena for the Relief of the Poor Souls in 
Purgatory,” “The Catholic Scout’s Prayer Book” with ‘Be 
Prepared” as his motto and BI. Thomas More as his patron; 
a little book on “Walking with God,” which the Bishop of 
Victoria has prepared from the writings of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori; and “Lights and Counsels,” a collection of thoughts 
for each day of the year made by the Wilmington Visitan- 
dines from the exhortations, sermons and retreats of the late 
Bishop Curtis. Catholic bookstores should be able to supply 
any of the above pamphlets. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Christian Press Association, New York: 
Working for God, or Living a Christian Life. 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. 30 cents. 

Ginn and Co., New York: 
A Textbook on the, History of Modern Elementary Education. By 
Samuel C. Parker; Guide to the Study and Reading of American 
History. By Edward Channing, Albert B. Hart and Frederick J. Turner. 


Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York: 
Aids to Latin Prose Composition. By James A. Kleist, S.J: 


From the Writings of 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
Art in Egypt. By G. Maspero. 
Sisters of Charity of Providence, Montreal: 
Life of Mother Gamelin. By a Religious of Her Institute. 


The Haswell Press, Lewiston, Maine: 
The Makers of Maine. By Herbert E. Holmes, LL.B. 


German Publication: 


Herdersche Verlagshandlung, St. Louis : 


Dantes Monarchie. Von Dr. Constantin Sauter. $1.50. 


P. Lethielleux, Paris: 
Cursus Scripture Sacre: 
Knabenbauer, S.J. 


Latin Publication: 


Commentarius in Psalmos. Auctore Joseph 
Pamphlet: 
Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Christian Church. 
McFaul. 10 cents. 


Pastoral Letter of the Rt. Rev. James A. 


EDUCATION 


A New “Rationalism” in Educational Policies— 
High School Fraternities in Chicago 


In the issue of Sunday, January 19, the Times, of New York, 
features the story of how “graft” is just now under fire all 
over the nation. Never in the history of the United States, 
it tells us, have so-many investigations been under way as at 
present. In almost every department of human activity, from 
one end of the country to the other, some kind of a commis- 
sion or other is trying to unearth graft or wrongdoing. The 
Federal Government is setting the pace, and in all the Union 
there are not more than half a dozen states which are not in- 
vestigating in some form or other. The mania may be rightly 
accepted as an outgrowth of the “new nationalism” so widely 
exploited by self-seeking politicians during the past few years. 
But as was well said by many a patriotic speaker during the 
last presidential campaign: “We do not need a new national- 
ism, but we do need a new rationalism.” Governor Harmon, 
who but the other day relinquished the office of Governor of 
Ohio, after fulfilling admirably the duties of that distinguished 
charge during two terms, recently expressed a sentiment 
proving him to be old-fashioned enough to recognize that 
laws alone cannot cure all the evils of society. “Men may 
exhaust their ingenuity in devising new forms and processes of 
government,” he said, “but they will never find substitutes for 
honest, capable, diligent officials who heartily devote all their 
powers to the noble purposes for which their authority was 
created and conferred.” 

The chiefest need of the country to-day is a bit of sense and 
common prudence in public affairs and while the cry goes up 
in all quarters for less taxes, the people should also remember 
that these can never be less unless expenses are less. Taxes and 
public expenses always follow the old rule of cause and effect. 
“We want enough laws to safeguard the rights and liberties of 
all,’ we wrote two weeks ago, commenting in this column, on 
State compulsory education laws, “but we do not, being free 
Americans, want to be done to death by legislation. And there 
is more than a probability facing us that we shall be legislated to 
death, educationally speaking, if the faddists among wus are 
permitted loose rein in their scheming.” 

A statement decidedly confirmatory of this position may be 
quoted from Governor Harmon’s final message to the General 
Assembly of Ohio early in the year. Speaking of the public 
schools of that commonwealth the retiring executive wrote as 
follows: 

“T call special attention to the enormous growth of common 
school taxes. From 1901 to 1911 the total enumeration rose only 
.056 per cent., the enrollment 7.5 per cent. and the attendance 
6.7 per cent., while the taxes, State and local, rose from $15,303,- 
244 to $32,889,424, or 114 per cent. Ave 

“Tt will hardly be asserted that there has been a gain in use- 
fulness or efficiency which justifies such a rise in cost. Agricul- 
ture has been introduced in the country schools, as it should 


have been, and four inspectors have been appointed to see that 
it 1s properly taught. But the expense of this is very light. And 
manual training is given in the city schools, but the cost should 
not be very great. 

“This really startling jump in the tax figures must be ascribed, 
in a large degree, to loose management, wastefulness and ex- 
travagance. Nobody wishes to stint the children, and a great 
many persons seem afraid to demand economy or offer criticism 
lest they be charged with hostility to education. But the more 
sacred a cause the greater the duty of each and all to protect 
it from carelessness, incompetency and all unworthiness on the 
part of those to whose hands it is intrusted. 

“To these taxes the impositions on citizens by high prices for 
school books and needless changes in them must be added ta 
find the real cost of our common schools. No duty calls more 
loudly on you to safeguard the schools and parents of the State, 
and unwise friends are sometimes more perilous than enemies.” 

And among the unwise friends referred to by Governor 
Harmon none, one ventures to affirm, deserve to be considered 
more unwise than the so-called progressive spirits who never 
cease to scheme for a wider extension of State influence and 
control in educational matters. What with the many features 
already introduced to supplement the old-time program of purely 
elementary instruction legitimately insisted upon by the State. 
the faddists have gone quite as far as sensible people should 
allow. The results achieved through their “improvements” and 
“progressive” innovations show little to compensate for the. 
almost universally conceded inefficiency in genuine school train- 
ing which their “special courses and sanitary helps and social, 
uplift projects’ have superinduced; while the harm their inter- 
ference begets in another direction is sure to come home to. 
roost. To stretch the moiety of compulsory authority justly 
claimed by the State in order to offset the shameless conduct of 
parents who neglect their plain duties regarding the education 
of their children to such degree as to make it cover the fantas- 
tic ideals of some recent educationists makes easy the descent 
to State monopoly of education. 

We know, of course, that those concerned in these develop- 
ments are not at all loth to approve that step. Dr. Pritchett, 
of the Carnegie Foundation, in his address at the California 
University two years ago on “The Spirit of the State Universi- 
ties” speaks of the stage in civilization in which a given people 
“conceive of education as a natural and necessary activity of 
the State itself; they assume the obligation of its support as. 
a natural and necessary part of the cost of progress, and they 


‘look upon the schools which represent education—from the high- 


est to the lowest—not as isolated or individual enterprises seeking 
each its own good, but as parts of one related national effort.” 
Happily there are few Americans who will care to accept the 
legitimate consequences of such dogmatism. The old pagan idea 
of an education by the State for the State holds small attraction 
in an era in which the Christian sense prevails and parents are 
admitted to have foremost rights regarding the education of 
their children and consequently regarding the choice of teachers 
or schools and the selection of courses of study for their children. 

The State is entirely within its rights when it provides the 
funds required to maintain its common schools and when it 
compels parents, who might be otherwise cruelly neglectful of 
their children’s welfare to use the opportunities the common 
schools afford to give to their little ones that elementary training 
these of right claim in view of social conditions to-day; but when 


_the States goes farther and with lavish prodigality extends its 


educational system beyond the needs of all, it ceases to possess 
compelling power to coerce parents to avail themselves of what 
it offers. It is to this prodigality in the use of the bounty of 
the State, we doubt not, that the late Chief Executive of Ohio 
refers when he warns the Legislature of that Commonwealth 
against loose management, wastefulness and extravagance. 
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No one, as Governor Harmon well affirms, wishes to stint the 
generosity of the State in building for its children, but it is 
quite another thing to expect the already overburdened taxpayer 
to accept with equanimity the immense outlay which the ever 
increasing demands for “progress” impose, when these demands 
‘clearly go beyond the legitimate scope of the State’s activity. 
And no one has a better title to voice his protest in the matter 
than has the Catholic, since to him the burden is doubly unfair. 
He is obliged as a loyal citizen to meet his share of the tax 
involved in the policy of his State; he is, too, bound in con- 
science to accept his share of the burden implied in. satisfying 
his conscientious duty regarding the educational training of his 
child. 


The eminently sane policy adopted last Spring by the Board 
of Education of Chicago in dealing with the boy and girl mem- 
‘bers of secret societies in the high schools of that city is not, 
it appears, to be thwarted by the insubordinate spirit manifested 
by those whom the policy effects. Press despatches this week 
‘describe how the interdicted societies continue to hold “Proms” 
and parties in defiance of the order of the Board disbanding all 
such organizations in the city schools. 
compromise,’ Dean Walter T. Sumner is reported to have de- 
cclared. The Dean it is who, with Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, City 
Superintendent of Schools, is especially active in leading the war 
on high school secret societies. Last week he supervised per- 
sonally the filing of thousands of names of members of the 
fraternities and societies in the board rooms. More than 200 
students were suspended in that time and it is planned to oust 
1,000 more if the rebellious boys and girls persist in their in- 
subordination. 

“We would be glad to have the matter taken into court,” said 
‘Dean Sumner in answer to the threat certain inconsiderate par- 
ents are making. “This secret society question is going to end 
right now, and in only one way. ‘The students will have to 
choose between an education from the city or their foolish little 
organizations.” ime We, ORE, 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Statistics of Freemasons 


The American Freemason of February, 1913, furnishes its 
readers with the following interesting statistics of the strength 
oof Freemasonry: 

“The International Review of Secret Socteties, 
Alpina of recent date, makes a summing up of Masonic strength 
in the various countries and in the world. The figures are thus 
set down: 


EUROPE. AMERICA. 
‘Country Lodges Members Country Lodges Members 
IDaraeneel Gobooe ceed 985 154,000 United States..... 14,887 1,512,014 
Scotland 50,000 BrazilPetssecsctses 506 52,912 
Treland .... 18,000 Argentine oii... > 108 4,550 
INTERNS Goes do oodeee 584 37,600 Cabal tytn ava 69 3,000 
Germany eerce cists ss 515 56,812 EL aiti as Sisteiee very 64 4,000 
tal yamectsteretecd cies >| sve/e 470 HOOD «MICE Se SArcanediec 34 1,450 
PPOTEMEAL amine cette 124 3,468 Perty cite. ia atten 33 500 
Be) oar eaciencrn ise ois 124 2,500 Porto) Rico gers 30 1,400 
Sehbie Zag paced OODe 107 5,489 Venezuela ......-. 26 1,673 
Netherlands ....... 102 4,600 Chilis oe ns crore 19 2,400 
lun saLryaonlctie n= 0. 77 6,112 Wise inay eee ae 18 480 
SwWedentiereisc iis ates 43 13,945 San Domingo ..... 13 260 
Switzerland) jc)... 82 4,300 Guatemala) 07. ne 12 400 
MPurkeyia cerca: 23 400 Paraguayar. ates 9 812 
MGReeCEU senetae ase 18 950 Costar Rican wees 7 206 
"NOrway: wesiesiercisterens 15 4,200 san Salvador ...:. 5 815 
Denmark oc ysistereienste 12 4,735 —_———_ 
Roumania sees s 12 250 Totals eyepiece 15,840 1,594,492 
Luxemburg Glee. 1 80 
OELVIR — Ojeis waren ieee of} 78 AUSTRALASIA 
SRS Avastraliaver soni 649 87177 
Potele. noms 6,474 383,319 New Zealand 2.01. 183 -11°558 
4 AFRICA @Smania’ ois cscs oe 30 1,445 
Egypt ........00.. 20 500 Lotals ec eyeniccte 862 50,180 
WDE1Ia a ot ssate:creslevore 8 250 
— —— Grand total for the world— 
EL Gras rmtarersieieleveuars 28 750 Lodges, 23,204; members, 2,028,741 


“But there will be no‘ 


quoted in: 


This foreign estimate is incomplete. To go no further, the 
figures for Canada and South Africa are omitted. It is safe to 
put the world’s grand total of Masonic membership at 2,500.000.” 

It will be a surprise to see that Ireland is here set down as hav- 
ing more Masons than Italy and almost half as many as France. 
On the other hand, in Portugal, where the Craft wrougkt such 
havoc a short time ago, the figure is as low as 3,468. 


What Is a Church for? 


Under this title the New York World of January 23 printed 
the following editorial: 

It is not necessarily to be understood that members of the 
First Congregational Church of Schenectady are moved by 
political prejudice in excluding the pastor and Socialist 
Mayor of the city, and his followers, from further use of the 
church property. They seem to be guided rather by a notion 
that their spiritual shepherd becomes less effective as such 
when at the same time engaged in holding political office, in 
conducting a socio-political propaganda, and in standing be- 
fore the courts elsewhere in the State as an exponent of free 
speech. 

They complain that “we have no pastor who visits the sick, 
buries our dead, or who offers the consolation of our Chris- 
tian faith to its bereaved or distressed members.” They are 
doubtless very old-fashioned.in this. They should perhaps 
want a pastor whose time is taken up with anything or 
everything except what he is employed to do.. They seem 
dull to the essential religion of Rev. Mr. Lunn’s outside ac- 
tivities for social justice. But their idea of what a church 
is for has been honored by centuries of the need which 
humanity feels, and we still suppose it retains some abiding 
force. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Should Women Work? 


Having settled in a preceding article that there is no nat- 
ural law forbidding to women even hard labor provided it be 
not inconsistent with their natural functions, and that it is 
not easy to point out any work forbidden absolutely and in 
itself for this reason, we may go on to the question whether 
the work in factories, shops, offices, etc., of to-day is such 
aS women may engage in. 

It is quite evident that things changed greatly during the 
nineteenth century, and that domestic industries became ex- 
tinct. The beginning of the century saw the spinning wheel 
and the cottage loom idle, because their functions had been 
transferred to the factory: its end witnessed the casting out 
of the churn from the farm and the establishment of cream- 
eries, and the milkmaid deprived, to a great extent, of her 
occupation by vacuum process. Have these changes made 
spinning and buttermaking unsuited to women? It would 
be rash to say so; and consequently, so far as the work is 
concerned, they may follow it to its new homes. Again, 
certain occupations have come into existence during the past 
thirty years, clearly as suitable for women as for men—many 
would say much more so. The typewriter is in most people’s 
eyes a woman’s instrument, not only because her deft fingers 
use it more effectively than those of the average man, but 
still more, because typewriting has, as a rule, no future. Once 
a typewriter, always a typewriter. Not from them are taken 
the heads of departments, the- managers of railways, with 
their immediate subordinates. They do not become the law- 
yers and bankers of the day. Small increases of salary is 
the only thing they can look forward to. In this there is 
nothing derogatory to the sex. The woman’s place is essen- 
tially that of a helper: the duty of providing for others falls 
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naturally on the man. The same remarks apply to the work 
of the telephone exchange and similar employments. In the 
third place we must note that occupations formerly more 
widely distributed and to a great extent carried on at home 
are now becoming more and more concentrated in large 
shops. Such, for example, are laundry work and dress- 
making. If it was proper for a woman to wash and sew at 
home, it can not be improper in itself for her to do so in a 
large “establishment. Hence we see no intrinsic reason to 
forbid women to be saleswomen, waitresses and cashiers in 
restaurants, and so oh. 

The objections brought against such women’s work may 
be reduced to three, viz: it injures their health, it endangers 
their morals, it throws men out of work and reduces wages 
by bringing into competition with men those who are willing 
to work at a lower price. The first is not of much moment. 
There may be occupations injurious to health. If so, regu- 
lations forbidding these entirely or before a certain age, 
made with due discretion, will obviate the difficulty. There 
should be judicious regulations, not fantastical, of workshops 
and their surroundings in the interest of the workers’ health. 
On the other hand, we know that our modern artificial life 
affects the nervous organization of all, but one has only to 
open his eyes to see that as a class working women are as 
healthy as those that do not work, and many a girl in so- 
ciety is far more anemic than those whom her father employs 
in office and shop. So, too, with regard to morals. Modern 
ideas and modern life do not favor morality; but again we 
may say with much knowledge and experience that working women 
are at least as moral, as a class, as the leisured women who 
devote themselves to the gratifying of their sensuality. We 
know that there are special dangers for the morals of work- 
ing women, but they come, not from the work, but from the 
avarice of employers who refuse to pay a proper wage, and 
from the wickedness of those, women as well as men, with 
whom their work associates them. We are to discuss the 
first of these reasons under the next objection: the second 
may be made a matter of public vigilance, but much more 
must it be a matter of personal religion. The world is seated 
in wickedness, and on every side are temptations. One who 
uses, as St. Paul exhorted those of an age as corrupt as ours 
the supernatural weapon of grace, will be unscathed. Un- 
fortunately many so-called philanthropists engage in two 
contradictory works: they pretend to save the working- 
woman’s morals by their social works in which they would 
rob her of her faith. 

The third objection is the most important. As we have 
shown, much of woman’s work to-day is less suitable for 
men: hence there is no conflict. Secondly, from what we 
have said, it is clear that no woman should work but for a 
wage adequate in the fullest sense of the term, and this their 
unions and the war against sweating must provide for. 
Thirdly. If a woman comes into competition with man in 
work peculiarly his own, she must have a man’s pay. More- 
over, ordinarily speaking, whatever unemployment among 
men is brought about by women’s work happens accidentally 
and indirectly. If it does happen occasionally it is a mis- 
fortune, but it is not a reason for forbidding women to use 
their rights in the matter. Ha We 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Cardinal Merry del Val, the Pope’s Secretary of State, has sent 
a letter to the Right Rev. Mgr. Shahan, rector of the Catholic 
University, in which, after expressing the pleasure of His Holi- 
ness at the “bright hopes for the future” of the institution, the 


Cardinal says: ; 
“Considering the hold the University has already taken in the 


Great Republic of the West, and the well merited confidence it 
is inspiring in the minds of both lay and ecclesiastical aspirants 
to higher education and culture, I have no doubt that its in- 
fluence on the spread of the Catholic Faith, of Catholic principles 
and ideals throughout the country, will be of the utmost mo- 
ment and of immense benefit. It is of the greatest importance 
that the clergy, as far as possible, avail themselves of the op- 
portunities afforded them by the Catholic University of acquiring 
that higher education that will fit them, in a certain sense, for 
the arduous labors of their very special Apostolate.” 


Returns of the Good Friday collections in the various dio- 
ceses of the United States for the benefit of the Holy Places of 
the Holy Land show that the amount in 1912 was $21,603.60. 


An event of more than local interest was the recent celebration 
of the silver jubilee of the Rev. James D. Fowler, O.P., pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Name, Kansas City, Mo. Father Fowler 
received his earlier education at St. Francis Xavier’s College, 
New York City, and after his ordination as a Dominican held 
responsible positions in his Order in the East and in the Middle 
West. The esteem and affection with which he has been re- 
garded during his long and fruitful ministry were becomingly 
attested by the people of Kansas City at the jubilee celebration, 
in which Bishop Lellis and many priests of the diocese took part. 
Ad multos annos! 


Right Rev. Mgr. J. De Becker, rector of the American College, 
Louvain, Belgium, is now visiting the alumni of the College 
resident here in the United States. This college was founded 
in 1857 by Bishop Martin J. Spaulding of Louisville and has 
since then trained some 700 priests for the Church in the United 
States. Last June the college was transferred by the representa- 
tives of the hierarchy here to the Corporation of the University 
of Louvain and is now under the direct protection of that 
institution. 


Manhattan College, New York, celebrated, on January 28, the 
golden jubilee of its career as a chartered institution under the 
direction of the Christian Brothers. Of the 902 graduates that 
have left this college in the past half century, 261 became priests, 
while others became prominent in all walks of life, nine reach- 
ing the bench. 


His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Bonzano,. 
honored the anniversary of the founding of the church of St. 
Paul the Apostle in New York by celebrating pontifical Mass 
on January 25, the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, and the- 
patronal feast of the Paulist Congregation. 

On the following day his Excellency was also present at the 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary of St. Agnes’ Church, 
New York, of which the Right Rev. Mgr. H. A. Brann, D.D., is 
the rector. 


Some interesting particulars of the Glasgow Archdiocese have 
just been published in Scotland. The secular clergy of the 
archdiocese in active service number 220 and the regulars 43. 
There are 93 missions, 128 churches, chapels and stations, 120: 
schools and 15 charitable institutions. The Baptisms in 1911 
numbered 14,082 and Confirmations in 1912 (to 22d November), 
7,521. The statistics of education are most encouraging. The 
total number of children on the school rolls of the archdiocese 
is 72,968 and the education is entrusted to 1,478 teachers. There 
are now in the archdiocese ten higher grade centres—two for 
boys, six for girls and two for mixed scholars—and these are 
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well equipped to meet modern demands in the matter of sec- 
ondary education. A feature of particular interest in con- 


nection with the educational provision of the archdiocese is 


the Institution for Deaf, Dumb and Blind Children, under the 
care of the Sisters of Charity, Glasgow, which has obtained 
‘Government sanction. 


SCIENCE 


The International Time Conference which convened recently 
at the Paris Observatory has agreed to adopt Greenwich time 
universally, to send out signals at exact hours, and to arrange 
that there shall be no over-lapping. The most suitable wave- 
length for the transmission of wireless signals was also fixed. 
The States represented at the conference were Austria, France, 
Russia, Brazil, Portugal, Spain, United States, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, Greece and Monaco. 
A “Commission Internationale de l’Heure” will be established 
shortly, with an executive bureau at Paris. This bureau will 
endeavor to secure uniformity at the different stations, and will 
compare the various signals received with the object of examin- 
ing their general accuracy. Nine stations will be selected for 
comparative work and these will be located at different parts of 
the globe. A powerful plant is under construction at Laeken 
for the study of the pertubation of radio-telegraphic signals by 
atmospheric agents. F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. Monsignor John A. Stafford, rector of St. 
Patrick’s Church in Jersey City, and formerly president of Seton 
Hall College, died of pneumonia, on January 21, after an illness 
of three weeks. Mgr. Stafford was born in Paterson, N. J., in 
1857 and was ordained a priest at the American College in Rome 
in 1888. He became an assistant rector at St. Mary’s Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. and afterwards rector of St. Augustine’s Church, 
Union Hill, N. J. In 1903, when he was appointed president of 
Seton Hall College, he was made a monsignor by the Holy 
Father. In 1907 he took charge of St. Paul’s, Jersey City, and a 
year later was appointed rector of St. Patrick’s. He gave par- 
ticular attention to the parochial schools of his parish and was 
esteemed a model pastor and able administrator. 


The Right Rev. Richard Alphonsus O’Connor, Bishop of 
Peterborough, Ontario, died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Peter- 
borough, after an illness of ten days. He was born at Listowel, 
Co. Kerry, Ireland, on April 15, 1838, came to Canada in 1841 
with his parents, and settled at Toronto. He was one of the 
first students in St. Michael’s College, Toronto, and made his 
theological course in the Grand Seminary, Montreal. On August 
2, 1861, he was ordained priest in St. Michael’s Cathedral, 
Toronto, and, after serving in various parishes as pastor, and 
for eighteen years as Dean of Barrie, he was appointed Bishop 
of Peterborough by Leo XIII on January 11, and consecrated 
on May 1, 1889. 

Bishop O’Connor entered upon his episcopal duties with zeal 
and energy. The western part of the diocese was increasing 
rapidly in population. Many new churches were erected and 
many new parishes constituted, while schools and religious 
houses and other institutions were also provided and visits made 
to all the Indian missions in his extensive territory. Out of a 
portion of the diocese of Peterborough, His Holiness, Pius X, 
erected the new diocese of Sault Ste. Marie in 1904. The 
diocese of Peterborough has 26,000 Catholics, of which 18,000 
are in the city from which the diocese takes its name. On 
August 2, 1911 Bishop O’Connor celebrated his golden jubilee, 
marking the completion of the half-century of his priesthood. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The Ideal Catechism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is as difficult to write a Catechism pleasing to every cate- 
chist as it would be to cut a garment of universal approba- 
tion; hence, we need never hope to arrive at a perfect agree- 
ment on this all-important subject, for our tasks are as dif- 
ferent and varied in the intellectual as in the physical order. 
With many, it seems constitutional to complain of every- 
thing under the sun, while others are endowed with an in- 
telligence so self-possessed as to feel qualified to tind fault 
with whatever comes within the purview of their mental 
vision, 

After sixteen years’ experience with Catechism classes of 
various conditions of life and national temperament, the 
writer has arrived at the conclusion that the Baltimore Cate- 
chism comes as near perfection as any other written in the 
English language. I have looked over most of the others, 
and used some, with the result that I have become still more 
solidly established in my conviction. The Baltimore Cate- 
chism is theologically correct; its language is elegant, yet, 
withal, sufficiently simple in the hands of a competent 
teacher; it is easily memorized, bearing the necessary tech- 
nical terms in euphonious settings, which terms should be 
associated, from the earliest age with the child’s religious 
growth; lastly, both question and answer are suggestive, 
giving ample scope for explanation and illustration on the 
part of the catechist. It is, in those respects, in pleasing con- 
trast to the crude and inartistic, not to say unscholarly at- 
tempts of many of our modern catechism makers, to achieve 
simplicity. Here is an example: “A Sacrament is something 
holy made first by Our Lord Himself,” as if somebody else 
took up the work of making Sacraments after Our Lord had 
finished. 

The definition of Venial Sin is the clumsiest answer in 
the Baltimore Catechism, but is easily corrected, by saying 
simply that “venial sin is a slight offence against the law 
of God.” The lessons on the Church and the First Com- 
mandment of God could be greatly improved, as well as some 
others, without interfering with the substantial excellence of 
the work. 

The greatest good could be accomplished by the use of a 
common Catechism, translated idiomatically into all lan- 
guages. Nowhere can the benefit of such a course be seen 
to better advantage than in the United States, where Cath- 
olics of every nation mingle in such intimate relations. If 
this cannot be accomplished, then let us have the Baltimore 
universally used in this country. The issue at stake is, of 
course, in the hands of the Episcopacy. It is hardly necessary 
to point out to any practical teacher the evil effect of chang- 
ing textbooks during the course of a child’s mental develop- 
ment, and the Catechism is no exception to the rule. One 
cannot help thinking that the,need of improved text books is 
small in comparison to the need of improved teachers. 

Speaking generally, teachers of our Catholic schools are 
not equipped with the knowledge necessary to become effi- 
cient catechists. The pastor, therefore, or his assistant if he 
will, must personally undertake the work of catechetical in- 
struction in the school, and not a few years of application 
will be necessary to attain the maximum of usefulness. 

Lastly, I would most respectfully and pathetically appeal 
to the versatile minds of our most reverend and right rever- 
end Ordinaries to advise some suitable ecclesiastical course 
as a deterrent to those of our over-zealous brethren who feel 
periodically inspited to inflict a new Catechism on their 
already too afflicted co-laborers. STEPHEN J. Brapy. 

St. Louis, Mo., January 18. 
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Lincoln Memorial—The House of Representatives 
adopted the joint resolution approving plans of the Fine 
Arts Commission for a $2,000,000 memorial in Washing- 
ton in honor of Abraham Lincoln. The resolution had 
already passed the Senate and now goes to the President 
for his signature. The substitute proposal for a national 
highway between Washington and Gettysburg received 
little support. Another substitute, namely, the erection 
of a huge assembly hall in Washington, to be known as 
the Lincoln Memorial Hall, was also ruled out, as was 
Representative Sims’ suggestion of a memorial arch. 
Plans of the Fine Arts Commission call for the erection 
of a monument in the form of a Greek temple in Potomac 
Park, just south of the White House. An appropriation 
of $2,000,000 has already been made for its construction. 


Jones Bill in Congress.—The attack of several Demo- 
cratic Representatives on the Jones bill for the indepen- 
dence of the Philippines shows that the Democratic party 
is not united on the question of the relinquishment of 
the Islands. “I am unwilling to accept as the voice of 
the Filipino people the voice of a limited number of 
officeholders in the islands, whether they be Americans 
or Filipinos,’ said Representative Sherley, a Kentucky 
Democrat. “I am unwilling to accept Manila as the 
judgment of the Philippines.” He went on: “My party 
stands properly committed to the proposition that when- 
ever the Filipino people are capable of maintaining a 
stable government they should be given their indepen- 
dence. Upon that I stand with my party.” Manuel 
Queson, Philippine Commissioner, declared in the House 
of Representatives that American possession of the Phil- 


drenched our fair land with blood and destroyed millions 
of dollars’ worth of property,” adding: “According to a 
newspaper report attributed to General Bell, the present 
commanding General of the Philippines, in the Island of 
Luzon alone 600,000 men, women and children were 
killed during the war or died as a result thereof.” Ac- 
cording to the official figures, 15,365 Filipinos were killed 
from February 4, 1899, to July 4 1902, throughout the 
entire Philippine archipelago, and although there are no 
official figures regarding those who died as a direct result 
of the insurrection, the number did not exceed 6,000 or 
7,000, says Brigadier General McIntyre, Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. A most liberal estimate 1s 
less than 23,000. 


Vocational Bill Passes——The Page vocational educa- 
tional bill, authorizing maximum appropriations of more 
than $14,000,000 for agricultural and trade educational 
work, was adopted by the Senate as a substitute for the 
bill which passed the House. The original House bill 
appropriated the maximum sum of $3,500,000 for the 
establishment of extension departments in the State agri- 
cultural colleges, through which instruction in agricul- 
tural and home economies would be carried into the 
homes of the farmers. The Page bill establishes courses 
of instruction in trades and industries, home economics 
and agriculture in the various public schools of second- 
ary grade; provides for State agricultural schools, test- 
ing and plant breeding stations, the education of teachers 
and general extension work. As a result of the action of 
the Senate, the agricultural education measure may re- 
main in controversy between the two Houses until the 


present session ends. 
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Report on Moro Fight.—The War Department at 
Washington received a confirmation of the report of an 
engagement between hostile Moros on the Island of Jolo, 
P. I., and United States forces, which resulted in the 
death of Captain Patrick McNally and six Philippine 
members of the Philippine Scouts and Constabulary. In 
addition, Lieut. William Townsend of the Scouts and 
Lieuts. Whitney and Cochran of the Constabulary, with 
fifteen of their men, were wounded in the engagement. 
The Moro position was strongly defended by a loop-holed 
wall, bamboo entanglements and deep ditches. The at- 
tack of the American troops, Brigadier General Pershing 
reports, was characterized by many acts of individual 
gallantry. As the result of a later engagement the Amer- 
ican troops lost one man killed and six wounded. The 
outbreak has no particular political significance, as the 
Moros are not affiliated with the Filipinos who are seek- 
ing independence. 


Castro to Be Deported.—Charles Nagel, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, decided that General Cipriano 
Castro, ex-President of Venezuela, should be excluded 
from the United States as an undesirable alien, thus sus- 
taining the finding of the special board at Ellis Island. 
Secretary Nagel based his decision on the ground that 
General Castro deliberately refused to answer questions 
put to him by the immigration authorities in connection 
with the killing of General Paredes. Such refusal, the 
Secretary maintained, constituted “an admission by con- 
duct” of the commission of a felony. The killing, it was 
alleged, was without trial or hearing of any kind, and 
. Castro as President was directly responsible for it. Castro 
arrived in this country several weeks ago and was held 
up at Ellis Island by the immigration authorities on in- 
formation furnished by the State Department, particu- 
larly with reference to the killing of Paredes, who was 
a Venezuelan revolutionist. 


South American Postal Union.—By the convention of 
Montevideo, a postal union has been established between 
the six republics of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. It was made effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1913. It is a manifestation of the growing inter- 
national sympathy of South American countries. There 
is a notable reduction of the postal tariff, especially on 
newspapers, and especially with regard to the free ex- 
change of such publications between editorial staffs, 


Canada.—About a year ago Sir Rodolphe Forget 
started La Banque ‘Internationale. It was to be financed 
chiefly with French money and had a nominal capital of 
10 million dollars. It never did much business, the share- 
holders in France became dissatisfied, and it was wound 
up with considerable loss to them, it is said, its business 
being taken over by the Home Bank of Toronto. Mr. 
Rodolphe Lemieux made such serious charges in Parlia- 
ment against Sir Rodolphe in connection with this and 
other enterprises, as call for strict investigation, even 


though the latter denies them absolutely. One result of 
the affair is that certain journals accustomed to speak 
contemptuously of Mr. Lemieux are now treating him 
with consideration, not because, perhaps, they hate him 
less, but because they hate Sir Rodolphe more. It is an- 
nounced, however, that the French shareholders who had 
petitioned for a writ restraining Sir Rodolphe from act- 
ing as President of the bank, have abandoned their plea. 
‘The Duchess of Connaught, who has been seriously 
ill with a return of her complaint of last spring, is con- 
valescent. It is believed, however, that she and the Duke 
will go to England to escape the climate, too severe for 
her constitution, and that the Duke, when there, will re- 
sign the Governor-Generalship. The inhabitants of 
that part of Keewatin which was annexed to Manitoba 
have addressed to the Governor-General and Parliament 
a well reasoned petition begging for the protection of 
their constitutional rights in the matter of education. 


Great Britain—On the introduction of the Franchise 
Bill providing for a practically universal manhood suf- 
frage, Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Minister, gave notice 
of an amendment to strike out the word “male.” In re- 
ply to Mr. Bonar Law, the Speaker ruled that the carry- 
ing of the amendment would change the nature of the 
Bill, since to give the vote to those who hitherto have 
been constitutionally incapable of it is altogether different 
from an extending of it to those who are recognized as 
capable. As, therefore, the carrying of the amendment 
would have been the defeat of the Bill, and a defeat of a 
Government Bill by a cabinet minister is something - 
to be avoided, the Government withdrew the measure, 
undertaking to reintroduce it later. The Prime Minister 
announced that he would give a Woman Suffrage Bill, 
to be introduced by a private member next session, the 
same facilities that Government Bills enjoy. If this 
prove acceptable to the supporters of female suffrage, 
the Franchise Bill will reappear soon. The militant 
suffragists are showing their indignation at the abandon- 
ment of the Franchise Bill and the amendment by rioting. 
Shop windows are boarded up to protect them. The 
women threaten worse things than window breaking, 
talking even of burning London. The Parisian petroleuse 
of 1870 finds sisters among the ladies of England. In 
the meantime the courts are going through the old farce 
of sentencing to months of imprisonment women whom 
the Home Office releases after a few days, on account of 
their refusing to eat. The Dreadnought whose ap- 
pearance less than six years ago brought consternation to 
the navy departments of the world, is already becoming 
obsolete, and has been transferred to the fourth battle 
squadron. A non-commissioned officer of the navy 
named Parrot has been sentenced to four years’ penal 
servitude for betraying secrets to Germany. The In- 
surance Bill’s maternity benefits make the Chancellor 
popular. The number of Georges and Georgianas 
christened lately ig amazing. 
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Ireland.—One of the most interesting and closely con- 
tested elections held in Ireland for many years was that 
which, on January 30, gave the vacant seat for Derry in 
Parliament to David C. Hogg, the Protestant Home Rule 
Nationalist, by a majority of 57 in a total vote of 2,699, 
to 2,642 for his Unionist adversary, Col. H. A. Paken- 
ham. Only eleven out of the total electorate failed 
to cast their votes. Every possible ballot was polled, one 
elector even went back from the United States to record 
his choice. The victory was hailed with the greatest re- 
joicing all over Ireland, as it gives the Nationalists a 
majority in the Parliamentary delegation from Ulster 
(Nationalists 17, Unionists 16), and thus offers a prac- 
tical exposure to the world at large of the Orange anti- 
Home Rule gasconade. It is also a timely rebuke to the 
rejection in the House of Lords, on the same day, of the 
Home Rule Bill by a vote of 419 to 41. This latest ex- 
hibition of the impotency of the Lords to prevent the 
enactment of Home Rule eventually, was a foregone con- 
clusion. The Derry election brings out that fact with 
even greater certainty. John E. Redmond, the Irish 
leader, in a letter thanking President Taft for the passage 
of the law authorizing the registration in the United 
States of trademarks used in commerce with foreign 
nations, expresses the hope that under the act it will be 
possible to obtain registration in the United States of the 
Irish national trademark. He adds that it is less than 
two years since he brought to the President’s notice the 
harm done by passing off in the United States as 
Irish, goods not made in Ireland. The use of the Irish 
trademark on goods sold in the United States will, how- 
ever, be a guarantee that they are of Irish origin. In 
closing, Mr. Redmond assures the President that the 
Irish people are most desirous of extending trade rela- 
tions between their country and the United States. 
Three suffragettes were sentenced to a month’s hard 
labor each, on January 28, for breaking windows in 
Dublin Castle. Father John O’Shea headed a crew 
of life-savers and rescued 24 men from a French barque 
that was driven ashore on the Waterford coast, near 
Ardmore, during a fierce gale on January 15. Father 
O’Shea wears a medal given him for heroic valor during 
a previous shipwreck. Very Rev. Canon Bernard 


Coyne, parish priest of Boyle, and Vicar-General of the: 


diocese of Elphin, has been appointed bishop of the 
diocese of Elphin, in succession to the late Bishop Clancy. 
He is an ardent Nationalist. 


France.—On January 31 the Chamber of Deputies ex- 
pressed its confidence in the Government by a vote of 533 
to 3, in the matter of the reinstatement of Lieutenant 
Colonel Paty de Clam in the army. Meantime M. Miller- 
and is without his portfolio; having resigned in con- 
sequence of the public clamor that followed the rein- 
statement, although not he but his predecessor in the War 
Department was responsible for the reinstatement. It 
had been promised by Messimy. The significance of the 


affair lies in the fact that Paty de Clam was the chief 
witness against Dreyfus. An engagement with the 
natives north of Timbuktu is reported as having occurred 
on January 10. All the officers of the detachment were 
killed; some of the soldiers succeeded in cutting their 
way through the enemy’s lines and escaping to Adar. 
During the year 1912, 247,092 pilgrims visited Lourdes, 
of whom 200,696 were French. The Miracles Bureau 
was visited by 560 medical men, and 104 miraculous cures 
were registered. 


Spain.—The most important news from Spain is the 
renewal of official relations with the Vatican. On Jan- 
uary 14 the King signed the decree which appointed Don 
Fermin Calbeton ambassador to the Holy See. Pope 
Pius expressed his satisfaction, and is about to send as 
nuncio to Madrid Mgr. Ragonesi, actually nuncio to 
Bolivia, and who, besides occupying other diplomatic 
positions, has been nuncio extraordinary to Colombia and 
Chile. Something of a national sensation was caused 
when the King received in special audience the head of 
the Republican-Socialist coalition, Sefor Azcarate, who 
is also president of what is called the Institute of Social 
Reforms. On the same day were received the prominent 
Republicans, Sefiors Cajal, Cassio, and Castillejo, noted 
for their anti-dynastic principles. What made the matter © 
more noticeable was that these persons had signed on the 
same day a Republican manifesto expressing the fixed , 
purpose of radically changing the government of Spain. 
The royal audiences were arranged by Count Romanones, 
who invited the Republicans to the palace. Almost at 
the same time Republican meetings were held in Barce- 
lona, Castellon, Murcia, Tolosa, and other places. 
In an interview given to the newspaper reporters on 
January 16, Count Romanones said that the effect of the 
Caudado, or “Padlock Law,” restricting the establishment 
of religious houses, would continue for two years by an 
understanding with the Holy See; that is, according to 
the report, the Holy See has requested the religious 
Superiors to found no new establishment while the gov- 
ernment comes to no decision with regard to an Associa- 
tions bill. Sefior Mufioz, in his address on taking 
office as Minister of Instruction, gave no indication what- 
soever of his policy regarding the teaching of religion in 
the schools, except that his endeavor would always. be 
to render the system of public education sincerely moral 
and truly elevating. The Republicans, after the recep- 
tion of several of their leaders by the King, spread the 
rumor that the army was in sympathy with them. The 
Military Correspondence (Universo, Jan. 18), announced 
that “not the slightest echo of any such sympathy had 
reached it that the officers ‘of the army had 
been calumniated and injured by some Republicans and 
by revolutionary Socialism, and were saddened and made 
indignant by the anarchical situation in which the coun- 
try was being placed.” On January 28 the death was 
announced of Sefor Moret y Prendergast, at the age of 
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75. He had been twice Prime Minister, and his policy 
in 1898 is credited with having made the Spanish war in- 
evitable: He was the author of a scheme for Cuban 
autonomy which he offered to the Island in 1897. His 
plan was rejected. 
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Portugal. What is described as a Carbonaro Cabinet 
has been formed in Portugal under the presidency of 
Affonso Costa, one of the arch-agitators in the late and 
actual political tornado in Portugal. The Minister for 
the Colonies is Almeida Ribeiro; War, Pereira Bastos; 
Interior, Silva; Marine, Freitas Rieira; State, Gonzalez 
Teixeira. It is officially announced that there will be a 
“scrupulous insistence” on the enforcement of the anti- 
religious laws lately passed. The pastors who have re- 
mained loyal to the Church are being constantly cited 
before the courts, and we are told that scarcely a day 
passes without robbery or profanation of some church. 


Germany.—For the first time in the history of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, a vote of want of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment was passed. It was occasioned by an interpella- 
tion of the Chancellor on the part of the Polish members 
of the House, asking what he purposed to do in order to 
“prevent the expropriation of Polish land owners in 
Prussia by the Prussian government, a measure irrecon- 
cilable with the spirit of the imperial constitution.” Dr. 
Herman Lisco replied in the name of the Government, 
claiming that the matter pertained purely to Prussia’s in- 
ternal policy and had nothing to do with Parliament. The 
Centrists and their allies, together with the Socialists, 
voted their disapproval and want of confidence in the 
Government. The resolution was carried by a majority 
of 213 against 97 votes. The Progressives expressed 
their disapproval, but withheld from the ballot. The 
Centrist organ, Germania, remarks that the Chancellor 
will not recover from this defeat, in spite of the imperial 
favor, and that his downfall can not be far distant. 
Centrists and Socialists likewise rejected the Government 
Oil Monopoly bill by striking out the first paragraph, 
which ran: “The importation and preparation of mineral 
oils for lamps (illuminating oils), as well as the whole- 
sale trade in these oils, belongs exclusively to the imperial 
German Government, as far as regards the interior of 
Germany.” The bill will probably be reconstructed and 
submitted anew.——The celebration of the fifty-fourth 
birthday of the German Emperor was somewhat over- 
shadowed by the present international complications. All 
the congratulatory editorials of the press refer to the 
clouds gathering on the horizon. The reception in the 
White Hall took place after services in the chapel. Par- 
ticularly noticeable among the events of the day was the 
conferring of the Order of the Red Eagle upon the Pres- 
ident of the Rumanian Ministry, T. Majoresco, who had 
already been specially honored by the Austrian Emperor. 
The two distinctions, so closely connected in time, make 
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plain the relations of Rumania with the Dreibund.—— 
Great importance is attached to a speech of Baron v. 
Wangenheim, the German ambassador at Constantinople, 
pointing out that the future of Turkey must be sought 
in Asia Minor, where Germany likewise has great in- 
terests at stake. The Powers have promised that Turkey 
is to remain unmolested here, but Germany, he continued, 
will at all events set up her sign, “No trespassing !” The 
German press admits that this is entirely in conformity 
with Germany’s policy. 


Austria.—Strict laws for the prevention of airship 
espionage are being drawn up by the Austrian authorities. 
No crossing of national boundary lines is to be tolerated, 
except on the part of Germany. The Jesuit institu- 
tions in the various parts of the country have been or- 
dered to destroy the wireless stations erected by them, 
since such rivalry is looked upon as detrimental to the 
Government monopoly. The order was the result of 
complaints made by the military stations, who wish to 
possess a free field. 


Balkans.—On January 28 the news came by the way 
of Vienna of a military revolt at Chataldja against the 
Young Turks, and a desperate conflict was reported be- 
tween the adherents of the assassinated War Minister 
and the present occupants of the Government. It is also 
said that a Turkish army corps is marching on Constan- 
tinople from Chataldja. Meantime the offer is made to 
the Allies to dismantle Adrianople, the Turks retaining 
that part of the city in which the Turkish mosques are 
situated, and which is separated only by the Maritza 
River from the part offered to the Allies. They claim 
also the A®gean islands near the Dardanelles. These 
offers the Allies rejected and threaten to begin hostilities 
on February 3——The German Emperor has _ inter- 
vened at the eleventh hour in the interest of peace, by 
advising the King of Bulgaria to accept the Turkish 
offer. He will make the same appeal to the other 
sovereigns of the allies. On the other hand, despatches 
from Constantinople report that Adrianople can hold out 
only a few days longer, but as an offset to this the 
Chataldja lines are being strengthened. 


Rome.—The Socialists are very much wrought up by 
the announcement that Andrea Costa, the real founder 
of the Socialist party of Italy, made his peace with God 
before dying. Discovering, some time ago, that many 
another Socialist did the same thing, the Giordano 
Bruno Society bound its members to have some other 
member near when death was approaching, to prevent 
any priestly ministrations. As Costa called for the Sac- 
raments some months before his departure from this 
world, the watcher was forestalled. The usual ru- 
mors again appear in the daily papers about the ill health 
of the Pope. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Message of Dynamite 


The reverberations of the fateful explosion which 
aroused the city of Los Angeles on the morning of Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, and the force of the skilfully placed dynamite 
which rent asunder the building of the anti-union Times 
and hurled into eternity twenty-two human souls, brought 
to a culmination the most bitterly fought industrial feud 
of modern times. It was the end of a reign of terror 
which had extended over the entire country, the great 
catastrophe of a drama such as had never before been 
enacted in American history. 

Since the date of August 10, 1905, when the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers declared its general strike against the American 
Bridge Company, approximately one hundred dynamite 
outrages had been committed, although without the con- 
comitant loss of life. This, however, though not intended, 
was nevertheless risked as only an incident in the eco- 
nomic struggle. From the Atlantic to the Pacific could 
be traced the activity of a bold and relentless conspiracy 
in the ruins of viaducts and bridges, the wrecks of ma- 
chinery, shops and power houses, and the bent and 
twisted frames of riveted iron structures which had been 
erected by the open-shop industries. 

In every case it was the blast of dynamite which did 
the fatal work whose accomplishment had now been 
turned into a lucrative profession. The contract, the ex- 
ecution and the payment of the deed were matter-of-fact 
details, performed with the coldness of calculation, the 
sureness of hand and the cleverness of commercial bar- 
tering which characterize the most commonplace events 
of everyday life. Custom had staled the sense of crime. 

Such were the facts made plain to the most casual ob- 
server by the McNamara trial and by much that was 
afterwards disclosed. But the causes underlying these 
facts were not equally obvious to all. If the message of 
terrorism was written large, in characters of destruction 
from ocean to ocean, across the wide expanse of our con- 
tinent, the reason was, its authors claimed, because no 
other would have been read or heeded by capital or capi- 
talistic courts. This plea, though evidently not to be 
accepted in excuse for the deeds committed, yet contains 
in it some suggestions of truth to make men pause and 
ponder. 

The same reason we find advanced in the reckless 
avowal of Haywood before a large Socialist audience in 
New York, that he was not a law-abiding citizen—a boast 
which was greeted by his hearers with tumultuous ap- 
plause, and has often been made by others in Socialistic 
publications. It was grounded likewise upon the assump- 
tion that laws are made and administered in the interest 
of capital alone, and can therefore have no binding force 


upon labor. 


Similar arguments were used by Giovannitti in his 
guarded statements at Carnegie Hall, New York, to prove 


that the reign of Sabotage is certain to come and highly 
to be desired, 


“since,” to quote the summary of his speech in the 
New York Sun, “the caurts had forbidden the boycott 
and picketing, since they threatened with the electric 
chair men who dared to address strikers, since in- 
Junctions against labor unions were prevalent, free 
speech muzzled and a few other things done. It was 
the surest, quickest way of bringing about the in- 
dustrial revolution which would end in the working- 
man receiving the benefit of all he produced. 

“He declared for the life of him he could not see any 
harm in the case of a subway strike for a man to 
slip in and disarrange signals, turn red for green, 
green for red, and thus demoralize the traffic. He 
did not say whether a specimen of the demoraliza- 
tion would be a train wreck. He said he was syn- 
dicalist rather than anything else and he believed in 
the workingmen seizing all productive mediums just 
as soon as they could.” (January 21, 1913.) 


No reasonable concessions of the courts, as is evident, 
would satisfy radicals of the Giovannitti, Haywood and 
Ettor type. The free speech which they demand is noth- 
ing short of license to advocate violence in its extremest 
form—any means, in short, which may bring about the 
social revolution. Socialism, in its political aspect, con- 
demns these methods as inexpedient, but approves of 
them in principle wherever they can further the cause of 
revolution. All means are good, according to its leading 
moralist, Kautsky, which promote the social revolution, 
and all are bad which retard it, not excluding the Ten 
Commandments. 

In regard to the charges made by the advocates of vio- 
lence, we certainly can not countenance their indiscrim- 
inate accusations against courts and capital, intended to 
work upon the passions of the masses and to excite them 
to rebellion; but we no less readily admit whatever truth 
is contained in their statements. 

While courts are not universally venal and corrupt, as 
Socialists picture them to be, and maladministration of 
justice is not such as to require the sweeping away of all 
existing conditions, from judge to Constitution, yet to say 
in general that rich and poor, capital and labor, have 
been dealt with impartially would be a bold assertion. 
Even the laws themselves have often been discriminating, 
and the law’s delay and circumstance have brought un- 
told misery upon the needy plaintiffs. Nothing so readily 
breeds violence among the masses as a distrust of the 
judiciary. It is this which skilful agitators seek in the 
first place to instill into their hearers. “Violence issues 
forth from our courts,” says a former district attorney, 
“when craft and finesse enter. Few people dream of the 
trails that lead in and out of our courts of justice.” How 
frequently in the past the resources of capital have in- 
fluenced legislation and court decisions all understand. 

In further confirmation of these statements we have 
the recent utterances of a Judge of the Supreme Court 
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of New York, Justice Wesley O. Howard. “All men are 
supposed to be equal before our laws,” he said to the 
alumni of La Salle Institute, “but that seems not to be so.” 
He then instanced the case of Brandt, an obscure valet, 
sentenced to thirty years’ State imprisonment for a crime 
of which the Attorney-General declares him to have been 
guiltless ; while 
“Robin, the millionaire, the alleged wrecker of banks, 
houses and homes, goes to jail for one year. Morse, 
who pyramided banks and juggled with millions, gets 
out of prison because he is sick, while the convict in 
the next cell, who stole a coat perhaps, remains there 
languishing with sickness till he dies. 

“The people are becoming impatient with these 
discrepancies in justice and they are demanding 
each day in a louder voice that there be reform. Our 
laws are becoming inadequate; they do not satisfy 
the popular conception of equal justice. The people 
clamor against the law, its delays, its discriminations, 
its inconsistencies—and they clamor with much 
reason. It is not well to scoff at the mutter- 
ings of the people. 

“Tt is well for the great jurists of the land, the 
Judges of last resort, to take heed of the temper of 
the times, unbend from their conservatism and work 
out the reform themselves, Let us not deceive our- 
selves. Something will happen. Unless the Judges 
act the people will act; if they do not resort to the 
recall they will revise the Constitution and create 
new courts.” (N.Y. World, January 28, 1913.) 


If, therefore, we ask the reason for the bitterness with 
which certain labor leaders viewed the condemnation of 
men adjudged guilty of the crimes committed by the un- 
worthy stewards of labor interests, it is, we are told, 
because they see their own fellows brought to justice, 
-while the conspirators of capital are accorded nothing but 
honor, power and respectability. Waiving the difference 
which exists between an evil directly willed, and one re- 
sulting from neglect more or less culpable, this argument 
can not be advanced as an excuse for violence; but only 
as a reason for laboring earnestly to secure a more ade- 
quate legislation and a more equal administration of it. 
Two wrongs can never make a right. 

It is important, however, that the crimes of capital be 
weighed in the same scales with the crimes of labor, 
and that the same Nemesis overtake them both. It is 
needless to enumerate the scores of industrial accidents, 
the poisoning, crippling and premature death brought on 
by the neglect of capital in providing the proper means 
of safety and sanitation where the need of them was 
sufficiently understood. Although such neglect was not 
always criminal, yet there are instances where the fatal 
results could have been worked out with almost mathe- 
matical certainty. Not infrequently the wasting diseases 
or sudden deaths due to certain manufacturing processes 
and conditions of labor could readily have been averted, 
but the remedy would have diminished to some extent 
the stream of dividends pouring into the already over- 
flowing reservoirs of wealth. Gold has proved more 
deadly to the human race than dynamite. 


It is true that in the recent labor trials partiality has 
been shown rather for the worker than for wealth. But 
the fact must be deeply impressed that it is not enough 
that justice be done in a sensational case. It must be 
constantly enforced in the interest of the most helpless 
and unknown by equitable laws and the impartial admin- 
istration of them. 

“It is not enough to make dn occasional greedy out- 
law magnate or small dealer cease his murder or robbery,” 
writes a Socialist paper, not without provocation, al- 
though in a spirit intended to frustrate conciliation in- 
stead of bringing it about, and ignoring the important dis- 
tinction we have made between an effect directly willed 
and an accident resulting from neglect not always equally 
culpable. “If the courts at Los Angeles,” it continues in 
the same vein, “had merely issued an injunction ordering 
the McNamaras to stop dynamiting, and then set them 
free, a howl of astonished rage would be going up from 
the mouth of every capitalist in America. ‘These dyna- 
miters must be severely punished as a warning to others.’ 
Quite right. And the murderous packers, manufacturers, 
railroad magnates, mine-owners, food, drink and medi- 
cine adulterators must also be punished as a warning to 
others. That might cause some of them to think a little.” 
Such sweeping accusations of capital, where the guilt 
rests only upon individuals and even then is often reck- 
lessly exaggerated, are characteristic of Socialism. But 
it is important that all reason for complaint be as far as 
possible removed. Only thus will revolution be averted. 

Perfection, it is true, can never be attained under any 
system, least of all under Socialism, where intolerance 
would reach its limit. But there is at present a universal 
awakening of the nations calling for social justice, and 
from this we might expect. the happiest results if men 
were not continually being drawn into the maelstrom of 
radicalism and class hatred, at whose white-seething 
depths are Socialism, Anarchy and Atheism. 

Upon every citizen, therefore, in this new period of 
“storm and stress,’ is imposed the duty of bravely bat- 
tling for social justice no less than of preserving his 
country from the unspeakable desolation of Socialistic 
class embitterment. To seek only to beat back the ad- 
vancing waves of radicalism, without constructing against 
them the strong barrier of industrial equity and impartial 
law, is like standing on the shore of the ocean and shout- 
ing at its thundering roll of billows to recede. The mock- 
ing tide would only bear us down and sweep along un- 
hindered in its triumphant and destructive march. 

JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, 8.J. 


‘“‘Continuity’’ Claim of Dutch Protestants 


The very serviceable device of employing two weights 
and two measures for carrying an argument finds an apt 
illustration in the claims advanced by the newly formed 
Christian Social party in Holland, for a proposed increase 
of the Government subvention of the Reformed 
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Churches. These champions of practical politics call 


attention to the confiscation and spoliation by the State 
of certain Church properties shortly after the fall of the 
Dutch Republic, and to their having been only partially 
restored at a later date. All of which refers to what 
belongs to comparative recent history, viz., the close of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the least inquisitive may feel prompted to 
inquire: What about that prior confiscation and spolia- 
tion which took place in the sixteenth century at the 
start of the so-called Reformation? 

In common with all Protestants, these partisans put 
forth, if not a new, a decidedly distorted aspect of that 
transaction. When Christianity in the Low Countries 
superseded Paganism, so they argue, the Church by pur- 
chase, as well as by gift and by bequests, acquired 
large property interests. These interests at first rested 
in the hands of the Roman Church, but later on passed 
into the control of the Reformed Church. It is quite 
comprehensible, they admit, that Catholics from their 
viewpoint look upon this transfer as a “species of rob- 
bery,” but they continue, it was no robbery at all. Those 
properties originally destined for Church purposes be- 
longed to the Christian Church, or to speak more de- 
finitely, they were owned by the various parishes and in- 
stitutions composing that Church. When, therefore, the 
Church was being “cleansed” by the Reformation, when 
in those parishes and institutions its spirit became 
dominant, neither the Church nor the parishes and insti- 
tutions thereby forfeited their right and title to the said 
properties! Such is the “Continuity” claim as regards 
Church property advanced by Dutch Protestants. 

As to the “cleansing” referred to above, all we care to 
say is, that the process had better be applied to the early 
“Reformers” in Holland, who under the leadership of 
that notorious pair, Van der Marck and Van Lumey, 
proved themselves to be as ruffianly, as lawless and reck- 
less a set as any that acted their “reforming” part any- 
where in those troublous early Reformation times. But 
in regard to the wholesale confiscation and spoliation of 
Church property in the sixteenth century, which Catholics 
denounce as robbery, and Protestants would forego call- 
ing it by that name, we should prefer to leave it to the 
fair minded to decide whether, supposing an entire con- 
gregation of Catholics went over in a body to the Protest- 
ant religion, such action would render it lawful on their 
part to carry Catholic Church property along with them. 
It certainly would not be lawful in case of a majority 
going over to deprive the minority of its legitimate share. 
A fortiori it would be decidedly unlawful, supposing the 
vast majority decided to remain Catholic, for the minority, 
and as in many instances an infinitesimal minority to 
arrogate to themselves every right and title to Church 
property. 

As happened in England and elsewhere, the majority 
of the people in Holland remained Catholic for upwards 
of a hundred years after this wholesale spoliation of 


Catholic Church property had been carried out by the 
Protestant robbers and their henchmen, who held the 
country in their grasp. The Dutch Protestant historian, 
Bilderdyk, a recognized authority, expressly states that 
the majority of the population in the Netherlands still 


| adhered to the Catholic religion at the beginning of the 
| eighteenth century. 


After the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648) at the close of the Thirty Years War, when the 
Protestant leaders broke faith with their Catholic coun- 
trymen, who since the Treaty of Ghent (1579) had 
fought side by side with them against Spain, a sys- 
tematic ostracism was put into practice against every- 
thing Catholic in every department of national life. 
When the golden age shed its lustre on the Dutch Re- 
public, when the treasures of the East and West Indies 
began to flow into the pockets of the Dutch merchants, 
and Holland attained the rank of a leading sea power, 
then, and not till then, partly under the stress of reli- 
gious discrimination, and partly through the lure of 
political, social and commercial advantage, did the 
majority of the population gradually fall away from the 
ancient Faith. : 

St. John’s Cathedral of ’sHertogenbosch, a magni- 
ficent pile, dating from the early Middle Ages, furnishes 
a case in point. It was forcibly confiscated in the early 
Reformation days, in spite of the fact that the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the city remained true to 
the Faith of their Fathers, as they still do to the present 
day. So few in number were the followers of the new 
religion as scarcely to be able to fill a narrow corner in 
the vast edifice, in consequence whereof a small section 
of the great Cathedral, as happened to others in the larger 
cities of Holland, had to be partitioned off, the space -set 
apart being provided with pews and a pulpit for the 
convenience of the handful of Protestant worshipers. 
This condition obtained for over two centuries, till the 
French ascendancy, when Napoleon, in 1806, made the 
Batavian Republic into a Kingdom, under his brother, 
Louis. Then the Catholics petitioned the Government 
of the day to have their ancient church restored to them. 
In the face of a fierce and protracted opposition they 
finally, in 1811, succeeded in recovering title, but not till 
they had consented to pay over to the Protestant Con- 
gregation the exorbitant sum of 160,000 gulden, by way 
of indemnity for the loss, assumed to have been incurred 
by the latter. Two years ago, in 1911, the first cen- 
tenary of this noteworthy re-transfer was commemorated 
by the Catholics of Holland with imposing civic and re- 
ligious festivities. The Protestant view of the wholesale 
spoliation of Catholic Church property in early Reforma- 
tion times, as compared with that of the confiscation of 
Church properties under their own control at a later 
date, may be put down as on a par with the Negro Kali’s 
African conception of the mine and thine in Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s charming novel, “Through the Desert.” 
When Stas, the boy-hero of the story, wishes to put to 
the test his black pupil’s mental grasp of justice, and asks 
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him: “What is an evil deed?” Kali answers: “If any- 
one takes away Kali’s cow, that then is a wicked deed.” 
“Excellent,” exclaims Stas, “and what is a good one?’ 
Then comes the answer: “If Kali takes away the cow 
of somebody else, that is a good deed!” The author’s 
remark, that similar views of justice are being enunciated 
in Europe, not only by politicians, but by whole nations, 
would also seem to cover the views which are cherished 
by Dutch Protestants in regard to confiscation and 
spoliation of Church property. If Protestants are the 
sufferers, it is robbery; if Catholics are the victims, it is 
merely a transfer according to law and—justice! 
NGS? 


Bergson On Man’s Endowments 


M. Bergson’s doctrine about man is none too clear. 
And as contrasts are lightsome by nature, it might be 
well to jot down here his concept of God. Comparisons 
will then be possible to the curious mind. Even though 
this will not help to a better appreciation of the savant’s 
peculiar attitude towards man, yet it will throw into bold 
relief one of the huge distortions by which his philosophy 
is disfigured. 

As we have seen consciousness is the be-all and end- 
all of the creed under.exposition. This consciousness 
arose in supra consciousness (“Creative Evolution,” p. 
261). Free, undetermined, indeterminate, unmeasured, 
immeasurable supra-consciousness sent it forth and gave 
unto it its own characteristics. It was not created, this 
stream. Creation as generally understood is a medieval 
bogey. All philosophical ideas save Bergson’s are. 
Everything, he says, is obscure in the idea of creation if 
we think of things which are created, and a thing which 
creates. There are no things; there are only actions. 
The automatic and_ strictly determined evolution 
of the well-knit whole (the world) is action, which is 
unmaking itself, and the unforeseen forms which life 
cuts out in it represent action that is making it- 
self. Now, if the same kind of action is going on every- 
where—I simply express this probable similitude when 
I speak of a centre from which worlds shoot out like 
rockets in a firework display—provided, however, that 
I do not present this centre as a thing, but a continuity 
of shooting out, God, thus defined, has nothing of the 
already made; He is unceasing life, action, freedom. 
Creation, so conceived, is not a mystery; we experience 
it in ourselves when we act freely (“Creative Evolution,” 
p. 248. See also p, 247). In other words creation is 
action making and remaking itself, and God is a con- 
continuity of shooting out. 

A philosopher who places man’s all holy Creator so 
low cannot. be expected to put a high value on man’s 
gifts. Nor does he. True, he grants man a soul, a 
little rill from the stream of universal consciousness. 
However, according to him, this soul is not a thing. It 
is a movement, not one, yet not manifold; an action, a 


force, and can create itself. It is fluidity, mobility, per- 
petual change, a succession which does not involve 
separation between a before and an after ;—-continuity 
(durée) whose indivisibility constitutes its substantiality. 
It is like a melody whose notes follow one another in 
such a manner that the melody, as such, is indivisible 
(Educational Review, January, 1912, pp. 4, 8, lo, 
etc.). This soul may or may not be immortal. Prob- 
ably it is; but as yet there is no proof of this (Inter- 
view with Hermann Bernstein). Poor as our souls are, 
they are scarcely our own, for all souls, at one time at 
least, interpenetrated. 

There stand out from the soul, as from a background, in- 
telligence and will. The former embraces intellect and in- 
tuition, which are both adaptations of consciousness. The 
genesis of the intellect gives Bergson a difficulty. In 
one place he appears to suggest that it was sloughed. off 
by the wiggling stream of life. However, his persistent 
explanation is that it is formed by the adaptation of con- 
sciousness to matter (‘Creative Evolution,’ p. 270). 
This adaptation consists in a condensation, a shrinking 
of the stream (page 179). Thus arises the intellect, which 
serves the activity of life by giving cinematographic 
views of material, solid things. 
unorganized solid (page 153). It deals with it, and 
forms clear ideas of the discontinuous alone (page 170). 
Life escapes it altogether. Indeed, it is naturally in- 
capable of comprehending life (page 165). And alto- 
gether it is a mean affair, good enough for geometricians, 
butchers, bakers, candlestickmakers, and such folk, but 
quite insufficient for the poet and philosopher. 

But, in the author’s mind, the deficiencies of the in- 
tellect are amply compensated for by the virtues of in- 
tuition. This is life itself, consciousness itself, flowing 
through us. Though it is apt to be vague and fitful and 
discontinuous, yet paradoxically enough, it is the instru- 
ment of higher thought. It is superior to the intellect, 
and yet useless without the intellect. By it alone can we 
arrive at a philosophy, a real metaphysic. For it is a 
sympathy, a feeling, by which we empty ourselves of 
ourselves, enter into reality, become one with it, live its 
life, coincide with its true inwardness or unique reality, 
and become that which we know—to wit, the object—to 
such an extent that our perceptions are not in us, but in 
the thing perceived. And this is philosophy. 

One more point and man’s endowments have been 
sufficiently outlined. What does M. Bergson think of 
human freedom? Queer thoughts. Freedom is not lib- 
erty of choice. The problem thus stated is fictitious. 
Moreover, free acts, which are movements of the whole 
personality, disturbances in the whole consciousness— 
are quite exceptional even for those who are most given 


.to controlling and reasoning out what they do (“Time and 


Free Will,’ p»167). Indeed, such acts occur only in 
great and solemn crises when our decision is reached in 
defiance of all motive. Our ordinary acts are auto- 
matically determined. In their performance we are but 
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conscious automata (Ibid, p. 168). However, although 
each action taken by itself be automatic, necessary, yet 
the sum 4otal of all the acts is free. For that sum total 
is life, consciousness. And life is free, consciousness is 
free. Both are free creative action. And so there is 
free will even though each act of that will be necessary. 

Thus is man constituted. The picture is not flattering. 
Yet, it appeals to many. But perhaps the factitious 
reputation of the artist rather than the picture itself is 
the attraction. Gothamites are to be congratulated on 
their opportunity to decide this at first hand. The artist 
is amongst them, too well bred to be boisterous, but ap- 
parently none the less effective for that. His instruments 
of power are a trenchant dogmatism, and a cool assump- 
tion of superiority. They are irresistible to-day, even in 
a university hall. R. H. Tierney, s.J. 


Poland’s Plea 


The modern politician is a machinist. He can not work 
till everything is reduced to uniformity. He makes no 
account of the diversity of individuals, races, customs, ete. 
He is not as wise as were the old Roman legislators and 
rulers. Prussia’s method of assimilating Poland is a case 
in point. It sternly commands the little children not to 
say their prayers in Polish, and forbids their mothers to 
sing them to sleep with Polish songs. Solemn judges 
impose cruel penalties for these grievous offenses, but 
even baby Poland refuses to be crushed. The prayers 
continue to be said and the songs are sung as before. 
Hence much more drastic measures are resorted to. 
Polish landowners find their property confiscated and 
handed over to Prussian settlers. It is the old method of 
the English “pacification” of Ireland. At bottom it is a 
question of religion, not language. 

Against this iniquity the great Henry Sienkiewicz has 
inaugurated a crusade, which he calls “The International 
Inquiry about Prussia and Poland.” “The Government 
that acts as Prussia does,” he says, “arrays the most ele- 
mentary principles of morality against it and is guilty 
not only of a crime but a great political blunder.” 

This appeal of Poland has been heard in France at 
least ; and naturally so; for the two countries have always 
been warm hearted towards each other. But though 
heard it is not heeded. “What is the use?” exclaims one 
of the public men of France. “We are in a more wretched 
state than the Poles. In Poland it is the foreigner who 
is the oppressor. In France it is Frenchmen. The rulers 
of France are determined that no one, young or old, man 
or woman, priest or layman, shall pray in any language, 
and in case of resistance the Government simply seizes 
the churches and schools and sends their owners adrift 
on the wide world. Moreover the Prussians at least 
make a show of compensation, Not so in France.’’ Not 
a sou of indemnity is granted, and shelpless people by 
thousands, some tottering on the edge of the grave, are 
holding out their hands as beggars in foreign countries 
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that are kinder to them than their native land, of which 
they are so extravagantly fond, and, in spite of its cruel- 
ties, so inexplicably proud. Poor Poland! Poor Sienkie- 
wicz! Protests will do no good, We have heard them 
in France till we are sick at heart. They are nothing but 
empty sound and the enemy laughs at them. 

Poland recognizes that now and has resolutely taken 
the matter in her own hands. On January 30 the Polish 
members of the ‘Reichstag gave the Imperial Parliament 
of Germany a blow such as it has never received before 
in all its history. They had introduced a measure con- 
demning the expropriation of their lands as irreconcilable 
with the spirit of the Empire, and when Dr. Lisco scorn- 
fully replied that it was none of the Empire’s business, 
but a pure internal affair of the Kingdom of Prussia, the 
coalition they had formed in view of such a reception of 
the Bill administered a rebuke of want of confidence in 
the Government by a crushing vote of 213 against 87. 
It is a forerunner of other battles. The whole world will 
say: “Well done, glorious Poland. You have taken the 
right way to bring the oppressors to their senses, and you 
deserve ultimate and complete victory for your centuries 
of unrequited heroism.” 


Good Example 


The Newark Monitor calls attention to the effective 
manner in which the late Father Healy of Lakewood 
used to teach his parishioners to take an active interest 
in Catholic weeklies, and by that means to educate them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of something better than the 
empty and dangerous stuff furnished by the daily press. 
Every Sunday he urged his congregation to purchase the 
diocesan publication even though it were necessary to 
curtail the offering in the collection in order to do so—a 
necessity, however, which never arose. He went further, 
and called their attention to some article or editorial 
which was especially worthy of perusal. He was thus 
not only elevating both the moral and the mental tone of 
his people to a much higher plane than that occupied by 
the people among whom they lived, but was helping the 
circulation of the paper. 

While it is a pleasure to chronicle this well deserved 
endorsement of our excellent friend the Monitor, it may 
not be out of place to cite another instance of the same 
kind of apostolic enterprise in connection with AMERICA. 
A recent article of ours on “The Vigilance Committees” 
which have been organized in New England for the pur- 
pose of warring against vice, was read from the pulpit of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Del., by Mgr. Lyons, 
the Vicar General. He not only commented upon it and 
commended the plan of campaign which it explained, but 
had the article published in a Wilmington evening paper. 

The Catholic papers would rejoice if they had friends 
like Mgr. Lyons and Father Healy all over the country. 
Surely there is no reason why their example should not 
be imitated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Retirement of Maura 


Maprip, January 6, 1913. 

All that could be said of the intense emotion, the pro- 
found alarm, and astonishment, which was produced 
throughout all Spain by the withdrawal of Don Antonio 
Maura from political life and the leadership of his party, 
would be far beneath the reality. I believe the descent of 
a hostile army on our shores, or the outburst of a 
triumphant revolution would not have been more start- 
ling. The Republicans abandoned themselves to extraor- 
dinary manifestations of satisfaction. The more thought- 
ful and orderly people did not conceal their distress. The 
attitude of both friends and enemies emphasized a sufh- 
ciently evident truth—that the hopes of the country, the 
maintenance of existing institutions, the triumph of law 
and order, were synthesized in this austere and upright 
man, distinguished and brave, who has become the butt 
of revolutionary hatred, threats, and calumny. 

Nevertheless, what has come to pass was entirely logi- 
cal. For three years Spanish politics have been on dan- 
gerous ground. The Liberal party, which assumed 
power in October, 1909, allying itself with the revolu- 
tionaries and Ferrerists, has since followed no rule but 
that of temporizing with the foes of altar and throne, 
playing into their hands, and encouraging them by poli- 
tical favor. So it was under Moret, who was President 
of the Council from October, 1909, to February, 1910. 
So things continued under Canalejas. And such is the 
tenor of political methods under Count Romanones. 
Money of the municipalities has been given to subsidize 
“lay” schools and Republican centres. ‘For many politi- 
cal offices and employment at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment Republicans have been preferred to Monarchists. 
Every excess of speech and writing of the undisguised 
foes of the existing order; the most destructive and anar- 
chical propaganda; the vilest campaign against Maura, 
Lacierva, and the Conservative party, as well as against 
the King, the country, and the army, has never been met 
even with a protest on the part of the Government. 

At the same time, the actual administration of the coun- 
try, which is in the hands of Liberals and so-called Demo- 
crats, could not have been more disastrous. Every day 
new positions have been created, with no other purpose 
or use except to reward the friends of the Ministry, or 
other political. personages. This maladministration has 
reached the limits of the most scandalous immorality. It 
would be easy to give facts which would astonish the 
world. This state of things has been continued by hin- 
dering the exercise of the royal prerogative in changing 
the Ministry. 

At the close of 1912 the political atmosphere was 
cleared by the confirmation of the treaty with France, 
and the voting of the budget. But Count Romanones, by 
a stroke not unusual with him, induced the monarch to 
express his confidence in the Government and his desire 
that it should continue, and this without consulting the 
leader of the Conservatives, or of any other political 
group. There was nothing left for Maura but to resign. 
He could not approve of the disastrous policy, nor take 
partin it. The old constitutional succession of party gov- 
ernment having been broken three years ago, and the 
Liberals having adopted in practice an anti-monarchical 
policy, the cooperation of the Conservatives became im- 


possible and absurd. Neither the action of the Crown, 
preventing his return to power, nor the fear of a revolu- 
tion, nor the veto of the Republicans has had any in- 
fluence on Maura’s decision. Perhaps what pained him 
most was the attitude of the Conservatives themselves. 
It is true that the Conservative party amongst us here 
in Spain represents what is most sane and solid, most 
vigorous and distinguished in public opinion; but it rep- 
resents also what is most apathetic, passive, and egoistic 
in our country. The Conservatives are benevolent and 
religious people, who set their tranquillity and well-being 
above everything else. They are supporters of the mon- 
archy and public order, but on condition that this cost 
them nothing. Though rich and powerful, they seldom 
contribute to the support of a moral and religious press. 
If they hear that a revolution is started, and houses and 
churches are being burned, they shut themselves in, re- 
double their vigilance, and wait for the reestablishment 
of order by the army, or the civil guard. They have done 
practically nothing to counteract the audacious and vile 
campaign against the head of their party, although all 
the means of influencing public opinion are in their hands. 
Maura.saw this, and it must have been a strong motive 
to write his letter of renunciation. Is his determination 
final? No one can say. He is a strong and serious char- 
acter, and not liable to yield to caprice. His party has 
determined to recall him to its leadership; and all Spain, 
while approving of his action and its motives, is formu- 
lating the same petition. If Maura refuses, we are facing 
a national crisis, the outcome of which it is impossible to 
foresee. NorBerTO TORCAL. 


[Since the receipt of this letter Maura has reconsidered 
his resignation. Ed. AmMertca.] 


The Curé of Loigny 


Paris, January 25, 1913. 

A priest has just died, who,.some forty years ago, was 
called upon to act a heroic part in the tragedy of the 
Franco-Prussian war. The Abbé Theuré, who was 
buried on January 15th, in the crypt of the church he 
built at Loigny, had, on account of his advanced age and 
infirmities, been forced to retire from active work. He 
died at an out of the way place, in the Department of 
Eure et Loire, but, as was right and fitting, his remains. 
were brought back to the village with which his name is 
so closely connected, for even in his retirement Abbé 
Theuré remained the Curé of Loigny to his grateful 
countrymen. When, in 1870, the victorious German 
Army invaded Central France, the parish priest of 
Loigny found himself in the thickest of the fray. Loigny 
was alternately occupied by the German and by the 
French troops, and the Curé’s presbytery was filled to 
overflowing. From scraps of conversation that he heard 
from his German guests and from his own personal ob- 
servations, Abbé Theuré was able to give valuable in- 
formation to the French General, Barry, who was march- 
ing on the village of Loigny. When, on December 2d, the 
battle began, the Curé sought out the most helpless and 
infirm among his parishioners, and conveyed them to his 
house. The wounded were brought to the church, and to. 
insure, if possible, their safety, with an old napkin and 
a bit of red cloth, he made an ambulance flag and, climb- 
ing up the steeple, he fixed it with his own hands, on the 
highest point. During the battle he remained under fire, 
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moving to and fro, in the thickest of the fray, to carry 
away the wounded and to rescue the women and children 
who remained in the burning houses. Even the German 
officers received his remonstrances, and more than once 
he was ‘able to be of service to his unfortunate country- 
men by his timely interference. 

The battle of Loigny, one of the most bloody encounters 
of that terrible winter, was made memorable by the 
heroic attitude of the Pontifical Zouaves, commanded by 
Charette, who was himself under the orders of General 
de Sonis, an eminent leader and a fervent Catholic. After 
the battle, Abbé Theuré’s house was filled with wounded 
soldiers, whose sufferings were increased by the bitter 
cold, for during the night snow had fallen heavily on the 
frozen ground. Early on December 3d, General de 
Sonis, who had spent the night on the frozen ground, 
was carried into the presbytery. Abbé Theuré never for- 
got the sight. “I seem to see him now,” he used to say, 
“pale as death, his face and clothes covered with snow 
and frost. With much difficulty he was undressed and 
laid on a bed in my room.” One of his legs was frozen, 
the other so grievously wounded that on December 4th 
it became necessary to amputate it. Sonis only remarked, 
when informed that the operation was necessary: “God’s 
will be done. Doctor, do what is necessary, only leave 
me leg enough to ride and serve my country.” The Curé 
assisted at the operation, during which the general, who 
had been given an anesthetic, prayed aloud, or gave or- 
ders to his men. 


A strong friendship sprang up between the general 
and the priest, whom Sonis used to call, “my good 
Samaritan,’ and among the horrors of those days of 
nursing the Abbé Theuré learnt, with patriotic pride, how 
the Papal Zouaves had honored the banner of the Sacred 
Heart during the battle. This banner, embroidered by 
the Visitation Nuns of Paray-le-Monial, was given to 
the Zouaves; it was displayed in front of the army at a 
critical moment. General de Sonis, perceiving that some 
of his men belonging to the regular army, were loth to 
march forward, appealed to the Papal Zouaves to lead 
the advance, and to encourage the wavering troops. He 
picked out three hundred among them to follow him; out 
of these 198 were killed, and ten officers out of fourteen 
were mortally wounded. 

The banner of the Sacred Heart was entrusted to M. 
de Verthamon; then, when he fell, to the two Bouilles, 
father and son, and when these, too, were grievously 
wounded, to a Zouave named Parmentier, who saved it 
from falling into the enemy’s hands. The wounded 
bearers of the banner, the Bouilles and young Verthamon, 
were, like their general, carried to the presbytery of 
Loigny, where, as soon as Madame de Sonis discovered 
her husband’s whereabouts, she hastened to rejoin him. 
The Curé worked day and night among his wounded 
guests ; their misery was great, but owing to his initiative 
provisions were sent to Loigny by some charitable persons 
at Chartres. “The devotedness of this priest is beyond 
all praise,’ wrote General de Sonis. “Day and night he 
is in the ambulances. He gives all that he possesses, he 
gives himself. He saves our bodies and our souls, we 
only exist owing to the alms that he procured for us.” 

To the general’s great joy, the good Curé said Mass in 
his room on the feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
“The Curé’s devotedness is incomparable,” wrote Madame 
de Sonis, who, during three months slept on the ground, 
close to her husband’s sick couch. | 

The memory of the battle of Loigny and of the scenes 
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of horror and heroism, in which he had played a part, 
never left the Abbé Theuré. After the war was over, he 
set to work to rebuild the village and its church, and 
conceived the happy idea of making the new edifice a 
memorial church, where the bones of the heroic dead 
should Test in the shadow of God’s sanctuary. General 
de Sonis, who died the death of a saint, on August 15th, 
1887, was, on September 22d, brought to Loigny, and 
Abbé Theuré presided at the ceremony. Upon the gen- 
eral’s coffin lay his sword, his decorations and the blood- 
stained banner of the Sacred Heart, and close by knelt 
the dead soldier’s eight children, four of his sons wearing 
the military uniform. Upon the tomb, by the general’s 
own wish, the following short inscription was engraved: 

Die XXII Sept., 1887—in spem vita—hic depositus 
est—et requiescit—Miles Christi Gaston de Sonis—Gen- 
eral de division né le 27 Aout, 1825—décédé le 15 Aout, 
188%7—Priez pour lui.” 


A little more than a year ago, General de Charette’s 
body was laid in the crypt of Loigny by the side of his 
brother in arms; now the devoted priest, the friend of 
both, has, in his turn, gone to receive his reward, and his 
mortal remains have been brought to rest in the church 
that owes its existence to his zeal. 


He never sought notice or honor, and when the war 
was over he quietly resumed his labors as a country priest. 
But his name had become a household word among his 
countrymen. The Pope bestowed upon him the title of 
Monsignor, and the dignity of apostolic protonotary, and 
the anti-clerical Government of France, for once, recog- 
nized the services of a priest and gave this true patriot 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

On January 15th, the Abbé Theuré’s mortal remains 
were buried, with due honor, in the crypt of Loigny, 
where he sleeps his last sleep close to his friends, Sonis 
and Charette. 

Cope. © 


_ Austria-Hungary and the Catholics of Albania 


In discussing the Balkan question and its solution, the 
press has indulged quite freely in sharp criticism of Aus- 
tria~-Hungary’s interests and claims in the Balkan States. 
Most of these criticisms betray a lurking national or reli- 
gious prejudice that hinders the formation of a clear 
and impartial judgment of the question. That this asser- 
tion is not unfounded, will appear clearly if we consider 
the nature and history of the Austro-Hungarian Pro- 
tectorate, and what is the condition of the Catholic Church 
in the Balkans in consequence. Since Albania, the pre- 
sent bone of contention of the other States, profited most 
by the Protectorate, we will confine ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the advantages the Church received in this 
State. Space will not permit a consideration of each 
State, but we may assert that similar conditions, as in 
Albania, prevailed in the others also. 

France and Austria were the first European Powers to 
enter into closer relations with Turkey. (Ctvilta Cat- 
tolica, Aug. 29, 1902. “II protettorato religioso dell Aus- 
tria-Ungheria in Turchia.”) Both Governments primarily 
endeavored to procure religious freedom and security for 
the Catholics under Moslem rule. France procured these 
quietly without bloodshed, but for French Catholics only 
or for those dependent upon her, whereas Austria-Hun- 
gary obtained the desired end only after centuries of 
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fighting, but she extended the benefit to Catholics of all 
nationalities living on Turkish soil. 

The Protectorate is the outcome of a series of treaties 
between Turkey and Austria-Hungary. These are: (1) 
The treaty of Vienna in 1615 between the Emperor Mat- 
thias and Sultan Achmed I; (2) The treaty of Con- 
stantinople between Leopold I and Mechmed IV, 1681; 
(8) The treaty of Karlowitz between Leopold I and 
Mustafa II, 1699; (4) The treaty of Passarowitz. be- 
tween Charles VI and Achmed ITI, 1718; (5) The treaty 
of Belgrade between Charles VI and Mustafa, 1739; (6) 
The treaty of Sistov between Leopold II and Selim III, 
1793, 

In the above named treaties the Turkish Government 
was made to assume the two following obligations: (1) 
The Sultan grants Catholics certain rights; (2) He per- 
mits the interference of Austria-Hungary whenever these 
rights have to be modified, increased or protected. The 
Protectorate in consequence implies an assumed duty on 
the part of Turkey, which it must fulfill as long as the 
other contracting party does not relinquish its rights. 

The nature of the rights accorded to Catholics is learned 
not only from the above treaties, but also from the Fir- 
mans and Berats (edicts of the Sultan in behalf of in- 
dividuals and institutions), from the Emrnami, or in- 
structions of the Grand Viziers. to the Governors of the 
various provinces, from the Turkish laws concerning the 
Catholic Church, the first of which were enacted in 1856, 
and finally from the customs of the different localities in 
the realm. 

All rights granted to Catholics may be grouped under 
the following heads: 

(1)—Religious freedom. “Members of the Catholic 
Church may not be offended, molested, persecuted or 
punished for their religion.” (Imperial patent of the 
Sultan, 1856.) 

(2)—Freedom of the clergy in the exercise of their 
ministerial duties. ‘Catholic priests, religious, Jesuits 
(sic) may not be oppressed or offended.” (Treaty of 
Constantinople and Karlowitz, art. 13.) 

The Austrian Ambassador has a right to demand of 
the Sultan a Berat or recognition by the State of the ap- 
pointment of any archbishop or bishop. In the Treaty of 
Vienna the secular and regular clergy were granted the 
right of acquiring property on Turkish territory, with 
leave, however, of the Sultan. 

(3)—Freedom of public worship. Treaty of Vienna. 
In places where there is an exclusively Catholic popula- 
tion religious processions are permitted. To what extent, 
however, these rights are actually acknowledged is quite 
another question. Thus, for instance, the ringing of 
church bells is not permitted even to-day, without im- 
perial leave. 

(4)—Freedom in the erection and restoration of 
churches. (Treaties of Vienna and Karlowitz.) This 
freedom, when it comes to practice, is limited to those 
districts or city quarters where only Catholics reside. 
The erection of new churches requires the Sultan’s per- 
mission, their restoration or repair may be made with 
leave from the Governor. 

(5)—The right to build Catholic schools. 
perial leave is also required. 

(6)—Recognition of Catholic marriage and of the 
right of Catholics to inherit property. In some cases de- 
cisions are left entirely to the bishops. 

(7)—Exemption from taxation for all Catholic clergy. 
This respects their property and houses, and includes 
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exemption from duty on wine and all necessaries of life 
imported from foreign countries. 

All these concessions are not restricted to foreign Cath- 
olics, but apply equally to Catholic subjects of the Sultan. 
That a foreign Power is permitted to watch over them, 
does not imply any diminution of the Sultan’s authority, 
since the Protectorate considers only religious interests, 
and in nowise excludes the recognition of State authority 
in all other matters. For Austria-Hungary the Pro- 
tectorate means no political advantage for territorial ac- 
quisition, and trade advantages are excluded. It implies 
a moral duty which Catholic Austria-Hungary has taken 
upon herself in behalf of the oppressed Catholics of 
Turkey. We do not deny that Austria may have hoped 
to gain politically also by assuming this responsibility, 
but the treaties themselves primarily respect only reli- 
gious conditions. 

In considering the advantages which the Church has 
reaped from the Austro-Hungarian Protectorate we will 
do well to consider Albania, where it was chiefly exer- 
cised. Since the death of the national hero, Skanderbeg, 
in 1467, and the surrender of Scutari to the Turks, in 
1479, this once flourishing land has rapidly fallen into 
decay.. Thousands of Catholics were forced into 
apostasy, whilst some few managed to elude their perse- 
cutors by adopting Turkish names and customs, and 
practicing their religion in secret. The Mirdites and a 
few tribes in the highlands and the plains of the North 
retained the old faith. The number of Catholics was so 
reduced that to-day there are but 120,000, whereas the 
Mohammedan population is now 1,100,000. The Fran- 
ciscans deserve the highest praise for their work in sav- 
ing the Catholic religion from utter extermination; no 
sacrifices, not even death, prevented them from seeking 
out their Catholic countrymen, whom they instructed and 
assisted as well as they could. . 

The secular clergy was completely exterminated and 
remained so for several centuries. It was only in the 
seventeenth century that the long vacated episcopal sees 
of Albania were again filled. The bishops and a few 
native priests, who had received their training from the 
Propaganda, led a truly heroic life, amidst hardships of 
every kind. When the Franciscans were no longer able 
to attend the entire field of labor the Holy See. and the 
Bishops of Albania enreavored to meet requirements by 
training native clergy for the work. In 1841, several 
Jesuit Fathers from Sicily arrived in Scutari. Mer. 
Guilelmi immediately offered them the direction of the 
proposed seminary. As Austria promised her protection, 
it was now accepted and opened in 1842. But Moham- 
medan fanaticism destroyed the building in 1843, and 
expelled the Fathers. It was only after the Crimean 
War that Turkey, yielding to Austrian and French de- 
mands, finally granted the Catholics of Albania greater 
freedom. 

In 1856, Bishop Topich, of Scutari, effected the return 
of the Jesuits. On August 15, 1855, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, made an agreement with the Holy 
See, and promised an immediate contribution of 8100 
florins for a new seminary, and a yearly subvention of 
3,000 florins. The Turks again destroyed the building. 
This time the Austrian Consul asked for protection in 
the shape of several battleships, and order was quickly 
restored. The.Governor gave the Jesuits 1,600 ducats for 
the damage they had suffered. In 185% permission’ was 
granted by the Sultan for the re-erection of the seminary 
which was solemnly opened in 1859. Austria kept her 
promise, faithfully supported the seminary, and with 
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considerable outlay even enlarged it. Had she done noth- 
ing else, she would, nevertheless, deserve undying thanks 
from the Catholics of Albania. 

To understand what a boon this seminary was and is 
for Albania, we must first realize how great was the lack 
of priests, and how terrible the abandonment of the poor 
Catholics. This seminary has supplied Albania with four 
archbishops, a bishop, and many zealous priests, of whom 
about one hundred are now actively engaged in seven 
dioceses. Besides assisting the secular clergy, Austria 
has helped .the Franciscans in the erection of schools and 
in educating their younger members for the Albanian mis- 
sions. The secular and regular clergy engaged in 
parochial work receive each a yearly salary from the 
Austrian Government of at least 600 kronen. Moreover, 
Austria built, at her own expense, the present archbis- 
hop’s palace, and the Cathedral of Scutari. Fifty years 
ago Mass was celebrated only in private dwellings, or in 
the open air; to-day, thanks to the Austro-Hungarian 
Protectorate, even solemn processions are held in the 
streets of Albania’s capital. 

Turkey never contributed as much as a penny towards 
the erection of Catholic schools, whereas Austria’s sub- 
ventions made possible the first Catholic public school in 
Albania as early as 1862. Up to the present Albanian 
priests and teachers have instructed the youth almost ex- 
clusively in the Albanian tongue. In 1877 the College of 
St. Francis Xavier was founded and entrusted to the 
Jesuits. Studies are conducted, not in German, as one 
might have expected from the many charges brought 
against Austria of political selfishness under the guise of 
zeal for religion, but in Albanian and Italian. The pupils 
of both these institutions receive their entire education 
at the expense of Austria-Hungary, and the most gifted 
are sent abroad by her for further development. 

As the capital, so other cities and even villages, have 
received, through her, their Catholic schools. In addi- 
tion to these there are in Albania an orphanage, con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers; several girls’ schools, 
conducted by Sisters, and several hospitals, conducted by 
the Sisters of Mercy, all of which are either partly or 
entirely dependent upon Austria for their very existence. 
What difficulties the founding and maintenance of all 
of these institutions met, and still meet, can be realized 
only by one who knows from personal experience what 
an amount of procrastinations, delays, annoyances, sus- 
picions and wearisome red tape are brought into service 
by Turkish officials whenever Christian rights are con- 
cerned. 


In the immediate neighborhood of Scutari stand the 
venerable ruins of an ancient shrine of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, also called Our Lady of Scutari, a place 
of pilgrimage still highly honored by the Albanians. In 
1884, 1894, and even in the spring, 1912, there suddenly 
appeared edicts from the Governor forbidding anyone 
to visit the ruins. No reason for the strange action was 
assigned. The Austrian Consul secured the withdrawal 
of the prohibition each time, in 1894 going the length of 
applying telegraphically to the Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador in Constantinople. 

Since 1884 the Jesuits have labored with considerable 
success among the poorer classes by their flying missions. 
Repeatedly Turkish officials endeavored to stop their 
work, by forbidding them to preach, or by otherwise ham- 
pering them. One missionary was even thrown into jail. 
In all these cases Austria’s representative successfully 
procured for the molested parties full freedom of exer- 


cise in their labors. The Turks readily make promises, 
but they need some one on hand who reminds them con- 


tinually that they made them, and who sees that they 
fulfill them. 


In 1888, Father Pastore, a young Jesuit missionary, 
was foully murdered by a Mohammedan. Had the Aus- 
trian Consul not appealed to Constantinople no action 
would have been taken against the murderer at all. The 
guilty one, strange to say, was acquitted, but the protest 
had the effect that no one hereafter made an attempt 
on the life of a Catholic priest. Many private individuals, 
clergy and lay, know of repeated instances in which Aus- 
tria’s representative helped them out of serious difficul- 
ties and molesting conditions, and not unfrequently in 
cases where no direct infringement of religious rights 
was concerned. It is a well known fact that in Turkey, 
on all occasions of public disturbance, the Christians are 
the first who are blamed, and thrown into prison. If no 
rich friend is at hand to bribe the officials the poor un- 
fortunates often lie in prison for months before they 
receive a trial, and if found guilty a much severer pun- 
ishment awaits them than the Mohammedans. On many 
such occasions Austrian Consuls procured juster treat- 
ment of the accused from the Turkish authorities. In 
recent years Catholic priests were repeatedly arrested as 
political disturbers or enemies of the Government, mostly 
on false suspicions. In each case Austria secured their 
release and full freedom. 


In November, 1912, when the war was already on, 
Turkish troops fell upon the Christian village, Kukli, took 
captive the parish priest, Don Miedia, and carried him, a 
prisoner of war, to Scutari. Immediately the Austrian 
Consul demanded and secured his release. Similar cases 
might be adduced indefinitely, all of which prove that 
Austria, though she might have done more, or have done 
it better at times, still was fairly mindful of the duties 
she assumed in assuming the Protectorate. Had Austria 
been fully mindful of the political advantages of the 
Protectorate, she would not have seen the estrangement 
of the Catholic highlanders of Albania, nor witnessed 
their sympathies pass from her to the schismatics of 
Montenegro. King Nicholas knew better than she how 
to seize the proper moment and to win the warlike clans 
by supplying them with weapons against the common 
enemy, the Turk. Recent events, however, have opened 
the eyes of many thinking Albanians, who now perceive 
what Montenegro’s and Servia’s real intentions were, 
and what position they hold in regard to the Catholic 
Church. Whatever Austria’s critics may say of her ne- 
glect in exercising her protectorate, this at least is certain: 
Whatever the Catholic Church has in Albania to-day she 
has in no small measure solely because of Austria~-Hun- 
gary’s Protectorate. What has Italy, Austria’s great 
rival in Albania, done for the Catholics of Albania? Her 
sole achievement is the erection of a godless school in 
Scutari, so vile that the Archbishop of Scutari found it 
necessary to forbid Catholic parents, under pain of ex- 
communication, to send their children to it. 

If Albania receives autonomy, the Catholics will be a 
small minority against the Mohammedans, who will un- 
doubtedly exercise their inborn hatred of Christianity, a 
religious duty with them, unless Austria~-Hungary or 
some Catholic power assumes a Protectorate over the 
Catholics. From the foregoing sketch of conditions in 
Albania we must at least admit that a cessation of the 
Protectorate will be highly detrimental to the Church. 


RICHARD KARLINGER, S.J. | 
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Eat A National Vanity 


Only a few weeks ago the Sage Foundation Report on 
educational conditions in the forty-eight States of the 
Union administered a sharp rebuke to the national vanity 
that inspires many Americans to proclaim ours as the 
“sreatest school system in creation.” Late in January an 
army man of excellent repute and of high station in the 
military establishment of the country voiced the convic- 
tion that a spirit of braggadocio has been bred in the 
average American, due to statements made in school his- 
tories that the American as a soldier is ahead of every- 
body else in the world. 

“It was during an address delivered in Washington that 
Brig.-Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, U. S. A., spoke thus 
plainly. His theme was the unpreparedness of the coun- 
try for war or for an emergency requiring any extended 
use of troops. “We are without a mobile army,” said 
Gen. Edwards, “which could be used in case of sudden 
war. We could not train the citizen soldiery which would 
have to be recruited short of a year. No one doubts the 
ability to make soldiers out of the citizens of this country, 
but it cannot be done in a month or in six months.” 

And then he referred to the reason of the impression 
common among our people that our untrained citizens 
can be relied upon offhand to meet efficiently any emer- 
gency which may arise. “At the beginning of all our 
wars,” he claimed, “the untrained troops have always 
proved ineffective and inefficient, and yet our school his- 
tories have been issued year after year teaching the youth 
of the land the falsehood that we can lick all creation.” 
Nor is Gen. Edwards content with the simple statement 
of his contention. He thus particularizes in his charge: 


“Tn all the school histories the children have been 
taught that our ‘Revolutionary soldiers, without ex- 
perience or training, won great victories over the 
seasoned British troops; they are taught that the 
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same class of troops whipped the English soldiers in 

the War of 1812, and so on through all the wars.” 
There never was such rot put into the form of his- 

tory. Our fighting in these wars was pitiable and the 

conduct of the raw and untrained troops, with one or 

two exceptions, was disgraceful. We were beaten 

in every battle in 1812 with two exceptions, one of 

them fought after the war closed and our capital and 

public buildings were burned, The same thing came 

near happening again after Bull Run.” 


The lesson may not be a palatable one, but it certainly 
is a salutary one. Its moral, too, is applicable in other 
contingencies of the social and industrial life of the coun- 
try quite as radically as in the point so strongly em- 
phasized by the speaker. 


Dr. Flick on Eugenics 


Dr. Laurence L. Flick of Philadelphia recently deliv- 
ered a lecture on Eugenics, the second in the extension 
course arranged by the Philadelphia Board of the Cath- 
olic Summer School of America. The lecture deserves 
more than a passing notice. No subject could have been 
more opporttine and no one was better qualified to discuss 
it than the distinguished physician, who is an acknowl- 
edged leader in the world’s crusade against the ravages 
of tuberculosis and whose sympathies are naturally with 
whatever movement is directed to the physical and moral 
improvement of his fellow-men. The lecture was a clear- 
cut analysis of the entire subject of Eugenics, which he 
treated historically in its various relations to physiology, 
morality and State legislation. How far the system or 
theory of the eugenists is commendable or acceptable and 
to what extent it fails partially or absolutely, are ques- 
tions which Dr. Flick has answered with an accuracy of 
statement and a logical acuteness that are strikingly 
illuminating. He deplores the fact that modern eugenists 
leave a very important consideration out of their philos- 
ophy, and that is “They ignore religion, they ignore Christ, 
and they seek to build up a system of eugenics upon a 
materialistic platform.” He points out that Christian 
civilization has its roots in the eternal truths revealed by 
God and draws its nutrition from God’s Word through 
religion. “Deprive it of its proper food and supply it 
with nutriment from the brain of man only and it will 
soon wither and droop.” Legislators in several States of 
the Union are passing hurried enactments at the bidding 
of Eugenic societies or under the hallucination that the 
unqualified acceptance of the latest fad marks a new rev- 
olution of the wheel of progress. Such as feign to see in 
State legislation a remedy for the specific ills which 
eugenists would eradicate from humanity should be slow 
to recommend some of the practical measures which have 
been recommended by eugenists, such as the limitation of 
the size of families, the enactment of more liberal divorce 
laws, the abolition of marriage and the sterilization of the 
feeble-minded, thte insane and the degenerate, which, as 
Dr. Flick says, are in conflict with the teachings of Chris- 
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tianity and of sound philosophy. Part of Dr. Flick’s 
lecture will appear in the first number of the February 
issue of the Catholic Mind. For its clear, calm, concise 
and logical discussion of Eugenics, the paper should be 
read-and pondered over by all who are interested in this 
live question. 


Again the ‘‘Immediately Useful’’ 


We note from a news paragraph which recently filled 
space in a New York evening paper that one of our hon- 
orable City Fathers has presented to the Board of Alder- 
men a resolution proposing a still further innovation in 
the already crowded subject program of the public 
schools. He sees no reason, he explains, why in this day, 
when the “practical and useful” hold such attraction for 
progressive educationists, a course in stenography and 
typewriting should not be added to the curriculum of the 
common schools. Proficiency in these two arts, the New 
York Alderman pleads, will fit a boy or girl for a position 
more elevated than the drudgery of unskilled manual 
labor and one that will be fairly lucrative as a starting 
point for a future career. 

We presume there will be little attention paid to a re- 
newed warning that educational training ought not to be 
measured merely by its helpfulness towards future wage- 
earning. The “immediately useful” has so gripped the 
minds of many men busy with educational reform as to 
blind them to the very apparent unreasonableness of most 
of their latter day projects regarding elementary schools. 
But surely men who fain would be educational leaders 
ought to recognize the folly of opening new paths to the 
already overcrowded fields in which those wander who 
are too proud to do honest labor and who are mentally 
unfit for aught else. 

Stenography is a tool; it is invaluable as such, but its 
usefulness depends upon the minds of the owners. It 
requires the sources of language behind it. It requires a 
trained mind, a trained intelligence. It is not enough 
nowadays that a boy or girl merely knows the signs of 
shorthand or the keyboard of the typewriter. They who 
will achieve success in the use of such proficiency must 
know English, too, and punctuation and the art of phras- 
ing and of sentence construction; they must have the in- 
telligence that comes from mental training. The days 
spent in elementary schools are few enough and short 
enough for that thoroughness of work which must be the 
foundation of such training without crowding into them 
a senseless group of odds and ends to distract the child 
mind and render it unfit to make anything its own. 

One is tempted to express the wish that our reformers 
might take to heart a delicious story told by Dr. Rouse, 
who will be remembered in New York for his visit to 
Columbia University last summer. Speaking to the 


Teachers’ Parliament assembled in the buildings of the | 


London University early this year, he told how the de- 
mand for “practical subjects” reached its reductio ad 


absurdum in a note from a parent once received by him. 
“I should be much obliged to you,’ wrote an up-to-date 
father, “if you would allow my son to drop his English 
and his Scripture, which will be of no use to him in his 
future career.” 


A Wireless Story 


“The manager of the Metropolitan Opera House has 
warned the holder of box 507 that grave complaints have 
been made about him. It seems that he and his friends 
attend the opera regularly and listen so hard that often 
not a note reaches anybody else in the audience, and even 
Caruso, when in his best voice, can be heard only by 
snatches in the loudest passages.” 

No, we cannot say from what New York paper we 
quote the above. In fact, we do not believe any New 
York paper would publish it. The very office boy would 
perceive its absurdity. But make the manager of the 
Opera House the Austrian Government; box 50VMa 
Jesuit college; the opera, wireless telegraphy, and even 
among the best papers some will be found to tell how the 
Austrian Government has warned the Jesuit colleges to 
desist from tapping its wireless despatches. Some- 
times these never reach Vienna at all, and when they do 
get there, they are in a mangled condition! And the 
public will believe the story. 

But putting aside physics and the laws of waves propa- 
gated from a point, one may ask what is the use of inter- 
cepting a wireless despatch to a Government, if it is never 
to reach its destination? As a rule, such a message is 
valuable only if it reaches its destination to influence the 
Government’s decisions. But perhaps the Austrian Jesuits 
are too simple to grasp so profound an idea. 


St. Martin in a Protestant Cathedral 


When will wonders cease? The latest is the proposed 
dedication of one of the chapels in the new Protestant 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine to St. Martin of Tours. 
Quite recently another chapel in the same cathedral was 
dedicated to St. Columba, the monk of Iona. Another 
monk is now to be honored in St. Martin. Perhaps we 
shall next see a chapel of St. Brigid. What motive or 
purpose lies back of these dedications we can only sur- 
mise. Perhaps they are intended as an argument in stone . 
to reinforce the contention that the Anglican Church is 
really a branch of the Church Universal. But if the 
Church Universal, which by the promise of Christ can- 
not err in her ex cathedra decisions regarding faith or 
morals, has through its official head declared Anglican- 
ism to be heretical and not a live but a dead branch, then 
by the admission of Anglicans themselves, who do not 
deny this quality of inerrancy to exist in the Universal 
Church, the argument in stone will be as weak as the 
argument on paper. Or perhaps the new chapel’s dedi-. 
cation to St. Martin is in atonement for the destruction 
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of the great basilica of St. Martin which was built at 
Tours in the thirteenth century and was the centre of 
great national pilgrimages until 1562, the fatal year when 
the Protestants sacked it from top to bottom, destroying 
the sepulchre and the relics of the great wonder-worker, 
the object of their hatred. Or do the church authorities 
who preside over the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
believe that St. Martin of Tours may be selected as a 
typical representative of the Gallican Church, a name 
which once stood for resistance to the so-called encroach- 
ments of Rome, and deemed itself practically self-suff- 
cient and autonomous? If such be the case, the choice 
of St. Martin’s name is unfortunate. A chapel to St. 
Martin will not perpetuate the story of a division which 
never existed. Guibert, Abbot of Gembloux, who lived 
for a time in the monastery of St. Martin of Tours, 
writing of a famous church of France dedicated to te 
Martin, said of it that it was a church subject to the 
Church of Rome alone and under the authority of no 
other earthly or ecclesiastical power whatever. Soli enim 
Romane subjecta ecclesia, nulli alti est vel terrene vel 
ecclesiastice obnoxia potestati. 

The American branch of the Anglican establishment, 
if they are looking for a title that will justify their claim 
to church autonomy independent of Rome, have not been 
happy in naming the new chapel after St. Martin. 


Religious Education Advocated 


Need of religious education of the young to safeguard 
the nation was urged by the Rev. Flavel S. Luther, Dee 
President of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in his 
address before the Episcopal Club at Boston, on January 
9”. President Luther said that foreign-born children are 
surpassing American born children in scholastic work, 
both in preparatory schools and in colleges; they are 
eager to become true Americans and they are working 
hard to learn everything about this country that the 
schools and colleges can teach them. “They must, how- 
ever,” he said, “be given a religious education to supple- 
ment their scholastic training. It is the duty of the clergy 
and the laity to gather them into the churches and interest 
them in church life. Their religion must be taken care 
of or disaster to the country will ensue. In regard to the 
college student, his religious education concerns the 
future of the nation. It is the salvation of civilization.” 

If President Lither’s words as reported in the press 
be read carefully it will be seen that he does not explicitly 
advocate the teaching of religion or religious teaching in 
the class-room. As the head of an Episcopalian college, 
President Luther might be deemed an upholder of a sys- 
tem of education that goes hand in hand with religion. 
But his present utterance seems rather a bid for greater 
efforts on the part of Episcopalians to capture the chil- 
dren of unsophisticated foreigners and win them over 
from the Church to heresy. If that can be accom- 
plished by settlement workers in their rounds through 
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the districts of the unlettered immigrants, by lay readers 
or teachers in Sunday schools or meeting places, then 
they may shortly pass on their charges to the Sunday 
schools, and the next generation will see the little ones 


transformed into staunch Episcopalians who may act as 


so many decoys to capture their simple brethren. 

Dr. Luther can scarcely mean that the Episcopalians 
must care for the Episcopalian children of the immigrants 
for the simple reason that such an article does not exist. - 
We may, however, accept President Luther’s declaration 
in favor of religious teaching at its face value, and set 
down the distinguished educator as another advocate of 
the importance of religious training in the education of 
the young, whether in Sunday schools or in the numerous 
secular and private schools of the country. 


A Theatre Panic 


A London special to the New York Tribune says: 


A. H. Woods, the well-known New York theatrical 
manager, who is now in London, and who sails for 
home on Saturday next, predicts within six months 
one of the greatest theatrical panics America has ever 
known. He adds: 

“Tt would not surprise me if before long half the 
theatres on Broadway were turned into automobile 
garages, where people will store their cars while en- 
joying the evening at picture palaces. 

“<The whole trouble is that there are too many 
theatres in New York, and no plays to put in them— 
that is, no successes: At the present time there are 
only four real successes in New York, and there are 
sixty-eight theatres.’ ”’ 


There are panics and panics. Most are harmful; but 
such a panic as is here foreshadowed would be most use- 
ful in the interests of both morals and economics. 


Guardians of Liberty! Attention! 


The Bishop of Ontario met his synod the other day 
and, of course, made an address. He began by congratu- 
lating Mr. Borden on his naval policy, and grew warm in 
denouncing a Canadian-built and Canadian-manned navy. 
He then went on to express his satisfaction at the defeat 
of the Liberals in the general election and made an ex- 
cellent panegyric of the present Prime Minister. Having 
said his say on Canada, he crossed the ocean in spirit, 
and drew a gloomy picture of England groaning under 
the double tyranny of Socialists and Suffragists. He 
announced that having been a Home Ruler, he had 
changed his mind and now stood with Protestant Ulster. 
He reassured his clergy with regard to the much talked 
of war between England and Germany, which, he de- 
clared, could not take place. How he reconciled this with 
his praise of Mr. Borden’s emergency gift he did not 
condescend to explain. The synod breathed more freely 
as the Bishop foretold with all the weight of his apostolic 
authority that the Balkan troubles will not develop into 
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a general European war; and threw out its chest when 
he came out strong for imperial federation. The right 
reverend gentleman, after digressing to say a few words 
about the wickedness of the world and to throw cold 
water on the reunion movement, closed his speech amid 
thunders of applause. 

Here is something worthy of the attention of General 
Miles, Admiral Baird and the other Guardians of Liberty. 
It is true that it all happened in Canada; but Ontario is 
not so far away, and there is not much difference be- 
tween bishops there and bishops here. If a bishop there 
dictates politics to his synod and through them to his 
people, what will not bishops do in this land of free 
speech. Caveant Consules! Let Miles and Baird see to 
it! It belongs especially to them, because the Bishop of 
Ontario is a Protestant Bishop. Should a Catholic 
Bishop ever forget himself so far as to speak in such a 
strain—an impossible supposition !—the Consuls need not 
take the trouble to act. The Pope would attend to him 
promptly and effectively. 


——_—_« @ oe —_____ 


The proportion of really good papers in France is esti- 
mated to be from 17 to 33 per cent. of all those published 
in the country. 


LITERATURE 


The Personality of Napoleon. By J. Hortanp Ross, Litt.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This extremely interesting book is composed of a series 
of lectures delivered by Mr. Rose on Napoleon as “A Man,” 
“A Jacobin,” “A Warrior,” “A Lawgiver,” etc. 

As a man Napoleon retained through life the savagery as 
well as the cold, calculating feline cunning of a Corsican. 
In spite of the glamor that some of his worshippers have 
thrown around him, he was a very gross individual morally 
till the end of his days. On one occasion he had a company 
of his soldiers engage in a skirmish in which several men 
were killed just to amuse one of his mistresses who had 
arrived on the battlefield after the victory was won. 

As a warrior there is no doubt of his marvellous genius in 
war, and of his extraordinary power in working on the im- 
agination not only of his soldiers but of the nation, though 
he was leading both of them recklessly to ruin. The mad- 
ness which prompted the Russian campaign is ascribed to 
his intellectual deterioration, which well might be the case 
for one who expended so much mental energy on matters 
that had nothing to do with war. But for those who believe 
in a spiritual power ruling the world in spite of its wild ex- 
cesses, there will be no difficulty in seeing an intimate con- 
nection between his ruthless persecution of the Vicar of 
Christ and his own startling and sudden downfall. 

Singularly enough he took more pride in his success as a 
jlawgiver than in his triumphs as a warrior. The Code Na- 
poleon is indeed a marvel of simplicity and directness, but 
it is at the same time an iron cage in which he imprisoned 
la grande nation and those other States that adopted it. “Its 
symmetry,” says Mr. Rose, “is acquired at the cost of adapta- 
bility and expansion.” It is a pyramid solid and immovable. 
and not an organism that grows. In education he was a fol- 
lower of Rousseau, of whom he once said it would have 
been better for the world had he never been born. Its sole 


purpose in Napoleon’s mind was to control the mind and 
morals of France for the perpetuation of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. Women were not to be educated at all. “Their 
mothers were their best educators.” He admired the po- 
lygamy of the Orientals. The equai division of a man’s 
property among his descendants was forced on him by pop- 
ular clamor, but he foresaw that it would be the chief cause 
of the delimitation of families which is the curse of France 
to-day. 

In religion he was an unbeliever. He saw its necessity in 
government, but was foolish enough to imagine that he could 
use it simply as a political instrument. His cruel treatment 
of Pius VII is referred to by the author as a deplorable lack 
of sagacity, in its antagonism of the most sacred instincts 
which had not as yet and can never be completely obliterated 
in France or any other nation, The author gives us no de- 
tailed account of the inhumanity which characterized every 
act of Napoleon in his dealings with the venerable Pontiff, 
for it does not enter into the purview of the writer. We 
may find that in Miss Allies’ admirable “Life of Pius VII.” 
She tells the whole hideous story and one can scarcely read 
a page of her narrative without feelings of intense indigna- 
tion at the monster, who, if he had lived in pagan times, 
would have made himself a god. Mr. Rose has writen a book 
that well deserves to be read. 


The Makers of Maine. By Herperr Epcar Hotmes, LL.B. 
Lewiston, Maine: Haswell Press. 

The author, who is State Librarian of Maine, disclaims any 
pretension to be a historian. “The Makers of Maine,” he 
tells us in his Preface, is merely a grouping of several essays 
which were formerly written for the Catholic Opinion of 
Lewiston, and they are now recast and arranged so as to 
make a continuous story. Indeed, independently of the 
Preface, one would so classify the book because of its com- 
bative tone, especially when discussing the claims of Massa- 
chusetts to the territory of Maine. He regrets that the Epis- 
copalians were not permitted to keep possession of the land which 
had been ceded by royal patent to Ferdinando Gorges, be- 
cause such a juxtaposition would have restrained the fanati- 
cism of New England Puritanism. 

The essays begin with “The Sons of Eric,” and a plea for 
Maine as the “Vinland” that had been discovered by 
the sea rovers. Necessarily the account of the Catholic 
Church on ‘“Vinland” under the Vikings is meagre, and the 
real story begins with the advent of de Monts and Champlain, 
but one is tempted to ask why the Breton and Norman 
fishermen who went up the St. Lawrence as far as Tadoussac 
long before even Cartier’s arrival could not be very well 
supposed to have visited the coast of Maine. Indeed Mr. 
Holmes insisted on the ease and rapidity with which that 
journey was made when Port Royal was founded. It would 
have been of interest also to learn something about the visits 
of the Catholic Cabots to Maine, and how Verazzano mapped 
out the coast in 1524, and how the “Mary of Guilford,” in 
1527, entered the ports of Norumbega, and how that expedi- 
tion had the good fortune of having as its chaplain a canon 
of St. Paul’s in London, “a learned man and a mathemati- 
cian,” as he is called by the historians of those days. This 
fact is important as it is in contradiction with the view of 
Mr. Holmes that the first priests who came to Maine were 
Jesuits. The canon, of course, was a secular priest. Then, 
too, there was the Franciscan friar Thevet who, according at 
least to some writers, visited a French settlement in those 
parts. The expedition of Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1585 might 
also have been noticed, for it was planned by two Catholic 
noblemen, Gerard and Peckham, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Catholic colony there as a refuge from the persecution 
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then raging in England. Moreover, was not the celebration 
of holy Mass on the beach of the Grand Manan by Father 
Biard, where young Du Pont was reconciled, prior to that 
outside the fort of Merveille? And finally, for those who 
are familiar with the adventures of that great missionary, it 
is surprising to hear him accused of lacking physical courage, 
He was accustomed to laugh at death. After telling the story 
of St. Sauveur, the succeeding chapters of the book deal with 
Weymouth’s voyage, Gorges’ settlement, the death of Father 
Rale, the troubles with Massachusetts, etc. down to the fall 
of Louisburg. 

The “Makers of Maine” furnishes very interesting reading 
and it is a pity that the proof reader was not more careful in 
his work. There are not only omissions of accents in the 
French words, but many misspellings in English, and in the 
chapter on Weymouth, the orthography of the title and of the 
text are in immediate and flagrant contradiction, On the 
whole, however, the book is full of valuable information. Mr. 
Holmes deserves to be congratulated on his work. 


Sing Ye to the Lord. Expositions of Fifty Psalms. By 
Rosert Eaton, Priest of the Birmingham Oratory. Second 
Series. London: Catholic Truth Society, 3s. 6d. : 

The first series of Father Eaton’s sermons on the Psalms, as 
some of our readers may remember, was reviewed in these col- 
umns about three years ago. The author now expounds fifty 
more of King David’s hymns of praise and supplication. With- 
out dwelling upon every verse, he seizes the dominant note of the 
Psalm, traces lightly the connection of part with part, and drives 
home a practical lesson. Father Eaton’s remarkable familiarity 
with the Bible so pervades the style of these discourses that 
his pages could hardly be richer than they are in Scriptural al- 
lusions, phrases and illustrations. His titles are felicitous too. 
Psalm LVII, “O God, my God, to Thee, do I watch at break of 
day,” for instance, is called “The Psalm of Daily Com- 
munion”; Psalm LXX, “The Hills of Help,” while the author’s 
method may be observed in the following passage from 
“Seeing Good Days,’ his sermon on Psalm XXXIII. 

“Come, children,’ call the saints, ‘hearken to us, and we 
will teach you the fear of the Lord, the beginning of wis- 
dom.’ There is such truth, such earnestness, such authority 
in their words. The ways of sin have grown weary to us, 
and we pine for the peace which comes with virtue. We are 
thus drawn to listen to them further, as the great question 
again arises, for it is but half answered: ‘Who is the man 
that desireth life? Who is the man that loveth to see good 
days?’ ‘I am of that company,’ we all eagerly reply; ‘what 
am I to do?’ And swift and almost terrible comes the 
answer: “Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speak- 


ing guile.’ Surely the answer surprises us; we did not expect. 


it; we thought there would have been words about God and 
His service. But no; most sharply the answer has come: 
‘Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile.’ ” 

Catholics who have not yet realized what a complete 
armory and what a rich treasure-trove they possess in the 
Psalter of David should read these two books of Father 
Eaton’s. To crown his work, he must now expound in a 
third series the remaining fifty Psalms. 


The Apocalypse of St. John, a Commentary on the Greek 
Version.. By James J. L. Ratton. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 

In 1906, Colonel Ratton gave us “The Apocalypse, the 
Antichrist and the End’; in 1908, “Essays on the Apoca- 
lypse.” Both studies mainly purposed to show that St. John 
wrote his Vision in 67 A.p.; that the Letters to the Seven 
Churches were predictions concerning the seven ages of the 


Church; and that the Jewish and Roman themes of the 
Apocalypse were prophecies that had been already fulfllled. 

The present commentary is an interpretation verse by 
verse. Catholic reviews, for instance, The Month (January,. 
1913), have highly commended the work as a desideratum. 
in every library. The author is deserving of commendation 
for his intensive study of so difficult and hazardous a prob- 
lem as the Apocalypse. 

In his introduction, the fundamental principles of his exe- 
gesis are set down; the key to his interpretation is given. 
One must use this pass-key in order to unlock the meanings. 
that the author finds. The “beast” is Nero; the number 
666 50 200 6 50 100 60 200, and this array corresponds. 
to the numerical values of the Hebrew letters that make up. 
the name of Neron Cesar (Nero Cesar). All this is the argu- 
ment of a worn-out form of rationalism which attempted to. 
make Nero Redivivus a scarecrow of the early Church and 
the inspiration of the Apocalypse. Colonel Ratton, of course, 
is thoroughly orthodox; and uses the numerical theory to. 
prove that the living Nero is the “beast,” and no ghost of a. 
Nero. 

The Letters to the Seven Churches are interpreted by 
Colonel Ratton as messages to the universal Church. The. 
seven churches stand for the cycle of the history of the 
Church: first, the Apostolic Church; second, the Church of 
the Martyrs; third, the Church of Confessors and Doctors; 
fourth, the widespreading Church of the Middle Ages; fifth, 
the Church of the Reformation; sixth, the present-day Church, 
of the open door; seventh, the Church of the last days. This 
interpretation was first proposed by the Venerable Holz- 
hauser, whose seven ages pretty much correspond to those 
of Colonel Ratton; it is not found in the Fathers, nor in any 
of the great Biblical scholars. Haneberg defended Ten \byels 
his work was tonsigned to the Index—most likely on other 
accounts. According to Ireneus, Hippolytus, Augustine, 
Victorinus, Bede, etc., among the Fathers; Alcuin, Ribera, 
Pereira, a Lapide, among the medieval commentators, and 
such eminent exegetes as Bisping, Krementz, Kaulen, 
Cornely, the prophecies of the Apocalypse are not yet ful- 
filed in any point—they all refer to either the eschatological | 
or the celestial Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

WALTER DruM, S.J. 


Notes for Catholic Nurses. By the Rev. Joun FLETCHER, . 
M.R.C.S.Eng. London, S. E.: Catholic Truth Society. 

This is a little book that should be in the possession of every 
young woman who graduates from our hospital training schools, 
In a dozen excellent chapters the author reminds the Catholic - 
nurse of the opportunities she has in the sick room of minister- 
ing also to the needs of her patient’s soul, and of the numerous 
ways in which she can be “the right hand of the priest, as well” 
as of the doctor.” It is sometimes in her power, for instance, 
to obtain the Sacraments for those who would otherwise die 
without them; she is occasionally privileged, by promptly con- 
ferring Baptism, to open Heaven to a new-born babe whose life - 
seemingly was meant to last only long enough for that; she can 
calm the anxious by enlarging on the healing properties of Ex- 
treme Unction: she can elicit from the dying, in the absence of ~ 
a clergyman, an act of perfect contrition that will enable them tous 
make a good end; she can tactfully teach her patients that there 
are worse evils than physical pain; she can show them how to . 
place God between their sufferings and themselves. Father 
Fletcher also explains briefly the theology of the Sacraments, 
and tells the nurse how to assist the priest when he administers 
them. Translations are added of the ritual prayers and some acts 
and aspirations for the use of the sick are suggested. The price - 
marked for the book is one shilling, but in this country the cost - 
will doubtless be nearer fifty cents. W. D. 
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Betrachtungen iiber das heiligste Herz Jesu fiir Priester, 
von Dr. Freprrico SANTAMARIA PENA. Aus dem Spanischen 
uberstezt von Professor Dr. theol. Emir Weper. Innsbruck: 
Felician Rauch. 55 cents. 

During the Eucharistic Congress held at Madrid in 1911 the 
German pilgrimage, consisting mainly of priests, was welcomed 
within the ancient Moorish city of Granada by its archbishop, 
Don Jose Meseguer y Costa. As a memento the zealous prelate 
bestowed upon each of his guests a copy of this book, which had 
not as yet been translated into German, remarking that it de- 
served to be most widely spread and could not fail to augment 
the flames of love in the heart of every priest and make of him 
a truly evangelical worker in the apostolate of the Sacred Heart. 
This praise, as we can judge from the present German transla- 
tion, is not exaggerated. The little work combines thorough 
theological knowledge with warmth of feeling, zeal for the 
propagation of God’s Kingdom upon earth and adequate literary 
expression. What gives it particular value is its recognition of 
the social questions of the day and of the duties they impose 
upon the priest. Pastors who remain inactive in the present 
social crisis so intimately connected with religion, he describes 
as “traitors to their incomparable mission and to their divine 
vocation, generals who forsake their army and turn their backs 
upon the foe.” In view of the great poverty of the masses, it 
must more than ever be considered the duty of the priest, he 
strongly insists, to deny himself and to retrench all “personal 
extravagance that he may contribute more largely to the common 
good and devote himself entirely to a life of zeal. The love 
which will enable him to accomplish this he should, therefore, 
constantly draw from that source of all love, the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. eelsle 


Twelve Catholic Men of Science. Edited by Sir Bertram 
Winpit, Sc.D., F.R.S., etc. London: The Catholic Truth 
Society. 

The men of science whose brief biographies are given in this 
book, correspond to a period of four centuries and a half. The 
first is Thomas Linacre, born in 1460: the last, Thomas Dwight, 
who died in 1911. The lives are all well written by such well 
known men as Sir Francis Cruise, Father John Gerard and Dr. 
James J. Walsh. Sir Bertram Windle himself contributes two. 
It is an excellent book for school libraries and may be read 
with profit by educated people who have the idea that a good 
Christian can not be really scientific. Directors of studies 
should make a note of the book. They will be glad to have 
done so when the time to order premiums comes round once 
more. 


Minor Orders. By Rey. Louis BACcUEz, SS, Sic Lows: 
B. Herder. $1.25. 
The object of this work is to supply young candidates with 
a manual that may help them to make a suitable preparation 
before being admitted to minor orders, The work is divided 
into three parts: doctrinal, ascetical and liturgical. The first 
part contains a clear exposition of the doctrine on minor 
orders, their meaning, importance, excellence and the powers 
attached to each of them; the second, which is the largest 
part of the work, presents to the young candidate several 
subjects of meditation, peculiarly suitable to the stage of 
preparation in which he is; the third part makes him ac- 
quainted with the rite of ordination. What we admire most 
in this book is the constant use that the author makes of 
Holy Scripture, of the works of the Fathers and of the 
teachings of the Doctors of the Church, with the effect that, 
by drawing from such sources, he appeals directly and 
strongly to the mind and heart of the reader while at the 
same time he gives him an object lesson how ecclesiastics 
should make use of the treasures of knowledge stored up in 


the works of the Church’s writers. But we cannot agree with 
the author in all that he says in the fifth meditation concerning 
the consequences of an ordination badly received, for it is the 
opinion of almost all theologians that the graces forfeited at the 
time of ordination can be obtained later when the required dis- 
positions are present (see Tanquerey, “De Sacramentis,” n. 62). 
The chapters on the study of the Holy Scripture and those in 
which the author applies to the life of a priest the functions 
attached to minor orders are particularly interesting as one of 
the considerations drawn from the lives of the saints and other 
servants of God, such as St. John Chrysostom, St. Martin, St. 
Aloysius and Ven. M. Olier. Fe FP: 


Old Homes of New Americans. By Francis E. Crark. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

As Dr. Clark is President of The Christian Endeavor Society 
and one of the founders of The Guardians of Liberty there is a 
special interest in scanning this book. Its purpose is to give 
Americans an idea of the immigrants who come here chiefly from 
Austria-Hungary. On the whole he finds them excellent acces- 
sions to the population, and in very strong language reproaches 
ignorant Americans who speak of them with contempt. It is a 
pity, however, that Dr. Clark does not rid himself of his religious 
bias. Thus in speaking of the Bohemians he insists again and 
again upon the persecutions which the Protestants of that country 
were subjected to in the times of the Reformation, but when 
running rapidly through the history of Poland he says not a 
word, as far as we can see, about the unrelenting warfare which 
is still raging against that Catholic country, not indeed in the 
Austrian section of it, but in the territories which are subject 
to Prussia and Russia. All that is serenely omitted, but he does 
not hesitate to call attention to what he assures us is a fact, 
viz: that Henri de Valois, the French King of Poland signed 
reluctantly an agreement guaranteeing equal rights to non-Catho- 
lics. “He soon tired of his bargain and five months later ran 
away from Cracow and escaped to France. His brother, the 
murderer of Protestants, had meantime died.” The book 
will be very suggestive for Protestant proselytizers in 
America. 


It is very pleasant to read in the North American Review 
for February, 1913, a scathing criticism of that very objec- 
tionable Irishman George Moore in connection with his 
latest book, “Hail and Farewell”; the “Hail” signifying his 
return to the Emerald Isle and the “Farewell” his departure, 
which, wetrust, will know no return. “Tf not admirable,” 
says the reviewer, “George Moore is amusing. He went to 
Ireland somewhat expectant that so important an arrival 
would be met with a brass band and proper festivities, but 
Ireland had heard no rumors that he was a great prophet. A 
large part of his book is given over to the startling discovery 
that the Roman Catholic religion is incompatible with litera- 
ture’; moreover, “there are parts of the book as frankly in- 
decent as Rabelais. He grossly insults that most estimable 
lady Mrs. Meynell,” and is nasty in his treatment of Francis 
Thompson, “It is not a deep book,” the reviewer adds, “nor 
is Mr. George Moore’s culture at all awe inspiring, though 
at times he has the air of proclaiming it so. He never by 
chance mentions a writer, or thinker, or painter with whom 
the average reader is not perfectly well acquainted, and his 
wit is the outgrowth of his ill temper with his friends and 
his inability to get on with other men.” 


The London Times, reviewing some recently translated works 
of August Strindberg, the mad Swedish author, wisely observes: 
“Tt is right for the layman to know that soap and water, and 
plenty of them, are good for the skin, and why; it is not good 
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for him to be presented with a work on skin disease as an en- 
nobling work of literature. In the same way, any one with a 
tendency to sex-obsession or persecution-mania may be the better 
for knowing what is wrong with him and how he may get his 
mind clean. The normal mind cannot be the better for being 
dragged through a minute analysis of such uncleanness, such 
wretchedness, as are to be found in the three autobiographical 
books before us. ‘An American critic,’ we read in one of the 
introductions, says ‘Strindberg is the greatest subjectivist of all 
time. Certainly neither Augustine, Rousseau, nor Tolstoy have 
laid bare their souls to:the finest fibre with more ruthless sin- 
cerity than the great Swedish realist.’ But we do not praise— 
grammatically or ungrammatically—the old lady in the ‘hydro’ 
because her description of her ‘symptoms’ is more vivid and 
particular than any we have heard before. We leave the room, 
And to all who are not professional healers of mind or body the 
study of such books as ‘Inferno’ or ‘Legends’ must be, for all 
their ‘ruthless sincerity,’ as disagreeable as the drawing-room 
talk of the hydro.” | 


Ginn & Co. have out a revised and augmented edition of the 
“Guide to the Study and Reading of American History,” which 
three Harvard Professors, Edward Channing, Albert Bushnell 
Hart and Frederick Jackson Turner have prepared. The book 
begins with good chapters on the “Status of American History” 
and on “Historical Methods” and has many practical counsels for 
teachers. The bibliography is so copious that the volume is more 
than 550 pages long. A serviceable index is provided. The 
compilers have neglected, however, to indicate the authority and 
value of the authors they name and in bringing the work down 
to 1912 seem to have admitted considerable matter that is of 
little permanent value. 


The good that the London Catholic Truth Society is doing 
with its penny pamphlets is never allowed to flag. Among its 
recent publications are Rev. A. B. Sharpe’s erudite paper on 
“Mysticism”; F. M. Capes’ account of Gemma Galgani, the Tus- 
can ecstatica who died but ten years ago; Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb’s tilt with the “Eugenists” on “The Question of the Feeble- 
Minded”; Felicia Curtis’ “Cross of St. Oran,” a story of the 
days of persecution; the Church’s “Greater Songs of Praise,” in 
Latin and English; some good Communion thoughts in “Christ 
and the Children,’ by E. M. H.; and Mgr. Benson’s cheering 
little talk on “Optimism.” 

Benziger Brothers too, have out a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of the Bishop of Trenton’s convincing pastoral letter 
on “The Christian Church.” 


In “The Home Book of Verse” by Burton Egbert Stevenson, 
the delightful poem which begins with 

“Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring time of the year,” 
is attributed to Denis Florence McCarthy, whereas it belongs 
to “our.own Denis” as Frank Foxcroft calls Denis A. McCarthy, 
who is on the staff of the excellent Sacred Heart Review. It is 
a regrettable mistake, of course, but “our Denis” has so many 
good things to his credit that he needn’t worry. However, it 
ought to be easy to correct the error by insertihg an erratum 
slip. 


Hungary began the year 1913 with a new Catholic Magazine. 
It is written in the Magyar language and bears the title Magyar 
Kultura (Hungarian Culture). A staff of forty-eight priests and 
laymen, all men of learning, experience and social standing 
in Hungary, has been secured for the new publication. Two 
Counts, thirty Doctors and five Jesuits are included in this num- 
ber. In addition the services of seventy contributors known as 
excellent Magyar writers, is assured to the new venture. It gives 
to Americans an exalted idea of Hungarian faith and Hungarian 


culture. The scope of the magazine is to cover the scientific, 
social and religious field, and its articles are written in a style 
that will appeal to educated readers. The first issue opens with 
an introductory essay, “The New Bud’—we hope that it will 
flower and ripen into fruit! A series of “Studies” follow, upon 
the Church and National Unity, the Church and Science, the 
Problem of Criminal Law and upon Darwinism. Another section, 
entitled “Shield and Sword,” contains short editorials defending 
religion and attacking error and prejudice. Under the heading 
of “Reviews and Criticisms” is presented a discussion of articles. 
appearing in the current numbers of Hungarian, German, French 
and English Catholic periodicals, together with extensive book 
reviews. The number closes with a “Diary” of contemporary 
events and a brief Student’s Supplement for high schools, col- 
leges and universities. The magazine is published by the Apos- 
tolic Press Co., Budapest, district VIII, 20 Haraszky Street. Its 
subscription price is 12 kr. or $2.40 a year, and it appears on the 
fifth and twentieth day of every month. 


Speaking in the House of Representatives in favor of the pro- 
posed Greek Temple Memorial to Abraham Lincoln, in answer 
to the arguments against the plan, Congressman McCall, of Mass- 
achusetts, said: 

“As to the fitness of this work, it is said that you are going 
to erect-in memory of Abraham Lincoln a Greek temple. But 
what would you have? Would you have an Egyptian obelisk? 
Would you have a Turkish mosque? Would you have a Gothic 
or Romanesque chapel? Or would you have an American sky- 
scraper? We must have some type, and by common consent, 
there has been no type better fitted for this purpose than that 
shown by the marvellous conception of the Greek. Although but 
few traces of the architecture of the Greeks have survived the 
hand of the barbarian and the tooth of time, yet when we come 
across some of these marvellous columns, we stand enthralled in 
wonder. There is nothing more beautiful in architecture than 
the column of the Greek. Would we speak scornfully of this 
Capitol in which we now are as a Greek temple? What build- 
ing in the world is more decorated with the Greek style of archi- 
tecture than this? The Greek column speaks. It illustrates dig- 
nity beauty, simplicity and strength. However the soul of 
Abraham™Lincoln might have been chiseled in its making, as 
he came finally to be, every one of those elements was seen in his 
character. 

“Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this memorial because of its 
site upon the banks of the Potomac. It will be upon a spot over 
which the eyes of Lincoln used to look longingly and yearningly | 
toward that part of the Union which he was trying to keep as a 
part of our common country. It will have across the way the 
home of the great Confederate general, now the cemetery of 
thousands. of brave heroes, and it will be a memorial precisely 
in keeping’ with his character. So I say this memorial in the 
fitness of its location, in its character, and in the unique fame 
which it shall commemorate will wait a long time, I believe, 
before it shall be equalled by any other memorial raised to the 
memory of man.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Vocations. (Women.) By Rey. H. Hohn. 
Art. By Ernest Hello. 50 cents. 

Catholic Truth Society, London: 

Sing Ye to the Lord. By Robert Eaton, 
Nurses. By Rey. John Fletcher. 1s, 

B. Herder, St. Louis: 

The History of the Popes. 
XI.) 
$2.25. * 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Personality of Napoleon. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 
Old Homes of New Americans, 


$1.75; Life, Science and 
8s. 6d.; Notes for Catholic 


From the German of Ludwig Pastor. (Vol. 
$3.00; Betrothment and Marriage. By Canon De Smet. (Vol. I.) 


By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


By Francis E, Clark. $1.50. 
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Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 


Our Lady in the Church. By M. Nesbitt. $1.50. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
The Crock of Gold. By James Stephens. $1.25. 


The Sentinel Press, New York: 


oon of St. Joseph. From the Writings of Ven. Peter \Eymard. 35 
ents. 


Latin Publication: 
Frederick Pustet, New York: 


Organum Comitans ad Proprium de Tempore a Vigilia Pentecostes usque 
ad Deminican ultimam Post Pentecosten. Dr. Fr. X. Mathias, 


Pamphlets: 
Catholic Truth Society, London: 
Optimism. By Mgr. Robert H. Benson; Christ and the Children. By 
1D) H.; The Greater Songs of Praise. (In Latin and English.); The 
Cross of St. Oran. By Felicia Curtis; Mysticism. By Rev. A. B. Sharpe, 
M,.A.; Gemma Galgani. By F. M. Capes; The Question of the Feeble- 
Minded. By Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 1 penny each. 


EDUCATION 


Prof. Hanus’ Report on New York’s Schools—The School 
Desk Doomed—New Booklet of Memory Gems 


The Committee on School Inquiry of the Board of Estimate 
of Greater New York announced, January 24, the main features 
of the preliminary report made to them by Professor Paul H. 
Hanus, chairman of the committee of experts who have for 
months back been investigating the school system of the city. 
The report declares the schools of New York to be seriously 
defective and recommends sweeping changes, amounting to com- 
plete reorganization, in order that they may be adapted to meet 
more closely the needs of the great majority of the pupils. Many 
of the shortcomings listed in the preliminary paper submitted 
to the Committee on School Inquiry were long known to the 
members of the Board of Education, Commissioner Churchill 
President of the Board since February 3, admits, and efforts 
were being made to secure changes in the system which has 
superinduced them. Whether the present opinion Of experts will 
hasten these needed changes time will tell. 

The school officials, no doubt, realized the bigness of the task 
confronting them, and impelled very probably by the modern 
idea of “efficiency experts” they long ago called Professor Hanus, 
of the Educational department of Harvard, and a recognized 
authority in school systems and management, to aid them in the 
thorough investigation of conditions here in New York. Ex- 
plaining the plan of inquiry as he carried it out, Professor Hanus 
declared that “its purpose was constructive throughout.” He has 
not failed, he adds, to appreciate the merits of the system now in 
vogue, but since the chief purpose of the investigation was con- 
structive criticism “we have devoted ourselves more particularly 
to such defects as we have been able to point out, and to sug- 
gestions and recommendations for removing or minimizing them.” 

A threefold aim was ever kept in view during the investigation: 
it was sought to ascertain the facts needed for the purpose in 
hand, to verify the facts and conclusions based on them, so far 
as time and opportunity permitted, and to admit into the find- 
ings of the committee investigating no statement unsupported by 
facts where facts were needed. The scope and details of the 


long-drawn out inquiry instituted by the Harvard expert were 


restricted to the following heads: Elementary Schools, Voca- 
tional Schools, High Schools, the Board of Education and Local 
School Boards. Eleven associates named by Professor Hanus 
and approved by the Committee on School Inquiry were as- 
signed to pursue the investigations thought necessary in the 
special phases under these heads. These men were drawn from 
five of the leading universities of the country, two of the largest 
school systems, two well known schools, and the Bureau of 
Municipal Research in a neighboring city. The findings of these 
associates will be made known to the public, the Committee on 
School Inquiry announces, from time to time, together with Pro- 
fessor Hanus’ summary of each individual report. The paper 


published January 24 is an introduction to the entire report and: 
appears under the title “The Report as a Whole.” 

In this Professor Hanus explains in detail how the inquiry 
has -been pursued: “The method of the inquiry has been statis- 
tical, inspectorial (personal inspection by members of the staff), 
comparative (comparisons of New York City’s schools and school 
system with those of other cities), and experimental, so far as 
reliable experimental or scientific methods are available in edu- 
cation and could be employed: and we have made much use 
of conferences with officials and members of the teaching and, 
supervisory staff.” 

The work of the investigators, it is claimed, has been thoroughly 
done, certainly it has put the city to a very considerable ex~- 
pense. No doubt its findings will prove useful to those with 
expert knowledge of the intricate details of the administrative 
and supervisory systems which have been cumbersomely built up. 
about the development of the schools of Greater New York. But 
we venture the opinion that the ordinary reader will find in. 
the summaries thus far made public little that he has not known 
a long time ago. However, the report will be helpful in one way 
at least to the average citizen interested in a fair return for the. 
outrageously heavy burden of taxation the city is called upon to 
bear for its common schools. Plainly the statements are made. 
that the public school system of New York City is seriously de- 
fective, and that it needs thorough reorganization in regard to. 
its administration by the Board of Education; in the generabk 
system of supervision, helpful cooperation under leadership should 
replace bureaucratic control; the quality of teaching, in the ele- 
mentary schools, at least, in general, is not good; the courses 
of study for elementary schools and for high schools, need 
thoroughgoing revision, and flexibility should replace rigidity in 
their administration; in arithmetic New York City pupils are 
markedly inaccurate, although fairly speedy, but the average. 
standing is low. 

It scarcely needed the elaborate processes of the expert body. 
to confirm most of us in the conviction that the common schools 
of the city were not efficient in securing the primary results 
looked for in elementary training, but the singularly complete 
vindication of popular sentiment which the report provides will 
help, one may trust, to a speedy betterment of conditions. 

Among the conclusions arrived at in the “Report as a Whole” 
and the recommendations made for immediate change are several 
which are likely to arouse controversy, but which, considering 
conditions as they are to-day, most men eager for the best re- 
sults will cordially welcome. The report includes these among 
its recommendations: “Corporal punishment, restricted to ap- 
plication by the principal, should be permitted; the elementary: 
school course should be reorganized to make it a six year unit, 
with alternate courses of two years, leading to high school, to. 
commerce, or to the trades; high schools should be limited to. 
1,500 pupils and should offer parallel courses leading to college, 
to industry, and to the trades.” 


“Progress” in education—at least one Western exponent of 
that many-sided ideal—has discovered _ that another familiar 
feature of our school-rooms is doomed and must go. A certain 
Professor E. O. Sisson, speaking at the annual Multnomah 
County Teachers’ Institute, in Oregon, declares that the school 
desk is an enemy of health and directly responsible for many ‘of 
the ills of children. The use of “the cast iron, rigid, regimental 
seat of to-day,” explains this latest apostle of school progress, 
“Gs wrong in principle, because it compels children to sit cramped 
and still when they should be free to move about in the school- 
room inanatural way. Doctors will tell you that the sitting posture 
too much used, is sure to result in organic disease, particularly 
of the circulation.” 

One wonders what the up-to-date manufacturers of school 
furniture will have to say to the Oregon teacher’s blast. Those. 
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‘of us who went to school in the era of the long backless mon- 
strosity which served us in more primitive school days will 
recall the joy of children’s hearts over the introduction of the 
neat single or double desk, forerunner of the present day im- 
proved accommodations. And we all know the featured adver- 
tising of school furniture men proclaiming the merits of the 
desks in use in this year of grace, as “easy, restful and permitting 
the natural posture” little folks should be allowed to assume in 
classrooms. What shall one say when experts differ so ex- 
‘traordinarily? 

We are inclined, however, to question the judgment of Pro- 
fessor Sisson. One may rightly doubt whether the experience 
he may have had in school work has taught him wisdom. It 
requires no very vivid imagination to fancy results were his plan 
to be followed in the wontedly large classes of an elementary 
school. “In place of desks,” he says, “we shall have benches 
and tables and chairs, and the children will not be pinned down 
to a seat, but will move about as they study and recite and work.” 
Surely there must have been a special Providence safe-guarding 
us older folks in our school days, else how did we manage to 
escape the multiplied “enemies of health’ which modernists are 
daily discovering and reforming in school ways. 


The importance, the necessity rather, of a retentive memory in 
educational training clearly justifies the practice, now in vogue 
in many schools, of introducing some exercise in memory work 
‘as a part of the routine class drill in English. Commonly enough 
students are required to commit to memory each day from ten 
to twenty lines of verse. To meet an evident need in such a 
practice some one of the Faculty of St. Ignatius College, the 
School of Arts of Loyola University, Chicago, has pub- 
plished in a meat and cheap booklet a selection of poems that 
can be learned readily, pleasantly and profitably by students in 
the earlier years of High School. Under the title “Memory 
‘Gems, a Book of Verse for Memory Lesson,” the booklet forms 
No. 1 of the Loyola Series of English Classics to be issued by 
the Loyola Press (1076 West 12th Street, Chicago, Ill.) con- 
nected with the University. 

The selections comprise some of the most popular and beauti- 
ful short poems in the English language and quite fill the purpose 
of the compiler: to choose poems containing thoughts that appeal 
to the mind of the young; whose expression is vigorous, musical 
and spontaneous; and whose moral is elevating and ennobling, so 
that the mind and the heart may be trained together. Apparently 
the booklet satisfies a definite want in Catholic High Schools, 
since we are informed that a first edition was practically ex- 
hhausted within a few weeks of its publication. 


MEN OLe 


ECONOMICS 
Our View of High Prices Confirmed 


It is very pleasant to see how all the world is saying now what 
we said more than three years ago on the subject of high prices. 
We expect to see any day in a metropolitan newspaper an inter- 
view with one of the highly paid professors of political economy, 
who will not be deterred from proclaiming our theory as his 
own, although for three years he has been shouting that high 
prices were due to the increase of gold. The professor of 
political economy is rarely a man of practical experience. He 
reads his textbook and talks about it vaguely to his class; but 
he does not open his eyes to observe the facts occtirring every 
day in the world of trade, and if he did observe them he would 
hardly be able to read their meaning. Hence his uselessness, 
notwithstanding the fact that newspapers consult him. 

The professor of political economy will change his tune be- 
cause he will see that the practical men of finance are telling 
him that the supply of gold is below what the trade of the world 


requires, rather than above it. We may as well get a clear con- 
cept of the relation of a gold supply to a corresponding volume 
of trade, and how, if the former be fixed, the latter has a maxi- 
mum which cannot be exceeded without causing a crisis. It is 
said that on Pitcairn Island the whole currency amounts to 
twenty-five shillings or so. Trade among the one or two hundred 
natives is carried on by means of barter, the twenty-five shillings 
being used principally to settle balances which barter can not 
satisfy. If after making up accounts John Young finds that 
Samuel Christian owes him three shillings and six pence and on 
looking over Samuel’s goods, sees nothing that he wants, Sam- 
uel must get hold of three shillings and six pence out of the 
twenty-five shillings of island currency, either directly or in- 
directly and hand it over to John, But it may happen that Peter 
Nobbs in his larger dealings with William Adams is using all the 
currency. If this be so all the Youngs and Christians will have 
to wait; and, should any be unwilling to do so, a miniature com- 
mercial crisis would arise. The same rules, though on a larger 
scale, govern the operations of trade in a single country like our 
own or throughout the world. These consist chiefly in bartering, 
not direct as in primitive peoples, but indirect, that is to say, 
in A’s paying his debt to B by means of C’s debt to him, to 
which formula all operations in strictly commercial exchanges 
and discounts can be reduced. But there are balances to settle, 
and for this gold is required. The greater the volume of trade, 
the larger will be these balances and the amount of gold they 
call for... There is another element to be considered. A given 
sum of gold can settle only a certain number of balances, and 
it must circulate before it can be used to settle another set of 
balances. Hence time comes into the reckoning, and the more 
widespread the trade, the greater the time required for that cir- 
culation, or in other words the fewer the balances a given sum 
of gold can settle within the limits of a given time, It must be 
noted, however, that rapid communications tend to diminish 
the value of the time factor and so to increase the efficiency of 
gold. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether their effect is 
sufficiently great to counteract that of the immense diffusion of 
trade, and it is certain that the growth of the volume of trade 
has had its full effect in taking up all the commercial poten- 
tiality of the increased supply of gold, and has outstripped it. 


At this time of the year the great banks hold their regular 
meetings, and those that manage them have a word to say to 
shareholders regarding the financial outlook. Sir Felix Schuster, 
head of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank—an amalgama- 
tion of the old Union Bank of London, one of the largest joint 
stock companies, and Smith, Payne and Smiths, one of the chief 
private banks, and, therefore, a very important concern—told his 
shareholders that “with the growing productiveness of the coun- 
tries which give Europe food and raw materials, the demand for 
gold would continue to grow. The increased extraction of gold 
might be expected to meet this demand but could do no more.” 
He held, therefore, an increase of gold reserves in money centres 
to be absolutely necessary. His view is optimistic; for many 
anticipate a falling off in gold extraction. Moreover, he viewed 
the situation from the standpoint of trade only, and acknowledged 
that an outbreak of war might complicate things more than one 
would like to say. 


Sir Edward Holden, whom we quoted a fortnight ago, renewed 
his warnings at the general meeting of the London, City and 
Midland Bank. He pointed out that the new issues of shares and 
bonds during 1912 amounted to $2,500,000,000 while the increase of 
gold was only 7 per cent. of that sum. The result of a year of 
prosperous trade in England was that the ratio of gold reserve 
to liabilities was 3%4 per cent. less than a year ago. Should 
countries go on increasing their trade without increasing their 
gold reserve, he foresaw a panic greater than that of 1907. Gold, 
he said, is becoming relatively scarcer, a point for the professors 
to meditate upon and he dwelt upon the disquieting fact of the 
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absorption of gold by India, which in the last three years has 
swallowed yp over 335 million dollars’ worth. Tel, WWE 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Eminence Cardinal Farley will sail from this city on 
February 15, with Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans and 
Bishop Gunn of Natchez, to visit Bishop Jones of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, and assist at the commemoration there of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the landing of the first bishop 
on American soil. The ceremony will take place on February 
27, in the Cathedral of San Juan, which occupies the site of 
the first church erected in the new world. The Cardinal will 
preside and the sermon will be preached by Archbishop 
Nouel of San Domingo, who was recently elected provi- 
sional president of that republic. Archbishop Blenk, who 
was formerly Bishop of San Juan, will celebrate the pontifical 
Mass. 


Bishop Walsh of Portland, Me., and the Maine Catholic 
Historical Society are already at work on the details of the 
program that is to mark the celebration of the tercentenary 
of the founding of the Church in Maine. The Church of St. 
Sauveur, Bar Harbor, will be blessed on August 6 next as 
part of the commemoration. 


Cable despatches from’ Rome announce the appointment of 
the Rev. J. A. Duffy, rector of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Cheyenne, 
as Bishop of the new diocese of Kearney created last year from 
the territory formerly included in the diocese of Omaha. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry O’Leary, of Bathurst, N. B., has been appointed 
Bishop of Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 


\ 


The recently nominated bishop of the new diocese of Kearney, 
Neb., the Rev. James Albert Duffy, present chancellor of the 
diocese of Cheyenne, was born in St. Paul, Minn., in 1873, 
attended St. Thomas College, later entering St. Paul Seminary 
and was ordained for the archdiocese of St. Paul in 1899. His 
first work was as assistant pastor of the Immaculate Conception 

. parish of Minneapolis. He left Minneapolis in 1902 to take 
charges in other parts of the state and then went to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., to assist Bishop Keane, now Archbishop of Dubuque. 


During the year 1912 the Holy Name Society in the United 
States has had an unprecedented development. From January 
1, 1912, to December 31; 1912, there were established throughout 
the United States 438 Holy Name Societies. In addition to 
these, at least 100 Junior Holy Name Societies were formed. 
Eighteen Diocesan Unions were founded. In many of these So- 
cieties the membership is from 900 down to 100 men. Te a8} 
difficult to estimate the increase of members in the ranks of 
the Society during 1912. Certainly 100,000 is a conservative 
estimate. It is gratifying to all who have the responsibility of 
souls to read these encouraging figures in the interest of religion, 


Pilgrims to Tyburn, London, will find a copy of the mar- 
tyrs’ tree of shame erected over the altar in the oratory 
which is under the Chapel of Perpetual Adoration. It is now 
a Tree of Glory, and forms a fitting canopy to the altar of 
sacrifice.. The Triple Tree is made of English oak, and lamps 
are to hang from its transverse beams. His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, has sent a generous offering to the fund 
now being raised for the preservation of Tyburn. The great 
interest he takes in the martyrs of Tyburn has moved him 
thus to make an exception to the rule which his position im- 


poses on him of not contributing to local charities. There 
were 105 martyrs who shed their blood at this London Cal- 
vary, among them the Irish Primate, Ven. Oliver Plunkett, 
Archbishop of Armagh. His death, which occurred on July 
1, 1681, closed the long series of deaths for the Faith at 
Tyburn. The name of Archbishop Plunkett appears on the 
list of the 264 heroic servants of God who shed their blood 
for the Faith in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which was officially submitted for approval to the. 
Holy See, and for which the Decree was signed by Leo XIII 
on December 9, 1886, authorizing their Cause of Beatification 
to be submitted to the Congregation of Rites. 


The Lord Provost of Glasgow, at a recent concert in aid of 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral Schools in that city, said when he was 
informed that Catholics saved the rates to the extent of £66,000. 
per annum, that it was a very foolish thing for them to do. 
This seemed, at first sight, a very callous answer from the 
Lord Provost, said Father Kelly, of Dumbarton, but he thought 
the Lord’ Provost was right. Catholics were not aliens in the 
country in which they lived. They were citizens of a free coun- 
try with the same rights as other citizens. If they had the 
duty to contribute to the school rates, they had also the right 
to a fair share of what they paid. 


A new Normal school has been opened at Frascati, near- 
Rome, for the special training of young men who are desirous 
of becoming school teachers. All the orphans taken to Rome 
after the Messina earthquake, to be brought up at the expense 
of the Pope, have been admitted to this school. The Salesian 
Fathers, who have been entrusted with the management of the 
new enterprise, report a contribution of $6,000 from the Holy 
Father to aid the school’s foundation. 


The labors of disinterested Catholics in the South have been 
crowned, after a’struggle of twenty-seven years, by the opening 
of a Catholic college for the higher education of negro youth 
at Richmond, Va. It is called the Van de Vyver College and 
is the only Negro Catholic College in America that combines 
higher academic studies for both sexes with domestic science, 
commerce, music and industrial pursuits. It has been established 
one year, and the remarkable inpouring of students from the 
day of its opening up to the present time has amply justified its 
claims for existence. The college records show an application 
list of 46 for: the automobile department, 106 for domestic 
science, 37 for instrumental music, 48 for vocal training, 61 for 
business, 271 for academic studies and 29 desirous for special 
preparation for civil service, pharmacy or a professional career. 


Malabar has lately been very much concerned in extolling 
the glory of one of its great missionaries, the Very Rev. 
Father. Boniface, D.C., the former Rector of the Apostolical 
Central Seminary which is the Alma Mater of the Malabar 
clergy. Father Boniface was born September 26, 1847, at 
Shoeffan, South Bavaria. After making his secular studies 
at Munich and Ratisbon, he entered the Carmelite Order and 
was ordained priest in 1870. In 1882 he was appointed Defin- 
itor Provincial, but Providence had reserved for him a more 
extended and more apostolic activity, for in 1884 he was or- 
dered to the Mission of Verapoly, and was made Rector of 
the Puthenpally Seminary, a very responsible post. The 
whole of Malabar looked to the Seminary for her priests, 
and hence the spiritual welfare of more than half a million 
faithful depended on his zeal and devotedness. Moreover, 
the unsettled status of the scheme of studies, the slender re- 
sources at the disposal of the Seminary (which consisted of 
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the small monthly payment of the students), and the unde- 
fined authority left with the Rector, aggravated his difficulties 
and called for the highest powers of government. Father 
Boniface proved himself equal to the situation. In 1890 the 
Seminary was placed under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Propaganda, which at once defined the powers of the Rector 
and gave the Seminary the prospect of financial support. 

Father Boniface then undertook the framing of an efficient 
course of studies. The Provincial Council of Verapoly, held 
in 1894, under the presidency of the Delegate Apostolic, drew 
up, through the inspiration of the learned Rector, the present 
scheme of studies, which was approved by Pope Leo 
XIII. The studies require a period of about eight years and 
are divided into three courses. The preparatory course of 
two years embraces classics, rhetoric, history, etc. This is 
followed by two years of scholastic philosophy and four of 
theology, dogmatic, moral and pastoral, with supplementary 
courses in Scripture, homiletics, canon law, Church history 
and liturgy. Though mapped out eighteen years ago, this 
program coincides with the one recently prescribed for the 
Italian Serninaries. Father Boniface had now a breathing 
spell to attend to the material comforts of the inmates, and 
he made new additions to the buildings already existing. 

Throughout all these years his unbounded charity revealed 
itself. In Malabar the ecclesiastical students have to be main- 
tained during their Seminary life by their own families. Not 
unfrequently, however, many among them find themselves in 
pecuniary difficulties, and they never fail to turn confidently to 
their “beloved Father.” Nor was their trust ever disappointed. 
He has also enriched very many of the churches in Mala- 
bar with fine vestments and altar furnishings. Indeed his name 
is a household word throughout the land, so much so that on 
the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of his Rectorship in 1908, he 
was greeted with a spontaneous demonstration of affectionate 
gratitude and personal veneration from every quarter. He con- 
tinued in office for four more years and resigned on the 9th of 
October, 1912. 

When he withdrew from active life he received from Rome 
the title of “Rector Emeritus.’ His numerous friends and well- 
wishers in Malabar had already recognized in him “the Father 
of the Malabar.Clergy.” Indeed more than 300 out of the 575 
secular priests in Malabar, and'130 clerics now going through 
their training in the Seminary will always look up to him as 
their Father in Christ. His name will be immortalized in the 
annals of the Malabar Church, as of one who has beef for 
nearly thirty years her greatest benefactor. 

JoHN PAtocaren, B.A. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Something of which Catholics Should be Ashamed 


“A disposition of mind which strains our forebearance to the 
bursting point,” says the editor of the Ave Maria, in the issue of 
that weekly for February 1, “is that of the Catholic person who has 
an ever-ready apology on his lips for his Faith and all things 
Catholic, and an equally ready and cringing admiration for the 
views and work of outsiders. The disposition grows out of rank 
ignorance, and is fostered by a human respect as cowardly as it 
is inane. 

“The class of Catholics ‘who like to find fault with their own 
people,—there you have them characterized, the meanest of the 
mean. Contrast with their attitude the disposition of outsiders, 
distinguished non-Catholics in all the walks of life, who are 
vying with one another in their commendation and appreciation 
of Catholic genius and Catholic activity. In the last year two 
works of apologetics for the Church have been compiled on the 
basis of just such evidence. Of course there are defects in men 


and methods and institutions, But the people who shout their criti- 
cism from the housetops are not the ones to come down and 
take up the burden and help to make things better. Let us leave 
the fault-finding and detraction to the enemies of religion, who 
are numerous and active enough. 

“The class of Catholics ‘who like to find fault with their own 
people’ has, too, an intellectual or academic wing. They are our 
‘advanced thinkers’; some of them fall under another designa- 
tion formed by Papal judgment. But, without being Modern- 
ists, these Catholics have high regard for the ‘method’ and 
‘temper’ of the heterodox and rationalistic writers, and a cor- 
responding scorn for the slow, if sure-footed, wisdom of Catholic 
scholars. This phase of the delusion is well analyzed in a recent 
issue of AMERICA, in an article called ‘A Snare of Rationalism,’ 
by the Rev. Henry Woods, S.J. Referring more especially to 
the study of Scripture, he says: ‘This manufacturing of reputa- 
tions for the unorthodox, and the systematic depreciation of the 
orthodox, is a common practice of the adversaries of the 
emily Gee 

“A final word and we have done with this detestable snob- 
bishness. Catholic writers in general, especially in our country, 
fall under this ignorant ostracism. How many Catholics, we 
wonder, have read ‘The Golden Rose,’ for example, ‘Come Rack! 
Come Rope!’ or ‘the Light of the Vision’? Yet these ought to 
be Catholic ‘best-sellers’; and incidentally, they have not their 
superiors as works of fiction among the ‘six best-sellers’ of the 
last twenty years. It is high time for Catholics to ‘come to.’ 
Living in an environment certainly not Catholic—rather anti- 
Catholic.—we are apt to take on the complexion of the time; 
we are prone to misprise and overlook ourselves. But the Church 
to-day, and Catholic men and women to-day, as in every age of 
our history, in whatever field of activity they enter, are making 
high and shining marks upon the world around them.” 


SCIENCE 


Dr. H. T. Barnes, of McGill University, at the instance of the 
Canadian Government, has been carrying on some interesting 
experiments regarding the nature of the ice of icebergs. He 
finds that the whitish color of the bergs is due to innumerable 
air bubbles in the ice and to snow on the surface. Though look- 
ing quite soft, the ice is so hard as to make it difficult of cutting 
even with the sharpest axe. When ice-water was prepared on 
board ship with ice from one of the bergs it was noticed that 
the water effervesced like soda water. One berg studied was 
seen to cast off pieces, apparently by the pressure of the pent-up 
air and from this it is argued that possibly the sudden dis- 
appearance of bergs with a loud report is due to their explosion 
occasioned by the accumulated air in the interior. While ice- 
bergs send the temperature of the sea up, the coast-line causes 
it to fall. This is likely due to the action of the land in turning 
up the colder under-water. Finally it is interesting to know 
that an iceberg causes its own current of warmer water, thus 
providing for its own destruction. Abundant evidence is ad- 
vanced to indicate that the melting process is going on under 
the water-line. 


OBITUARY 


* 


Sister Ann of Jesus, the oldest member of the Carmelite Order 
of Nuns in this country, died at the Carmelite Convent in Balti- 
more on January 25, at the age of 93. Sister Ann, in the world, 
Miss Sarah Flaherty, was born in Galway, Ireland, in 1820. She 
came to America when a child and entered the Carmelite Order 
in 1846, thereafter living in the strictest seclusion of her convent 
life for 67 years. 
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Income Tax Ratified.—The income tax amendment is 
now a part of the Federal Constitution. Favorable action 
by the Legislatures of Delaware and Wyoming, on Feb- 
ruary 3, brought the total of States that have ratified 
the amendment up to thirty-seven, one more than the 
necessary three-fourths of the entire Union. Congress 
now has the constitutional power to lay a tax upon in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the States, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration. The leaders in the House are 
already at work on an income tax bill, embracing the 
present corporation tax as one of its features. It will 
be so drafted as to yield at least $100,000,000 annually. 
The new amendment is the Sixteenth to the Federal Con- 
stitution. The last previous amendment adopted was in 
1870, the memorable Fifteenth, which prohibits the denial 
or abridgment of the elective franchise on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude. 


Protests from Abroad—The new immigration bill 
awaits the approval or the disapproval of the President, 


who has gone to unusual lengths to inform himself 


thoroughly as to its merits and demerits. He has also 
had to consider protests from. Germany, Italy and the 
Netherlands against the provision which authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor to place inspectors, 
matrons and public health surgeons aboard immigrant 
ships to report to American immigration authorities 
upon the condition and treatment of immigrants en 
route. Another protest from Austria is said to be on the 
way, and intimations have been received that France and 
England will join the protest. All the protesting nations 
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are said to regard the provision as an infringement of 
their sovereignty over their ships on the high seas and 
impugning the faith of their officials in the execution of 
the immigration laws. 


President Sits as Judge.—Most of the home opposi- 
tion to the immigration bill was directed to the illiteracy 
test provision as its most objectionable feature. The 
President gave a public hearing to the friends and foes 
of the measure on February 6. “The burden is upon 
those who oppose this bill,” said the President. “It re- 
quires a very strong. showing to induce the executive to 
override the action of both houses of Congress.” Henry 
Oleson, Chief Justice of the Chicago Municipal Court, 
representing citizens of Scandinavian descent, opposed 
the bill on the ground that it would draw immigrants 
from the cities of Europe, and not from the agricul- 
tural communities. This, he contended, would add to the 
congestion in the big cities of the United States. Other 
opponents of the measure included representatives of 
German-American and Jewish organizations, and of New 
England fraternal and charitable bodies. In favor of 
the bill were representatives of the Junior Order of 
American Mechanics, the Farmers’ Education and Co- 
operative Society, the Central Labor Union of Boston, 
medical and hygienic organizations of New York, and 
the National Council of the Daughters of America, and 
others. 


Mr. Wilson’s First Appointment.—Joseph Patrick 
Tumulty, at present private secretary to Governor Wil- 
son, will be secretary to the President after March 4, 
according to an announcement by the President-elect. 
Mr. Tumulty has been in charge of the Governor’s cor- 
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respondence since election day, and has been throughout 
a close confidential adviser. He became his secretary 
when Mr. Wilson was elected Governor, but resigned last 
November to become clerk of the-New Jersey State Su- 
preme Court, a position to which he was appointed by the 
Governor. He is thirty-three years old, and is a son of 
former Assemblyman Philip Tumulty, of Jersey City. 
He attended St. Bridget’s parochial school in that city, 
and later entered St. Peter’s College, conducted by the 
Jesuits, where he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, in 1899. Admitted to the bar in 1902, he served 
four consecutive terms in the House of Assembly. His 
record as a legislator, orator and debater won him dis- 
tinction throughout the State. 


Mexico.—A section of the Federal troops revolted on 
February 9, released Felix Diaz and General Bernardo 
Reyes from the prison in which they were held, and, 
under their leadership attacked President Madero in the 
National Palace. Reyes was killed in the encounter, 
with some two hundred others, including three Ameri- 
can citizens. Madero is besieged in the Palace, and 
Diaz, with the greater part of the army at his back, is 
master of the city as this edition goes to press. The 
revolutionary leaders are said to have agreed on Gen- 
eral Trevino as Provisional President. United States 
troops and war ships are in readiness on the border to 
protect American interests, but President Taft is-averse 
to intervention, except as a very last resort. It is esti- 
mated that there are 4,000 Americans and about 10,000 
foreigners in Mexico City. 


Canada.—The Duke of Connaught said that he hopes 
to be in Canada again next summer. Naturally, he will 
return to hand over the Governor-Generalship to his suc- 
cessor; but it is certain that he will bring his term of 
office to an end. The Naval Emergency Bill, which has 
been so pressing since last May that the country could 
not be consulted on it, is dragging through Parliament. 
The leaders on both sides are catching colds, which con- 
fine them to their rooms in a very convenient way, so 
that while the newspapers give full accounts of the Eng- 
lish Parliament and the United States Congress, the do- 
ings of the Canadian Parliament often have to be hunted 
down to their lurking place in an obscure corner. 
James V. Welch, a great railway contractor, died lately. 
He was a native. of Italy, and was buried by the Italo- 
Romano Society. The danger to poor Italians of the 
so-called Banca Italiana, carried on by an irresponsible 
person in connection with, perhaps, a steamer agency and 
a grocery, has been proved once more. The Banca Bressi, 
in Vancouver, did a large business during December in 
remittances to the old people at home. Its drafts are 
coming back dishonored, and Bressi has disappeared 
with, it is said, $100,000. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has ordered two 5,000 ton steamers for the triangular 
run of Victoria, Seattle and Vancouver. They will be 


the finest and fastest ships for inland waters in America. 
The Princess Victoria and the Princess Charlotte, which 
they are to replace, have been famous among tourists 
for years. A married couple in Quebec have just cele- 
brated their seventieth anniversary. During the festivi- 
ties a choir of 103 grandchildren and great grand- 
children sang, “O Canada!” 


Great Britain —Mr. Lloyd George has fallen out again 
with the Prime , Minister, and he and Mr. Winston 
Churchill are, it seems, once more allies. A short time 
ago Lord Haldane stated that an Education Act would 
be the next government measure, and that Land Reform 
was to be put off. Mr. Lloyd George, addressing the 
National Liberal Club, told them with sufficient clearness 
that, should he have his way, he would reverse the order. 
A few days later Mr. George and Mr. Churchill resigned 
from the Reform Club, which has on its roll every Lib- 
eral of political standing. The reason given for their 
action is the blackballing of Baron de Forest, but there 
must be reasons behind that. Baron de Forest is not so 
important a person as to make his rejection a political 
affront. The reduction in the Liberal majority at 
Flint is accounted for variously. The Church of Eng- 
land puts it down to opposition to disestablishment, the 
Unionists to the favor given to Imperial Preference. An- 
other explanation more probable than those is that Irish 
Catholics, the Home Rule campaign being over, voted for 
the Unionist as a hint to the Government that they will 
not have an Education Bill on the lines proposed. The 
Government majority dropped to 28 on an amendment to 
let the Welsh Episcopal Church retain the landed prop- 
erty now in its hands. It may be observed that the oppo- 
nents of the Welsh Church Bill feel disendowment much 
more keenly than disestablishment. Nevertheless the Bill 
passed its third reading with the usual Government ma- 
jority. The rioting of the suffragists continues, but it 
is probable that the hunger strike has seen its best days. 
The Pankhursts never took to it kindly in their own per- 
sons. Mrs. Pankhurst, after begging not to be sent to 
prison, made an attempt at it a few months ago. But she 
can hardly have carried it very far, as she was up and 
talking almost immediately on her release. Sylvia Pank- 
hurst announced dramatically a few days ago that she 
would never serve the sentence imposed on her. Enthu- 
siastic followers thought she was proclaiming the hunger 
strike. The wise knew better. Next day an “unknown 
person” paid the alternative fine and set her free. The 
same happened to Mrs. Drummond. If “unknown per- 
sons” are to pay the fines of the leaders, the rank and file 
will ask that the same “unknown persons” pay theirs too. 


Ireland.—The result of the Derry election is but,one 
of many indications that a considerable number of Irish 
Protestants are veering towards Home Rule. Within the 
last few months a large body of Protestant manufac- 
turers and industrial leaders in Ulster and of landlords 
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in the southern provinces issued manifestoes favoring 
self-government and protesting against charges of re- 
ligious discrimination on the part of their Catholic coun- 
trymen. A few days before the Derry election a meet- 
ing of prominent Irish Protestants convened in Dublin 
and passed resolutions of a similar nature. Sir Nugent 
Everard, the chairman, characterized the Orange tactics 
as a crusade of calumny, and said Protestants had really 
received preferential treatment from the Catholic ma- 
jority. Dr. Douglas Hyde said he had long wished for 
such a representative assembly of Protestant Irishmen to 
dissociate themselves from the lurid and blood-curdling 
pictures that had been drawn of their plight by men 
whose advocacy he would gladly dispense with. He had 
an unshakable belief, founded on experience, in the sense 
_of fair play, the justice, the spacious toleration, and the 
entire absence of bigotry on the part of his Catholic coun- 
trymen. If the old Irish race were mean, rancorous, 
narrow, persecuting, why had they not shown such qual- 
ities in the present or the past? The idea of penalizing 
anyone for politics or religion had always been repugnant 
to the Celt. In his twenty years’ presidency of the Gaelic 


League he had never seen any man’s opinion biased or 


influenced by sectarian considerations. Mr. Payne of 
Belfast said: “We require Home Rule not merely to 
give us material prosperity, but because of defects of 
character which have grown upon us for its lack. Our 
minds have been in England; we must draw them back.” 
Several Protestant ministers attended and one of them 
moved a resolution condemning “the efforts made to 
identify Irish Protestant churches with a particular polit- 
ical party and its transitory interests.” Mr. Birrell has 
issued the text of a Bill enabling the Intermediate Board 
of Education to dispense with examinations in qualifying 
students for promotion, and to determine the fees of man- 
agers either by the results of the inspection of schools 
or by such inspection and the honor examinations con- 
jointly. The Board’s power to remunerate officials is 
extended. Mr. Birrell has also appointed a Committee 
of Inquiry into the Board of National Education. This 
is the result of a general protest against his recent appor- 
tionment of educational fees in such a way as to discrim- 
inate against the religious teaching bodies. The com- 
mittee of eight contains four Catholics, including Right 
Rev. Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Ross. Of the others, McMur- 
rough Kavanagh, ex-M. P. for Carlow, is considered 
favorable to Catholic claims. The Bank of Ireland 
has declared a ten per cent. dividend, while holding a 
considerable balance of profit in reserve. The report 


indicated general prosperity, with the exception of the’ 


injury inflicted by the closing of English ports to Irish 
cattle. According to a Parliamentary White Paper 
just published, the religious census of Ireland gives the 
following figures: Catholics, 3,242,670; Episcopalians, 
576,611; Presbyterians, 440,525; Methodists, 62,382; all 
others, 68,031., This shows 1,147,549 non-Catholics, 
against 3,242,670 Catholics. But, while Catholics repre- 
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sent slightly less than 74 per cent. of the population, non- 
Catholics count for slightly over 60 per cent. of the 
magistracy, as the following figures show: 6,074 persons 
hold the Commission of the Peace, of whom 2,396 are 
Catholics and 3,656 are non-Catholics, including 2,817 
Episcopalians, 638 Presbyterians, and 130 Methodists. 
In addition, there are eight Jews and ten cases in which 
the religion of the magistrate is not stated. Births in 
Ireland during 1911 numbered 101,758, and nearly one- 
tenth of these infants died under one year of age. A 
movement has begun to reduce this excessive rate of in- 
fant mortality. 


Rome.—The suddenness of the Young Turk coup 
d’état has added to the exasperation with which the 
Rome newspapers comment on the disappointment of 
their hopes. Italy, too, has had her experience of the 
Young Turk Party, and can only believe the worst of 
their usurpation of power. The Tribuna says that it is 
impossible to regard the rising as the supreme effort 
of a really national sentiment, or as deserving of any 
respect whatever, and asks if Europe can tolerate further 
disorder. Nothing, however, is yet known of any inter- 
national action, and the Italian Government, naturally, 
can only be expected to act in concert with the other 
Powers, while remaining prepared for any step which 
the exigencies of the situation may require. 


France.—M. Briand, the new Prime Minister, finds 


himself at the beginning of his resumed career in 


opposition to the Combists and Anti-Proportionalists. 
The situation promises trouble and the question is already 
being asked: “Will M. Briand last?” One of the papers 
invites him to imitate Henri IV by proclaiming a new 
Edict of Nantes in order to establish peace among 
Frenchmen. It may be an indication of a new policy 
to be inaugurated by Briand that the Government will 
introduce a bill to relieve members of religious Congre- 
gations who have been left without means of support by 
the seizure of their property. A provision is also made 
to enable members of the suppressed Congregations to 
live in France. The trial of the accomplices of the 
“auto-bandits” is exciting considerable alarm. The ac- 
cused not only make no secret of their anarchistic senti- 
ments, but glory in them. They are all well educated 
and well dressed. 


Spain.—On February 5, Sefior Calbeton y Planchon, the 
newly appointed Spanish Ambassador at the Vatican, pre- 
sented his credentials to the Pope. The post has been 
vacant since 1910, when Canalejas withdrew his Govern- 
ment representative. The projected International 
Congress of Popular Education, of bad antecedents, is, it 
seems, to come off in March, but after a curious fashion. 
This will be the fourth of its kind; that is, an essentially 
sectarian project, eliminating all religion from the schools. 
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of the people, and inculcating opposition to the army. 
It is of French and Belgian ancestry; but the Spaniards, 
seeing that it was to exclude all religious teaching 
bodies, quickly enrolled 8,000 Congressists, in order to 
overwhelm the foreign and local propagandists. These 
latter have procured from the Minister of Public In- 
struction a royal decree limiting the number of Con- 


gressists to 500, and these are to be selected by an ap-_ 


pointed committee. But the Spanish Catholics are de- 
termined to show that the Congress will not represent 
them, and cannot succeed. Although its source is 
manifestly to be suspected, a statement, made ostensibly 
by a friend of those in council, was published recently in 
the Radical, according to which, the Romanones Govern- 
ment contemplated the wide extension of the popular 
vote, even so as to control the Senate; the abolition 
of capital punishment; greater immunity in attacking 
national institutions by word or writing; a limitation of 
religious establishments by an associations law; complete 
liberty of worship, which probably means liberty of prop- 
aganda; the secularization .of all cemeteries; obligatory 
civil marriages; what are called educational reforms; 
and large and facile amnesty for political offences. We 
may add that the renewal of diplomatic relations with 
Rome has angered the radical press. 


Germany.—A subject of national amusement was the 
military hoax perpetrated upon the Strassburg garrison 
by a non-commissioned officer named Wolter. In emu- 
lation of the cobbler of Koepenick he ordered out the 
troops by a faked telegram ‘to prepare for a supposed 
visit from the Emperor. Eighteen thousand men were 
immediately called into ranks, and the entire city was 
hurriedly decked with flags and. bunting, while vast mul- 
titudes of sightseers poured out into the parade grounds. 
After a delay of three hours the Military Governor, 
the Viceroy of Alsace-Lorrain, Prince Joachim of Prus- 
sia, and other worthies held a council of war. In an- 
swer to a telephone message sent by them to Berlin, it 
was ascertained that the Emperor was a thousand miles 
away, with no thought of visiting Strassburg. Ex-Ser- 
geant Wolter, who was accountable for the hoax, had 
been dismissed from the army for defalcations, but es- 
caped punishment on the ground of mental deficiency. 
‘He, therefore, performed this’ antic to give the world 
a demonstration of his sanity. He had telegraphed the 
news of the Emperor’s coming to his own address, then 
made the necessary changes in the official telegram, and 
delivered it himself in the guise of a messenger boy. 
After assuring himself of the success of his ruse he com- 
municated the entire story to the papers and demanded 
that public acknowledgement be made of his perfect 
sanity. The want of confidence vote directed against 
the Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag is still being 
hotly debated. The statement made by the Chancellor’s 
spokesman, that the expropriation laws belong to the in- 
ternal policy of Prussia, has been disapproved by lead- 
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ing statesmen, but the Government papers claim that the 
incident is of no consequence. The Centre, on the con- 
trary, has called upon its members to prepare for a new 
campaign in case the Reichstag should be dissolved, 
which they believe is not unlikely, because of the majority 
opposition against the Government. The dismissal of the 
Chancellor, it is hoped, will soon be made necessary. 
The independent American oil producers have de- 
clared before a Reichstag committee that they will be 
able, without difficulty, to satisfy Germany’s petroleum 
demand, and that the intervention of the Standard Oil 
Company can readily be dispensed with. Their state- 
ments were followed with great attention by the com- 
mittee. The death of the former Ambassador to 
Washington, Dr. Theodor von MHolleben, occurred 
February 1. His good services in bringing about ami- 
cable relations between the United States and Germany 
are especially emphasized at the present moment. 


Austria.—The central event discussed in the Austrian 
press arid diplomatic circles is the recent despatch of an 
autograph letter from the Emperor, Franz Josef, to the 
Czar of Russia. It reopens the communications which 
had been broken off ‘between the two courts since 1909. 
The occasion of the message is the coming tercentennial 
jubilee of the House of Romanow, of which the present 
Czar is a descendant. The contents of the letter are not 
definitely known, but it is said to deal with the existing 
political conditions. All look upon this as an event of 
the highest moment, whose influence may yet be felt 
throughout Europe. 


Balkans.—On Tuesday, February 4, the Bulgarians 
began a fierce bombardment of Adrianople, which was 
partially set on fire. The village of Chataldja was also 
set on fire by the Bulgarians. This place lies west of the 
lines of Chataldja, and is separated from the defences 
by some miles of morass. Scutari is reported as about 
to surrender to the Montenegrins. The latest advices 
from Constantinople report a hopeless condition of affairs, 
apathy among the people, chaos in the Government, bank- 
ruptcy and starvation; nor is there any hope of sending 
relief to Adrianople. Moreover, a demonstration was 
made in front of the War Office in Constantinople, to 
denounce the Young Turks. There is great suffering 
and sickness among the troops at Chataldja, and 12,000 
soldiers have been withdrawn. It was reported later that 
1,000 Turks have been captured in a sortie at Adrianople, 
and that the Bulgarian attack on Gallipoli was sup- 
ported by the Greek fleet. Gallipoli is situated on 
the west side of the Dardanelles, and if captured 
will permit the Greek fleet to attack Constantinople. On 
February 7 the despatches announced that the Turks 
were badly beaten in the first fight at that place, losing 
5,000 men. On the other hand, the Turks claim that 
they bombarded Rodosto, and drove the Bulgarians back 
to Bulair after burning Rodosto, 
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From that time dated her decline. Superior as she 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. was, we are informed, in all the finer gifts of nature, man 
gradually succeeded in dragging her down to his level, 
The Radical Woman* and often even degraded her beneath it. The sole object 


henceforth assigned to her in life was to humor and to 
serve her master. If, therefore, to-day her reason is ap- 
parently inferior to his, it is because the right of using 
it had been entirely taken away from her. The less she 
thought the better she obeyed, and the more endurable 
consequently her existence became. 

Thus, these writers farther assert, the present standard 
of morality arose as taught to woman in the Church. 
Whatever tended to make her attractive and subservient 
to man and ensured his property right in her, was declared 
virtuous ; but whatever was deemed likely to aid her in 
regaining, however little of her freedom, was immodest, 
unwomanly and sinful. Thus a thousand shackles bound 
her down: man-made laws, man-made customs, and man- 
made religion. 

The claim that Christianity has elevated woman is in- 
dignantly rejected; but woman, on the contrary, has done 
much to elevate Christianity. Christ indeed taught a pure 
creed—witness his action towards the adulterous woman! 
—yet in the Epistles of His Apostles this doctrine was 
already entirely perverted. The Reformers were no 
better than the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, and 
lacked the delicacy of the great Catholic teachers. It re- 
mains for woman, therefore, to purify Christianity of its 
dross. Because men feared the truth from her lips they 
have striven to silence her voice in the churches. But 
the time has come when she will speak out. 

Turning to science for a confirmation of their claims, 
these authors find that the biological inferiority of the 
male to the female is evident in all natural history. Male 
tadpoles flourish in putrid water; but in proportion as the 
liquid is clearer and the food richer the percentage of 
females increases, until finally, under ideal conditions, no 
males are produced at all. Life in the beginning was only 
female, and even when the male did appear there was no 

-absolute necessity for his coming. The world could well 
Christie, is an instance of the first type. have continued without him, as it had begun without him. 

The world, we are told, has gone wrong for milleniums | t4, was valuable, however, for securing variation and so 

past, and the reason is because man has presumed to | ¢). the production of higher types. 
govern it, and had usurped the place which by every-| phi, argument of the presumed inferiority of the male 
right, divine and human, should belong to woman. There | 4, the female in the lower orders of life is considered of 
is no hope for humanity until woman is restored to her great importance, since “the Genesaic order of creation, 
proper position. In the beginning it was her hand alone as interpreted by Moses, is no longer tenable,” and all 
which ruled the family and governed the state with gentle | jan beings were developed through the ape from the 
but undisputed sway. Humanity then lived in the golden | ¢_. biological cell, of which Jane Johnstone Christie has 
age of the matriarchate. But even at that period man’s | iain information. The Bible story which deduces Eve 
crude instinct was for the chase and the battle, and so by | ¢..4, Adam is a biological contradiction and an insult to 
constant combat his brute strength was developed until by womankind. It is of a piece with all the rest of man- 
were force he finally dominated likewise over woman. made religion. In the “Council of Macon” the question 
was even debated, we are informed,—supposedly upon 
*The Advance of Woman. By Jane Johnstone Christie. | Bepeps evidence,—whether woman had a human soul! 


Philadelphia: Lippincott Co. It would be out of place seriously to consider these 


So. By Mary Roberts Coolidge. New : f ‘ mae 
cand: eae Co. 2 oe statements. Discarded evolutionary theories, scientific 


“Women,” declared Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, on the 
withdrawal of the franchise bill by the English Parlia- 
‘ment, “have lost their touching faith in politicians, and 
are likely to lose their faith in the average man. Short 
of taking human life, we are warranted in using all the 
methods employed in times of war.’ Even Catholic girls 
and women are incited to participate in this campaign of 
destruction, and in a meeting at Hampstead Town Hall, 
Our Lord Himself was invoked, according to the London 
Uuiverse, “to march before em whip in hand, the 
Leader of the new flagellants, the Divine voice of a new 
evangel, the Gospel of violence.” 

American suffragists have in general expressed them- 
selves as opposed to English militant methods. Even the 
Declaration of Sentiments, drawn up by the “women in- 
surgents’ of 1848 against the tyrant man, was compara- 
‘tively mild and tame, much as it emphasized its funda- 
mental grievance, that “the history of mankind is a his- 
‘tory of repeated injuries and usurpations on the part of 
man towards woman, having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over her.” Yet aside 
from this comparative restraint, a literature is daily 
issuing from our press which contains all the elements of 
discontent, unrest and revolution which are seething in 
the brain of the radical European woman, and turning 
into bitterness and gall the sweetness of her nature. 

We are not concerned here with the question of 
woman’s suffrage, which must be considered independ- 
ently of such extreme manifestations in its interest, but 
with the more fundamental problem of woman’s relation 
to man and of her place in the social order. Upon this 
‘subject the radical literature of our day, outside the 
Socialistic movement, can broadly be divided into two 
classes, modified undoubtedly by countless shadings and 
varieties. “The Advance of Woman,” by Jane Be: 
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fables, and the unfounded conclusions of Morgan, which 
were resuscitated by Socialism to sustain its anti-Chris- 
tian theories of the origin of man, are accepted with the 
credulity of a child, because favoring a pet theory, while 
the inspired Scriptures are treated with disdain wherever 
they contradict such preconceived notions. Even the 
favorite Socialistic doctrine of a prehistoric matriarchate 
is without a shred of evidence. Succession through fe- 
males only, which may be admitted to have at times 
existed, does not, as Westermarck and others argue, 
prove the mother to have been the head of the family. 

The Scriptures, in fine, are not concerned with the in- 
feriority either of man or of woman, but with the ques- 
tion of authority to which Christ Himself and Mary sub- 
mitted in the household of Nazareth. Obedience is not 
to be confused with mental or physical inferiority, but 
rests upon the will of God alone. The measure of human 
greatness is neither rank, nor learning, nor riches, nor 
authority, but only the most perfect fulfillment of this 
Divine Will to accomplish which was the whole mission 
of Christ on earth: “I come to do Thy will, O Lord!” 

Like Miss Christie in America, so Miss Hamilton in 
England leaves man “not the shred of a veil, not the 
film of a halo, not a virtue, nota grace, beyond the 
doubtful splendor and courage of the brute, and the power 
to subdue and intimidate his mate.” Men themselves, it 
must be added, have materially aided in this work and 
an entire literature of depreciation of all that is mascu- 
line has been developed. 

We now come to a second class of writers who are 
not prepared to go to all these lengths. They likewise 
insist upon what they consider the present artificial degen- 
eracy and deterioration of woman, as due to her man- 
made morality. This is suggested even by the apologetic 
title of the book, “Why Women Are So.” Without, how- 
ever, emphasizing the inferiority of mere man, they rather 
seek to conform themselves to him as completely. as pos- 
sible and everywhere to enter into his sphere of activity, 
not through economic pressure, but to exercise their full 
equality with him. 

The idea of modesty as taught by the Church to-day 
is said to date back to primitive and semi-civilized society 
when woman was a marketable commodity rather than a 
human being, while the new liberators of the sex, hooted 
in the streets for their bifurcated dresses, are extolled as 
the martyrs of a great movement. “It is one of the 
ironies of social development,’ says Mary Roberts 
Coolidge, “that while ascetic religion has been a most 
powerful hindrance to women, the stage has become one 
of our strongest influences to elevate our ideals of pure 
beauty.” The attire of the chorus girl in particular is 
thought to mark a new era in the progress of civilization 
and emancipation. 

The Pauline Epistles and the teachings of Saint Peter, 
with their insistence upon the authority of the father 
over the household, are a scandal to the new woman. 
Perfect independence is the only condition becoming her. 


Female parishioners were once taught by high but nar- 
row-minded clergymen that “humility, obedience, charity, 
godliness, and above all, propriety of behavior and 
chastity—these were the virtues indispensable to Chris- 
tian women” (p. 183) ; but such “conventions” must now 
undergo essential changes. That prudery must not be 
mistaken for virtue we readily admit. But it is false that 
under the ideal Christian system, as understood at all 
events within the Catholic Church, such exaggerations 
were the rule, or that henceforth, in the interest of health 
and morality, all outward distinctions between boys and 
girls must disappear. 

The rights of husband and wife in the Sacrament of 
Matrimony are denied in this literature, and woman has 
no duty to her husband concerning the number of children 
she chooses to have. She will, furthermore, determine 
for herself what leisure she desires for public interests 
or business avocations and what portion of her life she is 
willing to devote to motherhood. Above all, she must be 
economically independent, that she may not again be 
reduced to a state of subserviency to man by relying on 
him for her support. Underlying the entire theory is 
the false, un-Christian and Socialistic supposition that the 
dignity of woman is compromised by the authority of 
the husband over the household. 

The details we have instanced are but moderate in 
comparison with those we might quote from the vast 
literature upon this subject. Woman as she existed dur- 
ing the past centuries of Christianity is compared to the 
domesticated feminine animals intended only for drudg- 
ery and maternity. The thousand petty tasks of the home 
are dwelt upon, dissociated from love and religion. . 
Motherhood is described without its inspiration and de- 
lights, and without those eternal hopes to which it gives 
birth even in the poorest hovel where Christ has sanctified 
the toil and sacrifice. Such literature, therefore, falling 
into the hands of the unexperienced girl or woman is 
calculated to do untold harm. 

Woman’s history, as understood by the feminist writers, 
who either reject Christianity or wish to remodel it, be- 
gins with her as a beast of burden, at the close of the 
golden age of the fabulous matriarchate. “From the beast 
of burden,” writes Arthur Stringer, “she evolves into a 
domestic animal, and from the docile work-animal again 
she becomes a slave. Her era of enforced servitude, we 
find, again merges into an era when she is man’s servant, 
and as time leaves her mate less and less in need of her 
personal labor, she finds herself transformed into some- 
thing akin to the house cat—with the implied obligation, 
of course, that she must continuously please her master.” 
Need we be surprised that women who credulously de- 
vour this literature should to-day afford to the world the 
spectacle of England’s militant suffragettes? 

That many of the abuses censured by feminist writers 
do really exist we can readily admit. Women outside the 
pale of Christianity have been oppressed and degraded 
more than words can describe. Even in Christian coun- 
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‘tries the laws in their regard have not infrequently been 
harsh and arbitrary. A two-fold morality, condoning the 
lapses of men, has too widely met with tacit recognition 
outside the fold of the Catholic Church. Fond and fool- 
ish parents are making of their girls mere painted dolls 
and fashion plates and depriving them of all sterling 
qualities of character, such as a truly Catholic education 
could“bestow. But when all has been said that the new 
movement has to teach, the truth still remains that the 
Christian home and woman’s place in it, according to the 
mind of the Church, is an ideal as far above the concep- 
tion of the free, “emancipated” woman of to-day as 
heaven is above the earth. JosEpH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 


The Movement for Unity 


Everyone taking interest in religious matters knows of 
the movement for unity on foot among the Protestant 
denominations and of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order proposed by the Episcopalians of this country 
to further it. A circular issued by the committee on the 
plan and scope of the conference recommends that while 
the preliminary arrangements are being made, Christians 
should dispose themselves for the work to come. For 
this purpose “there must be: created a more general and 
intense desire for reunion and a warmer atmosphere of 
Christian love and humility.” Meetings are recommended 
“for prayer that the way to reunion may be made plain 
and that we may have grace to follow it.” Discussions also 
are to be held in these meetings, and the subjects to be 
discussed are indicated in the following passage: 


“The first question is whether we Christians really de- 
sire reunion. Have we that deep and definite faith in the 
one Lord which must fill us with the desire to reunite in 
His one Body? What are faith and membership in 
Christ? Is the relation of the Christian to Christ merely 
individual or does it constitute membership in a body? 
Is that body merely a human organization, self-originat- 
ing, or is it the living, continuous Body of the one Lord? 
Do we know whether or not the brethren, from whom we 
have been separated for centuries, possess any of the 
precious things of which we are stewards or which, per- 
haps, we do not ourselves possess? Can we learn any- 
thing from each other? What is the Church? Has it 
any authority, and if so, what? What is the basis of its 
‘claims? What is its mission?: Is there any sufficient 
reason for the continued separate existence of the Com- 
munions to which we severally belong?” 


All this is good, as far as it goes, and must have the 
sympathy of every Catholic. The trend of the questions 
suggested is evident, and the term to which they will 
lead every prayerful enquirer. Such a one cannot fail to 
reach some concept of the Church founded by Christ. 
But the study should be pushed further. Having gained 
by God’s grace the desire to be reunited with all Chris- 
tians in “Christ’s one Body,’ and determined that the 
Church is indeed this, no mere “human organization,” but 


“the living, continuous Body of the one Lord,” one must © 


ask himself whether Christ can be divided by any human 
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defection. Can the Church bear that sublime title unless 
it shows forth on earth the perfect image of the immortal, 
indivisible Christ in heaven, its life corresponding to His 
life, its activity to His activity, its sanctity to His sanctity, 
its mission universal as His mission, its teaching infallible 
as His teaching? Our Lord did not play with words. 
When He said: “As the Father hath sent me, I also send 
you,’ He communicated His mission to the apostles or 
else He, did nothing at all. When He made eternal life 
or eternal death depend upon the accepting or rejecting 
of the apostles’ teaching, He endowed them with infalli- 
bility. When He bid them teach all nations and prom- 
ised to be with them all days, He empowered them to 
transmit to their successors their mission and their infal- 
lible authority as He had given it to them. The actual 
exercise of this mission in its essential infallibility is the 
vital activity of the Church; take it away and the Church 
is dead, a dead Christ on earth and a living Christ in 
heaven—the thing is inconceivable. Unity demands in- 
fallibility. Infallibility ensures unity. A division of 
Christ’s Body on earth is as impossible to-day as when 
the Apostles lived and taught, as impossible as the divi- 
sion, the destruction, the suspended animation—call it 
what you will—of the glorious Christ in heaven. 

This is confirmed by the text of St. John which the 
promoters of the Conference have made their motto: 
“That they all may. be one, as thou Father in me, and I 
in thee; that they may also be one in us; that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me.” It is part of our 
Lord’s prayer after the last supper. Hardly had He 
uttered the words than He set out for Gethsemane to 
enter into His Passion. So intimately connected with 
the Sacrifice of Calvary were they that, even though, by 
an impossibility, one could conceive our Lord’s other 
prayers unanswered, this would be inconceivable here. 
The prayer is clearly and concisely expressed. There 
can be no mistake about it. Unity is asked, a union such 
as will correspond on earth to the union of the Persons 
of the Triune God in heaven, a supernatural union in 
the Holy Ghost, a visible union that can convince the 
world of Christ’s divine mission, a union enduring as 
long as the world lasts, for it is to be a testimony to the 
world unrestricted as to time or place. 

Such unity can be considered from two points of view, 
as it regards the Church and as it regards mankind. Con- 
sidered from the first, it is prayed for absolutely and 
without condition. The Church is our Lord’s absolute 
creation and is perfect in the being He gave her. The 
unity He prayed for belongs to her essence. It cannot be 
destroyed without destroying the Church. Such destruc- 
tion, were it possible, would not restrict its work to earth, 
but would pass beyond to heaven itself. The unity of the 
Church is a testimony to men. All may see it. The Cath- 
olic Church is a fact unique in the world’s history. Sects 
that cut themselves off from her waver, totter and perish. 
The teaching voice is dumb in their sanctuaries. They 
change with the times, and in time of change they hardly 
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know what they hold, even as regards the great funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. Their members are divided 
among themselves.. The Catholic Church teaches. She 
teaches the same doctrine at all times. Her children hear 
her voice and are united in faith and obedience. She 
lives always with the fullness of life, for she alone has 
the vital power to cast out the poison of heresy and error. 
No state is high enough, no learning deep enough, no 
influence strong enough to save the obstinate. She cuts 
them off witli God’s authority: they sink into obscurity 
and she goes on her way serenely. This the world sees. 
This unity in faith and obedience, the work of the Holy 
Ghost dwelling in her, is Christ’s testimony to the world 
of His mission. 

With regard to mankind at large, union with the 
Church touches their salvation rather than her essence; 
though we do not deny that the return of the nations to 
the Church would be the full complement of her actual 
and visible unity. As regards this unity our Lord’s 
prayer was not absolute, though it was efficacious. It 
obtained for everyone grace sufficient, directly or indi- 
rectly, to attain to union in the Church, but the actual 
attaining by the individual, a means of salvation, like sal- 
vation itself, depends on his free will. Should those who 
are looking to the Conference for great results of unity 
follow up the considerations suggested by the committee 
on plan and scope to a logical conclusion, they will find 
the unity they desire, not indeed as they think at the 
present hour, but in the only way in which it is possible. 

HENRY WOODS, s.J. 


Seven Sources of Danger for Young Girls 


A police captain in Kansas City who has made a close 
study of the conditions leading to the ruin of young girls 
in that city, and who has had plenty of opportunity for 
observation, gives the following as the principal causes 
of their downfall: 

Neglect of parents. 

Fake advertisements asking for female help. 

Chop suey and spaghetti restaurants. 

Public: dance halls. 

Motion picture theaters. 

Massage parlors. 

Fortune tellers. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty girls between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen years are lost every year in 
life’s quicksands in Kansas City. Once below a certain 
level, few return to respectability. In ten days eight girls 
were reported to him as missing. Four of them when 
found had crossed what is regarded as the dead line. 
More than one thousand women live in immoral resorts, 
four thousand others do not live in regular resorts. The 
death rate among these unfortunates is appalling, yet the 
number does not decrease. - The captain had more than 
one hundred girls under nineteen in his office last year. 
Without exception they assigned one or more of the 


above causes for their presence in a police station> I 
shall summarize his conclusions. 

If parents, and especially the mother, of the girl just 
coming to the age when she desires excitement, bright 
lights and music, would give her the proper attention 
there would be little danger. But the parents take the 


‘ child’s word for it that she is going to a respectable dance, 


or other entertainment, with good company. At first the. 
girl may be sincere, but as soon as she sees how easy it 
is to deceive her parents, she will go a little farther for 
a little more absorbing pastime and tell a little bigger 
falsehood to her mother. Every mother should know by 
personal investigation where and with whom her child 
spends her leisure time. Of course, a great many daugh- 
ters will tell the truth because they have nothing to con- 
ceal, but the risk is too great to take anything for granted. 

The parental neglect may take the other direction. It 
is just as harmful for parents to keep their girls too close 
at home as it is to be too lax. In one case the father 
and mother allowed their three daughters no entertain- 
ment outside the home. Under no circumstances were 
they permitted to go out with other young persons of 
their own age. The result was that all rebelled and ran 
away from home. 

Many girls are lured by advertisements. They accept 
positions as housekeepers without proper investigation, 
on account of the attractive salaries offered. Once in one 
of these houses they seldom get away without damage 
to their character. 

Young girls who are unable to get the proper sort of 
entertainment soon get desperate for something outside 
of the daily grind. Naturally they go to the public dance 
halls, where they meet men whose only object in the 
acquaintance is the downfall of the confiding girl. After 
the dance they visit chop suey and spaghetti restaurants, 
where the men buy them drinks. Because that is their 
only opportunity for amusement they repeat it and soon 
lose their ideas of self respect. 

The captain had a statement from a sixteen-year old 
girl who came from the country two months ago. She 
had little money and answered an advertisement which. 
offered a position to a young girl without experience in a 
massage parlor. She got the position. When her money 
was all gone she learned that her salary was to come 
from one half the money she made from men who came 
to the place. At the same time she learned that the sign 
on the door and the advertisement in the paper were the 
only claims the place had to a massage parlor. 

All girls naturally crave plenty of entertainment, but 
they accept the sordid and debasing kind because nothing 
else is open to them. In the stores and factories they - 
make barely enough to feed and clothe them. If there 
were schools where they could learn some kind of skilled 
work, and halls where they could have the proper kind of 
dances and amusements, they would willingly avoid the 
dangerous attractions. All the girls questioned expressed 
their desire for something of the kind, some place that 
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would enable them to lead a better life, but would not 
smack of reform and correction. It is that idea which 
Prevents thany girls from taking advantage of otherwise 
excellent institutions. The girls are proud, and because 
it is not their fault that they are regarded by some as 
only semi-respectable, they will not avail themselves of 
mstitutions that label them, 

There are many other menaces for girls and women, 
but the seven named above are the most frequent and 
important. If these causes were removed few girls would 
leave home and there would be much less crime. The 
remedies hinted at would even save many who have 
already started on the downward path. 

M. P. Dow LIne, s.J. 


The Latest Missing Link 
I 


On the 15th of December last at a crowded meeting of 
the Geological Society at Burlington House, London, a 
joint paper was read by Charles Dawson, F.S.A., F.G.S., 
and Arthur Smith Woodward, LL.D., F.R.S., Sec. G.S., 
entitled “On the Discovery of a Paleolithic Human Skull 
and Mandible in a Flint-bearing Gravel Overlying the 
Wealden (Hastings Beds), at Piltdown, Fletching 

. (Sussex).” Four years ago Mr. Dawson discovered part 
of a human skull in the gravel pit at Piltdown, and some- 
what later, half of a human mandible. Archzologically 
the gravel is early paleolithic and geologically early pleis- 
ttocene. As reported in Science for January 17, 1913, by 
Mr, A. C. Haddon, “the cranium is typically human and 
thas a capacity of at least 1,070 cubic centimeters.” Mr. 
Haddon concludes: “It is the nearest approach we have 
yet reached to a ‘missing link,’ for whatever may be the 
final verdict as to the systematic position of Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, probably few will deny that Eoanthropus 
Dawsoni (so the fragments have been named), is almost 
if not quite as much human as simian. The recent dis- 
‘coveries of human remains in the Dordogne region and 
elsewhere are demonstrating that several races of man 
lived in paleolithic times, and we may confidently look 
forward to new finds which will throw fresh light on the 
‘evolution of man.” We might ask at once how a cranium 
that is “typically human” may be at the same time “almost 
if not quite as much human as simian”? 

We propose to give a brief survey of recent geological 
discoveries bearing on the origin of the human race, and 
‘to offer a few observations on the conclusions based on 
them. The subject is especially timely, as in the series of 
popular manuals known respectively as “The Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature,’ and “The Home 
University Library,” prehistoric man has a prominent 
‘place. And all signs point to his claiming an even greater 
share of the attention of the learned world within a very 
ffew years. : 

Modern inquiries into the antiquity of the human race 
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from a geological and archeological standpoint began 
with the discovery, in 1856, of a cranium and some other 
remains in the Feldhoven cave, at the entrance to a small 
ravine called Neanderthal, on the right bank of the river 
Dissel, in Rhenish Prussia. It gave rise to much contro- 
versy for many years. Virchow pronounced it a diseased 
human cranium. Broca held that it was normal. Huxley 
declared that it was human, but said it was the most ape- 
like skull ever discovered, and placed it below the Aus- 
tralian in type. In 1886 two crania and some other re- 
mains of skeletons were discovered at Spy, in the Namur 
district, Belgium. Since the latter year various finds of 
skeletons have been reported from England, Gibraltar, 
Croatia, France, Germany and other parts of Europe. 
The most remarkable and interesting of these are a lower 
jaw found in a deposit of sand at Mauer, near: Heidel- 


| berg, in October, 1907, and several skeletons unearthed 


at various stations in the Dordogne district in France. 
The first of these latter was unearthed in 1908 by a Swiss 
archeologist, Herr O, Hauser, from the floor of one of 
the caves in the red limestone at a place called Le Mous- 
tier, on the western bank of the Vézére River, one of the 
tributaries of the Dordogne. Almost at the same time, 
in August, 1908, the Abbés J. Braysonnie, A. Braysonnie 
and L: Bardon brought to light a second skeleton at 
Chapelle-aux-Saints, a village one hundred miles to the 
east of Le Moustier. The third skeleton discovery was 
made in September, 1909, at La Ferrasie, somewhat 
southwest of Le Moustier. In this same year Herr 
Hauser dug up a fourth skeleton at Combe Capelle, about 
twenty miles to the south of La Ferfasie. Finally, in 
September, 1911, a fifth skeleton was brought to light by 
Dr. Henri Martin at La Quina, which is situated seventy 
miles to the northwest of Le Moustier. With the excep- 
tion of the Combe Capelle discovery, all the remains have 
been recognized by archeologists as those of a single race 
that peopled Europe in prehistoric times. The exception 
in the case of the Combe Capelle skeleton will be ex- 
plained presently. 

Mention must be made here of the much debated re- 
mains discovered by the Dutch physician Dubois at Trinil, 
in Java, in the year 1891. They consist of a cranium, a 
left femur or thigh bone, and two molar teeth. Professor 
Duckworth, a well-known English authority, mentions 
also a third tooth and part of a lower jaw, which has 
never been described. Perhaps no discovery of this kind 
that has ever been made has given rise to greater dis- 
cussion than this one at Trinil. Dr. Dubois claimed with 
confidence that the fragments belonged to the much- 
sought-for “missing link,” and named them accordingly 
Pithecanthropus erectus (the upright ape-man). He as- 
signed the deposits in which they were found to the plio- 
cene, the most recent of the three epochs of the Tertiary 
period. In both conclusions, however, his desire to de- 
cide as he did influenced him more than the evidence of 
the bones themselves. From the standpoint of evolu- 
tionistic theory, the missing link ought to be four in the 
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Tertiary period. But the facts in regard to Pithecan- 
thropus erectus are these: First, there is no certainty 
that the bones belonged to one and the same individual, 
for the larger ones were separated by a distance of forty- 
six feet; secondly, the geological period in which, they 
were found is much more probably pleistocene than plio- 
cene, that is to say, they belong to the quaternary, a geo- 
logical period considerably more recent than evolutionists 
desire; thirdly, authorities are divided about as widely as 
they can possibly be regarding the nature of the bones 
themselves. There are three antagonistic points of view. 
Some, with Virchow, claim that they are simian in origin ; 
others, with Keith and Lydekker, held that they are hu- 
man; Dubois, Haeckel (as might be expected), Klaatsch, 
Duckworth and others ascribe them to an intermediate 
form. The upshot of all this is. that it cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty what they are. And yet in popular 
manuals and magazines they are still hailed as the “miss- 
ing link.” We can only agree with Father Wasmann 
when he says: “It is nothing short of an outrage upon 
truth to represent scanty remains, the origin of which is 
so uncertain as that of Pithecanthropus, as absolute proof 
of the descent of man from beasts, in order thus to de- 
ceive the general public.” 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain just what extreme 
evolutionists believe to be the successive stages in the 
development of the remains described in the preceding 
paragraphs; opinions are formed and rejected so often 
that one classification is scarcely made before it is super- 
seded by another. However, leaving out Pithecanthropus 
erectus, which many claim to be the lowest member of 
the series, the prehistoric races are broadly divided into 
five, viz.: the Heidelberg race (Homo Heidelbergensis), 
represented by the jaw-bone found at Mauer, near Hei- 
delberg ; the Neanderthal-Spy race, represented by the re- 
mains unearthed at Neanderthal, at Spy, in the Dordogne 
district and in Croatia; the Magdelenian race, represented 
by the so-called reindeer-hunters of France; the Cuo- 
Magnon race, represented by about a dozen skeletons 
found at Cuo-Magnon and Grimaldi; lastly, the Grimaldi 
race, represented by two skeletons found in the caves of 
Grimaldi. But even this very broad classification is more 
than doubtful. For instance, the Heidelberg jaw might 
easily have belonged to a stalwart member of the Nean- 
derthal-Spy race, “an idea,’ says Robert Munro in his 
recent large volume on paleolithic man, “suggested by 
the fauna associated with it, and the fact that it has not 
yet been conclusively proved that the gravels of Mauer 
are as old as the pliocene age, as was formerly supposed.” 
Not a few authorities also classify the Cuo-Magnon race 
as belonging to the Magdelenian. Even the distinction 
between the Magdelenian and Neanderthal-Spy races is 
highly conjectural. The Grimaldi skeletons were found 
in the same cave with skeletons of the Cuo-Magnon type, 
and besides, disclose anatomical characters, according to 
Munro, “intermediate between those of the Neanderthal 
and Cuo-Magnon skeletons.” One is consequently justi- 


fied in concluding that this portion, too, of the evolution— 
istic ancestry of man is built upon evidence of a decidedly 
flimsy character. M. J. AHERN, S.J. 


Bergsonism and Its Effects 


A nightmare told in charming language, enriched by 
picture and metaphor, is hard to criticize. The weirdness. 
of the matter entrances the imagination, and the beauty 
of the language checks serious attempts at critical analy-. 
sis. Now, Bergsonism is much like a well-told night- 
mare. It is almost as weird and inconsequent. In fact,. 
a first reading of it leaves the impression that the author 
is an overworked student who crammed Kant and Schop- 
enhauer and Spencer and Fechner and others for an 
examination, went to bed worn out, dreamed a dream, 


sat up in his sleep, wrote out the dream, and sent it 


through the press without revision. New-clad odds and 


ends of. all sorts of systems of thought are scattered 


here and there and everywhere on Bergson’s pages. The 
“Elan Vital’ will remind-students of mythology of the 

Egyptian proto-soul, the Iranian Zrvan, and the Hindu 
Tad stripped of half its glory. The part that this same 
“Elan,” under the guise of time, plays in the world, will 
recall a fundamental notion of an old Greek who taught. 
his sandaled countrymen, some five hundred years be- 
fore Christ. Students of modern currents of thought | 
will also meet familiar ideas. They will be hurried from 
the categories of Kant through the sensism of Schopen- 
hauer to the panpsychism of Fechner. Of course, M. 
Bergson does not develop these ideas in the same way 
as their originators. Often he simply touches them 
lightly and hurries on, as if ashamed to be caught in 
another’s. harvest field. But yet, despite all this con- 
fusion and inconsequence, there are some outstanding 
statements on which a critic can fasten. 

_ The first of these is that time-notion. This is a pure 
assumption without a shred of evidence to support it. 
It is worse. It is a contradiction. For first, according 
to Bergson, time or consciousness has been, is and will 
be; but yet is always becoming. In other words, it has 
had, has and will have an essence, but not a full essence. 
That is, it is always itself and yet never itself, but some- 
thing else. As well say that man, this man, was, is and 
will be this man and something else at the same time. 
Moreover, this stream of consciousness is both material 
and immaterial. 

Bergson insists that it is spiritual. However, it con- 
geals, and becomes matter; it flows; it turns back on its 
course; in short, it has the properties of matter. Thus 
it is at once spiritual and material. A spirit is found 
that is matter. Lucretius and modern spiritists will re- 
joice. And strangest of all, present, past and future are 
practically one in this time. And the past ever grows! 
Comment is unnecessary. If such. be the foundation of 
Bergsonism, what must its superstructure be? The God 
that it preaches is an absurdity and the preaching thereof 
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is a blasphemy. The Lord of heaven and earth is “a 
continuity of shooting out,” a centre, not a thing (sic), 
from which worlds shoot out like rockets in a fireworks 
display. ‘The hideousness of this can be conceived from 
an example analogous to one found in “Creature Evolu- 
tion.” A great balloon filled with an unlimited supply of 
gas floats aloft. It is exploding continually and ejecting 
gas in-all directions. That action of shooting out gas is 
Bergson’s God. Criticism would be lost here. There is 
a call for psychotherapy. 

Man is degraded as much as God. He arises in a mist, 
lives in a cloud and perishes in a fog. So do all creatures. 
The “Elan Vital” which does not exist, flows and turns 
and twists and wiggles and leaps and thereby produces 
an all but infinite variety of creatures: swelling oceans, 
towering mountains, multitudinous flowers, innumerable 
beasts, nations of men. This “Elan Vital’—an aimless 
thing—chastens the lily, paints the rose, fashions God- 
like men, creates a mother’s love, generates a father’s 
self-sacrifice, plays at God, becomes God blindly and 
mayhap hopelessly ; and all this, by a patent contradiction. 
For to effect it, consciousness organizes matter by releas- 
ing it from physical law and inserting indetermination 
into it. A homely illustration will help us to appreciate 
this at its true worth. The proverbial bull is loosed in 
the china shop. He twists and turns and bumps and leaps 
without plan or purpose, and the result is the exquisite 
jardiniere and other things which ladies love. Men will 
sneer at this and listen to Bergson. But then a bull is 
only a bull, and Bergson is a philosopher. 

And what a poor creature man is, in this philosophy! 
His soul is a poetic “little rill” from the stream of life, 
a vagabond thing which is apt to trickle off by night, 
leaving the body uninhabited. The soul is a flow, a con- 
tinuity. But a flow, a continuity supposes something that 
flows, that is continuous. There is no motion unless 
something moves, no continuity save in something con- 
tinuous. Hence motion and continuity are mere modifi- 
cations of something else. They are accidents which can- 
not exist apart from their subject. Thus the human soul 
becomes the poorest and meanest of all things, an acci- 
dent absolutely incapable of separate existence. But 
Bergson says it is substantial. He places its substantial- 
ity in the indivisibility of the motion. But motion is not 
indivisible. It is essentially divisible. And even though 
such an indivisibility did exist, it could not be substantial. 
For it would be a quality of an accident. 

Man’s freedom fares no better than the soul itself. The 
word is retained, the gift is denied, and that too by an- 
other picturesque contradiction. There is no liberty of 
choice. Individual acts are not free. Each act of a 
series is automatic, necessary, but the whole series is free. 
Because it is life, and life is free. Why not begin the 
other way? Life is essentially free. Therefore its com- 
ponents, individual actions, are free. That would be 
logical, but commonplace; and Bergson despises the com- 
monplace. And so he formulates a wild hypothesis which 


comes to this. Twenty totally blind men, stand in a row. 
Not one individual can see, but the whole row taken as 
a unit, is keen of sight. Because the whole row is life, 
and life is vision. So much for the will. The intellect 
conceded by Bergson is all but useless, and the particular 
kind of intuition in which he places man’s chief glory is 
a fiction. 

A word now on the intuition. In discussing this, the 
author shifts restlessly between two views. His favorite 
opinion, however, reduces intuition to a vague something 
little better than Schopenhauer’s vital feeling. It func- 
tions in a most wonderful way. By it we are able to 
slip out of ourselves, enter into another object, become 
one with it and thus know it. That is, in the pursuit of 
knowledge we cease to be ourselves and become the 
object known. We lose our essence, our personality. 
We sink them into other essences. We know a stone by 
becoming a stone; beef, by becoming beef. In the morn- 
ing we are stones, at noon beef, at night—what? And 
how does it all happen? What effects this conversion? 
How do we recover our personality? Then, too, what 
becomes of science under such hypotheses? We profess 
ignorance. It is all inexplicable to us. Further discus- 
sion is unprofitable. 

Bad as is Bergson’s creed, its effects will be worse. 
The creed will die. For it is Bergson. But the evil it 
does will live after it. His idea of life as a thing evolv- 
ing continually and working itself out, free, untrammeled, 
aimlessly, has been taken up enthusiastically and injected 
into literature, art and sociology. Marinetti, the apostle 
of “Futurism” in art and literature, embodied it in his 
recent manifesto to his disciples. The past is to be anni- 
hilated as a drag on the future; and Futurists are told to 
“abolish man in literature and replace him by matter, the 
essence of which must be reached by strokes of intuition,” 
the glorious heritage and “characteristic gift of Latin 
races.” Futurists are to hate libraries, museums, logic, 
syntax, punctuation. Man has deteriorated by their use. 
They have made him submissive. Moreover, “the psychol- 
ogy of man is to be replaced by the lyric obsession of 
matter, and the ugly is to be created in literature.” Read- 
ers of Miss Stein’s effusion in a recent number of the 
Camera News .will readily admit that Futurists have 
accomplished the last named. May the glorious heritage 
of the Latin races remain where it is and not pass to 
other people by intermarriage or by the hypodermic 
syringe or lectures at a university. . 

The effect on art is quite deplorable. “Free life and 
intuition” show themselves on the canvas in broken lines, 
bulbed noses, bulging eyes and flapping ears, red hair, and 
pates all thrown together in a mass. The philosophy of 
all this is best summed up in Gaugerin’s reply to Strind- 
berg’s criticism of his “Savage Picture.” “Your civiliza- 
tion,” he retorted, “is your disease; my barbarism is my 
restoration to health.” The rest may be inferred, and if 
the inference be unjust to the picture, it will not be unjust 
to the tendency which Bergsonism fosters. Nor have 
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sociologists been .slow to make the most of Bergsonism. 
For when Sorel, the leader of the French “Syndicalists,” 
- was asked what would come out of the chaos which would 
result from his propaganda, he answered that -Bergsonism 
would solve the problem. Bergson protests against such 
an affiliation. But he forgets that it is not necessary to 
‘ignite a fuse or throw a bomb in order to help syndical- 
ism. It is enough to preach that out of aimless struggle 
and utter disorder and the blind groping of natural forces, 
good will come. That is the inspiration of syndicalism. 
However, perhaps by some happy but unexpected 
chance, Bergson will do some good. He may be sounding 
a trumpet before the walls of the Jericho of empiricism 
and materialism. Bergson, perhaps, will wean men from 
their gross methods and grosser results by his insistence 
on intellect and intuition. Re H.--TIERNEY, S:J2 
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With approving comments the New York Times re- 
cently quoted from a certain “portly parson’s” sermon the 
startling assertion: “Poverty is a sister of death and a 
cousin of hell.” In the world’s code poverty of course is 
an unpardonable sin, but that a man who professes to 
preach the Gospel of Christ should hold similar views is 
most deplorable. According to the Times’ expositor of 
Holy Scripture, “The poor you have always with you,” 
were words meant only for those who first heard them, 
for a future age would see the abolition of poverty. The 
fact, however, that our Divine Exemplar chose for Him- 
self a life of poverty, for years had not where to rest His 
head, made poor working men His Apostles, and prom- 
ised His richest rewards to those who imitate His poverty 
best, has little weight apparently with the Times. In 
this, however, there is nothing surprising. But that a 
Christian minister, though a “portly” one, should teach 
from the pulpit the pagan doctrine on poverty is highly 
scandalous. 


——~ @ 


Facts are stranger than fiction and the impossible will 
sometimes happen. Milwaukee, which had received un- 
sought notoriety for a certain familiar beverage long be- 
fore Socialism claimed to have put it on the map, is now, 
according to press notices, to be made the centre of the 
Prohibitionist movement. Prohibitionist’ leaders, it is 
said, look upon it as their stronghold; and it is to be 
made the headquarters of a committee whose purpose it 
is to collect a million dollar fund for the next Prohibi- 
tionist campaign. - 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Republicans in Royal Audience 


Maoprip, Jan. 15, 1913. 
Scarcely had we recovered from the sensation caused 
by Sefior Maura’s renouncement of the leadership of his 
party and his quick return to political life, when another, 
quite as unexpected, stimulated the public curiosity. I 
refer to the audience accorded by the King to prominent 


Republicans. Sefior Maura, in his late manifesto, had de- 
nounced “the sordid cooperation of Liberals and Repub- 
licans”; while such a policy lasts, he said, I can share no 
responsibility with the Liberal party, either in power or 
in opposition. A few days later Senor Maura had a con- 
ference with the King. Of the questions treated therein 
nothing was known beyond the palace walls. With brief 
delay, the Conservatives, in a general assembly, unani- 
mously recalled their leader. He obeyed, safeguarding, 
he announced, the principles he had made public. This 
was interpreted as a victory for Sefior Maura, it being 
supposed that the King had given guarantees of better 
conduct of the party in power. Then followed the audi- 
ence of the head of the Socialist-Republican combination, 
Don Gumersindo Azcarate, with Cajal, Cossio, and Castil- 
lejo—all men of declared anti-dynastic principles. People 
asked, are the Republicans converted to the monarchy, or 
does the King go halfway to meet them? The first view 
is untenable; for, a few hours before Sefior Azcarate had 
signed the manifesto of the Socialist-Republican party to 
the country, in which, amidst other grave assertions, it 
was written that “since the general elections the party 
had labored in parliament, press, and public meeting, with 
all the energy in its power, to compass its chief purpose 
—the radical change of government.” It was officiously 
stated that the King desired to become acquainted per- 
sonally with the views of all parties, and hence had sum- 
moned the above named Republicans. This is hardly an 
explanation. The political purpose must be more far- 
reaching. Here let me recall an incident which occurred 
after the return of Don Alfonso XIII from the funeral 
of King Edward of England: Certain Spanish papers, 
apparently well informed, declared that in an informal 
meeting of the sovereigns in London, Don Alfonso was 
counselled to dispense with the services of Maura and 
adopt in Spain a frankly liberal, progressive, and demo- 
cratic policy. This was said to be the advice of the new 
English sovereign, supported by Emperor William of 
Germany, and approved by all with the sole exception of 
the young Portuguese King, Dom Manoel of Braganga. 
This would explain much of what has happened in Spain 
up to to-day. Nor should I omit the still uncontradicted 
statement of the Republican paper, El Pais, directly after 
the interview of Sefior Azcarate with the King, namely, 
that the latter accepted the Republican program in its en- 
tirety, social, international, military, political, and re- 
ligious. 

The jubilation of the Republicans on the present atti- 
tude of the King is indescribable. All proclaim it to be 
exactly what I have just written, and declare Maura for- 
ever discredited. Catholics, on the contrary, alarmed and 
disgusted, ask themselves whether they should continue 
to support the actual dynasty of Spain. This is the im- 
pression not only of Jaimistas (Carlists) and Integrists, 
but also of those who are independent in politics. None 
have any confidence in the invited support of the radical 
elements ; we shall simply go the way of Portugal. We 
have arrived at a new and critical era. What will be the 
end of it no one knows. 

NORBERTO TORCAL. 


Notes from Holiand 


The paternal heart of the Holy Father must have been 
greatly gladdenet by the prompt and general compliance 
with which his Decree Quam Singulari has been met in 
Holland from the time it was first issued. The recent es- 
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tablishment of the Noble Guard of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment among the children of both sexes will no doubt 
cause his Holiness additional joy. 

In October of last year Mgr. Callier, Bishop of Haar- 
lem, inaugurated this society for his diocese. This zeal- 
ous and energetic prelate is thereby but following up the 
same unremitting efforts in behalf of the lambs of his 
flock that heretofore have marked his administration by 
the erection of many additional parochial schools and of 
numerous patronates for boys and girls throughout his 
jurisdiction. The Noble Guard of the Blessed Sacrament 
is an Archconfraternity instituted by Pope Pius X him- 
self in June, 1911, in the Basilica of the Twelve Apostles. 
The society’s main object is to foster and promote among 
the little ones veneration of the Blessed Sacrament and 
frequent Communion. A monthly reunion of the children 
is prescribed, which, besides consisting of special devo- 
tional exercises in honor of the Holy Eucharist, serves 
likewise as a careful preparation for the Sacraments of 
Confession and Holy Communion. The children forming 
the Noble Guard are to receive three times in the week 
and are the recipients of a suitably edited monthly maga- 
zine, The Child of the Blessed Sacrament. Many spirit- 
ual favors have been bestowed by the Holy Father upon 
the membership of this Confraternity, which is one more 
striking proof of his great love and fatherly care for the 
little ones of Christ. The advantages of this society are 
obvious when it.is remembered that as pages at the Court 
of the heavenly King it will bring the little ones into the 
closest contact with the great friend of children, whose 
piety and devotion towards their Eucharistic Lord cannot 
fail but to react beneficially on the hearts and minds of 
their parents. The Noble Guard was first established in 
St. Bavo’s Cathedral with four hundred children as a 
starter, and the plan is to extend it to every parish in the 
diocese. 

The cause of Catholic education in Holland is not only 
steadily being maintained, but gradually expanding as to 
higher institutions of learning. The next step in this 
direction has been taken by the Catholics of Rotterdam, 
who are about to erect a high school for girls. The 
Franciscan Sisters of Heithuizen, Limburg, well and 
favorably known in many parts of these United States 
for their successful teaching methods, are to have charge 
of the classes. The Catholics of this great trade em- 
porium are evidently determined to keep pace with the 
rapid growth of their city’s international commerce. 

Rotterdam, with 425,000 inhabitants, now ranks as the 
second greatest shipping point in continental Europe and 
the fourth largest seaport in the world. Over 10,000 sea- 
going vessels entered its harbors during the year just 
past. The gain of Rotterdam’s trade during 1912 is rep- 
resented by vessels, 787, and tonnage, 1,207,758, as com- 
pared with Hamburg’s gain during the same period of 
vessels, 34, and tonnage, 621,000. The much talked about 
threat of constructing a ship canal from the Rhine at 
Cologne, via Emden to the North Atlantic ocean, a dis- 
tance of over 200 miles, whereby the larger portion 
of the city’s trade would be diverted to German ports, is 
looked upon by Rotterdam as a mere bluff, and is not 
stopping her plans for building more deep harbors and 
thus increasing her berthroom for the largest vessels 
afloat. Caate 

Europe in many ways is fast becoming Americanized, 
as may be readily seen by any one visiting the old coun- 
tries, or may be gathered from a mere glance through the 
pages of the European daily press. The sensational 
features which till a few years ago were entirely absent 


in public advertising are gradually becoming more and 
more in evidence in thorough American fashion. The 
habit of advertising also is increasingly being cultivated: 
witness the extensive scale on which the Dutch Centennial 
of 1913 and the various festivities connected with its cele- 
bration are being brought to public notice far and wide 
beyond the confines of the little country. Illuminated 
posters by the hundreds of thousands ate to be spread 
broadcast throughout the neighboring countries; illus- 
trated pamphlets, postcards and sealing stamps by the 
million are to herald the events in every part of the globe. 
The leading magazines of Europe and America will be 
called into requisition by special articles on the celebra- 
tion, and an Economic Baedeker, descriptive of Holland 
exclusively, is being prepared for the press. s’Hertogen- 
bosch is to open an Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition for the 
occasion, while the festivities in the Queen’s residential 
city will be marked by an historical procession on a scale 
never attempted before. 

Staid old Holland, home of the proverbial strait- 
laced burghers, like the rest of Europe, is being rapidly 
invaded of late by the godless ways of the modern Philis- 
tines. What seldom if ever was heard of in “free and 
easy going” America shocked the country last Christmas 
when a football match in one of the principal cities was 
“pulled off” in the forenoon of the great festival. The 
Catholic press uttered a vigorous protest, but in vain. 
What might be advanced as an extenuating circumstance 
is that although a national holiday, the religious celebra- 
tion in Holland of Christmas is mostly confined to Cath- 
olics, while socially the day is not observed with the fam- 
ily worship obtaining in America. The Christmas tree 
is still an exception in Holland, and its attempted intro-- 
duction is looked on with disfavor by the Catholic clergy, 
as a lowering of Christian ideals, as diverting the atten- 
tion from and as an undesirable substitute for the Manger, 
the sole and all absorbing emblem of the feast. The 
Dutch children’s national feast is St. Nicolaus’, December 
6th. In many of the rural districts the good old Saint on 
that day may be seen making his benevolent rounds, per- 
sonified by an individual togged out in flowing robes, with 
miter and crozier, mounted on a gayly caparisoned horse, 
and escorted by a black page. From New Amsterdam, 
first New York and then gradually the entire United 
States have taken over the legend, though of course all 
semblance of the good old bishop has been utterly lost in 
the comical figure of our present day Santa Claus. 

The ideas about sociability entertained by the Socialists 
in Holland were curiously illustrated by the four Socialist 
members of The Hague City Council, who lately accepted 
an invitation to dine with the Mayor, he being the official 
who on the opening day of the Dutch Parliament last 
September forbade the intended Socialist public demon- 
stration against the established order. The comrades at 
large who had not been invited took offense at the conduct 
of their more favored fellows and a violent quarrel, 
threatening to disrupt the party, was the result. Eventu- 
ally Het Volk, the leading Socialist organ, succeeded in 
soothing the lacerated feelings by sagely animadvert- 
ing that it would have been altogether different had 
the four been guilty of dining with the Queen, such being 
considered in stronger conflict with Socialistic principles, 
while as to Mayors, these are often sociable and very 
accommodating fellows, much like the rest of us! 

After mature deliberation the Government has appro- 
priated provisionally three-quarters of a million gulden 
($300,000) to defray the expense of Holland’s participa- 
tion in the 1915 Panama Exhibition. Wie 
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Two Types, of Catholics 


To divide the human race logically and adequately into 
two great classes is not difficult. All mankind, for exam- 
ple is composed of those who fiddle and those who do not. 
Quite as perfect would be the division made by separat- 
ing those who ride in airships from those who do not, or 
by placing in one category all who are fond of caviar and 
in the other-all who consistently abstain from that deli- 
cacy. There has lately been evolved by an unknown 
genius another classification of the human race that is, 
beyond all cavil, not only thoroughly adequate, but which 
throws besides such a flood of light on the conduct of 
life that Epictetus himself might well have been the 
author of the epigram. 

“The human race,” observes this nameless sage, “is 
composed of two great classes of men: Those with a 
real back-bone and those who have instead merely a 
wish-bone.” Admirably expressed! And how true! But 
how few, alas! are those who form the first class, the 
genuine vertebrates of our species, men of principle and 
resolution, doers of the word, the Bassanios of the world, 
the Loyolas of sainthood. With those on the other hand 
whom this wit’s analysis places in the second class the 
world is but too well furnished. Their spines are wish- 
bones, they are lotus-eaters, Hamlets of real life, hearers 
only of the word. They remind us of the grammarian’s 
periphrastic conjugation, for they are always “about to 
act” acturi sunt. 

In Catholic circles, too, both types of men are of course 
proportionately represented. There are the stanch and 
fearless children of the Church, for instance, who firmly 
refuse to conform in conduct or opinions to the lax moral 
standards of the day. But there are Catholics of an- 
other kind who “would like to” live up faithfully to the 
teachings of their Mother, but it is “really so hard to do 
so nowadays; they have not the courage.” While the 


vertebrate Catholic shows his appreciation of his Faith 
by sending his boys and girls to Catholic schools and col- 
leges, the wish-bone Catholic “would like to” do the 
same, but the imaginary social or commercial advantages 
of the opposite course make him falter; while the verte- 
brate Catholic chooses as the wife of his bosom and the 
mother of his children a woman of his own Faith, the 
wish-bone Catholic “would like to” do so, were not 
“other considerations of higher importance nowadays” ; 
while the vertebrate Catholic is careful about the char- 
acter of the plays he sees and the nature of the dances he 
shares in, the wish-bone Catholic “would like” indeed to 
be stricter in these matters, but then “everybody goes” 
and “they are all dancing them” ; and while the vertebrate 
Catholic selects his reading with discrimination and keeps 
well informed on the Church’s attitude toward questions 
of the day, the wish-bone Catholic “would like to” do 
some serious reading, and “would like to” understand his 
religion better, but he really cannot resist the allurements 
of the last “best seller” and the cheap magazine. 

Wish-bone Catholics of the kind thus described have 
always been numerous, of course, in the Church, for her 
children, it must be remembered, are also children of 
Adam, but is there not reason to fear that in our day the 
type is growing altogether too abundant? However, they 
are an easily influenced race, these wish-bone Catholics, 
and perhaps if the vertebrate variety would be even more 
fearless and aggressive than they are their example would 
stiffen the spine of many of our wish-bone Catholics. 
Who knows? 


Misleading ‘‘Statistics’’ 


A most unfair conclusion, based on apparently reliable 
statistics, is the one recently published by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll in the New York Christian Advocate. Dr.Carroll, 
who was Government Statistician in 1890, and who since 
then has published Church statistics each year, was. 
minded to prove the ineffectiveness of the so-called Men 
and Religion Movement of last year. Those at the head 
of that “awakening” intended, it will be recalled, to in- 
crease Church membership in this country by a total of 
300,000 Christians over the normal increase due to the 
growth in population. Dr. Carroll finds, however, that 
their expectation was vain; a decrease has taken place 
instead of the promised increase. His figures show that 
the total increase for all Churches for 1912 was 579,852, 
which represents a falling off from the figures of 1911 
of 15,486. 

The Men and Religion Movement folks may do as they 
please concerning the worthy Doctor’s report. Whether 
or not their “publicity campaign” for Church and Religion 
was more effective than such enterprises ordinarily prove 
to.be scarcely touches Catholics. With one detail of Dr. 
Carroll’s report.we are, however, deeply concerned. He 
states the number of Roman Catholics in the United 
States in 1912 to be 12,907,000, and he explains “that he 
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followed the Government census rule in deducting 15 per 
cent. from Roman Catholic statistics, which were based 
on poptjation, and included children not confirmed and 
therefore not communicants. He did this to equalize in 
some measure the differences between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant methods of computing church member- 
ship.”, 

The Doctor’s “explanation” to a Catholic is a ridicu- 
lous one. We confess we were never able to understand 
by what mental process the good man convinced himself 
of the fairness of this 15 per cent. reduction. To be sure, 
when in charge of the Religious Census Bureau of the 
Eleventh Census, in 1890, he invented the “equalizing” 
term “communicants,” and thus justified his course in 
shaving off at least 15 per cent. of the correct total of 
the Catholic population. But a new discipline—thanks 
to the zeal of Pius X, Pope of the Blessed Sacrament, as 
he is lovingly termed—has come to prevail in America as 
in the Universal Church, and children even of seven years 
or less are “communicants” among us, though not “con- 
firmed.” Why does not Dr. Carroll use the judgment of 
a good statistician and inform himself thoroughly regard- 
ing the subject matter of his work? He surely knows 
how easy it is for a careless collector of statistics to issue 
false and very misleading statements. 


Briand’s Return to Reason 


The amazing political change in France announced in 
the press despatches, which inform us that a movement 
is on foot to pave the way to a recall of the religious 
orders, reminds one of Napoleon’s re-establishment of 
religion in France after the French Revolution. Briand 
was the man who drew up the Bill to expel the Congre- 
gations, and now he proposes to repair the ruin of which 
he was perhaps the unwilling instrument. Any sensible 
man might have foreseen that political and moral an- 
archy must follow close on the expulsion of the only 
power that could hold anarchy in check; but now even 
the most rancorous enemies of religion are beginning to 
open their eyes. Without referring to the greater dis- 
asters that have swept over that once glorious country in 
the moral order, it will be sufficient to glance at the most 
recent account of the shameful educational conditions 
which now disgrace a country whose people have always 
been conspicuous for their unusual mental gifts. The 
Government has had control of the schools for an entire 
generation, but the London Times of January 22 reports 
that in the examination of last year’s contingent of men 
enrolled in the French army it was found that out of 
222,068 men, there were 50,800 whose education was so 
faulty that they were ordered to attend the military 
schools, and 7,859 of these men could neither read nor 
write. 

All that the young soldier has to answer is simple ques- 
tions in elementary history, geography and arithmetic. 
Thus, after thirty years of free education in France, 


neatly a quarter of the young men of the military con- 
tingent have at the age of 22 to be sent back to school to 
learn what is being taught to children 12 years of age. 

It would have been interesting to know what those 
50,000 young men and other thousands already in the 
army know about Almighty God and the laws of morality 
and decency. As they were educated in lay schools, where 
religion was not only under a ban but was hated and re- 
viled, and as they have not even the aid of chaplains in 
the army to help them to know what is most essential in 
human life, their ignorance in such matters must be ap- 
palling. Anarchy in the army is easily explained after 
such a schooling. No wonder Briand sees the need of 
recalling religious teachers to save his wronged and out- 
raged country. 


““T Am the Public’’ 


Ernest Hello, in an admirable little essay on “The 
Press,” asks every reader of to-day’s literature to say to 
himself in all seriousness: 

“T am the public. I am invested with formidable 
powers. Among all the books and newspapers of- 
fered to me, I choose. My choice is'a judgment, a 
final judgment. Writers have to appear before a 
tribunal from which there is no appeal, and that tri- 
bunal is no other than I myself. Such and such a 
man who lives hundreds of miles away and whom I 
do not even know, is about to receive a sentence of 
life or death at the hands of the Press, and it is I 
who must pronounce the one or the other. For it 
‘is I who choose whether bread or poison shall cir- 
culate in the world. It is ] who have power to give 
a certain writer authority, encouragement, energy, 
eloquence, the courage to speak out difficult truths, 
and it is I who have the power to deprive him of 
all these things. More than that, my powers ex- © 
tend farther still. Not only do I choose what shalt 
be the nourishment of the present generation, but I 
choose that of the future.” 


In other words, the books, magazines, periodicals and 
papers that the public buys is of course the kind that will 
be printed, for the supply follows the demand. The 
public, moreover, as M. Hello well says, is you and I. 

Now, if every Catholic in our land were promptly and 
for good to cease buying sensational newspapers, cheap 
magazines and worthless, or worse than worthless, 
novels, would there not ensue such a sudden falling off 
in the receipts of publishers that a searching inquiry 
would at once be set on foot to learn the cause? More- 
over, when the reasons for the decreased circulation were 
learned would there not be an improvement soon in the 
character of the popular Press? 

Then suppose that all our Catholic families should sub- 
scribe for a Catholic weekly or two, and encourage the 
production and publication of good Catholic books by 
buying them. Periodicals that have a wide circulation 
can afford to improve continually, and a practical recog- 
nition of the literary ability of our Catholic authors would 
encourage them to do even better work. To make these 
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books and authors known is largely the duty of the Cath- 
olic periodical. Fair and adequate notices, with generous 
praise and commendation when they are deserved, should 
be given all works sent by the publishers for review. 
Thus will readers be assisted to select what is best in 
Catholic literature, and the formation of a correct taste 
will be promoted. 

But besides buying and reading these periodicals him- 
self, the zealous Catholic should bring them to the knowl- 
edge of others. “Just as truly as material bread forms 
flesh and blood, so in this country of ours the Press 
forms mind and soul.” Much of this output of pub- 
lishers, however, instead of being food, is poison. There- 
fore an antidote is needed, and an effective one will be 
found in a well-edited Catholic weekly. Then let each 
Catholic feel that in this matter in particular he is his 
brother’s keeper, and see that his coreligionists are taught 
the value of the antidote they have ready at hand in our 
Catholic periodical literature. 


The Weakness of Anglicanism 


The English university boat race takes place yearly 
towards the end of March. It is to be rowed this year 
during Holy Week, and some of the Anglican clergy of 
the parishes along the course are protesting. Three years 
ago under similar circumstances remonstrances came not 
from clergymen only, but also from a bishop. But the 
young undergraduate in charge of the affair was immov- 
able. Another MacMahon on the Malakof, he flung back 
the proud reply: “J’y suis: 7’y reste.’ Will the under- 
graduate manager be more amenable this year? Con- 
sidering that Good Friday is for the English people at 
large one of its merriest festivals, one does not see why 
Church of England clergymen should object to a boat race 
during Holy Week. They may pretend to find a peculiar 
scandal in this, that the crews represent the ancient Chris- 
tian universities, Oxford and Cambridge. But, whatever 
these were in the past, they are hardly Christian now. 
Their latest act to destroy their Christian character is 
the opening of the divinity degrees so wide that they are 
ready to grant the doctorate to one presenting a thesis 
attacking the Divinity of Christ, provided it be up to 
academic standards. One thread alone connects them 
still with their Christian past, a slender one. They will 
not make the Unitarian, the Moslem, the Buddhist, a 
doctor in Sacred Theology. 

Probably there is no religious body with less hold on 
its members than the Church of England, with its colonial 
offshoots. In proof of this we called attention lately to 
the constant and unfruitful begging in England by 
colonial bishops for money to support their projects on 
behalf of the English abroad, quite able to pay for what 
they really value. We have just come across other ex- 
amples. St. James parish, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
wants to build a new church. The cost is to be moderate 
enough, forty or fifty thousand dollars. Yet the rector 


and church wardens straightway appeal to England for 
funds. Vancouver is a rich city of nearly 150,000 souls. 
It has money in abundance for theatres, races, sports and 
commercial enterprises reaching over the border into the 
United States. It has handsome churches too. But of 
all the religious bodies, the Episcopalians alone cannot 
build their own. Again, the Episcopalians are trying to 
organize a mission to the railway construction camps, and 
want a few thousand dollars.. The railway companies, 
lavish Of kind words, button up their pockets. The laity 
have no money to spare for the work, and so the appeal 
goes to England. Can it be that, as those on the ground 
understand how inefficacious such Episcopalian missions 
are, it is necessary to go to others untaught by experience? 


The Bland Mr. Berger 


Speaking before the New York City Club, Mr. Berger 
attributed his defeat in the recent elections to the Cath- 
olic Church, which he believed would gradually come to 
see the errors of its way. “The trouble is,” he con- 
tinued, “that the policy of the Church is fixed abroad, 
where the Socialistic movement is an anti-clerical move- 
ment because the Church and State are one. The Pope, 
disliking the foreign Socialists because they say atrocious 
things about the Church, condemns all Socialists as 
equally and indefensibly bad.” What sweet simplicity! 
A Carnegie library, as Mr. Berger knows sufficiently well, 
would hardly be large enough to hold in print all the 
attacks made upon the Church by American Socialists. 
But we need not go beyond the statements that have ap- 
peared under Mr. Berger’s own name and in Mr. Berger’s 
own press. “It is characteristic of the Roman Church,” 
he wrote August 12, 1911, “that it keeps the masses in 
ignorance and bigotry and thus in submission to the 
ruling class” (Social-Democratic Herald). But we need 
not even go back so far. In the very speech to which we 
make reference above he reiterated the old calumny, 
which certainly would be true if constant repetition on 
his part could make it so, that “the Catholic Church is 
the closest friend capital has to-day” (New York Times, 
Feb, 2, 1913). To this combination he is accustomed to 
add the gambling rings and other evils still more detes- 
table. His attacks upon the Papal Delegate are only of 
yesterday, and nothing has been left untried by him that 
might defame the Church, which he hates with a truly 
Socialistic hatred. We need not go abroad to learn the 
spirit of the Socialist movement. It is essentially the 
same in every country, anti-Christian and, above all, anti- 
Catholic. 


-o-e—____—_ 


The new Chinese Republic has not yet found a solu- 
tion of its financial problems. $25,000,000, or one-half 
the Birch Crisp loan has been cancelled, and the nego- 
tiations for another six-Power loan of $125,000,000 were 
all but completed, when both M. de Conty, the French 
Minister, and the Russian representative, refused at the 
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last minute to sign the documeents. M. de Conty in- 
sisted that a Frenchman be one of those supervising the 
collection of the salt tax, which was to secure the loan. 


LITERATURE 


Come Rack, Come Rope. By Rorerr Hucu Benson. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons; Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 

The dauntless cry, taken from Blessed Campion’s speech after 
torture: “Come Rack, Come Rope,” is felicitously adopted as 
the title of the story. It brings us back to the England of Eliza- 
‘beth and leads us to Derbyshire in the years of 1579-1588. They 
were years of stress and storm, when a queen’s life was shorn 
‘away by the axe at Fotheringay; when Spenser had published 
this “Shepherd’s Calendar”; when Marlowe with his “Tambur- 
Jaine’ had prepared the way for the Shakespearean drama; 
when the gallows at Tyburn was red with the blood of the 
stalwart soldiers of the cross; when Howard and Drake and the 
«elements scattered the Spanish Armada. 

In “Come Rack, Come Rope” Monsignor Benson is first of all 
a story-teller. He himself is afraid that some may find his ro- 
mance sensational, but life was sensational in Derbyshire in 
those days. We would not have the book otherwise. He has 
the strange power of sending electric currents through the 
reader's veins, and this, with a word dropped inadvertently, a 
suggestion, a casual hint. With a minimum of labor, he can 
produce a maximum of result. Before you know it, the climax 
dis upon you, sending a lump to your throat and filling your eyes 
~with moisture. 

Mindful of his own purpose to tell us a story, Monsignor 
‘Benson wisely disentangles plot and incident from all controversy 
and from all the burning politico-religious issues of the days of 
Elizabeth. 

A lesson is borne to us from the pages of “Come Rack, Come 
Rope.” The very spirit of romance and chivalry breathes in the 
words and dull is the reader’s heart, if he does not catch some- 
thing of the lesson of fidelity to faith and duty so simply, yet 
so powerfully, instilled. A touching picture has been given us 
‘by the author of the trials and hardships of English Catholics. 
We think it will appeal to his Protestant countrymen and give 
them another idea of those slandered sufferers. The gallantry 
of these hunted and outlawed Catholics, priest, squire, noble 
lady, stable boy and kitchen maid, their loyalty to the Old 
Religion must react upon the reader. The gifted writer while 
remembering the story-teller’s canons and by-laws could not 
forget that he was a priest, and unconsciously out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth has spoken. He has written a 
simple, touching, original, well-planned story. The incidents 
are well grooved together, the outcome natural and inevitable. 
The tale is told calmly and leisurely, with no attempt at mystery. 
The characters are true to life and not over idealized. The 
style reaches a higher level of workmanship than in some of the 
author’s books. 

Critics will look for faults and, of course, will ind them. The 
writer of historical romance especially, finds it difficult to paint 
a picture which in all its tints and colors, in all its lights and 
shadows, will meet with universal approval. The general ex- 
cellence of the work, however, no one will question. 

Many learn their history from the drama and the historical 
movel. Walter Scott’s “Waverley,” “Old Mortality’ and “Rob 
Roy” have taught thousands all that they know of Scotch his- 
tory. The first Duke of Marlborough, the victor of Blenheim, 
acknowledged that he picked up all that he possessed of his 
country’s history from Shakespeare’s plays. With his great gifts 
of head and heart, his thorough knowledge from the inside of 
‘certain periods of English national life and certain phases of the 
Protestant mind, Monsignor Benson, if he completes his series, 


can render great service to the Catholic Church. He can sum- 
mon up a truer vision of a past, misrepresented age, remove mis- 
understanding and error, present in a truer light personages 
whose very names excite suspicions in the modern mind. He 
has a noble task awaiting him; he is equal to it. 

JoHN C. REVILLE, S.J. 


Poor, Dear Margaret Kirby and Other Stories. By 
KATHLEEN Norrts. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.30. 

Here are gathered eighteen short stories the author has con- 
tributed to the magazines. The tales like “Bridging the Years,” 
and “Poor, Dear Margaret Kirby,’ which sound the same note 
as Mrs. Norris’ “Mother,” are the best in the book. To many 
Catholic readers the Costello family will seem very true to life. 
We have certainly met Mrs. Frank Costello, her easy-going 
husband, Teresa, Alanna and Frank X., Jr. That bishop, how- 
ever, is too confiding to be a watchful shepherd, and the ethical 
and liturgical doctrine of the two Costello stories must not be 
taken seriously. “Shiftless Susanna” is a very amiable and 
amusing character, “The Tide-Marsh” is a well-told story, and 
other tales in the volume were shrewdly written to prove the 
author’s thesis that those who wed for love, keep their tastes 
simple, and raise a family of children will find happiness in 
marriage. 


Life, Science and Art. Being Leaves from Ernest HeEt1o, 
Translated from the French by E. M. Watxer. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $.50. 

This little book, the latest of the attractive “Angelus Series,” 
is made up of thirty-one selections from the writings of a French 
critic who seemed to be quite forgotten after his death in 1885, 
but who is now being widely read in France. For Ernest Hello 
besides being a stanch Catholic, and a discerning critic, was a 
consummate stylist, so his literary countrymen are eagerly study- 
ing the works of one who never wrote without expressing his 
very self. “A man should live in accordance with Truth, think 
as he lives, and write as he thinks.” This is just what Ernest 
Hello did. Even in the child of four an uncompromising love of 
truth appeared. For on discovering one day that Mme. Hello 
only pretended to be frightened when her son played at being a 
tiger, he reproached her with the words: “But how could you 
deceive me—a little boy like me?” Among the best papers in 
this book is that on “Intellectual Charity.” “Written speech,” the 
author observes, “may be a great charity, and its diffusion, when- 
ever it is true and beautiful, is one of the acts of charity most 
suited to our times:’ The chapters on “The World,” “The 
Mediocre Man,” “The Press,” “Appearance and Reality” and 
many others too, are so full of striking and apposite reflections 
that the editorial judgment shown by E. M. Walker in making 
these selections deserves warm praise. 


“Vocations” (Women). Conditions of Admission, etc., into 
the Convents, Congregations, Societies, Religious Institutes, etc., 
According to Authentical Information and the Latest Regula- 
tiOnc™ EByeReva Hostohn Dy wieC.l ms london a RenGcrlen WW ashe 
bourne, Ltd., New York, Benziger Bros. $1.75. 

“‘Vocations’ (Men),” the first volume of this useful work ap- 
peared two years ago. The quantity of concise information Dr. 
Hohn then supplied about the orders and congregations of 
monks, friars, regular clerks, and brothers, he now furnishes 
regarding nuns’ and sisters’ institutes. The compiler’s arrange- 
ment of his matter is clear and systematic. 

Taking alphabetically all the women’s religious institutes that 
exist in the Church to-day, he places under captions like “Ob- 
ject of the Order,” “Health and Respective Qualifications,” “Pe- 
cuniary Means Required for Admission,’ “Time of Novitiate, 
Clothing and Profession,’ “Future Employment,” etc., all the 
information about the various congregations that we could 
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reasonably expect a hand-book to give. As the form or color 
of a particular habit may in times past have possibly assisted a 
young lady or two in deciding what order to enter, the sapient 
author describes with considerable detail, the religious garb of 
various nuns and sisters. He also gives the address of each 
mother house, enumerates the chief foundations in Europe of 
the different congregations and supplies in foot-notes a short 
account of the origin of every institute mentioned. 

It is worthy of note that, out of some 140 congregations Dr. 
Hohn describes, fully half were started in France, including, 
however, the “lost provinces’—and as many as 55 were founded 
there since the Revolution of 1789. Belonging to nearly every 
race on earth, there are now thousands of devoted religious, 
richly profiting by their unceasing prayers and manifold works 
of mercy the countries in which they dwell, who regard some city 
of France as the cradle of their institute. So that ancient boast 
“Gesta Dei per Francos,’ seems quite true still. Dr. Hohn 
names but two congregations of sisters originating in the United 
States, the Sisters of St. Agnes, of Fond du Lac, Wis., and the 
Sisters of Kunegunda, Chicago. He might have remembered, 
among others, the Lorettines and the Sisters of Nazareth, both 
of which congregations celebrated last year the centenary of their 
foundation in Kentucky. 

Of the St. Vincent-on-Hudson Sisters of Charity Dr. Hohn 
says nothing. His book, indeed, seems to be intended chiefly 
for directors and confessors in the United Kingdom, as ref- 
erences to American foundations are very meagre. In another 
editions this omission should be supplied. Mie, 1D). 


Philosophie und Theologie des Modernismus. Eine Erklir- 
ung des Lehrgehaltes der Enzyklika Pascendi, des Dekretes 
Lamentabili und des Eides wider den Modernismus. Von 
Jutius Bessmer, S.J. St. Louis: Herder. $2.20. 

Der Modernismus. Dargestellt und gewiirdigt von Dr. 
Anton GIstER, Prof. der Dogmatik. 3 Auflage. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.50. 

Father Bessmer has given us in his extensive and valuable 
work a complete exposition of the philosophy and theology of 
Modernism. That this latest and most insidious heresy can 
justly be treated as a separate system is no longer to be denied. 
In its leading representatives, Loisy, LeRoy and Tyrrell, we can 
observe, in spite of their nebulous theories and the still more 
nebulous expression of them, certain clearly defined centres of 
thought which are the same in all the characteristic writings of 
their school. Grouping together these principles or theories we 
have a system of whose coherence the authors themselves may 
not always have been fully conscious, yet whose existence can 
not be doubted. True, it contains little that is original. Its 
leading ideas may be found in Protestant rationalism and in 
that higher criticism which is already far advanced in its progress 
towards atheism, and also in the so-called scientific monism, 
which is-usually another form of pantheism. The originality 
of modernist teachers consisted mainly in their treacherous and 
hypocritical attempt to graft the new and monstrous heresy upon 
the Catholic Church, 

Religious feeling, according to them, becomes our only guide. 
The power of attaining to a knowledge of God by intellectual 
processes, and of rising from a consideration of visible things 
to the invisible, is utterly denied. Since feeling is our only form 
of faith, it follows that there can no longer exist any reason 
for giving preference to a particular creed. The subjective 
feelings of Buddhist, Turk and Christian have the same value 
and are worthy of the same consideration. Christ is represented 
as a purely human being, often self-deceived, and even the ex- 
istence of God becomes doubtful in certain moods of the soul. 
Thus only the frailest partition separates the new doctrine from 
outright atheism, into which it leads through its wide-open door. 

The particular value of Father Bessmer’s book is his orderly 


method which permits no clause of this new heresy to go un- 
challenged. The first section of his work is devoted to an ex- | 
planation of the Encyclical Pascendi. An opportunity is here 
afforded the author for a thorough exposition of agnosticism, 
immanentism and evolutionism, as exemplified in the modernistic 
creed. The second part, extending over four hundred pages, 
discusses paragraph by paragraph the important decree Lamenta- 
bili sane exitu, in which Pope Pius X has given the world a new 
syllabus. “The Syllabus of Pius X” it has properly been called. 
Finally the oath against Modernism receives the same system- 
atic treatment as the foregoing parts. 

If we recall the Holy Father’s characterization of Modernism, 
as the synthesis of all the heresies which have infected the 
Church; and if we add, as well we may, that it contains, to- 
gether with the errors of former times, the leading tenets of . 
the Kantian philosophy and the Darwinian evolutionism, and 
reflects the many shades of vague pantheistic sentiment which 
ever recur in our literature, sociology and philosophy, we can 
realize of what value an authoritative, orderly and exhaustive 
work like that of Father Bessmer must be for the priest and 
Catholic student. 

The second work to which we refer, that written by Dr. 
Gisler, slightly preceded the former in point of time, and differs. 
from it completely in method. It is more popular and diffuse. 
The author’s object was to select the salient characteristics of 
the new movement, and with these as his outline to fill in the 
picture with varying color and life. According to both authors. 
the first impetus in the direction of Modernism was given by 
Americanism, in its influence upon the minds of certain Euro- 
pean scholars. But while Father Bessmer gives to this con- 
sideration only a dozen lines at the beginning of his book, Dr. 
Gisler, whose work is of a more historical nature, has devoted’ 
to it an entire third of his volume. It is a question which we 
do not wish to discuss here. 

Entering upon the subject of Modernism itself Dr. Gisler has. 
unfolded a picture which reveals not only his learning as a 
philosopher and theologian, his wide research and erudition, but 
likewise his power as a literary artist. Most interesting for the 
student will be his lucid exposition and refutation of the Kantiam 
philosophy, which played a most important part in the develop- 
ment of the latest heresy. The books of Father Bessmer and Dr. 
Gisler do not overlap each other, except in a few particulars, and 
each serves its own special purpose. 


Heaven’s Recent Wonders; or, the Work of Lourdes. From 
the French of Dr. Borssarie. Authorized Translation by Rev. 
C. VAN DER Doncxt. Second Edition. New York: Pustet & 
Co. $1.50. 

Not enough is made by the Catholic world of the cures wrought 
at Lourdes. They are among the most striking proofs of God’s 
abiding presence in His Church. No time-worn documents. 
need be searched and credited for the confirmation of the facts 
which have their living witnesses in every part of the earth. - Of the 
thousand and more cures yearly wrought by our Lady of Lourdes 
in France and elsewhere only.a limited number are set down in 
the annals of Lourdes, with the corroborative testimony of the 
highest medical authority. Sufficiently numerous, however, and 
beyond all cavil are the cases given, which have all been sub- 
mitted to the most exacting scientific scrutiny, and special care 
has been taken to answer all objections arising from “sugges- 
tion” or similar natural explanations. Gaping wounds are seen 
to be healed up in an instant, and new skin covers them, broken 
bones are knit together in the passing of a second, tumors 
vanish and leave the body in its normal state, lungs in the last 
stages of consumptive decay are replaced by new tissue, paralytic 
limbs resume their functions. It is well for Catholics to arm 
themselves with these facts against the scepticism of our day, 
and the faithful should be made familiar with the unquestion- 
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able evidence of our Lady’s supernatural intervention contained 
in this book. It is the fifth work upon Lourdes written by Dr. 
Boissarie, chief examiner of the sick at Lourdes since 1892, who 
has always been assisted in his labors by a corps of brilliant 
medical colleagues, and who can justly say in his own person, 
“T lived what I relate.” Ve Wel 


Das Aposteldekret. (Act XV, 28, 29). 
und Geltung in den ersten vier Jahrhunderten. 
SIx, S. J. Innsbruck: Rauch. 

Four years ago Father Fonck, now the Rector of the Biblical 
Institute, then Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Innsbruck, inaugurated the publication of the 
Biblical-Patristic Seminar of that University with his own very 
useful contribution to the science of method, “Wissenschaftliches 
Arbeiten” (Rauch, 1908). We are now reviewing the fifth of 
. that Seminar’s publications. In 1909, Father Six won the 
Lackenbacher prize of the University of Vienna by his contribu- 
tion upon the Apostolic decree of Acts XV. This contribution 
he has here worked over and prepared for press. 

The purpose of the writer is clear and to the point,—not to 
say all that might be said about the decree, not, for instance, to 
make Paul’s account of the Council of Jerusalem (Gal. ii) to 
tally with Luke’s (Acts xv) nor yet to examine the standing and 
historicity of that Council,—but solely to explain the context of 
the Apostolic decree. No new theories are ventured on it. The 
literature of the subject is studied and correlated and the more or 
less certain conclusions of the safest and sanest exegetes are pre- 
sented. He divides his monograph into two parts. In the first part he 
treats the origin of the decree: the occasion, meaning and purpose 
thereof (pp. 1-34) ; Old Testament reasons therefor (pp. 35-55) ; 
the historicity of the decree (pp. 56-81). In the second part 
the worth of the decree in the first four centuries is set forth 
(pp. 82-151). 

The thoroughness of this study sets it on a par with Coppieters’ 
article on the same subject in Revue Biblique (1907) pp. 31 and 
218. WALTER DruM, S.J. 


Seine Entstehung 
Von Kari 


De Ecclesia Christi, Vol. I et II]. Antonrus Straus, S.J., 
Theologiae et Philosophiae Doctor, Theologiae in C. R. Uni- 


versitate, Oenipontana Professor. Innsbruck: Felician 
Rauch (L. Pustet). American Agents, Fr. Pustet & Co. 
$8.50 net. 


Theological students of the late 80’s and early 90’s who sat 
at the feet of the amiable and scholarly “Pater” Straub, of the 
theological faculty of Innsbruck University, will hail with de- 
light the appearance of this opus magnum of their revered master. 
Peculiar and personal reasons will impel them to welcome the 
two bulky volumes that make this latest treatise “De Ecclesia” 
an invaluable one. Yet we fear not to assert, that while ‘affec- 
tionate memories may color the judgment of Father Straub’s 
old pupils, these will find themselves in excellent company when 
they proclaim the work the most exhaustive exposition of Catho- 
lic doctrine regarding the Church of Christ and the peculiarly 
intricate and serious questions clustering about this section of 
Catholic theology. 

Measured up to the standard of Palmieri’s famous volume 
“De Romano Pontifice,” which used to be the classic in theo- 
logical schools, Father Straub’s treatise is as an encyclopedia 
compared with a class manual. Its wealth of detail, its solidity 
and thoroughness of exhaustive argumentation, above all its pro- 
fusion of scholarly references to patristic sources, make it a 
perfect storehouse of information for professors and students 
of the sacred science, as well as for all those who recognize the 
need to-day to be well-informed concerning the divinity of 
Christ’s Church and the admirable prerogatives wherewith its 
Founder has crowned His visible representative in the earthly 
ruling of that Church. 


Father Straub’s excellent treatise has well been declared to be 
epoch-making in the development of a subject once scarcely more 
than touched upon in theological schools, but since the time of 
Melchior Cano and Bellarmine and the Protestant “Reformers” 
a topic of tensest interest to theologians. IMI Af, AAG. 


Elements of Logic. By His Eminence CarprnaL MenrcrER. 
Translated by Ewan Macpuerson. New York: The Manhat- 
tanville Press. 

This little book is a digest of Cardinal Mercier’s well-known 
“Logique.” The translator has shown wisdom in selecting the 
matter and rare ability in turning it into English. He has pro- 
duced an excellent book of its class. But the class we fear, is 
not very exalted. At any rate we doubt about the utility of this 
volume as a text-book. It seems quite inadequate for any serious 
intellectual purpose. A student who uses it, will know a bit 
about logic but not much logic. He will moreover, miss the 
severe mental discipline, which is one of the chief benefits of a 
course in a science of this nature. But perhaps some teacher of 
an elementary course may find the volume directive. 

Re Hoek: 


The sale of the “Pioneer Priests of North America,’ by 
the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., has been so great that the 
copies of the volume entitled “Among the Iroquois,” which 
was the first of the series published, were exhausted at the 
beginning of the year. A revised and enlarged edition of it 
has been printed and will be ready for delivery in a few 
weeks. This issue is the sixth thousand. Price $1.60, postage 
20 cents. America Press, New York. 


It is inconceivable how a woman can afflict the reading public 
with the story of “My Little Sister,” as Elizabeth Robbins calls 
her most recent book. Its theme is offensive. It is nothing but 
the account of how an infamous procuress beguiled a silly and 
sensuous girl into a house of debauch, “the most infamous in 
Europe.” What purpose can this kind of printed stuff serve, 
but to gratify with its shocking details the minds and imagina- 
tions which are already defiled? Will it warn any young femi- 
nine fool from these traps which she and all the world must 
know are set everywhere for the unwary? On the contrary, 
many a frivolous creature, both young and old, will gloat over 
the description of what goes on in the interior of these dens of 
vice. The book should never have been published. It will not 
help to save a single unfortunate from the disaster that it un- 
wisely portrays. As has been often said in these pages, the only 
protection of purity is to distract or divert the mind and im- 
agination from what is impure, and not to dwell upon it. 


In the early editions of Dr. Maurice Francis Egan’s “Every- 
body’s Saint Francis,’ the author has marked the following 
errata, due to the difficulty caused by the various typewriters 
(foreign) he had to employ. People who know Dr. Egan’s fine 
Chinese hand (“flytracks done.over with a burnt match,” the 
New York Times said), will sympathize with the typewriters. 
In the story of St. Francis and the doves, the adjective “Buono” 
is changed to “Buone.” “Forty-fourth” has been transformed to 
“fortieth,” and, worst of all, a note pointing out that St. Francis 
and St. Louis never met, but that St. Louis probably visited 
Brother Leo, is jumbled into a sentence in the text on page 158. 
The sentence should read, “Among the Mohammedans in Egypt, 
before the fall of Damietta,” etc. Danish typewriters struggling 
with Dr. Egan’s handwriting deserve all sympathy. 


“La Iglesia Primitiva y el Catolicismo” is a well executed 
Spanish translation of the very valuable work of Mgr. Batiffol, 
“The Primitive Church and Catholicity,’ by Don Félipe Robles 
Dégano, Priest and Licentiate in Theology. Of Mgr. Batiffol’s 
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book, Professor Harnack writes: “The author has done his 
Church a signal service; for scarcely could the demonstration 
be more competently made of the original identity of Christian- 
ity, Catholicism, and the Roman Primacy.” The character, docu- 
ments, constitution of early Christianity are lucidly and 
brilliantly examined down to the days of St. Cyprian in- 
clusively. At the end is a summary of general conclusions 
and an exhaustive analytical index. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The H. K. Fly Co., New York: 
Socialism Summed Up. By Morris Hillquit. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Ben Dear Margaret Kirby and Other Stories. 
1.30. 
The U. S. Catholic Historical Society, New York: 
Historical Records and Studies. Vol VI, Part II. 


$1.00. ° 


By Kathleen Norris. 


German Publication: 
Herdersche Verlagshandlung, St. Louis : 
Ethik Leitfaden der natiirlich-verniinftigen Sittenlehre. 
Ude. 85 cents. 


Von Dr. Johann 


Spanish Publication: 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 


La Iglesia Primitiva y el Catolicismo. Por Pedro Batiffol. $1.70. 


EDUCATION 


Two Suggestions of the Hanus Investigating Committee— 
Senator Beveridge on Free Text-Books—Marquette 
University College of Medicine 


Amid the many critical reports upon the New York common 
school system submitted in connection with the Hanus investiga- 
tion, of which mention was made in. this column last week, one 
is specially worthy of notice. The experts to whose attention 
was referred the question of “The Quality of Classroom In- 
struction in the Local Schools,” handled a practical phase of the 
general subject in a manner which appeals directly to the com- 
mon sense of practical men and women. After all, the purpose 
originally intended in the common schools of the country was 
to secure for all suitable opportunity to obtain a thorough ele- 
mentary education. The object first in the mind of the public 
to-day is the maintenance of satisfactory elementary schools. 
While other details of the schools—the fads so-called—receive 
more advertising than the routine activities of school work, 
the people have never allowed themselves to forget that this is 
the impelling motive inspiring the enormous amounts spent on 
the public schools. : 

As a writer in the New York Sun, January 31, well expresses 
it: “Practically all the criticism of ‘fads and frills’ has its origin 
not in the belief that they are objectionable or entirely useless, 
but in the belief that they absorb time and money and effort that 
should be devoted to improving the elementary schools. It is a 
popular opinion that the one essential thing wanted of the schools 
is not well done, which arouses resentment when other things 
are attempted.” 

The conclusions stated in the section of the Hanus report 
signed by Frank M. McMurry, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, a thoroughly competent authority on the subject of 
classroom instruction, appear to prove that popular opinion is 
not ill-founded here in New York. “According to the standards 
proposed for judging instruction,” he says, “that now given in 
the New York City elementary schools is, in spite of many ex- 
ceptions, on a low plane, poor in quality and discouraging for 
the future.” And the gist of the trouble is freely conceded to 
lie precisely in the point long insisted upon by the conservative 
judgment of competent critics of the everlasting innovations and 
developments of the last twenty or thirty years. 

Children are overburdened with too many studies, and it 
needed not the elaborate machinery of the committee now look- 
ing into the metropolitan school system to convince even the 


man in the street that multiplication of studies is an evil. His. 
common sense taught him that the folly of valuing schooling 
according to its superficial range or the number of studies which. 
it comprises readily leads to the overtaxing of a child’s mentabh 
and physical strength while it prevents him from thoroughly 
mastering anything. 

No wonder the section of the Hanus Committee delegated to 
study constructively the elementary school curriculum suggests 
the sweeping changes contained in its report. It names eight 
subjects which children should study and from which it is af- 
firmed they will learn as much as if they spent their time over 
the thirteen subjects prescribed by the schools to-day. The com- 
mittee thus defines the elementary school’s purpose: “The years: 
of elementary school life are the period for giving each child 
those elements of knowledge and experience which all children 
should have for functioning as intelligent members of society, 
regardless of sex, social position or prospective vocation. In 
other words, elementary schools should yield that common 
knowledge of facts, processes, meanings and ideals which are 
fundamental to whatever may follow in education or vocational 
participation. The elementary school curriculum should be 
adequately adapted for individual and communal needs, so that 
efficient citizenship may be instilled in the students.” 

There are some of us who will express regret that the com- 
mittee, following the fashion of ponderous phrasing common 
with experts in every field to-day, should have voiced their 
findings in this involved manner. The thought is there, and for 
this we are grateful; the expression of the thought in simpler 
language they may not have deemed worthy of the occasion to 
which they sought to rise. Old timers would have been con- 
tent to say that elementary school training is meant to ground 
a child thoroughly in the elements of knowledge and that school 
will do the best work to this purpose which most successfully 
teaches its pupils to read, write and speak the English language 
with accuracy; to perform easily and correctly the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic; to know the chief features of the 
physical and political geography of the world, and the outlines 
of history (in both these paying especial attention to our own 
country), to understand the principles of American government, 
national, state and municipal; and to know at least the meaning 
of the names of the principal sciences and their great laws. 
“Pupils thus.taught,” says an admirable editorial comment on the 
Hanus report in the New York Tribune, February 3, “are fitted 
in the best possible way to proceed with other studies in higher 
schools, or, if need be, to go directly into the industries of the 
world.” To be sure a Catholic would require in addition a 
thorough instruction in the principles of religious faith and 
morals—but unfortunately this is a subject sedulously avoided 
by those preparing a curriculum for the common schools. 

Another suggestion is made in the report on the curriculum 
which will awaken the self-complacency of the conservative 
critic. A longer recess at noon is urged, so that the children 
may have more time to digest their food; to recover from the 
strain of the morning’s work and to play games under super- 
vision. The committee would extend the noon recess from one 
hour to one hour and a half, and consequently school would be 
dismissed at 3.30 instead of at 3, as now. The writer confesses 
an inability to understand why the old fashion, to which this 
would be a reversion, ever lost caste among schoolmen. In the 
modern day when so much concern is manifested regarding 
healthful aid and helps for the growing child the advantages of 
the old practice ought to be easily recognized. With a period 
of relaxation from the strain of the schoolroom short, and filled 
with necessary activities, the tension developed during the morn- 
ing’s work is scarcely reduced before it is renewed. 


The subject of frée text-books for schools is one that recurs 
again and again in the legislatures of Western States. Ex- 
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Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, is quoted in advocacy of the 
measure, but his judgment is hardly such as to win the approba- 
tion of those keenest in urging the needed legislation. Ordi- 
narily the charge is made that the free text-book measure is 
meant to add another burden to the already heavy responsibility 
weighing upon Catholics in their efforts to support their religious 
school system. «Senator Beveridge, favoring free text-books, 
refuses to eliminate from consideration the parochial schools. 
He belieyes that, if free text-books are to be provided for school 
children, those who attend parochial schools are entitled to them 
as well as public school children. He declares himself in favor 
of “such legislation as will provide free text-books for all the 
school children of the State—for the parochial school children as 
well as for public school children.” He adds: “I would make 
no distinction in this miatter of free text-books. It would be un- 
just to supply them to one and not to the other. All school 
children should be treated alike.” 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, under the jurisdiction of the 
Jesuits, has secured control of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and of the Milwaukee Medical College, the former 
by purchase the latter by lease, and it has recently consolidated 
the two schools under its immediate control. The step was 
taken in order to enable the university to acquire its own medical, 
dental and pharmacy departments and to grade its medical course 
in complete accordance with the lately announced requirements 
of the American Medical Association. In its lease of the old 
Milwaukee Medical School are included Trinity Hospital and 
the excellent training school for nurses attached to that insti- 
tution.. The newly merged colleges will hereafter be known 
under the name of the Marquette University School of Medicine. 
A complete reorganization of the medical faculty is now in 
progress and three full-time professorships have already been 
filled. Wile tle OHCs 


SOCIOLOGY 


Eugenics in History 


Sometimes one asks why we have not more to say on Eu- 
genics. The answer is very simple. No one, unless depraved, 
cares to dwell upon unpleasant matters, and the matter of 
Eugenics is very unpleasant. On the other hand Eugenism re- 
quires, as a system, if system it can be called, no refutation. It 
has only to be proposed by its promoters, and immediately every 
right minded person sees that it demands the violation of the 
‘most sacred rights of the individual, that it ignores the spiritual 
in man, that it flouts God, the Creator, and the destiny He has 
assigned to man, His creature, and that, should it be carried out 
in practice, it would subject the citizens of this free country to 
a more frightful tyranny than the world has ever seen. Eu- 
genists have but one argument in favor of their revolting pro- 
posals, the improvement of the race which, they pretend, would 
be the certain result. 
assumption, 

Greece is a very small country. Nevertheless no country, per- 
haps, has given more lessons to the world in politics, morals, 
letters and art; and this, by the way, is a great reason for the 
retention in our schools of Greek studies. The wisdom of the 
Greeks was proverbial; and to lose this because boys do not 
like the looks of the Greek alphabet, would be a misfortune the 
world could ill afford to suffer. Among the Grecian people the 
Spartans practiced eugenics very systematically. Parental rights, 
the family, the sacredness of life, modesty, all were sacrificed in 
order to insure a physically perfect race. The first result to be 
noticed is that the Spartan system did not develop the mind. In 
literature we have the Dorian lyric poetry, in its foundation de- 
voted to public worship and civic festivals, but Pindar was 
nourished in despised Beeotia. The literature of Greece was chiefly 


Let us see whether history justifies their - 


Athenian, and Athens paid little attention to Spartan eugenics. 
We find the same contrasts in art. Modern research finds, in- 
deed, treasures in the Spartan territory, but for the most part 
they antedate Lycurgus. As Thucydides says, “were the city of 
Sparta deserted and nothing left but the temples and the ground 
plan, distant ages would hardly believe the power of the 
Lacedemonians to have been equal to their fame.’ Neither in 
architecture, nor in sculpture, nor in painting has Sparta left a 
name. For these we must again go to those Grecian communi- 
ties which grew up under a system far from Spartan. So too is 
it with oratory, with all that belongs to culture. 

But one will say the Spartan method developed a race of 
heroes. This is the popular belief, and inasmuch as it assumes 
that the Spartans were heroes beyond all other Greeks, it is a 
false one. The Spartans held the chief place at Thermopyle 
and Platza; but Marathon and Salamis were the great victories. 
in the Persian wars, and in them Sparta had no share. 
Pausanias, the Spartan, obtained command of the allied fleets. 
after Platea, but the glory was won by the Athenians after he 
and the other Peloponnesians had withdrawn. If Sparta rose 
to a brief triumph in the conquest of Athens when Alcibiades and 
such as he, had succeeded to Pericles, it was only to fall before 
the Thebans and then to pass under the Macedonian yoke. 

Some may say that the failure of Sparta was due to abandon- 
ment of the Spartan system. In the first place this is only an as- 
sertion. Secondly even though the system was gradually 
abandoned it should have laid the foundation of a race so vigor- 
ous as to retain its force long after the system itself began to: 
decline. That it did not is only a proof that the system, clearly 
unnatural, was also inefficacious. This being so we ask: what 
are the modern Spartans or Eugenists aiming at? Are they 
willing to sacrifice letters, art, culture of every kind to the 
possibility of obtaining a brawn and sinew that never can com- 
pete with intellect even in those fields where physical strength 
appears to the best advantage? They may answer that in this 
twentieth century those things are assured. If they venture 
upon such an assertion it is because they are more than bold in 
their ignorance. Culture to-day is not only degraded, but is also- 
declining in what may be called its mere mechanical skill. We 
have not one to write a great novel, or a great poem, or a great 
drama, or a great opera, or to paint a great picture, or to model 
a great piece of sculpture, or to build a great pile; and so our 
writers give us the short story, magazine poetry, Broadway suc- 
cesses, musical “comedies, they avoid commonplace in painting 
and sculpture only to fall into the fantastic, and architecture is 
found to consist in taking bits here and there from the master- 
pieces of antiquity and in marring them in the taking. 

We all know that excessive athletics are ruining learning im 
college and university. The college athlete distinguishes him- 
self in after life sometimes, he even gets his name into the 
papers; but not for scholarship. Has it ever occurred to Eu- 
genists that brilliant imagination, profound intellect, the most 
wonderful technical skill are often found in such bodies as they, 


with their system, would not allow to come into the world? 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


A rare tribute of reverence and admiration was that recently 
paid to the Metropolitan of St. Paul, Minn. For some time 
back a committee has been quietly working among the citizens of 
that city, irrespective of class or creed, to secure a substantial 
sum to be presented to Archbishop Ireland in order to assist 
him in completing the dome of his magnificent new cathedral. 
On the last Saturday of January in this year the committee was 
able publicly to announce the end of its self-imposed task and 
formally to hand over to his Grace cash and pledges to the 
amount of $100,000. That evening the members of the committee 
assembled in the Archbishop’s residence and presented the testi-- 
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monial. The feature of the simple and informal ceremony was 
the address made by Colonel Paul Doty, chairman of the citi- 
zens’ committee, and it is a genuine pleasure to quote his re- 
marks: “In the presentation of the dome fund,” said Colonel 
Doty, “I wish to express, on behalf of the citizens of St. Paul, 
the spontaneous desire that has made possible this gift. It is a 
token of the reverence we have for you. Many who have con- 
tributed to this fund know you. Many you know. They have 
thought of the good you have done for St. Paul, for the State 
and the Nation. They have the highest regard for your worth. 
They realize that in a time of unrest it is good that they may 
turn to you for inspiration. 

“Not all who have donated to this fund are of one faith, but, 
regardless of that fact, we wanted to have some part in the erec- 
tion of this magnificent Cathedral. The donation I offer rep- 
resents cash subscribed, credit and pledges to the sum of $100,000. 
It comes not from the rich, nor from the poor, but from all in 
St. Paul who know and like you, and wish to see the Cathedral 
assured. 

“Some of the donations have been only a dollar. A few have 
‘been as much as $2,500. Money, however, is not to be considered 
when the sentiment of the gift is at stake. We trust that your 
life will be spared to see this noble work accomplished, and that 
you may see the realization of your fondest hope.” 


The following is a translation of the decree forbidding 
the use of moving pictures in churches which has been issued 
‘by the Consistorial Congregation and published in the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis: “Not unfrequently has it occurred within 
recent years that scenic representations by means of cine- 
matographs and luminous projections have been held in 
churches. Although this has been done with the pious wish 
of helping in the religious instruction of the faithful, dangers 
and inconveniences have, as is known, arisen in connection 
with it. A number of bishops have, therefore, inquired of the 
Holy See whether the practice can be tolerated or should be 
suppressed, and the question was laid before the Most Emi- 
nent Fathers of the Consistorial Congregation. As churches 
dedicated to God, in which the Divine Mysteries are cele- 
brated and the faithful encouraged to apply their minds to 
heavenly and supernatural considerations, should not be 
turned to other uses and particularly to scenic representa- 
tions, pious and respectable though they may be, it was de- 
cided by the Fathers of the Congregation that all kinds of 
cinematograph projections in the churches should be entirely 
' prohibited. Our Holy Father, Pope Pius X, has approved 
and confirmed the opinion of the Most Eminent Fathers and 
has ordered the publication of this general decree, forbidding 
such things to be done in churches, everything whatsoever 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Our well edited contemporary the Sacred Heart Review, of 
Boston, is celebrating very fittingly its twenty-fifth birthday by 
undertaking to provide the funds for erection of the $25,000 high 
altar of the Sacred Heart which is to stand in the new Basilica 
of the Holy Cross at Rome. This is the church, it will be re- 
called, that Pope Pius X is building to commemorate the victory 
of the Emperor Constantine over Maxentius sixteen hundred 
years ago, a triumph which was followed in 313 by the Edict of 
Milan. A first instalment of $3,115, already contributed for 
this worthy object by the Review’s readers and friends, has 
recently been sent to the Holy Father. It would be gratifying 
to see the entire amount raised at the latest by the year’s end. 


The Pilgrim of Our Lady of Martyrs, a quarterly magazine 
published in the interests of the Shrine of the Martyrs at Auries- 
ville, New York, enters upon its thirtieth year with the January 
issue of the current twelyemonth. The new number has an 


improved cover design and has enlarged its scope so as to. em- 
brace the interests of the Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Bona Mors Confraternity. This year for the first time the 
Pilgrim is issued from Woodstock College, Maryland, instead of 
New York where it has been published for so many years. The 
present number shows a decided improvement over previous ones. 
The energetic and zealous editor, the Rev. John Scully, S.J., has 
wisely requisitioned some of the talent near at hand in the Wood- 
stock Seminary of the Jesuits with happy results. Father Drum, 
the distinguished professor of Holy Scripture and- Oriental 
Languages, writes an instructive and devotional article on the 
“Songs of Israel,” and there is the promise of other articles 
from the same pen. Father Fisher contributes an appropriate 
paper on “Our Lady of Sorrows,” and Father Earls adorns a 
page with a sweet religious poem. If the Pilgrim keeps up the 
high standard it has set for itself in the January number and 
does not hide its luminosity under the proverbial bushel, it 
should, with its modest subscription of fifty cents a year, enroll a 
large number on its reading list and do a world of good in a 
field that is peculiarly its own. 


The editorial fraternity of the Catholic press now has a rep- 
resentative in the Sacred College in the person of Cardinal 
Charles De Hornig, Bishop of Veszprem, Hungary, who was 
created at the consistory of December 2, 1912. Cardinal De 
Hornig was for eight years editor of the review Religic, during 
the time he was a professor in the Royal University of Buda- 
pest. He was born in Budapest, August 10, 1840, of an illustrious 
Hungarian family and was ordained priest in 1862. In 1870 he 
was secretary to Cardinal Simor at the Vatican Council, and in 
1878 was made Canon and Chancellor of the Primatial See of 
Hungary, Four years later he was chosen Councillor of the 
Minister of Public Worship and Education. Veszprem has a 
Catholic population of 600,000, and he was elevated to its see 
on July 1, 1888. His name is on the membership list of all the 
scientific and charitable organizations in Hungary. 


Statistics of the condition of Catholicity in Denmark for 1912 
(October 1, 1911, to October 1, 1912), as compared with the 
previous year give the following figures: Number of Catholics, 
(1911), 8,782 (Born Catholic); 10,000 (Poles) ; total, 18,782. 
(1912), 10,031 (Born Catholic); 14,000 (Poles); total, 24,031. 
Baptized, (1911), 532; (1912), 617. First Communion, (1911), 
330; (1912), 350. Communion, (1911), 245,870; (1912), 251,042. 
Marriages, (1911), 168; (1912), 191. Burials, (1911), 137; (1912), 
182. Converts, (1911), 170; (1912), 258. School children, (1911), 
2,082; (1912), 2,242, There are 59 churches and chapels in Den- 
mark, in which 400 Masses and sermons for the benefit of the 
Poles in Denmark were given. 


In a timely and instructive pastoral, Bishop Corbett, of 
Crookston, Minn., addresses his flock on social unrest and its 
cure. He dwells on the dangers lurking in current theories 
respecting labor and capital and appeals to workingmen not 
to be led astray by those who hate the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic Church, the truest friend of the workingman, says 
Bishop Corbett, possesses the sovereign remedy for the 
prevalent social discontent in promoting the betterment of 
the world by the law of Christ. No love but the love of 
Christ, as preached by the Catholic Church, can drive the 


greed out of men and make them deal with temporal’ goods 
unselfishly. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


John Edgar Chamberlain, writing in the Evening Mail, of 


February 5, gives the following impression of “The Dynamic 
Philosopher” Bergson: 
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“Bergson’s French style is greatly admired. People listen to 
his abstruse deliverances as if they were hearing a fairy story. 
It is not to be supposed that many understand him. As an ex- 
ample of his style, let us take an important passage, carefully 
translated. into English, from Bergson’s ‘Introduction to Meta- 
physics’: 


“‘Tsolate from the totality of interior life that psychical 
entity. which I call a simple sensation. So long as I study 
it, I suppose that it remains constant. If I notice any change 
in it, I should say that it was not a single sensation, but 
several successive sensations, and I should then transfer to 
each of these successive sensations the immutability that I first 
attributed to the total sensation. In any case, I can, by 
pushing the analysis far enough, always manage to arrive at 
elements which I agree to consider immutable. Then, and 
then only, shall I find the solid basis of operations which 
science needs for its own proper development.’ 


“Tt really does not mean very much. Bergson, in his philo- 
sophical discussions, is a juggler tossing balls, and he can always 
keep three of them in the air. He is a master of philosophical 
acrobatics. By. tossing the balls high and fast he reduces all 
things to an uncertainty, and then holds out to us a hope that 
there may be certainty because there is so much uncertainty! 
This is the sum and substance of his philosophy. 

“There is no sure ground for reason—therefore, there must be 
intuition. ‘The truth,’ Bergson says, ‘can be grasped by that in- 
tellectual sympathy which we call intuition” Intellectual sym- 
pathy is a fine thing, is it not? What could possibly be more 
attractive? 

“Bergson is the philosopher of the ‘moving continuity of 
reality,’ and to the thousands who hear his glittering phrases, in 
the midst of much incidental golden utterance which they do 
not understand at all, he is one who is conducting the human 
mind back to the supernatural through the hopeless mazes of 
negation.” 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Philip de Carriére, S.J., died at St. Stanislaus Novitiate, 
Macon, Ga., January 27, in the eighty-eighth year of his age and 
the sixty-ninth of his religious life. Born in Toulouse, France, 
1825, of noble lineage, he entered the Society of Jesus 1844, and 
in 1848, with a band of other exiles of the Revolution, set out 
for the United States, landing at New Orleans on Christmas Eve, 
after a voyage of seventy days. Outside of the periods devoted 
to ecclesiastical studies, he taught thirty-six years in the class- 
rooms of the New Orleans province, served through a dozen 
epidemics, made missionary and educational excursions during 
vacations to Cuba and various districts of the South, gave re- 
treats in English, French, Spanish and Italian, and in 1890, when 
two Fathers had succumbed to the plague in Tampa, volunteered 
for the service in that district, where he remained in active duty 
for twelve years. His mastery of languages rendered him ex- 
ceptionally efficient among the polyglot population of Tampa and 
its environs. He worked chiefly among the poor, but his over- 
flowing sympathy and untiring zeal, and childlike sincerity of 
character, gave him an extraordinary influence over souls of 
every class and station and won him a general reputation for 
sanctity. Living in retirement at Macon during the last decade, 
he gave spiritual direction to many who sought him for that 
purpose, and through numerous letters, continued to the last 
to direct souls in many parts of the world. He was the last of 
the great French pioneers of the South and was worthy of their 
best traditions. 


Franz Xaver, Cardinal Nagl, Prince Archbishop of. Vienna, 
died on February 4, after a lingering illness. He had been 


raised to the cardinalate November 27, 1911, and was greatly 
esteemed by his people. At the announcement of his death the 
Austrian press dedicated to his memory the highest tributes of 
praise and veneration. He was born at Vienna, November 26, 
1855. His academic studies were made at Krems and Seiten- 
stetten, and his theological training was given him at St. Polten. 
On July 14, 1878, he was ordained to the priesthood. After hav- 
ing served as curate at Amstetten until 1882, he was called to 
the Frintaneum at Vienna, and then as chaplain to the Anima in 
Rome, continuing his studies and receiving new scholastic and 
academic distinctions. In 1883 he returned to St. Pdlten as 
professor of exegesis. In 1885 he was honored with an appoint- 
ment as imperial and royal court chaplain, and in 1887 was made 
spiritual director of the Augustinum at Vienna. Thence he was. 
promoted by the Emperor to the post of Rector of the am- 
bassadorial church at Rome, S. Maria dell’ Anima Teutonicorum. 
A history of this church, compiled from original documents, was 
written by him on the occasion of the fifth centenary of its. 
foundation. In March, 1902, he was consecrated Bishop for 
Triest-Capo d’Istria, where all his tact and zeal were needed: 
to conciliate the two conflicting national elements in his dio- 
cese, the Italian and Slovenian. Seven years later he was. 
called back to Vienna and received the important and respon- 
sible position of coadjutor to Cardinal Gruscha, with the right 
of succession as Archbishop of Vienna. The death of the Car- 
dinal occurred in 1911, and Archbishop Nagl shortly after his 
accession to the new dignity was likewise honored with the 
cardinalate. 


Rev. Matthew McDonald, S.J., died on February 7, at Long 
Island Hospital, Boston, where he had been chaplain for- 
seven years. He was born in Boston, January 14, 1841, and 
after attending the Brimmer School entered Harvard Medical 
School and took his degree in medicine in 1868. He practised 
as a physician in Chicago for some time, and then deciding 
to enter the priesthood he was ordained at St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Troy, N. Y., in 1874. He was in Malden, Mass., until Dec. 
31, 1881, when he entered the Novitiate of the Society of 
Jesus, at Frederick, Md. In 1884 he was appointed a member 
of the Missionary Band. During the eight years of service 
in giving Missions he made many converts by his sincere 
and forcible sermons. 


Mother Gertrude, one of the founders and first prioress of 
the Carmelite Convent in Philadelphia, died there, on Febru- 
ary, 7, after a long illness. Her father was James A. Mc- 
Master, for a long time editor of The Freeman's Journal. 
The Philadelphia Carmel, of which she was the head, was 
established in 1902. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Ideal Catechism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My attention was called in a particular manner to the letter 
of Father Brady, found in your last issue, concerning “The 
Ideal Catechism.” From his words, it is manifest he realizes 
that it is “difficult to write a catechism pleasing to every cate- 
chist,” and also that “with many it seems constitutional to 
complain of everything under the sun.” His experience with 
catechism classes and his conviction regarding the perfection of 
the Baltimore Catechism is interesting, although strictly personal. 

Few if any would deny Father Brady’s assertion that the 
Baltimore Catechism is theologically correct. All perhaps would 
agree that it is not wanting in the use of technical terms, and 
that its questions and answers give “ample scope for explana- 
tion and illustration on the part of the catechist.” Every cate- 
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chetical teacher of theology, in as far as he is proficient joins 
in deploring all “crude and inartistic, not to say unscholarly 
attempts to achieve simplicity,’ and commends elegance 
of diction and- scholarly accuracy of statement. 

That “the definition of venial sin is the clumsiest answer in 
the Baltimore Catechism,’ and that “the lessons on the Church 
and the First Commandment of God could be greatly improved, 
as well as some others, without interfering with the substantial 
excellence of the work,’ is an opinion generally held; and it 
is difficult to conceive how any person who really believes thus 
can consistently object to this improvement being made as soon 
‘as possible. 3 

That'great “good could be accomplished by the use of a com- 
mon Catechism, translated idiomatically into all languages,” es- 
pecially here “in the United States, where Catholics of every 
nation. mingle in such intimate relation” is manifest. Here is a 
work which will never be done unless it is attempted out of zeal 
‘for the Church of Christ. 

There are some statements in this letter, however, which may 
‘be reasoably questioned as to their accuracy, and which seem 
unjust, although no doubt unintentionally so, to those who are 
laboring with their best effort to improve the work of catechetical 
teaching and to increase its good results. 

In many respects, the Baltimore Catechism is worthy of the 
highest commendation. To say this is only to repeat the general 
opinion of those who are most competent to judge. Can it be 
truthfully said, however, that its language is invariably elegant, 
‘Or even as elegant as is desirable? I have heard many, who 
were very favorably inclined toward this Catechism, criticize its 
lack of logical sequence in the presentation of subject matter ; 
‘its occasional lack of clearness coming from a defective use of 
pronouns; its frequently occurring indefinite questions, and its 
‘many answers which are loose from faulty construction and 
‘profuse in information that is not asked for. If this Catechism 
is “sufficiently simple in the hands of a competent teacher”; 
then, judging from those who have studied it, our teachers have 
been lamentably and to a great degree universally incompetent. 
It is very often stated as a fact by those who are in excellent 
positions to decide, that our Catholic lay-people taken as a class 
‘have not grasped the truths of their holy Religion with a 
mastery which enables them to give an intelligent explanation of 
the doctrines they believe. Many of them are well informed on 
subjects of secular interest, but pitiably ignorant of Catholic 
‘teaching. The generality of teachers whom I have heard ex- 
press their opinion relative to the simplicity of the Baltimore 
‘Catechism, have been decidedly adverse in their criticism, and 
very few of them have been so successful in teaching as to de- 
clare that this Catechism was easy for the children to memorize. 
From the parents, I have heard as an almost continuous wail, 
‘that the memorizing of this catechism was nearly impossible. 

As to technical terms, there is surely an abundance. Are 
there not too many? In the science of Christian Doctrine, as 
"in every other science, certain technical terms are required; but 
these terms are practically useless unless the idea which they 
express is grasped by the one who is studying them. It has 
often been stated that there are in the Baltimore Catechism many 
technical terms which are not really necessary and which could 
be expressed better in other words that would be more intelli- 
gible to children. It is true too great care cannot be taken in 
selecting the words and phrases contained in the answers of 
our catechism. Take for instance, the simplified answer, “a 
venial sin is a slight offence against the law of God.” Is this 
all that should be desired? Do not children generally misun- 
derstand “slight” to mean something of insignificant importance, 
‘and hence something unworthy of serious consideration? This 
‘often has a dire effect in after years. Carelessness about slight 
offences, often leads to those which are greater. Moreover, the 
mmeaning of the expression, “offence against the law” is difficult 


for many children to understand. Their minds can easily grasp 
what it means to offend a person, what it means wilfully to 
disobey God, and hence what it means to commit an actual sin. 
Then after they have been made to see that some actual sins 
are greater while others are lesser, they can easily be taught 
that a lesser actual sin is a venial sin. Is there not here a 
sufficiency of technical terms and at the same time a simplicity 
of expression which makes it easy to memorize, to understand, 
and to explain the question and answer? There seems to be 
no just cause for objecting to the remedying of defects found in 
our Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 

It would undoubtedly cause in time a change of text-books; 
and a change of “text-books during the course of a child’s 
mental development” is often very undesirable. Still text-books 
can be and should be improved to the utmost, and the catechism 
is no exception to the rule. It was compiled over twenty-five 
years ago, in a comparatively short space of time, and under con- 
ditions not most favorable for perfection. The various doctrines 
which it teaches are undoubtedly the same, but our understand- 
ing of these has grown, and their relative importance when 
compared with our changed mode of life is in many cases dif- 
ferent, and moreover our manner of expressing these truths in- 
telligibly to others has changed and is daily changing with the 
language which we use. Revision of the catechism, therefore, is 
a necessity in order to keep it rightly adapted to the ones for 
whom it is compiled. 

The better this catechism is, the better will be the results ac- 
complished by even the best of teachers. Hence if we are really 
endeavoring to do the best possible work in teaching Christian 
Doctrine, we shall seek and invariably use the best Catechisms 
available; and we shall eagerly welcome any real improvements 
that may be made even by others. We should do more than 
welcome at its true value their every improvement, we should 
restrain ourselves from all childish murmuring and unreasonable 
complaint, such as is unbecoming to our age and station, and we 
should wisely and heartily give every encouragement and help 
within our power. Those who are devoting their time and 
labor to this task, realize most thoroughly the difficulty of their 
work, the insignificance of its earthly remuneration, and the 
adverse criticism and even censure which they will receive when 
it is completed; and yet they feel confident that by their persistent 
endeavor they are helping on a work which is fast assuming 
definite form and nearing greater perfection. Why do we not 
take their catechisms, therefore, and, in a spirit of kindly help- 
fulness, mark the changes which we would suggest, and thus 
give them the benefit of our education, experience and judgment? 
Instead of complaining of their over-zeal, could not we become 
more zealous and help to render their efforts more prolific of 
good by praying God to direct and assist them? Such a course 
of action would certainly be in complete harmony with our pro- 
fession of Catholicity. 

(Rev.) Patricx J. Stoan. 

Syracuse, N. Y., February 3. 


To the Editor of America: 

I think I should say something in commendation of the letter 
of the Rev. B. M. O’Boylan, P.R., of Newark, Ohio, published in 
America, for it contains the soberest and most common-sense 
views for the religious education of young children I have ever 
seen in print. You are right, the plain old catechism and hymns 
of our early days strike root into the soil, which remains there, 
and even if we fall apart in the struggle of life, brings fruit in 
the end and we finish fortes in fide. My old friend Bishop Healy 
of Portland carried the catechism which he studied at Holy 
Cross in 1846, during his whole life, and willed to have it 
buried with him. Adjuvet Deus. , 


: Georce H. Ltoyp. 
Boston, January 31, 
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CHRONICLE 


Warships to Mexican Waters.—President Lait,. on 
February 10, ordered four warships to Mexican waters 
to protect American interests and afford a refuge for 
foreigners. Two days later, when the situation grew 
alarmingly worse, three more battleships were ordered to 
the east coast of Mexico. Rear Admiral Charles die 
Badger, Commander in Chief of the Atlantic fleet, was 
instructed by the Secretary of the Navy to designate the 
battleships to proceed to Vera Cruz and Tampico. The 
vessels now at Guantanamo are the flagship Wyoming, 
the Utah, the Florida, the Arkansas, and the North 
Dakota, all of the dreadnought type; the Georgia, the 
Minnesota, the Nebraska, the Ohio, the Idaho, the Michi- 
gan, the South Carolina and the Vermont. In the event of 
a crisis demanding naval intervention there are about 4,000 
men at Guantanamo. available for shore duty, and the 
Navy Department could send to each coast more than 
3,000 marines from Guantanamo station and Panama. 
The Colorado and the South Dakota are now at San 
Diego. Secretary Knox declared: ‘The sending of 
these vessels represents no change whatever in the policy 
of the President; indicates no bias on the part of the 
Government of the United States as to which side shall 
gain ascendency in the struggle, and is due merely to 
the extreme uncertainty caused by the uprising in the 
Mexican capital.” 


Mr. Barrett Favors Mediation.—John Barrett, director 
of the Pan-American Union, submitted to President 
Taft and both Houses of Congress, a letter opposing in- 
tervention and urging strongly an. international com- 
mission, so as not to offend the Mexicans. “I have stood 
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from the first, and still stand emphatically, against inter- 
vention in Mexico,” says Mr. Barrett, “because I recog- 
nize from my intimate knowledge of the Mexican and’ 
Latin American Governments and peoples, based on many 
years of experience as United. States Minister to Latin 
American countries, that their rights as an independent 
sovereign nation are regarded by the Mexicans and all the 
other 60,000,000 of Latin Americans, as sacred and in- 
violate as our own national rights and sovereignty, and 
that the harm done to the prestige, the good name, in- 
fluence and commerce of the United States throughout 
all Latin America by unwarranted or hasty intervention 
would incalculably and irreparably outweigh any possible 
good which might result from ‘such intervention.’ Mr. 
Barrett proposes “mediation rather than intervention, 
international American cooperation rather than indivi- 
dual United States action, and a practical application of 
the Pan-American rather than the Monroe doctrine.” 
As mediators he suggests an international commission, 
with such available statesmen as Elihu Root, or William 
J. Bryan, to represent the United States; some eminent 
Latin American diplomatist, now in Washington, to rep- 
resent the Latin American countries, and “some corres- 
pondingly distinguished and influential Mexican, like 
Sefior Don Francisco de la Barra, late provisional Presi- 
dent of Mexico, and former Ambassador to the United 
States,” to complete the tribunal. 


Vetoes Immigration Bill.—President Taft returned the 
Immigration Bill to Congress with a veto message in 
which he took exception to the literacy test “as a principle 
that ought not to be upheld in dealing with our immigra- 
tion.” Accompanying the message was a letter from the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, approved by the Pres- 
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ident, giving the reasons for the objections to the literacy 
provisions. Steps were promptly aken in the Senate to 
try to pass the measure over the veto, Senator Lodge, 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration, gave notice 
that he would call up the veto message on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 17%. House leaders were confident that the bill 
would pass that body. 


Coal Trust Suit Started.—The government has begun 
proceedings in the United States Court at Trenton, N. J., 
against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Com- 
pany. This suit will be followed by others with a view 
to break the monopoly maintained by the railroads 
through control of the coal companies and bring about a 
reduction in retail prices of anthracite coal. Congress, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice are the three agencies of the government 
engaged in the investigation. The Congressional inquiry 
‘is to determine what legislation is needed, while the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is seeking to readjust the 
excessive freight rates which now stifle competition. The 
Attorney-General is using as weapons of attack the 
“anti-trust” law and the “act to regulate commerce.” It 
is alleged by the Federal authorities that the defendants 
named in the recent suit are among the chief offenders, 
as they have crushed competition to such an extent that 
they control 90 per cent. of the entire production of coal 
along their lines, which penetrate the very heart of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region. The petition filed in the 
United States Court sets forth that owing to the position, 
power and support of the railroad, company, effective 
competition with the coal company “is practically impos- 
sible, and the monopoly which it now holds will continue 
indefinitely unless restrained.’ The sales of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Company amount to 
from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons annually. 


Mexico.—On Sunday, February 9, a military plot was 
discovered to make Felix Diaz dictator. Following 
on the discovery the garrison of the city of Mexico 
revolted, released Diaz and General Reyes, who were 
in prison, and then proceeded to attack the National Pal- 
ace. They took: possession of the arsenal and sent a 
message to President Madero to abdicate. He was then 
at Chapultepec, but succeeded in reaching the Palace, 
which was surrounded. In the evening an assault was 
made and General Reyes was slain. Desultory fighting 
continued on Monday and Tuesday, and was resumed 
eatly on the morning of Wednesday. Prisoners were 
liberated by the Diaz party and many buildings were 
wrecked by the shells from both the rebel and Federal 
side. Machine guns were brought into requisition and 
hundreds of dead littered the streets. The day closed 
without advantage to either party. On Thursday the 
State of Chihuahua went over to Diaz and a number of 
the Zapatist rebels arrived at the capital and joined the 


‘followers of Diaz. 


On the sixth day of the fighting. a 
convent was struck by a shell and seven nuns and many 
other inmates were reported killed. The week ended 
with the contest still in progress, and the appearance of 
a third claimant for the Presidency, the revolutionist, 
Gomez. 


Salvador’s President Succumbs.—Dr. Manuel E. 
Araujo, President of the Republic of Salvador, who was 
wounded by assassins on February 4, died five days later. 
Fears are expressed that malcontents in the little Republic 
may seize upon the present as an opportune time in which 
to precipitate a revolution. The death of Dr. Araujo 1s. 
regretted as a heavy blow to his country, and to all Cen- 
tral’America. He is said to have been a man of high 
character and of eminent public services, and he was a 
constitutional president of unimpeachable title, who had 
never been a revolutionist. 


Canada.—tIn the first heat of enthusiasm over the 
“emergency” Dreadnoughts, a member of the British 
House of Commons asked Mr. Asquith to move the 
thanks of Parliament for Mr. Borden. Mr. Asquith re- 
plied that it would be better to wait until the Canadian 
Parliament had agreed to Mr. Borden’s proposals. In 
this he showed his prudence, as the “emergency” Bill is 
dragging a very slow course in Ottawa, and nobody sees 
clearly what the result will be. Colonel McLean, a Lib- 
eral member, announced that he would support it; but 
such cases will be few. The Liberals seem unable to de- 
cide upon whether they will talk it out and force an ap- 
peal to the country or not. In the meantime, there is 
much speaking but very little progress. The Protestant 
Ministers’ Association, of Winnipeg, has declared in 
favor of the Bill, and of the participation by the Dom- 
inions in the general defence of the Empire. But as the 
members number only 24, their importance is hardly 
ereater than that of the famous three tailors of Tooley 
Street. In the same city Protestant clergymen are using 
their pulpits to attack the separate schools. According 
to the principles they lay down the separate school is an 
outrage. The trouble is that they want to impose these 
principles on Catholics, who reject them as utterly false, 
and who have at least as much right to their own prin- 
ciples and to the schools that follow, as any Presbyterian 
or Unitarian in Manitoba. Some Canadian papers are 
determined to give their readers their money’s worth in 
news. A well-known Nationalist organ tells how, after 
signalling the death’ of Captain Scott and his party, the 
Terra Nova was swallowed up by the sea, carrying down 
with it every other member of the expedition. The yel- 
lowest of American yellow journals could hardly im- 
prove on that. 


Great Britains—The Terra. Nova, British Antarctic ex- 
ploration ship, reached Port Lyttelton, New Zealand, Feb. 
12, and told of the death of Captain Scott and four com- 
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panions after having reached the pole. The pole was 
gained January 18, 1912, and the return journey began. 
Petty Officer Evans, R. N., perished about February 17. 
Captain Oates, of the Enniskillen Dragoons, about March 
12. Scott and three others found themselves without 
food or fire, unable to reach a depot only eleven miles 
away on account of the fierce blizzards that raged con- 
tinually. They met their death about March 29, Captain 
Scott left in his diary a statement in which he attributes 
the sad end of his party to the elements, not to any mis- 
management, though he makes a remark, at present in- 
explicable, on the strange deficiency of oil fuel.‘ Some 
rumors are afloat that in the history of this expedition, 
as in that of others, there are things that will remain un- 
told forever. Captain Scoft came across Amundsen’s 
tracks and followed them to his hut and flag, and brought 
away the letter he had left. This, and geological speci- 
mens, were with Scott’s diaries brought to the Terra 
Nova by the searching party that found the bodies of the 
three last victims. Another division of the exploring 
party under Lieutenant Campbell, R. N., after enduring 
great hardships during the winter, was rescued by the 
Terra Nova. The Government promises to pension the 
widows and orphans of the lost. The House of Lords 
has rejected the Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill 


Ireland.— Mr. Lloyd George has appointed a commit- 
tee of nine members, seven of them representative Irish- 
men, to inquire into the advisability of applying the med- 
ical benefit provisions of the Insurance Act to Ireland, 
and should such application be deemed expedient, to de- 
termine what alterations, legislative or otherwise, would 
be desirable. The appointment was made at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Redmond, and it is now understood that 
Ireland will receive the substance of the medical benefit, 
and that the features unsuitable to Irish conditions will 
be eliminated. The protests of the Irish members of 
all parties, and of representative meetings in Dublin and 
Cork, against the English Board’s arbitrary interference 
with the Irish cattle trade, and especially its new order 
that all Irish cattle shall be detained 12 hours at English 
ports, have had apparently no effect on Mr. Runciman. 
He admitted there was now no disease among Irish cattle, 
that the outbreaks which induced him to put an embargo 
on the entire country were few and restricted in area, 
and that the Irish Board was amply qualified to pass on 
the condition of cattle at the Irish ports, but English 
opinion required further assurance, and such he would 
give them as long as that opinion prevailed. His answer 
and conduct in the matter have caused much irritation. 
He seems to feel assured that Home Rule conditions pre- 
vented the Irish members from forcing his hand. In 
‘ summing up the evidence in a libel case arising from the 
Belfast outrages in July and August, Mr. Justice Kenny 
said it had been established that from the end of June 
there existed in Belfast “a shocking state of things— 
atrocious and inhuman attacks and brutal assaults upon 


men and women, who were driven out of the works where 
they earned a livelihood for themselves and their fami- 
lies. Nuns and priests were vilified, and there 
was a series of the most brutal outrages it is possible 
to describe.” 


Rome.—It is reported that the five newspapers upon 
which the Holy Father recently animadverted so severely 
have now been forbidden to religious, and discounte- 
nanced for the secular clergy. They have, however, just 
escaped explicit condemnation for the laity. Rosa 
Sarto, the sister of the Pope, who died suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 11 of a paralytic stroke at the age of 77, was buried 
on the following day from the basilica of San Lorenzo. 
The ceremonies were of the most simple character. She 
with her two sisters had lived in an humble apartment 
near the Vatican ever since the elevation of their brother 
to the Supreme Pontificate. He had refused to give them 
any title of nobility, though importuned by many to do so. 
The title “Sisters of the Pope’ was greater than any 
factitious honor that could have been conferred upon 
them. They themselves always shrunk from any public 
recognition. Henceforward the Noble Guards are to 
serve without pay, and it is proposed to chose them from 
other countries besides Italy. They number only eighty- 
five. The political outlook is dark; religion is to be 
excluded from the schools, a divorce bill is to be intro- 
duced by the Government, religious congregations sup- 
pressed and ecclesiastical property “administered.” Mean- 
time the apathy of Catholics continues. The President 
of the Diocesan Direction of Latium, who is one of the 
most devoted Catholic workers of Italy, has resigned in 
disgust, and the anti-Clericals are creating an excitement 
against Count della Torre, who is attempting to arouse 


| his fellow Catholics to a sense of the danger that is 


menacing them. The Osservatore Romano prints 
an official expression of the Pope’s gratitude for mes- 
sages of sympathy from all over the world on the death 
of his sister. 


Italy— Although, according to the press reports, the 
King’s name was on the list of electors, the Electoral 
Committee has now decided to erase it. It is note- 
worthy that a Socialist Member of Parliament represents 
the district in which His Majesty lives. Graft is be- 
ing investigated in Rome in connection with the Palace 
of Justice, which has taken twenty years to build, and 
whose original estimate of $1,500,000 grew to $12,000,- 
000. Two of the contractors have been arrested, and a 
writ has been issued for the crown lawyer, who has 
disappeared. 


France.—Algeria, which cost France so many years 
of hard fighting, is now one of France’s best customers. 
It holds the fourth place, until now held by the United 
States. In 1912 its trade reached $255,000,000, which 
was $19,000,000 in advance of the preceding year. It 
sent $112,000,000 of exports to the colony. Du Paty’ 
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de Clam again occupies the scene. After having been 
reinstated in his position as Lieutenant-Colonel, he is 
now suspended for one year. 


Spain.—The sailor of Ferrol, Pablo Fernandez, who, 
having been a Catholic, and having declared himself a 
Protestant, refused to show the ordinary and obligatory 
marks of respect for the established worship of the 
country, was court-martialed and imprisoned, has been 
pardoned by Gount Romanones, at the instance of the 
directors of Spanish Protestant Chapels in Madrid, 
headed by a Republican of note. Soon after there 
appeared an order of the Minister of War, exempting 
from the Catholic service all Spanish soldiers who declare 
that they are not Catholics. About the same time there 
was proclaimed a general amnesty of persons condemned 
for political offences in the press or public speeches, 
with the exception of insults to the army. Included in 
the amnesty are the offenders in the recent general rail- 
way strike, and those who, having been expelled from 
Spain, returned unlawfully. The former Premier, 
Sefior Moret, who died almost suddenly at the end of 
January, asked and received the Sacraments of the 
Church, and requested that his funeral should be of the 
simplest kind, “without crowns or flowers,” or any offi- 
cial honor. He was a man of remarkable eloquence, and 
was said to be the most cultured of the leaders of the 
Liberal party. He was born in Cadiz, in 1838. It was 
reported from Barcelona, on Feb. 15, that a royal de- 
cree summons ecclesiastics to serve in the army. Noth- 
ing of the like has ever occurred in Spain, and the ex- 
citement is intense. 


Germany.—The betrothal of Princess Victoria Luise, 
the only daughter of the German Emperor, to Prince 
Ernst August of Cumberland, brings to an end the long- 
standing feud between the generations of Hohenzollern 
and Guelphs. The father of Prince Ernst is Duke of 
Brunswick and Ltineburg, and bears likewise the Eng- 
lish title of Duke of Cumberland. He is head of the 
house of Guelph. The Guelph party in the Reichstag, 
although in harmony with the universal satisfaction 
called forth by the promised nuptials, will not for this 
reason cease to exist. Neither, it appears, can the poli- 
tical relations undergo any important changes for the 
present, as long as the Duke of Cumberland does not 
formally renounce all claims to the Hannoverian throne. 
It is believed, however, that Prince Ernst will be placed 
upon the throne of Brunswick, and that concessions will, 
in time, be made by him which will conciliate Prussia. 
Nothing certain can be stated in this matter. The mar- 
riage will probably take place on October 21, the birth- 
day of the Empress——On February 9, the German 
capital celebrated a double jubilee; the centenary of the 
war of liberation, and the silver jubilee of Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s reign. In the hall of the University the Emperor 
warned the students not to forget the faith of their 


fathers. He solemnly deplored the fact that the present 
generation in Germany is inclined to give itself over 
entirely to a materialistic creed, while placing obstacles 
in the way of religious belief. He spoke with the utmost 


“animation and exhorted his hearers to march in the 


straight path with eyes fixed upon heaven and souls 
strengthened in faith. The statement of Admiral von 
Tirpitz, before the Budget Commission of the Reichstag, 
that Germany would be satisfied with a proportionate 
naval power of 10 to 16, as compared with England, 
was greeted with special satisfaction by all who were 
optimistically inclined, and who believed in a possible 
understanding between Germany and England. There is 
no question, however, of any Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment, but only of an independent policy on the part of Ger- 
many. Sixteen to ten, the Tagliche Rundschau humor- 
ously remarks, will be a sufficient balancing of strength, 
since a German is, after all, the match of an Englishman 
and a half. Dr. Frederick Friedmann, widely heralded 


, 


_as the discoverer of a tuberculosis serum, announces that 


he has turned over his remedy for test purposes to the 
Government’s Experimental Bacteriological Institute in 
Frankfort. 


Austria.—An official article in the Fremden-Blatt an- 
nounces, in connection with the recent autograph letter 
despatched to St. Petersburg by the Emperor Franz Josef, 
that more friendly relations exist at present between 
the Austrian and the Russian courts. The leader of 
the Socialist Party in the House of Representatives, 
Franz Schuhmeier, was killed on February 11, by Paul 
Kunschak, a workingman, who is said to be a member 
of the Christian Social Party, and a brother of the well- 
known labor leader, Kunschak. The deed, he said, was 
one of personal revenge. 


Balkans.—On February 12 the reports about the war 
conditions were absolutely conflicting. According to 
Bulgarian advices the Turks were beaten back, with great 
slaughter, in their sorties from the Chataldja lines and 
Adrianople; they were badly beaten at Bulair, near 
Scutari, and were driven back to their ships when they 
attempted to land. The hills which dominate Scutari 
were captured, though with great loss to the assailants; 
and the Turks lost a warship in the Black Sea. On the 
other hand, advices from Constantinople announce vic- 
tories for the Turks everywhere, although it appears 
that Constantinople itself is suffering from cholera, want 
of food, devastation by fires, etc. An apparent attempt 
was made by the Turks to reopen the peace negotiations, 
but without success. On February 15, the Island of 
Crete was evacuated by the protecting Powers, England, _ 
Russia, France and Italy, and handed over to Greece. 
The Island had been under the care of the above-named 
nations since 1898, when the Turkish troops were ex- 
pelled. It had been under Turkish domination for two 
centuries. . 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Womanly Woman* 


There is a canker at the heart of the new feminist 
movement. It is eating deep into the purity of woman, her 
happiness, her dignity, and every virtue and prerogative 
which Christianity assured to her. Its destructive work 
consists in disparaging by every method in its power her 
purely womanly duties. Suffragists themselves should 
here see their worst foe. Unless prevented, it will turn 
their victories into defeat. It will cause the fruit for which 
they have labored and longed to wither in their hands the 
instant they triumphantly reach forth to pluck it. The 
heart of woman’s dignity and worth, her very womanli- 
ness, will have been eaten out, and only a Dead Sea 
mockery remain with its ashes of bitterness and regret. 

The symptoms of this new plague can easily be known. 
Woman’s work in her own peculiar sphere is proclaimed 
to be inferior, degrading, slavish. She is taught to be- 
lieve that nothing worthy of a human creature has been 
accomplished by her in the past, except where woman 
entered freely into competition with man. Household 
duties are represented as worse than Egyptian bondage, 
and motherhood is described as debasing whenever it in- 
terferes with personal aspirations, or makes the wife 
dependent upon the father of the family and therefore 
subordinate to him; a dependence which, according to 
the teaching of religion is meant to be a subjection of 
love and not of slavery. But we are living in the age of 
the superman, why not likewise of the superwoman? 

Disturbing as such sentiments are to the highly sus- 
ceptible girl, and depressing to the youthful wife and 
mother, they are at the same time utterly destructive of 
the happiness and holiness of the home. All joy and 
courage in the accomplishment of the divinely appointed 
task of woman is taken away; the love: and ambition 
which God implanted in her soul are belittled and de- 
graded; her sacrifices are mentioned only with pity and 
apology; and the whole ennobling tradition of past cen- 
turies of Christianity, which should sustain her in diffi- 
culty and trial, is relentlessly swept away. The work of 
perdition could not be more perfectly accomplished; for 
when woman, whom God made to be man’s helpmate in 
all his needs, according to the Scriptures, has been 
dragged down from the high station to which the Church 
has raised her, man too must sink with her. No nation 
can rise above the moral standard of its mothers and its 
wives. 

It is necessary, therefore, that woman’s work should 
be appraised at its true value. To do this we must view 
it both from its purely natural side, and above all, in the 
glory of that dignity and beauty which the light of an- 


*The Business of Being a Woman. By Ida M. Tarbell. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. 


other world has cast about it. Yet even when considered 
only from its natural standpoint, and in what Miss Ida 
Tarbell calls its professional aspect, the “Business of 
Being a Woman” is a task so exalted, so difficult, so com- 
prehensive, so far-reaching, so interwoven with the hap- 
piness of individuals, the welfare of the State, and the 
destinies of mankind, that few women have the greatness 
of soul and the courage required to master it. Only a 
want of comprehension and a lamentable failure in her 
own peculiar sphere has made possible that product of 
our age, the “Uneasy Woman.” 

Saying this, we make no allusion to the movement for 
the suffrage on the part of such as deem it desirable for 
civic and not revolutionary purposes; nor to that neces- 
sity which at times forces women, under economic pres- 
sure, to enter into competition with man even in certain 
occupations which had been regarded as peculiarly his 
own. What must, however, be unconditionally condemned 
is the “new thought” principle, that woman’s sphere, as 
Christianity has defined it, is too narrow and confining, 
and must be expanded until it likewise embraces in every 
direction that of man. This supposes the deliberate setting 
aside of woman’s first and most sacred duties where they 
conflict with her ideas of perfect equality and independ- 
ence. It implies the ruthless negation of the word of 
God when she plans her life after her own perverted will 
and neglects the great and obvious work. which lies 
in her way in order to accomplish a fancied good which 
exists only in her own distorted imagination. 

Human society is likened by Miss Tarbell to two con- 
centric circles, one revolving within the other. In the 
inner circle woman rules as queen. Here she prepares 
the material for the outer circle “which exists only by 
and for her,” in as far as man is born of her and reared 
by her, and in turn labors for her and for the child at 
her bosom. “That accidents may throw her into this 
outer circle is of course true, but it is not her natural 
habitat, nor is she fitted by nature to live and circulate 
freely there.” Man learns unconsciously the needs of 
public affairs in his outer life of labor, as woman learns 
those of private affairs. / 

“What it all amounts to is that the labor of the world 
is naturally divided between the two different beings that 
people the world. It is unfair to the woman that she 
should be asked to do the work of the outer circle. The 
man can do that satisfactorily if she does her part ; that is, 
if she prepares him the material. Certainly, he can never 
come into the inner ‘circle and do her work. The idea 
that there is a kind of inequality for a woman in minding 
her own business and letting man do the same comes 
from our confused and rather stupid notion of the mean- 
ing of equality. Popularly we have come to regard being 
alike as being equal. We prove equality by wearing the 
same kind of clothes, studying the same books, regardless 
of nature or capacity or future life. Insisting that women 
do the same things that men do, may make the two ex- 
teriorly more alike—it does not make them more equal. 
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One only comes to his highest power by following un- 
consciously and joyfully his own nature.” (p. 211, sq.) 

While virginity is the noblest state of woman, marriage 
likewise is ineffably exalted in the Church in being raised 
to the dignity and sacredness of a Sacrament. The great 
body of women will always belong to the married state. 
Figures quoted to show the number of single women in 
commercial and industrial life are very misleading. Such 
statistics may be perfectly accurate; but it must be re- 
membered that the professions are for the vast majority 
of women only a passing stage leading to matrimony and 
the home. Here, therefore, is the ultimate goal of woman, 
generally speaking, and for this her education must fit 
her. Man, on the contrary, is trained for his profession 
as the final occupation to which his whole life must be 
devoted. Such is the case only with the exceptional 
woman. 

But even the unmarried and the childless woman and 
the woman whose children no longer need her all-absorb- 
ing care have all their own womanly duties which, if 
properly performed, will fill their lives to overflowing 
with great and noble works ‘for God and for mankind. 
They are meant to be mothers in the highest and spiritual 
sense in which all true dignity of motherhood consists. 
To them the orphaned children stretch out their little 
hands in mute appeal, the sick and dying look up into 
their eyes for love and kindly help, the outcast and aban- 
doned seek in them their natural protectors, the child and 
women toilers in the dark tenements, in shop and mill and 
factory lift to them their cry. The great works of in- 
struction and of Christian charity in all their countless 
phases call on them for that personal service which the 
saintly women of God’s Church have always given long 
before the modern phraseology of scientific philanthropy 
had been invented. To say, as we now hear it claimed on 
all sides, that woman’s hands are empty, is only ignorance 
and folly. . 

Woman’s ordinary task, however, will always be the 
making of home. The long years of maternity, the best 
part of her life, will leave little time for outward occu- 
pations. Her work is to socialize the home, to make of 
it the genial and diffusive centre of happiness and holi- 
ness and blessings which extend in ever widening rip- 
ples through all her neighborhood, and so out into the 
great community, still growing larger and larger long 
after she has ceased from earthly labors. To belittle this 
sublime work, to hint obliquely in the high-flowing terms 
of a new morality at the artificial limitation of children, 
is the method of the new paganism proclaimed by the 
“emancipated” woman. 

We have referred to only a few of woman’s possibilities 
within her own legitimate sphere. There is work for all 
and more than any individual woman can ever accomplish, 
and yet we have not even spoken of the most important 
aspect of woman’s ministry, her spiritual influence upon 
the world. Like many others, Miss Tarbell seems to 
overlook the fact that only religious motives can be strong 


enough to keep woman faithful to her life of domestic, 
social and civic heroism. Her spiritual activity indeed 
never ceases, and when old age creeps upon her, and her 
footsteps totter, and her sight is gone, and the trembling 
hands lay aside at last the great world’s work and bur- 
den, she can still with the grace of the Eucharist daily 
received, and the power of the beads that pass unceasingly 
through her busy fingers, take hold of the omnipotence 
of God and by the might of prayer conquer new worlds 
for Him. Never was she more powerful than now as she 
sits with the smile of contentment upon her lips and the 
glory of another world about her. 


“Rest now, the dews of eve are gently falling, 
Your work is done, and rest and peace your due; 
Dream, gentle soul, the days of youth recalling, 
Just listen to the voices of the friends you knew! 


“Rest well and fold the hands in fervent prayer, 
Which never rested idly in your lap; 
To relaxation you are lawful heir, 
Turmoil and work are past, and slower runs life’s sap.” 
JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Marriages and Dispensations 


“Though the Catholic Church forbids marriages in 
Lent, it grants dispensations at prices ranging from two 
dollars to two hundred.” Such a statement followed in a 
great New York newspaper the announcement of the 
marriage in Paris of an American lady to a French noble- 
man. Whether intentionally or not, it was so formulated 
as, to arouse prejudices. Hence we will say a few words 
on dispensations in general and the law regarding mar- 
riages in Lent and other closed times. 

The popular feeling against dispensations is greatly 
exaggerated, to say the least. So far from being in itself 
an abuse, the dispensing power is an essential function of 
supreme authority. To be able to make a law and not to 
be able to excuse from its application under proper and 
useful conditions, is an evident defect. Parents, heads of 
colleges and schools, etc., dispense continually from their 
regulations, and no one finds it unreasonable. On the con- 
trary, most of us remember the inconveniences that arose 
from the rigidity of the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
But in our public law dispensations have hardly a place. 
The reason is that the making of the law belongs to the 
legislative branch of public authority, and the dispensing 
from it, to the executive branch. In modern constitutions 
these branches are usually distinct, while the legitimate 
exercise of the dispensing power supposes them to be 
united in one, either an individual or an organized body 
of individuals. And so parents and school teachers dis- 
pense freely, while public functionaries can do so but 
rarely. The great dispute between the Stuarts and the 
parliament, culminating under James II and bringing on 
the Revolution, was not over the morality of dispensa- 
tions in the abstract, but over the question whether they 
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had any place in the British constitution, and it turned on 
this one point, whether the law of England was parlia- 
ment’s law or the king’s law. To-day the matter is per- 
fectly ‘clear. Then so far was it from being so that the 
judges, holding the latter view, decided necessarily in 
favor of the legality of the royal dispensing power. When 
the legislative function and the executive are in distinct 
persons or bodies, and the latter does not include virtually 
the former, the latter can dispense only inasmuch as the 
former provides explicitly or implicitly for dispensation. 
Fence it dispenses but rarely, though oftener, perhaps, 
than many think. In Canada the cabinet dispenses in cer- 
tain matters by means of an order-in-council. By a kind 
of fiction its members are supposed to become for the 
moment what in earlier days was a reality, counsellors of 
the Crown, whose representative issued the order from 
the council board on their advice. Thus, last year such 
an order dispensed the western railways from half the 
duties on rails from the United States, amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, on the ground that the rails 
were needed urgently and the Canadian mills could not 
furnish them. The legality of the act rests, not as in 
Tudor days, on the royal prerogative, but:on its recogni- 
‘tion by the legislature. Even in this country we find dis- 
‘pensations. From time to time the Secretary of the 
_ Treasury, for instance, orders the “courtesies of the port” 
to be extended to some distinguished person, that is to 
say, he dispenses in the case with the ordinary custom 
house regulations. 

The Catholic Church unites the legislative and execu- 
tive functions in one person, in the Pope for the whole 
Church and in the bishop for the diocese. Each, there- 
fore, may dispense in his own purely ecclesiastical law 
and may delegate in definite matters his dispensing power 
to others. We say in purely ecclesiastical law. When 
the law of God is involved the conditions of dispensation 
are not verified. The legislative and the executive func- 
tions are not fully united in one person, neither does the 
executive include virtually the legislative, nor is there a 
divine delegation even to the Supreme Pontiff to dispense 
in such matter. 

Much of the matrimonial law is purely ecclesiastical. 
That which regards forbidden times is such. It forbids 
the solemnization of marriage during certain more sacred 
periods’ of the year. The general law does not forbid 
marriage during those times, but its solemnization. To 
the lay mind these two things are the same because it does 
not understand the technical meaning of the second. Such 
misunderstandings are the source of many blunders. Take, 
for instance, clandestinity. Suppose two persons attempt- 
ing to contract marriage in a monastic church, not at the 
same time a parish church, before the superior of the 
community unauthorized by a competent person. Sup- 
pose a solemn Mass, magnificent decorations and music, 
an immense congregation and the whole affair reported 
fully in the newspapers. Suppose, on the other hand, an- 
other couple wishing for some reason to keep their mar- 


riage secret. They are married by their parish priest in 
the parish church at five o’clock in the morning before a 
couple of witnesses. Notwithstanding its publicity, the 
first marriage is clandestine and void: the second, in spite 
of its privacy, is not so, and is lawful and valid. Ina 
word, a clandestine marriage is one hidden, not from the 
public, but from the Church in its lawful representatives. 
A marriage, no matter how private, contracted before 
these, is contracted “in the face of the Church,” and is 
free from clandestinity. Similarly, the solemnization of 
marriage consists not. in the marriage rite properly so 
called, but in the nuptial benedictions bestowed in the 
nuptial mass. The Church views things spiritually, super- 
naturally, and holds these benedictions at much higher 
value than all the flowers and palms and music in the 
world. The nuptial Mass is forbidden during Lent by 
the universal law so strictly that no bishop would attempt 
to dispense in the matter, no priest would take upon him- 
self to celebrate it. The adjuncts of solemnity, such as 
pompous processions, public banquets, etc., are forbidden, 
but not with the same strictness, and for good reasons 
the local authorities may grant something of these. 
Nevertheless, the Church has always discouraged mar- 
riage during the closed times, and pastors and prelates 
will not countenance them without good reasons, of which 
they are the sole judges. In not a few countries they are 
forbidden by diocesan law, and that this is not contrary to 
the spirit of the general law is proved by the fact that the 
Holy See requires such local laws to be respected. In 
such places the bishop’s dispensation is required for the 
contracting of marriage lawfully at such times, though a 
marriage without such a dispensation would be valid. 
As for the fees paid by those who get dispensations, it 
seems strange that while they are lawful everywhere else, 
people should be offended at finding them in the material 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs. Dispensations 
must mean the existence of officials who have a right to 
live by their work, and why should a hundred Catholics, 
who ask for no dispensations, support them for the benefit 
of some one who does? That those who get dispensations 
should support the chancery that gives them is from the 
man of the world’s practical point of view, we will not say 
common justice, but plain common sense. Moreover, such 
fees are very moderate. Many a dispensation is given 
gratis, especially in cases'of urgent need where the appli- 
cant is poor; and when the extremely light expenses of 
the chancery have been defrayed, the money left over goes 
to works for the general good of the Christian people. 
To sum up, then. The general law of the Church for- 
bids during the closed times, not marriage, but the sol- 
emnization of marriage. In this matter it gives no dis- 
pensations. As for the matter of external display, what- 
ever is tolerated by local authorities for good reasons is 
not in itself a matter of dispensation, though in this the 
diocesan rules must be obeyed. In some places marriage 
itself, and consequently its festive adjuncts, are for- 
bidden during the closed times by episcopal authority. In 
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such places a dispensation is necessary for the lawful cele- 
bration of marriage. Such a dispensation may imply a 
fee. Whether this is on a sliding scale according to the 
condition of the persons applying and the extent of their 
demands, we can not say. We are inclined to doubt it, 
but the fact depends on diocesan rules. However it may 
be, we doubt very much the top figure of two hundred 
dollars, on account of the moderation ecclesiastical 
authorities use.in the matter; though the practical man 
of the world will see no reason why people who pay thou- 
sands to florists and caterers, should not pay a paltry two 
hundred to the chancery. Lastly, the fee, whatever it may 
be, is no more the price of the dispensation than fees paid 
in a secular court are the price of justice. Price includes 
necessarily equivalence in value. Therefore the thing 
bought and its price must be capable of being estimated 
in the same order. This can not be either as regards jus- 
tice or as regards dispensations. Moreover, when things 
are for sale, he who has the price can demand what he 
would buy, and the motive of the seller to give it is the 
offering of the fixed price., One might walk into any 
ecclesiastical chancery with two dollars, or two hundred, 
or two thousand, and demand a dispensation in vain. One 
must give reasons ecclesiastically valid, not a roll of bills, 
before his request will be listened to. 
HENRY WOODS, S.J. 


The Latest Missing Link 
tink 


Our confidence in the solidity of this evolutionistic 
evidence is not one whit increased, when we inquire into 
the principles that seem to be the guiding ones with 
evolutionists of the extreme wing. The following is 
believed to be a fair summary. The first step in human 
evolution was the assumption of an erect posture by the 
“missing link,” or his immediate successor. Then, as 
Munro puts the hypothesis, “the origin of the higher 
mental manifestations of man was primarily due to the 
attainment of the erect attitude, which, by entirely reliev- 
ing the fore limbs of their primary function as locomo- 
tive organs, afforded him the opportunity of entering on 
a new phase of existence, in which intelligence and 
mechanical skill became henceforth the governing fac- 
tors. The important and novel element which 
the permanent assumption of the erect posture was the 
‘means of introducing on the field of human life was the 
use to which the fore limbs were put. The result was 
the formation of the human hand, the most perfect 
mechanical organ nature has yet produced. : 
Thus, with bipedal locomotion, the spinal adjustment for 
maintaining the erect attitude, handicraft skill and a pro- 
gressive brain, Homo sapiens started on his human 
career—a career which was destined to give him the 
title of “Lord of Creation.” Increased mechanical skill 
and inventiveness came with use of this new organ; the 


brain was thus stimulated to growth, and intelligence in- 
creased. Further, this growth of the brain reacted on the 
form of the skull, until it became gradually like the 
skull of modern man. The space alloted to the teeth 
in apes was contracted. As a recent popular account 
puts it, rather dogmatically one would say, the area of 
bony growth behind the front teeth decreased, enlarging 
the mouth cavity for the development of speech. The 
chin developed with the increase of intelligence.” “What 
ever the precise cause may have been, there can be no 
doubt,” says Munro, “that the gradual formation of the 
chin has a striking parallelism with the progressive stages 
of man’s mental development ever since he diverged 
from the common stem line from which he and the 
anthropoid apes have descended.” 

To most of us it seems simply amazing that such 
statements can be put forward in the name of sober 
science. No proof of them is forthcoming. It is a 
patent endeavor to fit the facts by hook or crook into 
the evolutionary hypothesis. One would imagine that the 
attempt would first be made to show that all these 
variations in the skulls of prehistoric man were not met 
with in the existing races of man. A well-known worker 
in this field, Mr. N. C. Macnamara, made the attempt, 
with the result that he showed that crania resembling that 
of Homo primigenius, or primitive man, in its various - 
characteristics, occur at the present day among the blacks 
in Australia and Tasmania. He compared a Lapp 
cranium, an Australian, and the Neanderthal, and the 
resemblance between that of the Australian black and of 
the Neanderthal man was greater than the resemblance 
of either of them to the Lapp cranium. Now, Lapp and 
Australian are undoubtedly human and of one and the 
same systematic species known as Homo sapiens. A 
similar result was reached by Professor Gorjanovic- 
Kromberger from his study of the fossil remains of man 
at Krapina. From which we conclude with confidence, 
that the so-called primitive characters of prehistoric man 
are nothing more than racial differences, such as we meet 
with among many of the aborigines in various parts of 
the world. 

The scientific investigation of the remains from the 
Dordogne region mentioned above, has led to conclu- 
sions equally as destructive of the theory of the animal 
evolution of man. The supposition was, for a long time, 
a common one among prehistoric anthropologists, that 
Neanderthal man represented a stage in the evolution of 
the human race during the Pleistocene epoch. This stage 
was generally held to be immediately anterior to the 
modern stage; modern man was said to have been 
evolved from Neanderthal man. Attention was called 
already to the fact, that the skeleton discovered at Combe- 
Capelle, in Dordogne, was excluded from the Neander- 
thal race. The reason for this exclusion is simply this, 
that in every feature he belongs to the modern type of 
man, ‘We must infer,” says an eminent English au- 
thority, Professor Arthur Keith, “that in the latter part 
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of the Pleistocene period there were at least two kinds 
of men existing in Europe, the Neanderthal and the 
modern.” In other words, at the end of the Pleistocene 
period, there were exactly the same conditions in Europe 
that exist now in various parts of the globe, say, for in- 
stance, in Australia, where a Neanderthal type exists 
side by side with the most highly civilized type of man. 
And when Professor Keith says further, that “the points 
of resemblance between them are so close and so num- 
erous that we can explain their close structural relation- 
ship only by supposing that Neanderthal and modern 
man have arisen from a common stock at a very distant 
date, long anterior to the latter part of the Pleistocene,” 
we can only remark that the more scientific inference 
from the facts would seem to us to be that, at the close 
of the Pleistocene, man exhibited the same racial dif- 
ferences that he does at the present time, and that conse- 
quently the theory of his evolution from the apes is not 
supported by facts. We need, then, have no fear that 
the newly discovered Eoanthropus Dawsoni, in England, 
will prove to be the “missing link”; for it has yet to be 
proved that the so-called primitive characters it displays 
are not to be found among aboriginal races of the present. 

We may close with the following apt quotation from 
Father Wasmann. In his summing up of his discussion 
. of “The Ancestors of Man,” at the end of his:admirable 
work, “Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution,” 
he says: “The sum total of all these considerations 
amounts to this: Natural science can tell us nothing 
with certainty or precision regarding the descent of man 
from brute ancestors; it is able to offer us only a number 
of different and contradictory theories, which prove on 
examination to have in common nothing but the one idea 
that man must have come into existence ‘by natural 
means, and for that reason we must insist upon his being 
the descendant of beasts, although we know absolutely 
nothing with certainty as to the manner in which this 
hypothetical process has taken place.” 

M. J. AHERN, s.J. 


‘“‘They Do Nothing but Pray’’ 


“Of what use to the world are contemplative nuns? 
They do nothing but pray.” Remarks of this kind are 
often heard nowadays. They sometimes fall even from 
the lips of Catholics—Catholics, however, whom no one 
would charge with practicing piety to an indiscreet ex- 
cess themselves. It is not certainly the language of a 
robust or fully enlightened faith, but rather of an age 
that demands for every outlay of money, time or 
energy, tangible results. To the Sister of Charity, who 
devotes herself to the service of the sick, the poor or 
the ignorant, the world, however imperfectly it under- 
stands her motives, will pay the tribute of its admiration. 
But that a young woman should imprison herself in a 
Carmelite monastery, for instance, and find happiness 
there in a life of rigorous penance and incessant prayer, 


is a proceeding that whole classes of people—nor are 
they all non-Catholics—consider as foolish and useless, 
as they find it irritating and perplexing. : “With all the 
misery and sin there is in the world to-day,” they ex- 
claim indignantly, “and the crying need we have of de- 
voted and efficient social workers, cannot a girl find some 
nobler use for her life than idling it away in the seclu- 
sion of a cloister?” 

The attitude of mind these words betray is most alien, 
of course, to the Church’s true spirit, and Catholics who 
holds such views are seriously infected with the wide- 
spread rationalism of the day. In the first place, the 
Church by no means neglects, as the foregoing remarks 
insinuate, the needs of the helpless and the unprotected. 
Nothing, indeed, is more noteworthy than the extent 
and variety of the relief and rescue work that the re- 
ligious orders and congregations, devoted to the active 
life, have been quietly and successfully undertaking for 
centuries before the rise of the statistical settlement 
worker, and before the tiresome noun “uplift” was coined. 
Indeed, there seems to be no form of human misery or 
destitution for the alleviation of which Catholic women 
by the thousands have not consecrated their lives. Some 
idea of the wonderful scope of their labors can be had 
simply by recalling the special object of religious in- 
stitutes. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd, for example, 
look after wayward girls, the Little Sisters of the Poor 
care for the aged poor, the Sisters of Notre Dame edu- 
cate the young, the Sisters of Bon-Secours nurse the 
sick. The list could be extended indefinitely. 

But besides the throngs of those God calls to embrace 
a life actively devoted to the service of the neighbor, 
there are other souls less numerous, indeed, than the 
former, of whom He asks even greater sacrifices, whom 
He bids go wholly apart from the world, purify yet more 
by penance and renunciation their unstained hearts, and 
give themselves completely to the practice of prayer and 
expiation. It is of such religious that contemplative. 
orders like the Carmelites, the Poor Clares, and others 
are composed. In accordance with a divine law they 
aim, with St. Paul, to fill up in their flesh those things 
that are wanting in the sufferings of Christ, and to make 
atonement by their lives of self-denial for the sins of 
others. Heaven can be propitiated, they know, by 
vicarious expiation, and penance makes prayer mighty. 
For they read in Holy Writ that the prayer of the just 
man availeth much with God; they recollect that He has 
said: “Know ye that the Lord will hear your prayers 
if you continue with perseverance in fastings and 
prayers in the sight of God”; they have mastered the 
important principle that, because prayers are offered, 
God grants in time those graces that He had from all . 
eternity determined to give; they remember that Almighty 
God would not have destroyed even the cities of the 
plain, could Abraham have found in them but five just 
men; they are aware that the Lord was patient with His 
erring people so long, chiefly for His servant, David’s 
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sake; and they have heard Him complain, through the 
prophet, Ezechiel: “I sought among them for a man 
that might set up a hedge and stand in the gap before Me 
in favor of the land, that I might not destroy it, and | 
found none.” 

This is a reproach that contemplatives are resolved 
shall not be deserved now. For, as far as in them lies, 
they will protect the world against God’s awakened anger. 
They will become proficients in expiation, experts in in- 
tercession, specialists in prayer. They will master per- 
fectly the science of holiness, and learn thoroughly the 
language of Heaven. By directing all their energies 
toward this one end they will train themselves to dis- 
charge extraordinarily well the office of a mediator. To 
make amends for the millions who never think of God at 
all, they will think of Him always; to atone for the ne- 
glect of those who pray but seldom, they will pray con- 
tinuously; and in expiation for the lives of sinful self- 
indulgence multitudes are leading, they will do penance 
incessantly. ; 

The prayers and austerities of a community of con- 
templatives, the well-instructed Catholic is firmly con- 
vinced, not only effectually disarm God’s wrath, but 
move Him to mercy. He cannot withhold His pardon 
from the sinner when these consecrated souls beg for it 
with tears; He cannot refuse the wicked the grace of 
repentance when these pure-hearted nuns pray for it 
without ceasing; He cannot deny, even to the unworthy, 
blessings for which they petition Him unweariedly. They 
daily come before God’s Throne, their hands full of 
gifts; they offer Him, like Melchizedech, both the bread 
and the wine of life; they show, by practicing the Gospel 
counsels in an order of contemplatives, that they have 
given themselves without reserve to the service of God. 
What wonder, then, is it that the savor of this holocaust 
rises to Heaven a sweet fragrance and neutralizes the 
foul odor of sin that is constantly going up from this 
polluted world? 

Lives that thus propitiate Heaven and bring down be- 
sides so many blessings, surely are not “useless.” 
Wisely, therefore, do our bishops establish in the large 
cities of their dioceses communities of contemplatives, 
and gladly do they faithfully assist in maintaining them. 
When we behold, as we do to-day, so many people wholly 
occupied with the quest of gain, is it not a comfort to 
know that there are some who are entirely absorbed in 
the pursuit of holiness; that while whole classes are 
leading lives of sin, others, to right the balance, are lead- 
ing lives of prayer? It is, indeed, a solid consolation to 
feel that, however careless and remiss in God’s service 
the general run of men may be, those who have been 
called by Him to the contemplative life, are finding their 
happiness and their reward, fortunately for the world, 
in leading a life of expiation for the sins of others. To 
their everlasting honor, then, be it said:, “They do 
nothing but pray.” 

WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Padlock Law and the Concordat 


Maprip, January 26, 1913. 

At the instance of Count Romanones the Holy See has 
consented that the effects of the so-called Padlock Law 
should continue, and has bidden the bishops and religious 
superiors to abstain from establishing any further re- 
ligious communities for two years. This order from 
Rome awakens no dissent among Catholics; nor would 
the Padlock Law itself if inaugurated in the proper spirit. 
What caused the protests of the bishops and the hostility 
of Catholics, two years ago, was Sefior Caneleja’s as- 
sumption of jurisdiction over matters purely ecclesi- 
astical, his legislation in Church affairs without reference 
to Church or Pope. This was, moreover, a violation of 
the Concordat. Count [Romanones follows a different 
course, renewing diplomatic relations with Rome, and 
proceeding in harmony with the Holy See in ecclesias- 
tical legislation. This action of the Premier was followed 
immediately by the royal interview with the Republicans, 
and the unofficial announcement of an extreme Liberal 
policy of obligatory civil marriage, laicisation of schools,. 
absolute unrestraint in the public practice of religions, 
and the secularization of the cemeteries hitherto exclu- 
sively Catholic. How may we harmonize these appar- 
ently contradictory things? 

In the complete psychology of Ccunt Romanones 
everything can be explained. He aims solely at continu- 
ance in power: hence his attempt to conciliate both the 
Catholics and the anti-dynastic Left, It is very doubtful 
whether he can succeed. Already the radical elements 
complain of his Vatican policy, in contradiction with his 
attitude of former days, and the Catholics are far from 
approving his Liberal program. 

There are in corisequence rumors of a modification of 
the Concordat. This was actually proposed to the Holy 
See by the Catholic Maura in 1904. The purpose was 
to reduce the number of dioceses and religious establish- 
ments. At first the Holy Father acceded to the wishes. 
of the Spanish Government and appointed a commission, 
consisting of the Spanish Primate, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the Bishop of Sion, Pro-chaplain of 
the King, and a Conservative ex-Minister. But Sefior 
Maura went out of office in December, 1904, and negotia- 
tions were suspended, The actual Concordat undoubtedly 
calls for some modification. The Spanish Church herself 
is the first to desire it. Since its ratification, sixty years 
ago, some of its most important agreements have never 
been fulfilled, and, through the lapse of time, justice, as 
well as opportuneness, demands a change. 

Strange as it may appear, while Catholics desire a 
modification of the Concordat, anticlericals of every class, 
whether called Liberals or Republicans, oppose it. Why? 

Our Concordat, signed in 1851, is neither more nor less, 
substantially, than that of 1793, and this needs a word of 
explanation. In the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the great Pope Benedict XIV occupied the Papacy; and 
Ferdinand VI the throne of Spain. His Minister, Mar- 
quis de la Ensenada, represented the royalist idea of the 
time. The Spanish sovereign had repeatedly sought from 
Rome the recognition of the Royal Patronage, or priv- 
ilege of presentitig the candidates for most of the vacant 
benefices in the Peninsula. This Rome refused, if for no 
other reason, because it rested on no historical basis. 
Marquis de la Ensenada, knowing that Cardinal Pordo- 
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carreo, the Spanish Ambassador at Rome, would not 
support doubtful policies, confided the negotiation of a 
Concordat to a Spanish priest, Don Manuel Ventura 
Figueroa. By means of money the thing was achieved, 
and hence we have the antiquated anomalies and in- 
justices of the Concordat of to-day. The modification 
which we Catholics desire is in the sense of complete 
liberty for the Church, even unto the cutting of the bonds 
which hold it to the chariot of the State in spiritual as 
well as in temporal things. So that in the naming of 
bishops as well as in the subsidizing of worship and 
clergy we may find a solution more in harmony with the 
spirit of the Church and the age. , Any other modification 
would be a remedy worse than the disease. 
NoRBERTO TORCAL, 


Turkey's Convulsions 


BELGRADE, January 27, 1913. 

The latest trouble in Constantinople bodes no good to 
the Balkan Allies. At the moment when peace seemed at 
hand a last desperate effort is announced before Turkey 
submits to her fate. A handful of Turkish patriots, en- 
couraged from outside quarters, are bent on the retention 
of Adrianople. The Sultan, who has been for five years 
endeavoring to accommodate himself to the dominant 
party, changing Cabinets meekly at popular behest, bows 
this time also to the pretorians. A revolution—the third 
engendered by the Young Turks within a decade—has 
placed Enver Bey and his comrades again at the head of 
affairs. They have with them a crowd of “softas” 
(seminarists), full of youthful ardor, toshout in the 
streets the final call to arms for Islam. 

Instead of an answer to their Note the European 
Powers hear of chaos, bloodshed, grave internal trouble 
in the Turkish capital. The guarded attitude of the 
press voicing the policy of the Triple Alliance gave at first 
no room for criticism. But the extreme Liberal press of 
Germany has now begun to express admiration for the 
pluck and enterprise of Enver Bey—the dashing young 
military attaché who left a brilliant record of courtesy and 
capacity in Berlin—and to hope that Europe will recog- 
nize the merits of the Young Turks and give them more 
consideration than has been the case since Turkey’s mis- 
fortunes in the late war. The change of Cabinet means, 
according to these organs of German public opinion, that 
the best of Turkey’s sons are determined to make a bold 
stroke for the possession of the great stronghold of 
Adrianople, or let the Moslem Empire go under. Can 
Europe afford to allow this latter contingency? To 
whom will she then confide the guardianship of the 
Straits between the two continents? This problem pre- 
occupies Germany, all the more that the Russian sphinx 
remains inscrutable even now. Russia “desires peace” 
in all lands, at all times. Yet the Governments subject 
to her influence have been invariably warlike. Greece 
and Bulgaria have repeatedly taken up arms, and success- 
ful or not, secured what they fought for, through Russian 
mediation. Germany, first factor of the Triple Alliance, 
is haunted by the wars that Russia will not make but can 
inspire. A report that siege guns have been shipped 
from Odessa to Varna does not improve the situation. 
If Bulgaria is thus helped forward on the march south- 
ward it is certainly not for the benefit of Bulgaria alone. 
From the time of Catherine II Russia covets Constanti- 
nople. Rather than face the cataclysm of a general war 
the Powers, both Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, will 


surely continue their efforts to pacify and reconcile ,Tur- 
key and the Balkan States. The latter are in need of rest, 
to recruit their strength and organize their new acquisi- 
tions. What Turkey needs is more difficult to diagnose. She 
was at all times incapable of self-administration. As a 
Government she could not stand alone. Germans and 
Englishmen controlled her army and her fleet. France 
managed her finances, Debarred from progress or con- 
solidation by the cancer of Mahommedanism devouring 
her from within, she only lived because Europe allowed 
it. Left to herself Turkey would have fallen to pieces 
and disappeared if there had been harmony among the 
Christian States to dispose of the heritage. Like the 
Mongol invasion, the Turkish should have left little 
trace, if the evils of Byzantinism’ had not made a per- 
manency of what was naturally transient and nomadic. 
Turkey has maintained by oppression what she won by 
the sword. Her existence demands a nation of slaves 
to do the work for which her own sons are unfitted. The 
Turk is proud, lazy, parasitic by instinct, a stranger to 
the uplifting ideals that have transformed savages into 
intelligent communities by even a partial adoption of 
Christianity. The motor agent of Mahommedan power 
is brutal force. Without conquest it cannot subsist, much 
less develop, for it has no humanizing attribute, no ca- 
pacity for assimilation or conciliation. Now that the 
military strength of the Ottoman Empire has been well 
nigh annihilated by the Christian Allies a resurrection is 
impossible. Continued chaos, revolution and counter- 
revolution will so seriously affect commercial interests 
that it may be taken for granted the Great Powers will 
intervene to restore at least a semblance of order in Con- 
stantinople, pending their agreement on weightier issues. 

The downfall of Turkey has had few parallels in his- 
tory. We must remount the ages to trace a similar catas- 
trophe, so rapid and so complete. Only two and a half 
centuries ago the Moslem army had reached the walls 
of Vienna, whence they were repulsed by the chivalrous 
Sobieski, and from that date there has been no advance, 
no rally, but a steady, continuous decline. Deprived of 
her natural, offensive role, and reduced to a defensive 
one, Turkey was doomed to extinction. But her de- 
structive instinct never ceased to work. Perhaps the four 
graves of Christian priests in Novi Bazar have made the 
measure of her iniquities full. Just before the outbreak 
of the war the Servian parish priest of Vratch, Peter 
Batchanin, was tied by a rope to his horse’s tail and thus 
led through the streets of Novi Bazar town before being 
executed. The people, cowed, wept behind closed win- 
dows, unable to hinder the outrage on one who was to 
them, nevertheless, the representative of Christ. Philip 
Kersmanovitch, parish priest of Drienna, had his eyes 
scooped out before he was slain for conniving at the con- 
cealment of weapons by his parishioners. Danilo Dani- 
lovitch, parish priest of Sotchamin, was impaled and then 
shot. George Jovanovitch, a priest of Belintch, was 
mutilated before being shot. The martyr record of Bul- 
garia holds even more terrible deeds. ' 

“What a miserable looking lot they are!” a soldier of 
the allied armies said to me, alluding to the inhabitants 
of Macedonia. “They are of course Slav, by speech and 
creed, but they have little resemblance to our people. 
They are afraid of their own shadows.” 

“Give them twenty years of freedom,” said an older 
man, “and you will have a replica of our own self-as- 
sertive peasant in every man of them. I remember when 
our people were no better, refusing to attend church lest 
they offend the Pasha. In spite of our practical inde- 
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pendence under Prince Michael nobody walked with head 
erect pass the Belgrade fortress till the Turkish standard 
had been definitively hauled down. With what right do 
you criticize these poor terrorized creatures, you who have 
had, since you were born, liberty of every kind and ca- 
thedral bells jingling over your head ?” 

Judgment has been swift, if, to men’s minds, long de- 
layed, for Turkey’s persistent cruelty to her Christian 
subjects. A military revolt dethroned Abdul-Hamid, the 
monster whose crimes made the world shudder, and put 
in his stead Mehmet V, the protégé of the Young Turks. 
The new régime, alive to the desperate condition of the 
State, plunged into projects of reform which irritated the 
Moslems without satisfying the Christians, and, being 
recognized as ineffectual, were soon replaced by a policy 
of coercion, It was, indeed, the only means of holding 
together an Empire rotten to the core. Then began the 
reduction of Turkey’s territory by her neighbors. Aus- 
tria, at the price of one out of the three provinces she 
held—the Sanjak of Novi Bazar—annexed the others, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Italy attacked Tripoli, and at 
the same moment an Arab chief rebelled against the 
Sultan and claimed the privilege of guardianship of 
Islam’s sacred shrines, At the other extremity of the 
Empire the Albanian tribes» refused to conform to the 
new laws of taxation and military service. Three cam- 
paigns against them failed, and they were finally ex- 
empted from both obligations. The Christian tribes were 
granted the right to open schools and print books in the 
Latin alphabet. But the authorities at Constantinople 
could not guarantee these promises for they themselves 
had been powerless to repress the extortions and brigand- 
age of the Moslem Albanians. The fictitious pacifica- 
tion of the country had been scarcely concluded when 
acute frontier troubles broke out with Montenegro, and 
the demand of Crete for union with Greece made itself 
more loudly heard. The mass of the population in the 
kingdom of Bulgaria declared themselves solid with 
their brethren of Macedonia exposed to indiscriminate 
massacre, and almost simultaneously disaffection and 
lack of discipline manifested themselves in the Turkish 
army. Then came the final blow. Four out of five lib- 
erated Christian States—Rumania was “disinterested”— 
took joint action, challenged, mobilized and crossed into 
the land of their forefathers. Victory followed victory 
and it was quickly borne in on Europe that the Turk must 
go. His usefulness as a factor in the preservation of the 
Balance of Power vanished before accomplished facts, 
and his military prestige melted like a puff of vapor. 

The Dragon’s spine is broken and it is only a question 
of how long he will linger, and to what his convulsions 
may lead. Domestic confusion may prolong the agony, 
but not restore vitality. Meantime the uncertain outlook 
for themselves is sorely troubling the Balkan Allies. The 
spurt they made can be repeated, but at still greater sac- 
rifices. The troops are getting despondent at the long 
separation from their families, and nostalgia at Christmas 
time was evident in all home letters from the war theatre. 
The men are depressed in spirit and physically exhausted. 
What are our diplomats doing, they ask, now that the 
armies have done their part? At Chataldja the Servians 
and Bulgarians suffer from illnesses, hardships and pri- 
vations. On the Albanian coast malaria and stray shots 
from the Moslem Albanians are decimating the little 
force of occupation, All are worn out and bitterly dis- 
appointed at the result of the armistice. The tilling sea- 
son is close at hand and the fields remain untouched, for 
the tillers are far away, still under arms, in spite of their 


victories, There is danger that the coming year be one 

of famine, instead of unmitigated thanksgiving that the 

Balkan peninsula is at last delivered from its incubus. 
re 


Catholic Higher Education in South India 


In a former contribution to AMERIcA (Vol. VI, p. 165) 
some account has been given of the rapid progress made 
by St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, during the last 
three or four years. The college now occupies a promi- 
nent place in the role of higher education in the Madras. 
Presidency. It is the only mofussil college which has 
opened honorary B. A. courses, according to the new 
educational by-laws of the University. The Honorable 
Mr. Sivaswamy Tyer, C.S.I., C.T.E., presiding at the 
prize distribution held at St. Joseph’s a few months ago, 
testified to the increased efficiency and prestige of the in- 
stitution in these appreciative terms: “I have presided at 
several prize distributions, but I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting such a large number of students 
‘nearly 2,000) in any other institution. Whether 
in the field of intellectual contests or in the field of out- 
door sports, the college. has more than maintained its 
own. : I think the time must come when the edu- 
cational needs of the Presidency cannot be served by a 
single university, having its centre of operations in 
Madras. If a university is ever to come into existence 
for the southern group of districts, where is a college 
better fitted to serve as a nucleus for that university than 
this college, which is so splendidly equipped, is so zeal- 
ously conducted, and is so popular? The (Cath- 
olic) Missions in this country have worked with the same 
single-hearted zeal and devotion to learning with which 
they have worked in Europe.” These words, spoken by 
an outsider, one of the leading spirits of the “intellectual 
aristocracy of India,” who is also a member of the Legis- 
lative Council, give a very valuable testimony to the in- 
fluence the Church has gained among the educated Hin- 
doos by means of missionary educational endeavors, and 
call for but one comment. 

The university as projected by Mr. Tyer should be pro- 
fessedly Catholic. During the last few years the Hindoos 
and the Mahometans have been collecting large sums of 
money for providing their co-religionists with denomina- 
tional universities. But the Indian Catholics, so weak in 
numbers and material resources, can only look up to their 
wealthier brethren of the West for help and support. 
There is no doubt that the competition for Western edu- 
cation is becoming more and more acute, and if the Cath- 
olics do not try to keep pace educationally with their Hin- 
doo and Mahometan fellow-countrymen, no great power 
of imagination is required to realize how the Church in 
India will be handicapped in her supreme mission of 
appealing to the intelligence of educated non-Christians. 
Fence the need of a Catholic university, In this educa- 
tional emergency we, Indian Catholics, hopefully look to 
the Society of Jesus and the colleges conducted by them 
to be instrumental in bringing about such a happy, con- 
summation of our educational aspirations, There are 
already four excellent first-grade colleges—in Trichino- 
poly, Calcutta, Bombay and Mangalore—under the So- 
ciety’s charge, and eight more colleges of the second 
grade (taking India and Ceylon together) are conducted 
by various missionary bodies, in addition to seventy-two 
Catholic high schools preparing candidates for the uni- 
versity entrance and technical examinations. The first 
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grade Jesuit colleges above mentioned train students for 
the highest academical degrees, including B.A., B.Sc. and 
M.A. With such a Catholic equipment for higher educa- 
tion already in evidence, a further step to the university 
grade should not be very difficult. A more generous 
support of the Indian Missions on the part of Catholic 
Croesuses abroad, and a university for the Catholics of 
India will be an accomplished fact in the near future. 

To come back to St. Joseph’s. Inspired by the im- 
proved conditions of the college, the authorities have 
since last year given a fresh impetus to the scientific and 
literary formation of the students of the college depart- 
ment, 545 in number. 

The college laboratory is already in full working order 
and a number of young men are zealously carrying on 
research work, as a preparation for their respective uni- 
versity examinations. To bring it up to up-to-date effi- 
ciency, Father Honoré, the distinguished professor of 
the college, went to Europe last year on a scientific tour 
to study on the spot the new methods of laboratory work. 
He first visited Scotland, and was favored with ample 
opportunities to examine closely, in the full swing of their 
activity, the laboratories of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where “the spirit of Tait and Kelvin still lives and works 
wonders.” From Scotland he crossed over to England. 
He first visited Owen College, Manchester, and the Royal 
Institute of Science, London. Manchester, as he saw it, 
“4s and will remain famous for pioneer work in the do- 
main of Radium and Radio-activity.” Speaking of the 
splendid work carried on by the Manchester Laboratory, 
Father Honoré observed: “Giant strides have been made 
of late along the right track, and if we are to ignore for- 
ever the last word of the question, yet the converging 
efforts of so many powerful minds and untiring workers 
cannot fail to give us a more thorough and a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the properties of that something 
which seems to lie at the root of all.” At Cambridge 
Professor J. J. Thompson extended a hearty welcome to 
Father Honoré, and the latter had the privilege of being 
shown round the research department, just when forty 
men, professors and D.Sc.’s, were “carrying out a sys- 
tematized and exhaustive inquiry into the X-rays and 
other new radiations.” 

Meanwhile in Paris friends and acquaintances were 
impatiently awaiting Father Honoré’s arrival. “Thanks 
to them the Sorbonne and P. C. N. Laboratory, associated 
with the name of Curie, were thrown open” to him. To 
crown all, the Jesuit scientist was afforded, what had 
been a “fond wish” of his, the pleasure and honor of 
greeting Professor Branly, of the Catholic Institute, in 
the very hall where he discovered the coherer, which is 
one-half of the apparatus used in wireless telegraphy, 
and of conversing with him for one full hour on scien- 
tific profundities. Lecturing to his students on his return, 
Father Honoré thanked his distinguished hosts in these 
beautiful and touching words: “To him (Professor 
Branly) and to all the other great men in England and 
France, who received me with so much kindness, I wish 
I could convey the expression of my deep gratitude. I 
should have been much pleased, too, if time permitted, 
to speak more of their great talents, science and char- 
acter, which more even than their laboratories keep the 
intellectual level so high in our universities.” At the 
close of his lecture Father Honoré put to himself this 
question: How do we compare with England and France 
so far as the teaching of science is concerned? The an- 
swer given by himself reveals the nature of the scientific 
work carried on at St. Joseph’s: “We are proceeding on 
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the same lines as good -laboratories in England and 
France, and if the student knows how to couple 
hard labor and sustained effort in the pursuit of that 
truth, which he should esteem above all, then we may 
hope to emulate, at least in some degree, the sister uni- 
versities in Europe.” The result of Father Honoré’s 
deep and careful observations will in due time be em- 
bodied in more efficient appliances so as to make his 
laboratory the very best, all round, in the whole of India. 

The literary formation of the undergraduates is not 
less zealously attended to. The old Literary and Scien- 
tific Association has been transformed and developed into 
six societies or sections, viz.: the Literary and Elocution 
Society, the Scientific Society, the Historical Society, to- 
gether with the Sanskrit-Tamil and Malayalam Saugams. 
These six societies form a federation, the College Union, 
the members of one society being admitted to the meet- 
ings of the others. “The change is due,” says the College 
Report, “to the initiative of the members themselves, and 
as such is not a remedy for senility, but rather a fresh 
outlet opened to exuberant energy.” Such literary ac- 
tivities necessarily demanded a literary organ, which was 
started early in the last year, under the simple title, The 
Magazine, The majority of the articles are contributed 
by the senior students and the magazine is necessarily 
“undenominational” in tone and subject-matter. Yet the 
influence of a Catholic college is evident on every page. 
With such elaborate equipments for literary formation, 
St. Joseph’s may be expected to send out into the world 
accomplished writers and speakers, who would be a credit 
both to India and their venerated Alma Mater. 

As a Catholic college St. Joseph’s has not failed to pay 
special attention to the religious and literary culture of 
its Catholic undergraduates, Besides the six societies of 
the College Union which are common to all the students, 
there was established in the college two years ago a 
Catholic Truth Association. Meetings are held every 
fortnight, in which the Catholic undergraduates discuss 
or read papers upon important points of Christian and 
Catholic truth. Not merely historical, but doctrinal sub- 
jects also find place in the program. Thus last year, for 
example, essays were read upon “Christianity and Sci- 
ence,” “No Salvation out of the Church,’ “Antinomies 
of the Church,” “Man and Religion,” “The Temporal In- 
dependence of the Pope,” “Why am I a Catholic?” “An 
Objection of Rationalists and Agnostics against Re- 
ligion”—all by the undergraduates. Besides these, two 
important lectures were delivered by the Fathers, one on 
“Rationalists and the Gospels,” and the other on “Order 
of Nature”—showing how the philosophical and scientific 
arguments taken from the Order of the Universe should 
be exposed to the non-Christians, blinded by the belief in 
Pantheism and Transmigration. These subjects speak 
for themselves. It is evident that Catholic young men 


here are formed to thorough religious knowledge, which 


is moreover imparted in weekly lectures upon Christian 
philosophy. This general formation coupled with period- 
ical retreats forms the backbone of Lay Apostolate, which 
is every year gaining ground in South India. 
JouHn PatocareN, B.A. 
Pontifical Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
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There was rioting in Tokio and Osaka, after a Cabi- 
net crisis, on February 11. Prince Katsura, the Premier, 
resigned, and Count Gombei Yamamoto assumed the 
leadership. The new Prime Minister was graduated 
from the Annapolis Naval Academy in 1877. 
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An American Town 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly of February gives us 
a sketch of a typical American town, whose speedy ex- 
tinction, at least in its characteristic traits, he foresees 
and regrets. Its ruling class, he tells us, is made up of 
the mill-owner and others who are able to boast of their 
colonial descent. They constitute what is regarded as 
the “Society” of the place. Beneath them are “the ordi- 
nary people,” the merchants, clerks, householders and the 
well-to-do workers in the various establishments. This 
section of the population attends to the politics of the 
town, the advancement of its business interests, the anni- 
versary celebrations, etc. The “upper class” never ap- 
pear in such matters, though in reality nothing of any 
importance is done without their approval. Its members 
are credited with keeping aloof from politics, but they 
invariably contrive to have their views carried out by the 
“ordinary people” in politics as in everything else. They 
thus reap all the benefits without incurring any of the 
responsibilities. If there was the slightest danger to be 
apprehended they would make their presence felt very 
promptly and very emphatically. The “lower class” are 
the factory operatives, who in this particular place happen 
to be chiefly Italians and Poles. “The former,” we are 
told, “live in indescribable squalor. The owner of the 
mill in which most of them work is one of the most re- 
spected men in the community, head of the board of edu- 
cation, president of the local bank. And yet to an out- 
sider it does not seem as if his employees are one whit 
better off than if they were working for a soulless cor- 
poration. The hours are the maximum allowed by law, 
the ages of the children the minimum, and there is much 
night work. One who has had ideas of the solution of 
social problems by the developing of more brotherhood 
between employer and employee is rudely undeceived by 
the most cursory glance at an institution such as this.” 


“The upper class’ are Presbyterians, “the ordinary 
people” Methodists and Baptists. “There is a Catholic 
church, but it confines its ministrations strictly to the 
working class. Nothing is known of it by the members 
of the other classes, and any entrance of its priest into 
public affairs is looked upon with the deepest suspicion.” 

“This town,” the sympathetic writer informs us, “gives 
us the real flavor of American life.” “Here is America,” 
he adds, “what it used to be and what one wants to keep 
it.’ But we doubt if there are many who will agree with 
him in this admiring tribute, especially when confronted 
with the contemptuous attitude of the town to the “lower 
classes”; “its suspicion of the priest’; the ignorance and 
conceit of its well-to-do citizens, and their Pharisaical 
piety. It may be, however, that the writer of the article 
is ironical in his expression of regret. 


The Brethren of Pius X 


The cable despatches informed us some time ago with 
much flourish of trumpets that the Italian Government 
had doubled the salary of the Pope’s brother, who is local 
postmaster in the village of Tombolo, and presented him 
with a bonus for his half century of service. The in- 
crease would represent the munificent payment. of ninety 
cents a day, but it was not granted. The septuagenarian 
postmaster has still to perform his duties as heretofore 
for half that sum. The bonus or “gratification” he re- 
ceived was thirty-five dollars. But, apart from the Gov- 
ernment’s tardy and exaggerated generosity, there is a 
moral in the story which the enterprising correspondents 
missed. His Holiness could very well have conferred 
titular dignities on his brother and immediate family, 
with an.income corresponding to their rank; and there 
were not a few Catholics who thought the demands of 
respectability and conventional proprieties required such 
action. Again, the Pope could have relieved his relatives 
of the necessity of hard work and the pressure of poverty 
by presenting them with “gratifications” of his own from 
the free gifts bestowed on him. But though he is and has 
always been noted for his almost reckless eagerness to re- 
lieve the needs of any and every petitioner, none of his 
poor, hard-working relatives—and they are all poor— 
have grown rich on his bounty. Nor have they sought 
for temporal favors. Living in the practice and inherit- 
ing the blessings of the Sermon on the Mount, they have 
grown to prize the sublime respectability of the poverty 
of Christ, and the lofty independence that is rooted in the 
assured possession of a priceless spiritual heritage. 

Pius X would not deprive them of one jot of the riches 
that were promised to the poor of spirit. For a like rea- 
son, when his sister died a few days ago within the 
shadow of the Vatican, her funeral rites were performed, 
by his wish, not with the magnificent ceremonies of a 
requiem in St.Peter’s, but with simple services in an 
humble chapel, after the manner of her native village in 
Riese. In these, as many of his pontifical acts, the Vicar 
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of Christ to-day vividly recalls the example of His Mas- 
ter, Who, “stretching forth His hand towards His disci- 
ples, said: Behold my mother and my brethren.” Pius X 
has verfly taken as his brethren the entire Christian 
faithful of whom Christ has given him the care; and his 
brethren in the flesh may well consider that to be the 
brother and sisters of such a pontiff is sufficient honor 


beforé God and man. 
a 


““Religion,’’ ‘‘Science’’ and ‘‘Philosophy’’ 


Under the fanciful caption “The Voyage” a writer in 
the Outlook, February 1, gives us a capital illustration of 
the mental confusion certain to result from a disregard 
for consecrated usage in the terms employed to express 
one’s thought. 
the sensitiveness to delicate shades of meaning once 
characteristic of philosophic minds has been lost in the 
aberrations many men now presume to dignify by the 
name philosophy. The Outlook’s meanderings, if for no 
other reason than the prominence of the names which 
appear on its title page, deserve attention. 

The writer of “The Voyage” has this to say regarding 
the part played by “Science,” “Philosophy” and “Re- 
ligion” in the direction of man’s life: 


“Science investigates ; Philosophy reflects ; Religion 
resolves. Science deals in things ; Philosophy in life; 
Religion in conduct. Science develops the observa- 
tion; Philosophy develops the reason; Religion de- 
velops the affections of the will. -The object of 
science is positive truth; the object of Philosophy is 
a developing wisdom; the object of Religion is a 
noble purpose.” 


One might be pardoned were he to pay scant heed to 
a farrago such as this, in which ordinarily accepted no- 
tions are ignored in the joy of antithetical phrasing; in 
which the genus philosophy is made to stand in complete 
opposition to the species science, and both are marshalled 
‘as marking “independent departments of life” as against 
religion, though this practically is but a complexus of 
the truths and laws governing man’s relations to God 
and recognized by man as verified in the conclusions of 
the philosophy and science that he studies, But the no- 
tion of religion developed by the writer, who seems to 


make it, though it is the absolutely changeless expression - 


of man’s complete dependence upon his Maker, subject 
to the vagaries of explorers in the realms of experi- 
mental science, is so wide of the truth as to make a refer- 
ence to it at least advisable. 

So far from conceding the assertion of the writer: 
“The question of Religion is not where did man’s eye 
and ear and brain come from, nor where did his con- 
science, his affections and his will come from, but this: 
Now that he has eye and ear and brain, now that he ‘has 
conscience, affections and will, what shall he do with 
them?” the former, we claim, is precisely the question 
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first to be answered in the analysis of the notion “re- 
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ligion.” “Whether the term ‘religion,’ ” says that keenest 
of Christian philosophers, St. Thomas Aquinas, “be de- 
rived from religere, the frequent going over in thought 
or the renewed choice of what has been through negli- 
gence permitted to be lacking in our conduct, or whether 
it be derived from religare, a binding fast to something, 
religion always imports an orderly relation to God. For 
it is to God, as to our unfailing principle, we must be 
essentially bound; it is to Him, too, our whole energy is 
to be directed as to our final end, since He it is whom 
we lose through our sinning and whom we gain anew 
through faith and through the protestation of diligent 
service. 

Religion, then, in general signifies the orderly relation 
of man to God. What this relation connotes, it is not 
difficult to define. All things that are, apart from and 
outside of God, are, not because they exist, but because 
God ordained that they should be what they are. Their 
whole being they owe to the divine disposition, and con- 
sequently by their very nature they depend upon God’s 
will and are subject to His complete and absolute do- 
minion. Man, as all other creatures, nay, as the rational 
chief among all creatures, must acknowledge this sub- 
jection and recognize God to be at once the efficient cause 
of his being and the principle of the perfection and hap- 
piness of which he is capable. 

Clearly, since this order of man to God exists, there is 
imposed upon man the obligation, on the one hand to 
know the absolute excellence and to realize the supreme 
dominion of God, and on the other to confess the ab- 
solute dependence of all things, and of his own being 
especially, upon God. From this recognition and pro- 
fession there naturally proceed acts of adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving, and all those other sentiments and affec- 
tions which develop, as from their source, from man’s 
sense of his position and from the consciousness of the 
needs and frailties to which he is liable. The congeries 
of all these acts and affections constitutes worship— 
whether internal, of the heart, or external, of the whole 
man, since the whole man, body and soul together, de- 
pends as from his necessary principle upon God, 

But this order embraces yet another detail. For since 
the divine will is the principle of man’s existence, pos- 
sible perfection and final happiness, the duty rests upon 
man to accept God’s will as the one norm of his entire 
life, and in consequence the duty to observe the order 
which is the necessary object of God’s will regarding His 
creation. A distinct obligation, to be sure, from that 
just explained of worship, but one which is inseparably 
connected with worship. 

Therefore, pace the Outlook writer, it is not true “that 
the problem of Religion is not where or how or when 
the ship was launched, but what the crew ought to do 
with it.’ The “when and how” of the launching, to re- 
tain the Outlook writer’s fanciful figure, are so inti- 
mately interwoven with the recognition of the funda- 
mental reason of man’s religious attitude towards God, 
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that it is precisely because of them thaf the Christian 
pays little heed to the conceited claims of such philosophy 
as the Outlook teacher seems to favor, when these assert 
they have proven that “probably his conscience, his rea- 
son and his affections were developed in prehistoric ages 
from his animal ancestors.” 

Let us not play with terms that have an age-old 
definiteness of meaning. Even the pagan Cicero uses an 
analysis of the notion underlying the word religio, from 
which in the.light of reasonable reflection it is an easy 
task to derive its accurate significance: that fulness of 
man’s recognition of his relation to God which forms the 
basis of the binding obligation holding man to the service 
of God by worship and by the diligent observance of the 
iaws established by God in His creation. 


A Correct Definition 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
recently received a legacy of $75,000 from Catherine E. 
Daly for the advancement of the purposes of the organ- 
ization. It was claimed that such a bequest was exempt 
from taxation. Surrogate Cohalan, however, ruled other- 
wise. The Society was not an educational body, even if 
it did distribute tracts urging kindness to animals. That 
could not be classed as educational work. Neither was it 
to be regarded as a benevolent or charitable organiza- 
tion. The Surrogate decided, and properly so, that “the 
usual acceptation of the words ‘charitable and benevolent’ 
is limited to those disinterested actions by which human 
beings confer benefits upon other members of the human 
family. It does not extend to the considerate and 
thoughtful treatment of animals by man. The latter may 
result from a benevolent spirit or charitable disposition, 
but the word which is ordinarily used to describe the con- 
siderate or thoughtful treatment of animals is not ‘be- 
nevolent or charitable’ but ‘humane.’ ” 

The distinguished jurist appreciates the value of cor- 
rect definitions, Lawyers are better in this respect than 
many of our present day philosophers. 


Misleading Headlines 


“I have no time to waste in reading the papers. I just 
run over the headings and so get the news.” Newspaper 
reading is one of our modern problems. Too often it is 
carried to excess, and those who would rebuke the excess 
by their own moderation deserve our praise. But there 
is an excessive moderation, as the persons, by no means 
uncommon, whom we have quoted will find out.. To trust 
the headlines for the news shows little knowledge of hu- 
man nature. They are composed by what one might call 
journalistic impressionists. These glance over the piles of 
matter. Something strikes their imagination and straight- 
way becomes the flaring headline. Often in even the best 
papers the headline gives no idea of the substance of the 
news below. Often it is misleading, and sometimes it 
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actually contradicts what follows. Here is an example 
from a New York paper known throughout the world, of 
the misleading headline: “Church Union in New Zealand 
Urges Race Suicide.” On reading the article one finds 
that the recommendation came from the “Christ Church 
Labor Union.” Had the composer of headlines not been 
an impressionist, he would have reflected and seen how 
improbable was the idea that any church organization 
should have made the rec#mmendation. He would have 
remembered that unions are not connected with churches. 
He would have recognized that “Christ Church, New 
Zealand,” if referred to a church, would be as absurdly 
general and vague as “Grace Church, United States.” 
Then, had he any education, he would have recollected 
that there is a city of some such name in New Zealand; 
he would have opened the Gazetteer and found: ‘“‘Christ- 
church, capital of the province of Canterbury, New Zea- 
land.” Lastly, he would have changed his headline and 
corrected the proof, the former becoming: “A New Zéa- 
land Labor Union Urges Race Suicide,” and the latter: 
“A Christchurch labor union, etc.” This would make the 
matter unsensational, but it would be decent journalism. 


-—— - 0 © e —___. 


Self-satisfied Americans who firmly believe that our 
country is leading in every respect the van of progress 
and civilization may find matter for salutary Lenten re- 
flection in some statistics recently offered the public. 
Each year we have 13,000,000 cases, it is said, of occu- 
pational diseases, nearly all of which are easily prevent- 
able. The financial loss this negligence causes is reck- 
oned at $75,000,000. Figures even more humbling still for 
our national vanity are furnished by a writer in Collier’s. 
The fires in this country during 1911, he says, cost us 
$217,004,575 and at least 4,000 lives. ‘Those numbers 
are regrettably large,” the reader will admit, “but I sup- 
pose most of the fires could not be prevented.” Not so; 
for fully half of them, it is estimated, were started by 
those who make the crime of arson a business. 


——e*¢ 


The practice of celebrating during Lent a midday Mass 
is now observed in four New York churches: St. Vin- 
cent de Paul’s, St. Francis of Assisi’s, St. Andrew’s, and 
the Cathedral. Every day at 12.15 throngs of busy men 
and women turn aside from the rush and worry of mod- 
ern commercial and industrial life and refresh their souls 
by gathering for half an hour before the altar and assist- 
ing devoutly at the great Sacrifice of prayer and praise 
and expiation. While the “noon-day devil” of our streets 
is leading thousands captive, there are assembled daily in 
these churches those who pause in their work to worship 
God, glance back over the morning, repent of what has 
been done amiss, and resolve to offer their Creator a 
nobler service during the rest of the day. Thus is the 
city’s moral toné lifted up and its average of purity and 
honesty improved. 
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SOME PROFOUND NONSENSE 


Lewis Carroll is the prince of modern nonsense writers. He 
towers hgad and shoulders above all others who have es- 
sayed that kind of literature, and his influence is easily 
discernible in the work of many writers that have come after 
him. Their most amusing verses are often reminiscent of his, 
whrases he coined and lines he turned are now household words 
among.,us, and are used without quotation marks by writers 
of the day, while characters of his creation like the Duchess, the 
White Knight, the Queen of Hearts and the Baker give prom- 
ise of enjoying an immortality akin to Dogberry’s or Bottom’s. 
Can the vague and rambling nature of a conversation be 
better described, for example, than by saying that the talk was 
about “shoes and ships and sealing-wax and cabbages and 
‘kings’? Or is it possible to express more simply certain com- 
plex emotions than by the verb “chortle?” 

Though the Alice books were written of course for children, 
it is much to be feared that little boys and girls capable of 
enjoying thoroughly all the delicious absurdities of those vol- 
umes are very rare. For this readers of maturer years are 
needed, while the profound moral truths Lewis Carroll teaches 
in “The Hunting of the Snark” even high school pupils, as has 
Nbeen proved by experience, commonly fail to discern. “The 
Hunting of the Snark,” from “Rhyme? and Reason?”, though 
mot so widely known as some of the author’s other verses, is 

‘an many respects his masterpiece. For felicity of expression, 
smoothness of metre and consummate drollery, it bears away 
the palm. In eight short cantos the poem tells of the mishaps 
that befell the Bellman’s very unconventional crew while in 
quest of the “Snark,” a “portmanteau” name, be it known, for 
a mysterious monster somewhat like a snake, perhaps, yet not 
unlike a shark. But this is not certain, for the animal has 
mever yet been really seen. The purpose however of this 
paper is not so much to call attention to the epic charm of 
our author’s story of the Snark-hunt, but rather to show by 
“means of quotations, the ethical and pedagogical value of the 
‘poem. 

Who knows better than the Bellman for example how readily 
that big baby the public will accept any statement, however 
false, if it be but persistently reiterated? “What I tell you 
three times is true,” the Bellman would cry. Then too all of 
us have doubtless been on occasions in a state of mind similar 
to that innocent Beaver’s who had neglected to procure as 
was suggested, “a second-hand, dagger-proof coat,” for there 
was a Butcher aboard who “could only kill Beavers.” So we 
are told: 


“Yet still ever after that sorrowful day, 
Whenever the Butcher was by, 

The Beaver kept looking the opposite way, 
And appeared unaccountably shy.” 


Subordinates who receive conflicting orders from higher of- 
ficials can sympathize with that bewildered pilot to whom the 
grave Bellman would call: “Steer to starboard, but keep her 
head larboard!” In this perplexing situation the poet per- 
tinently enquires: “What on earth was the helmsman to do?” 
Is it any wonder then that the “bowsprit got mixed with the 
tudder sometimes” and the vessel was “so to speak, snarked?” 

Or take the stanza: 


“You may charge me with murder or want of sense— 
(We are all of us weak at times): 

But the slightest approach to a false pretense, 
Was never among my crimes!” 


Do not these verses feelingly bring it home to us, that prone 
as we are to evil, and darkened as we are in mind, neverthe- 
fess even in the most abandoned man there is always at least 


one virtue that shines out pure and resplendent? How ad- 
mirably too in the lines following the above is indicated the 
fatal ease with which misunderstandings arise among men! 
For the Baker explains: 
“T said it in Hebrew—I said it in Dutch— 
I said it in*German and Greek; 
But I wholly forgot (and it vexes me much) 
That English is what you speak.” 


“The Hunting of the Snark” abounds with striking compar- 
risons and vivid word pictures. For example when panic fear 
seizes the Baker he complains that his 

“Heart is like nothing so much as a bowl 
Brimming over with quivering curds.” 


Again, the taste of the Snark is described as 
“Meagre and hollow and crisp 
Like a coat that is‘rather too tight in the waist, 
With a flavor of Willow-the-wisp.” 


While the scream of the “Jubjub, that desperate bird,” af- 
fected the Butcher thus: 


“He thought of his childhood, left far far behind— 
That blissful and innocent state— 

The sound so exactly recalled to his mind, 
The pencil that squeaks on a slate.” 


In practical pedagogy also apt quotations from “The Hunt- 
ing of the Snark,” have been found of great service for arous- 
ing the attention of pupils, or for spurring them on to 
higher achievements. For instance the ten-o’clock scholar will 
stand abashed on hearing recited as he enters the class-room: 


“It’s habit of getting up late you'll agree, 
That it carries too far, when I say, 

That it frequently breakfasts at five o’clock tea, 
And dines on the following day.” 


Boys who carelessly fail to bring to school each morning 
their written exercises should be sternly reminded by the teacher 
of the “one who was famed for the number of things he for- 
got when he entered the ship.” 


“He had forty-two boxes all carefully packed, 
With his name painted clearly on. each; 

But since he omitted to mention the fact, 
They were all left behind on the beach.” 


A teacher who has his boys under perfect control will 
scarcely ever be forced to call out like the Bellman “Silence! 
Not even a shriek!” and even when the recitations are uni- 
formly bad, his self-mastery should at least equal that of the 
Beaver who never “betrayed by a word or a sign the disgust 
that appeared in his face.” But should these heights of stoicism 
prove too lofty for the teacher to attain, let him merely re- 
mark as each delinquent gosling is caught “unprepared”: 


“Tt’s excessively awkward to mention it now 
With the Snark, so to speak, at the door!” 


“As the word ‘Snark,’ another resourceful teacher ex- 
plained to his class, “is a mystical symbol for ‘Success,’ it 
follows that ‘The Hunting of the Snark’ is really a beautiful 
allegory, imaging forth indeed the difficulties that beset 
those who would merit distinction in scholarship, but indi- 
cating too how that guerdon can be won.” Accordingly he 
would write on the blackboard as inspiriting mottos for the 
class short quotations from the poem, slightly modifying, if 
necessary, the words of the text. Boys who came to the 
tasks of the day with faint hearts might read, for example: 


“Let your courage be perfect! For that, after all, 
Is the thing that you need with a Snark;” 
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or should wool-gathering be prevalent, this teacher would 
arouse his class with the ringing lines: 
“The Snark is at hand, let me tell you again! 
’Tis your glorious duty to seek it”; 


or if indolence and lack of interest in their work were gen- 
eral, he would write: 
“The Snark’s a peculiar creature, that won't 
Be caught in a commonplace way. 
Do all that you know, and try all that you don't: 
Not a chance must be wasted to-day”; 


or should the*progress made by the class be disappointing, 
they might find written some morning: 


“We have sailed many months, we have sailed many weeks 
(Four weeks to the month—you may mark), 

But never as yet (‘tis your Captain who speaks) 
Have we caught the least glimpse of a Snark.” 


From the foregoing comments and citations, it will be 
readily seen how serviceable both the pedagogue and the 
moralist will find “The Hunting of the Snark.” Its verses 
lend themselves admirably for apt quotation too when one 
would “amara lento temperet risu,” and can be very effectively 
used in attacking with well-deserved ridicule the public 
abuses or silly foibles of our times. : 
Wives 1DY 
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History of the Popes from the close of the Middle Ages, 
from the German of Dr. Lupwic Pastor, edited by RaLpH 
Francis Kerr of the London Oratory. Vol. XI. St. Louis: 
B. Herper. $3. 

This volume of Pastor’s great work is pleasanter to read 
than some of its predecessors, dealing, as it does, with the pon- 
tificate of Paul III, and the work of reform which was to cul- 
minate gloriously in the Council of Trent. Of this reform the 
life of that illustrious Pope was, so to speak, a type. In his youth 
before receiving the priesthood, like other clerics of the time, 
he lent himself to the disorders of the age. But the moment 
came for yielding to grace. The beginning of his priestly life 
and that of his conversion were simultaneous. At first the 
grave scandals ceased. Then followed a continual growth in 
the virtues of his state, till, on the throne of Peter, he proved 
himself a faithful shepherd of the Lord’s flock. It is true that 
even to the end of his life there were from time to time slighter 
stains of what may be called the worldly spirit. He interested 
himself too much in the children of his early years and in 
their offspring. His palace was sometimes the scene of festivi- 
ties that would scandalize to-day. He hunted occasionally ac- 
companied by a large retinue. But we must remember that 
the age in which he lived was not ours; and make due allow- 
ance for his not appreciating as we do things that the general 
sentiment of Christians then made little account of. Moreover, 
the very progressiveness of his reformation made it more closely 
typical of that of the Church, which was not reformed suddenly 
and utterly as St. Paul and St. Ignatius were converted. ‘This 
which is not uncommon in the individual, would be a miracle 
not to be looked for in a society, for it would mean the in- 
stantaneous conversion of at least every one in high authority. On 
the other hand the very progressiveness of the reform within 
the Church, beginning under Paul III, and going forward to 
‘our own day with every promise of continuing to the end is a 
striking proof of the supernatural life, of the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, the principle of her life and activity. Only those 
endowed with the supernatural life of grace can “go from virtue 
to virtue” during the long course of time, holding on their way 
amidst things adverse as well as things prosperous, towards Him 


who is the final term of their earthly journeyings. This proof 
is confirmed, if indeed any strength can be added to it, by a com- 
parison of the reform within the Church with the so-called Ref- 
ormation without. While the Church has for nearly four hund- 
red years been casting out one abuse after another among her 
children, that she may present these to her Divine Spouse more 
and more acceptable in his sight, those that cut themselves off 
from her have been the prey of the spirit of Antichrist, until 
to-day they are on the eve of their transformation into him. 
“This is Antichrist who denieth the Father and the Son. Who- 
soever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father. He that. 
confesseth the Son, hath the Father also.” In every Protes-- 
tant denomination to-day many are heard denying openly and 
with impunity the Incarnate Son of God. 

One cannot but be struck with the apparently tremendous. 
danger the Church was in of sacrificing the truth to its desire - 
to bring back the Protestants to the fold. Of course the dan- 
ger was only apparent. It could have no real existence, because 
whatever was the corruption of its members, the Church was. 
then, as ever, essentially infallible, the pillar and ground of 
truth. Yet that unreality depended entirely upon the super- 
natural character of the Church. Not only temporal rulers but 
the Pope’s legates into Germany with their advisers also, excel- 
lent men though they were, seem to have been ready to make 
for the sake of peace doctrinal concessions that would have 
been fatal. Their proposals were frustrated in Rome, that acme 
of all corruption as Protestants would. have us believe. Grant- 
ing, but not conceding, for the sake of argument merely, this. 
to have been so, what can be more wonderful than to see in the 
midst of moral depravity, the infallible chair of Peter discerning 
unerringly and rejecting absolutely the errors that such men 
as Contarini and Moroni could not detect. But such was not 
the fact then any more than was the ffniversal misgovernment 
asserted of the Pontifical government in the middle of the 
last century. The partisans of the Protestantreformation, as- 
the leaders of the Italian revolutions carried on a deliberate 
campaign of lies. Everything that could be used in any way 
against the Church was recorded, repeated, exaggerated; and 
as this did not suffice, false accusations were forged and the 
more gladly accepted as they departed farther not only from 
the truth, but even from verisimilitude. The good was concealed 
if possible; if it could not be concealed it was distorted, and 
if this again was impossible it was ignored. How abundant 
was that good, of how high a nature, in the sixteenth century 
as in the nineteenth, we know, and all who would know the 
truth may learn easily. 


Though Dr. Pastor confines himself to the official actions of 
the Popes, and therefore, touches on the concomitant sanctity 
of Rome and the Catholic world in a general way only, the 
lesson we have pointed out may be learned from his volumes by 
every serious and judicious reader, while what we have said’ 
concerning the character of the reform within the Church, and 
the danger it escaped through its supernatural constitution, are 
supported on every page. To the earnest student who will read 
this volume in the spirit of the author, we are glad to commend 
it. We find, however, on page 374 a statement that is by no: 
means clear, and may be misleading: “Catholics were allowed— 
and even then only with the permission of the Holy See—to 
make arrangements concerning church property and the details of 
worship and discipline, such as ceremonies, the administration 
of the chalice to the laity, the marriage of priests and the like” 
Who allowed them? Certainly Rome never did. The second 
paragraph of page 381 and that ending at the top of page 393, 
show this clearly and indicate the source of such a supposed 
concession, namely, public opinion or the civil power, both in- 
competent in the «matter. Having this in view, one reading a 
second time the whole paragraph on page 374 will understand 
the author’s real meaning. H. W. 
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Art in Egypt. By G. Masprero. New York: Charles Scrib- 
mer’s Sons. ; 

The proverb of the Greeks, ‘Life is short but art is long,” 
was founded, no doubt, on their own national experience, 
but they might well have had in view their Egyptian elders 
from whom they appear to have learned the rudiments of 
arts as well as letters. Egyptian art was three thousand 
years old when Phidias began to adorn the Athenian Acrop- 
olis, an’d in largeness and comprehensiveness of conception 
and execution, if not in the European ideal of artistic perfec- 
tion, had immeasurably exceeded the greatest subsequent at- 
tainments of Greek, Roman or Italian. The superiority of 
Grecian art consisted chiefly in anatomical exactness, an 

effect which the Egyptians proved they could also obtain 
when they were so minded; the incomparable superiority of 
Christian art consisted in the striving after the supernatural 
and animating human faces and figures with “the light that 
never was on sea or land”; but in all other respects the 
Egyptians of five thousand years ago, and probably much 
earlier, produced artistic works in sculpture, architecture, 
painting and enamel that to-day challenge comparison with 
the best productions of Grecian, Roman or modern civiliza- 
tion. Some of the very oldest are astoundingly modern in 
expression. Moses could have visited the monumental pil- 
lared halls of the gigantic temple of Karnak, for it was build- 
ing probably five hundred years before his time, and stone 
pyramids, obelisks, sphinxes and statuary tombs were old 
when he was young. Neither Cheops nor Chephren of the 
Fourth Dynasty nor Queen Nefert of the Twelfth, whose 
life-like busts in ivory, diorite and limestone seem to overleap 
the span of ages and look into our eyes to-day, could have 
“dropped a halfpenny into Homer’s hat,” for Homer, if he 
had a hat, could not have carried it for some fifteen or twenty 
centuries later. 

Dr. Maspero’s handy volume of three hundred closely 
packed pages, containing over five hundred well defined 
though mostly reduced illustrations, is a conscientious and 
well-informed study of the long and varied line of Egyptian 
hate His theories about motives and origins and character 
are often contradicted by his specimens and faulty on other 
grounds, but they are put forward with the modesty of a true 
scientist who has studied deeply in dark places and claims 
no surety of vision through shadowy lights. He divides his 
periods into the Thinite Age, the Memphite, the First and 
the Second Theban, and the Saite, but fails to help the reader 
to an appraisement of the comparative progress of Egyptian 
art by assigning dates to his epochs. These though local in 
their origin are also largely dynastic, and the dates of the 
dynasties, at least from the Twelfth onward, are now fairly 
well asceftained. Meyer, Sethe and Breasted agree on about 
3400 B. C. as the date of the first or Thinite Dynasty, on 
2900 to 2400 for the Memphite, on 2100 to about 1700 for the 
First and 1600 to 1100 for the Second Theban, and for the 
Saite from about 800 to the extinction of native Egyptian 
art at the Grecian epoch, though the schools often over- 
lapped, attaining a longer life than the dynasties that nur- 
tured them. 

One of the most pleasing and most striking features 
of Egyptian art works is their modesty. Except in a few 
specimens of the later and degenerate period there is a total 
absence of pruriency. The author attributes the exclusion of 
the nude and the subordination of trunk and limbs to the 
detailed reproduction of head and features to caste or re- 
ligious distinctions and the limitations of the artists. It 
cannot be the latter, for there are numerous complete figures 
of men and women of all classes, and animals of every de- 
scription, showing marvelous anatomical knowledge and skill, 
and the consistent exclusion of the nude and indecent must 


have been influenced primitively by a sense of modesty, and 
tended to cultivate it. This, with the astonishing develop- 
ment of every form of art and the combination of colossal 
proportions with mathematical accuracy in tombs, temples, 
pyramids and obelisks in the remote spaces of time that lie 
beyond the charts of history, gives a meaning to “the de- 
scent of man” diametrically opposite to that which Darwin 
assigned to it. Saite art was widely productive in the reign 
of Apries (589-570), when Ezekiel prophesied: “There shall 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” Two centuries 
later the last of the Pharaohs fell and never since has he 
found a successor, Neither has the art of his predecessors. 
For these reasons, as well as for its intrinsic value, “Art in 
Egypt” is worthy of careful study. 


M. K. 


Historical Records and Studies. Vol. VI. Part II. Edited 
by CHARLES GEORGE HERBERMANN, LL.D. New York, Decem- 
ber, 1912: The U. S. Catholic Historical Society. 

The latest issue of the “Historical Records and Studies” is 
one of exceptional value and interest. From the leading article 
it might be called the “Cardinal’s number.” The principal 
events connected with the conferring of the Cardinal’s hat upon 
the beloved Archbishop of New York, the private consis- 
tory in the Apostolic Palace of the Vatican at which his Em- 
inence was nominated by the Holy Father, the solemn religi- 
ous function at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in commemoration of 
the elevation and the magnificent tribute of affection and es- 
teem given. by the citizens of New York, are all presented in 
a scholarly paper by the Right Rev. P. J. Hayes, D. D., Chancel- 
lor of the archdiocese. An excellent portrait of his Eminence 
after the painting of Cagliarde serves as the frontispiece. It 
was a happy thought of the editor of the “Records” to en- 
shrine in its pages the historical features of this great event 
in national and local Church history, and to select as historian 
the Right Reverend Chancellor, who for so many years has been 
closely associated with his Eminence and to whom all the im- 
portant occurrences attending the investiture were familiar. 

A paper of great merit, the joint work of the editor and 
his son, Henry F. Herbermann, is devoted to the career of 
the Very Rev. Pierre Gibault, Vicar General of the Illinois 
country from 1769 until the events of the War of Independence 
separated that region from the Canadian diocese and brought 
it under the authority of Bishop Carroll of Baltimore. The 
historical value of the article may be measured by the fact 
that this simple missionary priest influenced the course of 
events in the Illinois country during the War of Independence 
to such an extent that if the United States to-day embraces the 
entire expanse of the American continent from ocean to ocean 
this is in part due to the aid which Father Gibault gave to the 
Virginia troops at the taking of Vincennes, and to his benevo- 
lent attitude toward the American cause during the following 
years. The essay throws light on an obscure chapter in the 
history of the great struggle of the colonists for their independ- 
ence. Its historical importance will be appreciated not only 
by the casual reader but especially by those engaged in teach- 
ing young Americans the leading facts connected with that 
portion of the history of the nation. 

An important Ptolemy manuscript with maps in the New 
York Public Library is the title of a contribution from the 
scholarly pen of the Rev. Joseph Fischer, S. J., whose dis- 
covery of the original map of the world of 1507 with the first 
imprint of the name of Amerigo Vespucci attracted great at- 
tention among students of American history a few years ago. 
In 1900 Father Fischer likewise discovered in the castle of 
the Prince of Waldburg-Wolfegg the Ptolemy manuscript of 
Donnus Nicolaus Germanus which was the source of the 
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Ulm editions of Ptolemy of 1482 and 1486. This is now capped 
by another important discovery. In a most interesting nar- 
rative Father Fischer details the circumstances under which 
it became possible for him in the out-of-the-way city of Feld- 
kirch to prove that the superb Ptolemy manuscript in the New 
York Public Library is the famous codex Ebnerianus that had 
long been sought in vain by European scholars, and that the 
maps of this manuscript undoubtedly constitute the chief source 
of the Roman editions of Ptolemy of 1478, 1490, 1507 and 1508. 
It is extremely creditable to the authorities of the Congressional 
Library at Washington and those of the New York Public 
Library that they assisted Father Fischer so handsomely in his 
search. Their hearty cooperation rendered his pathway to the 
discovery a comparatively easy one. The story as told by 
Father Fischer has all the fascination of a romance. New 
Yorkers in particular will be glad to know their library possesses 
this treasure and Americans in general will feel proud of the 
courtesy extended to a foreigner in his painstaking researches. 

The other papers contribute to make this number of the “Rec- 
ords” as varied as it is interesting. There is a sympathetic 
sketch by Mr. Henry Heide and the late Father Frisbee, S. J., 
of the Rev. Herman Blumensaat, S. J., who devoted the best 
part of his religious life ministering to the spiritual needs of 
the poor outcasts in the city hospital and prison on Black- 
well’s Island. The Rev. John Quirk’s story of Father Farmer 
is a fine portrait of a pioneer missionary among the Catholics 
of Philadelphia and New York; Mr. Thomas Meehan writes 
on the First Irish Emigrant Society and Father Spillane fur- 
nishes the bibliography of John Gilmary Shea. The clergy list 
of the Archdiocese of New York is continued, as well as the 
interesting biographical series of Catholics in the United States 
Navy, contributed by John Furey, U. S. N. Altogether this 
volume of the “Records and Studies” is one of marked excel- 
lence, and the editing and printing are in keeping with the 
contents. 

1 Ss 


Commentarius in Psalmos. 
Paris: Lethielleux. 

“Defunctus adhuc loquitur!” Father Knabenbauer died Nov. 
12, 1911. His posthumous contributions to the “Cursus Scrip- 
turae Sacrae” still go on. The imprimatur of the present work 
was given a year before the death of its author. 
Hagen, S. J., has seen the book through the press. Priests will 
find this commentary both timely and handy; timely, because 
all the psalms must now find place in our office, handy because 
the literal meaning of the psalms is here given briefly and with- 
out any theorizing. This literal meaning of the psalms is mast 
important, not very far to reach for, and yet often times quite 
neglected in pious play upon catch-words and phrases. Such 
pious play is not reprehensible. St. Bernard fairly revels in 
the language of the psalms and other parts of Scripture; and 
carries his own thought clearly and evenly through very mazes 
of Bible twists and turns of word and thought. Yet such ac- 
commodation of Holy Writ to meanings not intended by the 
Holy Spirit, should never occasion our neglect of the one and 
only literal meaning which God intended in the psalm; nay, 
should be fitting to that literal interpretation. 

In the introduction, the titles, authors and poetic forms of 
the psalms are treated rather cursorily. The interpretation of 
each psalm is thereafter unhampered by these questions. In 
the matter of poetic structure, Father Knabenbauer leans to the 
system of accents but departs from the exponents of this system. 
They first choose moulds of fixed dimensions and then try to 
squeeze the poems into these arbitrarily selected forms. It is by 
no means certain that Hebrew poetry was as rigid as English 
in the fixed forms of its stanzas and never varying number of 
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its accents. Quite the contrary. Assyrian metre was most ir- 
regular. Hebrew metre was probably such as Assyrian. Pro- 
fessor Toy of Harvard, in his edition of Proverbs (“Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary”) follows this same plan of irregular 
hemistichs, binaries, ternaries or quaternaries; that is to say, 
he considers each verse has two halves, and each half has from: 
two to four accents. The historical setting of each psalm is at- 
tempted by Father Knabenbauer, When feasible; and this set- 
ting provides one with the best possible help to devotional reci-- 
tation of the office. The thought of the occasion of a Davidic 
psalm will serve as a key-thought to unlock meanings that might: 
otherwise remain obscure. ; 
WALTER DruUM, S.J. 


Practical Manual for the Superiors of Religious Houses.. 
By Father Costanzo Fricerto,-S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. Postpaid, 44 cents. 

This is a serviceable little book by an Italian Jesuit which 
E. Loughnan has turned into good English. From the 
writings of St. Ignatius, Father Lancicius and St, Francis of 
Sales the author has gathered practical counsels on the gov- 
ernment of religious, which in his own wide experience as a 
director of nuns he has seen followed by the happiest results, 
In six chapters on the Spirit of Prayer, Good Example, Vigi- 
lance, Prudence, Charity, and Firmness the ideal superior is. 
portrayed, the pages on charity being particularly good. The 
collect for the Sunday within the octave of the Epiphany: 
“May I see what I ought to do, and be enabled to do what 
I see,” is a prayer that Father Frigerio would like a mother 
superior to use frequently; he reminds her that she holds 
office not for her own advantage or welfare but for that of 
others; that it is as impossible to please men without sweet- 
ness as'it is to please God without faith; that the Eternal 
King has entrusted to her keeping His most cherished daugh- 
ters, and that Our Lord in describing His judgment of us 
dwells especially on the acts of mercy done towards our 
neighbor. But “who is more nearly neighbor to you,” the 
author asks, “than your Sisters?” 


Month of St. Joseph, the first and most perfect adorer 
after the Blessed Virgin. From the writings of Ven. Peter 
Jutian Eymarp. New York: The Sentinel Press. 35 cents. 

With the approach of the month of March, dedicated to St. 
Joseph, many readers will look about for a suitable book to 
suggest fruitful thoughts for their daily devotions to the 
great Patron of the Universal Church and the special Guide 
of the spiritual life. The little book compiled from the writ- 
ings of Venerable Pére Eymard will not only serve this pur- 
pose, but will teach us to be led by the hand of St. Joseph 
to our Eucharistic Lord. Besides the brief thought for each 
day there is always given a short quotation from some ac- 
knowledged authority, and in this way the most beautiful 
passages about St. Joseph are gathered from the whole range 
of patristic and ascetical literature. The book is introduced 
by a pastoral of the Bishop of Tarbes upon the dual devotion 
to St. Joseph and the Blessed Sacrament, and closes with 
the prayers, hymns and litany of the Saint upon which the 
Church has placed her special seal of approbation. 


Jo: 


. 


In his inaugural lecture as Professor of English Literature 
at the University of Cambridge, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
spoke on “The Meaning of Literature.” The lecturer, as re- 
ported by the London Times, “having opened his discourse 
with a reference to the old quarrel between philosophy and 
poetry, pointed out the impossibility of excluding the Muses 
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from education, and contended that one of the first aims of 
a university should be to turn out graduates of an intellectual 
grace which would mark its true product as unmistakably 
‘Euphues,’ ‘¢ scholar and a gentleman.’ In illustration of this 
intellectual grace he proceeded to quote Lucian’s description 
of his friend Demonax, and submitted that such a description 
could only be applied to a man of whose education literature 
formed no small part. As he conceived it, that understand- 
ing of littérature which we desired as a grace of mind adorn- 
ing our youth, would include knowledge in varying degrees, 
yet was itself something a little distinct from knowledge. 
He illustrated this by poetry, which the most of them would 
allow to be the highest form of literary expression, if not of 
all artistic expression. ‘As we dwell,’ he said, there between 
two mysteries, of a soul within and an ordered universe 
without, so among us are granted to dwell certain men of 
more delicate intellectual fibres than their fellows; men 
whose minds have, as it were, filaments to intercept, appre- 
hend, conduct, translate home to us stray messages between 
these two mysteries, as modern telegraphy has learnt to 
search out and snatch and gather home human messages 
astray over the waters of the Atlantic.’” 


The Rev. James L: Meagher, D.D., President of the Chris- 
tian Press Association of Barclay street, New York, has 
published a book on the symbolism of churches which is en- 
titled “The Temples of the Eternal.” A vast deal of infor- 
mation is given about the mystical meaning of everything 
connected with the Tabernacle of the Old Law and the 
Church of the New, but a great quantity of irrelevant and 
inconsequential matter is also packed into the volume. Its 
price is one dollar. 


A little book, which students and professors of moral the- 
ology will find as timely as it is authoritative, has issued 
from the press of the Razén y Fé, Madrid. It is a new edi- 
tion, revised and augmented, of Father Ferreres’ treatises, 
“De Vasectomia Duplici necnon de Matrimonio Mulieris 
Excise.” On the latter question there is added a case of 
conscience. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis: 
The Four Men. By Hilaire Belloc. $1.25. 
The Catholic Publication Society of America, New York: 
The History of England. By John Lingard, D.D. and Hilaire Belloc, 
B.A. 10 Volumes. 
Christian Press Association, New York: 
The Temples of the Eternal; or, The Symbolism of Churches. By Rev. 
_ Jas. L. Meagher. $1.00. ‘ 
Doubleday, Page & Co, New York: 
The Stock Exchange from Within. By W. C. Van Antwerp. $1.50. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Practical Manual for the Superiors of Religious Houses. By Father 
Costanzo Frigerio, S.J. 40 cents. 
H. L. Kilner & Co., Philadelphia: 
Columbanus the Celt. By Walter T. Leahy. $1.50. 
W. P. Linehan, Melbourne: 
Corinne of Corrall’s Bluff. By Marion M. Knowles. 2s. 6d.; Gordon 
Grandfield; or, The Tale of a Modernist. By Rev. J. J. Kennedy. 2s. 6d. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
The Missal. Compiled from the Missale Romanum. $1.50; The Solilo- 
quies of St. Augustine. By L. M. F, G. 60 cents; Loretto Centennial 
Discourses. 75 cents; The Theory of Evolution in the Light of Facts. 
By Karl Frank, S.J. $1.50. 


Spanish Publications: 


AdministraciOn de Razon y Fe, Madrid: 
De Vasectomia Duplici Necnon de Matrimonio Mulieris Excise. P. 
Joannes B. Ferreres, S.J. $1.50; La Soberania del Pueblo y el Poder 
Subventivo. Del Fildsofo Rancio. Una peseta. 


Pamphlets: 


B. Herder, St. Leuis: 
Interclass Competitive Tests in Christian Doctrine. Supplementary to 
the Baltimore Catechism. 
Trilogy to the Sacred Heart. Rev. A. Gonan, 20 cents, 


EDUCATION 


School Expenditures and Results.—Father Macksey’s Paper 
On Catholic Educational Conditions in the United States. 


In the constitution of nearly all our States it is expressly 
ordained that it shall be the duty of the legislature to establish 
an efficient system of public schools, because through their in- 
strumentality good government and the stability of our repub- 
lican institutions will be secured. This unanimity regarding the 
necessity of education shows how profoundly convinced are 
the people of the United States of its importance for the es- 
sential well-being of the State. and of its value as an agency in 
the formation of good citizens. True, citizenship calls for a 
group of virtues that are not acquired by a merely intellectual 
or scientific education. A good citizen is more than a man of 
knowledge and developed mind; he is a man of character—a 
man of personal integrity, of social worth and of responsibility, 
and of civic honor, unselfishness and zeal. Nevertheless were 
we sure that we are getting the results we have a right to ex- 
pect from our schools, the millions and millions that are to-day 
being spent to provide the means of education for the people- 
might be regarded as money exceedingly well invested. Are we- 
reaping these results? 

An interesting document, the annual report of the State Educa- 
tion Department of New York, was published in Albany early 
this month. Its statistics portray the brave showing made by 
the Empire State in its efforts to provide “an efficient system of 
public schools.” Its figures are colossal. The net value of the 
property of all schools is $391,036,587. The greater part of 
this is invested in the common elementary schools and in the 
colleges and universities, the value of the former being $175,- 
167,988 and of the latter $142,073,779. 

The total expenditure for the school year was $83,896,254.97, 
about five million dollars more than for the year preceding. Of 
this immense total value there was expended for elementary 
schools $50,189,438.43; for public high schools $9,569,177.11; 
for academies $4,000,003.05; for higher institutions $17,927,942.- 
92; and for vocational schools $324,438.62. The cost of main- 
taining the public schools was $59,063,976.38, an increase of 
$5,825,837.06 over the report of the year before. Of the money 
expended in the State last year for the maintenance of the 
public schools, $7,471,491.58 was appropriated by the Legislature, 
and the balance was raised by local taxation. 

Mayor Gaynor of New York recently addressing the gentle- 
men just appointed by him members of the Board of Education 
of the Greater City, had this to say regarding the State’s obliga- 
tion in the matter of educating children: 

“My notion is that our obligation to the children of the 
city is to give them a good, sound, practical education. My 
notion is that the refinements and the niceties should come only 
when the solid things are taken care of. There is such a thing 
as making education altogether too exquisite and too fine. I 
suppose that the whole aim of the common school system ought 
to be to bring out boys and girls fitted for some occupation in 
life. If this is not its aim, or if it fails in that aim, then it 
fails. I certainly am not opposed to all refinements, but I do 
think that we want to teach the rudiments first. I do not 
want to talk about the “three R’s.” I do not come down to so 
narrow a zone as that. But I do talk of the substantial things. 
They ought to be taught to write a good hand. They ought 
to know history substantially well, geography, arithmetic and 
such studies as make people fit for everyday life.” 

The Mayor’s words, one may add, are in harmony with the 
modest plans of Horace Mann and his associates when the Pro- 
ject of the State school system as we know it was first initiated 
by them as long ago as 1837. Certainly what they planned for 
ought to be paramount in educational achievement to-day, and 


certainly, too, if we may credit high authorities in the educa- 
tional investigations now being made even these meagre results 
we are not getting with all our spending. Professor Meeker, 
of Princeton, who just the other day was called to task for 
rash assertions concerning the work done in parochial schools, 
in a communication published in the New York Times, Jan- 
uary 25, confesses: ‘““With a reasonably efficient organization we 
should be able to get for half the cost more than all the ad- 
vantages and less than all the disadvantages we now obtain 
from our schools.” 

To one acquainted with details of school management it seems 
strange indeed that such elementary instruction as amply satis- 
fies the original purpose of the common schools is given to- 
day in parochial schools, and given let us say with at least an 
equal measure of thoroughness and of success, with an expendi- 
ture of but one third of the per capita rate paid by those en- 
trusted with the management of our public schools. To be 
sure in parochial schools the devotedness of religious teachers 
to their consecrated calling impels them to be content with 
comparatively small salaries ;—but the salary expense is the last 
‘element one would criticize in public school management. The 
teachers of the common schools deserve all that they receive 
and more. 

No one, be it understood, regrets the magnificent generosity 
of the State in matters educational. What is with justice ob- 
jected to is the growth of a’ tendency wastefully to use the mil- 
lions which that generosity provides without a prudent regard 
for the main purpose it supposedly has in view. Mayor Gaynor 
struck the right note in his talk to the newly named members 
of the Board of Education: 

“We are all prone to refine and to keep going in that direc- 
tion. We have had an investigation going on of the Department 
of Education by experts for over a year now, and I have heard 
in that investigation a great talk about pedagogues, pedagogy 
and the word pedagogical used right along. And, really, that 
emphasizes to me that those who go into educational matters 
are prone to refine too much.” 

Educational experts are refining too much. Their unreasonable 
development of ideals entirely foreign to the true and original 
motive of State activity in educational work is turning the en- 
tire public school system in America into paths undreamt of by 
its first promoters. State paternalism is now easily assuming 
the rights and duties once universally conceded to belong to 
parents alone. Besides free tuition we have in our happy day 
free books, free lunches, free athletics, free transportation, free 
—and sometimes needlessly enforced—medical inspection. To 
be sure the machinery of the system is extravagantly costly, and 
in the intricacies of the details of that machinery it is easy to 
grow careless of the sole aim that once justified the upbuilding 
of the common schools. Were it not well to call a halt? The 
common sense view of the situation suggests that we use the 
colossal sums set aside in the States, first and chiefly to secure 
the thorough elementary training originally proposed for the 
large percentage of school children who whether from neces- 
sity or choice cease attending school and go to work between 
the ages of 13 and 15. When this purpose will have been 
achieved we may if we will give thought to the “fads and 
frills’ which to-day consume our millions. Unfortunately our 
attitude towards the schools is marked by too much sentiment- 
alism and not enough sense. 


The Catholic Educational Bulletin, published quarterly by the 
Catholic Educational Association, in its February issue just sent 
out to the members of the Association reprints an interesting 
paper read at the Educational conference of the International 
Eucharistic Congress, held last summer at Vienna. The man- 
agers of the conference had expressed a desire to have prepared 
for its sessions a first-hand summary account of educational 
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conditions in the United States as they affect private and par- 
ticularly Catholic schools. They understood these, contrary to 
the fairly general vogue in European countries, to be freely 
permitted by the respective State government, with no subsidy, 
no direct interference and with only sporadic and partial at- 
tempts at indirect influence and inspectional supervision. 

The managers of the Vienna conference made a happy choice 
when they assigned the preparation of this paper to Rev. 
Charles Macksey, S. J., Professor for the past three years of 
Ethics in the Gregorian University, Rome. Before his promo- 
tion to this important post Father Macksey was a well-known 
figure in Catholic educational circles in America. For years 
a professor in the Jesuit colleges here in the East and later Vice- 
President of Georgetown University his zeal has ever been a 
forceful influence in the work inaugurated years ago by the Cath- 
olic Educational Association. His present paper though intended 
primarily for foreign educationists will find appreciative readers 
at home as well. His summary story of Catholic educational 


‘conditions among us covers parochial schools and reaches up 


through our complete school system to the university work 
which crowns it. 

One paragraph of the paper deserves quotation. “As may be 
inferred from the statistics we have given,” writes Father Mack- 
sey, “Catholics have not been able to provide Catholic educa- 
tional opportunity for all:Catholic youth. Nor have. Catholics, 
especially in the matter of the colleges and universities, taken 
full advantage of the Catholic opportunities actually offered 
them. Whereas the poor have made infinite sacrifices to 
keep their children in a Catholic school atmosphere, the rich 
are not content to make the same for the Catholic higher educa- 
tion of their children. Moreover mixed marriages are more 
common among the rich than among the poor, and this along 
with the social ambition of worldly minded Catholic women 
stimulates the sending of Catholic youth to non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Add to this the widespread lack of 
means to send young men and women to a distance to reach 
a Catholic institution, and we have practically the entire ex- 
planation of the presence of so many Catholic students in non- 
Catholic schools of higher study.” 

; MS Jee OrG. 
ECONOMICS 


Sugar, Past and Present ; 


There seems to be hardly a limit to the consumption of sugar. 
It was not so when we were children. Then sugar was looked 
on with suspicion, a thing that in scrupulously measured quan- 
tities might go into the making of certain foods and be eaten 
in this secret manner, but of which the open use was a sign of 
human weakness. Thus to take tea without sugar was a sign 
of moral strength among certain ladies, and: “Thank you, I 
never take sugar,” was equivalent to a patent of virtue. Mere 
men used it much in the making of punch, as the students of 
Dickens know from their special studies in “Pickwick? and 
“David Copperfield.” But punch is no sign of virtue; rather 
does it induce drunkenness. Yet whatever rigid moralists may 
hold, drunkenness, according to the Dickens morality, is an in- 
different thing, becoming a virtue or a vice according to the 
subject in which it shows itself. Seth Pecksniff, as far as 
history records, got really drunk once only, at the Todgers ban- 
quet: Samuel Pickwick got drunk again and again. Pecksniff 
in the fender is one thing: Pickwick in the wheelbarrow quite 
another. Pecksniff addressing Mrs. Todgers and the commer- 
cial gentlemen from the head of the stairs is to be scorned: 
Pickwick, carried upstairs by Mr. Wardles’ men is noble, to be 
venerated the more for his overdose of liquor. As for Wilkins 
Micawber, always ready for a bowl of punch, we suspect he 
was never quite sober. ; 

But to come back to our sugar. Children were warned against 
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it as the archenemy of teeth, and sweetmeats were doled out to 
them on rare festivities with a sparing hand. We read of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, how, when she was about fourteen, she 
stole from her mother’s dressing table a curious brown thing 
sweet to the taste. She ate it, and then, seized with the fear 
that it might be poison, lay down to die. Death did not come; 
and the knowledge that grows with years revealed to her 
at last that she had eaten a chocolate cream. Nowadays we are 
told that sugar is a food, and that the child’s natural craving 
for it should be satisfied. Probably the truth lies between these 
extremes. But sugar was a luxury then. Ordinary people 
and many of the well to do used brown sugar, or, as it was 
called euphemistically, “moist sugar,’ in the nursery and at the 
servants’ table and, as far as possible, in cooking. As for white 
sugar, the familiar cube of to-day was unknown. It was called 
“loaf sugar,” because it came from the factory in conical “loaves” 
shaped like the crown of a Mexican sombrero, to be broken up 
into irregular lumps, or pounded into “crushed sugar.’ The 
vacuum pan had not been invented; and so the process of get- 
ting white sugar from brown was literally sugar-boiling, and 
the refiner of to-day was a “sugar-boiler.” Thus, as elementary 
organic chemistry tells us, the minimum of crystallizable sugar 
was obtained, while to-day we get the maximum. No wonder 
that it was dear, an object of anxious watchfulness to the care- 
ful housekeeper. 

Besides, the sources of sugar were few. It came like spices 
and figs from far off lands somewhere about the tropics. The 
United States sent to England, then the chief sugar mart, a 
good deal from the fields bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Some came all the way from China in queer mat packages tied 
with strips of bamboo, and from the great islands of the In- 
dian seas. But the West Indies were the chief source. It is 
true that beet sugar was known on the Continent. But Eng- 
lishmen of that day were of the type of Mr. Deane who, on ac- 
count of the peculiar build of Prussian ships and some unlucky 
speculations in Dantzic beer, had a low opinion of Prussian 
valor and therefore denied Blucher any share in the victory 
of Waterloo. Beet sugar had been favored by Bonaparte out 
of hatred for England. Every true Briton then had to despise 
it; and so the persuasion prevailed that it was a different sub- 
stance from cane sugar deficient in sweetening power and all 
that constitutes the real article, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, a 
jackdaw in peacock’s feathers, a hypocrite among the honest 
cane sugars. Chemists might say the contrary; but bluff, 
straightforward John Bull knew better. He was a practical 
man and despised all laboratory work. 

But things have changed, and beet sugar has come to Stay. 
In the United States Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, California and 
other Western States are growing beets on a large scale and 
extracting the sugar in large well-appointed refineries. In 1911 
the product amounted to 600,000 tons supplying nearly all the 
markets west of the Mississippi, and finding its way into the 
Fastern States. Farmers find that beets besides being highly 
profitable in themselves are one of the very best elements of the 
rotation of crops. Its long tap root strikes into a soil that 
grain does not reach. These roots remain in the soil after har- 
vest to enrich it. The waste of the factories feeds cattle, and 
thus provides fertilizers indirectly. The cultivation of the crop 
requires deep plowing, and so the soil is turned over thoroughly. 
So quickly is the beet sugar manufacture growing that it is be- 
coming a strong competitor of the cane sugar. Moreover, it 
is not easy to fix a limit of latitude for the growth of sugar 
beets. Many fields in the extreme north of the United States 
give beets richer in sugar than those farther south. North 

_ Germany, notwithstanding its low mean temperature grows 
sugar beets in vast quantities and at last John Bull’ himself has 
conquered his antipathies, and the great mangold fields of East 


Anglia are being planted in beets. 


In this country the beet growers and refiners are calling for 
protection. The cane sugar refiners are calling for fair play. 
Perhaps the battle will be fought out in the incoming Congress. 

H. W. 
PERSONAL 


The Holy Father continues to mark in a signal manner his 
appreciation of the work done for the spread of the Faith by 
the Catholic editors of the United States. Cardinal Farley 
received on February 13, from Pope Pius X, the medal “Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice,’ an important decoration, to be be- 
stowed on Charles G. Herbermann, Right Rev. Mgr. Thos. 
J. Shahan, Rev. Dr. E. A. Pace, Dr. Condé B. Pallen, and Rev. 
John J. Wynne, S.J., the board of editors of “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia” The order was instituted by Pope Leo XIII, 
July 17, 1888. The decoration was made a permanent distinc- 
tion only in October, 1898. Its object is to reward those 
who in a general way deserve well of the Pope on account 
of services to the Church and its head. The medal is of gold, 
silver or bronze. It is cross shaped, made octangular in form 
by fleurs de lis fixed in the angles of the cross. In the centre 
is an image of its founder, Pope Leo XIII. The ribbon is purple, 
with delicate lines of white and yellow on each border. 


Mr. Nicholas Gonner, editor-in-chief of the Catholic Tri- 
bune, the Katholischer Westen, and the Luxemburger Gazette, 
all published in Dubuque, Iowa, has been appointed by the 
Pope a Knight of St. Gregory the Great. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS $ 


A despatch from Winnipeg, Manitoba, states that word has 
been received there from Rome that Right Rev. Emile 
Joseph Legal, O. M. I, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
St. Albert, has been appointed Archbishop of Alberta. Arch- 
bishop Legal was born at Nantes in 1849, ordained priest in 
1874, and became an Oblate in 1879. The following year he 
came to Canada as a missionary to the Blackfeet Indians. He 
was consecrated Titular Bishop of Pogla on June 17, 1897, as 
coadjutor to Bishop Grandin and took possession of the See 
of St. Albert June 3, 1902. Calgary becomes an episcopal see. 


Near the Salesian College at Cuyaba, Matto Grosso, Brazil, 
the corner-stone of the Church of Our Lady Help of Chris- 
tians was recently laid with impressive ceremonies, at which 
Archbishop d’Amour officiated. In the procession to the site 
of the new church the archbishop was attended by the Pro- 
vincial of the Salesians, Father Maltan, and the Father Pro- 
vincial of the Franciscans, the Rector of the Archiepiscopal 
Seminary. Then came His Excellency, Dr. Joachim Augus- 
tus Da Costa Marquez, the President of the State, accom- 
panied by. the Secretaries of State, the President of the 
Tribunal, the Intendant General of the Municipality, the Fed- 
eral Judge, the Procurator General of the State, the First 
Magistrate of the capital, the Consul and other illustrious 
personages. They were preceded by the many-colored ban- 
ners of the boys of the Oratory, the students of the Salesian 
Institute of S. Gonzalo, the boys from the Agricultura! School 
of St. Anthony of Coxipé da Ponte, and lastly by twenty-four 
Bororos in uniform, who were the first workmen on the new 
ichurch. The sacred edifice will be 120 feet in length by 52 
in width and will be under the charge of the Sons of Don 


Bosco. 


The annual meeting of the Australian Catholic Truth Society 
was held on December 2, his Grace, the Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, presiding. The report showed that for the period under 
review twenty-four distinct pamphlets of a high order of merit 
had been published, and of these pamphlets 181,500 had been 
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printed as against 104,550 for the preceding year. Since the 
formation of the society eight years ago, over 1,000,000 tracts 
-and pamphlets have been circulated and more than 50,000 copies 
of the society’s prayer book have been sold. The life subscribers 
number 118 members of the clergy and 89 of the laity; annual 
‘subscribers, the clergy, 60, and the laity 361. The secretary of 
the society extends the heartfelt thanks of its officers “to the 
writers who have given us freely of their best, especially to 
the lady writer, ‘Miriam Agatha,’ who has successfully solved 
the difficulty of writing for children; to the press, both Catholic 
and secular, for the publicity given to our meetings; to the Catho- 
lic Federation, for its promise of aid to make the needs of our 
society more widely known, and to win fresh recruits for the 
labor of coming years.” 


The establishment of a Negro Catholic College at Richmond, 
says the Boston Evening Transcript, serves to recall the little 
known fact that in St. Mary’s and neighboring counties of old 
‘Catholic Maryland, where the Calverts established their palatinate 
(now more than two and three-quarter centuries ago), there are 
colored folk with many generations of baptized and believing 
‘Catholic ancestors. 


OBITUARY 


The New Zealand Tablet records the death, at the pro- 
vincial house of the Marists in Wellington, of Father Cognet, 
S. M., a noted missionary among the Maori. Born in Lyons, 
Fraace, 1858, he entered the Society of Mary, 1878, and hav- 
ing volunteered after his ordination in 1885 for the Maori 
mission, he arrived in New Zealand in January, 1886, and at 
once began to cooperate with Fathers Soulas, Melu and Le- 
prétre in reorganizing and extending the native Catholic 
congregations. He soon made himself master of the Maori 
language as well as English, wrote a History of the Church 
and other works in Maori, and was selected in 1894 to visit 
Europe in order to supervise the printing of a large Maori 
catechism and several devotional books. He spent twenty- 
seven years at various Maori settlements, erecting churches 
and presbyteries, and forming new congregations in ex- 
tended missionary excursions, during which he lived after 
the manner of the Maori, by whom he was universally rey- 
erenced as Pa Koneta. That he was all things to all men 
is evidenced by the fact that he organized Hibernian and 
other Catholic societies among the white population and se- 
cured their cooperation in his labors for his beloved Maori. 


On February 6, all that is mortal of the Rev. Edwin Drury, 
chaplain of the Mother house of the Sisters of Loretto, Ky., 
and widely known in the Middle West as a missionary and 
writer, was laid to rest in the little cemetery where sleep Father 
Nerinckx and others of Loretto’s sainted dead. We copy the 
‘Catholic Telegraph’s appreciative notice of the dead priest. 

“Other tomb he would not have chosen, for none better loved 
Loretto, the former St. Stephen Farm, the cradle of Catholic- 
ity in the West, than this great missionary, who happier in this 
than his predecessors in his chosen field, Father Badin and 
Father Nerinckx, spent his declining days in the spot dear to 
‘both. 

“Father Drury was a native of Kentucky, where he was born 
sixty-eight years ago, a member of a family distinguished in 
the history of the Church and State. Following others of his 
race into the ranks of the sacred ministry, he was, at various 
times, pastor of the churches of Knottsville, Chicago, and Pewee 
Valley, all in the Louisville Diocese. In 1893 he gave up his 
pastorate in Pewee Valley to engage in independent missionary 
work which he continued until 1900, when he was made chap- 


lain at the Loretto Mother-house. Here leisure allowed him 
fuller opportunity for the cultivation of his literary talent, and 
his contributions to various Catholic periodicals enhanced their 
value. He was the author of several books, the best known 
being “What the Church Teaches.” This work has enjoyed 
a wide popularity, three editions of it having been issued. His 
latest work was the publication of an account of the celebra- 
tion last year of the centennial of the foundation of the Order. 
He was an indefatigable worker, and was interested in historical 
research, especially concerning the Church in Kentucky.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
The Chinese Republic. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A clear exposition of the unsettled political condition of 
China and of the inefficiency of the measures resorted to by 
the government to restore order, was given in Father Kennelly’s 
letter published in America, January 25. The writer showed 
that he was thoroughly acquainted with the situation in China 
and appreciated the dangers threatening the new-born nation ; 
but the conclusions he drew from the facts seemed unduly pessi- 
mistic. Our own Government has passed through crises as 
grave as that which China is facing, and our experience should 
teach us hopefulness in estimating the chances of the new 
Republic. 

Most of the evils, which Father Kennelly tells us beset the 
present Chinese régime, can be paralleled by examples taken from 
the Confederation days of our national history. Anyone in- 
terested has only to turn to his McMaster for confirmation of 
this statement. It would be hard to imagine a more hopelessly 
tangled state of affairs than that which obtained in these States 
during the half-dozen years between 1781 and 1787. As long 
as the issue of the war was in doubt, the necessity of resisting 
a foreign foe was a bond to hold the States together. The as- 
surance of peace and victory reduced that bond to the merest 
thread. At the close of the Revolution we were not one na- 
tion, but thirteen. Each State clung jealously to its sovereign 
rights, and was determined to construe and enforce those rights 
in whatever way seemed most likely to secure its own greatest 
advantage. The central Government was inefficient to the point 
of absurdity. Its powers were sadly limited. Its enactments 
were without effect, were set-aside almost at will by individual 
States, and were made the targets for the jests and jeers of 
the newspapers. Congress did not even have a fixed abode, but 
travelled about from city to city with all the bewilderment of 
a lost child. 

Financially the country was hopelessly muddled. With a big 
national debt and countless demands for heavy expenditures, 
Congress had no way of raising revenues. It was not able even 
to pay the interest on the debt. The treaties it made with 
foreign nations were openly violated by the States concerned, 
and our credit abroad was fast vanishing. The newly opened 
lands in Tennessee were frankly lawless, the refuge of thieves, 
murderers, and outcasts of the society on the coast; and the 
Government had no means of securing order. 

The fact that, in spite of these difficulties, we succeeded in 
establishing a stable Government ought to inspire us with a little 
optimism in regard to the prospects of the Republic in China, 
A national crisis is not seldom a national opportunity. When 
these moments of trial come, the character of a people is put 
to an unwonted test, and may be expected to manifest unusual 
energy, decision, and resourcefulness just as well as the op- 
posite qualities. It is expecting too much to look for a fully 
equipped government to rise at once upon the ruins of the sub- ~ 
verted system. = 

; W™. A. Down, s. J. 
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CHRONICLE 


Immigration Bill Lost—The Burnett Immigration 
Bill, with its objectionable literacy test, was killed, so 
far as this session of Congress is concerned, when the 
House declined, on February 19, to follow the Senate in 
overriding the President’s veto. The vote was 213 to. 
114, with two voting “present.” This was seven votes 
fewer than the required two-thirds. The Senate vote 
was 72 to 18. Charges that the steamship lines and 
Northwest railroads were actively lobbying in Washing- 
ton against the bill were made in a spirited speech by 
Senator Lodge, who also pointed out the danger from 
illiterate immigrants to the American standard of living. 
Senator Stone objected to the literacy test, declaring that 
some of the most dangerous alien criminals in America 
are well educated, and would have gained admission to 
this country even though the literacy provision had been 
the law when they came over. — . 


Troops Ordered to Galveston.—When Mr. Wilson 
takes office on March 4 there will be concentrated at 
Galveston close to ten thousand United States troops, 
ready to board transports there for Mexico at short 
notice. The despatch of the Fifth Brigade of the Second 
Division, numbering 4,500 men, to mobilize at Galveston 
was ordered on February 22, and will be followed by 
another order sending between 3,000 and 4,000 more reg- 
ulars from the East and Far West. There are about 2,500 
troops now in Texas. President Taft issued a statement 
in which he says: ‘The movement of troops is merely 
to bring a brigade to Galveston, to which place four trans- 
ports had already been ordered as a mere precautionary 
measure because of unsettled conditions in Mexico. It is 


not prompted by any recent news from Mexico, and is 
only part of the reasonable precautions directed to be 
taken some time ago, in which the sending of battleships 
to the various ports in Mexico was the first step. The 
sending of four transports and two brigades to Galveston 
is the next and final step.” 


Appeal to Bar Castro and Mylius.—The Department 
of Commerce and Labor will appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the decision of Judge 
Ward, in New York, releasing Cipriano Castro, ex- 
President of Venezuela, from Ellis Island, and allowing 
him to enter the United States after he had been de- 
barred by Secretary Nagel. The Department will appeal 
also from the decision of Judge Noyes, permitting Ed- 
ward F. Mylius to enter the country. Mylius was con- 
victed in England of libelling King George V. 


Madero Assassinated.—Francisco I. Madero and Pino 
Suarez, deposed by Huerta and Diaz from the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency of Mexico, were killed in Mexico 
City, on February 22, while being taken from the Nationa] 
Palace to the penitentiary. Huerta and Foreign Minister 
de la Barra say the prisoners were shot while attempting 
to escape with a band of rescuers, and they promise 
speedy punishment of the murderers. The Diplomatic 
Corps in Mexico City refused to meet the officials of the 
new Government until the murders have been satisfac- 
torily explained. President Taft says the killing of 
Madero and Suarez will not move him to intervention. 
It is alleged that it was known in Mexico that the “ley 
de fuga’ was to be applied to Madero and Suarez. 
Abroad the murders have roused indignation and intense 


resentment. The English newspapers denounce the Gov- 
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ernment’s explanation as shameless, and call on the 


United States to intervene. 


Huerta Now Head of Mexico.—The upheaval in Mex- 
ico reached a climax on February 18, when the leaders of 
the.Federal troops deserted to General Diaz. The Federal 
commanders imprisoned Madero and his cabinet, and put 
General Diaz in command of all the troops. On February 
19 the Mexican Congress in joint session elected General 
Huerta provisional President. The military dictatorship 
established by General Huerta and General Diaz began its 
rule with the execution of Gustavo Madero, the deposed 
President’s brother, who was the “power behind the 
throne” in Mexico. The American Ambassador informed 
Presfdent Taft that Madero had established a censorship 
on newspaper despatches for the purpose of deceiving the 
United States as to the actual weakness of his Govern- 
ment. It now develops that Ambassador Wilson had been 
accurately informed as to the strength of the rebellion and 
that his advices to the State Department concerning Diaz 
and his following were correct in detail. President Taft 
and his advisers are apprehensive, in spite of General 
Huerta’s reassuring message, if authentic, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States: “I have the honor to inform 
you that I have overthrown this Government. The forces 
are with me, and from now on peace and prosperity will 
reign” —a consummation devoutly to be wished. Mean- 
while the United States Government will not relax its 
vigilance or abandon preparations to protect American 
citizens in Mexico. 


Philippines.—The change of Pacific Steamship sched- 
ules in favor of Manila is causing a loss to Shanghai of a 
million a year in tonnage, besides diverting from it nearly 
8,000 passengers in the same period. Formerly nearly all 
the cargo from Manila was transshipped at Hong Kong to 
its ultimate destination, and until the recent change all 
ships of the Pacific Mail and Toyo Kisen Kaisha called 
at Shanghai on the eastern voyage. Now in one year 49 
mail steamers plying between the United States and the 
Far East are cutting out Shanghai to call at Manila. Two 
reasons are given for the change. The port of Manila has 
been so much improved during recent years that many 
seamen pronounce it, all things considered, the best har- 
bor in the Far East. Again, a ruling of the United States 

Treasury Department that Philippine products shipped to 
America without intermediate transshipment get a lower 
tariff rate than cargo that is transshipped at other ports. 

“It was thought at first that this would affect only rigre 

Kong, but now it is affecting Shanghai as well. 


Canada.—The naval emergency resolutions passed the 
House of Commons by a majority of 82. Of the French 
Canadian Conservatives, 7 voted against the Government, 
while 12 accepted the position that the single act of con- 
tributing three dreadnoughts to the Imperial Navy was 
not a naval policy, and therefore was not covered by their 


pledge to have that policy submitted to the people. The 
second reading of the Bill was taken up on February 18. 
The Conservatives profess to be sanguine that the Lib- 
erals have talked themselves out, and that there will be 
little further opposition. It is not at all clear that-their 
confidence rests on a solid foundation. It has been 
proposed to ask Parliament to contribute to the fund for 
the relatives of those lost in the Scott expedition. The 
news from England is, that after their delirium, the peo- 
ple are very slow in filling up the various funds that 
were started, so it is unlikely that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment will do what they are leaving undone. Indeed, it is 
thought by not a few that the enthusiasm in the matter 
will evaporate very quickly. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway has withdrawn from the Atlantic Conference, 
and is putting on a line of steamers between Trieste and 
Montreal, to the great satisfaction of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. Hitherto the greater part of Austrian emigra- 
tion has gone out through German ports. The question 
now is, whether the Conference will start a rate war. Its 
difficulty in the matter is, that, as the steamer business 
of the Canadian Pacific is merely subsidiary to its rail- 
way business, it could support such a war more easily 
than any of the companies in the Conference. The whole 
affair will be watched with interest in the United States, 
and arguments will be drawn from it for or against the 
operation of steamers by railways, according to the pre- 
conceived views of the parties interested. 


Great Britain—The Suffragists continue their course 
of violence. Sylvia’ Pankhurst has had her fine paid again 
by the “unknown friend.” Some suspect the friend to be 
the Home Secretary, who uses this method of avoiding 
the difficulties coming from the hunger strike. This seems 
to be improbable. Mr. Lloyd George’s golf cottage was 
wrecked by a bomb. Mrs. Pankhurst says her followers 
set the bomb, and. that she accepts full responsibility for 
the “glorious deed.” The feeling that vigorous action must 
be taken against these crimes is growing. Vigorous action 
means that if the women choose to starve themselves to 
death in prison, they should be left to do so. Whether 
such vigorous action would be tolerated is very doubtful. 
The Marconi investigation has revealed scandals, not 
in the Government, but in the newspapers. Those who 
wrote the articles charging ministers with buying the 
stocks in view of the rise that would follow the publica- 
tion of the contract, confess that they simply picked up 
the gossip of the street, without attempting to verify it in 
any way. Ministers are now beginning suits for criminal 
libel, the first being against Cyril Chesterton. The 
supposed Lever scandal has recoiled on those that con- 
trived it. Answering the question whether there was any 
precedent for such concessions of palm lands, the Colonial 
Secretary said that the Unionist Government had granted 
similar ones to the Lever Company. The interrogator 
unwisely pushed his questioning further and asked was 
there no difference between the grants? The Minister 
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answered politely that there was a great difference. The 


grants by the Unionists were much larger than those he 
had made. 


Treland.—The main subjects treated in the Pastoral 
Letters of the Irish Bishops are education, temperance, 
sound literature, and the qualities and conduct requisite 
to realize the great advantages and opportunities that the 
acquisition of self-government is about to confer. The 
Archbishop of Cashel exhorts his people to settle their 
families on the soil and cultivate it with energy, industry 
and skill. They would thus avoid the evils of emigration 
and attain happiness and comfort in an atmosphere of 
morality and piety and Irish Catholic traditions. The 
Bishop of Clogher is confident that self-government will 
develop “happy, manly, self-reliant citizens, divested of 
the badges of meanness and the shackles of slavery.” The 
Bishop of Clonfert believes that “priests and people will 
rejoice together in a free and prosperous Ireland, as they 
sorrowed together in the long night of oppression.” Dr. 
O’Dwyer of Limerick has no fear that the people will not 
exercise judgment and moderation. “God’s blessing will 
steady them in prosperity, as it sustained them in sorrow 
and trial.” He foresees no rapid increase of prosperity, 
but “with the advent of some measure, however limited, 
of freedom,” hopes for the development “of a stronger 
manhood, a spirit of self-reliance, a fuller sense of respon- 
sibility not only as individuals, but as a nation; and it is 
out of this spirit we must expect the true progress and 
regeneration of our country. Our success will be meas- 
ured by our fidelity to our own race, its instincts and tra- 
ditions.”” The Archbishop of Dublin orders a special Col- 
lect in the Mass to be said daily during the present session 
of Parliament, and urges the people to pray, “that the 
counsels of our legislators may be so guided by the Holy 
Spirit that the issue of their deliberations may be for the 
good, both spiritual and temporal, of our country.”——A 
meeting of protest against the Lords’ rejection of Home 
Rule, held recently in Dublin, was of monster proportions. 
Mr. Redmond said the Bill would be law in fourteen 
months whatever the Lords may do, but hinted that be- 
fore that time a compromise would be effected. He would 
sacrifice much to secure general consent and assuage bit- 
terness in Northeast Ulster, “but there is no earthly con- 
sideration on which we could agree to the mutilation or 
partition of our nation.” The speeches of Messrs. Dillon, 
Devlin and others were moderate but confident. The 
attendance of many former Unionists, who are now 
crowding Nationalist platforms, is a sign of the times. 


Rome.—There is confusion about Spain’s Padlock Law. 
It was given out that, in spite of sending a Spanish Am- 
bassador to the Vatican, Romanones had declared that it 
was to continue for two years more. The Osservatore 
Romano declares that such is not the case. Romanones 
never said so. The Humanité, from which the report 
first emanated, insists that Romanones had made the 
assertion. The reports about Servia’s great desire to 


enter into communication with the Holy See is regarded 
by the Osservatore as doubtful. The Corriere di 
Sicilia, one of the five papers recently admonished by the 
Holy See, has been purchased by the Diocesan Direction of 
Palermo. Its future policy, it is supposed, will be cor- 
rect. According to a cable despatch, the famous 
basilica of Santa Maria in Trastevere, which was origi- 
nally built by Pope Calixtus I, and rebuilt in 1140 by 
Pope Innocent II, is in danger of crumbling, the subsoil 
having become water-logged. 


Balkans.—The figures about the respective losses of 
the combatants at Bulair, about which nothing had so far 
been given to the public, are now reported as about 3,500 
on each side. In the engagement the Bulgarians are*said to 
have had 100,000 and the Turks 70,000 men. Enver Bey 
was wounded. The situation at Adrianople remains un- 
changed. The Bulgarians refuse to permit the foreign 
residents to withdraw from the city. Scutari has not yet 
succumbed, and the Montenegrins are bringing up more 
heavy artillery. The Montenegrin delegate in London has 
declared that under no condition would his countrymen 
relinquish their claim to Scutari. Meantime Rumania has 
asked Russia to arbitrate its claims against Bulgaria. 
Russia has accepted the task and Bulgaria is not unwilling. 


Spain.—In what has been called a ministerial declara- 
tion, the Spanish Government declares its intention of 
proceeding in the spirit hitherto manifested ; it denies that 
there is any acute religious question; the Cortes will be 
asked to discuss the Associations Bill of Canalejas; and 
entire liberty of conscience will be guaranteed to all citi- 
zens, and in particular, in the education of their children. 
Curiously enough, this last point has been bitterly crit- 
icized by the radical press as promising nothing definite 
or sufficiently extreme. Roman news has been published 
in well informed circles to the effect that the Padlock 
Law has not been continued, but that the Holy See limits 
for the time being the founding of religious houses, with 
the express understanding that the Spanish Government 
will not legislate on religious matters without the consent 
of Rome (Universo, Feb. 2). In a newspaper interview 
of Feb. 1, Count Romanones said he contemplated noth- 
ing new with regard to the military service of Religious 
Orders; he would simply enforce existing laws. Just 
then Lerroux’s anti-clerical paper, the Radical, declared 
it had discovered “a stupendous piece of news,” namely, 
that the Premier intended to exempt all Religious Orders 
from military duty. This contradicts Count Romanones’ 
declaration. According to the Canalejas law, ecclesiastics 
in Sacred Orders and all Professed Religious, if drawn 
by. military conscription, will be appointed to duties be- 
fitting their ministry ; and in all missionary institutes the 
ordinary missionary duties are considered as military 
service. This regards Africa, the Holy Land, America, 
the Far East, and other places that may be determined. 
Nineteen Religious Associations, recognized as exempted 
by former legislation, are so acknowledged by the Cana- 
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lejas law. Fourteen of these associations are missionary. 
The statements of the Radical are characterized by the 
Universo (Feb. 6) as a manifestation of its “inextin- 
guishable, blind, and brutal hatred of the Religious 
Orders.” Is it a sign of the times that the Dominican 
Fathers have just reestablished their Province of Aragon 


after seventy-seven years of desolation and ruin—caused | 


by radical governments of their fatherland? What is 
certainly an evil sign of the times is the adoption by the 
Liberal Government of the method of legislation by Royal 
Decrees—that is, really absolute decrees of the existing 
ministry. This destroys all free discussion and official 
responsibility, and is easily degraded into the basest kind 
of tyranny. 


France.—It is reported that fear of Germany is at the 
bottom of the desire of France to increase its army. 
Millions are to be asked for a rearmament of all the 
branches of the service. The conscription for some of 
the recruits is to be for three and not two years, as here- 
tofore. M. Poincaré was officially installed as Presi- 
dent on February 18th. He declared that “he conse- 
crated” himself to the Republic, and then kissed M. 
Falliéres on both cheeks. On February 20 he sent his 
first message to the two houses. He dwelt on the neces- 
sity of a firm executive power, the services rendered by 
the Republic in justice, education, science, letters, art 
and finance; the necessity of being prepared for war, 
and the services rendered to Europe by France’s recent 
diplomacy, namely, his own. The appointment of 
Delcassé as Ambassador to Russia is regarded with satis- 
faction. He has always stood for the Franco-Russian 
alliance. During the Tripolitan war Italy had seized 
two French mail steamships. The act caused intense 
indignation in France and destroyed the sympathy of 
that country for Italy’s enterprise in Africa. The matter 
was referred to the Hague, and France has been ac- 
corded $400,000 damages for what the court defines as 
a violation of the Convention of London regarding neu- 
trals. It recalls the American Trent affair. 


Germany.—The resolution for the abolition of the aati- 
Jesuit laws has once more been accepted by the Reichstag. 
The Bundesrath, or Federal Council, to which the measure 
must again be submitted for final ratification, will most 
probably reject it, as has been its policy on all previous 
occasions. Some concession may, however, be made to 
conciliate the Centre, since the Government is at the 
present moment utterly helpless. A majority, made up 
of Socialists and Centrists, is defeating all its cherished 
measures wherever the welfare of the country can be 
consulted in other ways. Even should the House be 
dissolved by the Emperor, Centrists and Socialists would 
again be returned in a decided majority, and sooner or 
later the Government will be obliged to learn the lesson 
that injustice and religious intolerance must be set aside, 
if it would count upon the support of the Centre, whose 
patience has at length been exhausted. The well- 


known Dr. jur. Franz Xaver Schaedler, Dean of the 
Cathedral, a noted Centrist and Representative of the 
Reichstag for the Bamberg district, died at Bamberg, 
on February 16. He was born December 5, 1852, at 
Oggersheim, in the Palatinate, and made his priestly 
studies at Speyer and Rome. After several years of 
active ministry he was made religious instructor at the 
Landau Gymnasium, and later was appointed as chaplain, 
and then as pastor of the Cathedral. In 1902 he received 
the dignity of apostolic Protonotary and domestic pre- 
late of the Pope. Since 1900 he has been active in the 
Reichstag as one of its leading Centrist Representatives. 
A missionary, Father Wenger, was shot in St. 
Engelbert Church, at Mtlheim, while hearing confessions. 
The murderer, who apparently was not in his proper 
senses, entered as if for confession, and instantly killed 
his victim, whom he mistook for the parish priest. 


Austria-Hungry.—The answer of the Czar to the letter 
sent to him by a sepcial messenger from the Austrian 
Court was short and significant. The attitude of Austria, 
he declared, had forced Russia during the past years to 
support the interests of her Slavic sister States. He be- 
lieved, however, that the means for maintaining peace 
could readily enough be found. Austria’s present anxiety 
is not confined to the Albanian question; but there is 
likewise constant danger of estrangement from Russia 
because of the Rumanian and Bulgarian difficulties. If 
Russia is to act as intermediary between these latter 
nations, as Rumania is said to have suggested, there is a 
possibility of procuring peace. In a special ministerial 
conference Austria has, however, decided that there can 
be no question of a disarmament for the present. The 
mobilization has already cost the nation three hundred 
million crowns, and each month increases the expense by 
an additional fourteen millions. There is a feeling be- 
coming prevalent that almost any catastrophe is to be pre- 
ferred to the present nervous tension. The sensational 
suit of the President of the Hungarian Ministry, Dr. von 
Lukacs, against Representative Desy, for charges publicly 
made by the latter and seriously calling into question the 
integrity of the Head of the House, was recently brought 
to trial. Since, however, all accusations against the 
President in matters of State and in the alleged misuse 
of public funds for campaign purposes were over- 
ruled by the court, and only the sale of a private house 
for public use at an exaggerated value was permitted to 
be tried, Representative Desy declared that such restric- 
tions made his defence impossible. He was consequently 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of four 
hundred crowns. The Counts Andrassy, Apponyi and 
Aladar Zichy thereupon challenged the President like- 
wise to bring suit against them for the accusations they 
had made against him. This Dr. von Lukacs declined to 
do, in as far as he claimed that their purpose was not to 
serve the cause of truth, but only to make his political 
course impossible. 
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Crete 


The Turkish flag was hauled down everywhere in 
Crete on February 15, 1918, about a week or so after the 
Universal Church had been celebrating the feast day of 
the patron of the Island, St. Titus. He was not indeed 
the first to preach the Faith there, for St. Paul had pre- 
ceded him, but the great Apostle of the Gentiles chose 
him to continue the work, and in consequence he has 
always been regarded as its apostle. The field was not 
a pleasant one, for St. Paul himself speaks of the Cretans 
in the harshest terms. “One of them,” he says, “a 
prophet of their own,” describes them as “always liars, 
evil beasts and slothful bellies,” and he adds, “this tes- 
timony is true.” Possibly this applies chiefly to the 
pagans, but many of the Jews living on the Island were 
denounced by him as “disobedient, vain talkers, and se- 
ducers,” and Titus is bidden to “rebuke them sharply 
that they may be sound in the faith.” 

St. Titus spent the greater part of his life in evangel- 
izing Crete. He was considerably over ninety years of 
age when he died, and his body was kept with great ven- 
eration in the Cathedral of Gortyna, which was then the 
metropolis of the Island. It was six miles from the 
famous Mount Ida, from which flowed the Scamander, 
the Simois, the Granicus and other streams familiar to 
classical students. From the lofty summit, which rose 
38,060 feet above the sea, the Hellespont, the Propontis 
and the whole surrounding country could be seen. It 
was there that Paris is said to have pronounced his judg- 
ment about the beauty of the three goddesses. 

Gortyna is now a ruin, for the Saracens levelled it to 
the earth in 823, and most of the relics of the saint were 
scattered to the winds. His head, however, had been 
previously carried to Venice, and is venerated in the 
ducal basilica of St. Mark. But his name was given to 
the cathedral that was subsequently built in Candia, a 
city established by the Saracens in the ninth century, 
seventeen miles from the ancient Gortyna. 

Crete is the great island, far out in the Mediterranean, 
standing clear of the smaller ones of the Archipelago. 
Tt is south of Greece, and between it and Turkey in Asia 
is the famous Rhodes of the Crusaders. It has had a 
wonderful and stirring history. Its ancient name was 
Idzea, but the Turks called it Kired or Icriti; from which 
comes the present appellation of Crete. It is 150 miles 
jong and from 6 to 35 miles wide. Counting the adjacent 
islands that belong to it, its area is 3,127 square miles. 
A mountain range, covered with forests, traverses its 
entire length, and Mount Ida, which is crowned with 
snow throughout the year, furnishes an unfailing source 
for the streams that pour down the slopes and impart 
fertility to the beautiful valley below. It would be a rich 
country had not the cruelty of the Turk made all in- 
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dustry, commerce and even agriculture impossible. In 
Grecian times it had 1,200,000 inhabitants, and when the 
Venetians were in control there were still about 900,000 
souls in possession of the land, but centuries of rebellion, 
with the inevitable and bloody reprisals of the con- 
querors, reduced the number to the 200,000 or 300,000 
of the present day. 

The population is divided mainly into the Abadiotes 
and Spachiotes. The former live to the south of Mount 
Ida, are mostly Mussulmans, and are descended from the 
Arabs who first came to conquer the Island. Their lan- 
guage, their dark complexion, their stature—they are 
mostly thin and of middle height—their fondness for 
brigandage and piracy sufficiently indicate their origin. 
The Spachiotes are mostly highlanders and are the sons 
of the ancient Cretans. They are taller and handsomer 
than the average Greek, and are distinguished by their 
undying hatred for the Turks, 

In 823 the Turks first appeared in Crete. They were 
led by Abou-Hafs-Omar-al-Caledh, and he soon routed 
the two armies of Michael the Stammerer, the Byzantine 
Emperor, and on the ruins of the ancient Heraclea built 
a fortress which he called Al-Khandak, from which the 
present name Candia, by which the whole Island is some- 
times called, is derived. These first invaders kept their 
hold on Crete for 138 years until the Greek Emperor 
Nicephoras Phocas, in 961, drove them out after nine 
months’ fighting and led the last Emir a prisoner to 
Constantinople. In 1204, when the Latins, in the Fourth 
Crusade, took possession of the Lower Empire, Baldwin 
the Count of Flanders, who had been elected Emperor, 
handed the Island over to Boniface III, the Marquis of 
Montferrat, who in turn sold it to the Venetians for 
30,000 pounds in gold. This aroused the wrath of the 
Genoese and Mare Sanudo attempted to make himself 
king but was expelled. The Venetians remained in pos- 
session and Crete entered upon an era of great pros- 
perity. 

In 1645 the Turks again attacked the Island, coming at 
first with 80,000 men, but only after twenty-four years of 
terrible fighting did they succeed in overcoming all op- 
position. The siege of Candia was the longest and most 
glorious in all history, the Turks losing over 100,000 men 
in their fifty-six assaults on the fortifications, and the 
Christians more than 30,000 in their sorties. The city 
was a wreck and scarcely any of the inhabitants re- 
mained. 

For more than 200 years after this the history of Crete 
was one long series of uprisings against the rule of 
the Turk, In 1830, when Greece determined to gain her 
liberty, Crete willingly joined in the fight. But though 
Greece won her independence, Crete, by the will of Eng- 
land, Russia and France, was not included in the treaty. 
She was still left under the yoke though granted an Al- 
banian governor, and in 1840 she found herself once more 
under direct Turkish domination. In 1856 she made an- 
other fight with the result of gaining for the Christians 
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equal rights, civic and religious, with the Mussulmans— 
rights which were, in point of fact, never granted. In 
1866 she was in the field again and was apparently tran- 
quillized by what was called “the Organic Statute.” But, 
like all that went before, that was futile and in 1897 
Greece came to her rescue, but, under pressure of the 
Powers, withdrew after a short fight. An international 
control was then attempted, and when Germany and Aus- 
‘tria retired from the “concert” England, Russia, France 
and Italy divided the Island into four departments, which 
they severally undertook to govern. In 1898 the last 
Turkish soldiers left Crete in consequence of a treacher- 
ous attack on their old-time enemy. In 1899 a constitu- 
tion was drawn up and its administration was entrusted 
to Cretan officials. But all that did not allay the discon- 
tent. Crete was a constant worry to the diplomats of 
Europe, and finally on February 15, 1913, taking occasion 
of the Balkan war and Turkey’s inability to protest, Crete 
was at last handed over to Greece and now forms part of 
that kingdom. 

Naturally the Church could not have thriven during 
those centuries of war. 
Byzantine Empire it is difficult to say for the records are 
scant, but we know that when the Venetians were in con- 
trol there were eleven Latin sees in Creté and Candia was 
an archbishopric. All that, however, was swept out of 
existence at the coming of the Turks. It was only in 1874 
that Pius IX was.able to reestablish the see of Candia, 
and then only as a suffragan of Smyrna, At present 
there are in the country only 800 Catholics of the Latin 
rite—an inconsiderable number in a population of 260,000 
schismatics and Mussulmans. A few religious men and 
women are laboring to establish schools, but necessarily 
the pupils are few. Perhaps conditions will be better 
under the new political arrangement, XS 


John Lingard* 


The great historical work of Dr. Lingard needs no 
commendation at this late day. It is no small encomium 
that it has held its place as a standard History of Eng- 
land ever since the first volume was given to the 
world, almost one hundred years ago. ‘The first three 
volumes, extending to the death of Henry VII, were 
published 1819. A fourth volume appeared in 1820, 
and a second edition of all four was in demand within 
the next three years. A growing enthusiasm welcomed 
each succeeding volume, till the work reached its con- 
clusion with the eighth volume, in 1830. 

From the first the history was admired in England and 
on the Continent by scholars of every creed and every 
shade of opinion. Translations were published in 
French and German, and one in Italian was ordered by 
the Pope to be printed at the press of the Propaganda. 


* The History of England. By John Lingard, D.D.,; and 
Hilaire Belloc, B.A. 11 vols. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society of America. $2.50 per volume. 


What was its condition under the. 


The University of Paris directed that a copy be placed 
in the library of every college, and that copies be dis- 
tributed as prizes to the students in philosophy and 
rhetoric. Pius VII, in token of the historian’s labors in the 
cause of religion and in defence of the Holy See, created 
him doctor of divinity and of canon and civil law, and 
Leo XII created him cardinal in petto, in 1826. 

As an impartial, accurate, painstaking historian, Dr. 
Lingard up to his time was without a peer. Such is 
Wiseman’s tribute and his testimony, pace the “Encyc- 
lopeedia Britannica,” cannot fairly be challenged. The 
added graces of style and method enhance the value of 
the work. Who that has ever read Lingard’s story of 
Crecy and Poitiers and Agincourt, will hesitate to call 
him a consummate artist. It is now thirty-five years 
since the writer read through the eight volumes of the 
handsome quarto that make up the first edition, and the 
vivid impression made then has never been effaced. The 
narrative is clear, swift and strong, and the history 
throughout quite as formidable and effective in attack- 
ing and. dispelling the legion of lies and errors in Eng- 
lish history as the bowmen were in routing their enemies 
on the battlefields of France. 

Lingard himself, however, disavowed any pretensions 
to style. But the graces of style are his, nevertheless ; 
not the polished style, perhaps, of Hume, “whose insi- 
dious candor only increases the effect of the vast mass 
of his sophistry,” or Macaulay, with his constant ten- 
dency to glaring colors and strong effects, but the style 
of a nicely balanced judgment, of an imagination held in 
check, of a mind possessed of the truth and adopting the . 
most direct and graphic method of expressing it. To 
this literary style, Dr. John Allen, who criticised the 
fairness.of Lingard’s narrative, paid high tribute. “His 
periods are poised and musical in their cadence, with a 
variety in their structure that pleases without palling on 
the ear. His style is nervous and concise, and never 
enfeebled by useless epithets or encumbered with re- 
dundant and unmeaning phrases. If it be deficient in the 
happy negligence and apparent ease of expression—if 
it want those careless, inimitable beauties which in 
Hume excited the despair and admiration of Gibbon— 
there is no other modern history with which it would 
challenge a comparison.” 

The method Dr. Lingard adopts combines the gifts 
of clarity and conciseness. The events of successive 
reigns, in the narration of which he pauses only so long 
as the weight of the occurrence demands, speed onward 
without any sign of haste or neglect to the consumma- 
tion wrought by the events themselves and the characters 
concerned. Fearful of coloring’ his narrative with con- 
scious or unconscious bias, and studiously refraining 
from reading a subjective interpretation into the text, 
he lets the story speak for itself; and when in a master- 
ful way he stims up in the concluding paragraphs the 
character of a sovereign, the sketch he presents, as for 
example, that of Mary and Elizabeth, is not that of an 
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impressionist, vague and bewildering, but of an artist who 
focuses his materials and with consummate skill gathers 
the rays scatered over his canvas into a clear-cut portrait 
that, like a Rembrandt, seems to live and breathe. 

Taking into account the conditions in England which 
hampered the would-be candid and impartial historian in 
the opening quarter of the nineteenth century, students 
of the present day would have deemed any measure of 
success for such an undertaking as Lingard’s well-nigh 
impossible. The many resources of the British Museum 
were difficult to consult, and access to the State Paper 
Office obstructed by harassing restrictions. It was only 
for later editions of the History that he had the Close 
and Patent Rolls series at his command, the Parlia- 
mentary Writs, and the documents preserved in the 
State Paper Office, the first volume of which, on Henry 
VIII, was published in 1830. He was deprived in great 
part of the voluminous compilations and collections of 
papers on succeeding rulers, which have since been edited 
by eminent scholars who have deserved well of their 
country in this department of literature. What prospect 
could there seem to be that a young ecclesiastic in the 
rural isolation of Hornby should ever complete a History 
of England that should become a standard authority on 
the subject? ; 

Moreover, the task which Dr. Lingard undertook was 
to write a history that would be read by Protestants, and, 
without enfeebling a single fact or useful observation, 
through fear of giving offence, to write so temperately 
that his production would counteract the malign in- 
fluence of current histories. The colossal nature of such 
an undertaking can be better appreciated by the present 
generation, who now see in perspective the mists of 
prejudice which thicker than a London fog enveloped, 
when Lingard wrote, all classes of Englishmen. 

Macaulay, while admitting that Lingard was “a very 
able and well-informed writer,’ said that his “funda- 
mental rule of judging seems to be that the popular 
opinion on an historical question cannot possibly be 
right.” And, in point of fact, for three hundred years 
popular opinion in England on matters affecting the 
Church of Rome was not right. From the days of Eliza- 
beth to the Emancipation Act of 1830, the English public 
would not recognize Catholics. It was not that Catholics 
had nothing to say for themselves. They had a great 
deal, but they had no opportunity of saying it. Even 
sixty years ago, Newman could say: “All the great 


’ authors of the nation, the multitudinous literature of the 


day, the public press, speak Protestantism. Protestant- 
ism the universities, Protestantism the schools, high, low, 
and middle. There is an incessant, unwearied circulation 
of Protestantism all over the country, for 365 days in 
the year, from morning till night; and this for nearly 
three centuries has been almost one of the functions of 
national life.” 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Lingard’s “History” was an invalu- 
able, though indirect aid to his coreligionists in the 


struggle for Catholic Emancipation. Its impartiality, its 
absence of rancor or resentment, appealed to the sober 
sense of the average Englisman. He did not spare 
Catholics when their deeds called for condemnation, nor 
did he stint his praise or gloss over the record when 
Protestants deserved the credit of any national achieve- 
ment. We may accept his own statement as to the frame 
of mind in which he approached his subject and the 
course he unfalteringly pursued. He tells us: “I did 
not hesitate at the commencement of my labors to im- 
pose upon myself a severe obligation, from which I am 
not conscious of having on any occasion materially 
swerved; to take nothing on trust, to confine my re- 
searches, in the first instance, to original documents and 
the more ancient writers, and only to consult modern his- 
torians when I had satisfied my own judgment and com- 
posed my own narrative.” 

That he succeeded in doing so much was due to the 
principles he laid down for himself and to the qualities 
he brought to his task. Young and inquisitive minds in 
the universities were induced to examine his authorities 
concerning their favorite religious opinions, and finding 
him correct began to doubt of their convictions. His 
great consolation as the end approached was to find 
evidence that the object for which he had labored had, 
to a great extent, been accomplished, and that there was 
a revolution in the Protestant mind as to the doctrines 
of popery. If, as Disraeli said, the conversion of New- 
man dealt the Establishment a blow from which it would 
never recover, Lingard, on the other hand, had pre- 
pared the way by unostentatiously exposing and refuting 
many of the errors and lies of Hume and other his- 
torians who had preceded him. As regards the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman periods, the “History,” says the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,’ “has been super- 
seded by more recent investigations, but his accounts 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are still useful, 
and the work remains an authority for the period of the 
Reformation, as representing the views of an enlight- 
ened Catholic priest concerning the events which led to 
the abolition of the papal jurisdiction in this country.” 

Lingard’s “History” passed. through several revised 
editions in his lifetime, the fifth and last being published 
shortly before his death, which occurred in July, 1851. 
It may be mentioned in passing, to the credit of Catholic 
publishers in America, that reprints of the fifth London 
edition appeared in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century. 

The title page of the present edition under review 
bears the names of John Lingard and Hilaire Belloc. 
The first ten volumes represent the work of Dr. Lingard, 
which end with the accession of William and Mary, in 
1689. Mr. Belloc is at present engaged on the sup- 
plementary volume, which will bring the narrative down 
to our own day. 

The publishers have done their work admirably. 
Paper and press work are of the best, and the frontis- 
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piece for each volume is an added attraction. We bespeak 
the patronage of the readers of AMERIcA for this monu- 
ment, more enduring than bronze, to the great Catholic 
Historian of England. There is no excuse now why 
this work of standard authority should not adorn the 
libraries of every land where the English language is 
spoken. E, SPILLANE, S.J. 


Egypt in the Late Nineteenth Century 


Colonel Chaillé Long, born of good family on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, tells his history in his book, 
“My Life in Four Continents.” He began his military 
life with the Civil War, and saw sharp fighting at Gettys- 
burg. After the war he refused a commission in. the 
regular army, and regretted it when too late. A dream 
of a career in eastern lands was the motive of his re- 
fusal: the recognition of the unlikelihood of ever chang- 
ing the dream into a reality caused his regret. But his 
opportunity came in 1869. The Egyptian Government 
was looking for American soldiers of experience to re- 
place the French officers who had reorganized its army; 
and in 1870, Chaillé Long was an Egyptian Bey, and a 
colonel in the Khedive’s army, pledged secretly with his 
companions to fight for Egyptian independence. The 
pledge came to nothing. England and France would 
allow Americans to drill Egyptian troops: Egyptian poli- 
tics they kept in their own hands. 

Chaillé Long reached Egypt in time for the end of the 
astounding Suez Canal fétes with which Ismail Pacha 
entertained all Europe, from the Empress of the French 
to the swell mob, and from which remains to us Verdi’s 
“Aida,” written for the occasion. The first four years 
he spent in routine duties, in quarreling a little with his 
brother officers, and a good deal with the civilians, and 
in making friends with the Khedive. But his real career 
began in 1874, when Gordon, going as Governor-General 
to the Sudan,.took him for his chief of staff. 

He had a personal affection for Gordon, but this does 
not prevent him from showing us the man in all his 
weaknesses, so different from the Christian hero of the 
English legend. Having received his commission. from 
the Khedive, he made the acquaintance of his new chief, 
whom he found engaged with an open Bible and an open 
bottle of brandy. Indeed, in time of stress, Gordon seems 
to have consulted both equally, shutting himself up with 
them sometimes for five days at a time. During one of 
these periods the camp was attacked. Chaillé Long in- 
sisted on seeing Gordon, and found him with the Bible 
and the brandy, which this time was reinforced with a 
bottle of sherry. He got no satisfaction. “You are com- 
mander of the camp,’ was Gordon’s only reply. Next day 
the seclusion came to an end. Gordon came forth, clean 
shaved, in full uniform and full of apologies. “I was 
very low last night,” he said. Chaillé Long tells, too, of 
Gordon’s violent temper, and his readiness to kick ser- 
vants, and even Egyptians of some rank, in his out- 


bursts; of his offer to divide the provinces and make.his 
chief of staff viceroy of Uganda. “But what will you 
be?” asked Chaillé Long. Gordon smiled, but the inti- 
mation is that he had in mind to be what ten years later 
he called himself, Sultan of the Sudan. Whatever may 
have been in Gordon’s mind, he had consulted the Bible 
and the brandy before making his proposal. Nothing 
seems farther from the truth than the idea that Gordon 
was an orthodox Christian, though this idea has given 
him a place in the stained glass windows of some churches 
in England. He believed in God, and used the Bible in 
his own way. But he had a kindly feeling for Moham- 
medanism, and on occasion could speak like a true be- 
liever. He had no objection to the slave trade, which 
he reestablished through political motives. Indeed, he 
seems to have held, with our old Southern Protestants, 
that slavery was the divinely appointed lot of the negroes 
as children of Ham. Sir Richard Burton, with whom 
Chaillé Long was intimate, loved Gordon like a brother. 
One may hold not extravagantly that the bond of union 
was not Gordon’s orthodox Christianity, but his eccentri- 
cities regarding the Moslem, so like Burton’s own. 

Perhaps the most thrilling part of Chaillé Long’s book 
is the account of his expedition to Uganda to receive 
M’tesa to fealty to the Khedive, and his return by way 
of the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to Foweira, the first 
to navigate the stream, and the discovery of a lake in its 
course, which received the name of Ibrahim. On the 
other hand, one is distressed to find so much of the book 
taken up with what seem petty squabbles over that name 
which geographers ignored, using instead the native 
name, Choga. What difference does it make? Who is. 
Ibrahim, or what is Choga to the world at large? But: 
we who live quietly at home never realize, perhaps, what: 
explorers undergo to make their discoveries. We see 
them setting out comfortably and returning well clad and 
well fed to lecture on their travels. Of the sufferings 
that lie between, increased incalculably by the horrors of 
solitude and of impending death in regions thousands 
of miles away from every beloved face, with no one to 
say the last prayer should death fall, or pay the last rites, 
we rarely formi an adequate conception. When we under- 
stand that the discoverer pays for his discoveries in toil 
and sickness and perils of death, we become more ready 
to justify the jealousy which makes him regard them as: 
his own, a very part of his life, and defend against Geo- 
graphical Societies everywhere the names he has given 
as the sign to all the world of his title to them. 

Chaillé Long was fortunate in being generally on the 
spot when anything was going on. Having apparently 
left Egypt forever, he, nevertheless, found himself back 
again for the bombardment of Alexandria, and the defeat 
of Arabi Pacha at Tel-el-Kebir, and was able to serve 
the American Government and individuals of American 
and other nationalities by taking charge, in a somewhat 
informal way, of the consulate. This finished his Egyp- 
tian career. Many things were proposed looking to his; 
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remaining in Africa, but they came to nought. He went 
afterwards to Corea, in the diplomatic service, but 
thither we cannot follow him. 

With’ the acuteness of mind which could seize Gordon’s 
complex character, penetrate the mystery of the Gordon 
catastrophe, and analyze in a few words the political 
conditions at Cairo, under the dictatorship of Sir Evelyn 
Baritig, Chaillé Long showed at times a simplicity born 
of an enthusiasm altogether French; for, notwithstand- 
ing that his family has been in Maryland for two hun- 
dred years, he seems to be as thoroughly French as if he 
had been born amongst his kinsmen of Poitou. He be- 
lieves firmly that the Comte de Chambord, disguised as 
a peasant, talked to him for an hour at Plombiéres; and 
he tells the story of those who should know, that a per- 
son who, on account of his resemblance to the prince, 
got an idea that he was the prince really, frequented the 
place for years, only to reject it. Again, while on an ex- 
pedition to a Red Sea port, during his first years of ser- 
vice, he was visited by a fugitive prince of the Grand 
Comoro, who offered him a box full of precious stones 
and invited him to make war on the Sultan of the Islands, 
and take his crown. Twenty-five years later his eye 
caught the name of Prince Said Ali, an exiled Sultan of 
Grand Comoro, living in Paris, and made up his mind 
that he was his identical man who had invited him to a 
<rown. Said Ali had no recollection of the affair. The 
story of his life differed essentially from that of the 
Red Sea prince, but that made no difference to Chaillé 
Long. He had found his long lost prince, and was not 
going to give him up. 

On the other hand, he puts before us, in the fewest 
possible words, the iniquities of England and France 
during the heyday of the Egyptian vice-royalty. Their 
agents encouraged the Khedive to contract loan after 
loan at usurious rates, the interest on which had to be 
extracted from the miserable fellahin. That he squand- 
ered the money on palaces, and feasts and luxury of 
every kind, and useless warships and yachts and fortifi- 
ations the British fleet would eventually batter down, 
was no affair of theirs. They acted towards-him as the 
cunning money lender towards the youthful heir, look- 
ing forward to the day when they would take possession 
of his inheritance to satisfy his debts to them. The day 
came soon enough. The wretched peasants, taxed to 
the utmost, could not meet the interest due the bond- 
holders. Then came the dual control, the revolt of Arabi 
to the cry of Egypt for the Egyptians, the rise of the 
Mahdi, the poverty of the Khedive in his gorgeous palace, 
the Mahdi’s fall, the reconquest of the Sudan, the with- 
drawal of France, so that now England holds Egypt osten- 
sibly for the benefit of the creditors, but really as the 
matter of a foreclosed mortgage. The whole business is 
as immoral as the Opium War that opened China, and like 
the treatment of China may be carrying a hidden but 
fearful punishment to be inflicted in time to come. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 
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Luther* 


Father Grisar’s work upon Luther can best be com- 
pared, according to the author’s own admission, to a 
vast mosaic made up of countless delicately fitted texts 
and minutely verified historical facts. Seen in its en- 
tirety, the picture stands out clearly with all its lines and 
shadings, a titanic figure, dark and terrible. So abundant, 
indeed, are the quotations from Luther’s works and 
spoken words, that one might almost be tempted to say 
that here the preacher of Wittenberg has given us his 
own revelations of the secrets of his.soul, as far as they 
were ever given to man. Before the world he braved 
out his error to the last, but before God there were phases 
of his life which will be made known in their complete- 
ness only on the judgment day. 

The complexities of Luther’s spiritual life and the 
gradual development within his mind of the new doc- 
trines form the principal subjects of the author’s atten- 
tion. The results of his study are embodied in three 
encyclopedic volumes that might not improperly be called 
a Luther Psychology. 

The work, as is clear, was not written for edification. 
The persistence of Luther in his heresy even to the end, 
and his determination to interpret, at least outwardly, 
all his doubts and fits of despair as diabolical temptations, 
leave a depressing effect upon the soul. It is the his- 
torical Luther, as he manifested the workings of his 
mind and conscience. He speaks to us in propria persona 
throughout the three vast volumes. The key to his 
entire life and the reason for the apparent self-conviction 
and persistence to death in the convenient doctrine of 
his own invention, can, perhaps, best be found in the 
words of St. Paul, that the carnal man cannot perceive 
the things of the spirit. 

In writing this work the author ever kept in view the 
Protestant public, for whom it is largely intended. His 
object was neither to make an attack upon Protestantism, 
nor yet to offer a defence of the Church. “The Catholic 
Church must answer the terrible accusations which 
Luther made against her,” wrote the Lutherische Kirch- 
ensettung, of Columbus. “This she has often done, and 
does once more in the mighty three-volume work which 
for a long time will be the last word of Catholicism re- 
garding Luther.” Such, however, was not the author’s 
purpose. It was purely historical. It was to undertake 
an exhaustive and scientific investigation of all the ori- 
ginal sources, and to record with relentless impartiality 
the good, as well as the evil, which must be set down 
to the account of Luther. The good is rather exag- 
gerated, we would say, than underestimated in Father 
Grisar’s interpretation. 


*Luther. Von Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Professor an der k. k. 
Universitat Innsbruck. Drei Bande: I-Luthers Werden, Grund- 
legung der Spaltung bis 1530, $3.90; II-Auf der Hohe des Lebens, 
$4.50; I1]-Am Ende der Bahn; Riickblicke, $5.50. St. Louis: B- 
Herder. Drei Bande, $13.50. 
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It is difficult for Protestants to admit that a Catholic 
writer can understand the character of Luther and treat 
it without any bias from a purely historical point of 
view. They forget to distinguish between the statement 
of facts and the judgments passed upon them. In the 
presentation of the former, Protestants and Catholics are 
entirely upon the same footing; and if the judgments 
remain distinct from the evidence and do not color it, 
the reader is left free to form his own conclusions. 
This is eminently true of Grisar’s “Luther.” No his- 
torian, whatever his religious attitude, could have stated 
the facts of Luther’s life, his psychological development 
and experiences, with greater impartiality or more ob- 
' jective truth. In regard to personal conclusions, on the 
other hand, the utmost restraint has been exercised and 
all possible courtesy and consideration have been shown 
to Protestant readers. The subjective element of the 
book, moreover, is always perfectly distinguishable from 
the purely objective, and rarely obtrudes itself. No 
greater fairness than this can possibly be shown, and 
equal consideration is seldom meted out to Catholics. 

Vast as is the array of historic material gathered into 
these three monumental volumes, it requires no boldness 
to challenge Protestant champions to point out any fact 
that has been misrepresented in them. Merely to deny 
the conclusions, however, without reasonably refuting 
them is evidently unfair. In spite of the many Protestant 
reviews of Grisar’s “Luther” which have already ap- 
peared, no such refutation has as yet been offered. 

The remarks of the two leading Protestant champions, 
Harnack and Kawerau, are very characteristic, and have 
been echoed by the Protestant press, as was to be ex- 
pected. They begin with an a priori judgment, that a 
Catholic cannot write a life of Luther, and then very 
consequentially ignore, to a greater or less extent, the 
author’s accumulated facts, which are not so easily to be 
set aside. Harnack, however, is prepared to admit the 
reality of these. In regard to what he calls this “lesser 
criticism,” the volumes, he says, are “filled with richest 
learning.” But he fails to find in them the proper tone 
of “higher criticism.” This, he fortunately informs us, 
consists in leaving in the mind of the reader the final 
impression that Luther, in spite of all his failings, towers 
aloft among the world’s great men as a hero and a man 
of piety. 

The writer who would be true to this higher criticism, 
we are further told, must make plain the grandeur and 
heroism of him whose daring plan it was to break down 
all the old bridges which hitherto had led up to heaven, 
in order to build another that was to be entirely new, and 
who fearlessly sought to free mankind “from the in- 
cubus of that Roman Imperator who professes to be the 
vicegerent of Christ, as well as from all the Sacramental 
magic.” Here, therefore, is a new criterion of history 
worthy of the man who has been so vastly overestimated 
by the modern world. It may thus briefly be summarized: 
all the facts of history, backed by unanswerable logic, 


are worthless if they do not lead to the conclusion .al- 
ready formed by Harnack. 

Kawerau, in the same way, finds himself unable to 
lay his finger upon any misstatements, and therefore con- 
tents himself with repeating the same fallacy of begging 
the question: “A biography of Luther,” he says, “which 
does not know how to make evident the greatness and 
depth of this man, but everywhere stands at his elbow . 
as a censor, cannot answer the demands made upon a 
Luther biography.” ~All thesé remarks might lead one 
to believe that Grisar deals severely with his subject. 
The very contrary, however, is true. He acts neither as 
censor nor as approver, but states the bare facts, as much 
as possible in Luther’s own words, while he is most 
sparing of his own interpretations. Fully as much stress 
is laid upon whatever can even doubtfully be to Luther’s 
credit, as upon what is in his dispraise. As much care is 
shown in correcting Catholic misconceptions as in dis- 
pelling Protestant illusions. 

That new revelations have been made by Grisar is 
freely admitted by his Protestant critics. ‘What lights,” 
writes Theodor Kappstein, “are cast upon this man 
Luther! History will be the gainer by this supplement 
to the Protestant portrayals of him.” In the same strain 
Braun confesses: “After the biographies of the evangeli- 
cal Luther historians, Kostlin and Hausrath, we seemed 
justified in saying, ‘The matter is exhausted.’ Then came 
Denifle, and brought forth what was entirely new, and now 
Grisar casts upon the market things unknown before and 
startling.” A. Eckert, in the Literaturbericht fiir Theo- 
logie, even goes further in his admission: “In none of 
our great Luther biographies,” he says, “has the attempt 
hitherto been made to enter deeply enough into the soul 
of Luther to enable the writer to present an objective 
picture. Here the Catholic Grisar has set us an entirely 
new task.” 

So freely is Luther presented in his own words and 
permitted to draw his own picture, that it becomes nec- 
essary for the author to warn his readers, when delicate 
questions of purity or Luther’s obscenities of language 
are under discussion, to pass over a considerable portion 
of the work, unless they are prepared to endure the foul- 
ness of expression habitual to “the great Reformer.” 
That no excuse can be found for him in the coarseness 
of his age is made perfectly clear from the fact that 
other writers of this period, such as Blessed Peter 
Canisius, do not offend the ear of even the most delicate 
reader, while on the other hand, the most foul-mouthed 
of Luther’s contemporaries are shockingly outdone by 
him in this regard. His very sermons show how he 
positively revelled in the mire and offal of every un- 
cleanness. The work, as is therefore evident, is not for 
the youthful reader, but for the ripe historical student. 

It is impossible here to enter into the details of so vast 
an undertakings It must suffice to say that every angle 
from which the subject of this biography could be viewed 
has been utilized as a point of vantage for the most 
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minute observation. Incidentally important contribu- 
tions are likewise made to the general history of the age 
‘in the explanations and descriptions required for a com- 
plete understanding of the actions and motives of the 
central figure. The author’s main purpose, however, 
was to present in fullest detail Luther’s attitude towards 
the Bible, and the mental and spiritual processes which 
this implied. 

To shed, possibly, some further light upon Luther’s 
self-delusion and unyielding persistence in his heresy, 
in spite of his frequent racking doubts, anguish of mind 
and .despair—that hearing he did not hear, and seeing 
he did not see—we can do no better than recall his own 
saying in regard to “heretics.” By the latter term he 
referred mainly to such of his fellow “Reformers” as 
would not rest content with following his example in 
rejecting the Church, but proceeded further and rejected 
likewise some of his own infallible doctrines—as all 
Protestants have done since that day. We quote his own 
words, but reserve the judgment to God: “That pack,” 
he wrote to Queen Maria of Hungary in 1526, “is never 
converted. One or a few, whom God elects, come back 
again to the right path. The others remain in their 
curse and hold it to be a precious thing. I have never 
read that the teachers who introduced a heresy were 
ever converted. They remain hardened in their delu- 
sion. The oil has gone through marrow and bone. 
Counsel and cure are wasted upon them. It is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost which knows no pardon.” 

Jos—EPpH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Salesian Progress in 1912 


The following résumé of the new works undertaken by 
the Sons of Don Bosco in 1912 appears in the Salesian 
Bulletin for January over the signature of the Very Rev. 
Don Albera, the Superior General of the Salesians. 

“Last year was not without its additions to our list of 
Houses and Oratories. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Vercelli has been instrumental in erecting a new church 
and parish in that town, and this, together with the Ora- 
tory attached, he has handed over to the Salesians, who 
are already administering it. At Saluggia, another grow- 
ing centre in the same diocese, the Salesians have been 
called to open an Oratory, which is mainly due to the un- 
tiring efforts of a former pupil of Don Bosco. At Vern- 
see in Istria, Austria-Hungary, a college for ecclesiastical 
vocations has been opened for German and Austrian 
students, thus giving the School at Penango more scope 
for its own work, since it previously combined its own 
with the German students. This new school also shows 
that part of Don Bosco’s work which he founded for the 
cultivation of vocations is as prosperous as any other 
which he set on foot. Not far from New York city, at 
Portchester, another parish has been undertaken, which 
will deal mainly with the large number of Catholic em1- 
grants of various nationalities. 

“T ast March some Salesians went to Granada in the 
State of Nicaragua, Central America, where they took 
charge of the public school, and have commenced 


an institute for the teaching of trades. Passing over to 
China, we have re-opened the school for Chinese boys at 
Macao, which was temporarily closed on account of the 
religious disturbances; but the Salesians who went from 
this school on its closing to found a new mission at 
Heung-Shan have been so successful that they are re- 
pare there and hope to gather in a large harvest of 
souls. 

“If we put beside these new works the great number of 
extensions to existing establishments, new churches and 
chapels, new workshops and other constructions, it will 
be seen that the year has been one of great activity and 
general development. The churches indeed should have 
special mention ; that for instance of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at Punta Arenas, demanded by the rapidly grow- 
ing population of that recently constructed city, another 
to St. Joseph at Manga in Uruguay, and a fine school 
chapel, dedicated to our patroness, Our Lady Help of 
Christians, attached to the school at Battersea, London, 
in memory of the twenty-fifth year of the Salesian Work 
in England. Mention should also be made of the Oratory 
opened at Talca in Chile, under the patronage of Father 
Andrew Beltrami, which shows that the fame of his 
sanctity is already carried far and wide; of the Church 
of Our Lady Help of Christians at Conception, in the 
same Republic; of the Institute of Don Bosco as well as 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception already men- 
tioned in Punta Arenas; the parish church at Rawson; the 
Church of Our Lady Help of Christians at Cuyaba in 
Matto Grosso, Brazil, and the new church attached to 
the College of St. Joachim at Pernambuco. Considerable 
advance has also been made with the two monumental 
churches, one outside Barcelona, dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart, the other at Florence dedicated to the Holy 
Family. : 

“And while we are dealing with these topics it is ap- 
propriate to add a word of admiration for the generous 
initiative of His Eminence Cardinal Maff, Archbishop of 
Pisa, on behalf of his suburb of Pisa Marina. His Emi- 
nence is building a church for that growing neighbor- 
hood, which is sorely in need of extra spiritual help. It 
is to be dedicated to the Help of Christians, and accord- 
ingly His Eminence decided that it should be placed in 
the charge of the Sons of Don Bosco. We are all anx- 
ious that it should be speedily brought to completion, and 
are determined that no effort be spared to second the 
zealous generosity of the Cardinal.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Secular Education Fails in Australia 


In education, as in other questions of social and 
economic interest, the young communities in the Anti~ 
podes have ventured on experiments, whose results repay 
study. Forty years’ trial of a system 1s just about the 
length of time during which the secular school system 
of the State of Victoria, Australia, has existed. In the 
Commonwealth the Federal Government has nothing to 
do with education. That it leaves to the individual State 
Parliaments; and just now the Victorian State Govern- 
ment is being pestered by a group of irrepressible 
Protestant leaders, locally known as “Scripture Cam- 
paigners,” who are asking to teach Scripture in the State 
schools at the public expense. They find their churches 
too large for the numbers coming to hear them preach 
on Sundays, and, on the plea of a desire to deepen the 
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religious sense of the rising generation, they would have 
Catholics, Jews, and the many shades of believe-nothings 
pay for the special brand of Scripture-teaching they 
would force on the Government. 

In 1842, every sect sank its religious convictions to 
smash the Catholic body. Protestant politicians urged 
their fellow-Protestants to secure the passing of the Sec- 
ularization of Schools bill. One of them declared openly, 
“The bill will be a wedge to rend Catholicism asunder.” 
Up to that time the State had subsidized the private 
schools managed by the various religious bodies. The 
Catholics used the funds for the purposes for which they 
were intended, while in the words of two prominent non- 
Catholic politicians: “The Protestants had never used 
the funds allowed them for the teaching of the Protest- 
ant religion, and were thus giving up nothing by the 
introduction of the Secular Act.” The new law had not 
been long in operation, when, to the dismay of the sec- 
tarians, they found they had driven the thin end of a 
wedge into their own church-membership, and that the 
Catholics had been welded only the more firmly together, 

_and as a corporate body were being strengthened as the 
years went on. 

We have built and equipped schools which more than 
hold their own in educational tourneys with the heavily 
endowed State institutions, and which even in material 
equipment are in many instances far beyond them. Of 
course, we have to pay twice over for the schooling of 
our little ones, while paying indirectly for the education 
of those who would crush us. But even from this we 
can gather comfort, as by so acting we are doing good to 
those, who to say the least, do not objectively love us. 
Meantime, the sects are bewailing the scattering of their 
flocks, the: loss of religious sentiment, and the emptying 
of their churches. They burned their boats light- 
heartedly in 1872, when they drove God from the schools, 
and they are now feeling the results. Sunday schools 
do not supply the lack of the Christian setting and atmos- 
phere of the day school, nor do sensational sermon sub- 
jects, with music by the best artists, notices of which are 
emblazoned on the city hoardings or announced in the 
daily papers, draw the easy-going ex-State school young 
gentleman or young lady, who on a Sunday much prefers 
a jaunt to the seaside, or the country, to sitting for an 
hour in church hearing words which make no appeal to 
souls spiritually starved in their younger years. 

Many public men have inveighed against the State 
school system for its neglect of elemental Christian 
teaching and the consequent loss of social morality, and 
other Christian bodies besides Catholics are bestirring 
themselves and clamoring for reform. But their clamor- 
ing is still conditioned by: “No quarter to Catholics!” 
To secure this they have hit on an ingenious plan. 
“They are the majority and must be considered.” In 
this cry they are joined by Jews, atheists, freethinkers 
and nothinkers, believe-somethings and _believe-nothings. 

They have already secured a referendum, or plebiscite, 
on the straight issue: “Are you in favor of Scripture 
lessons in the State schools?” The people’s answer was 
an emphatic: “No!” But these scripturists are of good 
fighting stuff. In season and out of it they are insisting 
on their claims being further considered. They threaten, 
they browbeat, and have now formed another referendum: 
“Are you satisfied with the present educational system?” 
Assuredly an astute move. But, although Catholics are 
most dissatisfied with the system, from which at present 
they get not a farthing, yet if this referendum were put 
to the people and the Catholics gave a solid “No!” to 


the question, the campaigners would throw up their hats 
with joy. Luckily, the Catholic body has wide-awake 
leaders, who are not to be so easily trapped into false 
moves, and on the instant they exposed the campaigners’ 
tricks. As a result, the sturdy Catholic Federation, the 
despair of the slanderers and of the back-door politicians, 
proposed to Parliament a juster plan—the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into the state of the 
education question. 

Mr. Benjamin Hoare, one of Melbourne’s leading 
journalists and a specialist on this very subject, in one 
of the practical Sunday afternoon lectures started by 
the Federation, set forth the reasons for such a com- 
mission, which were neatly summarized by the Federa- 
tion’s secretary, and in the name of the Catholic body, 
a fourth of the population, forwarded to the Premier. 
“Thirty years ago a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the increasing cost of education and the grievances. 
of a section of the community (i. ¢., the Catholics). 
These two points are gravely accentuated to-day. The 


_per capita cost has risen 63 per cent., and the Catholic 


grievances are the greater, as they share in that increased 
cost and are educating themselves 40,000 children, com- 
pared with the 16,000 they were educating then.” The 
system, he said, though called a national one, is not such, 
for a quarter of the population utterly rejects it and an- 
other large section accepts it in a perfunctory manner. 
And with a touch of commendable pride he told his 
audience: “In matters of ventilation, sanitation, general 
equipment and teaching staff, they could not find any 
establishments to surpass the Catholic schools. They 
were in striking contrast to the State schools, where the 
accommodation was quite inadequate and many of the 
buildings were so unsanitary and rotten as to be a source 
of absolute danger to both teachers and pupils.” He 
advocated denominational education, with its religious. 
setting in harmony with the spirit of the denomination 
managing the school, as the only solution of the edu- 
cational enigma, which has now become more involved 
and puzzling than ever. 

Thus, after forty years’ trial of purely secular educa- 
tion, divorced from religion, we have clamorings for a 
retracing of steps. Certainly the lay system has had 
every opportunity of establishing this claim in Australia, 
but it has failed, and failed miserably to satisfy the con- 
science of the peopke. W.R. 


The Mission of Singapore 


A century has nearly passed since the first Catholic 
missionary landed in Singapore and found little but a 
wilderness. How different its appearance to-day. ° Be- 
yond a few jungle forests, there is nothing to remind 
one of the days long gone by. Its strategic position is note- 
worthy, and it is one of the most important of the British 
Crown Colonies. The city is thickly settled with humar 
beings of every race and hue. Its commerce is enormous, 
and few cities can boast of greater importance to ocean- 
going steamers, which make Singapore a port-of-calf 
going north and south, east and west. The traveler. too, 
who breaks his: journey, finds the city and the Island 
worth his inspection, and he can thoroughly enjoy him- 
self motoring on splendid roads through plantations of 
rubber, cocoanuts, and pineapples, in a temperature of 
some 85 degrees average, and within 1% degrees of the 
Equator. He firlds also the Catholic Church refulgent in 
all her glory, and the spires of her sacred edifices dot- 
ting the sky-line in no small numbers. He also finds 
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her institutions of learning for male and female second 
to none, and presided over by men and women, who have 
consecrated their lives to Almighty God, and the educa- 
tion of His children, irrespective of color or belief. 

As far as is known the first Catholic missionary to visit 
Singapore was Father Imbert, of the Société des Mis- 
sions Etrangéres of Paris, who, while en route to China, 
in 1821, was requested by the Bishop of Siam to report 
on maatters Catholic in the newly established colony. 
Father Imbert remained but a week, discovered a non- 
descript dozen of the fold and continued on his journey. 
Sixteen years later, while Bishop of Corea, he suffered 
martyrdom, like so many of his confréres, at the hands 
of infuriated natives, who tortured and beheaded him. 
Thus ended at the early age of forty-two a life whose 
work was but just begun. 

The next missionary to visit the Island was a native 
of Malacca, in 1822, but nothing came of it, although he 
applied for and received permission to build a “Catholic 
place of worship.” In 1824, six years after. the colony 
was founded, tlic number of Catholics having materially 
increased, they petitioned the Bishop of Siam for a 
priest to look after their needs, but the former having 
few priests, and fearing lack of jurisdiction, did not see 
his way to grant their rcswest. In 1827, however, the 
bishop took up the matter oi jurisdiction with the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propagatien of the Faith in Rome, 
and a decree giving him that richt was issued by the 
then Pope—Leo XII. 

Then followed a long series of disputes, the Portuguese 
claiming that, not only Singapore, but InJia, Ceylon, and 
even Africa, belonged to them in virtue of the famous 
bull of Alexander VI, which divided the newly dis- 
covered world between Spain and Portugal. ‘he con- 
troversy continued until 1886, when Pope Leo XIII gave 
ordinary jurisdiction to the French mission, while it ex- 
empted the Portuguese Congregation and their property. 

There was no “Catholic place of worship” until 1833. 
The year previous a plot of ground, free of quit-rent, 
was given by the Government for the purpose of erect- 
ing an edifice, and provided it was always used in the 
interests for which it was given. A general appeal for 
help was issued, with the result that the corner-stone of 
the first Catholic edifice in Singapore was laid on Decem- 
ber 9, 1832, and on June 9, 1833, the church was blessed 
and opened by the then Vicar, Father Albrand, who died 
a bishop at the age of forty-eight, at Kouy-Tcheou, hav- 
ing spent twenty-one years in Siam-and the newly- 
founded colony. Thus the real mission work was begun 
in this little 60 x 30 chapel. , 

Rey. John Tschu, a Chinese priest, arrived from Siam 
the year following his ordination—1838. He began work 
amongst the Chinese Community, and built up a large 
and influential congregation after nine years’ service, and 
while still a young man, he, too, passed to his reward on 
July 18,1848, to the great regret of his people and the 
Church. Meanwhile, the Chinese built, at their own ex- 
pense, a small building wherein they could receive reli- 
gious instructions. In the early years of the mission 
each succeeding pastor encountered trials and difficul- 
ties, and the small but growing community needed con- 
stant spiritual care, and had a hard struggle with the 

terial necessities. 
ee 1840. the Mission of Siam was sub-divided; Dr. 
Courvezy was appointed Vicar Apostolic of the Malay 
peninsula (Singapore is separated from it only by a 
narrow strait), whereas the Coadjutor of Siam became 
bishop of that diocese at once. 


From 1832 to 1839, there were 130 baptisms, 64 deaths, 
and 20 marriages. The expenses of the mission were 
maintained by the Sunday collections, and by subscrip- 
tions. By this time the little chapel had outlived its use- 
fulness, and in 1840 the bishop appealed for funds to- 
wards the construction of a larger and more suitable 
building. The succeeding four years realized over 
$5,000 ($1.00 in those days was equal to 87 cents, gold; 
to-day, however, $1.00 equals 57 cents, gold) for this 
purpose, and most of the amount was subscribed by 
Protestants. Queen Amelia of France donated 4,000 
francs in 1841, and the Bishop of Manila about $3,000 in 
1842. This latter sum unfortunately was placed in the 
hands of some Armenian merchants who failed, and but 
$215 of the amount was recovered. The congregation 
thought the loss due to want of care by the bishop, and 
it was the cause of much dissatisfaction and hindered the 
building of the church for some time. 

An application for a site on which to build was en- 
dorsed by letters of many of the leading Protestants, 
and after some difficulty the Government alloted a strip 
of land (since added to) 211x813, on the condition 
that it be used for no other but ecclesiastical purposes; 
the term of the lease 999 years. Plans were immediately 
prepared, and on June 18, 1843, the corner-stone of the 
church of the Good Shepherd was laid. Dr. Courvezy 
officiated, supported by Father Beurel, and the Chinese 
priest, Father John Tschu. The gathering at 6 a. m. 
was an impressive one, and long to be remembered, as on 
that day was laid the foundation of the church which 
was to exist for many years to come. To-day it reflects 
the work and the time, and reading the various inscrip- 
tions carries one back to that scene seventy. years ago, 
when a temple worthy of the name was founded for the 
greater honor and glory of Almighty God. 

The amount realized towards the construction of the 
new church fell far short of the actual requirement, and 
further efforts had to be made in order to realize this 
as nearly as possible, hence the sum of $2,557 was ob- 
tained by subscription, and simultaneously $1,467 was 
sent by the Foreign Missions in Paris, on account of the 
loss of the $3,000 referred to above, and which had 
caused so much trouble. Father Galy, who journeyed to 
Bourbon, returned with $1,000, and again in August of 
this year, $800 was collected from the congregation to 
build the steeple. : 

An accident, that might have endangered many lives, 
but fortunately did no more than render unsafe the little 
edifice, which was fast outliving itself, was caused by 
the ceiling of the old chapel falling in, immediately after 
Mass, on the occasion of the Feast of the Epiphany, 
1846. Forthwith, Father Beurel set out for Manila and 
China, and returned later enriched to the extent of 
$1,800. In this same year also was erected the first 
chapel for the Chinese—St. Joseph’s. Rev. Father Man- 
duit—a Frenchman— had charge of that congregation, 
and for the fifteen years spent in Singapore lived their 
life, and died in April, 1858. He was succeeded by a 
Father Issaly, who succumbed in 1874, at Hong Kong, 
whither he proceeded to regain his health, after twenty- 
eight years service in the Straits. 

The Catholic population of Singapore to-day is roughly | 
10,000, three thousand of whom are in the special care of 
Father Nain, of the Cathedral of the Good Shepherd. 
The rest is made up of Portuguese, Chinese, and Tamils, 
who have independent missions, splendid churches and 
flourishing congregations. 

JoHN FITZGERALD. 
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“The Old Order Changeth”’ 


Under the above title President-elect Woodrow Wilson 
has just published a book which boldly sets forth the 
spirit which is to dominate the incoming administration. 
It cannot fail to attract attention and in many it will 
excite serious alarm. “We have changed our economic 
conditions absolutely,” he says, “from bottom to top. The 
old political formulas do not fit the present problems. We 
have come upon a very different age from any that pre- 
ceded us,” one in which “the individual is, in a sense, 
submerged, one in which most men are the servants of 
corporations and no longer the intimate associates of their 
employers. Hence new rules must be devised.” Dis- 
claiming any intention to accuse the corporations of delib- 
erate malice, he insists, nevertheless, that something has 
to be done whether we like it or not, for the reason that 
“we are all caught in a-great economic system which is 
heartless.” 

In the chapter entitled ““Freemen Need No Guardians,” 
the President-elect formulates very clearly his opinion of 
the trusts in their influence on the Government of the 
United States. He objects to their being consulted by 
the Government as the sole exponents of what is to be 
done in matters that concern the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and condenses his views on the subject by declaring 
that, in his opinion, Alexander Hamilton, though a great 
man, was not a great American, the reason being that 
Hamilton believed that the only people who could under- 
stand government were the men who had the biggest 
financial stake in the commercial and financial enterprises 
of the country. “This aristocratic theory,’ Mr. Wilson 
says, “is now the theory of the political party which had 
Lincoln as its first leader, though he not only denied, but 
in his own person disproved, the theory.” The theory has 
been adopted by those men who do not wish that the 
people should determine their own affairs because they 


do not believe that the people’s judgment is sound. They 
want to be commissioned to take care of the United States 
and of the people of the United States because they be- 
lieve that they, better than anybody else, understand the 
interests of the United States,” whereas the true Amer- 
ican idea is that “the governing of the country must come 
through the people ;,the government belongs to the people, 
and they have a right to that intimate access to it which 
will determine every turn of its policy. I do not mean 
anything demagogic,” he adds, “I do not mean to talk as 
if we wanted a great mass of men to rush in and destroy 
things. I want the people to come in and take possession 
of their own premises.’ In Chapter 1X he arraigns the 
program of Mr. Roosevelt as merely recognizing and 
legalizing monopoly though proposing to convert it into 
a scheme of benevolence and philanthropy. The recall of 
legislators is advocated as a right, but one that should be 
rarely exercised. He does not pronounce for the recall 
of judges, but insists on the right of the people to select 
them. Towards the end of the book we are told that “it 
is already doubtful whether the Government of the United 
States can dominate the trusts or not,” and as a corollary 
he insists that we should prevent the concentration of 
industry in great centres, so that towns that own them- 
selves will be impossible. The old-fashioned but modified 
American town is what we want. “Business we have got 
to untrammel, abolishing tariff favors and railroad dis- 
crimination and credit denials and all forms of unjust 
handicaps against the little man.” 

This book, he says in the Preface, “is an attempt to 
express the new spirit of our politics, and to set forth 


- in large terms which may stick in the imagination what it 


is that must be done, if we are to restore our politics to 
their full spiritual vigor and our national life its self- 
respect and its pristine strength and freedom.’ The 
utterances of the new President cannot fail to produce a 
profound sensation. The sensation is intended. 


School Books and School Expense 


In various newspaper comments on reports handed in 
by committees charged with the investigation of the com- 
mon school system here in New York and elsewhere, one 
expression occurs with frequency: “The education of the 


American people is a huge burden on the finances of the er: 


State and of the individual, but it is a burden nobody re- 
grets.” Like many another sweeping broad statement, 
this is one that ought not to be allowed to pass without 
question. Given the conditions prevailing among us, the 
educational burden is one that may suggest many very 
reasonable grounds of complaint. The cost of educating 
young people in the common schools ought no more to be 
permitted to run beyond necessary bounds than the cost 
of any other thing. 

We have exceedingly good authority for the contention 
that loose management, wastefulness and extravagance 
have had much to do with the startling jump in tax figures 
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for educational work noted in recent years. It was 
Governor Harmon, we believe, who affirmed in his last 
message to the Legislature of Ohio: “Nobody wishes to 
stint the Children, and a great many persons seem afraid 
to demand economy or offer criticism lest they be charged 
with hostility to education. But the more sacred a cause 
the greater the duty of each and all to protect it from 
careles$ness, incompetency and all unworthiness on the 
part of those to whose hands it is intrusted.” 

Without entering into discussion regarding the readi- 
ness with which the school curriculum is extended into 
expensive phases of training which many of us look upon 
as entirely foreign to the necessary and advisable function 
of the State in educational matters, one may refer to a 
source of expenditure that has little to excuse its prodi- 
gality. A week or two since, an editorial in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger adverted to the fact that “the cost of 
education giving in this country has been very steadily 
and very heavily increased by the prices of the school 
book trust, a powerful and arrogant combination to take 
out of the education of American youth all the private 
toll that can be obtained.” And it tells us how “Kansas, 
rebelling against the exactions of the school book com- 
binations, has passed a bill to become its own publisher of 
text books used by children in the schools of that State.” 
Other States, we believe, have either gone into or are 
going into the business of publishing their own school 
books. 

To be sure, there will be controversy regarding the 
wisdom of meeting an evident need by so drastic a meas- 
ure as this, which involves a State monopoly in so ex- 
tended an economy. Recent experience has taught us 
that existent laws are quite sufficient to control oppressive 
trusts and combinations in restraint of trade, without 
compelling recourse to what most of us deem an un- 
American remedy for the evil. The trend towards such 
a monopoly is, however, significant. 

The extravagance marking the assignment of the mul- 
tiplicity of books required in the common school curricu- 
lum and the repeated and frequent changes of books in 
use in the common schools induces, certainly, an unneces- 
sary addition to the burden on the finances of the State 
and of the individual entirely apart from the legitimate 
claims following our national eagerness to provide for the 
education of the young. Why not refer some of the zeal 
of our present day investigations to a search for its 
imperative relief? 


Knights of Columbus ‘‘Oath’’ in Congress 


The Congressional Record of February 13 gives a de- 
tailed account of the protest of Eugene Bonniwell against 
the seating of Thomas S. Butler, as Representative of 
the Seventh Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Bonniwell alleged, among other reasons of his com- 
plaint, that the libellous “Oath” of the Knights of Colum- 
bus was circulated fo his detriment in the recent election. 


The Committee on Elections examined the charges and 
decided that, though the circulation of the “Oath” was 
admitted, yet Mr. Butler not only did not cause or 
encourage its circulation, but frequently repudiated it, 
and denounced it as spurious. The other charges were 
found to be unsustained by the evidence, and Mr. 
Butler was declared entitled to his seat. One good re- 
sult of the investigation is, that Mr. Butler thus off- 
cially goes on record as declaring the “Oath” to be 
spurious, and the Committee itself has decided that “it 
could not stigmatize too strongly the false and libellous 
article referred to in the paper of Mr. Bonniwell, which 
was the spurious Knights of Columbus “Oath.” It also 
condemns the publication of editorials which excite reli- 
gious prejudice in a political campaign. Catholics will be 
grateful to learn of this vindication of the Knights, and 
will be able to refer to this official reprobation by their 
Congressional Representatives of attempts to excite re- 
ligious bigotry in political contests. 


The Poor Always with Us 


Since the rise of Socialism no little controversy has 
been waged about the familiar text from St. Matthew, 
“The poor you have always with you.” (XXVI: 11.) 
Socialists themselves are not entirely agreed as to its 
meaning. It is interpreted by them either as having 
only a temporary signification, or else it is accepted in 
its traditional acceptation, and quoted as only another 
instance of the folly of the Scriptures compared with the 
economic insight displayed by Marx. One fact, how- 
ever, is evident to all, that if Christ foretold the con- 
tinuance of poverty upon earth, the promises of Socialism 
are false. 

The spirit, on the contrary, in which Catholics in- 
terpret the text is sufficiently plain from the Encyclical 
Rerum novarum of Pope Leo XIII. Referring to the 
curse which rests upon the earth under the ban of sin— 
“Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil 
shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life’ (Gen. 
III: 17)—the Pontiff says: “In like manner the other 
pains and hardships of life will have no end or cessation 
on earth; for the consequences of sin are bitter and hard 
to bear, and they must accompany man so long as life 
lasts. To suffer and to endure, therefore, is the lot of 
humanity. If any there are who pretend dif- 
ferently, who hold out to a hard-pressed people the boon 
of freedom from pain and trouble, an undisturbed re- 
pose, and constant enjoyment, they delude the people 
and impose upon them; and their lying promises will 
one day bring forth evils worse than the present.” 

This is evidently aimed directly at the false hopes held 
out by Socialists. In denying that these hopes can be 
realized we do not, as the Socialist press incessantly 
maintains, acquiesce in the economic errors or iniquities 
of the present day as found under capitalism. On the 
contrary, we only work the more persistently to remedy 
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existing conditions, as the Church has worked for nine- 
teen centuries. We do this even if we know that poverty 
can only be lessened and ameliorated, though never en- 
tirely banished from the earth. 

The sophism to which those fall victims who wish to 
conciliate Socialism with the Scripture really turns upon 
a matter of grammar: the tense used in the text under 
consideration. The present tense, “the poor you have 
always with you,” remark, is here used for the vivid 
future, as the parallel at once makes plain when the 
entire text is given: “For the poor you have always 
with you; but me you have not always.” In both clauses 
a present is used in. a future sense. “Habetis pro 
habebitis,’ Migne briefly remarks in his Scripture 
Sacre (Vol. XXI. In Matth.). In the same manner 
Cornelius a Lapide writes upon this passage: ‘““The 
world always abounds with the poor, to these therefore 
you can always do good,’ and Remigius: “Nam paw- 
peres semper habebitis vobiscum.” 

Accepting this last interpretation, St. Thomas Aquinas 
thus explains our Lord’s defence of the Magdalen, ‘the 
poor were always to be found in the Church and to them 
the faithful might do good whenever they desired; but 
He was to remain with them in the body only for a short 
time.” (In Matth. Cap. XXVI.) 

lf, however, it is still maintained that the text is not 
sufficiently clear, our doubts in regard to the teaching of 
the Inspired Word of God concerning the continuance 
of poverty upon the earth are easily dispelled. The con- 
stant insistence upon the virtue of alms-giving is evi- 
dently not meant to be of only temporary application, 
as it would be if the objects of this virtue were hence- 
forth to disappear from the earth. To give, however, 
the most convincing proof of its ‘universality for all 
times and all lands, it is sufficient to instance the words 
of that sentence which is to be spoken by Christ, the 
Supreme Judge, on the day of the last judgment. They 
emphasize, the practice of charity towards the poor as 
one of the principal tests by which souls are to be saved 
or lost. True, it is not the only test; but the special in- 
sistence laid upon it for the entire human race, past, 
present and future, shows that there will always remain 
upon earth the need of charity, that the poor are always 
to be with us even to the end of time. 

“T was hungry,” He will say to those who are to be 
saved, “and you gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and you 
gave Me to drink; I was a stranger, and you took Me 
in: naked and you covered Me.” And to the lost He 
will say: “I was hungry, and you gave Me not to eat; 
I was thirsty, and you gave Me not to drink. 

Amen I say to you, as long as you did it not to one of 
these least, neither did you do it for Me.” (Matth. 
KV = 35 Sq.) 

It is clear, therefore, that the objects of the virtue of 
alms-giving are still to remain with us, no matter how 
we may be able to lessen their number or relieve their 
hardships. Our argument, however, is not to be con- 


strued into a defence of the capitalistic system, in as far 
as it is the cause of much easily avoidable poverty. 
While the consequences of original sin will continue to 
manifest themselves to the end of time, as Pope Leo 
XIII says, we are to do all in our power to remove the 
causes that lead to human misery. It is in this way that 
charity is doubly blessed, blessing him that gives and him 
that receives. Socialism would not lessen poverty, but 
only make it more universal than it has perhaps ever been 


-in the history of the world. Its temporary triumph would 


only confirm the truth of that Church against which all 
its arms are turned. Poverty, in fine, although follow- 
ing in the wake of original sin, is not sin, as Socialists 
define it, but more frequently than riches is the stepping 
stone to virtue, and the means of mounting to the highest 
sanctity. 


A Historical Error 


Irom a letter received a day or two ago from one of 
our Western readers we learn that Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, the well-known City Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago, recently took to task one of the instructors 
in a high school of that city for affirming that Henry 
VIII was the founder of the Church of England. It is 
also stated that Mrs. Young has issued instructions to 
all the teachers in the Chicago public schools directing 
them to avoid such common errors of history. 

The estimable City Superintendent of the Lake City 
Schools is, we grant, a recognized authority in school 
management and supervision, but we may question her 
right to determine off hand the stand to be taken by 
school teachers within her jurisdiction in reference to 
disputed historical questions. And the question she 
presumes to deal with in this instance is not even a dis- 
puted one,—save in the minds of those few interested 
people who talk about “continuity,” and satisfy their own 
longings by fancying an independent English Church 
antedating the days of Gregory and Augustine, and 
persevering in its independence after the foundation of 
the “Roman Mission.” 

Mrs. Young should remember that so impartial a 
critic as the Protestant Dr. Gairdner, in his historical 
survey of “Lollardy and the Reformation in England,” 
tells us “it was only after an able and despotic King 
(Henry VIII) had proved himself stronger than the 
spiritual power of Rome, that: the people of England 
were divorced from their Roman allegiance.” 


What Ails Boston? 


Evidently a considerable number of educated people 
in intellectual Boston are quite innocent of any knowl- 
edge of French—a defect, however, which in some in- 
stances is not to be deplored. This conclusion is forced 
upon us after having had the misfortune of being com- 
pelled officially to read the program of a “classical” 
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concert recently given in that city, which people have 
always regarded.as being proud of its rigid observ- 
ance of the proprieties. The singer was Maggie Teyte, 
who is described by one who to his extreme disgust was 
unavoidably present, as not only “refined in manner, face 
and action, but also perfectly modest.” Such was not the 
case with her songs, which were all printed on the pro- 
gram for the further enlightenment and delectation of 
the “representative audience.” Five of them were in 
{talian, and not censurable. Ten were in French, by 
various authors, and some of these were as impure, as 
indecent, as nasty and as unclean as any degenerate 
wretch of a writer ever dared to put on paper. 
As these programs were in everyone’s. hands, and 
were carried away to hundreds of homes, the con- 
clusion forces itself on any who reads them—which he 
¢<annot do without asking for divine grace to protect 
him—that this representative audience was either provi- 
dentially incapable of understanding the meaning of the 
words at which they stared, or were hopelessly indif- 
ferent to the grossness which was portrayed with such 
disgusting and reiterated minuteness of detail. To dis- 
tribute such abominations in a public concert hall is an 
insult to every self-respecting man and woman; and 
Anthony Comstock’s Society would have been justified 
in arresting the managers of the affair for corrupting 
public morals. 


Salted Correspondence 


If one may judge from circumstances, the Church of 
England, notwithstanding the comfortable words of the 
Bishop of Bristol, is troubled in the face of Roman 
aggression. The Guardian represents the Church of Eng- 
land pretty fairly, and in the Guardian we find often the 
circumstances that betray the inward trouble. Among 
them is its foreign correspondence, which is almost always 
a virulent attack on Rome as it is. Provided the virulence 
‘be extreme, veracity seems to be of secondary importance 
in the Guardian’s eyes. Let a statement be more or less 
true and the Guardian is satisfied, like the policeman who, 
when asked by the magistrate whether he considered a 
lady in trouble to be virtuous, answered eagerly, “Oh, 
yes! Toa certain extent.” 

Some weeks ago we had something to say about the 
Italian correspondent; now the Guardian’s French corre- 
spondent needs to be attended to. His letter in the num- 
‘ber of February 7 is headed, “The New Pope Worship.” 
Why “new”? The Guardian used to reproach us with it 
‘~aimnder Pius IX. “Our Lord God the Pope,” supposed to 
come from still earlier times, survives in spite of Mr. 
Britten and the Catholic Truth Society. Anyhow, the 
letter has a great deal that has nothing to do with 
the Pope, as, for example, the long first paragraph 
on the difficulties put by the French Government in the 
way of repairing churches, and what Frenchmen are 
doing notwithstanding. There are other things just the 


opposite of “Pope worship,” as the long last paragraph 
of fulsome flattery of Houtin and Loisy and the scandal- 
ously malicious epigram gathered from gossip and 
fathered on Mgr. Duchesne. “When are you coming 
back to Rome?” some one is supposed to have asked him. 
“When Herod is dead,” Mgr. Duchesne is supposed to 
have answered the vague somebody, according to the 
Paris wits, and the Guardian correspondent retails the 
libel gladly. 

Another paragraph reviles Father Fonck, of the Bibli- 
cal Commission, and Cardinal Merry del Val to the ac- 
companiment of more vague gossip concerning what a 
certain Vicar-General said to a certain somebody else, 
which again is very far from “Pope worship.” This at 
last is found in the following paragraph: 


“Much attention has been attracted in France by 
the Allocution in which the Sovereign Pontiff pro- 
claimed that there ought to be ‘no discussion how far 
the strict duty of obedience goes, no search for the 
point where this obligation ceases. There is no 
boundary fixed to the domain in which the head can 
and ought to exercise his will; against his authority 
that of no others differing from him can be set, how- 
ever learned they may be. Whatever their knowl- 
edge may be, they lack holiness, for there can be no 
holiness where there is disagreement from the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ.’ Never did despotism or fanaticism 
pronounce words more outrageous. We have, more- 
over, seen their result, and that without delay. In 
the Semaine Religieuse of Périgueux for December 
ith, 1912, the following remarks appeared in the 
course of an article entitled “The Pope Has Wept’: 
‘The Pope for us is as a Sacrament—that is 
to say, Jesus Incarnate afresh, and living in 
the heart of His Church, to guard and guide 
it; “I am ‘with thee, ~Peter, ,to the end pot 
time.” These are the words of Jesus. A _ sim- 
ilar affirmation, why should they not have the same 
effect as the formula of the Consecration of the 
Eucharist? Therefore, when the Pope weeps, his 
tears are the very tears of Jesus.’ Two or three 
years ago a Jesuit, preaching in Notre Dame (Peére 
Coubé, if my memory is correct), cried, ‘Our Father 
which art at the Vatican, hallowed be thy name, thy 
kingdom come,’ &c. He was quite sincere, and did 
not understand that he was making an idolatrous 
parody of the sublime prayer of the Gospel.” 


Now, notwithstanding the quotation marks, the corre- 
spondent does not quote the Pope’s words. What he has 
is not unlike what the Pope said in his allocution to the 
members of the “Unione Apostolica.” But the substitu- 
tion of the correspondent’s summary for the words of 
the Pontiff is malicious, and the signs of malice are found 
in the changes he has made. Evidently the Pope’s words 
would not have served as an alarm signal. As for the 
words of the Semaine Religieuse, they, too, may have 
been doctored in the translation. If they have not, we 
ask, how do they differ in their essential doctrine from 
the famous passage of Dante the Ghibelline concerning 
Boniface VIII, a Pope whom he did not love, as we love 
Pius X. “In his Vicar I see Christ make a captive. I see 
Him mocked a second time. I see the vinegar and the 
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gall renewed, and between living thieves Him put to 
death.” 

As for Canon Coubé, the correspondent’s memory is 
not correct. He had ceased to be a Jesuit long before two 
or three years ago, and we may doubt whether, Jesuit or 
secular, he ever said what he is made to say until we 
have safer and saner authority than the Guardian’s corre- 
spondent. When a mine does not contain the gold the 
sellers would have it contain, they put some into it 
here and there to deceive buyers. This process is called 
“salting.” It is not thought honest even in the wildest 
western America. 

Sa 

Some say that the Turks are barbarous; others, that 
the Balkan allies are so. Others again, affecting a fine 
impartiality, proclaim it to be a case of six of one to 
half a dozen of the other. However this may be, one 
must admire the delicate courtesy shown by both sides 
in suspending all fighting for a week to allow the news- 
papers to give full pages to the misfortunes of the Scott 
expedition, and the troubles in Mexico. Perhaps, though, 
the real lesson to be learned is, how slender has been the 
foundation of facts upon which have been built up the 
columns of contradictions that have been given us for 
some months as news from the seat of war, or from the 
peace conference. No doubt, Turk and Greek and 
Servian and Bulgarian and Montenegrin are jogging 
along without thought of our daily papers; and, unless 
the United States should intervene in Mexico, now 
that Scott is almost forgotten, pages of Balkan war news 
will be built up again every day, as in the past, upon as 
narrow a basis. Ill natured people may compare the mak- 
ing of a daily paper to the building of an inverted 
pyramid. We will not do so. The newspaper is a fact, 
whatever one may think of its contents: the inverted 
pyramid is an impossibility. 


oe 


A meeting of the Bavarian State League of the Cath- 
olic Women’s Federation of Germany was held February 
19 “to strengthen the spirit of Catholic solidarity and to 
promote the cheerful cooperation of Bavarian women.” 
With the steady growth of the main Federation decentral- 
ization became necessary, and the Bavarian State League 
was formed at Strassburg in December, 1911. It began 
with twenty branch societies and has already doubled this 
number, while twenty-two additional branches are in 
progress of formation. The first step of the great Cath- 
olic Women’s Federation was to secure perfect unity of 
organization. When this object had been attained the 
need of State Leagues became apparent. The present 
extraordinary development of the Bavarian section makes 
plain the wisdom of this procedure. “For Religion, Fam- 
ily and Fatherland!” is the motive inspiring these Catholic 
militants who are seeking to unite rich and poor under the 
banner of the Church for the righting of social conditions 
and the conquest of the world for Christ. 


FISH STORIES FROM UNCLE SAM 


“When Cabot discovered our continent, Europe, including Eng- 
land, was Catholic, and during the fasts of the church, the 
pickled herring of Holland was the principal food,” according 
to Lorenzo Sabine whose “Report on the Principal Fisheries of 
the American Seas” abounds in gossipy: fish lore. The re- 
port, curiously enough, was deemed of sufficient importance to 
be published as part of that very dry document, ‘the Annual Re- 
port on the Finances of 1852, and though printed also as a sepa- 
sate paper, is perhaps lost to the fish-loving world because of 


‘its dull cover, and dry name. Though salted with age, however, 


its contents are as fresh and succulent as that of the cod or mack- 
erel it describes. 

To-day there is hardly a more distinguishing characteristic of 
a Catholic than his substitution of fish for flesh on Fridays and 
certain other prescribed days of the year. Imagine then, how 
deeply rooted was this Catholic practice in the pre-reformation’ 
period, when all the Christian world refrained from flesh meat 
in memory of the Divine Saviour’s sufferings and death! 

Sabine quoting from an old document tells us that the bill 
of fare at the feast given on the marriage of Henry IV. to his 
Queen Joan, of Navarre, at Winchester, in 1403, consisted of 
three courses of flesh and fowl, and three of fish. From another 
document he culls the fact that salt beef, mutton, and fish three- 
fourths of the year, with little or no vegetables, constituted the 


, diet of the retainers and servants of the great Earl of North- 


umberland, so that, as Hume says: “There cannot be anything 
more erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed of the roast 
beef of old England.” As for “my lord and lady” they break- 
fasted on “a quart of beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt fish, 
six red herrings, four white ones, and a dish of sprats.” The 
first dish brought to the table on Easter day was a red herring 
riding away on horseback, that is, set in corn salad in some 
sort of equestrian pose. : 

Nor was this fish eating restricted to the times when England 
was Catholic. It persisted even when the country changed its. 
religion. Business, however, and not piety was then the motive. 
Thus an act was passed by Parliament imposing severe penalties 
on persons eating flesh on fish-days. The punishment for the 
first offense was a fine of ten shillings, ten days’ imprisonment, 
and abstinence from meat during the same time; while for the 
second, these penalties were doubled. The sick and the aged, 
to whom flesh was necessary, were exempted on obtaining lic- 
enses from the ecclesiastical authorities. 

How far the mercenary spirit succeeded the religious spirit of 
the Ages of the Faith, is well explained in another paragraph: 

“It is of interest to remark that the foreign trade of Eng- 
land was then limited to the Flemish towns, and to the fishing 
grounds. To extend commerce by still further encouragement 
to the branch of industry before us, a curious act of Parliament 
was passed in 1563, which provided ‘that as well for the main- 
tenance of shipping, the increase of fishermen and marines, and 
the repairing of port-towns, as for the sparing of the fresh vic- 
tuals of the realm, it shall not be lawful for any one to eat flesh 
on Wednesday and Saturdays, unless under the forfeiture of 
£3 for each offense, excepting in cases of sickness and those of 
special licenses to be obtained.’ For these licenses peers were 
required to pay about six dollars, knights and their wives about 
three dollars, and other persons one dollar and a half; but neither 
peer nor commoner could eat beef on the two prohibited days. 
As will be remembered, this was a sort of transition period in 
religion; and fearing that the act would be considered as popish, 
it was provided that ‘whoever shall, by preaching, teaching, writ- 
ing, or open speech, notify that any eating of fish, or forbearing 
of flesh, mentioned. in this statute, is of necessity for the serving 
of the soul of man, or that it is the service of God otherwise 
than as other politic laws are and be, then such persons shall be 
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punished as spreaders of false news ought to be.’ Such were 
the means adopted to increase “shipping” in the infancy of Eng- 
lish navigation. 

Just as in Catholic times “dispensations” were given. Thus 
we find a Hcense to eat meat on fish days, given by the officials 
of James I. It runs as follows: 

“Whereas Mr. Richard Young, of Okebourne St. George, in 
the countye of Wiltes, Esquire, is a Gent. of good age, subject 
to many sicknesses, diuerse infirmities, and in bodye of a very 
weak constitution, and hath with him in his house, his mother, 
Mris. Ann Young, widowe, a Gent. of great age (above four 
score) very sicklye, feeble, and subject to diuerse maladies, and 
having others in his house sicke, and have long bine, to whom 
fish, by reason ‘of their age, sicknesses and diuerse infirmities, 
is judged by the skilful (as I am informed) to be very hurtful to 
their bodies, and likelye to breede and bring diuerse diseases and 
sicknesses upon them: They therefore have requested me, theire 
minister, the promises considered to give and grant them license, 
this time of Lent, to eat flesh for the better avoidinge of sick- 
nesses and diseases which by their absteyning from flesh, might 
growe upon them: Know ye, therefore, that I Adam Blythe, Mr. 
of Arts and of Okebourne aforesaid . have given and 
granted . . . .. leave, power, and license . . . to dress or cause 
to be dressed, for them to eate, flesh this time of Lent nowe 
following, prohibitinge neuer the less and by this grant forbid- 
ding them, all manner of shamble meates whatsoever. . . . ffebru- 
ary this xiiithe, 1618.” M. PELLEN. 


LITERATURE 
The Four Men. By Hiatre Bettoc. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 
The Crock of Gold. By James SrepHens. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 


“The Four Men” is'a record of the words and deeds of a 
traveler, a sailor, a poet and the author, who, meeting casu- 
ally, traverse together their native county of Sussex in the 
direction of home, drawn by the matured affection that is 
attached to unchangeable things. As they walk or rest they 
discuss volubly, in haphazard, whimsical fashion, life and 
death, politics, poetry and pigs, the best and the worst thing 
in the world, law, nature, inns, scenery, fairies, philosophy, 
and, with much iteration, ale, port and cheese. They sing 
rollicking songs, compose good and bad verse, and tell 
lengthy tales on the slightest provocation. Underlying a 
seeming recklessness there is an undertone of seriousness 
which makes the book, despite a few extravagances, emi- 
nently worth while. The three days’ journey ends on “The 
Day of the Dead,” and the end of Life’s journey is glimpsed 
beyond; but the man who loves and serves the land and 
home that nurtured him “has outflanked Death in a way. He 
does not die that can bequeath some influence to the land 
he knows.” The book is well bound and printed and quaintly 
illustrated. 

The “Crock of Gold” discusses the same themes as “The 
Four Men,” to which it has a striking if only superficial re- 
semblance. It is also whimsical in form and serious in pur- 
pose; there is much journeying, during which, and also before 
and after, there is a constant flow of heterogeneous, arbitrary 
philosophizing intermingled with humor of a kind; and the 
writer is likewise a skilled and experienced craftsman. But 
here the resemblance ends. Mr. Belloc’s humor is straight- 
forward and healthy; being sure of his own mind and having 
a satisfying solution for the problems of life, his philosophical 
edifice is solid, if fantastically decked, and he knows how to 
play in and around it without breaking its pillars or its win- 
dows. He never touches anything unclean. Mr. Stephens 
has gathered together the rags and tags of false philosophies, 


and under the thin disguise of an Irish fairy tale has con- 
structed a clever crazy quilt, in which he has slyly inter- 
woven the mottoes of a pagan cult. His symbols and alle- 
gories, of which he is prodigal, are prettily constructed, but 
disclose, when the veil is lifted, sensualism and unbelief. 
The writer’s animus and purpose are fully revealed in the last 
chapter, when the fairy clans—the pre-Christian people of 
Ireland—‘took the Philosopher from his prison; even the 
Intellect of Man they took from. the hands of the doctors 
and lawyers, from the sly priests, and returned danc- 
ing and singing to the country of the gods.” The book has 
beauty of phrase but lacks solidity of substance. Like the 
crocks of gold which fairies deliver to mortals, this printed 
“Crock” is found, when examined, to contain but dead leaves 
glittering in the moonlight. M. K. 


Loretto Centennial Discourses, 1812-1912. 
Herder. 75 cents. 

This is a collection of sermons and addresses delivered last 
spring to commemorate the centenary of the Lorettine Con- 
gregation of Kentucky. To those who have read with in- 
terest Anna C. Minogue’s fascinating book, ‘Loretto, Annals 
of a Century,” published by the America Press, this little 
volume should also appeal. The Archbishop of St. Louis 
writes the introduction, Edwin Drury tells the story of the 
Centennial Celebration, the Foundation Day sermon of the 
Bishcp of Louisville is given, and then follow discourses by 
the Rev. Celestine Brey, A.M.,S.T.B., Very Rev. M. S. Ryan, 
C.M., D.D., Very Rev. James T. Walsh, LL.Ds Rev. Henry 
Shepherd Spalding, S.J., Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., the 
Hon, Edward J. McDermott, Lieutenant Governor of Ken- 
tucky, Rev. Philip Birk, C.P., Rev. J. B. O’Connor, O.P., and 
Rev. Mark Moeslein, C.P., who view from different angles 
the history of the rise, progress and achievements of this 
American Congregation of Sisters. 

* 

Their Choice. A novel. By Henrtetta DANA SKINNER. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.00. 

Here is a good love-story from the pen of a practiced 
writer. “Their Choice” is the husband that two little “dream 
children” selected for a fair Boston spinster of thirty-five, 
who tells us the progress of the courtship herself in a sort of 
diary. After rejecting in earlier years several suitors, she had 
decided she was now too old to marry, when she chanced to 
meet at Scheveningen, Holland, a widowed Austrian noble- 
man, Herr Daun, and his handsome son Klemens. The lady 
was soon in great perplexity as to which of the two she 
would prefer as a husband. The Altgraf was perhaps too 
old, but then his son was too young. The latter, moreover, 
was said to be dissipated, for he was seen coming home one 
morning at 5 o’clock hardly able to hold up his head. That had a 
bad look, no question. But the noble fellow, as it transpired, 
had actually been keeping a night watch before the Blessed 
Sacrament during the Forty Hours, and as the “dream chil- 
dren” made it clear, too, that he was “Their Choice,” the 
spinster capitulated forthwith to Klemens, who turns out to 
be thirty-five’ also. The atmosphere of this novel is Catholic, 
its characters are cleverly drawn, and its pages are full of 
shrewd wit and delicate humor. In the text, however, there 
are some regrettable typographical errors. That “famous 
Irish writer” must have said, “The tragedy of age is not that 
we are old, but that we were young,” not “are young.” 


Stale outsembe 


Stanmore Hall and Its Inmates. By the author of “Mére 
Gilette,” etc. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 

Those who like a controversial work to be interrupted now 
and then by the, progress of an interesting romance, and 


those who are not averse to having a well-told love story 
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halted here and there, while the heroine examines the re- 
spective claims of Anglicanism and Catholicism, will enjoy 
“Stanmore Hall and Its Inmates.” “Georgie” Rice is a Ritu- 
alist maiden who falls into the toils of some amiable 
“Romans”—Gerald Stanmore she finds particularly amiable 
—vanquishes in argument a Protestant vicar or two, and then 
becomes a real Catholic. The author exposes effectually the 
weakness of the “continuity theory’ and gives besides a 
charming picture of an English Catholic family, the scenes 
in which Dorothy and “Ronny” figure being particularly 
good. 


« 


Help from the Sanctuary. Devotional Papers on the Blessed 


Sacrament. By the Rev. Jesse Bretr, L.Th., Chaplain of All 
Saints Hospital, Eastbourne. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.25. 


The most remarkable characteristic of this book is the fact 
that its author is an Anglican minister, for there is little in 
the work that a Catholic priest could not have written. A 
chance word here, a slight omission there, a certain cautious 
reserve on-some subjects, are the only marks the volume bears 
of its heterodox origin. 

Instead of “Mass” we read for example of “every Eucharist” 
and of “assisting at the Holy Eucharist,” though the words 
“Holy Sacrifice’ are also used; a sermon on “Our Lady S. 
Mary,” was evidently preached on the feast of her “falling 
asleep”; and the only kind of unity that the Rev. Mr. Brett 
mentions as a note of the Church seems to be merely a litur- 
gical unity. About the unity that follows from sameness of doc- 
trine and from submission to one head he is discreetly silent. 
He writes like a Catholic, however, on the Real Presence, on 


the effects of Holy Communion, and on the advantages of re- 


ceiving often. Catholic saints are frequently cited or alluded 
to, and on “the counsel of a medieval writer,” the author has 
based a good chapter, “Of Spiritual Communjon.” This may 
prove to be the most useful portion of his book. For if the 
Rev. Mr. Brett’s flock, whenever they “receive” will just fol- 
low his suggestions on how to make a spiritual Communion 
many of them may win the grace of becoming genuine Cath- 
olics at last. W. D. 


“La Soberania del Pueblo” (Razon y Fé, Madrid,) is a clever 
criticism by the Dominican Father Alvarado (“The Philosopher 
Rancio”) of the theory styled by revolutionists “the Sovereignty 
of the People”; which is often anything but the sovereignty of 
the people, and frequently becomes a tyranny worse and far 
stronger than is possible even to the most absolute monarch. 
The essay is edited by Padre José M. March, S.J. 


William Ainsworth Gordon is supposed to be a boy of ten 
who grew “tired of books written about nature and animals 
and Indians and fairies,” so he decided to compose an auto- 
biographical work, illustrated by the author, and call it from 
the initials of his name, “W. A. G.’s Tale.” Margaret Turn- 
bull has kindly “edited” the MS., and the Houghton-Mifflin 
Comp iny are now selling the memoirs for a dollar. William 
relates his adventures in a way to interest other little boys 
and their elders too. 


To satirize snobbery is the purpose of “In the Service of 
the King,’ by Genevieve Irons, a sixty-cent book which 
Herder publishes. Half a dozen young ladies undertake to 
get up an entertainment for the poor, but meet with little 
encouragement from the social leader of the village. More 
action and less dialogue would improve the book. 


Cardinal Richelieu, when weary with the cares of state, 
used to. unbend his mind, the story goes, by watching the 


gambols and friskings of a basket of unsophisticated kittens 
which were kept in his study. Influenced perhaps by this 
tradition, the new President of France has chosen to assist 
him in the government of the country a highly gifted cat, in 
whose praises, according to the New York Times, M. Poin- 
caré is most profuse. 

“He has a perfect sense of humor,” says the great man, 
“and knows exactly the value of a well-timed joke. His tact 
is wonderful: He can end a difficult situation in the most 
graceful and natural manner. He jumps all over me 
and all over the room with every comic antic possible. Think 
of it! It is impossible to resist him. You are simply dis- 
armed and conquered.” 


In “Child of Storm’ (Longmans, Green & Co., $1.35) Sir 
Rider Haggard has added another volume to his Allan Qua- 
termain cycle. Though the hero is here relating the ad- 
ventures of his early manhood, years before his journey to 
“Ring Solomon’s Mines,” some of the hunting and fighting 
scenes are reminiscent of the author’s former books. The 
setting of this story is South Africa about 1856, and some of 
the characters introduced are historical. The central figure 
of the romance is Mameena, a young Zulu belle, who is a 
trouble-breeder wherever she goes, to whom modesty is an 
unknown virtue, and whose villainy becomes intolerable even 
to her own people. Yet the author tries to make her amiable 
withal. which is bad art and worse ethics. 


The Bookman of February furnishes a good skit by Andrew 
Lang on the absurdity of pantheistic philosophy. Some one had 
shown him Emerson’s “Brahma” which begins thus: 

“Tf the red slayer thinks he slays 

Or the slain thinks he’s slain 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and turn and pass along.” 


With an expression of contempt for Emerson whom he des- 
pised, Lang reeled of the following: 
“If the wild bowler thinks he bowls, 
Or if the batsman thinks he’s bowled, 
They know not, poor misguided souls 
~ They, too, shall perish unconsoled. 
I am_the batsman and the bat, 
[tam the bowler and the ball, 
The umpire, the pavilion cat, 
The roller, pitch and stumps and all.” 


“Gordon Grandfield,” by the Rev. J. J. Kennedy, and “Co- 
rinne of Corrall’s Bluff,’ by Marion Miller Knowles, are two 
Catholic novels by Australian authors which come to us 
from the publishing house of W. P. Linehan, Little Collins 
street, Melbourne. The first is the tale of a Modernist whom 
Father O’Moore leads back to orthodoxy by means of good 
arguments and whom the fair Ethna O’Donohue then mar- 
ries. The author is an enthusiastic Gaelic Leaguer, expresses 
freely his contempt for the tuft-hunting race of “Shoneens,” 
and writes some interesting reminiscences of “All Hallows,” 
to whose alumni the story is affectionately dedicated. “Co- 
rinne of Corrall’s Bluff” is a sea-loving lass of French parent- 
age who has three suitors at her feet. But Hugh, though a 
baronet, is conveniently drowned, and Jim goes away, leav- 
ing a clear field for Larry, who of course rises to the occasion 
perfectly. 


Lieutenant Wagner correspondent of the Vienna Reichspest, 
the only representative of the press who sent reports from the 
Bulgarian army and whose accounts of the various battles were 
held by some to be untrue, has written a book in which he 
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explains how he did it. At first he was commissioned to ac- 
company the other newspaper correspondents to the city of 
Mustapha Pasha. He obeyed but escaped from that place and 
reached the country outside of Adrianople, where he witnessed 
the artillery battle between the allies and the Turks. From 
there he made his way to Sofia and told the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister what he had done. His knowledge of the language of 
the country and his previous relations with the official circles 
in Bulgaria made it easy for him to remain, in spite of the fact 
_ that certain newspaper rivals had spread the report that he was 
a Turkish spy. From Sofia he sent his reports to the press. 
His accounts were of the greatest value because he enjoyed the 
confidence of the Bulgarian Prime Minister, and was quite 
close to the most stirring events of the war. 


We have been taken to task by the Messrs. Washbourne & Co., 
the publishers of “The Love Story of Gaynor Dace,” for our 
strictures on that novel, and they call attention to the favorable 
reviews of it in other Catholic papers. We are dispensed from 
considering this divergence of opinion by a phrase in the letter of 
the Messrs. Washbourne themselves, which is before us. They 
tell us that: “The book is not intended for convent scholars; tts 
very title prohibits that.” Precisely. But it happens that there 
are other consciences just as precious as that of “convent schol- 
ars’; and as one of the reviewers judged that “it ought to be 
in every Catholic home,’ we might add that there are many maids 
and matrons in thousands of Catholic homes to whom we would 
not and should not like to commend the book. Our reason is 
that whereas there are many ways in which the overcoming 
of a temptation may be described, in this instance the author of 
the book has not been judicious. . 


The new edition of Volume I. of the “Pioneer Priests” “Among 
the Iroquois” by the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., is now ready for 
delivery. It contains 342 pages with Index, and has 20 full 
page illustrations. 
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MUSIC 
What is Good Church Music? 


That Catholics are not alone in their effort to create a more 
sound public taste in the matter of Sacred Music is once more 
demonstrated by the following phrases quoted from a recent 
address by William A. Spalding, Assistant Professor of Music 


in Harvard University. A Catholic could be even more definite 
than Mr. Spalding in his description of the true function of 
Church Music, as in the Catholic Church music is an intrinsic 
part of the liturgy and has a closer relation to the service than 
in any of the Protestant denominations. The opinion of Mr. 
Spalding is perhaps all the more significant on this account, and 
it emanates from a centre of culture which will not be suspected 
of being influenced by Papal Encyclicals. 

“There is at present a great deal of discussion as to the na- 
ture and function of church music,” says Mr. Spalding, “and a 
great deal of discontent, both on the part of ministers and of 
the churchgoing public, with the style of music found in most 
of the churches of every denomination. The criticism, how- 
ever, so far, has been chiefly destructive and little change for 
the better is likely to take place until there is a more intelligent 
consensus as to just what church music really is and what its 
place should be in connection with worship. . 

“Just what is good church music? In this matter there is an 
abundance of confused and reckless opinions. While it is true 
that all music which is a vital and sincere expression of the 
imagination and shows good workmanship is great music, and 
hence sacred, none the less much of it when introduced into our 
churches is a right thing in the wrong place. Certainly church 
music which is and which sounds just like the music of every 
day is condemned by one of the worst indictments which can be 
brought against any form of art, namely, that of incongruity. 

“Far too much modern so-called church music is based en- 
tirely on dance rhythms, and the whole harmonic basis and 
structure is that which we associate with hunting songs, with 
barcaroles, serenades, waltzes, lullabys or even drinking songs. 
How such music can be expected to stimulate the worshipper to 
ideal considerations of human existence and the real meaning 
of the mysteries of this and of the other world it is difficult to 
understand. The object of secular music is to excite. The ob- 
ject of sacred music should be to elevate. The best church music 
in the world was written for and has been rendered by men’s 
voices, and consequently the mixed quartet is coming to be less 
and less in favor. ; 

“In these days of fierce discussion as to the alleged failure 
of the churches to hold their.congregations, J myself am con- 
vinced that any church which institutes a really noble type of 
church music—and there is a large amount of it in existence, 
both that of the great Italian masters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and of the Protestant German composers— 
will be availing itself of a most vital form of appeal to the 
higher sensibilities of congregations and of worshippers who far 
too often at present are seen to be in a state of lethargy or open 
hostility.” Tees 


EDUCATION 


Reaction Towards the Classics—Classes for Defective 
Children. 


Complaints of poor results in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages are growing common enough to suggest signs of a re- 
action from the modern trend towards their use instead of the 
ancient classics. Most noteworthy is the tone of disquietude 
apparent in recent writings of Frenchmen. It is not- long since, 
we recall, that the classics were ostentatiously relegated to the 
background in the colleges of France. Many saw in the step a 
characteristic attempt on the part of the anti-clericals to hamper 
the work done in the old religious schools in which classical 
training flourished because considered to be best as a bracing 
exercise of the mind and a discipline for reasoning powers. 
Whatever may have been the motive prompting the step the re- 
results appear to be far from satisfactory. 

Writing a short while ago in the Revue des Langues Vivanis 
an official examiner for the degree of Bachelor of Letters in the 
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Gallic Republic tells of his experience in going over candidates’ 
papers and essays offered in German. With rare exceptions he 
found the work “lamentable,” and “the progress achieved is 
insignificant, puerile, or, in fact non-existent.” The teachers are 
not lacking in ability nor zeal to use every known device to 
arouse the interest and to spur the industry of their pupils. Yet 
we are told, in an interesting comment on the situation which 
appeared in the editorial column of the New York Evening Post 
a month ago “some of them sadly report that even the most 
varied and seductive instruction in modern tongues is no more 
attractive to the mind of youth than was the dreary grinding 
away at the Greek verb. Indeed the Journal des Débats thinks 
that there are some signs in the French schools of a reaction 
toward the classics.” 

By a singular coincidence like indications have cropped out in 
England. During the meeting of the Teachers’ Parliament held 
in the London University during the Christmas holidays last 
year, the principal of the Bedford College for Women, London, 
expressed the opinion “that the study of modern languages, even 
with medieval thrown in had not proved equal to that of the 
classics in producing a scholarly habit of mind.’ The defect, 
the speaker thought, might be due to the teaching rather than 
to the subject itself, in which belief there is a departure from the 
French view. “Possibly,” it was added, “there was a conflict be- 
tween academic and ‘utilitarian aims which did not exist in the 
teaching of classics and history.” 

How valuable the discipline of the old time classics is held to 
be by educationists in that land can be understood from the ad- 
dress of Dr. H. M. Butler to the Classical Association, which 
met at Sheffield during the week preceding the gathering of the 
Teachers’ Parliament in London. Dr. Butler, formerly head- 
master of Harrow School and now head of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is president of the body he addressed, and he declared 
“the old time style of teaching the classics, even including the 
practice of versification, to be an admirable and priceless train- 
ing which it would be at once a calamity and a folly to destroy.” 
Even for those who would in no circumstances be able to learn 
the original languages Dr. Butler would prescribe the study of 
English translations “as a precious, if not perfect, equivalent of 
the treasures which classical scholars had secured.” | 

To be sure in this matter, as in so many other phases of educa- 
tional planning to-day, the dispute ranges about the vexed topics 
of the idea of the “immediately useful’ and the idea of “mental 
enrichment and strengthening.” We cordially agree with the 
thought admirably expressed in the Evening Post article before 
referred to: “This at least appears to come out of the whole dis- 
pute—namely, that if we think of the study of language not 
merely as the search for a tool, but the striving for a bracing 
exercise of the mind and a discipline for the perception and rea- 
soning powers, the classical courses, by dint of the very perfec- 
tion of method to which centuries had brought them, offer a 
robuster training than can be got by the ordinary boy out of any 
modern grammar.” 


An interesting section of the Harris Committee report is that 
made public February 7 and dealing with the question of de- 
fective children in the New York schools. This feature of the 
school inquiry committee had been entrusted to Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard, director of the department of psychological research in 
the New Jersey Training School for Defectives at Vineland, 
N. J. He finds there are 15,000 of such children, or two per 
cent. of the enrollment of the city schools, in attendance at the 
public schools. In his investigation he visited 125 of the 134 
ungraded classes and while recommending among other needed 
changes a new system of supervision and better medical examina- 
tion, Dr. Goddard makes this excellent practical suggestion: 
“For many of these children the very best thing is to go to work 
where they can be trained by their fathers or mothers or by per- 


sons who are willing to take charge of them and sce that they 
are trained to do some sort of work; and as this is the only 
thing they can ever do and the best thing for them, it is folly 
to keep them in school a year or two after they are ready for 
that work.” 

This expert in his report makes an admission which, in view 
of this sensible suggestion, will, one may hope, cause certain 
modern proponents of compulsory school training for all chil- 
dren up to the age of 16 to open their eyes to the unreasonable- 
ness of the attempt to force incapable children through useless 
years of schooling. He declares that three things interfere with 
caring adequately for the defective child: “the grade teacher is 
unable properly to decide the mentality of the child; the pride 
of the teacher and principal in the school leads to concealment 
of facts as to such children; and mental defectiveness is often 
complicated with physical defect.” And he illustrates the folly 
of certain present day methods when he tells us of finding feeble- 
minded children even in high school. The explanation vouch- 
safed him by the teacher in charge was naive enough: “They 
are not allowed to stay more than two years in any one grade” 
(presumably because of the system rigidly ruling the schools), 
“and so they are promoted whether they are fit or not, and in 
that way get into high school.” A pretty concession truly re- 
garding “the reformed and revivified schools” Professor. Meeker 
praised so extravagantly in his Washington address of a few 
weeks ago. 


May it not be true that educationists of to-day are a bit un- 
wise in their efforts looking to these so-called defective children? 
It is well, to be sure, not to neglect amply to provide for them, 
but is it well to endeavor to make that provision reach out pre- 
cisely in the direction of added school training? There is a deal 
of the world’s experience in those words of Dr. Goddard: “For 
many of these children the very best thing is to go to work 
where they can be trained by their fathers or mothers or by 
persons who are willing to take charge of them and see that 
they are trained to do some sort of work.” We confess a dis- 
position, as far at least as educational helpfulness is concerned, 
to mistrust the prudence of adding to the already overcrowded 
public school system the burden of the care of these unfortun- 
ates. They are not, as Dr. Goddard’s report expressly affirms 
“proper candidates for such education as the public school is now 
able to give.” Book work, he adds, is practically useless for them, 
and their training should--be wholly manual and vocational. 
Whether the expense of fitting up and supporting the depart- 
ment schools which would of necessity have to be established in 


.organizing a proper agency to do the work is one which the 


State’s province in matters educational justifies, is quite another 
question. At least the public school as understood among us is 
not the place in which to make the effort. Meat Ones 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons contributes to the Boston 
Transcript of Feb. 19 an article on self-government of the 
Philippines in which he says :— 

“T am irrevocably opposed to any proposal that would com- 
mit this nation to a scuttle policy in the Philippine Islands, 
to-day, to-morrow or at any fixed time in the future, and I 
say this wholly in the interest of the social, material and 
moral advancement of the people of the United States, of 
whom I am proud to be a fellow citizen, no less than of the 
Filipinos themselves. 

“In my opinion the wisest step would be for the President, 
in his wisdom and discretion, to select a commission of dis- 
creet and observant patriotic citizens to visit various portions 
of the Islands. Thus would they be enabled to form their 
judgment upon observations made at first hand as to the time 
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when the Filipinos may have the ability and education to 
assume a larger measure of self-government than this nation 
is warranted by conditions to-day in promising them. 

<To hold, out a promise to them that we could not keep 
would be no less dishonorable than to shirk our obligation 
toward them. 

“I have no patience with the argument that the Philippine 
Islands are the source of an annual deficit to the country. 
Even were it true, the fact would not warrant a cowardly 
abandonment of the clear and accepted duty of the American 
people toward the Filipinos. Surely as a nation we owe that 
much to the world and to ourselves, we owe it to the cause 
of peace and good order the world over. 

“Now that the United States, through a considerable period 
of years, has with patience and a firm and steady purpose 
assumed the responsibility before the world of administering 
the affairs of the Philippine Islands, I am very firmly of the 
belief that it would be a national dishonor, harmful to all 
concerned, for this Government to surrender the Filipinos to 
the tender mercies of some neighboring power or to turn 
them adrift wholly unprepared to face the future as an inde- 
pendent people.” 


SOCIOLOGY 
How to Measure the Working Day 


The coal miners of Cumberland, Vancouver Island, know what 
they want and are not afraid to ask for it. They have been on 
strike for some months and propose to go back to work on a 
five day week, a six hour day, and an increase of pay in inverse 
proportion to the reduction of time. Their demands seem exces- 
sive. But Syndicalism is strong among them; and one may pre- 
sume, without transgressing the bounds of charity, that their 
terms are a virtual notification to the mine owners to get ready 
to turn the works over to the workers. The consideration of 
them, however, raises the question: how long should a man 
work? 

It is easy enough to fix a limit which no workman should 
pass; but to fix the number of working hours for all workmen, 
is quite another thing. It would be absurd to say that the gate- 
keeper at a railway crossing and the elevator boy in a hotel 
should work no longer than the miner, or that the teamster 
should have the same hours as the stevedore. Moreover in trades 
of the same nature are found differences that should bring about 
differences in the hours of work. The miner in the lower levels 
has more trying work often than his fellow workman in the 
upper levels; and both work harder than many engaged at the 
mouth of the pit. The work of the fireman of an ordinary house- 
heating boiler is child’s play in comparison to that of the stoker 
of an Atlantic express steamer, and the cabinet maker in a com- 
fortable shop has an easy time compared to the building car- 
penter exposed to the changes of weather. It might be sug- 
gested that instead of a standard of time, a standard of work in 
pound-foot-minute units might be taken for the day’s labor. 
But this would have all the difficulties arising from accidental 
circumstances, such as differences of temperature, change of 
weather, etc. It would ignore the fact that a fixed number of 
units compressed within five or six hours would be much more 
exhausting than the same number spread out over eight or ten; 
and, besides, a number of trades, teaming for instance, could 
not measure their work by such a unit. Some coal miners’ 
unions have attempted to measure the day’s work by the quan- 
tity of coal extracted; but so many conditions have to be taken 
into account, the thickness of the seam, the method of mining, 
the depth of the mine, and so on, that the attempt seems likely 
to prove impracticable. 

The solution of the question must be a moral one, not a physi- 
cal only. We said that it is easy to fix a limit of time which no 
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workman should be called on to pass, because as Leo XIII re- 
minds us in his encyclical on the condition of the working 
classes, the worker is a man, with a man’s destiny, a man’s es- 
sential obligation, to praise, revere and serve God, and thus to 
save his soul, a man’s rights, a man’s obligations to himself and 
his family, a man’s physique, weakening as years go by, yet de- 
manding to be provided for against, not only the inevitable decay 
of age, but also the excessive toil which would bring on that 
decay prematurely. In a word, the worker must go to his daily 
toil a man in the full sense of the term: he must come from it 
equally a man, not a worn out machine, a tired man, if you will, 
but not so tired as to be unable to discharge his higher human 
duties, recovering himself after a brief rest so as to give him- 
self to these with a man’s energies. His work is a condition 
of his existence, it is a means to attain the end of that existence; 
but it is the very lowest in its nature among all the means he 
must use. He works that he and his may have food and cloth- 
ing and shelter. They have these so that they may give them- 
selves to the higher things of the higher life, which will ensure 
the highest of all, the immortal life of glory. Labor, then, is in 
itself a means to attain man’s last end, but it serves this only 
indirectly. In the duly subordinated and coordinated links in the 
long chain of means God gives man to work out his eternal 
destiny it is directly only a means to attain another means which 
in its turn serves another means until the end is gained. 

If workers and employers understood this and practised it, 
the regulation of the hours of labor would be easy enough. 
Neither would defraud the other. The employer would not seek 
to overburden the man; the workman would see that it is to his 
advantage, morally and spiritually, to give all the work possible 
having a due regard to his other duties. Now the contrary is 
the case. The employer says: “What is the use of shortening 
hours when we see the workman using his leisure for idle self 
indulgence on which he squanders the increased pay he has ex- 
tracted from my purse? I am paying high wages, and saloons, 
cigar stands, pool rooms and so on, are getting the benefit. As 
wages increase, these things multiply. For one man who gives 
his family the advantage of his increased wages, five squander 
it in such places.” The worker looks upon his employer as his 
natural enemy. Whatever he gets out of him is so much gain, 
not only for himself but for his class. If he does spend a 
couple of hours in idling and dissipating his earnings, he has 
gained a victory for labor by shortening the time of work. So 
long as this spirit lasts, there can be no satisfactory settlement 
of the question of the length of a day’s work. Leo XIII tells 
the workman, that frugal comfort is what he has a right to de- 
mand, and if he will use frugality he will soon find himself en- 
joying the comfort, and gaining for himself and his fellows a 
position as far stronger than that which mere trade organizations 


can give, as the physical joined with the moral exceeds the 


physical only. TR Yc 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


It has been formally announced from the Papal Delegation 
at Ottawa that the consistorial Congregation has created a new 
diocese for Southern Alberta, with its See at Calgary. 


Bishop Schinner, who resigned his See of Superior, Wis., 
owing to ill health, states in a letter to the priests of the 
diocese that he will act as administrator until the new bishop 


is appointed. 


At Santa Clara University, Cal., on Feb. 2, the Rev. Antony 
Cichi, S.J., celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his en- 
trance into the Society of Jesus. The venerable priest was 


able to say the Mass of the commemoration. An appropriate 


sermon was preached by Father Sasia, S.J. Father Cichi was 
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born in 1824, entered the Society of Jesus in 1843, and made 
his solemn profession in 1862. He held the chair of advanced 
‘chemistry at Santa Clara University for more than forty years. 


The report for the year 1912 of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine connected with St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburg, Pa., 
shows the happy results attained by the zealous cooperation of 
its members. If space permitted we should gladly print the 
entire report. One of the objects of the Confraternity is to 
bring into the Sunday school all the children of the parish of 
school age. This has now been accomplished and. there are 
in regular attendance 670 pupils under the care of 26 teachers. 


In addition there are 4 teachers for 25 pupils from the School’ 


for the Blind; three teachers for 13 inmates of the Hospital for 
Crippled Children, and one for 40 adult Deaf Mutes. Once a 
week a Catechism Class is held for the instruction of Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics in Christian Doctrine. The average at- 
_ttendance is 20 persons, one half that number being non-Catholics. 
Besides this class for general instruction, non-Catholic adults 
who are unable to attend the public explanations of the Cate- 
‘chism are instructed in private by members of the Confraternity. 
These private instructions have resulted in the conversion of 
19 persons in the Cathedral parish during the past year. Many 
other interesting details are given in the report, particularly 
‘those regarding the Sunday School Library, and the circulation 
of good literature. A most important work which is included 
among the objects of the Confraternity is the training of 
teachers in the best methods of imparting a correct knowledge 
of Christian doctrine. A class for this purpose is held every 
week, conducted by the Rev. E. P. Griffin and other priests of 
tthe diocese. The average attendance is about 100. 


SCIENCE 


In his report to Secretary Fisher, Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, 
‘director of the United States Bureau of Mines, fixes the toll 
of one miner’s life on each 183,000 tons of coal unearthed. 
These figures are for the year 1911. As compared with those 
of the preceding years a marked decrease is noted and this is 
attributed to the federal government’s work in the mining field. 
Tt is also stated that the death rate in metal mines of the coun- 
try is nearly as high as the above, averaging more than three 
men per thousand employed. The report strongly advises that 
the health conditions in and about mines be investigated, as 
preliminary inquiries have shown the prevalence of tuberculosis 
and the presence of the hookworm disease in several different 
localities of the States. 


Two German chemists, Liebreich and Spitzer, have found 
from tests that a single application of paint is more efficient 
for the protection of iron against rust than are several coats. 
The explanation they offer for this somewhat surprising ob- 
servation, is that a single coat is more elastic and less liable to 
scaling or cracking than a double coat, and thus affords more 
satisfactory protection from atmospheric influences. 

F, Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, pastor of the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, New Rochelle, N. Y., died, on Feb. iG Cbs 
heart disease. He was born im Brooklyn fifty-three years ago, 
and after graduating at St. John’s College, Fordham, went to 
the American College, Rome, where he was ordained priest 
twenty-eight years ago. On his return to New York he was 
assigned to a curacy in St. Stephen’s, and later became rector 
of the Church of the Transfiguration in Mott Street, where 
he made a great success as a worker among the many Chinese 


and Italians living in that section. He has been rector of the 
New Rochelle parish for the last ten years. . 


Rev. John J. Morris, pastor of the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Port Jervis, New York, died at the rectory 
on Feb. 16. He was 53 years of age and graduated at Man- 
hattan College in 1883. Previous to his appointment as pastor 
at Port Jervis he was stationed for several years as an assist- 
ant at St. Joseph’s, Sixth avenue and Washington Place, New 
Worle: 


News despatches of February 17 chronicled the death of Rev. 
Benedict J. Masselis which occurred the day before at the 
University of Detroit, in Detroit, Mich. The deceased Priest 
was one of the oldest Jesuits in the country if not of the world. 
He was born in Belgium, March 17, 1820, and last October had 
celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his entrance into the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 

The meagre details regarding Father Masselis mentioned in 
the newspapers. will awaken in the minds of readers of an older 
generation the memory of a life story that deserves ampler 
space. The veteran Jesuit played a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the Church in the Middle West as early as the 
late 50’s of last century. Shortly after his ordination to the priest- 
hood Father Masselis was named associate of Father Damen, the 
eloquent missioner, whose labors in that field were crowned with 
such notable success in the late 50’s, the 60’s and 70’s. As Father 
Damen’s companion Father Masselis did remarkable missionary 
work throughout the Middle West; and old timers here in the 
East will scarcely need to be reminded of their strenuous labors 
in this section as well. 

He was Father Damen’s associate too in building the great 
Holy Family parish in Chicago, one time claimed; to be the 
largest Catholic community in this country. After being re- 
lieved from the strain'of mission work Father Masselis con- 
tinued to serve on the parochial force of that Church until the 
infirmities of age forced him to retire from active toil. The 
last twelve years of his devoted life were spent in Detroit, where 
though nominally in retirement, he continued to the end eagerly 
to labor in the small duties entrusted to him. 


The-Right Rev. John Joseph Hogan, Bishop of Kansas City, 
Mo., died of pneumonia, on February 21, at the age of 84. 
Bishop Hogan was also the first Catholic Bishop of St. Joseph, 
Mo. He was born near Limerick, Ireland, on May 10, 1829 and 
came to America in 1848. After a four years’ course in the 
seminary at St. Louis, he was ordained a priest on April 10, 
1852. His first charges were in Old Mines and Potosi, Mo., 
and in 1854 he was transferred to St. Louis to organize the 
parish of St. Michael. Here he built a church which was then 
considered one of the finest in the city. This done he asked 
for missionary work in a new field, and Archbishop Kenrick 
sent him into Northwest Missouri. Success crowned his zealous 
efforts. He then turned his attention to Southern Missouri, 
but the settlers did not respond as had those of the north and 
he found progress slow. After the Civil War, however, the 
diocese of St. Joseph was founded, and in 1868 Father Hogan 
was selected as its head. He was consecrated Bishop in the 
Cathedral of St. Louis by Archpishop Kenrick, assisted by 
Bishop Miége and Bishop Feehan, of Nashville. On September 
10, 1880, when the diocese of Kansas City was created, he was 
transferred to that city when he built the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Both in years and in service as a priest, 
Bishop Hogan was the oldest prelate in the country. Cardinal 
Gibbons was consecrated a bishop on August 16, 1868, and 
Bishop Hogan about a month later, though the ordination of 
the latter to the priesthood took place in 1852 and that of his 
Eminence more than nine years later. , 
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CHRONICLE 


Mr. Taft Urges a Budget System.—In a special mes- 
sage to Congress, President Taft urged the adoption of 
the budget system of government finances, and suggested 
that Congress should appoint a regular budget commit- 
tee, through which all demands for money should pass 
before taking the definite form of an appropriation bill. 
The United States, the President wrote, is the only great 
country without the budget system; “not only have we 
been without adequate information, but as a result this 
great institution, with its multiplied activities and with 
expenditures that within the last 125 years have mounted 
up, from less than three millions to more than one thou- 
sand million dollars each year, may be said to be without 
a plan or program.” The budget system, the President 
points out, would be a means of placing before Congress 
a definite statement and proposal; a means of allowing 
Congress to determine the gross amounts to be allotted 
before it begins appropriating for each department of 
the Government’s business; because it would furnish 
Congress with ready reference to reports and detailed 
records of account. Besides it would produce an ade- 
quate organization for classifying information to be 
used in telling the country what has been done, and of 
the Government’s future needs, and would aid in work- 
ing with a well-defined purpose in many bureaus now 
directed under an inconsistent and ill-defined purpose. 
President Taft’s administration will be honorably and 
notably associated with an earnest effort on the part of 
the President to reform the business management of the 
United States Government. The budget message, sent to 
Congress on February 26, is the last of a series which 
have been submitted during the past two years, covering 
practically the entire field of Government estimates, ex- 
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penditures, economy and efficiency. “The present mes- 
sage,” says the Springfield Republican, “is an elaborate 
and statesmanlike report on the broad question of budget 
reform, leading finally to definite recommendations to 
Congress which brings the President’s own record to a 
suitable close.” 


Nicaragua Canal Treaty—The Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment has approved a new treaty with the United States, 
granting a naval base on Fonseca Bay, and agreeing to 
prevent any foreign country from constructing an inter- 
oceanic canal across Nicaragua in return for the sum of 
$3,000,000. Fonseca Bay is the most valuable natural 
harbor and most formidable strategic point on the whole 
Pacific Coast south of California. It marks the point 
of juncture of the three republics of Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras and Salvador, all of which front upon it, and all 
of which are directly and easily accessible from it. As 
an outpost of protection to the Panama Canal in the 
Pacific, corresponding to Guantanamo in the Caribbean, 
its importance is inestimable. 


Payment by Parcel Post.—The collect-on-delivery fea- 
ture will be added to the parcel post department of the 
postal service on July 1 next. Under the new regulations 
a parcel bearing the required amount of parcel post 
stamps may be sent anywhere in the country, and the 
amount due from the purchaser collected and remitted 
by the Post Office Department. The parcel must bear 
the amount due from the addressee, and the collection 
will be made if the amount is not in excess of $100. The 
fee, ten cents, is to be affixed by the sender in parcel 
post stamps, and will insure the parcel for not more 


than $50. 
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Philippines—Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Director of the 
Bureau of Health in the Philippine Islands, says that 
health conditions in the Islands are to-day better than 
they have been at any time in the last fifty years. This 
is due largely to the successful work accomplished 
by the American officials of the Health Bureau. 
Conditions are by no means ideal now, but the improve- 
ment is remarkable, and the change in the attitude of the 
people is no less so. At the beginning the health officer 
and his assistants were viewed as intruders and dis- 
turbers of the public peace. Quarantine was an invasion 
of private right. An order to clean up was an attack 
on property. A hospitai was a dangerous place for a 
sick man. Vaccination was a frivolous expedient. But 
small-pox has almost disappeared, cholera is no longer 
a visitor, bubonic plague is a memory, and fair start has 
been made on tuberculosis and the hook worm. Every- 
where the people are lending a helping hand. They flock 
to the hospitals and clinics; they consult and obey the 
doctor. The artesian well project which is spreading 
all over the Islands is contributing enormously to the 
improvement of the general health of the people. Nearly 
one thousand artesian wells are supplying hundreds of 
thousands of persons with drinking water, and if the 
present rate of progress is maintained most of the people 
will before long be using artesian well water. 


Mexico.—Conditions throughout Mexico continue to 
improve. Although additional troops have been ordered 
to Galveston, there is a growing conviction that the pro- 
visional government in Mexico will be able to maintain 
itself——-The American Consul at Hermosillo, capital 
of Sonora, reports that quiet reigns throughout the 
whole State. Nevertheless, that State has given notice 
that it will not recognize the Huerta régime until it has 
shown its ability to control the situation throughout the 
republic. When a government is established and the 
State Government is officially notified it will recognize 
the new order. Brigadier Clarence R. Edwards, for- 
merly chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War 
Department, has been assigned temporarily to the com- 
mand of the Sixth Brigade, which has been ordered to 
Galveston. He succeeds Brigadier General Ralph W. 
Hoyt, who because of illness was unable to accompany 
his command.——General Porfirio Diaz, the exiled ex- 
President of Mexico, sent the following message to 
President Huerta from Minia, Egypt: 


“The consideration which you have shown me in my 
divorcement from public life is of inestimable satisfaction 
to me, and even more so the delicate manner and the 
kindly words in which you have been pleased to advise 
me of your elevation to the Presidency ad interim of 
Mexico. 

“Accept this as an assurance of my deepest gratitude 
and as a hope that your self-effacement and patriotism 
may bring to the conscience of the people the realization 
that only in the shadow of peace can our country prosper 
and be happy and respected.” 


Brazil—tIn a recent interview, Cardinal Arcoverde, 
Archbishop of Rio Janerio, said that Catholicity was 
keeping pace with the material advance of the country, 
one of the reasons being that certain liberties, denied her 
under the monarchy, had been restored under the re- 
public. With regard to the formation of a distinctively 
Catholic political party, he personally did not see any 
positive need of it, as it is possible to be a good Catholic 
in any of the existing parties. What was important, and 
a very legitimate means of defence, was to refuse to vote 
for any candidate hostile to Catholic rights. 


Argentina.—By the death of General Carlos Smith, 
which occurred towards the end of January, Argentina 
loses, says the Pueblo, not only one of its most dis- 
tinguished officers, but also one of the truest representa- 
tives of the virtues of old heroic days. Inflexible in 
duty and elevated above all self-seeking and intrigue, he 
was respected and beloved. A soldier by instinct, he was 
a model for his fellow-officers, as he was for all his 
fellow-citizens by his dignity and courtliness of manner. 
His profound Catholic faith was as remarkable as his 
heroic courage; and, in the words of the Pueblo, the cross 
and the bicolor flag will fittingly decorate his grave. 
With regard to the reorganized Council of Education, 
Catholics have little reason to be satisfied. They form 
an enormous majority of the citizens, and have a Cath- 
olic Minister of Education and a national President who 
passes also for a Catholic, but they are not gratified to 
see the interests of national education confided to a body 
of men the majority of whom are not noted for Catholic 
tendencies.. This is especially true of the President of 
the Council of Education, Dr. Arata, who is a pronounced 
materialist——A new Apostolic College has been 
founded in Cordova, to serve the interests of Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay. Its direction is confided to the 
Society of Jesus. Education and maintenance will be 
entirely free for the five years’ course, after which the 
graduates may enter the secular priesthood, or the reli- 
gious Orders. The staff consists of nine priests, who 
will also have charge of a novitiate. At the opening 
twenty-five students were already registered. 


Canada.—The debate on the second reading of the 
Naval Bill drags along. Mr. Guilbault, member for 
Joliette, moved an amendment to submit the matter to a 
plebiscite in three questions, viz: “Are you in favor 
of a contribution? “Are you in favor of a Canadian navy 
to be at the service of the British Admiralty in time of 
war? Are you in favor of a Canadian navy at all?” The 
questions do not cover the ground. The second does not 
correspond to the Laurier policy, which did no more than 
allow the Canadian navy to be put at the service of the 
Imperial Government in time of war, by a vote of Parlia- 
ment; and it does not touch Mr. Borden’s policy, which 
he has‘not yet revealed. An investigation now being 
held ‘brought to light the fact that the Dominion Light 
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and Heating Company paid $41,026 to secure Govern- 
ment bysiness between 1907 and 1911. Mr. R. C. Miller, 
formerly president of the company, refused to say to 
whom the money had been paid. Unlike Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Borden allowed him to be called to the bar of the 
Flouse, and as he refused to answer, he was committed 
to Carleton jail until the end of the session. A. dele- 
gation from Montreal urged Mr. Borden to make their 
port the summer terminus of the steamships about to be 
put on between Canada and the West Indies. Mr. Bor- 
den replied that, as the West Indian trade had always 
belonged to the Maritime Provinces it would be hard to 
divert it to Montreal. Still, the Government would con- 
sider the matter seriously. 


Great Britain—The Chorley, Lancashire, bye-elec- 
tion confirms the view that the Unionist reaction has 
spent its force, and the Government is regaining favor. 
It is a safe Unionist seat, and at the General election the 
Liberal vote was very light. The late election showed 
a large increase in this vote, and though the Unionists 
retained the seat, their majority was reduced consider- 
ably. One of the suffragists committed for trial for 
the Kew Gardens affair went on hunger strike and was 
released. Mrs. Pankhurst, however, has shown the 
white feather again. Committed for trial for con- 
spiracy and inciting to violence, she refused to undertake 
to refrain from misconduct while waiting for the assizes, 
and she was in consequence denied bail. She declared 
dramatically that she would begin the hunger strike im- 
mediately, and that she would be dead before her trial 
took place. Twenty-four hours in jail changed her mind. 
She gave the assurances required, and was bailed out. 
Magistrates are informing suffragists that the crimes 
they ere committing make them liable to penal servitude 
for life, a fact the suffragists are taking very coolly. 
The public are asking what difference it makes whether 
sentences be light or heavy, since the Home Secretary 
frees every woman who reiuses her food. Mr. John 
Burns made a very vigorous speech, in which he declared 
that he would put a stop to all violence within ten days. 
As his office in the Cabinet does not give him the oppor- 
tunity to do so, it would be well to transfer him to the 
Home Office. The editor of the National Review re- 
fused to give the Marconi Investigation Committee the 
letters on which he based his charges against members 
of the Government, or the names of the writers. Mr. 
Asquith refused to call him to the bar of the House, 
with a view to his committal, saying that the practice is 
obsolete. Certainly it is inefficacious, if one is not afraid 
of a short and easy confinement. The Railway 
Workers’ Conference passed a resolution condemning 
the Government for not putting a minimum wage clause 
in the Railway Bill, and for favoring the Midland Rail- 
way ina recent investigation. It distributed circulars an- 
nouncing that the Socialist Unions’ meeting at Brussels 
had fixed on April 14 for a general world strike. 


Ireland.—On the motion for adjournment of the House 
of Commons till March 6, several Irish members ‘brought 
forward grievances that could easily be remedied before 
the advent of Home Rule. Sir Thomas Esmonde called at- 
tention to the need of further technical schools in Ireland, 
and the neglect of the Government to assist the local au- 
thorities, whereas it had given substantial aid to such 
institutions in Great Britain. He proposed that it supply 
half the cost where the local authorities taxed themselves 
for the purpose. He protested against the action of the 
Irish Education Board in summarily retiring teachers 
without pension, before the Commission now inquiring 
into the Board’s dealings with teachers had reported, and 
also. against the Commission holding secret sessions, 
whereby it was forfeiting the good opinion of the public 
He demanded that the severe excise restrictions that 
made tobacco growing unprofitable should be withdrawn. 
Complaint was also made that the land purchase opera- 
tions of the Congested District Board in Connemara were 
too slow, and that little had been done by the Estate Com- 
missioners towards the reinstatement of the evicted ten- 
ants. Mr. Birrell had a soft answer for all complaints, 
and made a favorable but rather indefinite promise in 
each instance. Asked by Mr. Ginnell and others about 
the jewels that had mysteriously disappeared from 
Dublin Castle, the Chief Secretary indignantly repudiated 
the rumor that Lord Haddo, son of the Lord Lieutenant, 
had any connection with the theft, as he was then resident 
in England, and he denied all knowledge of the thieves 
or the whereabouts of the jewels. The cattle trade em- 
bargo was also brought up. The Irish members pro- 
tested against Mr. Runciman’s decision to keep Irish 
cattle twelve hours in detention at English ports, Mr. 
Field showing that his unnecessary discrimination has 
cost Ireland $15,000,000, but so far he has carried his 
point. Three recent strikes in Dublin were of short 
duration, having been settled by arbitration or mutual 
agreement. One of them, the Transport Workers’, 
which was called arbitrarily by a semi-socialist leader and 
evoked general indignation, has had the effect of break- 
ing up his organization. At a dinner given to the 
new member for Derry by the Irish and Liberal parties, 
Mr. Churchill presiding, Mr. Hogg said the Protestant 
Home Rulers of Ulster were numerous and rapidly in- 
creasing, and there were several other Unionist seats 
which would now return a Home Ruler. The noisy 
rancor stirred up in certain parts of Ulster was described 
by Mr. Churchill as “hot-house hatred and incubated 


bigotry.” 


Rome.—The American Ambassador at the Quirinal, 
who bears the honored Irish and Catholic name of 
O’Brien, but whose instincts are neither Trish nor Cath- 
olic, mttst have made the Romans conclude that Ameri- 
cans are lacking in the ordinary proprieties when he gave 
his first official dinner on the first Friday of Lent. As 
an offset to this gratuitous insult the five papers whose ap- 
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parent lack of loyalty to the Sovereign Pontiff had called 
for a rebuke have all declared that henceforward there will 
be no grounds of complaint. The Catholic Italian Editorial 
Union asks Catholics to support in the coming elections 
first, those who offer guarantees to support the religious 
and social ideals of Catholics; second, those who, being 
personally worthy, declare that they will fight for liberty 
of conscience and association and will oppose measures 
against religious congregations; will contend for 
private schools; the rights of parents in the matter of 
religious instruction for their children, and the inviola- 
bility of marriage, They are also to advocate a reform 
in taxation and to support a policy of strengthening the 
economic and moral forces of the country and increasing 
Italian influence in international development. It is not 
known to what extent Catholics will participate in the 
elections. There are now instead of the 3,000,000 of the 
past 8,000,000 who will cast their vote. In spite of fifty 
years of Government education half of these are illiterate. 


France.—After a trial of twenty-one days four of the 
auto bandits were condemned to death and two received 
‘sentences of life imprisonment. Ten others were given 
a life sentence by the jury, but will obtain the benefit of 
extenuating circumstances. Much of the bravado dis- 
played during the trial disappeared when the sentence 
was declared. One of them committed ‘suicide in his cell. 
Some cyanide of potassium had been passed to him in the 
court room. Simultaneously with this social war with 
bandits the Government is getting ready for prospective 
war with the nations of Europe. The French Ministers 
have asked for $100,000,000 for the renewal and increase 
of armaments and war materials. It is estimated that 
an additional $27,000,000 will be needed, 


_. Balkans.—The mission of Ibrahim Hakki Pasha to 
London on behalf of the Ottoman Government has failed. 
The European Powers refuse to support its claim to re- 
tain Adrianople or to open fresh negotiations. Some 
members of the Turkish cabinet are in favor of peace, 
but the war element still holds out. Only desultory fight- 
ing is occurring at present. The answer of the Powers, 
however, sobered the recalcitrant Turks, and it is 
reported that the Bulgarian cabinet is considering the 
terms that are offered, among which is the relinquish- 
ment of Adrianople, but Russia refuses to support the 
claim of the Allies for a war indemnity. A plot against 
the Government has been discovered in Stamboul, which 
may have helped to tame the war spirit. Another inci- 
dent is that Servia and Greece are cooperating with 
Montenegro to hasten the capture of Scutari. Thirty 
thousand Servians, with ten siege and twenty-four field 
guns, are leaving Salonica on fifty Greek transports to 
reinforce the besiegers. 


Germany.—The Emperor’s unfortunate pronounce- 
ments upon farming have called forth the respectful but 
severe criticisms of the Farmers’ Union. His remarks 


about practical agricultural methods were said to have 
been suggested to him by ill-informed advisers, and his 
statement that he had “thrown out” a certain tenant be- 
cause of inefficiency, aroused universal sympathy for the 
man who, according to the signed protest of the Farmers’ 
Union, is “an excellent agriculturist, a prominent citi- 
zen, and for many years has been one of the Union's 
officials.” A careful investigation was at once undertaken 
and practically all the Emperor’s statements proved un- 
tenable. The rights of the ejected tenant, whose lease had 
not expired, were supported by the court. The possi- 
bility of a dissolution of the Reichstag is again discussed 
by the press. The inflexible attitude of the Centre, and 
the differences between the Government and the various 
political parties upon the great questions of army finances, 
are given as the reason for stich a step. The Centre has 
already issued warnings to its members and the Socialists 
likewise are preparing for the event of a new campaign. 
General resentment is felt at the action of the Social 
Democratic party in refusing to participate in the cen- 
tenary celebration of the “year of destiny.” Special 
poignancy is given to their refusal by the offensive lan- 
guage in which it is couched by the Socialist press. A 
bitter attack was for this reason made upon the repre- 
sentatives of the party in the Prussian Diet. The Ger- 
man railways have in many sections of the country proved 
unable to cope with the demands of the constantly in- 
creasing traffic. A railway loan of between ninety and a 
hundred million dollars is therefore contemplated for the 
development and extension of the various systems. A 
further expenditure of about fifty million dollars will 
probably be demanded by the forthcoming bill which is 
to provide for the increase of the German army esti- 
mates, while another five million dollars will probably be 
required for-the air fleet. 


Austria-Hungary.—The strictest measures are being 
taken against foreign air crafts by the Galician section 
of the army. The commanders of the forts of Lemberg 
and Przemysl have given orders that every balloon or 
aeroplane visible above the range of the forts is to be shot 
at and brought down, if possible. Special search lights 
have been provided and sentinels stationed to prevent 
airship espionage by night. Cases of this kind are said 
to be far from uncommon, and the critical conditions of. 
the times are thought to require such precautions. The 
hopeful convictions expressed by the Austrian Premier, 
Count Sttirgkh, that the general political tension existing 
throughout Europe will soon be relieved, have been re- 
ceived with great satisfaction, but likewise with great 
caution, The concrete questions which have brought 
about the present situation, the Fremden Blatt remarks, 
are still far from their solution. The Balkan war, the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian difficulties and the Albanian 
issues are all acute at the present moment. The bourse, 
however, has, for a time at least, showns signs of reviv- 
ing interest and courage. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Ritualists’ Antidote for the Roman Fever 


’ 


Two things strike one in the dealings of ritualistic 
Episcopalians. They draw without scruple on the rites, 
ceremonies, devotions, ornaments of the Catholic Church; 
and they are in constant fear of their people becoming 
Catholics. Their fear is reasonable. A sensible man will 
argue that if the Episcopal Church, having lost all those 
things which his minister says are the support of Catholic 
life, has to borrow them from Rome, one must at least 
suspect that Rome stands for the Catholic faith, and that 
Episcopalianism, during the centuries since its establish- 
ment, has stood for its denial. Hence the ministers must 
have an antidote for the Roman fever. 

We came across lately the parish magazine of a Brook- 
_ lyn ritualistic church. Its illustrations show the altars, 
crucifixes, images, vestments which the English Reforma- 
tion took such care to destroy. It announces masses 
‘ which the Reformers abolished, recommending the 
masses for the dead which they abominated. In defiance 
of the Articles it invites the parishioners to visit the 
“Blessed Sacrament,” to adore it and to assist at the 
solemn processions of it; and tells of modern devotions, 
the Three Hours, Benediction, devotions to the Sacred 
Heart, unknown before the Reformation, and appropri- 
ated straight from Rome. A strong dose of the antidote 
is indicated clearly. 

The magazine tells how a clergyman, while stationed 
near Buenos Aires, “witnessed the bombardment of Rio 
de Janeiro. Is this some of the antidote? St. Pius V, 
Elizabeth’s great enemy, saw from Rome the victory of 
Lepanto: why should not the Rev. Arnold Pinchard, a 
minister of Elizabeth’s Church, see from Lomas de 
Zamora the bombardment of Rio de Janeiro? A miracle, 
an orthodox Episcopalian might object. True; but are 
“Catholics” to be outdone by a mere Romanist? Perish 
_ the thought! We do not find Lomas de Zamora on the 
map, or in the Gazetteer. But in this matter surely one 
can trust the profound scholars of the parish magazine— 
every minister seems to be ex officio a profound scholar— 
who can talk offhand of the Council of “Arminium,’’ re- 
fers readers to “St. Augustin (Eucheir)”; and quote 
Suarez “Dist, xxxili, Sect. 2,” just as if Suarez’s works 
are confined to within a little book such as would make a 
minister a doctor in his sect, and as if he divided his 
matter into “Distinctions” like the Master of the Sen- 
tences. We may add that the particular scholar who 
quotes Suarez misrepresents him, according to the custom 
of ministers attempting to handle what they are unequal 
WO ; 
This particular scholar undertakes to administer a full 
dose of the antidote. He is supposed to be strong in his- 
tory, though he writes of a certain “M. de Tallyrand,” 
and he gives in a short article a clear account of the 


English Reformation, the false decretals, the donation of 
Constantine, the Cyprian interpolations, Anglican orders, 
and shows in a tour de force how the (Reformers com- 
posed their communion service to save to the Church of 
England the Real Presence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
which the Roman liturgy denies implicitly. As an anti- 
dote to Roman fever his performance may be useful, but 
it will be so in defiance of the truth, a necessary element 
in every such antidote. 

As regards the Reformation the antidote confines itself 
to the reign of Henry VIII. No doubt ritualists would 
be glad to be in the position of the clergy after Henry 
had cut off his realm from Catholic unity ; but everybody 
knows that the existing Church of England is the result, 
not of that one act only, but also of the continual Prot- 
estantizing that went on under Edward and Elizabeth. 
According to the antidote, the English Reformation con- 
sisted merely in this that Henry VIII took from the 
Popes the ecclesiastical jurisdiction his predecessors had 
granted them because they had abused it; and thus he 
saved the Church of England from the danger, perilously 
near, of losing its Catholicity. Evidently the fathers of 
the Reformation and their works have no place in such 
history. Still, supposing the theory to be true, the 
Roman Church must have lost the Catholicity the Church 
of England came so near losing. But who ever 
heard of a Church that had lost its Catholicity preserving 
for three centuries and more practices, devotions and 
rites, which a Catholic body either forgot or never knew 
until it woke up to borrow them to be the support of its 
Catholic life and strength? 

Having settled the history of the matter in a few lines, 
the antidote confirms its theory by argument. “It is in- 
credible that English Church people and ecclesiastics 
should have remained quiescent if there had been any 
ground for the modern claim that they were cut off from 
the Catholic Church.” First we must deny two assump- 
tions. The English people were not Church people be- 
fore the Reformation, but Catholics. They did not 
remain quiescent as history shows very plainly. Sec- 
ondly, we deny the force of the arguments from credibil- 
ity or incredibility unless they be put in the only forms 
known to logic. The antidote uses a form much favored 
by the half-educated, that has no value at all. Applying 
it to the false decretals, of which the antidote says: “so 
clumsy and yet so successful a set of forgeries is unpar- 
alleled in history,” one might argue as follows: It is 
incredible that so clumsy a set of forgeries could have 
been foisted on the world, therefore either they were 
not forgeries, or they were never accepted. Thirdly, we 
deny the incredibility in view of Scotland, Germany, etc., 
where people remained perfectly quiescent though cer- 
tainly cut off from the Catholic Church. 

The history of the false decretals, as given by the anti- 
dote, is simplicity itself. As nobody pretends to know for 
certain where they came from, the antidote has to refrain 
from attributing them to the Pope. But the Pope took 
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hold of them joyously as the means to establish his 
usurpation. As papal ambition grew the original Isi- 
dorean decretals were insufficient to justify it; and so the 
Pope used to call in obedient scribes and order a new set 
of forgeries. A very useful story but as much a forgery 
as any perpetrated by the pseudo-Isidore. If the writer 
of the antidote had studied the matter he would have 
found that the original false decretals had a good deal of 
truth mixed with them and that their object was by no 
means to establish papal tyranny. He might ask himself 
how the primacy and infallibility of the Holy See came 
to be exercised and acknowledged long before the de- 
cretals were heard of and might have discovered the 
possibility, at least, that their general acceptance was due 
to this, that they fitted in with existing facts. The same 
may be said of the donation of Constantine. 

Let us come now to the tour de force. The antidote 
proves that the Roman liturgy denies implicitly the Real 
Presence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice because it prays 
God to accept the Holy Sacrifice as He accepted the sac- 
rifices of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech. Hence it 
says the Sacrifice of the Mass is put on the same level as 
these. The conclusion is rather wide. It ignores the 
fact that those sacrifices were peculiarly acceptable to 
God because they typified the Sacrifice of Calvary and so 
_also the Sacrifice of the Mass. It ignores the common 
rhetorical argument a minore, which is commonly ex- 
pressed: “When that which was less likely to happen has 
nevertheless occurred, we may expect that to occur which 
is more likely to happen.” It assumes that “as” must 
imply equality. If this be so, how do ministers explain 
the command: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”? 
Secondly, it proves its assertion from the prayer that God 
will send His holy angel to carry these to His altar on 
high. It asserts that the angel is the Angel of the Cov- 
enant, Our Lord Himself, and translates the Latin “haec” 
by “these things,” with a strong emphasis on things, and 
adds: “a most peculiar prayer by any one who 
professes to believe in the Real Presence.’ The opinion 
that the angel is the Angel of the Covenant has been put 
forward by some Catholics, but it is not generally ac- 
cepted. The carrying of these to the altar on high is not 
physical but moral. There is the angel of the Apocalypse 
who offers the prayers of the saints upon the altar of 
God, and we invoke his ministry to signify that Christ is 
the principal offerer of the Sacrifice and that the 
priest at the altar is His minister. Lastly, “haec” in 
Latin is used indefinitely as well as distinctively. To 
emphasize things is a real interpolation, and so the Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer translates it indefinitely 
by the word “these” only. It is true that Dom Gasquet 
says that the Canon of the Mass is hard to explain, but 
not for the reason given by the antidote. As for the 
assertion that the Reformers composed the communion 
service to safeguard the Real Presence and the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice, we ask was it for this reason too that they 
pulled down altars, cast off vestments, extinguished 


lights, abolished utterly every “manual acti. mts Sete 
vice, and recited the words of consecration merely 
historically for over a century? One more ques- 
tion. Will the writer of the antidote tell us what 
Latimer meant when he said: “Be of good cheer, 
Master Ridley, we have this day, by God’s grace, 
lighted such a candle in England as shall never be 
put out?’ When we went to school these words 
were the proud boast of the essential Protestantism 
of the Church of England which knew no mass, no sac- 
rifice, no altar, nor anything savoring of Papistry. The 
history of Latimer and Ridley’s life and death bears this 
out. What have the Brooklyn Ritualists to say? 
Henry WoOoDs, S.J. 


The Buried Plate 


Ten years ago Bishop O’Gorman of Sioux Falls, in an 
address to the Historical Society of South Dakota on the 
subject of the discoveries of the two La Vérendryes, ex- 
plorers of the Northwest, ventured the opinion that a 
metal plate buried by them at one of their resting places 
on the banks of the Missouri might be found somewhere 
in the vicinity of Pierre, the capital of South Dakota. 
Curiously enough, only the other day some school chil- 
dren found this precious relic. It is made of lead and on 
it is a Latin inscription saying that it had been struck in 
1741 by the Marquis de Beauharnais, in honor of the 
King. On the opposite side the explorers had scratched 
the record of the fact that it was buried on March 30, 
1748, by Pierre Gaultier, who was no other than the great 
Pierre Gautier or Gaultier de la Vérendrye. 

The-story of the La Vérendrye family is one of intense 
interest both from a historical and a religious point of 
view. The elder Vérendrye, the father of the two ex- 
plorers, was not a Frenchman, but a native American. 
He was born at Three Rivers, in 1685. His family name 
was Gautier or Gaultier, and in baptism he was given the 
name Pierre. His father, René, was the Seigneur of 
Varennes, and his grandfather, Pierre Boucher, had been | 
Governor of Three Rivers in the early days. Naturally 
Pierre took to military life and soon won distinction as 
an officer of the Canadian troops. He had seen service 
against the English in two American campaigns, one in 
Newfoundland and the other in New England, and be- 
tween 1708 and 1710 he was in France and fought with 
the army in Flanders. He won the grade of lieutenant at 
Malplaquet, thanks to the nine wounds that left him for 
dead on the field. Returning to America with his honors, 
but without a penny in his purse, he married, and for 
several years maintained a trading post at Three Rivers. 
He was always held in great esteem by Governor Beau- 
harnais, who. made him Commandant of the Northwest. 
That was in 1726, and for the next seventeen years he 
took charge of the French interests in those regions and 
inaugurated his series of daring and important explora- 
tions. He travelled west of Lake Superior and ‘reached 
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Lake Winnipeg. By the end of the eleventh year he had 
established the posts of St. Pierre on Rainy Lake; St. 
Charles on Lake of the Woods; Maurepas on Lake Win- 
nipeg, and Rouge at the mouth of the Assiniboine 
river. 

Though poor and with no prospects for the future, he, 
like many another young French-Canadian of those days, 
was dreaming of eclipsing Marquette and de la Salle by 
discovering some new territory. At Mackinac he met the 
Jesuit missionary, Father de Gonner, whose brain was 
seething with similar projects, and de Gonner went down 
to Quebec to lay their joint plan before the authorities, 
but meeting with no success, he crossed the ocean to plead 
with the King. Unfortunately the treasury of France 
was empty, so de Beauharnais gave La Vérendrye the 
post at Winnepigeon, with a license to sell furs in the 
hopes of getting money in that way for the expedition. 
In 1732 he built Fort St. Charles on the shores of Lake 
of the Woods. The discovery of the precise location of 
that post awakened a great deal of geographical as well 
as romantic and religious interest a few years ago. 

The chaplain of that expedition was La Vérendrye’s 
friend, Father Mesaiger, but he soon collapsed and had 
to be sent to Quebec to recuperate. Of course, some one 
else had to take his place to look after the garrison and 
also to preach the Gospel to the Crees and the Chip- 
ouanes who dwelt there. Those savages were no other 
than the famous Mandans, with whom Catlin, at a much 
later period, made us acquainted by his great series of 
colored drawings. The lot fell on the young Father 
Aulneau, who had just come over from France. 

Aulneau left Montreal on June 12, and it took him till 
October 23 to reach Fort St. Charles, which was 300 
leagues from the end of Lake Superior. On that part 
of the journey the road led through fire and stifling 
smoke, for the Indians had set fire to the forests. It was 
a terrifying sight for the young missionary, but after 
many hardships he finally arrived at Fort St. Charles, and 
from that place we have the last letter that he ever wrote. 
It is a valuable contribution to a better knowledge of the 
aborigines who were roaming in that wilderness, describ- 
ing as it does their religious beliefs, their morals, their 
manner of livelihood, etc. 

On June 8th an expedition had to be organized to re- 
turn to Mackinac for provisions. Father Aulneau was 
sent with the men, his principal companion being the son 
of the Commandant La Vérendrye. They were only 
. twenty miles from the fort and had encamped for the 
night on an island of Lake of the Woods, when a band of 
Sioux swept down upon them and massacred them out- 
right. Not one was left to tell the tale. Twelve days 
later some voyageurs and a party of Crees arrived at the 
fort and told the dreadful tale. Another month elapsed 
and other hunters brought the same report. The unhappy 
father sent out a canoe with eight men to see if it were 
true, and they soon found the mangled bodies on an island, 
which has ever since been called the Isle du Massacre. 


The remains were carried back to the fort and reverently 
buried. 

Time went by and Fort St. Charles was abandoned 
and all memory of the precise place soon faded from 
men’s minds. In 1902, however, Mgr. Langevin, the 
Archbishop of St. Boniface, determined to locate it, 
prompted by historical but chiefly by religious motives, 
for it was the burial place of the first priest who had 
evangelized those regions. The site first pitched upon 
was found afterwards not to be the real place, and in 
1908 another expedition was organized. After incredible 
labor not only were the remnants of the palisades of the 
old fort laid bare, but the skulls and skeletons of the 
murdered Frenchmen were discovered. Two skeletons, 
one undoubtedly of the priest and the other of young La 
Vérendrye, were found side by side in a large box. The 
bones of their companions were found near by. They 
were all transported to the Jesuit College of St. Boniface 
in Manitoba. 

Canada and the United States divide the memorials of 
this event between them, for on account of the peculiar 
adjustment of the boundary line between the two coun- 
tries at that point it happens that the island where the 
massacre occurred is in Canadian territory, whereas the 
site of the fort in which the bodies had been laid is in 
United States territory, in the State of Minnesota. It 
will be a satisfaction for Americans to know that the 
Government at Washington decided after the discovery 
was made known officially to reserve the place as a 
National Park. 

La Vérendrye left Fort St. Charles five years after the 
tragedy. He built Fort Maurepas on Lake Winnipeg in 
1738, and in 1740 we find him at Montreal endeavoring 
to satisfy his clamorous creditors. In the following year 
he was at Mackinac, and finally he made his permanent 
residence at Fort La Reine, near Lake Manitoba. He 


‘was now a broken spirited and disheartened man. He had 


done much for the glory of the colonies of France, but 
was left in his old age penniless and dishonored. He 
was even removed from his position of Commandant, but 
was happily reinstated in 1744 through the influence of 
Governor Beauharnais, and was even promoted from the 
rank of lieutenant to that of captain. From his retire- 
ment he directed his two sons in their explorations, and 
the lead plate which has lately been discovered at Pierre 
is a reminder of one of those journeys. 

In the spring of 1742 he commissioned them to explore 


the country as far west as they could possibly go. They 


eagerly obeyed, and after many perils reached one of the 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains, which they partially 
scaled. That was on January 12, 1743. They could go 
no farther, for at this point their Indian guides deserted 
them through fear of an unfriendly tribe, who were re- 
ported to be in the neighborhood. 

Hubert Bancroft tells us in his “History of Wyoming” 
that the elder Vérendrye accompanied his sons on this 
expedition, and he traces their route as far as the Rockies. 
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“They followed the course of the Assiniboine, Missouri, 
Yellowstone, and Bighorn rivers. Then passing up Pryor 
Fork to the stream which is burdened with the very un- 


pleasant name of Stinkingwater, they travelled south as’ 


far as Wind river. It took them the greater part of a 
year, but they learned much about the geography of the 
country and the customs of the Indian tribes. They 
would have gone still farther south had not the Shoshones 
told them they would be killed if they did so by parties 
of the Sans Arcs band of Sioux, who were always watch- 
ing about the South Pass.” 

The travellers had thus passed over the southeastern 
section of what is now Montana, and had gone almost 
entirely across the present Wyoming. This daring ex- 
ploration, it must be remembered, was undertaken sixty 
years before Lewis and Clark made their trail from St. 
Louis to the Rockies. It is true that the American ex- 
plorers crossed the mountains end reached the Pacific, 
but the credit of having first camped at the foot of the 
great range belongs of right to the Canadian explorers. 

They had arrived at the South Pass in January, 1743, 
and as the plate which has just been found is dated March 
30 of that year, it is clear that this silent memorial of the 
journey was placed in the earth when they were on their 
way home. The curious name of Pierre, which is given 
to the Capital of South Dakota, and the fact that the 
famous Gaultier de la Vérandrye pitched his camp on 
that very spot 170 years ago, naturally suggests the in- 
quiry as to whether there is any connection between the 
two names. Unfortunately there is none, for Pierre, or 
Fort Pierre, as it was originally called, was named after 
Pierre Chouteau, the brother of Auguste Chouteau, who 
is identified with the foundation of the city of St. Louis. 
It is curious that two brothers should thus be the 
founders of capitals of two commonwealths so far apart. 

Pierre Gaultier de la Vérendrye died six years after 
this expedition, and according to one writer, was buried 
in Notre Dame at Montreal, very likely not in the church 
but in the cemetery in front of it, in the present Place 
d’Armes which is dominated by the statue of Maison- 
neuve. The bodies of the dead are of course no longer 
there. They have been long ago carried to the graveyard 
on the Mountain, but if La Vérendrye’s tomb is distin- 
guished in any way it is not known to the average visitor. 
The great man should have been buried in his native city 
of Three Rivers, which ere this should have erected a 
splendid monument to her most illustrious son, Pierre 
Gaultier de la Vérendrye. x 


Discipline 
II. 


Discipline, be it remembered, is not oppression and 
suppression. It is the very opposite of these. It is ex- 
pansion, accompanied by excision of the mean and low 
and base. The class-room is not a prison in charge of a 


ordinate about the former. 


relentless warden; nor yet a barracks in the keeping of 
a stern colonel. It is rather a meeting place of a family 
circle, where brothers in spirit meet under the care of an 
experienced guide for help and encouragement in high 
effort. Its rules are as few and simple as possible. Its 
spirit is as informal as is consistent with effective work. 
And though the réd and harsh words are as necessary 
and salutary in the school as in the home, yet they should 
be called into requisition judiciously, after all other 
means of training have failed. Both are sometimes indis- 
pensable for the proper upbringing of boys. And, truth 
to tell, a vast army of our American boys would profit 
by their use. On the other hand, their abuse is a 
monstrous evil. Misused, they become instruments of 
oppression. 

Those souls only are trained which are allowed to live 
a normal life. Then it is that teachers can see the de- 
fects which are to be uprooted and the virtues which 
need straightening. The easy family circle is more apt 
to uncover selfishness and petulancy quicker than the 
drawing-room, ruled by rigid conventionalities. The au- 
thoritative reasoning of a father is more potent for good 
than a sharp rebuke from a master of ceremonies who 
watches every movement with a critical eye. Rational 
supervision is better than officious espionage. Indeed, 
the latter is not only ineffective, it is disgusting and con- 
temptible, and there is nothing more pitiable than a 
system which fosters it, or even tolerates it. The boy 
who is tagged and nagged continually is a superior being, 
indeed, if he escapes ruin. He is almost. sure to become 
a cunning, dishonest fellow, who glances out the side of 
the eye, and slinks round corners like a thief. Espionage 
is a confession of failure. It argues more plainly thar 
words that the system which spawned it is incapable of — 
touching the soul, and must rely on a miserable make- 
shift to perpetuate its life, which were better annihilated, 
for that it is a lie. Training? It gives none. The dog 
which bays the robber from the booty does not convert 
the thief. The horse whose training for the hunt 
consists in forced avoidance of a paddock, is ft not for 
the chase, but for lions. 

The pedagogue who is an officious spy does scant 
courtesy to his own character and to his profession. 
Whatever his verbal profession may be, his conduct is 
measured and directed by the gratuitous and perverse 
doctrine of total depravity. He were better on the 
benches striving for higher ideals. Of course, there 
should be supervision. But supervision and espionage 
are worlds apart. There is nothing offensive or in- 
It is reasonable and neces- 
sary. Its method is directive rather than coercive. And 
though at times it issues in penalties, yet is never 
arbitrary. Madus in rebus is its motto. The spirit which 
prompts it is too reasonable to tempt rational objections. 
For its purpose is not so much the observance of a rule, 
as the acquisition of that for which the rule was in- 
stituted. It knows how to overlook trifles, pretends not 
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to see each and every fault, does not judge the great and 
small equal. And when it has to punish, it is solicitous, 
not for the penalty, but for the good which is to be de- 
rived from it. Hence, it has a care to bring the boy both 
to a realization of his fault and to a willingness to ac- 
cept, the penalty. But this, of course, will never be if 
the penalty is harsh or excessive, or stupid, as is the im- 
position of the transcription of long, unintelligible 
passages from Greek authors: a monstrous process 
eventuating in hatred for a noble study and in a ruined 
chirography. 

Young teachers are notorious culprits in regard to 
punishments. Their wits seem to desert them in an 
emergency, and they strike blindly and wrathfully. 
Could they but learn to sleep on their wrath they would 
escape many a blunder. Impulse and anger always lead 
to excess; poise and calmness counsel moderation. 
Punishments should be meted out dispassionately a little 
at a time to individuals, not angrily and heavily, to many 
at once. Nothing brings a boy to his senses quicker than 
the realization that the punishment is to be proportioned, 
not so much to the gravity of the offence, though that 
should be taken into consideration, too, as to his unwill- 
ingness to admit the wrong and his slowness in correct- 
ing it. Boys who are defiant on the first and second day 
of punishment give way on the third, if they feel that 
by so doing their faults are forgiven and forgotten. 

In dealing with boys the teacher has four appeals to 
make; one to the reason, another to the instinct of fear, 
a third to the instinct of reverence, and a fourth to their 
love. The first appeal often fails in the case of young 
lads, seldom in that of older boys. And yet failure in 
the former case need not be the rule. If it is, the fault 
lies not in the boy, but either in the argument or the man 
who makes’ its Young boys are rarely captivated by 
speculative reasons. They are almost to a lad pleasure- 
loving and utilitarian. And arguments to be effective 
with them must show that a proposed course of action 
is at least useful, 1f not pleasurable. And the bonum 
utile and the bonum dulce should be combined wherever 
possible. 

The appeal to fear, though at times necessary and use- 
ful, should in the main be avoided. Its educative in- 
fluence is not as great as is supposed. Oftentimes it de- 
stroys the self-confidence of the timid, and makes others 
dark and secretive, results wholly undesirable. 

Reverence and love have none of these drawbacks. In 
them there is naught save power for good. By them the 
‘boy surrenders himself completely to the teacher, whose 
solemn duty it is to inspire him with God-like thoughts 
and aspirations. But it must be admitted that in these 
critical and desperately democratic days boys require a 
high degree of excellence in those whom they would 
reverence and love. Commonplace mediocrity will 
scarcely attract their notice, much less fascinate them. 
They demand superior mental and moral excellence in 
their heroes. And, we deceive ourselves by judging 


otherwise, or by thinking that we can dazzle them by 
false pretence. They estimate character by a wonderful 
instinct which is akin to that queer, uncanny intuition in 
women, that so often and so effectively replaces ratio- 
cination. Boy’s impressions of their teacher are gen- 
erally correct. It is only when they begin to reason 
laboriously—an infrequent occurrence—that they go 
astray. For then false witness and prejudice are apt to 
direct and color their judgments. 

As a rule, then, the teacher must ring true to be esti- 
mated true. And he will ring true if he isa master of his 
subject and allied subjects; a friend of his boys, yet their 
superior, a pure wholesome companion, yet a prudent 
counsellor in time of need, a whole-souled unenvious 
man, who disdains to speak disparagingly of fellow-pro- 
fessors, or of pupils in the presence of pupils; a man, in 
short, who gives himself to a noble cause, forgetful of 
rebuff and ingratitude, seeking only to perpetuate the 
work of Him, Who set free the captive and gave sight 
to the blind. To such a one discipline is not a problem. 

R. H. Tierney, s.j. 


So Live God’s Saints* 


We are not unaccustomed to paradoxes in God’s deal- 
ing with men. The utter simplicity of His absolute 
truth is caught by us only in broken lights. We are not, 
therefore, surprised when we cannot understand; we are 
content to believe where we cannot see. Life through 
death, glory through humiliation, the blood of martyrs 
and the seed of Christians, the losing of one’s soul to find 
it, the master who must be as the servant, the last who 
shall be first—such are some of the apparent contradic- 
tions which in the Christian economy baffle the pride of 
human reason. It is not, therefore, surprising, although 
it is little in accord with the ordinary laws of worldly 
practice that God should have dealt so wonderfully with 
the youthful Carmelite nun of whom we are now hearing 
so much. 

A little girl enters a convent at the age of fifteen years; 
the convent is Carmel of Lisieux, in France, and the girl 
is Marie Francoise Thérése Martin.. The convent doors 
close after her, and never again does she look at the 
world. She sinks into the obscurity of her cloistered life 
almost as completely as if she had gone down into the 
grave; the veil falls over her face and never again does 
a stranger look upon her features during life. The events 
of her few brief years, events which she has recorded as 
her days of grace, are only twelve in number, although 
her biographer has added another to the list, her entrance 
into heaven, and they are no more extraordinary than her 


*Sceur Thérése of Lisieux, The Little Flower of Jesus. A new 
and complete translation of L’Histoire D’Une Ame, with an ac- 
count of some favors attributed to the intercession of Sceur 
Thérése. Edited by T. N. Taylor, Priest of the Archdiocese of 
Glasgow: Witness before the Tribunal of the Beatification. 
New York. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
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baptism, her First Communion and her Profession. Of 
them all there is only one that would attract notice from 
the world, even a passing notice; this is what she calls 
“The smile of Our Lady.” Not quite ten years pass and 
she dies. Her life, one would say, was only a life hidden 
with God, and her death, only a home-going to her spouse 
in heaven. 

This was.all. And yet a decade has scarcely passed 
before she is known to all the world; her name, which 
she herself tried to forget, is on countless lips; her feat- 
ures, which she so carefully shielded from the gaze of 
men, are familiar to numberless eyes; her virtues, that 
she never acknowledged even to God, are told in many 
tongues; and her life, though she herself counted it as 
nothing, is in benediction in untold hearts. 

Surely God’s ways are strange. But what is stranger 
still is that the very means she took to be forgotten have 
been used by Providence to make her known, Her silence 
and solitude and obscurity and deprectation of self have 
caused her to be spoken of and lauded wherever Christ 
is loved. It is precisely because she fled from all worldly 
praise that the world is singing her praises; her very 
shrinking from the notice of her fellows has brought 
upon her the attention of many nations. 

Such a life merits consideration. Even a passing 
thought discovers in it something akin to the Gospel para- 
dox, something that points to higher agencies than those 
with which we are familiar. Inevitably the question 
arises in the mind as to whether a new saint has appeared 
in these latter days, a saint with a gentle rebuke for our 
- worldly wisdom and a godlike message for our godless 
age. That the life of Sceur Thérése of Lisieux was a 
holy life even the most cursory scanning of the chapters 
of her biography will show; that her sanctity was heroic 
we dare not say, we must wait until Rome has spoken. 

During all the many years, however, that must elapse 
before the Holy Father will give us his official and in- 
fallible decision we need not be careless of our own in- 
terests. It is, as a rule, immediately after the death of 
His saints that God manifests their holiness, His seal 
of approval on their lives takes the form of miracles and 
wonderful answers to prayer for material and spiritual 
help; and the occasions which He takes are generally 
the invocation of His servants’ assistance and the appli- 
cation of their relics. And all this takes place not long 
after their death, at least this is most frequently the case; 
the glorification of God’s saints usually is not long de- 
layed. 

Speaking, therefore, with all the reserve that the 
Church demands in the case of those whom she has not 
yet raised to her altars, one may say that it would seem 
that God is honoring as He is wont to honor His servants 
His servant Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus, as she was 
called in religion, although she has come to be more 
generally known as “The Little Flower.” Certainly if 
one reads the accounts of the very many marvelous cures, 
material favors and spiritual graces granted to those who 
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have called upon her for help, one cannot resist the con- 
viction that the finger of God is pointed to her exalted 
sanctity. During the year 1912 a book of 128 pages was 
published containing duly certified accounts of 121 graces 
and cures obtained through her intercession; and yet the 
record is restricted to favors granted during the year 
1911 alone. Of course France, her native land, has been 
most favored; but her beneficiaries are found—as may be 
seen from their own signed documents—in places as 
widely separated as Australia, Ireland, Belgium, Scot- 
land, Italy, Canada, Germany, Oceania, Africa, Hungary, 
Spain, Switzerland, England, Martinique, Holland and 
America, Another stich volume, recording favors 
granted during the year 1912 is now in preparation. 

What makes all this the more remarkable is that it 
seems to be happening by the deliberate desire of The 
Little Flower herself. Shortly before her beautiful life 
came to a close she spoke the following words: “After 
my death I will let fall a shower of roses,” and again, 
“I feel that my mission is soon to begin, I will spend my 
heaven in doing good upon earth” (p. 212). God, it 
would appear, has granted her desire. “The Shower of 
Roses” has indeed begun, the sweet tokens of her kindli- 
ness are descending on every land; and they bring with 
them a touch of heaven and a spark of divine love. 

Those who are in need, be their need never so lowly ; 
those who love God and who would learn to serve Him 
with perfect love, would do well to get this beautiful 
translation of The Little Flower’s Autobiography that 
Father Taylor has so lovingly and so beautifully edited. 
Its appearance marks an event in English hagiography 
that no Catholic can afford to let pass unnoticed. 

Joun H. Fisner, s.j. 


A ‘‘Missioner’’ in Mexico 


Who will explain for us that psychological riddle— 
the Protestant missioner in Catholic lands? Professedly 
disinterested sowers of the gospel seed whose one aim is 
the spread of Christian truth as they understand it—is it 
merely petty prejudice that ensnares them, is it crass 
ignorance that blinds them, or is it pure and unadulterated 
malice that inspires them in the wretchedly false state- 
ments with which they sometimes feed the fancy of their 
supporters at home? Only the other day a Presbyterian 
missioner just home from Mexico on a visit was inter- 
viewed at the headquarters of the missionary enterprises 
of his denomination here in New York, and among other 
surprising bits of information which he furnished-a Sum 
reporter were these: 


“For three centuries they (the Mexicans) ‘have 
been without education, and 9,000,000 of them can- 
not read or write. To me the wonder is that they 
are as good as they are. You ask what is 
likely to happen next. I cannot predict. The most 
hopeful sign I see is the sincere desire of the masses, 
even the commonest people, for education. With 
that will come enlightenment and peace, but it will 
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take a long time. Protestants prosper in great part 
because of this fostering of education by them. A 
descendant of Juarez, the lawgiver, told me that 
upon the principles taught by the Protestant depends 
the progress of the country and I really think that 
half of the people agree with him.” 


What is one to say concerning such a tissue of absurd 
misstatements? The splendid record of educational pro- 
gress in Mexico which began as early as thirty-three 
years after the Conquest has already been rehearsed in 
the pages of America (Vol. V, pp. 486 sq., 559 sq. and 
Vol. VI, p. 33 sq.). The January (1913) Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union, published in Washington and ed- 
ited by John Barrett, Director of the Union, an American 
held in high esteem by the diplomatic body in the Capital 
City, tells us that the University of Mexico, founded in 
1553, and therefore one of the oldest institutions of learn- 
ing on the Western Continent, “had a continuous and 
honorable history during the entire colonial period.” The 
eulogistic story of its influence in every department of 
literary, professional and scientific training is sketched 
in the America articles just referred to. During the life- 
time of the first generation succeeding the Conquest in 
the sixteenth century Mexico, largely through the per- 
severing efforts of Franciscan missionary friars, had well- 
disciplined colleges, asylums where both the children of 
the mestizos and the Indians were cared for, and a num- 
ber of Spanish gentlemen who attended to the education 
of the criallos. Some of these schools were so large that 
they accommodated 800 to 1,000 pupils, and in them the 
older and more advanced pupils taught the laborers, who 
came in large numbers in their free hours to be in- 
structed. Contemporary writers bear witness to the rapid 
progress of the Indians in writing, music, and even in 
Latin. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the Jesuits 
had established colleges in the principal cities of New 
Spain. And the tale of the excellent work wrought by 
them and by those who succeeded them runs on through 
all the years of Mexico’s history until the Constitution 
of 1857 and the so-called reform laws which followed 
brought about the abolition of religious orders and the 
confiscation of their property and of the extensive edu- 
cational establishments which they had guided with ad- 
mirable efficiency. The new Republic, however, took up 
in its fashion the work of education, and since that date 
education has been compulsory under the direction of the 
State. 

What, then, does our Presbyterian missioner mean by 
his outrageous statement—“for three centuries the Mexi- 
cans have been without education?” Is he minded to 
sweep out of history the record of a national culture and 
of an efficient educational system that fairly surpasses 
our own in the early colonial days and in the days of 
later progress as well, simply because it is not the educa- 
tion he would wish to have flourish in that unhappy land? 

That there are illiterates in Mexico we will not deny. 


But is it well to cast stones living as we do in glass 
houses, and recalling, as we may, the startling story of 
the illiteracy prevalent in the mountains of Tennessee 
and Virginia, as well as in other sections of the land we 
call blessed? That there are in Mexico “9,000,000 who 
cannot read or write” is of course an exaggeration be- 
gotten of misguided Presbyterian enthusiasm, The entire 
population of Mexico is estimated to be about 15,000,000 
and of these 7,000,000 are Indians, ordinarily a simple, 
pious folk, not yet, however, inducted into the full light 
of twentieth century civilization. Should we of the 
United States bear with equanimity an imputation of 
national illiteracy largely based on the unfortunate condi- 
tion of the nomad semi-savages of our Western reserva- 
tions and of the millions of untaught negroes and rude 
mountaineers within our boundaries not yet affected by 
the saving grace of Presbyterian “uplift” ? 

“Protestants,” we are assured, “prosper in great part 
because of this fostering of education by them.” Alack 
and alas! why is not our missionary honest? Protestant- 
ism has few adherents in Mexico and these are largely 
among the foreign colony. Mexicans who give up their 
Catholic faith become indifferent or infidel; very few 
turn Protestants. The proportion of non-Catholics in the 
country is not more than 5 or 6 per cent. of the whole esti- 
mated population. The lack of progress so glibly spoken 
of by our missionary is not due to neglect of education 
in this Catholic land, but it is due to the fact that in 
Mexico we have the sad spectacle of a profoundly Cath- 
olic people made the slaves of tyrannical laws dictated by 
an audacious horde of Freethinkers. 


Our attention has been called to some exaggerations 
concerning the number of Catholics in Canada, for which 


‘the English “Catholic Directory” seems to be responsible. 


It has been stated that between 1901 and 1911 the Cath- 
olics of Saskatchewan increased by 401,000, that the total 
increase of Catholics of British origin was 830,400, and 
of French origin, 406,150. As the population of Saskatch- 
ewan, according to the census, increased during the 
period in question by only 401,153, and of all Canada by 
only 1,833,523, it seems that a Catholic increase, in the 
first case of 401,000, and in the second, of 1,236,550 is 
hardly possible. Exaggeration in this matter may flatter 
vanity, but it may lead to. unpleasant consequences. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Campaign Against Free Education in France 


Parts, Feb. 22, 1913. 
For many years past French Catholics have bravely 
struggled to maintain their free schools against the tyr- 
anny of the atheistical Government that controls the 
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destiny of their country, and, in spite of overwhelming 
odds, their action has been powerful enough to alarm 
their adversaries. Where free schools do not exist, the 
French priests and laymen have endeavored to counteract 
the influence of the Government teachers, and although 
the action of the latter is in many cases deplorable, there 
is no doubt that the energetic attitude of the Catholics has 
impressed the men whose object it is to de-Christianize 
France. “ 

They talk and write much of the crisis that, according 
to them, is taking place in the Government schools, a crisis 
that is real, though its causes are not what the official 
papers would like us to believe. If these schools, upon 
which huge sums of money are expended, are not as flour- 
ishing as they might be, it is not so much because of 
clerical opposition as because they are hotbeds of anarchy. 
The Congress of the Government teachers at Chambery, 
only a few months ago, disclosed the rebcilious spirit that 
reigns among men and women, who can only achieve suc- 
cess in their career if they are openly anticlerical. These 
startling revelations were enough to enlighten all fair- 
minded Frenchmen as to the mental attitude of the 
teachers to whom they are required to trust their chil- 
dren’s training. The Government is well aware of the 
dangerous spirit that is abroad and of the discredit that it 
must bring upon its schools, but its policy is to ignore the 
real cause of the evil and to attribute the ill success of the 
official schools to clerical influence. 

An obscure Radical deputy, M. Brard, has been selected 
to lead the attack that is to be directed against the free 
schools in France in the first days of March. The prin- 
cipal articles of the motion that he has undertaken to 
bring forward are absolutely tyrannical, and, if carried 
into practice, would establish a hateful system of persecu- 
tion and suspicion. The articles are so cleverly worded 
that, if carried out to the letter, any person disapproving 
the Government schools might possibly, if he expressed 
his disapproval, be fined or even imprisoned. The object 
of these propositions is evidently to check and frighten 
the priests and the Catholic laymen who use their per- 
sonal influence against the anti-Christian schools. 

Even le Temps, a Protestant organ and one that gen- 
erally supports the Government in most cases, writes with 
disapproval of this narrow, sectarian policy. It remarks, 
somewhat sarcastically, that the anticlerical alarm bell is 
the one that is most promptly responded to, as it appeals 
to the lowest passions. Instead of defending its schools 
by waging war against the clericals, the Government 
would do well to reform its educational system. 

Only a few days ago the parents of the pupils of the 
lycée of Lille addressed a remarkable letter to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, M. Steeg. The writers are by 
no means adversaries of the Government, their sons are 
educated at a lycée, or official college, and the whole tone 
of their letter proves that they are well disposed towards 
the system of education in general, although on minor 
points they may blame its methods; in fact, they are 
neither clerical nor old-fashioned in their mental attitude 
towards the educational system that is in force in official 
circles. 

Yet even these parents are loud in their complaints of 
the new programs that almost suppress the study of the 
classics and specialize the intelligence of the French youths 
at an age when general culture is important. On these 
and other technical points they state their grievances 
forcibly but with a moderation that adds to the force of 
their letter. It would carry us too far to go into these 
complaints one by one, but we cannot refrain from quot- 


ing the closing passage of this important document, where 
the undersigned parents deplore the spirit of indiscipline 
and rebellion that exists in the Government colleges. ‘‘The 
pupils,” they say, “have lost all deference for their pro- 
fessors,” and the spirit of irreverence that is fostered at 
the lycée breaks out more dangerously still when they 
enter the Government universities. The letter ends thus: 
“The reforms that have been made in the programs are 
most unfortunate, discipline has become null, pupils are 
no longer trained to study.” 

The parents who sign this letter add that they are ex- 
pressing the views of the citizens of their city of Lille, 
one of the most important in France. Their disregard of 
discipline and their readiness to revolt, so earnestly de- 
nounced by the parents of Lille, has within the last few 
days found expression at the Government college of 
Nantes, where a certain number of pupils drew up and 
printed an anti-patriotic and Socialistic circular, in which 
moral, religious and patriotic convictions were scoffed at. 
The success which the paper had with the pupils was. 
such that the first copies were promptly exhausted; only 
a handful of boys protested against its tendencies. This 
led to a conflict which the college authorities endeavored 
to conceal, but a local paper, the Express de l'Ouest, was 
informed of the incident and now desires, and demands, 
that the matter should be fully investigated. 

The non-success of the elementary school inmates is as 
evident as the evil spirit that anticlerical professors have 
spread in the Government collegés and universities; the 
negligence of the village schoolmasters, many of whom 
are, above all things, political agents in the service of the 
Government candidates, is notorious. Only a few months 
ago, in Morbihan, an anticlerical “Conseiller Général’’ 
paid an unwilling homage to the Catholic or free schools. 
He had occasion to assemble the radical Maires of the 
country and also the schoolmasters ; addressing the latter, 
he spoke to’them in these terms: “You no longer teach 
your pupils, you devote all your attention to politics, and 
your schools, compared to the free schools, are shamefully 
behindhand. The yearly examinations prove 
that with us the standard of instruction is becoming lower 
every year, whereas our adversaries are evidently gaining 
ground. This year, in particular, the pupils of the free 
schools are the only ones that are distinguished, both by 
the number and the superiority of their candidates at the 
examinations.” 

But the present Government will never attempt to im- 
prove its schools and colleges in the only effectual manner. 
To restore respect for authority among the young means 
to give God His rightful place in education, and this the 
men in power will never do. They complain of the failure 
of their system, they regretfully own to its abuses, but 
they will continue to wage war against their Catholic 
adversaries and they will attempt to’crush the very schools 
to whose efficiency they pay an unwilling tribute of praise. - 

The Catholic paper La Croix, always well to the front 
when the rights of the Church are at stake, exhorts Cath- 
olic parents to assert the right that they undoubtedly 
possess to educate their children according to their con- 
victions and to resist the tyrannical measures suggested 
by M. Brard, measures that will be discussed a the 
French Chambers next month. In prevision of the battle 
that is about to-be fought, Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop. 
of Bordeaux, also addresses an earnest appeal to the Cath- 
olic parents of France. He reminds them of the rights 
that they possess to control their children’s education, and 
in clear and forcible language he informs them of their 
duty at the present crisis. Gebee 
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. The Spanish Politician 


Manrip, Feb. 20, 1913. 

The Christian manner in which the ex-Premier, Don 
Sigismundo Moret, died has been made public by the 
press. He was a man of singular intelligence and culture, 
a distinguished orator, a parliamentarian and_ political 
leader of eminent prestige in the Liberal party. He was 
remarkable for his anticlerical tendencies, and, in point of 
fact, Spain owes him more injuries than benefits. His 
character, environment, and education led him into ex- 
treme and dangerous theories and policies, and into the 
futile and contradictory endeavor to harmonize with 
Catholic principles all the radical and secularizing aspira- 
tions of the time. Without consulting the genius of his 
own country, he was fascinated by what he conceived was 
done elsewhere, and so aimed at introducing into Spain 
the laws, customs, and so-called reforms existing abroad. 
In matters of religion his obsession was to imitate the 
state of things in the United States. 

When, three or four years ago, he initiated and headed 
the movement of secularization, preaching in Saragossa 
and Valladolid the formation of the bloc of the Left—a 
political and parliamentary union of extremists—against 
what he called reactionary ideas, he based his discourse 
on detached texts of Archbishop Ireland, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and even Pope Leo XIII, sustaining the theory that 
all modern arrangements called “liberties” are perfectly 
compatible with the teaching of the Church. I repeat, 
however, that Moret was not a sectarian or advocate of 
impiety of the type of Combes or Clemenceau. He was 
an ill-balanced visionary like his fellow-townsman Cas- 
telar: both were born in Cadiz. That he was a man of 
Catholic faith is shown in his death. Aware that death 
was near, he confessed with great signs of sincerity and 
repentance, received Holy Communion and the other 
spiritual subsidies of the dying, and repeating the words 
of the psalm, “My heart is ready, O Lord,” he yielded up 
his soul to his Creator. 

Amongst us here in Spain this is usually the end of the 
anticlericals, and even of the Jacobins. We may say of 
Spanish anticlericalism, as of Spanish Protestantism, that 
it is a handy thing to live in, but bad for death. You will 
scarcely believe that the late Sefior Canalejas was, in pri- 
vate life, not only a Catholic to all appearances, but al- 
most devout. Countless similar examples could be cited, 
not exclusive of Spanish Freemasons. 

Anticlericalism in our country is just a mask, or a 
political platform, a means of advertising, a policy to 
acquire or retain political power. The majority of our 
politicians who advocate the Jaicisation, or entire secular- 
ization, of the schools, have their children in schools 
taught by Religious. And those who declaim most 
loudly against monks and nuns, have valued friends and 
even spiritual directors amongst them. Those who break 
off official relations with the Vatican, and treat the Holy 
See with scant respect, often belong to pious associations, 
and even communicate frequently. The evil is that the 
unthinking masses take the mask for reality, and are 
driven to such deeds as were witnessed in Barcelona in 
July, 1909. Norserto TORCAL. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
The Faith in the Hebrides 


Father McClymont writes on January 31 as follows to 
the London Universe from the Island of Eigg, Oban, 


IN| Be: 


“It has occurred to me that it would be of further in- 
terest to your readers to know a little more about these 
‘Small Isles,’ as the group is called. The islands of Eigg 
and Canna have this peculiar interest: on them, alone of 
all the Inner Hebrides, from Skye to Islay, has the Faith 
been preserved from pre-Reformation times, and so they 
have a long and chequered Catholic history, dating from 
the time when the Irish monk, St. Donnan, with his fifty- 
two companions, landed on Eigg towards the end of the 
sixth century. In Canna one can still see the remains of 
the beehive cells and wall or cashel around, with larger 
buildings in the centre, and a small erection of about two 
or three feet high and as many broad, which tradition 
claims to be the ancient Celtic altar. These venerable 
remains are in a very inaccessible place, known as the 
Scaur na ban naomh (the Cliff of the Holy Women). 
Why of the ‘Holy Women’ none knows. This interest- 
ing place seems to be unknown to archeologists; at least, 
I have seen no mention of it among records of Celtic re- 
mains, yet from a consideration of the evidence, I believe 
that Canna is the identical holy island of Himba men- 
tioned in St. Adamnan’s life of St. Columba. 

“There is an air of poetic holiness in connection with 
these lonely islands beloved of Columba and his monastic 
brethren, which still lingers around them, beautiful and 
almost as isolated as ever. Yet even of greater interest 
to the Catholic heart is the fact of the preservation of the 
faith in these two small islands from those remote times, 
of the valiant Columba of Iona and that noble band of 
apostolic men, ‘the sound of whom has gone over the 
whole world.’ 


“Nevertheless we cannot live on our glorious traditions. 
The Faith has been preserved in Eigg and Canna only by 
strenuous effort, and it is only by effort that it can be 
kept in vigor now. Canna is worse off than Eigg. Priest 
and doctor live in the latter. It would take too long to 
tell of the difficulties in getting to Canna. Speaking for 
myself, the easiest way for me is to take\steamer to Oban, 
and thence to Canna, which from Eigg to Canna and back 
involves a voyage of at least 250 miles, with various 
changes of steamers, a matter of days, and always the 
chance of not being landed in Eigg on return. Should the 
weather happen to be too bad for the small boat to meet 
the steamer (and Canna is only twenty miles off) you can 
imagine what might happen with regard to a sick call if 
the telegraph were removed from these islands. What 
with a letter reaching me from Canna—that would be via 
Oban too—and supposing the sea to be too rough for the 
wee boats we have here, it might be weeks before I could 
get to a sick person. 


“Tn your ‘Notes’ you mention that the priest goes about 
once a month to Canna; to be more precise, I can only 
manage about once every six weeks outside of the sum- 
mer season. 

“The poor Catholics of Canna are, therefore, through 
no fault of anybody, in much spiritual destitution. There 
is only one remedy, and I appeal to your readers to help 
me to get that remedy. It is to have a good motor boat. 
This would enable me to visit the flock in Canna oftener, 
and thus for them to have holy Mass and the consolations 
of religion oftener. It would also enable me to visit other 
islands where there are Catholics entirely cut off from 
these spiritual helps. This is a dream of mine. If it 
came true would it not be reviving the work and life of 
Columcille and Donnan? They went about spreading the 
faith among these islands by means of their skin-covered’ 
boats. Certainly my contemplated boat would be safer 
and speedier !” 
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Salve Atque Vale 


Woodrow Wilson entered upon the duties of his high 
office as President of the United States on March 4. Si- 
multaneously the outgoing President, William H. Taft, 
retired to the comparative obscurity of a private citizen. 
The American people, irrespective of party, forgetting 
for the moment their alliance to political creed and mind- 
ful only of their allegiance to their country, have joined 
in a mighty Salve to the one and a regretful Vale to the 
other. Catholics who, fortunately for themselves, are 
politically affiliated to whatever administration they be- 
lieve will work for the best interests of their country, will 
view with feelings akin to sorrow the retirement of one 
who on the whole treated all citizens of the Republic alike 
and was fearless in the execution of what his judgment 
and his conscience showed him to be right. Our new 
President’s accession to his exalted position is accom- 
panied with no misgivings on the part of Catholic citizens 
as to his lofty aim and high purpose. His record in the 
past gives good reason for believing that in the discharge 
of duty he will be governed by what is honorable and just. 
Catholics have never asked for more; they could not ex- 
pect less. AMERICA wishes him a hearty God-speed on 
the pathway he has entered. The prayers and good 
wishes of all Catholics will accompany him that his 
rule may be cherished as worthy of glorious prede- 
cessors. 

We are optimistic enough to believe that the great 
country over whose destinies under a benign Providence 
Woodrow Wilson will preside will abate nothing in her 
onward march of progress, and while preserving the 
rights and liberties of all who claim and seek her protec- 
tion, will continue to be in this respect, as she has been 
in the past, a bright example to all the other nations of 
the earth. 


Divorce and ‘‘Superstition’’ 


Commenting recently upon the report that 56,000 
divorces were granted in this country during the year 
1900, while less than 27,000 were allowed during the same 
period in all Europe, Canada and Australia combined, 
the New York Evening World observed that on the 
whole “the showing is to our credit.” 


“The very fact that divorces are most frequent 
among the most progressive, enlightened and moral 
people of the world,’ concludes this amazing edi- 
torial, “is fairly good evidence that they do not tend 
to ruin. Taken as a whole, the American home is 
safer and the American family happier than the 
European family; and one of the reasons for these 
superiorities is that few homes with us are virtual 
prisons held together by force of legalism or super- 
stition.” 


It would certainly be difficult to crowd into another 
paragraph as short as the foregoing more gratuitous, 
question-begging, and unsupported assertions. In what, 
for instance, does being “progressive, enlightened and 
moral” consist? And who are these people that thrive so 
wonderfully in spite of, or because of, the ease with which 
divorces can be obtained? Wherein are American homes 
safer and American families happier than those in 
Europe? Suppose they are, is the explanation of the fact 
to be found in those 56,000 divorces? The World’s edi- 
torial indeed is a good example of what passes with the 
reading public nowadays for reasoning. 

It is the last word of the passage quoted, however, that 
is most objectionable, for by “superstition” the writer of 
course means the sanction of permanency which God has 
placed, according to the Church’s teaching, on the mar- 
riage bond. Yet men of reputed wisdom actually believe 
that it is only by making more American homes “prisons” 
of the character the World writer has in mind that our 
country can be saved from going the way of pagan Rome. 
Cardinal Gibbons, for example, recently expressed the 
opinion that the present wholesale granting of divorces, 
if not speedily checked, will “prove more disastrous to 
our national life than any or all of the other evils so fre- 
quently forced on our attention.” 


For “the family,” His Eminence goes on to ex- 
plain, “is the social unit—the source of society, So- 
cial life is but the reflex of family life. Whatever 
tends to strengthen the ties of family, and to increase 
the sacredness of the family relations, tends in the 
same measure to the welfare of society at large. And, 
vice versa, whatever tends to disrupt the family 
works to the serious detriment of the Dody’ social. 
And no sane man or woman can deny that divorce is 
an agency of the latter kind—a force that makes 
for looseness, discord and disunion in the sacred 
family circle. It is not a mere theory that needs to 
be bolstered up by proofs, but a plain, historical fact 
that the nations of the world have ever been at their 
best when their family life was most sacred ; and that 
they declined markedly and speedily as soon as the 
sanctity of the family was clouded by a wholesale 
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system,of divorce. Rome, in the days of her decline 
and fall, is a well-known instance; but it is not the 
only one. It is but one of many. And it is no slan- 
der, but the naked, unvarnished truth, to say that the 
nation which to-day most closely resembles decadent 
Rome in the matter of divorce is, unhappily, our own. 
No further comment is needed. The inference is 
obvious.” 


But, unhappily, few of those who read the World’s 
foolish and misleading editorial will see, or care to see, 
the Cardinal’s able paper on the divorce evil. Thus is 
public opinion corrupted. 


Exit the Good Woman 


' There are grave reasons for fearing that the good 
woman, as the central figure of a drama, is going out of 


fashion. Our playwrights and managers seem to find her 


no longer attractive. By merely glancing through the 
plots of the productions that have been holding the stage 
of late, the reader will observe that the leading part in 
a large number of these plays calls for the portrayal of 
a woman whose principles are bad, or whose Virtue has 
been lost. Marked as this tendency has been for some 
years past, it is now more pronounced than ever, for the 
_ public is suffering from a foul deluge of plays of the 
“Hindle Wakes” and “Easiest Way” type, in which the 
chief character is a fallen woman. 

High-salaried press agents and shallow dramatic critics 
publish, to be sure, a quantity of “bromidic” nonsense 
about the “exceptional ethical value” and the “profound 
moral lessons” in such plays, but everybody is perfectly 
aware that these dramas are written, produced and ex- 
ploited simply to attract the prurient and minister to base 
appetites. Indeed no one knows this better, we suspect, 
than the silly young women who flock to the theatre to 
learn from plays of the kind mentioned how purity, for- 
sooth, is to be preserved and innocence safeguarded. 

For the modern play, like the modern novel, is too fre- 
quently a mere study either of disguised or of gross 
eroticism, If the playwright is skilled in his profession 
he will give probability to the action of the drama by 
making “the heroine a person of undeveloped character 
and crude emotions, often of narrow intelligence and 
inferior social position; a woman quite without moral or 
spiritual attractiveness.” But if the author is not an 
adept in stagecraft—as is commonly the case these days 
when every scribbler’s ambition is to write a play—he 
centres the interest of the theatre-going public on the 
“realistic” liaisons of some shameless courtesan or adul- 
teress. 

These types of “heroine” are not the lineal descend- 
ants certainly of the noble women with whom Shakes- 
peare enriched our stage. He wrote “hardly a play,” as 
Ruskin observes, “that has not a perfect woman in it, 
steadfast in grave hope and errorless purpose.” “He 
represents them as infallibly faithful and wise counsel- 
lors—incorruptibly just and pure examples—strong 


always to sanctify even when they cannot save.” Cor- 
delia, Portia, Rosalind and Queen Catherine are such 
women. It is only by their wisdom and virtue that the 
“hero’s” sin, misfortune or folly is prevented, if pre- 
vented it can be, from bringing him to ruin. Shakes- 
peare’s heroines make “brutes men, and men divine.” 

It is not characters of this kind, however, that figure 
most prominently in a “Broadway success” of to-day. 
Rather, the women there portrayed are, at their best, a 
trifling, selfish, vulgar set, who cannot even save them- 
selves, let alone others, from the consequences of folly 
and sin, and at their worst represent the cruel syren 
who lures men to destruction, or the poor outcast whom 
a depraved man has bound to himself body and soul. 
Such plays can of course do nothing but harm to those 
who see them. The means, however, of shunning the 
moral dangers of these dramas are as simple as they are 
effective: just keep away. 


Priests and Mexican Revolutions 


A certain American “missionary” or visionary from 
Mexico, besides ventilating his views about education, of 
which he knows nothing, there or elsewhere, rashly in- 
forms the public that the horrible conditions now prevail- 
ing in Mexico must be laid at the door or on the shoulders 
of the priests of that unhappy country. It is like blaming 
a lamb which the butchers have slaughtered and hung up 
in the shambles. In this case the parson’s pronouncement 
is based on a delusion abotit the marvellous influence of 
priests on the peons and common people of Mexico. But 
Huerta.is not one of either class, nor Diaz, nor Madero, 
nor Orozco, nor Zapata, nor any of that horde of blood- 
thirsty bandit-legislators whose number seems to know 
no end. Far from exercising any power over those ruth- 
less destroyers not only of human life but of the most 
elementary decencies of civilization, the Mexican priest 
has no power over any one, not even over himself, and 
it is sufficient to glance at the legislation that has been in 
force in Mexico ever since it achieved what it fatuously 
called its “Independence,” to see that the clergy, secular 
as well as regular, are shorn of the commonest civic, 
social and natural rights granted to the meanest dweller 
in the land. Shutting our eyes to the multitude of vexa- 
tious measures, all malignantly calculated to discredit, 
dishonor and enslave the priesthood, we need only note 
that according to the law of 1860 no public official is 
allowed to be present at any ceremony or festivity in 
honor of a clergyman, no matter how exalted. The law 
of 1874 forbids all religious ceremonies outside the church 
and prohibits the wearing of the religious garb in public; 
monastic orders are not recognized nor religious vows 
countenanced; nor are religious communities allowed to 
acquire title to, or even to administer any property what- 
ever except the buildings which are for their direct use. 
In 1858 all religious communities were suppressed and 
their property seized; even their books, printed or manu- 
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script, paintings, relics, antiques, etc., were ordered to be 
sent to the public libraries and museums. 
tical property of any kind, not only churches, but even 
shares and stocks, were sequestrated, while by a singular 
irony the priests were burdened with the preservation’ of 
the churches of which they had been despoiled. Legacies 
to spiritual directors were declared null and void; divorce 
was allowed, and only civil marriage was recognized as 
valid. Priests were excluded from control even of Cath- 
olic cemeteries; all hospitals and charitable institutions 
were secularized and no clergyman could be a director of 
even a private charity. Religious instruction is to-day 
forbidden in all federal, State and municipal schools ; and 
any violation of that law is to be punished by a fine of 
from 20 to 250 pesos. Ecclesiastics are exempt from mili- 
tary service, but must pay for the exemption, and so on 
through the whole miserable series of national laws and 
regulations. 

It would be interesting to know how a Church that is 
thus shackled, gagged and maimed can organize revolu- 
tions, and especially how it can exert any influence on the 
leaders of those unheavals who, if they are notorious for 
anything, are especially conspicuous for their insensate 
and insatiable hatred of everything connected with the 
Church of Christ. 

The only explanation permissible, and there is no mys- 
tery about it all, is that the Republic of Mexico is actu- 
ated, influenced and controlled by the principles of the 
French Revolution of 1789, which was, from its incep- 
tion and before, an open, avowed and bitter enemy of 
morality, Christianity, and Catholicity. Most of the men 
who are responsible for the tragedies in Mexico, like their 
compeers in France, Italy, Portugal and Spain, have been 
brought up without morality, without religion, and even 
without patriotism, and will violate every moral law, 
trample on every vestige of religion, and ruin the nation 
itself to gratify their boundless and reckless ambition. 
With them it is rule or ruin. If the parsons who are 
prowling through Mexico fancy they are going to make 
converts of these men, their intelligence is still very 
young. If they had anything to teach about Christ they, 
too, would be gagged. 


White Slave Decision 


Several cases involving the constitutionality of the 
White Slave traffic act passed by Congress on July 25, 
1910, were set for hearing before the Supreme Court of 
the United States on January 6, 1913. In an opinion by 
Associate Justice McKenna, given a few days ago, the 
act was held to be constitutional and in the opinion all 
the other members of the Court concurred. The decision 
declares it is a valid exercise of the power given Congress 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, It is 
said to mark the most advanced step yet taken by the 
Supreme Court in construing the powers of the Federal 
Government over interstate commerce. 
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Students of ethics will be interested in the reasoning 
of the Court as regards the application of a well-defined 
principle of morality that a right may not be founded in 
what is wrong or what is immoral. The main contention 
of the plaintiffs in regard to the White Slave law was 
that the law usurped the police powers of the State. The 
claim was made that “it is the right and privilege of a 
person to move between the States, and that such being 
the right another cannot be made guilty of the crime of 
inducing or assisting or aiding in the exercise of. it.” 
How does the Court meet this argument? By the simple 
application of a sound principle of ethics. 

“The contention,’ the Court declared, “confounds 
things important.to be distinguished. It urges a right 
exercise in morality to sustain a right to be exercised in 
immorality. It is the right given for beneficial 
exercise which is attempted to be perverted to justify 
baneful exercise. This constitutes the supreme fallacy of 
the plaintiffs’ error. It pervades and vitiates their con- 
tention.” Concluding, Justice McKenna said: ‘The 
principle established by the cases. is a simple one when 
rid of all confusing and disturbing considerations, that 
Congress has power over transportation among the sev- 
eral States, that the power is complete in itself and that 
Congress as an incident to it may adopt not only means 
necessary but convenient to its exercise and the means 
may have the quality of police regulation.” 

This decision of the Supreme Court, apart from the 
striking example it affords of the application of a prin- 
ciple well known to the student of ethics, may also be 
taken as an illustration of the value of the study of 
ethics for the young man who is preparing for the bar. 
All our Catholic colleges provide a thorough course in 
this study, and law schools attached to Catholic univer- 
sities supplement the lectures in the various branches of 
law study by a course on ethics the principles of which 
will direct not only legislators in framing the laws but 
judges and lawyers in interpreting and applying them. 

Lawyers see in the present decision conclusive evidence 
that the Supreme Court will uphold the constitutionality 
of other important legislation that has been passed or is 
now pending in Congress. 


Return of the Crescent to Spain 


On the 12th of February it was decided, in a council 
of the Ministers of the Spanish Government, to deprive 
of the right of exemption from military service five Con- 
gregations of Religious hitherto recognized as legally 
exempt. These are exclusively teaching Orders, and also 
missionary, that is, with schools and colleges in foreign 
missions. The five are the Religious of the Pious 
Schools, the Christian Brothers, the Marist and Mari- 
anist Brothers, and the Salesians. With the excellent 
work of all of these we are familiar in the United States. 
One of the best known, perhaps, of the five is the Con- 
gregation of Marianist Brothers, or Brothers of Mary. 
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Their Central house is in Dayton, Ohio; and amongst 
other mifsion institutes are their much-admired colleges 
in Honolulu and Japan. In the latter country they have 
five or six colleges, some of the teachers being employed 
in the highest Government schools. The Congregation of 
Pious*Schools, which had been spared even by the Span- 
‘ish revolutions, have thirteen colleges, in Cuba, Salvador, 
Argentina, and Chile, with 10,000 students. The Spanish 
“Christian Brothers have 25,000 students in 94 establish- 
‘ments in America and Morocco. The Marists have a 
still larger number in Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
in 109 schools or colleges. The Salesians, who have ex- 
tended their work into Patagonia, and who are most re- 
markable in Brazil, have in Spanish-speaking lands more 
than one hundred establishments of education. There is 
no country in Europe, and indeed scarcely one outside of 
it, that does not welcome the labors of these educational 
and missionary organizations, Even the anticlerical Gov- 
ernment of France has lately subsidised the Jesuit uni- 
versity at Beyrout. The Spanish Council of State, im- 
pressed by the enterprises of the above-mentioned Con- 
gregations had up to this specially exempted them from 
military service. Now, if the present Ministry be able 
to effect its purpose, the novitiates and schools of these 
Congregations will be upset. There is, perhaps, some 
hope of defence in the Cortes. But Spain, which recently 
celebrated officially the centenary of constitutional gov- 
ernment, scarcely sees a day pass without a royal decree, 
which arbitrarily, and without discussion, takes the place 
of law, with immediate and frequently radical effect. The 
term royal decree is, of course, a misnomer. It is really 
a decree of some member of the Ministry, the constitu- 
tional king never dreaming of refusing his signature to it. 
In brief the Mohammedans have returned to Spain. Its 
people are Catholic, but the Janissaries have seized the 
~Government and are bent on exterminating Christianity 
-on the Peninsula. The nation that defied the Moors for 
six centuries is now under the heel of the unbelievers. 
It is time to gather up the ashes of the Cid from the 
monastery of Burgos and: scatter them to the wind. 
Spain has lost her heroic traditions. Will she lose the 
-title of Catholic which Ferdinand and Isabella won when 
they banished the Moors? 


Two Standards 


Some time ago an article in America called attention 
to a tendency among Catholic essayists to praise authors 
whom Catholics in general should not read, and, instead 
of giving a sufficient hint on the subject, to speak of them 
so familiarly that the inexperienced might imagine that 
every well informed person should be acquainted with 
them, Not seldom such persons discuss the most spir- 
itual writers, finding analogies for them among the most 
profane. The article pointed out that all this seemed to 
indicate that such Catholics must have a double standard 


of morality, one for their Christian conduct, the other 


for their literary activity. 

The article caused some ill feeling. One of the of- 
fended said that had its author been literary he could not 
have written it. To be literary meant, according to the 
offended one, to belong to the class criticised; conse- 
quently the complaint seemed to be a confession of the 
alleged double standard. We find in the January Dublin 
Review more evidence of it. An article on the Irish Na- 
tional Theatre disapproves of many of its plays. Yet it 
acknowledges that they have been accepted by the literary 
world, and tells in a contemptuous vein how the Dublin 
Press wavers between eulogy and condemnation, “ac- 
cording as its literary or its patriotic instincts happen to 
be uppermost.” Hence the author says implicitly that 
the literary have their own independent standard of 
morality. 

But they are not the only ones. Sometimes when the 
Holy See condemns the sayings or doings of a person 
there is great commotion. The person’s friends consti- 
tute themselves a court of appeal to which the public is 
invited to have recourse. The court is distressed, and 
out of its intimate knowledge of his beautiful soul pro- 
vides an excuse for him. Here the double standard is a 
grievous insult to the Holy See. If the sentence of the 
Church affects the person’s works only, that of the tri- 
bunal of friends is misleading. The condemnation says 
only that he has made mistakes and abstracts altogether 
from his intentions, The “beautiful soul” judgment pro- 
claims the purity of his intentions in such a way as to 
suggest that from one so upright nothing worthy of con- 
demnation could emanate. If the Holy See be obliged 
to punish the person, the “beautiful soul’ judgment 
savors of rebellion, 
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Gen. John Sullivan 


A poem entitled “Sullivan, 1779,” by Joseph I. C. Clarke, was 
read Aug. 29, 1912, at the dedication of the Newton Battlefield 
Monument, Elmira, New York. 


“Elmira rising there below 
Where Sullivan drove out the foe.” 


It is now being distributed in pamphlet form for the edifica- 
tion of American citizens. It deals with the brilliant career of 
Gen, John Sullivan; “the man who, in all the American prov- 
inces, was the first to take up arms against the King, at Fort 
William and Mary, in New Castle, N. H.; Dec. 14, 1774”; in 
brief, one of the “Fighting Race” who distinguished himself for 
heroism and generalship during the War of Independence. 

While fair minded Americans would not minimize in the least 
the glory of General Sullivan, they should not forget that gal- 
lant soldier though he was, his rancorous hatred of the religion 
which was identified with the race from which he sprung, and 
for which his ancestors fought and died, detracts from his great- 
ness as a man. He did not “remember Limerick,” where among 
other heroes his grandfather fought for his country and his 
Faith. 

The General’s father was Owen O’Sullivan who came to York, 
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Maine, in 1723 and though born and educated as a Catholic 
yielded to the influence of his non-Catholic surroundings, gave 
up his religion and bequeathed to his son, willingly or not, an 
intense hatred of it. The evidence of this hostility appears in a 
letter to Captain John Langdon. It was written in Philadelphia, 
where Sullivan was representing his province at the First Con- 
tinental Congress, and is dated Sept. 5, 1774. In it Sullivan 
attacked the Quebec Act of 1774 on the ground that it was 
intended to establish and protect in the province of Quebec 
those who “were determined to extirpate the race of Protestants 
from America to make way for their own cursed religion, so 
dangerous to the State and favorable to despotism.” He further 
says: “I am certain that no God may as well exist in the uni- 
verse as those two Religions where the Papists have the power 
to extirpate the profession of the other.” 

It may be objected that this anti-Catholic spirit was common 
to the majority of patriots during this crucial period. 
was unfortunately the case; and it was to counteract it that 
Washington wrote, on Sept. 14, 1775, from the headquarters at 
Cambridge, such careful instructions to Benedict Arnold who 
was in command of the expedition to Quebec. He warns him 
that “as the contempt of the religion of a country by ridiculing 
any of its ceremonies, or affronting its ministers or votaries, 
has ever been deeply resented, you are to be particularly care- 
ful to restrain every officer and- soldier from such imprudence 
and folly, and punish every instance of it. On the other hand, 
as far as lies in your power, you are to protect and support the 
free exercises of the religion of the country, and the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the rights of conscience in religious matters, with 
your utmost influences and authority.” 

No doubt Arnold obeyed the ordérs of his superior officer 
then, but every one knows what his sentiments were when he 
became a traitor to his country and tried to debauch the loy- 
alty of the army. “Do you know,” he wrote, “that the eye 
which guides this pen lately saw your mean and _ profligate 
Congress at Mass for the soul of a Roman Catholic in Pur- 
gatory and participating in the rites of a Church against whose 
anti-Christian corruption your pious ancestors would bear wit- 
ness with their blood.” It is not unlike Sullivan’s letter in tone, 
though Sullivan was no traitor. 

Evidently, the great soldier modified his views later on, for 
we find that when after the war he was in financial distress the 
only one who seemed to be willing to lend him any money was 
one of the “cursed” religion. Indeed in Vol. X, p. 452, of his 
“History of the United States” Bancroft says that he was “in 
the pay of France” and later on calls him “a pensioner of 
Luzerne” the French Ambassador. In 1780 when Sullivan was 
a member of Congress he had asked Luzerne for a loan of 68 
guineas. The loan was never paid and had to be entered in 
Luzerne’s account by permission of the French Government 
under “general expenses.” 

Of course all this knowledge is common property, but there 
may be some few Catholics who because of his name may un- 
wisely claim him.as their own. G. J. McD. 


Commentarius in §. Pauli Apostoli Epistolas, IV. Epis- 
tole ad Ephesios, ad Philippenses et ad Colossenses. By 
JosEpH KNABENBAUER, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 

The literary executors of Father Knabenbauer are Father 
Martin Hagen, S.J.. for the Old Testament,. and Father 
Francis Zorell, S.J., for the New. The former has recently 
added to the “Cursus Scripture Sacre” the commentary on 
Psalms; and almost simultaneously has appeared the latter’s 
first consignment of Father Knabenbauer’s posthumous 
works—the commentary on Ephesians, Philippians and Co- 
lossians. Both works received the imprimatur before their 
author’s death. Father Zorell prefaces the former treatise 
with a sketch of Father Knabenbauer’s life. 


Such | 


Thirty-two pages are devoted to Prolegomena—questions 
of special introduction to Ephesians (1-19), Philippians (20- 
27) and (Colossians (28-32). The rest of the book is the 
interpretation of Ephesians (33-174), Philippians (175-278) 
and Colossians (279-365). The Pauline authorship of Ephe- 
sians is ably and succinctly set forth against Holzman and 
many later Protestant critics. In interpretation, the same 
solidity and security are found as in the other commentaries 
of Father Knabenbauer. He is ever intent upon finding the. 
traditional meanings by collating texts of the Fathers; and 
stands firm by the authority of these depositaries of tradi- 
tion. However, textual criticism is mot at all neglected; and 
the use of the original tex often yields more accurate inter- 
pretation than the Vulgate makes possible. After the textual 
interpretation of Eph. iv. 24, “Put ye on the new man,” an 
excellent excursus is made to find the authentic meaning of 
the phrase as the Fathers use it. St. Jerome for instance, 
thinks Christ is the new man put on in justification; other 
Fathers would have it that Adam is meant. Father Knaben- 
bauer prefers the more modern view of Estius that the new 
man is each and every just man made new by the “new 
creature,’ which is sanctifying grace. These digressions are 
not too long for the busy priest, nor overburdened with either 
patristic or linguistic lore. '  Watrter Drum, s.j. 


The Stock Exchange from Within. By W. C. Van Anrt- 
werP. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 

This is an extremely interesting account of the New York 
Stock Exchange and its operations. It is remarkably well writ- 
ten, clear in its explanations, and thoroughly suited to the 
popular capacity. But it is also an apology. It defends the Ex- 
change against the charge of being a huge gambling house. As 
the charge is an exaggeration, the defence is sufficient. Against 
the more moderate one that the Exchange is an occasion of 
gambling, and that all the precautions taken do not prevent 
this, it is not so efficacious. 

A stock exchange is necessary in present conditions. Great 
enterprises are undertaken by corporations. They must be able 
to sell their stocks and bonds and buyers must have a ready 
means of disposing of them again. Stocks and bonds are usually 
put on the market by means of subscriptions through some fin- 
ancial house, but the selling of them by the subscribers requires. 
that these be brought into communication with those that wish 
to buy. From this the exchange would spring spontaneously ; 
and if its operation were confined to such trading no one would 
have any fault to find with it, and the position of this book 
that in all stock operations real yalue passes would be verified. 

But when there is question of speculation, the case is some- 
what changed. To buy a stock out and out because one ex- 
pects it to rise, or to sell it because one looks for a fall and 
hopes to buy in again at a low price, may be imprudent, but 
can hardly be called gambling provided the rise or fall is to 
come from legitimate intrinsic reasons and not from external 
manipulation. If one buys railway shares because he thinks 
there is reason to look for an increase of business in the line 
that will make its stock more valuable, he does not gamble. If 
he does so because he hears’ that a pool is forming to push 
up the stock, he does. In the first case his judgment rests on 
real material facts that will produce their effects: in the second, 
on the free will of man, which may change in a moment with- 
out any reason that one can foresee. Moreover, in the second 
case, the stock is given a fictitious value, often to deceive those 
to whom it is to be sold; and thus the operation is immoral 
akin to manipulating a horse on the turf: That the stock ex- 
change has rules to prevent small dealers from speculating in 
such futures, and that the banks have rules to restrain the 
speculation within limits safe so far as Wall Street in general 
is concerned, does not change the fundamental facts; and we 
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fear that most of the speculation in the Stock Exchange is of 
this second, class. 

There is another rise and fall in stocks which we should be 
glad to see explained by a competent person. We call com- 
petent, not a professor of political economy, who is content to 
take his doctrine from handbooks, but one who would examine 
the principles on which that doctrine rests. When war threat- 
ens, stocks fall; when the danger lessens, they rise; when war 
is declared there is a tumbling of stocks. What is the reason? 
‘One invests, for instance, in French Rentes. Their intrinsic 
value rests on this that they produce a certain income. Why 
should this diminish if France goes to war? The only intrinsic 
reason would be a probability that the French Government will 
come out of the war bankrupt. But is there ever such a prob- 
ability? And if there is, can it be measured so nicely that it 
must produce a fall of just five points or six? The answer 
given is that if France goes to war, there is a contraction of 
credit in Paris. Money becomes dearer, and so stocks become 
cheaper. If Rentes are cheaper in Paris, they must be cheaper 
everywhere else. But are these statements true? Why should 
money be dearer? Is it on account of the larger use of it im- 
plied in war, or on account of the restriction of credit? Again 
why should Rentes fall in Londgn and New York because they 
fall in Paris. They are a good investment.- Real estate does 
not fall here because France is at war. Sometimes one 
suspects that the whole affair is a mere convention of the rules 
of the game; and the persuasion that so much stock speculation 
is gambling, adds to the suspicion. Again, we would like to see 
a book that would go to the bottom of the matter with answers 
to objections at the end of each chapter in the style of our text 
books of philosophy. Perhaps Mr. Van Antwerp would under- 
take it. But he must remember that the first principles of 
Political Economy are not self evident, neither are those of the 
stock market. He would have to demonstrate them and demon- 
strate too their application to particular cases. lei, WY. 


Betrothment and Marriage. By Canon ve Smet, S.T.L. 
Vol. I. Translated from the French edition of 1912 by the 
Rev. W. Dosett. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.25. 

Thanks to the industry of the learned Canon of Bruges and 
of his competent translator, we at last possess in English a 
really thorough treatment of the subject of Christian Marriage. 
Catechisms, Encyclopedias, outlines of Theology, even the gold- 
en Encyclical of Leo XIII do not pretend to cover the ground 
of a work like this. In Sacramental Theology it is a pioneer in 
English and for erudition deserves a place beside the splendid 
volume of Dr. Gihr on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Commendable as is the editing of theological monographs in 
the vernacular, there is surely a special need for the fuller ex- 
position of those topics in which theology touches at many 
points the boundary lines of other sciences. Marriage is .of its 
nature such a subject. If our physicians and lawyers and, in- 
deed, educated Catholic laymen in general have not clamored 
for a book of this description, it is because they either have not 
realized the problems that confront them or have despaired of 
finding so satisfactory a solution. 

Still more directly will this work appeal to the clergy. They 
always welcome a medium in which the points of contact which 
Catholic doctrine and discipline have with secular sciences and 
institutions receive careful treatment. Those delicate relations 
are especially frequent and critical in regard to Matrimony. 
The running comparison of Canon Law with the enactments of 
Civil Codes, the promise of a special supplement on English 
and American Law in Vol. II, the attention given to recent ec- 
clesiastical legislation, the discussion of such actual questions 
as vasectomy—all are noteworthy features of “Betrothment and 
Marriage.” 


Very probably the book is not utterly flawless. Some will 


conciseness of the digest. 


agree with the critic in the Irish Theological Quarterly that 
the author’s strictures on a certain decision of Father Noldin 
are unwarranted; some may complain of ambiguity in the in- 
terpretation and illustration of a decree as given on page 119. 
Smaller defects of this kind are overshadowed by the great 
merit of this work. All critics will agree that Canon De Smet 
has woven a texture of Dogma, Moral, Canon Law and His- 
tory in which admirable arrangement of material and_ lucid 
expression present a rare specimen of solid and entertaining 
lore. Teed oles 


Our Lady in the Church, and Other Essays. By M. Nes- 
pitt. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Most readers of the Ave Maria are doubtless acquainted with 
these brief historical sketches, which are now brought within 
the reach of a larger public. Their chief aim is to illustrate 
the devotional life of the Ages of Faith. As the title indicates, 
special prominence is given to devotion to our Blessed Lady,— 
though many another interesting topic is treated, such as devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament, shrines and pilgrimages, and 
famous monasteries,—and all in a correct and flowing English 
style. Popular in treatment, “Our Lady in the Church” will 
supply for most, Catholic readers the place of more severely 
learned works on the subject. To those who have never dipped 
into this kind of literature the book will have many pleasant 
surprises. The intensity and deep sincerity of Medieval devo- 
tion is, in a general way, known the world over, but to see in 
many of its details the touching expression it so often found in 
the daily life of the people is quite another thing. In the period 
traversed by the writer there was indeed a strange mingling 
of lights and shades, which was inevitable when faith was 
strong and temptation to lawlessness abounding; but the writer’s 
aim, and a very legitimate one, is to present the more edifying 
side of Medieval life. And yet, if we would venture on a word 
of dispraise, we would say that perhaps in one or two instances 
4 little more discrimination might have been shown in the 
choice of examples. We can hardly say that we are edified to 
learn that even so decent an outlaw as Robin Hood heard his 
three Masses daily before breaking his fast. Neither can we 
entirely sympathize with the writer’s panegyric of Roger Bacon. 
But these are not fair samples of the contents of a work which 
will deservedly find a welcome in many a Catholic household. 

WWE ee IE, 


The Interior Life, Simplified and Reduced to its Funda- 
mental Principle. Edited by the Very Rev. FATHER JosEPH 
Tissot, Superior General of the Missionaries of St. Francis of 
Sales. Translated by W. H. Mrircuett, M. A. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

This is a book of Ignatian asceticism by a nameless author 
who fills nearly four hundred pages with developments and ap- 
plications of the principles of the spiritual life. The work is 
divided into a dozen sections, and the exposition is orderly and 
thorough. Those whom the size of the volume may frighten 
will find in the last thirty-five pages a compact summary of the 
entire work, but the book would be more attractive, had the 
author found a mean between the prolixity of the text, and the 
‘Dogmas make nations” is an aph- 
orism he quotes in a good chapter on the need of a living 
faith. “And if they make nations, they also make men.” For 
as de Maistre observes: “A man’s worth depends upon his be- 
lief.” “It is the weakening of truth that makes sanctity vanish 
from amongst mankind”: Defecit sanctus quoniam diminutae 
sunt veritates a filiis hominum. The book fs rich in apposite 
texts from Holy Scripture. 


Friedrich Ritter v. Lama has adapted for German readers the 
late Rev. Charles J. Judge’s biography of his brother, William 
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H. Judge, S.J., “An American Missionary,’ who became the 
apostle of the Klondike. As the recall of the German Jesuits 
from banishment with the restoration of their rights and liber- 
ties is a question being hotly debated just now in the -Parlia- 
ment of the Fatherland, the publication of this book is very 
timely. For the volume shows, to take no higher ground, how 
profitable to his fellow men of other races and creeds, and how 
useful to his country, Father Judge’s labors were. The book 
can be bought from Herder for ninety-five cents, and is attrac- 
tively illustrated, many of the pictures being different from 
those in the American edition. 


A collection of letters and papers that belonged to General 
Anthony Wayne, consisting of about 2500 pieces and covering 
the period from 1789 to 1796, has been recently delivered to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. This completes the Wayne 
papers in the possession of the Society, for in October last it 
received 1100 letters of General Wayne covering his earlier life 
during Colonial and Revolutionary times. It appears that Gen- 
eral Wayne kept all papers connected with his military career 
from the dawn of the War of Independence till his death, when 
he was the commanding officer in the United States Service. 
The Historical Society intends to have a memorial written and 
to publish the papers. Thé letters promise to be of great im- 
portance to national history. 


The Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard contributes to the January 
Dublin Review a good paper on “The Mental Deficiency Bill,” 
now before the British Parliament. As English legislators 
are showing the same deference to the opinions of pagan 
eugenists as do our own lawmakers, the writer gives them 
this warning :— 

“Everybody who has had experience of homes for defectives 
knows that religion has an enormous influence in improving 
the mind. And the reason is not far to seek. When the mind 
is weak the animal passions are particularly liable to escape 
control. But religion provides a powerful sanction and mo- 
tive for keeping the passions under control. On this count, 
too, we object to the Bill which is before us. It makes no 
provision whatever for the religion of those whom it proposes 
to segregate. 

“This brings us to the foundation principle which we, as 
Catholics, are bound to apply in the appraisement of all re- 
forms which touch upon the rights of the family, and of the 
liberty of the individual. These are sacred trusts, and in all 
changes concerning them due care must be paid to eternal 
and divine law. We Catholics acknowledge a higher law 
than that of Nature, and believe in a higher sanction than 
that of Nature’s retribution. 

“Through the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, 
the whole question of feeble-mindedness is related to the 
world of spirit. Through the cardinal virtues of fortitude, 
temperance, justice and prudence, virtues which have their 
root in faith, hope and charity, we obtain supernatural guid- 
ance and strength for the right ordering of racial improve- 
ment. The law of charity obliges us to look upon the feeble- 
minded as the children of God, with immortal souls to save, 
not as mere hindrances to the muscular and mental develop- 
ment of the race. The cardinal virtue of justice obliges us to 
respect their right to live, and to enjoy all such liberty as is 
not a menace to the country. The cardinal virtue of pru- 
dence restrains us from rushing headlong into legislation with 
insufficient data and with a risk of grave injury to the very 
source of life and the foundation of society. The cardinal 
virtue of fortitude enables us to bear with some of the incon- 
venience that the presence of the feeble-minded amongst us 
may entail. Nay, the very energy which we put forth in so 
doing is a racial asset, a real intrinsic promotion of race- 
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betterment. The cardinal virtue of temperance is the radical 
cure of some of the factors which make for feeble-mindedness, 
namely, alcohol and impurity.” 


The London Guardian is worrying over Abbot Gasquet's-- 
book, “England under the Old Religion,” which it reviews in 
two columns under the heading, “Roman Perversions of 
History.” It pretends to despise Father Bernard Vaughan 
and Mgr. Moyes. It would despise Abbot Gasquet as no 
better than they, were it not for his high official position 
which gives him an authority they do not enjoy. At bottom 
he is as gross a perverter of history as the meanest Catholic, 
because, like every Catholic, he says with every historian of 
common sense, Catholic, Protestant, or Agnostic, that the 
Reformation changed the religion of England. 

The Guardian says the contrary. Religion was not changed. 
All the resistance to the new order came from the fact that the 
Englishman is conservative, resents change, as change, and wants 
things to go on in the accustomed way. “He resented the change 
from the chasuble to the surplice then, as he resents the change- 
from the surplice to the chasuble now.’ This is a fairly good’ 
illustration, though inadequate. But why have Anglicans such: 
a horror of going below the surface to the reason of things? 
The Englishman to-day objects to the chasuble, because it is a 
sign of a change in his religion, the casting out of Protestantisnr 
and the bringing back of Popery. The Englishman of Reforma- 
tion times objected to the surplice, because it meant a change in 
his religion, the casting out of Catholicity and the bringing in of 
Protestantism. Again, the Guardian says that the objection to» 
the Reformation was in kind no more than the objection to the 
Insurance Bill. It meant higher rents as the new proprietors- 
were not as easy landlords as the monks. When we see mem 
and women laying down their lives by hundreds rather than sub- 
mit to the Insurance Bill, we shall think the Guardian theory 
worth considering. Till then we shall keep our Opinions as to 
who are the real perverters of history. 


“The Litany of St. Joseph” by Rev. Albert Power, S.J., offers. 
a brief, bright chapter of reflections upon each of the twenty- 
five invocations addressed by the Church to her heavenly Patron. 
The author loves to convey spiritual thoughts by pictures and 
impressions, and everywhere the eye is charmed with flashes of 
light and color. Under not a few of the invocations no special: 
reference to St. Joseph occurs, but the virtues implied in his- 
titles form the subject of meditation. “Jesus is a baby in the 
arms of St. Joseph,” he writes. “Joseph’s business is to pres-- 
ent this great Child God to the world, that the world may be 
caught. by His beauty and leave everything for Him.” The 
pamphlet is mailed for six cents, from the Irish Messenger 
Office, 5 Great Denmark St., Dublin. 
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; EDUCATION 


A Business Man’s View—New York’s High Schools— 
Socialism in Oxford—A Strange “Social Uplift” 


Discoursing before members of an educational club in Mil- 
waukee three weeks ago L. F. tBower, vice-president of the 
Allis-Chalmers company, one of the most important industrial 
corporations in the Middle West, presented some excellent 
suggestions to the young men before him. Mr. Bower took as 
his subject “Margins” and in the course of his remarks in- 
formed his hearers that to win success in a business career 
one must have three margins; one of health, one of morals, 
and another of intellect. Touching the “margin of intellect” 
the points made by the speaker argue a quite unlooked-for ac- 
quiescence in the fundamental contentions of those who favor 
something more than “the immediately useful” in the training 
even of young men who mean to find their life interests in the 
world of business. Himself a keen and singularly successful 
exponent of modern business methods, Mr. Bower is of opinion 
that mental drill after all is the true test of a school system’s 
efficiency and that good results in business, as in other pursuits, 
depend upon deep and earnest study. He said, we quote from 
the Milwaukee Sentinel’s report, February 13: 

“Young men are constantly asking ‘what shall we study?’ 

IT have found in my experience as an employer of men that 

it is not so much what a man has studied, as how he has 

studied. Take, for instance, the young man who in school 
has made a thorough study of Greek. Of course, most of 
these men do not go to work at employments where the 

Greek is of direct benefit to them. It is, however, one of 

the most beneficial of studies. The boy who has got down 

to the root of his Greek verbs has received a training which 
will enable him as a man to get to the bottom of any busi- 
ness problem which may confront him.” 


Mr. Bower is in accord, too, with the judgment of those who 
find thoroughness lacking in the young people formed by pres- 
ent day methods. He complains that employers of labor are 


- finding it very hard to secure young men who know anything, . 


whilst those who enter into the industrial field with some knowl- 
edge rarely care seriously to attempt to learn more. He adds 
that success in business will be assured in the case of those only 
who perseveringly carry into their later career the habits of 
thoroughness learned in earlier days. “There is an old adage,” 
said Mr. Bower, “that the man who knows one thing and knows 
that thing well, will be successful. This old saying has no 
application in the modern world of affairs. The man of to-day 
who studies so that he can take the place of the man above 
him is the man who goes to the front.” 


Just as with ourselves in the big schools of the country so 
in the universities of England Socialism and even Syndicalism 
and modified Anarchism appear to have become the political 
creeds of a large number of the students. The Daily Mirror 
of London vouches for the statement that no fewer than 250 
of the undergraduate body of Oxford are Socialists or believe 
in still more advanced doctrines. The Mirror even claims that 
some dignitaries of certain of the colleges are Fabian Socialists, 
while many dons are open champions of the cause; and it in- 
stances Canon Scott Holland of Christ Church who has re- 
cently renewed his declaration that he is a Socialist in that he 
believes in “the equalization of opportunities.” Defining more 
particularly the quality of undergraduate membership in the 
dangerous organization, the Mirror affirms that many who pro- 
fess themselves Socialists are sons of the wealthiest and bluest- 
blooded in the land. Impromptu meetings, it tells us, are held 
in the rooms of these men, during which some speakers behave 
like typical frenzied Hyde Park orators. It may be that the 
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vogue is in many instances but a temporary one. A certain Mr. 
Woodhouse, one of the most brilliant debaters among the young 
men at Oxford the Mirror informs us, is quoted as saying: “I 
suppose there are, roughly, about 250 Socialists among Oxford 
undergraduates. Some of these hold most advanced views, but 
their opinions are apt to melt after they leave the university. 
Personally I do not think it wise to take the Oxford Socialists 
too seriously.” Perhaps he is right in this contention, since 
it is no uncommon thing for university men to pretend an in- 
terest in the owtré opinions of the hour. They fancy a certain 
sharpening of the wits to follow from the discussion of these. 
Yet the prevalence of such vagaries induces its evil results in 
other quarters where men ignore or at least pay little heed to 
this pretense when they quote the strength of their ideas in the 
distinguished schools of the country. 


That it is a physical impossibility for principals to supervise 
and direct the work of teachers and the instruction of students 
in the present day system, that instructors do too much clerical 
work and not enough teaching, and that the so-called “annexes” 
are an “undesirable temporary expedient” are some of the criti- 
cisms of the high school system in New York City contained 
in the report of Professor Frank Ballou, Assistant Professor of 
Education at the University of Cincinnati and one of the eleven 
educational experts employed under Professor Hanus of Harv- 
ard to investigate the public school system of the city. Pro- 
fessor Ballou insists that the high schools of New York are too 
large. In each of twelve out of the twenty-five high schools of 
the city there are more than 1,500 pupils; each of eleven of these 
has a registration of more than 2,000, each of eight one of 
more than 2,500 and each of five one of more than 3,000. It is 
perfectly obvious, well remarks. the investigator, that no Prin- 
cipal can give that individual attention to 2,000 or 3,000 pupils 
which will enable him to know how pupils are getting on in 
their work or how well the course is adapted to their needs. 
How can he, then, as executive and administrator fulfill the 
responsibilities resting upon him regarding the work of pupils 
and teachers alike? The lack of supervision due to the impos- 
sibility of visiting his classes thus to come into direct touch with 
pupils and teachers is emphasized where the school is divided 
among six different buildings, as in the case of the city’s largest 
high school—the Washington Irving with its registration of 
3,899 pupils, or between the main school building and its an- 
nexes as happens in eleven of New York’s high schools. 

These “annexes” appear to be a particular “rock of offense.” 
Dr. Ballou says of them: “The teaching is likely to be in- 
ferior; the teachers change often, and are called upon to do a 
relatively large amount of teaching as compared with teachers 
in the main building; the work cannot be made as effective in 
the annex because the equipment is usually not as good; the 
supervision is not as effective; the sections (classes) are larger; 
the educational offering is more limited, and, finally, conditions 
generally militate against successful work.” 

The high school teachers do not do enough teaching, the re- 
port affirms, because they are too much engaged with work 
rather than teaching. In addition to the work of instruction 
and of study-hall supervision more than 50 per cent. of the 
teachers were found to have other assigned duties, some of 
these purely clerical, and a large part of them wholly admin- 
istrative. The recommendation made to correct this defect is 
the very natural one that a sufficient number of clerks be as- 
signed to the Principals to perform this purely clerical work. 

Dr. Ballou makes these among other very reasonable sugges- 
tions: “That high schools hereafter established be limited to 
1,500 pupils; that the seating capacity of classrooms be limited 
to the maximum standard size of a section (class) to make 
oversized sections (classes) impossible; that a definite policy 
be adopted of establishing high schools in various parts of the 
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city to take the place of annexes and that additional high schools 
be established in accordance with that policy.” 


The Social and Civic Centre Committee of New York, an or- 
ganization whose benevolent and uplifting purpose it is to have 
the public schools open in the evening for the use in a social 
way of the people of the neighborhood, recently announced 
through its Secretary a plan that struck most people as evincing 
a strange notion of “social uplift.” A former famous prize- 
fighter, one, too not without a certain fame for even less re- 
putable distinction, was to have given, in one of the city school 
houses and under the auspices of one of the Civic Centre Com- 
mittee’s sections, a series of talks to men on the general matter 
of taking care of oneself. His wife was to have started a class 
for the women of the neighborhood, presumably to instruct them 
on the same topic. 

Fortunately some sensible person, so we are informed, ques- 
tioned the propriety of the Committee’s scheme and wrote to 
City Superintendent Maxwell. At any rate a representative of 
the Board of Education waited upon the Committee’s Secretary 
and gave him clearly to understand that this particular line of 
“uplift” would not be countenanced by the school authorities in 
any of the schools subject to their jurisdiction. Mi OLG: 


ECONOMICS 
Tariff Reform in England 


Tariff Reform is one of the great questions in England to- 
day. It has been taken by the Unionists as one of the chief 
points of their policy. It plays a considerable part in every bye- 
election, and will have a great influence in the next general elec- 
tion. The general theory is that England is the only free trade 
nation in the world. It still holds the first place among manu- 
facturing nations. Its manufactures and trade are growing con- 
tinually; but they are not growing as quickly as those of the 
protectionist nations, Germany and the United States. 
over these are able to use the surplus of their protected manu- 
factures to undersell the English manufacturer in his own mar- 
ket. To prevent this “dumping” as it is called a protective tar- 
iff is an obvious remedy. The next question is to consider the 
effect such a tariff would have in fostering manufactures so as 
to preserve British supremacy in this matter. 

Evidently though a tariff would close British markets to 
foreign manufacturers, it would not open protected foreign mar- 
kets to the British manufacturer. But there are other markets 
in which British and foreign manufacturers have access under 
apparently the same conditions. These are the African and the 
Asiatic markets, especially the Chinese, and those of the British 
possessions, We say “apparently,” because really the German 
and the American manufacturers in exclusive possession of 
their domestic markets, can afford to undersell the unprotected 
British manufacturer in Asiatic and British colonial markets. 
If they do not gain these markets at once, it is for accidental 
Teasons; e. g. the fact that the British have been in possession 
so long, the natural preference of English colonists for English 
goods, and the immense preponderance of the British commer- 
cial marine. But these become of less efficacy every year. With 
a protective tariff the British manufacturer could hardly hope 
to dispute these markets on terms of equality with the German, 
still less with the American with his almost limitless resources. 
One thing only can save him, according to tariff reformers, 
namely, to close to all but him the growing markets of the 
British possessions. If he can control exclusively the trade of 
the British Empire with its 300 million inhabitants, he will be 
in a better position than ever to compete for the trade of China 
and Africa. 

Some of the great colonies give British manufactures a prefer- 


ential duty, receiving nothing directly in return. It is clear, 


More-. 


however, that exclusive British trade within the empire means 
a tariff throughout the empire against all foreign nations. If 
the colonies are to admit British goods free and keep a pro- 
tective tariff against other nations, England must do the same 
and protect colonial goods in its domestic markets. Here the 
difficulty comes in. England’s chief imports from its possessions 
are raw material and food. From India come corn, cotton, tea. 
From Australia, corn, mutton and wool. From Canada, corn, 
beef, pork, cheese, lumber, etc. In the first place as regards 
raw’ materials, especially cotton, the possessions do not supply 
the demand either as regards quantity or quality. Some Egyp- 
tian cotton is said to be equal to the best American, but the 
Indian is inferior. The cotton spinners, then, are afraid that 
tariff reform will raise difficulties in the way of the American 
supply. It is even possible that the United States might put 
on an export duty. Having grown rich under free trade, the 
spinners object to any change. Ship owners do a large part of 
their business in foreign ports. They fear a revival against 
them of the old navigation laws they once used against others. 
Once a trade war has begun no limits can be placed to it. 
These considerations move certain classes, but they could hardly 
move the English people at large. Hence another cry is raised 
against tariff reform. About four-fifths of the food of England 
is imported. Tariff reform means necessarily a tax on food im- 
ports to protect the meat and the corn from the colonies and 
possessions. Hence the free traders tell the voters that tariff 
reform means the taxing of their food. 

We may note, in the first place, that as things are at present, 
though such taxes are theoretically an essential part of tariff 
reform, they are not likely to weigh very heavily on the British 
consumer. The reason is that foreign countries, the United 
States especially, have on account of their internal development 
less food to export every year. Canada is becoming the chief 
food exporter; and, because of the prospect of having the field 
to itself, it professes itself quite indifferent in the matter of 
food taxes. If one considers the matter carefuliy he will see 
that the chief beneficiary of such taxes would be British agri- 
culture. England imports about 112 million hundredweight of 
wheat a year. It produces only 27 million hundredweight, not 
because it can produce no more, but because free importation 
makes the production unprofitable. Every year its production 
grows less. Every year the rural population diminishes, partly 
indeed because the towns are encroaching on the country, but 
chiefly because agriculture is being abandoned. Anything that 
would restore it would be a great gain to the nation. 

Still, even though tariff reform should raise the cost of living 
somewhat, there can be no doubt that it would raise wages 
mutch more. Commercially the empire would cease to be a loose 
aggregation, and would become one. The Lancashire and York- 
shire manufacturer would have for competitors only the Can- 
adian and the Australian, and could therefore afford to approxi- 
mate the wages paid by them. His workmen would realize this 
very quickly, and would insist on his doing so. The conditions 
would tend to become like those in the United States where 
two contrary forces are at work determining wages, immigra- 
tion, corresponding to the British home workman, tending to 
keep them down, and the social conditions of the great west, 
corresponding to the colonies, tending to raise them. There 
are economic difficulties in the way of tariff reform which we 
may discuss hereafter. Food taxes is not one of them. 


H. W. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Australia Catholic Federation of Victoria, which now 
embraces 400 branches with a membership of 30,000 has taken 
up the important question of Catholic Education, The Federa- 
tion has requested that a royal commission be appointed to in- 
vestigate the whole educational system of the State. This re- 
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quest will now be brought prominently before the people. “It 
is held,” says the New Zealand Tablet, “that since the problem 
has been satisfactorily solved in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Germany, Canada, Belgium, Holland, and other countries, a 
solution satisfactory to all sections of the community could be 
achieved in Australia. As over 40,000 children are being ef- 
ficiently gducated in the Catholic schools of Victoria, each of 
whom would have cost the State £6 12s 3d, according to the 
figures of the last financial year, the Federation asks that the 
Catholic community, in common with any other body which 
educates its children up to the required standard, should be re- 
compensed for the work done.” 


Archbishop James J. Keane of Dubuque, Iowa, gave the second 
of a series of lectures on “Evidences of Relfgion” on February 
25, at Albaugh’s Theatre, Baltimore. So great was the crowd 
eager to hear him that hundreds were unable to gain admit- 
tance. The stage was packed and there was scarcely room for 
the speaker, the invited guests and Judge Walter J. Dawkins, 
who presided. “The question on every lip,” says the Baltimore 
Sun, “was how this speaker was able to draw such an audience 
and hold it spellbound for an hour while a religious topic was 
explained.” Many non-Catholics were in the audience. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Senator Root on Woman Suffrage 


“I am opposed to the granting of suffrage to woman because 
I believe that it would be a loss to women—to all women and 
to every woman; and because I believe it would be an injury 
to the State and to every man and woman in the State. 

“Tt would be useless to argue this if the right of suffrage 
were a natural right. If it were a natural right then women 
should have it though the heavens fall. But if there be any one 
thing settled in the long discussion of this question it is that 
suffrage is not a natural right, but is simply a means of govern- 
ment; and the sole question to be discussed is whether govern- 
ment by the suffrage of men and women will be better govern- 
ment than by the suffrage of men alone. 

“The question is, therefore, a question of expediency and the 
question of expediency upon this subject is not a question of 
tyranny but a question of liberty, a question of the preservation 
of free constitutional government, of law, order, peace and 
prosperity. 

“Into my judgment there enters no element of the inferiority 
of women. It is not that woman is inferior to man, but it is that 
woman is different from man; that in the distribution of powers, 
of capacities, of qualities our Maker has created man adapted to 
the performance of certain functions in the economy of nature 
and society and women adapted to the performance of other 
functions. 

“T have said that I thought suffrage would be a loss for wom- 
en. I think so because suffrage implies not merely the casting 
of the ballot, the gentle and peaceful fall of the snowflake, but 
suffrage if it means anything means entering upon the field of 
political life, and politics is modified war. 

“In politics there is struggle, strife, contention, bitterness, 
heartburning, excitement, agitation, everything which is adverse 
to the true character of woman. Woman rules to-day by the 
sweet and noble influences of her character. Put woman into 
the arena of conflict and she abandons these great weapons 
which control the world and she takes into her hands weapons 
with which she is unfamiliar and which she is unable to wield. 

“Tn the divine distribution of powers the duty and the right 
of protection rest with the male. It is so throughout nature. 
It is so with men. It is a great mistake, it is a fatal mistake 
that these excellent women make when they conceive that the 
functions of men are superior to theirs and seek to usurp them. 
The true governmetit is in the family. The true throne is in the 


household. The highest exercise of power is that which forms 
the conscience, influences the will, controls the impulses of men, 
and there to-day woman is supreme and woman rules the 
world.” 


Cardinal Gibbons on Woman Suffrage 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons contributed to the New York 
uD of Feb. 23, the following article on the suffrage: 

The world is governed more by ideals than by ideas; it is 
influenced more by living, concrete models than by abstract 
principles of virtue. 

“The model held up to Christian women is not the Amazon, 
glorying in her martial deeds and prowess; it is not the Spar- 
tan woman, who made female perfection consist in the develop- 
ment of physical strength at the expense of feminine decorum 
and modesty; it is not the goddess of pagan love, like Venus, 
whose votaries regarded beauty of form and personal charms as 
the highest type of female excellence; nor is it an imperious 
Juno. No; the model held up to woman from the very dawn of 
Christianity is the peerless Mother of our Blessed Redeemer. 
She is the pattern of virtue alike to maiden, wife and mother. 
She exhibits the virginal modesty becoming the maid, the con- 
jugal fidelity and loyalty of the spouse, and the untiring de- 
votion of the mother. 

“Woman’s origin and destiny are the same as man’s; so is 
her dignity equal in every way. As both were redeemed by the 
same Lord and as both aspire to the same heavenly inheritance, 
so should they be regarded as of equal rank on earth; as they 
are partakers of the same spiritual gifts, so should they share 
alike the blessings and prerogatives of domestic life. 

“Tn the mind of the Catholic Church, however, equal rights 
do not imply that both sexes should engage promiscuously in the 
same pursuits, but rather that each sex should discharge those 
duties which are adapted to its physical constitution and sanc- 
tioned by the canons of society. 

“To some among the gentler sex the words, ‘equal rights,’ have 
been, it is to be feared, synonymous with ‘similar rights.’ 

“Suffrage, or the right to vote, and the right to hold office, 
are ambitions which some women have, that are really rights 
of similarity and not of equality. Seeking these so-called rights 
alienates the feminine spirit from its foreordained and guarded 
haven—the home. To debar women from such pursuits as 
suffrage, or from doing a man’s work, or from wearing mas- 
culine attire, is not to degrade her. To restrict her field of ac- 
tion to the gentler avocations of life is not to fetter her aspira- 
tions after the higher and the better. 

“Tt is, on the contrary, to secure to her not equal rights, so- 
called, but those supereminent rights that can not fail to endow 
her with a sacred influence in her own proper sphere; for as 
soon aS woman trenches on the domain of man, she must not 
be surprised to find that the reverence once accorded to her 
has been, in part, or wholly, withdrawn. 

“The home—whether that home is a palace or a cottage— 
exercises more sway in the government of the land or the up- 
lifting of the people than our houses of Congress and State 
legislatures. Our President, our statesmen and our judiciary 
hold the high offices of framing or interpreting or executing 
the laws. But our Christian women—wives and mothers—hold 
a higher place, for they mould the character of our statesmen 
and jurists in their childhood and instil virtue in their hearts. 
Our greatest statesmen have loudly and unanimously pro- 
claimed their indebtedness to their mothers. 

“The noblest work given to woman is to take care of her 
children. The mast important part of her apostleship should 
consist in instructing them in the ways of God. The education 
of the young should begin at the mother’s knee. The mind 
of a child, like softened wax, receives with ease the first im- 


pressions, which are always the deepest and most enduring. 
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A young man, according to his way, even when he is old, he 
will not depart from it.” I. Peter, ii, 2. A child is susceptible 
of instruction much earlier in life than parents generally im- 
agine. Mothers should watch with a jealous eye the first un- 
folding of the infant mind, and pour into it the seed of heaven- 
ly knowledge.” 


SCIENCE 


Right Rev. John S. Vaughan, Auxiliary Bishop of Salford, 
writing to the London Tablet of Feb. 8, on “The Age of Man” 
says :— 

“Whether man has existed but a paltry six thousand years, 
as we used to be told, in our childhood’s happy days, or whether, 
on the contrary, he has inhabited this little planet, some nine 
hundred and eighty thousand, as Croll assures us, is a matter 
of speculation. For, so far as I can gather from biblical experts, 
there is really no chronology of the Bible, and one is left free 
to fill the various lacune pretty well as one likes. On the other 
hand, the data upon which science rests, and upon which she 
bases her elaborate calculations as to the actual age of man, 
seem to be of the most unreliable character. 

“Consider, for instance, the conclusions drawn from the ex- 
istence of human implements, found at certain depths. beneath 
the soil. Geikie maintains that the boulder clay in which some 
stone tools were found, is about two hundred thousand years 
old. And other authorities put forth similar claims on behalf 
of human relics discovered beneath the floors, in stalagmite caves, 
and in other places. But all such conclusions are most unreliable. 
They suppose as certain what is difficult and probably im- 
possible to prove. Before we assent to the deductions of scien- 
tists we must suppose that Nature works always at a uniform 
rate and in the same manner, and that the observations of to- 
day correspond with what has been going on for many hun- 
dreds of thousands of years in the past. 

“Mr. Pengelly tells us that it has taken five thousand years 
to create one inch of lime-dropping, on the floors of Kent’s 
Cavern. But is this at all certain? In other localities we are 
assured that an inch of this material can be deposited within 
the space of three years. Why this difference? Besides, even 
supposing that the present rate of formation is so slow that 
five thousand years were required to produce one inch, does it 
follow that this was always so? May not the supply of lime 
‘held in solution have been very much greater formerly? And 
may not the dropping of the water have been considerably more 
rapid and continual? The rates of all such deposits vary in- 
definitely and depend upon a great variety of circumstances, 
which it is impossible to ascertain with any degree of certainty. 
Similar observations may be made regarding the so-called ‘proofs’ 
deduced from the presence of various objects of probable hu- 
man manufacture found in river gravels and in drifts. As to 
how they got there and as to how long it took to form these 
gravel beds and to keep up these river-drifts are points far too 
doubtful for any seriously-minded man to feel justified in mak- 
ing them a foundation on which to build a decided and fast con- 
clusion. In fact, it appears perfectly evident that in all these 
matters we are building a gigantic structure on mere guess 
work. 

“As to the great ages of some of the patriarchs to which 
Father Lattey, S.J., refers, I have heard them accounted for by 
reason of the difference in the climatic conditions of the earth 
before the flood. According to this theory the earth was a 
fairer and a more salubrious habitation at the beginning. But 
when ‘all the heavens were opened . . . and the waters prevailed 
beyond measure upon the earth, and all the high mountains 
under the whole heavens were covered” (Gen. chap. vii) there 
came a change. The earth received a shock from which it never 
recovered, so that it has never been the same place since. The 
deluge may be compared, in this respect, to one of those ter- 


the words “less serious” for “slight.” 


rible diseases of the body which indeed pass away, but which, 
nevertheless, leaves a lasting weakness and a permanent languor 
behind. As a result life has been shortened and the average age | 
of man has been reduced to about a tenth of what it was. I 
offer this theory for what it is worth and leave to those who are 
more competent to discuss its merits. 

“In any case, there is nothing in the claims of modern science 
to dishearten us or to excite our fears. All may be explained 
in accordance with the demands of revelation.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
The Ideal Catechism. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I welcome Father Sloan’s criticism of my remarks on the 
Baltimore Catechism, and do not object to his opinions being 
at variance with mine; else discussion were futile. ats 

It must not be forgotten, that the vocabulary of the 
English language is overwhelmingly foreign, the grammar 
remaining Anglo-Saxon. The language of science, both specula- 
tive and practical is largely borrowed from classic sources, and 
this applies to the languages of all civilized peoples. Examine 
any book dealing with law or medicine, or any of the physical 
sciences, and you will soon become convinced of the truth of 
this statement. The same, par excellence, and for obvious rea- 
sons, is true of theological science. It is quite difficult, nay, often 
impossible, to adequately express in popular language the full 
meaning of scientific phraseology. While we might make a more 
economic use of such words and expressions in our calculations, 
we can by no means entirely dispense with them. 

To hint that the native element of our lay Catholic population 
has not an intelligent grasp of the truths of our Holy Religion 
is indeed a pessimistic view of the situation. To blame such a 
lack of knowledge, if it exist, on the Baltimore Catechism is 
childish in the extreme. Have not other catechisms been in 
the field for the past quarter of a century? How many of our 
children have been, during that space of time, and still are 
dependent on the meagre instruction dealt out in the so called 
Sunday school, where the Priest exercises a somewhat lax 
form of supervision? Are there not parochial schools in which 
religious instruction is, for the greater part, left in the hands 
of teachers with no theological training? Add to this the, num- 
ber who have never heard-a catechetical instruction since they 
left the school room, and you will conclude that not all the 
blame for the alleged limited knowledge of our Catholic people 
may be justly attributed to the use of the Baltimore Catechism. 

As to the definition of original sin, I am willing to substitute 
But, after all, does not 
the one who is in the state of venial sin remain the friend of 
God? And is it not true that such a one can worthily receive 
the Body and Blood of our Divine Lord, even daily? No num- 
ber of venial sins can equal in guilt one mortal sin, and our 
text books on moral Theology use the words materia levis in 
contradistinction to materia gravis. 

It would appear from Father Sloan’s letter that I did not 
look with favor on an improved catechism. The contrary is 
the fact. My plea is that it should be based on the text of the 
Baltimore Catechism, instead of, as seems to be the present 
tendency, inundating the country with new catechisms. This 
latter method leads to chaos rather than to that uniformity the 
utility of which is admittedly manifest. 

A committee was appointed some years ago under the presi- 
dency of the late Archbishop of St. Louis, Most Rev. John J. 
Kane, with a view to the revision of the Baltimore Catechism, 
but for some reason or other nothing came of it. Let us hope 
that the work will again be taken up, and that this time it may 
bear fruit. Until then we shall have to proceed as best we can, 
each one guided by his own particular light. 

St. Louis, Mo., February 20. STEPHEN J. Brapy. 
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CHRONICLE 


Woodrow Wilson President.—Woodrow Wilson took 
the oath of office as President of the United States, with 
Thomas R. Marshall as Vice-President, on March 4. 
The oath was administered to the new President by 
Chief Justice White, of the United States Supreme Court. 
The impressive ceremony, which was witnessed by a vast 
throng, took place in the presence of the nation’s law- 
makers, past and present, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, the corps of foreign diplomats, and prominent 
persons from all parts of the country. The order of the 
day followed a fixed program covering practically five 
hours. It began with the drive of the President, Presi- 
dent-elect and Vice-President-elect from the White 
House to the Capitol. The inauguration of Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall took place at 12.30 p. m., with the assemb- 
ling of the new Senate and the swearing in of new Sena- 
tors. Following this, at 1.30 o’clock, the chief event of 
the day, the inauguration of President Wilson, occurred 
at the east front of the Capitol. Then came the return 
of the presidential party to the White House and the 
review of the inaugural parade, lasting from 3 o'clock 
until the last of 30,000 or more soldiers, sailors and 
civilians had passed on in the darkness. Hundreds of 
thousands of people lined the streets, cheering as Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson rode to the Capitol with President 
Taft, and later Mr. Taft rode back to the White House 
with President Wilson. It was remarked that Mr. Taft’s 
bearing throughout well merited the dignity and whole- 
some spirit that always have been his marked character- 
istics. There was continued evidence during the parade 
that he has a high place in the hearts of the American 
people. Mr. Bryan, in an open barouche, rode a short 
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distance behind the presidential carriage in the proces- 
sion to the White House. His ovation was second only 
to that accorded the new President. The weather for the 
day was ideal. 


Direct Election of Senators.—Senator Bristow, of 
Kansas, in the closing hours of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress informed his colleagues that twenty-nine States 
had, on March 3, ratified the “direct election of Senators 
amendment,” and it had passed one of the houses of the 
Legislatures of seven other States. If it should pass the 
other houses of these States, then thirty-six States will 
have ratified it—the necessary number to secure the Con- 
stitutional majority. In the event that three of these 
States should fail to ratify it, then next year in the States 
of Kentucky, Maryland and a number of others the 
Legislatures will be in session, and the amendment will 
doubtless be approved. There is thus a fair chance 
that the direct election of United States Senators by the 
people will become the law of the land within the twelve- 
month. 


Department of Labor Created—Mr. Taft’s last offi- 
cial act, on March 4, was to attach his signature to the 
bill creating the new Department of Labor. The ap- 
proval was not given until after his arrival at the Capitol. 
The retiring President gave out memoranda explaining 
why he approved the bill. He was not satisfied with the 
measure, but from a feeling of delicacy, he said in his 
memoranda, refrained from vetoing it. His hesitation 
was due to the fact that he thought nine departments 
were enough for the proper administration of the Goy- 
ernment, and no new department ought to be created 
without a reorganization of all departments in the Gov- 
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ernment and a redistribution of the bureaus between 
them. 


Mr. Taft’s Filipino Warning.—The New York 77i- - 


bune presented, on March 1, a special article by President 
Taft in which he gives his reasons why the United States 
should retain its control over the Philippine Islands, and 
“voices one more warning against the unwise and ill- 
considered “policy of those who advocate early ‘Philippine 
independence.’” Mr. Taft’s final appeal for “the little 
brown brother” from the powerful vantage point of the 
White House, was made at a time “when,” he says, “my 
fellow citizens must accept my arguments as free from 
partisan bias and devoid of political consideration.” His 
contention is that independence of the Philippines pre- 
maturely granted will mean inevitably the enslavement 
of the Filipmo. “The father,’ says Mr. Taft, “who 
grants independence of parental control to his adolescent 
son and permits him to squander his heritage before he 
has reached man’s state is guilty of no greater folly and 
injustice to his offspring than would be the people of the 
United States were they to yield to the clamor of this 
immature people and grant to them an independence they 
know not how to exercise or to safeguard, and of which 
they would soon be robbed as surely as would the youth 
to whom was intrusted the independent administration 
of his own fortune.” . 


Those Culebra Slides.—There is little or no reason to 
become alarmed at the reports of slides into the Culebra 
cut of the Panama Canal, according to the New York 
Tribune, Colonel Goethals, the chief engineer, explained 
last December that additional slides of at least two mil- 
lion yards of material were expected, and undoubtedly 
would occur, but that unless they exceeded that yardage 
they would in no way interfere with his plans to begin 
the flooding of Gatun Lake by July 1, so as to have the 
benefit of the heavy rains of July, August and September. 
Colonel Goethals remarked that if the slides greatly ex- 
ceeded that amount it might delay the closing of the locks 
at either end of Gatun Lake, and in turn might make it 
impossible to take a vessel through by October, although 
it would not at all interfere with the formal opening of 
the canal. Another element of uncertainty, however, is 
the completion of the lock gates by the Pittsburgh con- 
tractor, who is already sixty days behind delivery. Even 
were the closing of the gates deferred a month, the 
amount of precipitation during August and September 
might be sufficient to fill the lake. It was because of 
these uncertain elements that Colonel Goethals set the 
date for the formal opening on January 1, 1914. 


Mexico.—Conditions in the State of Sonora, where the 
authorities have refused to adhere to the new adminis- 
tration, are admitted to be serious, José M. Maytorena, 
ex-Governor of Sonora, is in possession of several towns, 
and Governor Ignacio Pesquiera, his successor and per- 


sonal friend, has fortified himself in the government pal-_ 
ace at Hermosillo and surrounded the building with ar- 
tillery. President Huerta believes the danger of inter- 
vention has passed. That he does not underestimate his 
task is indicated by the statement he made at the fall of 
Madero, that there were in the country 50,000 rebels 
under arms, without counting the numerous groups of 
bandits operating in Morelos, Mexico, Durango, Puebla, 
Tlaxcala and Chihuahua. The execution of five Zapatista 
leaders in the State of Morelos indicates the sternness 
with which the Government will deal with the rebels. 
General Pascual Orozco, Jr., who is in camp below 
Juarez, again made clear his stand toward the provisional 
government at Mexico City, declaring he accepts Huerta 
only in the event the land grant promises of the Madero 
revolution are kept. He declares he will keep his forces 
in indefinite armistice, 


Canada.—When the Jews first made their appearance 
in Montreal they were obliged to choose between the 
Catholic and Protestant schools for the education of their 
children. They chose the latter, but have grown in im- 
portance and numbers to such a degree that the Protestant 
Board of School Commissioners have issued an order 
abolishing the Easter holidays and adopting the time of 
the Jewish Passover. Bishop Farthing naturally pro- 
tests against the change, but singularly enough the Rev. 
Dr. Rexford, Principal of the Montreal Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, does not object to the proposal, although 
his own children will be affected by the order. The 
latest census shows that the total population of Canada 
is 7,206,643, of whom 2,833,041 are Catholics, the num- 
ber of French-Canadians among the latter being 2,054.- 
890.—tThe fight on the naval bill is characterized by 
obstruction, of which it is difficult to see the end. The 
Left has 17 amendments to propose at the second reading 
and the fight may continue for two months. 


England.—Sunday was sanctified in London by a mob 
of several thousand people attacking a suffragette meet- 
ing in Hyde Park. It required a strong body of police to 
protect the women. Other riots occurred at Wimbeldon. 
Common, Wolverhampton and elsewhere. Like Kruger, 
the suffragettes proclaim that they will do deeds that will 
“stagger humanity’; even kidnapping members of the 
Cabinet is on the program, besides “blowing up buildings 
of historic fame.” But Mrs. Pankhurst announces that 
she is shattered in health and must go abroad. One of 
the chief militants has been sent to jail for nine months, 
and the Government proposes to introduce twd bills in 
Parliament to deal with the whole situation. The visits 
of foreign airmen are also causing worry to the Govern- 
ment. Districts have been assigned in which they are not 
allowed to descend. They must land on designated spots 
along the coast and from there get their clearance. papers. 
Violations of the law may expose the airmen to be shot. 
——tThe inaugural speech of President Wilson was 
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favorably commented on by the British press. It was 
described as giving evidence of character, caution and a 
desire to put an end to extravagant free competition and 
the oppression of the employees. The municipal elec- 
tion in London resulted in the election of 67 Reformers 
and 51 Progressives. This is a gain of 9 seats for the 
former and 2 for the latter party. The Reformers are 
Conservatives, and are now in a majority of 16, with a 
prospect of further increase. Special precautions were 
taken at the polling against the suffragettes, who were 
anti-Progressives. The chief point at issue was the 
municipal policy with regard to railroads. 


Ireland.—The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Sherlock, 
was inducted into his second term of office with the unani- 
mous approval of the City Councillors of all parties. He 
had devoted his energy chiefly to the better housing of 
the working population and the poor, and had cut down 
expenditure in all other departments. He outlined a plan 
for a further extension of the Housing Committee’s work 
“to provide at a rent which workers can pay suitable 
houses in which families can be reared decently, without 
placing any undue burden on the ratepayers.” A cine- 
matograph exhibition of the life of Christ, entitled “From 
Manger to Cross,” has caused commotion and litigation 
in Dublin. Some Protestant parties brought an action 
for withdrawal of license before the Recorder, and the 
Y. M. C. A. representative and some ministers testified 
that the exhibition was blasphemous, On the other hand, 
Father Brennan, President of Blackrock College, found 
the pictures reverent and calculated to do good to those 
who brought a Christian feeling to the representation. 
Rev. J. Gwynn, S.J., found the representation in accord 
with the Catholic idea “to make sacred things part of the 
daily lives of the people.” Asked if he approved parading 
the Lord’s sufferings for gain, he said if a person did a 
good thing he saw no objection to his making a living by 
it. The objection to the films seemed to be that they were 
made up according to the Catholic view of the life of 
Christ and the Virgin Mary. The action was not sus- 
tained. The general Council of the Irish County 
Councils passed a resolution declaring that the University 
scholarships granted by the Councils should be assigned 
to the National University only. A few of the Nation- 
alist Councils, to prove their tolerance, made them open 
to Trinity also, and Mr. Dillon, M.P., approved the pol- 
icy. As Trinity is richly endowed, with property con- 
fiscated from the people, it was held that the people should 
endow only the University that was open equally to all. 
An agitation has started towards making the Councils 
that favored Trinity reverse their action, and Mr. Dillon 
has been sharply criticised. It appears from the discus- 
sion that the National University compares favorably 
with Trinity in numbers as well as scholarship. 


Spain.—The Prime Minister, Count Romanones, has 
announced that the opening of parliament is far off: it is 


much more convenient to rule, or misrule, by arbitrary 
and final Royal Orders. Injurious accusations, in 
which appear the names of respectable priests, have been 
published against the much respected and notably prudent 
Bishop of Murcia by the Liberal of that city and copied 
by the Heraldo of Madrid. The agency of the Spanish 
Associated Press, pointing out that the accusations have 
been made anonymously, and that the priests mentioned 
have absolutely ignored them, declared that this is but a 
phase of the anticlerical campaign. The Catholic Verdad 
of Murcia confirms this statement. But recently the 
Liberal and Nueva Espafia of Madrid, journals of a sim- 
ilar character, were fined $30,000 for defaming a priest in 
the same city of Murcia. The St. Raphael Society for 
the Protection of Immigrants, modeled on the famous 
German society, has been founded in Madrid to counter- 
act the corrupt agencies which are not quite controlled, 
although very much restrained, by the immigration laws. 
The society will aim even at facilitating the return of un- 
successful emigrants to their native land. 


Portugal.—The Government still continues its perse- 
cution of Catholics. In schools and colleges there is a 
strict watch on professors, and they are severely punished 
if they introduce religious teaching. Orders have been 
issued to protect priests who have accepted Government 
pensions, and a guardianship has been established for 
public worship associations. On the anniversary of the 
murder of King Carlos people visited the tombs of the 
assassins, whom the Mundo acclaims as national heroes. 
——The furious sectarian Premier, Costa, has pro- 
hibited the circulation of certain Papal documents, and 
insists on the formation of associations of worship, as 
they are styled, with the purpose of separating the peo- 
ple from the Head of the Church. When such associa- 
tions are not formed the churches are closed. In the 
province of Alemtejo, the people—and especially the 
women—broke open the closed doors, lighted the candles 
on the altars, and rang the bells; they were then dis- 
persed by soldiers. It appears that the Religious Orders, 
robbed of their property by the present revolutionary 
government, have appealed, either directly or by power- 
ful friends, to the Hague tribunal for justice. Costa, 
forced, as it is said, by the European courts, has acknowl- 
edged in the Portuguese Parliament that the matter 
would be referred to that international tribunal. 


Italy.—The Italian garrisons along the Swiss frontier 
have been increased and military engineers are engaged 
building new forts commanding the mouth of the Sim- 
plon tunnel toward the east. Meantime there are troubles 
in Africa. Several hundred Arabs attacked a military 
post, but were repulsed. It was first reported that the 
marriage of Boni de Castellane to Anna Gould had been 
annulled because Miss Gould had declared in writing pre- 
vious to the marriage that she did not accept the doctrine 
of its inviolability. That she is reported as never having 
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said. The judgment was announced by the press as final, 
but the case has to be now carried to the Signatura, which 
has the power of final decision. The press reports 
have it that the Pope has given his consent to have the 
archives of the Inquisition opened, all permission to that 
effect having hitherto been denied. A recent pas- 
toral by the aged Bishop Bonomelli, of Cremona, has 
caused no.little excitement. In view of the conflict be- 
tween Church and State in Italy, it advocates an attempt 
at some conciliatory agreement. The Osservatore 
Romano is of opinion that it will cause trouble by its 
implication that obedience is due only to infallible au- 
thority. 


Balkans.—The Allies insist that the mediating Powers 
shall secure them an immediate cessation of hostilities 
immediately after the signing of the treaty of peace; the 
possession of Adrianople, Scutari and Janina; a frontier 
extending from Rodosto to Midia; the possession of the 
peninsula of Gallipoli and the A“gean Islands; an imme- 
diate exchange of prisoners, and $300,000,000 indemnity, 
minus the debt borne by the Turkish European provy- 
inces ; and the reestablishment of all previous treaties and 
conventions. They concede a special Turkish represen- 
tative for supervising Mohammedan religious matters of 
the conquered territory. The fear of an impending rev- 
olution in Constantinople may perhaps persuade the 
Turks to yield the greater part if not all of these demands. 
All activity in the seige of Adrianople has ceased because 
of a heavy snow fall, the drifts in some places being six 
feet deep. The Greeks captured the Turkish fortress 
of Janina. Its garrison of 32,000 surrendered to the 
assailants on March 6, after a fierce bombardment of 
two days and two nights. Janina is the key to the 
Province of Epirus. The advance on the place began 
as far back as October, and the seige was not inter- 
rupted by the armistice between the Turks and the other 
Allies. Meantime, however, from Constantinople comes 
the news of the destruction of three Greek transports 
on their way to Scutari with Servian troops and a great 
number of heavy siege guns. 


_ France.—The greatest enthusiasm is manifesting itself 
all over the country for the three years military service 
bill. Volunteers are offering themselves everywhere. The 
Socialists are'the only ones who are opposed to the. meas- 
ure and are resorting to all sorts of parliamentary devices 
to defeat the bill. It proposes to have an army of 
790,000 men, adding thus 210,000 to the peace footing 
contingent. 


Germany.—In returning from a naval maneuver the 
German destroyer “S 178” was cut in halves by the 
cruiser Yorck, while attempting to pass across the battle 
line of the German fleet. The cruiser was steaming at 
full speed through a high sea, and the two sections of the 
little vessel sank instantly. It was possible to save only 


a few men of its crew in the stormy sea, and seventy-one 
lives were lost. On the day preceding the event Admiral 
Tirpitz had maintained in the Reichstag that accidents 
in the torpedo fleet are unavoidable, since the only 
maneuvers that are of practical value and calculated to 
keep the men on edge were such as imply the same dan- 
gers that must be faced in an actual war. Special tri- 
butes of honor were given in the Reichstag to the crew 
of the ill-fated vessel. To cover the expenses of a 
more extended armament a new plan is being devised in 
Germany, and will be of historic importance, if success- 
ful. The object is to rely upon a patriotic taxation of the 
wealthier classes, founded upon an appeal for sacrifice. 
The Emperor reminds the nation of the great and willing 
sacrifices undergone by their ancestors in the eventful 
year of 1813, and solemnly calls upon them to show the 
same $pirit in the no less critical year of 1913. The 
nobility especially is to yield up for the time being such 
privileges of exemption from taxation as it possesses, 
and has in fact already declared itself prepared freely 
and gladly to make this concession. While some papers 
have regarded these measures as too extreme for a time 
of peace, and suited only for the actual calamity of a 
war, the general impression is likely to be favorable. 
Especially sympathetic is the new organ of the Bavarian 
Centre Party, the Bayerische Staats-Zeitung, recently 
founded by the Hertling ministry. There is question of a 
momentous national movement, the paper says, which will 
greatly relieve the depression of the masses, and which 
will be epoch-making in its importance, if accepted by the 
Reichstag. To restrict the raising of the necessary funds 
to the possessing classes, the Party believes, will be an 
act of equalizing justice calculated to take the wind out 
of the sails of Socialism. In the Reichstag itself the 
Centre is supporting the Government wherever the wel- 
fare of the nation demands a strengthening of its forces. 
The present movement is justified by its promoters on 
the plea that the navy has been increased at the expense 
of the army, and that it is now necessary to concentrate 
the public attention upon the latter. It is accordingly 
planned to augment the present standing army by 168,- 
000 men. 


Hungary.—Socialism has met with a severe reverse in 
its failure to carry out the general strike which had been 
heralded and advertised throughout the world as a pro- 
test against the election reforms proposed by the Gov- 
ernment. The main reason for the miscarriage of the 
Socialistic plans was the disagreement among the leaders 
of the Party itself. This became so serious that all hope 
of even successfully attempting a national strike was 
perforce abandoned. In the Parliament the protest of 
the opposition was made with dignity. Count Apponyi 
acted as spokesman, and after protesting against the un- 
popular reforms and demanding the dissolution of the 
House, quietly left the hall with all the members of the 
Opposition. 
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c QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Hague’s International Peace Palace 


Besides attracting general attention this year owing to 
her centenary celebration and quadrennial Parliamentary 
elections, the eyes of the civilized world will be focussed 
on little Holland for the announced opening of the Inter- 
national Peace Palace at The Hague. The structure was 
finished early last fall with every detail in spick and span 
condition for the reception at the appointed time of the 
representatives of the various nations, prominent among 
. them those of the Dreibund, the Triple Entente, and the 
arbitration treaty-making countries. 

This temple of Universal Peace that is to be is the gift 
of the former Pittsburg ironmaster, now Laird of Skibo, 
Andrew Carnegie of public library fame. It is a massive 
and elaborate building in combination style, and with its 
two enormous flanking towers presents a handsome and 
imposing aspect not unworthy the lofty purpose for which 
it was designed. Clouds of doubt have been lowering 
upon the structure ever since it was first started, and a 
dense fog of apprehension presently envelops it. Uni- 
versal Peace and Universal Brotherhood still continue 
playing hide and seek as the day for formally opening its 
portals is drawing near. 

Since the project was first broached at the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference in 1899, England by dint of arms 
has annexed the Transvaal and the Orange Free State; 
Russia and Japan have settled their quarrel on the battle- 
fields of Manchuria; Italy, whose participation in the 
Peace Conference was conditioned on the exclusion there- 
from of the representative of the Prince of Peace, has 
appeased her colony hunger by the bloody conquest of 
Tripoli; Mexico is supposed to be emerging from a pro- 
tracted internecine strife; Austria and Russia appear at 
dagger’s point; and the Near East is still resounding with 
the booming of cannon, the rattle of musketry and the 
shrieks of tens of thousands of wounded and dying. It 
must be conceded the auguries are far from being re- 
assuring ; in fact, everything is tending to show that there 
is no need as yet for expunging the Litanies; that Car- 
negie's princely gift, like so many others of his, might 
have been put to better use, and that the millennium of 
Universal Peace is still a matter of the distant future. 
Though the Palace has thus become the laughing stock of 
nations and the butt of more or less appropriate wit, in all 
probability there will be “great doings” on the inaugura- 
tion day, with speeches galore, and diversified spectacular 
display, but to the reflecting mind it will be an empty 
show and a sorry one at that. Hence it is very doubtful 
whether Holland will have reason to feel proud of the 
honor thus conferred on her and whether the Palace will 
prove the hoped for A%gis to safeguard her own independ- 
ence and territorial immunity. 

Holland’s independence since the Congress of Vienna 


(1815) carries with it the guarantee of all the great 
Powers, but so did the status quo guarantee the Balkans 
to the now defeated Turk. Her vast and thriving col- 
onies apart, Holland proper is steadily attracting the 
covetous glances of her powerful neighbor to the east. 
There is not only her extensive and very desirable coast 
line on the North Sea, but what makes the little country 
a most tempting morsel is that she commands the entrance 
of both the Rhine and Meuse rivers, the great arteries of 
inland trade. Hamburg, Antwerp and Rotterdam are the 
three main points at which all incoming and outgoing 
ocean freight is being reshipped for either transatlantic 
or inland traffic. The phenomenal growth of late years 
of the Dutch port, aside from its favorable geographical 
position, is chiefly attributable to one of the boldest 
strokes of engineering enterprise of modern times. 

After nearly thirty years of construction work, involv- 
ing most discouraging obstacles of a topographical, tidal 
and financial nature, Rotterdam in 1895 successfully com- 
pleted its new waterway to the North Sea, thereby rem- 
edying the drawback of its former tortuous and at many 
points shallow approaches and permitting quick access 
into its spacious harbors to sea-going vessels of the deep- 
est draught. As a result, the city’s commerce has made 
enormous strides forward, has outstripped Antwerp’s 
yearly volume of trade and is moving up closer and closer 
to Hamburg, the one remaining rival ahead. The trade 
between northern Germany and the central and southern 
parts of the Empire thus has been greatly diverted to the 
Dutch port. Merchandise from the Baltic coast, for in- 
stance, instead of being shipped south direct by rail, is 
now carried at cheaper rates all the way around northern 
Denmark and via the North Sea to Rotterdam, there to 
be unloaded and put aboard the river craft for transpor- 
tation to central and south German points. As a matter 
of course, this diversion of trade is not a little aggravat- 
ing and is far from being relished across the Rhine. Con- 
sequently the German Government proposed to Holland 
the levying of tolls on all Rhine-borne shipping, but was 
refused point blank. This has given rise to the threat, 
ventilated in the press despatches last August, that Ger- 
many, in order to recover her lost traffic, proposes to 
build a shipping canal from the German Rhine, at a point 
near Cologne, up north via Emden to the North At- 
lantic. 

This, if carried out, would lock the gates of the lower 
Rhine between Rotterdam and the heart of the Continent 
and effectually paralyze the latter city’s trade. However, 
the scheme of an artificial waterway, such as would be 
required in the premises, for a distance of over two hun- 
dred miles is bold enough to stagger the resources of 
even twentieth century finance, and is therefore being 
looked upon in Holland in the light of mere bravado. 
Nevertheless, Germany’s disadvantage under present 
trade conditions will not permit her to cease looking for 
a possible remedy. A successful war with either Eng- 
land or France might land her the coveted prize, but, 


whether for mere diplomacy’s sake or not, that notion has 
been officially tabooed. 

That other less bloody and less expensive means might 
be devised for practically the same purpose appears from 
the fact that a few years ago, while Holland was still 
looking for an heir to the throne, articles evidently in- 
spired from across the Rhine were published in the Dutch 
Liberal press elaborately setting forth the great econom- 
ical and commercial advantages that would accrue to 
Holland from joining the Confederacy of German States 
and becoming a constituent part of the Empire. Should 
the Freetrade Liberal party once more succeed in getting 
at the helm of government this scheme is not unlikely to 
be brought to the fore again, and fostered by the spirit of 
our “commercial age,” with its leveling tendency of all 
distinctly national sentiments, it quite belongs to future 
contingencies that Holland some day may lose her inde- 
pendence and by the peaceful methods of trade assimila- 
tion may be incorporated in the German States. 

WARS 


Cremation 


Considerable comment has been aroused by a Pastoral 
of the archbishops and bishops of Bavaria upon the ques- 
tion of cremation. Through Socialistic influences and 
rationalistic agitation, this subject has within recent years 
become of national importance in Germany. The Bavarian 
episcopate, which only recently had made its united ap- 
peal to the Bundesrath for a more favorable interpreta- 
tion of the Jesuit laws, has again taken a decisive step in 
its defence of Catholic rights and Catholic doctrine. 

Beginning with its Lenten reflections upon death, the 
Pastoral points out the serious lesson which the grave is 
meant to teach for time and for eternity. The divine 
sentence pronounced upon man, “Dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return,’ makes of burial, it argues, a 
pious and holy custom, which has not only been observed 
at all times among Christians, but has likewise been the 
original and common practice among all the oldest nations 
of the world. It is not inculcated as a religious dogma, 
but as a custom which draws its motives from the truths 
which the Church teaches, and has its deepest root in the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. The words of 
Christ, that they who rest in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, are impressed as a seal upon it. 
The Pastoral then enumerates the regulations issued by 
the Holy See during recent years upon this subject, and 
emphasizes the penalties to be inflicted upon those who 
persist before death in demanding the cremation of their 
bodies. They are to be deprived of the last Sacraments 
and no funeral rites can be performed over them by the 
Church. 

The Liberal and Socialist press was at once loud in its 
condemnation. Political motives were, as usual, assigned 
to the Bavarian episcopate. They had made a direct at- 
tack, it was alleged, upon the Government itself, which 
had given its support to the “introduction” of cremation. 
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Whatever faults, however, the Government may have 
committed, this last is not entirely to be set to its account, 
as its rather inconsistent champions would have us to be- 
lieve. The Government has not favored, but only tol- 
erated the practice which it was too weak to prevent. 
When in the face of a violent agitation it did not dare to 
offer resistance, it perforce contented itself with police 
regulations that might hinder further excesses. Orthodox 
Protestants and Jews are only less opposed to this abuse 
than Catholics. The contention, therefore, of the ration- 
alistic press that the Catholic episcopate is revolutionary 
and has lost the spirit of Christianity is rather humorous. 

So constant, however, and insistent has the propaganda 
of cremation become that even Catholics are in danger of 
being carried away by its ostensibly sanitary advantages, 
while in reality the entire movement is only another 
covert attack upon Christianity. Like the Socialistic agi- 
tation, it carefully disguises its true motives wherever 
they might not be favorably received. The Socialist 
Gramann, speaking before a rationalistic gathering where 
no reason existed for observing such caution, plainly pre- 
sented his hearers with the true state of the question, as 
even an atheist can understand it: “The so-called doc- 
trine of the resurrection,” he said, ‘““which even to-day is 
still held by the orthodox, who make capital of a life 
after death and twaddle before pious devotees about a 
judgment on the last day, is in direct contradiction to 
cremation. Whoever defends this practice is, according 
to our view, a rationalist who has broken with ecclesiasti- 
cal formalism and is enrolled in the society of atheists. 
He has done with religion and must separate from the 
Church.” (Allgemeine Rundschau, Feb. 8, 1913.) 

That atheism is the ultimate object of the present 
propaganda of cremation was no less clear to the — 
Bavarian episcopate. “This purpose,” the Pastoral says, 
“is as yet more or less disguised; but a careful inquiry 
will discover under all the alleged reasons in favor of 
cremation only the beginning of an assault upon Chris- 
tianity. The entire historical development of cremation 
has hitherto been characterized by its hostility to all that 
is Christian. The stress laid upon sanitary precautions 
is only a ruse to conceal the true nature of the agitation, 
which in its ultimate purpose is directed against the 
Christian religion and the Christian view of life. Where- 
fore we can not strongly enough lift up our voice of 
warning: 

“Whoever aids in the secularization of our cemeteries, 
whoever offers his assistance to make of ‘God’s acres’ 
mere institutions of cremation, lies under the fearful 
charge of conspiring with those who havé sworn to 
destroy the belief in a hereafter. Be ye not deceived, 
beloved brethren. He who can not bear the sight of our 
graves can not bear the sight of the cross which adorns 
them.” 

How deeply impressed upon all religious minds is the 
horror of cremation and how completely the agitation in 
its favor is carried on by atheism, or its allies and dupes, 
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is plain from a passage recently appearing in the Berliner 
Tageblatt, Referring to the opposition of orthodox Jews 
to this practice, the paper writes: “Hence we can mani- 
festly conclude that wherever there is question of anti- 
quated notions, narrowness and intolerance the orthodox 
of all creeds are alike, whether Catholics, Protestants or 
Jews.” (Febr. 10, 1913.) Remembering that progress, 
as understood by the rationalism and Socialism of our 
day, is a retrogression into pagan errors and immorality, 
we have here a glorious testimony of the universal oppo- 
sition of the religious intelligence of mankind against the 
practice, which was introduced into Christian lands, like 
so many other abominations of paganism, by the French 
Revolution. 

The detestation in which this action was held by the 
people of God in the Old Testament is plain from the 
fact pointed out to us, that only the bodies of executed 
criminals were ever burned by them. This was done as 
an expression of extreme abhorrence and a sign of the 
greatest disgrace that could be inflicted. Yet even this 
laxity was permitted to creep in only after the dis- 
persion, and as a consequence, it is suggested, of contact 
with the heathen nations about them. Orthodox Jews of 
to-day have not forgotten the traditions of their fathers, 
and resolutions drawn up concerning this question by the 
presiding board of a commission of orthodox rabbis as 
early as January 5, 1904, perfectly correspond in every 
detail with the recent Catholic Pastoral. The Bavarian 
Rundschau, which calls our attention to this fact, likewise 
quotes the conclusions of the head rabbi, Dr. M. Lerner. 

According to this leader of orthodox Jewish thought, 
the incineration of the human body must be considered 
as a violation of the will of God for four reasons: It is 
a transgression of the divine commandment ordaining the 
consigning of the body to the earth; it is a desecration of 
the mortal remains; it is a refusal of that reparation for 
sin which is said to be connected with the dissolution of 
the human body in the earth and thus of its conversion 
into the dust from which it came; and lastly it is a public 
denial of belief in God and of a final judgment. 

He then concludes with a remarkable passage which 
perfectly corroborates the words already quoted from the 
Bavarian Pastoral: “Not less reprehensible than the 
ancient heathen practice of burning the body, that sign of 
idolatrous error, 1s the modern practice of incineration, 
which constitutes a public demonstration on the part of 
atheism and monism against religion. Crema- 
tion, therefore, which undermines the faith in the resur- 
rection and immortality, is no indication of any progress 
upon which modern culture may pride itself, but a retro- 
gression into barbarian impiety, and a return to pagan 
brutality.” (Zwei Fragen. Gutachtung iiber Exhumierung 
und Aschenurnenbeisetzung auf jiidischen Friedhofen.) 

A concerted movement of rationalism, which has 
already gathered such momentum in Germany, may 
sooner or later likewise spread its influence to our own 


country. It is perfectly consistent with the pagan sys- 
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tems of eugenics which to-day are gaining in popularity 
and making their propaganda among us in the interests 
of the same cause. The exaggerated notions of hygienics 
which have already created a new twentieth century hallu- 
cination that can behold nothing but infectious germs in 
earth and air and sea, have likewise cooperated in this 
direction. There is sufficient saneness, however, let us 
hope, in the American character to reject ultimately all 
these illusions. JosEpH HUSsLeEIN, S.J. 


Literary Tolerance 


A well written article in the March Ecclesiastical Re- 
view by “John Ayscough’”—and whatever he writes is 
well written—is an eloquent plea for two classes of 
writers who are Catholics. There are Catholics whose 
writings, while never “disloyal to their religion or in- 
jurious to it or unworthy of it,’ eschew religion alto- 
gether or select subjects in which religion does not occur. 
They may be writers of nursery tales, plays, novels, con- 
tributors to secular journals and magazines, reviewers, 
reporters, correspondents, etc., and as such they render 
good service by filling a necessary niche “that might else 
be occupied much amiss. Any square foot of 
territory occupied by a Catholic on good terms with his 
religion is a foot of ground lost to the occupation of the 
myriad forces arrayed against the Church in the press and 
in literature.” 

This is quite true, and American Catholics are occupy- 
ing such ground in great variety and well in proportion to 
their numbers, but it is a surprise to learn that other 
Catholics find fault with them for doing so. Catholic 
writers who seek a more lucrative market and cater to 
secular publications on neutral themes are quite within 
their rights and their action may even be praiseworthy. 
We would certainly be unwise “if we chased Catholic 
writers off this harmless ground and left it open to occu- 
pation by people whose principles are all against the 
Church.” It is quite another matter when neutral publi- 
cations, written by the class of whom “John Ayscough” 
says “only those who know they are Catholics would 
know they are Catholics,” are got out by Catholic pub- 
lishers and advertised as Catholic books. This is not 
honest. The books may be excellent in their way and 
serve a useful purpose, but unless they deal in some sort 
with persons or things Catholic and harmonize with Cath- 
olic belief and sentiment, they have no claim to the 
Catholic brand. 

He divides Catholic novels into two classes: 
written for a Catholic public and those intended to reach 
the public outside; and he holds that “too much Cath- 
olicity cannot be put” into the former, but there can easily 
be too much in the latter. We fear the division is too 
sharp. Catholic writers, as well as others, aim as a rule 
at the widest public they can reach, and their success will 
largely depend on the quality of their work; but the 
quality cannot possibly be eminent if their writings are 
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overweighted with “too much Catholicity,” or too much 
anything else. Catholic writers must also be governed by 
the rules of artistic proportion. The aniount of Cath- 
olicity a book will bear depends on plan, scene, characters, 
environment and a variety of circumstances within the 
choice of the writer, but most of all on his own ability. 
“John Ayscough” was himself able to devote a third of 
one of his most popular novels to a description of the 
daily life*of cloistered nuns and still retain his hold on 
the outside public. © 

Certain writers, he says, have written books of a dis- 
tinctive Catholic character which presented Catholic cus- 
toms and manners ably and wisely, and caught the ear of 
the public, but were frightened into writing purely con- 
troversial works because some Catholic critics demanded 
that being so Catholic they should be more Catholic. 
Such criticism is narrow and utterly condemnable, but we 
must confess we have not adventured on it so far in 
America, or elsewhere, at least in the English-speaking 
_ world. Catholic writers have a grievance, however, which 
is of much graver and wider import, namely, the indiffer- 
ence or absolute neglect of their best works by a large 
portion of the Catholic public. We have writers of the 
first rank, thoroughly Catholic in their themes and treat- 
ment, who are unknown to a wide section of Catholics 
who read widely but not well. Some are of the class 
recently styled by Father Finn “those weak-kneed, spine- 
less, anemic members of our Holy Church’—he might 
have added “tame, cringing, ignorantly uppish”—who, 
while conversant with the “ ‘best sellers’ and the Nation, 
Digest, Outlook, etc., ignore Ayscough, Sheehan, Benson 
and Catholic writers and magazines equally distin- 
guished.” 

Catholics there are of this ill-informed but fortunately, 
rapidly diminishing class, who affect to believe inferior 
and consequently negligible, anything, outside the essen- 
tials of Faith, which is produced under the aegis of “the 
one institution that gives them any claim to decency” ; but 
there are many of unquestioned loyalty, who have not 
yet awakened to the worth and potencies of Catholic lit- 
erature and their obligation to support it. Had they 
done so in time we should not now see so many Catholic 
writers forced into the secular field to secure a livelihood. 
Father Finn’s recommendation that Catholic readers 
should eschew all save Catholic fiction during Lent is a 
good one. “They might take up this plan as a penance, 
only to find it a pleasure, and that of a lofty kind,” and 
the pleasure would continue and would widen. A glance 
at the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” that storehouse of wide 
and varied learning and literary excellence, and at the 
catalogues not only of Catholic publishers but of Mac- 
millan, Longmans and other secular firms, will make it 
clear that we have now in every department a Catholic 
literature that is marked by distinction of style and form 
comparable with the best productions of our times, as 
well as by verity and solidity of substance, 

M. KENNY. s.J. 


Formation of Character in Schools 


Education which does not make for character is a 
delusion and a snare. It is a play at hypocrisy. It pre- 
tends to do what it cannot do,—make a man. It works 
on the unformed child and converts him into a deformed 
man. It misses the only effect worthy of supreme effort. 
For after all, a good character is man’s greatest treasure. 
Without this the “psalm of life is a broken chord,” with 
it there is harmony in the soul, be trial and suffering ever 
so great. Hence character should be a teacher’s chiefest 
care. He should covet nothing so much as the privilege 
of bending every effort to the formation of souls unto 
justice. Such labor is his life work. 

To accomplish this, he must first have a care of him- 
self. As far as possible, unalloyed goodness in great and 
small things must possess his heart. For he is not an 
actor. He does not teach from behind a mask or under 
a wig. He does not educate by mere words, nor yet by 
deeds, but by his manhood, by his thoughts, his aspira- 
tions, his words, his deeds, his whole self, every fibre of 
his being. He is his lesson. If he is noble, his lesson is 
exalted; if he is base, his work is low, mean and ineffec- 
tual. He is a voice crying in the wilderness; and the 
voice is hollow and unpersuasive; and the wilderness will 
always retain its primitive savagery, if indeed it does not 
increase it. The man is the educator. And the more a 
noble personality enters into the work, the better and 
more lasting will its effects be. 

.Just here modern education scores one of its most. 
lamentable failures. The system has become so bureau- 
cratic that the teacher is a pawn to rule and schedule. 
He is cramped, cabined and confined by petty regulations. 
His individuality is smothered. His natural goodness is 
replaced by a text book, from which diluted ethics is 
spelled between taps of a gong. He teaches according to 
inflexible schemes and diagrams, which have been drawn 
up in a far away office by an unpractical if exalted person 
who knows just enough about boys to class them under 
vertebrates and bipeds. Thus masters are converted into 
machines and pupils go forth into the world trade- 
marked, not soul-marked. High hopes of youth are 
blasted and a noble vocation is debased beyond telling. 
Happily, however, the bureaucracy cannot wind its ten- 
tacles around every man dedicated to the training of 
boys. There are some beyond its reach. These are our 
hope and consolation. 

In order that these men may succeed in their efforts 
they should first realize what character is. They must 
have an ideal to aim at. For good will is paralyzed by 
absence of true notions about the end to be attained. 
What, then, is a good character? It were impossible to: 
give a thoroughly adequate and satisfactory definition of 
this. Its details are so numerous and complex and withal 
subtle, that some of them escape analysis and as a con- 
sequence defy a verbal formula, For character is life, and 
life is intricate and deep and shifty, and scorns com- 
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pression into a sentence or even into a volume. How- 
ever, there are certain features of a fine character on 
which we can fasten without much difficulty. First of all 
it supposes lofty ideals, high, correct thinking. This is 
essential, but not sufficient. Something more is demanded. 
The ideals must have a motive power. They must not 
be isolated from action. They must react constantly on 
the will, moving it to repeated, deliberate deeds, until 
habits which embody lofty principles become so involved 
with life itself that one is the measure of the other. 
Theoretically all this is quite commonplace. Practically 
it is shamefully neglected. We have reached a stage 
where the few noble ideals left to our people affect many 
of their possessors on bright Sundays during “service.” 
Their workaday lives are in strange contrast to their 
Sunday professions. The result is an open book writ so 
large that he who runs ever so swiftly can read without 
fear of eye strain. 

Character, then, is a fixed condition of the soul, a per- 
manent state in which the spirit lives and moves under 
the inspiration and guidance of deep-rooted principles. 
It is not a fitful thing—something which changes with 
the weather or comes and goes at beck and call. It is life, 
strong, exalted life, which outlasts the mortal breath and 
lives on for eternity. True, men may sometimes fall 
short of their ideals, but they are not for that character- 
less. Falls are incidents even in the lives of the just, and 
sad though they be, they may not be indicative of more 
than a passing weakness. Occasional lapses are perfectly 
consistent with a character which may be good, albeit not 
perfect. The crux of this question is not in infrequent 
deviations from high standards, but rather in the total 
lack of all elevating principles. Better a hundred, yea, a 
thousand falls which bring repentance than an unguided 
or misguided life. The latter were characterless, the 
former is not. 

Teachers of boys are only too apt to entertain wrong 
notions on this point. They forget that character forma- 
tion is the work of a lifetime, done, may be, in storms 
which every now and then displace portions of the spirit- 
ual edifice which is building in pain and travail. The 
shortcomings of their pupils discourage and embitter 
them. They give up in despair of accomplishing any 
lasting good and await their Nunc dimittis with high ex- 
pectation. O foolish and slow of heart! Foolish, that 
they do not understand life ;—slow of heart, that they do 
not place their trust on high and begin anew, even after 
the edifice which they saw rising under their eyes col- 
lapses with a crash. All is not lost. The crash may be 
more apparent than real. For boyhood is a time of 
strange, gusty moods and stranger contradictions. The 
wind of the moods may be boisterous, but it is seldom 
strong enough to do lasting hurt. It disturbs the surface 
of the soul and leaves the inner depths untouched. The 
whim of the contradiction may lead the boy to emphasize 
the evil that is in him and hide the good. But virtue is 
there and will soon reassert itself in all its native vigor 


and beauty. The teacher’s idealism would seldom be 
blighted, his energy seldom sapped through disappoint- 
ment, did he but call to his experiences in the formation 
of his own character. The book of his life is scored with 
failures. Struggle was and is the meat and drink and 
breath of his life; eternal vigilance, the price of his every 
victory. And failure and struggle and vigilance are em- 
phatically not signs of lack of character. Were it so, the 
corpse would be most masterful. Whence, then, discour- 
agement save from a pusillanimous heart? Courage’ and 
confidence,—a martyr’s motto,—be our inspiration. And 
after we have assisted the boy to lay the broad outlines’ ° 
of his character, let us help him with the details thereof. 
For they are many and fickle and worrisome and demand 
constant, toilsome effort. In the end success will crown 
our work. For Nature is not altogether bad and Grace 
is strong. The constant striving of the boy, guided by us, 
will bring unto him integrity, which will make him true 
to himself and hence to others; courage which will re- 
joice to make an enemy for the sake of principle and 
scorn to find a friend at the cost of a principle; patience 
which endureth all things; joy that scattereth blessings 
in the way; kindness which refuses to crush the bruised 
reed or quench the smoking flax:—in short, all those 
things which Saint Peter postulates for those “who have 
obtained equal faith with us in the justice of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ” :—faith and courage and knowl- 
edge and abstinence and patience and brotherly kindness 
and love, which if they be with us and abound, will make 
us neither empty nor unfruitful. 

The Greeks of old, drunk with joy over their high 
estate, would honor Zeus for that he had been benign. 
They searched their quarries for flawless, spotless marble, 
and finding it, they set their most expert sculptor to carve 
therefrom a godlike statue of the godly Zeus. The work 
was done. The happy Greeks thronged to pay the statue 
homage. At first sight they acclaimed it for its majesty 
and beauty. But soon their joy was turned to wrath by 
the discovery of the sculptor’s name cut so deep into the 
fair marble that its removal could be accomplished only 
by the destruction of the statue itself. The work of the 
Christian educator is symbolized in this. He is to send 
forth a Godlike man, with the name and character of 
Christ, the real fashioner of hearts, cut so deep into the 
soul that they can be removed only by the annihilation of 
the soul itself. And Christ the Lord of creation and 
Saviour of men will not permit so great a calamity. But 
how can all this be accomplished? 

RAH AIERNEY, (See 


A New Scheme of Christian Unity 
I, 


Has the modern craze for organized cooperation at- 
tacked the Protestant Christian world? Or is the Spirit 
of God indeed beginning to breathe upon these slain, that 
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they may live again? Two interesting pamphlets, issued 
under Episcopalian auspices, have just come to hand. 
They bear no date, but appear to be quite recent, though 
they are the offspring of a measure adopted in October, 
1910. They carry the imprimatur of a “Joint Commis- 
sion appointed to arrange for a World Conference on 
Faith and Order.” One of the pamphlets is the said 
Commission’s statement of its purpose and functions. 
The other-is entitled “Prayer and Unity: by a Layman.” 
In the first pamphlet we are informed that, at the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
October, 1910, the following resolution was adopted: 
“WHEREAS, There is to-day among all Christian 
people a growing desire for the fulfilment of Our 
Lord’s prayer that all His disciples may be one; that 
the world may believe that God has sent Him; 
“Resolved, That a Joint Commission be appointed 
to bring about a Conference for the consideration 
of questions touching Faith and Order, and that all 
Christian Communions throughout the world which 
confess Our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
be asked to unite with us in arranging for and con- 
ducting such a Conference. The Commission shall 
consist of seven Bishops appointed by the Chairman 
of the House of Bishops, and seven Presbyters and 
seven laymen appointed by the President of the 
House of Deputies, and shall have power to add to 
its number and to fill any vacancies occurring be- 
fore the next General Convention.” 


The pamphlet is an official statement by the Commis- 
sion thus created. Its members disclaim all “desire to de- 
termine or to control the arrangements for the proposed 
Conference. We are merely inviting other Christian 
Communions to unite with us in arranging for and con- 
ducting such a Conference. Our invitation is to be ex- 
tended to all Christian Communions which confess Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, whether they are 
called Catholic or Protestant, or given some other name.” 
This invitation follows the citation of the Convention’s 
resolution, and both are preceded by an enumeration— 
more stiggestive than explicit, and even more explicit 
than logical—of the chief reasons for Christian unity 
and means to its accomplishment, as the Commission con- 
ceives of them. 

The other pamphlet is a treatise on prayer considered 
in itself and as a means to Christian unity. It is prefaced 
with the statement that it “is deemed worthy of publica- 
tion” by the aforesaid Commission, “which, however, 
does not hold itself responsible for any statement or 
opinion therein expressed.” It bears on its back cover a 
list of suggested works on the subject of prayer, which 
certainly ought to exonerate the author from any sus- 
picion of narrowness, since it includes “The Imitation of 
Christ,” “The Confessions of St. Augustine” and Mgr. 
Gaume’s “Catechism of Perseverance” in the same cate- 
gory with books of authors some of whom are known 
even among non-Catholics as men of latitudinarian views. 

The two pamphlets, though differing slightly in 
method, are at one in their fundamental argument and 
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purpose. We shall, however, confine our citations to the 
first, since it alone is official. It undoubtedly marks a 
definite step in the agitation for federation among the 
Protestant sects. As might be expected, it is by no means 
easy to construct from its statements an intelligible plat- 
form, since its pages abound in expressions of the loftiest 
moral and devotional ideals, interspersed with grave 
theological inconsistencies and misconceptions. Some- 
thing like an analysis of.its purpose may perhaps be 
attempted. 

The invitation is addressed “to all who confess our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” To these the 
ultimate end proposed is “the unity for which the Saviour 
prayed.” The more immediate step which, it is hoped, 
will open the way to this unity is a proposed “fraternal 
conference on questions of Faith and Order between all 
Christian Communions throughout the world which con- 
fess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 

To further the end in view, three means are suggested. 
The place of chief importance is very commendably given 
to prayer for “wisdom to know God’s truth, courage to do 
His will, love which shall break down the barriers of 
pride and prejudice, and an unswerving loyalty to His 
Holy Name.” As a second means, we are told that the 
proposed conference is intended “to facilitate mutual 
understanding by a candid but loving comparison of posi- 
tive beliefs on the questions which need to be considered.” 

At this point, however, the promoters of the cause be- 
tray some sense of misgiving as to the practicability of 
such comparison. “Earnestly as we ought to seek Chris- 
tian unity,” they observe, “we may not strive to bring it 
about by any method that involves compromising vital 
convictions and stultifying Christian consciences. ; 
The fact is that Christians are not agreed as to what is 
essential.” And therefore, as a third means to the further- 
ance of unity, the recipients of the invitation are fore- 
warned that “the prescribed purpose of this conference 
demands that each participant shall proclaim the faith 
which is in him, without being called upon to compromise 
that faith by the acceptance of any resolutions or defini- 
tions.” 

Now, in the first place, let it be noted that the prayers 
so earnestly asked are to be offered in order to obtain 
knowledge of the divine will with respect to Christian 
unity, and strength to perform that will when known. 
This object is definite, and pertains to truths and laws of 
divine operation already revealed for the guidance of 
man. Hence, to any man who makes such a prayer in the 
sincerity of his heart, the nature of the response to be 
expected is partly known from the very first. Without in 
the least anticipating or seeking to modify the divine 
decrees, every one of the petitioners knows full well that 
the first ray of true light to be expected will amount to 
this: (1) That it is certainly the divine will “that they all 
may be one.” (2) That the unity “for which the Saviour 
prayed” can rest on no foundation but sincere belief in 
the perfect Faith once for all revealed in Christ and by 
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Him committed to His apostolic Church. (3). That at 
must therefore be the divine will that all should embrace 
that Faith when known, and reject from the heart all that 
is contrary thereto. 

The whole question, therefore, comes to this: Can the 
proposed conference enable its participants to arrive at 
the knowledge of the true and perfect Faith of Christ ? 

Most certainly the delegates to such a conference do 
not expect that the answer to their prayers will be a newly 
infused knowledge of the Christian Faith. They know 
already. that the conference will possess just as much 
knowledge as its members contribute, and no more. When, 
therefore, we are invited to seek a better understanding 
of others’ beliefs without abandoning our own, we are 
obliged to confess that our information is hardly suffi- 
cient. We are still in the dark as to how this comparison 
of beliefs is to furnish the first step to a knowledge of 
the Apostolic Faith. 

Even if the promoters of the scheme conceive of the 
true Faith as simply the sum of the various Protestant 
systems, they know that these systems will not amalga- 
mate as they now stand. The commission acknowledges 
that “Christians are not agreed as to what is essential.” 
With perfect truth might they go further and say that 
there is not even agreement upon some matters which all 
would confess to be undoubtedly essential. The necessity 
of Baptism, the nature of Christ’s presence in the Eucha- 
rist, and even some attributes of the Deity, are questions 
in dispute between Protestant bodies, and even within 
them. No one would have the hardihood to place such 
portions of Christ’s revelation in the position of non- 
essentials. 

But perhaps an impression prevails that after the pro- 
posed comparison has been made and a better mutual 
understanding arrived at, the conference will decide by 
the votes of its members what is essential to the Christian 
Faith. Such is the idea actually entertained by many 
Protestants of the modus operandi of ecumenical coun- 
cils. This, however, could not be the hoped-for means of 
arriving at the knowledge of the true Faith. For, since 
the Protestant theory of Christianity is based upon pri- 
vate judgment, the convictions of the minority must be as 
sacred as those of the greater number. Moreover, there 
is no divine promise of infallible guidance to a mere ma- 
jority as such, especially when composed of fallible units. 

We EI MCCLELLAN: S.J. 


The Proper Method 


It is not an uncommon thing in Catholic countries, as 
in Mexico, for instance, to meet guides, hotel employees 
and others who are very voluble in narrating all sorts of 
scandals about the Church, misrepresenting its doctrines, 
ridiculing its practices, etc. When taken to task for their 
calumnies by Catholic visitors, they merely reply that nar- 
ratives of that sort interest Protestant tourists, and that 
the practice is very lucrative. An occurrence of that 
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kind has just been given prominence in connection with 
the old Catholic Missions of San Antonio, Texas. 

Sight-seeing cars from the city carry passengers to 
visit those venerable, historical and religious monuments. 
The idea is excellent, for the study of the peculiar archi- 
tectural features of those remarkable structures and a 
knowledge of what their builders did for God and man 
in the early days would be very profitable even for idle 
sight seers, but it appears that “the spielers,” as the an- 
nouncers on those vehicles are called, found it to their 
advantage to reel off the most monstrous accounts of the 
monks who formerly occupied those famous old estab- 
lishments. No doubt many a Catholic had heard these 
atrocious stories again and again, but with that apathy 
that characterizes so many of us, said nothing and did 
nothing. At last some one made up his mind to carry 
the matter to the Provincial Superior of the Missions. 
Unwilling to believe that such could be the case, he 
disguised himself and took his seat on the top of the 
“bus.” He heard with his own ears as the car rolled 
through the grounds, which had been benevolently thrown 
open for the delectation of the tourists, the calumnious 
stories that had been reported to him. He did not hesi- 
tate, but laid the matter before both the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities. He then printed a true account of 
the Missions and distributed it to the proprietors of the 
” warning them that if it were not followed ex- 
actly in the information furnished by the “spielers,” access 
would be denied to the grounds. One individual had the 
effrontery to protest that such a change of program would 
seriously interfere with his business. But a special police- 
man stationed at the first Mission and deputy sheriffs at 
the others now see that the order is obeyed, quite regard- 
less of the “bus” man’s profits and the amusement of the 
ignorant tourists. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Catholic Outlook in Servia 


BELGRADE, Feb. 18, 1913. 

The official Voice of Montenegro publishes the follow- 
ing important statement by His Grace, Archbishop 
Dobretchitch, Primate of all the Serbs: ; 

“To-day I have received from the Holy See the official 
denial of the wholly unfounded and erroneous report cir- 
culated in the press that the Holy Father had addressed 
himself to the Governments in London, Berlin and Vienna 
for the preservation of Scutari to Albania, ‘because its 
incorporation with Montenegro meant the deliverance of 
its inhabitants into the hands of their foes.’ This report 
has been designedly invented and spread abroad. It is 
well known that the Holy Father, Pope Pius X, as well 
as his sainted predecessor Pope Leo XIII, entertains the 
warmest sympathy for Montenegro and its chivalrous 
monarch. Being fully authorized by the Holy See to 
give a public denial to this misleading statement, I ear- 
nestly request the editor of the official organ, Votce of 
Montenegro, to publish without delay this solemn pro- 
nouncement of the Holy Father, because the false report 
wounds in their most sacred feelings the numerous Cath- 
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olic Montenegrins who, true sons of their fatherland, are 
now shedding their blood for their beloved sovereign and 
the country’s weal.” : 

The above was not needed by any sane or honest 
thinker conversant with the way in which the august 
Guide of Christendom expresses his views on current 
questions of political or international interest. But, as the 
venerable Servian Pastor remarks, it was highly neces- 
sary to give the Faithful of Montenegro the means of 
refuting boldly and authoritatively the lies concocted by 
their enemies. Not for the first time has the name of the 
Holy Father been unfairly used by the Semitic and 
Moslem, and even the Protestant press, to represent the 
Head of Christianity as ill-disposed towards the Balkan 
Allies. Meantime the cause of Catholicity is advancing 
with every step forward of the Christian armies, and 
never did the prospects for the Church look so bright as 
at the present moment, when the gap left by the retreat- 
ing Turk demands to be filled. 

Servia is prepared to give full equality of treatment 
and comprehensive State recognition to her newly ac- 
quired Catholic population. The present Minister of 
Public Worship, Dr. Yovanovitch, has spoken on the 
matter as follows: “Obstacles to which I do not wish 
now to refer have hitherto delayed an understanding of 
Servia with Rome. I have appointed a committee to 
study the conditions and possibilities. It is untrue that 
the hierarchy of the State Church is opposed to a Con- 
cordat. It is also untrue that ecclesiastics who are Aus- 
trian subjects are to be excluded. The Catholic Slav 
priests of the Austro-Hungarian Empire will be more 
useful to us than either French or Italian. All convinced 
apostles of religion and culture will be welcomed, and 
naturally we will be most pleased with those whose origin 
and education give the greatest guarantees of success in 
those neglected regions. We have the liveliest and most 
grateful remembrances of the gallant little band of Cath- 
olic Slav priests who were the pupils of that great Slav 
patriot, Bishop Strossmayer. These were subsequently 
replaced by missionaries from the seminary in Scutari. 
The former were popular because of their strong national 
feeling. The majority of the Catholic population in 
Macedonia are Albanians, but in Kossovo there are 
Servian Catholics. With regard to culture and civiliza- 
tion there can be no comparison between the two. The 
Albanian Catholics have lagged behind because they still 
retain the savage characteristics of their race in spite of 
the efforts of their missionaries. The Servian Catholics 
have remained in touch with their brethren of free Servia, 
profited by their literature and shared their spirit of 
progress. 

“We anticipate no difficulty on the part of the Holy 
See with regard to negotiations for a Concordat. The 
Catholic religion is recognized by the Constitution, and it 
is natural that, its rights and duties should be regulated. 
Again, the Greek Orthodox is the State religion, and we 
are bound to protect its interests. Every guarantee will 
be given to Servian Catholics that they can fulfil their 
religious obligations in freedom. 

“We hope that the Papal See will take into account the 
fact that Servia is a national State, and that the Catholic 
Church in Servian lands is a very ancient Church, with 
fine traditions. In Servian modern history there are few, 
too few, testimonies of friendly mutuality between the 
Catholic Church and Servia’s intellectual and national 
life. Yet the Catholic element has played a great réle in 
the past. The glorious Nemanye dynasty, indubitably 
orthodox, was on intimate, friendly terms with the Papal 


See. The most famous of that great house, King Milutin 
and Tsar Dushan the Mighty, built and endowed Catholic 
churches and married Catholic princesses. Traces of this 
connection may be found on our artistic and architectural 
monuments of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. We count on the Catholic Church of to-day to 
be a powerful factor in the reclaiming of those regions so 
long held in darkness and bondage and which our Servian 
army has had the honor of giving back to Christendom. 
A great task awaits us, in the restoration and uplifting 
of our sorely tried brethren: Our device is freedom and 
equality for all our compatriots, and we hope for assist- 
ance and hearty good will from the Vatican.” 

In addition to this official pronouncement there are 
many minor indications of a general desire to propitiate 
the Catholic element in Servia. Some weeks ago a de- 
mand for postmen (to replace the regular employees now 
with the army) revealed the fact that candidates were. 
obliged to be of the Orthodox creed. A private remon- 
strance sufficed to obtain a disclaimer of the offending 
clause in the following issue of the official Samouprava. 
It was explained that it had been introduced during an 
internal crisis while Servia was still a vassal of Turkey, 
and a postman had been convicted of carrying important 
official despatches to the Austrian Consulate. The clause, 
which had long since fallen into desuetude, is to be re- 
moved on the first occasion. 

All the public newspapers of every shade of politics 
wished the Catholic community a happy feast on Christ- 
mas Day, although it has been the custom to ignore the 
date, which precedes that of the Servian by thirteen days. 
Catholics in the Balkans have never been obliged, as have 
their brethren in Russia, to celebrate their feasts accord- 
ing to the Julian calendar with the mass of the Russian 
people. It is confidently expected that in the general 
regeneration and improved conditions in the territories. 
reconquered by the Balkan Allies one of the first reforms. 
will be the adoption of the Gregorian calendar, without 
waiting for the initiative of Russia. 

In the joy of a great national hope realized there is an 
inclination to tolerance and fraternity that should be wel- 
comed and fostered by Catholics. It is true that the 
average Servian will tell you that here is tolerance itself, 
but I have generally found this “tolerance” to be rather 
indifference to the practice of his own creed and the wish 
to meet you on the same ground. The professed toler- 
ance disappears on closer acquaintance, and rooted preju- 
dice betrays itself when the Catholic religion is discussed. 
Even the educated class confounds the cause of the 
Church with that of Imperialism, and seems unable to 
believe that an earnest practising Catholic can be at the 
same time a patriotic Servian citizen. But among the 
Orthodox clergy I have found the truest sympathizers 
and warmest admirers of Catholic missionaries and Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical discipline. A Servian monk remarked 
to me that he feared his creed would never make such 
headway among the Servian populations which had fallen 
a prey to Islamism as the Catholic had made in Albania. 
The Italians, he said, had done wonders in such an un- 
promising field, and there could be no comparison with 
the fruit of their labor and what his own Church had 
accomplished. “We lack,” he admitted with regret, “the 
zeal that makes new converts and the active conviction 
that impresses our own people. Contact with the Catholic 
clergy is always beneficial, for they invigorate and en- 
courage us. After all, we profess the same faith, if we: 
are not subject to the same authority. Now we are going 
to work side by side in Macedonia, and surely nothing: 
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but good can result from brotherly intercourse. Greek 
Chauvinism has hitherto hindered our action in the Chris- 
tian provinces of Turkey, and although we have not been 
at enmity with the Greek Phanar in the same manner as 
the Bulgarian nation, we are keenly aware of the disad- 
vantages to religion that arise from the violent national 
propaganda carried on by the Greek priests. We know 
that with Catholic missionaries religion is the first con- 
sideration.” 

In allusion to the spirit of obedience inculcated from 
early youth in Catholics, the monk related the following 
incident : 

“I was visiting the churches of Geneva with a party of 
friends, and one little girl remained outside when we 
entered the Calvinistic temple. I enquired the reason and 
got the simple answer: ‘I did not ask permission from my 
spiritual Father.’ She was a Catholic and already, at ten, 
adopted a strict and individual line of conduct! I could 
not tell you how much I was struck by her attitude, and 
while the others commented on it in scathing terms as an 
instance of Rome’s dark tyranny, I prayed in my heart 
that God may send among ourselves a similar spirit of 
discipline.” 

This monk, a friend and correspondent of many learned 
Catholic divines and the secretary of the present Metro- 
politan of Servia, is a convinced worker in the cause of 
the reunion of the separated Churches, for which prayers 
are being more earnestly offered than ever before at the 
present time. The Metropolitan himself has said to me 
in a private conversation: “I will facilitate rather than 
hinder the Concordat with Rome. Servians of both 
creeds are dear to my heart. In this age of unbelief 
devout Christians are too precious an asset to any coun- 
try to be neglected or discouraged. But of course Cath- 
olicity must not flourish at the expense of our own 
national Church. That must be made clear.” 

It remains to be seen what legal limitations are to be 
put to the development of Catholicity in Servia. In this 
democratic and liberty-loving land anything approaching 
to Russia’s persecution is inconceivable. 

Among the “Items of Good News from Serb Lands” in 
the semi-official organ of Servia we read: “The magnifi- 
cent new Catholic church dedicated to St. Blaza in Zagreb 
(Agram, capital of Croatia) is nearing completion and 
will be an ornament to the city.” 

Let us hope that the erection of Catholic churches in 
Macedonia will be welcoméd in similar terms by the 
organ of the Servian Government. 

[Our object in publishing letters on the Balkan situation both 
from Austrian and Servian sources is to present to our readers 
the two aspects of what is for many in this part of the world 
a very perplexing question—Ed. AmeEnrica.] 


Religious Policy of Romanones 


Maoprip, Feb. 14, 1913. 

The renewal of official relations with the Holy See has 
been received by Spanish Catholics with sentiments of 
satisfaction and gratitude, fitly expressed by our ambassa- 
dor in his address to the Pope. Let us sum up the his- 
tory of this affair. One of the first official acts of Sefior 
Canalejas in 1910 was to take up the question of reform 
of the Concordat begun by Maura. The beginning was, 
however, deplorable. The Government demanded that it 
should regulate all religious and mixed questions abso- 
lutely, without reference to Rome, in violation of the 
official agreement called the Concordat. The Holy See 
necessarily refused to consent; and from that moment 


Canalejas adopted a hostile attitude and policy. All pro- 
test and all prayer of the Spanish Episcopate, that the 
Premier should act in conformity with the desire of the 
overwhelming majority of the country was in vain. 
Canalejas’ answer was a Royal Order, or Decree, obliging 
the Religious Orders to serve in the army. And quickly 
followed another Royal Order allowing all religious sects 
to display their symbols on their places of assembly. All 
this was illegal, and the Vatican protested. Canalejas 
responded by fomenting a great anticlerical manifestation 
of Republicans, Socialists, and Liberals in Madrid. 

Six days after he presented in the Cortes the tyrannical 
Padlock Law aimed at the Religious Orders. Another 
protest of the Vatican was followed by the withdrawal of 
the Spanish ambassador from Rome. This aroused the 
Catholic population of Spain, and there was a breath of 
war in the air. The agitation became threatening in the 
northern provinces, the bulwark of religion and of Carlist 
aspirations. Canalejas hurried troops to the north to 
prevent the concentration of enormous masses of men in 
San Sebastian, then the residence of the King, to whom 
an unmistakable protest was to be made. ‘Lhe Padlock 
Law passed, and the popular exasperation was intensified 
by a far more radical—in fact, a deadly—project against 
Religious Orders: the Associations Bill, modeled on that 
of the revolutionary Government of France. The atti- 
tude of the Spanish people was such that Canalejas with- 
drew the Bill. Not absolutely, however. For in June, 
1912, by means of a commission of parliament, there was 
prepared a still more extreme and sectarian project. 

The death of the ill-starred Prime Minister gave rise 
to a hope of an era of peace. Our representative in Rome 
announced the purpose of the new administration to re- 
spect the Concordat, and a nuncio was sent to Madrid. 
The Holy See, by limiting religious foundations tem- 
porarily, has manifested its willingness to make every 
reasonable and possible concession in the way of reform- 
ing, or modifying the Concordat. And the Government 
has promised not to reintroduce an’ Associations Law 
without the approval of Rome. 

The leader of the Socialist-Republican coalition in par- 
liament, Sefior Azcarate, has repeatedly stated that, to 
him and his party, it is a matter of absolute indifference 
whether there be few or many Religious Orders in Spain, 
their purpose being to legislate absolutely in all religious 
matters; that is to say, in defiance of Spanish Catholics 
or the Head of the Church. This is really the battle-cry. 
Count Romanones has, in point of fact, followed the tra- 
ditions of the Liberal party, which, with the exception of 
Canalejas, has been respectful to the Holy See. The 
lately deceased Premier Moret constantly acknowledged 
that the civil government could not touch religious ques- 
tions unless by an understanding with Rome. The actual 
sentiment of Catholic Spain has induced the Government, 
which had patronized an anti-religious so-called popular 
congress of education, to suspend indefinitely its celebra- 
tion. However lamentably divided in politics, all Spanish 
Catholics are agreed on the question of the Christian 
formation of youth. 

On the heels of all this comes a Royal Order—you 
know what that means—sacrificing the Religious Orders 
to the fury of the so-called Republicans. Five of these 
Orders, of great service to their country and to foreign 
missions, and legally exempted even by Canalejas, are 
now stbjected to the common conscription law. Like all 
ordinary citizens, they will be obliged to carry arms, nor 
is there hope of redress save in some protest at the open- 
ing of parliament. NoRBERTO TORCAL. 
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Faith and Vocations in Ireland 


A plenitude of vocations to God’s service, and espe- 
cially of vocations to the priesthood, is the surest test that 
religion is vigorous and fruitful, and rooted deep in the 
hearts of a nation. Love of a thing is tested by the price 
one will pay for it, and a country’s devotion to religion 
may be measured by the portion of its people who sacri- 
fice for it and to it the dearest of all prices—their free- 
dom to enjoy the pleasures and prizes of life. The ex- 
traordinary response of the Irish people to this test was 
the most marvelous of the many marvels in the unparal- 
leled rapidity of their conversion by one Apostle. He 
lived to see an adequate and organized priesthood 
throughout the land, and monasteries and convents 
_ crowded with the sons and daughters of chief and kerne; 

and soon there was a generous surplusage eager and com- 
petent to teach and evangelize the nations of the world. 
It was because in adversity and prosperity, in persecution 
as in freedom, Ireland maintained the continuity of this 
supernatural altruism, kept the long line of its priest- 
hood and apostolate unbroken, that it also maintained 
the continuity of its Faith. “A priest in the family” is a 
proud boast and acknowledged distinction to-day, and the 
‘families are numerous that can double or treble it and 
extend it back through many generations. 

One cannot travel far in the United States without 
finding proof that Ireland’s apostolic tide is still flowing, 
but it was an instance from Australia that recalled it to 
our attention. The Austral Light, the brilliant Catholic 
magazine of Melbourne, Victoria, devotes a large portion 
of its February issue to a series of interesting and edify- 
ing studies of the life and character of Mgr. Patrick 
Phelan, the new Bishop of Sale, one of its founders and 
a regular contributor during the twenty-one years of its 
life. Like most of the Australian episcopate and clergy, 
Bishop Phelan is a native of Ireland, and during a recent 


visit to his relatives in Kilkenny and Tipperary we are 
told “he never attended a gathering of the Cashel clergy 
without finding several cousins, and at one clerical dinner 
in Kilkenny six Fathers Phelan—three pairs of brothers 
—were present.” A few years ago his father, who is still 
vigorous, served three Christmas Masses for his eldest 
son, Rev. Michael Phelan, S.J., and later assisted at the 
three Masses celebrated by his second son, the present 
Bishop of Sale. The aged-patriarch’s cablegram on the 
Bishop’s appointment contained but two words, “Deo 
gratias,’ a message which the writer appropriately com- 
pares to the words of the father of John the Baptist on 
realizing the mission of his son: “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel.” 

It is gratifying to know that Ireland is still prolific in 
religious vocations—her numerous and well attended 
seminaries and missionary schools indicate that the 
Phelan family has many parallels—but to have a vigorous 
religious life a country must become religiously self- 
supporting and supply its own priests and teachers. We 
in America should not have to knock at the doors of 
other countries for spiritual sustenance, nor can we hope 
so to obtain it much longer in proportion to our needs. 
Native vocations have grown rapidly, thank God, in re- 
cent years, but do not yet keep pace with the growth of 
our Catholic population. They will multiply when Cath- 
olic parents sedulously foster them, considering it the 
highest privilege and blessing that God should call their 
sons or daughters to His service; and to them we com- 
mend Bishop Phelan’s tribute to his father: “To him I 
am indebted for a religious training so early in life that 
f cannot remember when it began. He was most perse- 
vering and exacting with regard to our prayers, and as 
we grew up, to miss the family Rosary was a crime of 
the first magnitude.” Where religious training in home 
and school is, as it ought to be, the first consideration, 
religious service will follow, and it will be abundant. © 


The Inaugural Address 


The chief interest of the country at large in the events 
that marked the change of administration on March 4 
has been advisedly directed by the press to the remark- 
able address of the new President. The address itself 
was brief. But as a clear and forcible presentation of 
existing conditions, as an accurate and complete restate- 
ment of a national policy, a sympathetic appeal for the 
support of all patriotic citizens, and an honest declaration 
of aims and purposes, the document will take a high 
place among the most readable and instructive utterances 
of an American President. The fundamental note is in 
the concluding words: “This is not a day of triumph; it 
is a day of dedication. Here muster not the forces of 
party, but the forces of humanity, I summon all 
honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my 
side. God helping me, I will not fail them, if they will 
but counsel and sustain me.” 
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The President points out the presence of certain 
evils which menace the country’s prosperity. With 
riches haS come inexcusable waste. We haye squan- 
dered much of our natural wealth, without proper 
attention to the conservation of our great resources, 
and have been too absorbed in our industrial achieve- 
ments to realize that the burden of it all has fallen, 
often unfairly, upon the masses of men, women and chil- 
dren. “There has been,” he says, ‘‘something crude and 
heartless and unfeeling in our haste to succeed and be 
great.” The present change in government simply means 
that the people have acquired a new viewpoint and have 
turned to the Democratic party to bring about those alter- 
ations which they have deemed necessary. “The present 
duty,” says the President, “is to cleanse, to reconsider, to 
correct the evil without impairing the good.” The most 
reassuring part of the address is that sentence which de- 
clares “we shall restore, not destroy.” The new President 
calls for changes in the tariff, the banking system, and the 
industrial system. He declares that agricultural activities 
have never yet had the efficiency of great business under- 
takings, that water courses have been undeveloped and 
forests untended. He points out the necessity for pure 
food laws and laws determining the conditions of labor. 

Weare not surprised to read that Mr. Taft shook hands 
with Mr. Wilson after his speech and said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1 wish you a successful administration and the car- 
rying out of your aims. We will all be behind you.” “As 
a document the address,” says the New York Evening 
Sun, “has much to attract and nothing to repulse the 
reader. It has a brevity which will invite, a charm of 
style which will procure for it a complete perusal. It 
bears, too, unmistakable evidence that it is the expression 
of the thoughts of a man already sobered by the sense of 
grave responsibilities assumed and profoundly stirred by 
the recognition of the possibilities now his.” 


A Classification to Be Resisted 


President Wilson in his inaugural address the other 
day reminded the nation “of some of the things we ought 
to do, while not leaving the others undone—the old- 
fashioned, never-to-be-neglected fundamental safeguard- 
ing of property and individual right.’ Surely there is 
lack of this latter in the determination of the Council of 
Medical Education recently made public to foist upon an 
over-patient public another of its standardizing “classifi- 
cations.” 

The New World of Chicago, in its issue of March 1, 
publishes what is practically an appeal to the hospitals of 
the country under Catholic control to take concerted ac- 
tion against a plan announced in Chicago, It appears 
that at a meeting of the Council of Medical Education 
held in the Lake City on February 24 last, the chairman 
of that body, Dr. A. D. Bevan, made known the purpose 
of the Council to begin at once an examination of all the 
hospitals of the country with the intent to classify these 


institutions, presumably after the fashion followed in its 
late classification of the Medical Schools of the land. He 
declared, as well, that the Carnegie Foundation had prom- 
ised to cooperate in the work. Of course the members 
of the Council in this as in their former action will prate 
about the need that hospitals be conducted on the “broad” 
lines they assume as requisite for efficiency. One won- 
ders whether in their smug self-assurance they recall the 
endowment which Mr. Wilson, then a candidate before the 
people, attributed to college politicians, “the gift of making 
black look exactly like white the ‘gift of gab’ 
that covers everything with a fine veneer of phraseology.” 
The veneer in the present instance being the professed 
exalted regard of the men concerned for the high ideals 
of their calling, which they use to further their own dom- 
inant control of everything that pertains to the medical 
profession. 

The New World’s article, a strong yet temperate paper 
signed H. S. S., advises Catholic hospitals “to refuse ad- 
mission to the examiners,” and voices the conviction “that 
our hospitals will make a great mistake by admitting the 
examiners, because they can expect neither fairness nor 
justice from those engaged in making the examination.” 
We feel constrained to express our cordial accord with 
the writer of the article and to endorse emphatically his 
suggestion that Catholic hospitals should refuse admit- 
tance to investigators from the Council who come knock- 
ing at their doors. 

No institution, of course, will object to well regulated 
inspection, provided it is done by proper authority and 
for just reasons. The Council of Medical Education, 
however, even when acting with the cooperation of the 
Carnegie Foundation, is a strictly private body, with no 
official sanction whatsoever. Self-constituted censors of 
all matters medical, there are not wanting able men in the 
profession who dub them medical politicians diligently 
laboring to bring about in their honored calling conditions 
similar to those prevailing in the industry once controlled 
by the canny shrewdness of the one-time Ironmaster who 
now provides the sinews of war for this educational plan- 
ning and scheming. . 

Even though one were confident that the men to be 
chosen for the projected investigation by the Council 
were endowed with the extraordinary wisdom, the ripe 
and wide experience, the skilled and absolutely fair judg- 
ment prudence demands in those entrusted with so deli- 
cate a task as the classifying of institutions as complex 
as the hospitals of this country, it is surely a fair question 
to ask what authority the body possesses to set up classi- 
fying standards at all. But we have no such confidence. 
Although himself head of a department of Rush Medicat 
College in Chicago, now under denominational control, 
Dr. Bevan, chairman of the body proposing to do the in- 
vestigating, has put himself on record, we understand, as 
opposing medical schools under Catholic control. He 
quite frankly states it to be his judgment that medical 
schools should be conducted on such broad lines as to 
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appeal to an entire community of all religions and of no 
religion. Those under Catholic auspices cannot, he avers 
—why, he does not inform us—appeal to the entire com- 
munity or receive the support of the whole community, 
and therefore he does not believe it is possible for them 
to develop into high grade medical schools. Is it at all 
unlikely that he will carry a similar opinion into his exam- 
ination of hospitals controlled by Catholics and conducted 
under Catholic auspices? 

Nor do we believe—we fear not to proclaim it openly— 
that the promised cooperation of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion people will add one whit to the likelihood that either 
justice or fairness will be meted out to Catholics—prob- 
ably it were truer to say to denominational institutions of 
whatever name—in the examination proposed and in the 
classification aimed at. The Carnegie Foundation from 
the first has clearly proclaimed its opposition to direct 
religious influence in the institutions it chooses to favor. 
Without a doubt the schedule of “points” formulated to 
determine the rating of hospitals throughout the country 
would ignore altogether the detail in hospital efficiency 
of which Catholics are proudest and which is as well the 
energizing incentive of the splendid work done in Cath- 
olic institutions universally—the consecrated life work of 
the religious men and women who serve in sacrifice be- 
cause of the love of God that inspires them. 


Look Upon This Picture and on This 


In the Philippine Islands there is a military post known 
as Fort McKinley. A branch of the Y. M. C. A. is estab- 
lished there, whose directors boast of being with the 
4,000 men stationed at that place “every waking hour.” 
They provide concerts, evening-talk, song-service, Bible 
classes, moving picture shows, swimming and basket-ball 
matches, reading rooms, bowling alleys, etc., all, we are 
told, “bringing in good money.” Of the 4,000 men it is 
estimated that one-third are Catholic or of Catholic origin. 
How do they fare in the matter of religious care? Most 
wretchedly. A Manila priest who was in charge of them 
for three years and a half writes that he visited them 
every Sunday. In order to celebrate Mass he was com- 
pelled to drag a battered and dirty altar out of a junk 
room or a shed. Often it was covered with spiders, 
roaches or other insects. It was set up in a mess room 
or a gymnasium, or some other place where the estab- 
lished routine would not be interfered with and there the 
Holy Sacrifice was offered. The confessions of the men 
who wanted to unburden their consciences were heard 
over a bowling alley or in-a store room, amid grocery 
supplies, soap boxes, baskets of onions and the like, in a 
space where there was barely room enough to turn 
around. Close to the barracks are the worst kind of re- 
sorts. The soldiers have only to take a step outside to 
land in the foulest dens of iniquity. 

The question naturally arises, how is a priest in such 
surroundings to have any influence in getting those he is 


caring for to lead decent Christian lives? On one side 
the religion of which he is the representative is regarded 
with contempt by the men in uniform who are not Cath- 
olics, seeing as they do the difference between the Y. M. 
C. A. surroundings and the Catholic service. The result 
is that the men who have the courage to profess their 
faith openly are jeered at, ridiculed and even hounded till 
they not unfrequently grow to be ashamed of their reli- 
gion and give up the practice of it altogether. The im- 
morality that is so easy to reach does the rest. 

Naturally one asks why the Army Medical Board, who 
are complaining of the deplorable physical condition of 
the United States troops, do not see that the one religion 
that dares to deal with the sixth, or, as Protestants call it, 
the seventh Commandment, should be strengthened in its 
efforts to combat immorality by having its religious ser- 
vices held with at least some regard to the decencies? 
Why should there not be in Fort McKinley and elsewhere 
a Catholic chapel worthy of the name, where the men can 
be protected by advice and warning and ministrations 
from becoming almost inevitably physical as well as moral 
wrecks, useless as soldiers and not even respectable as 
men? Are there not officers in the army, Protestant and 
Catholics alike, who can discern the connection of these 
two things? And have not the millions of Catholics in 
this country courage or influence enough to induce the 
Government to provide Catholic chapels at all the army 
posts for our Catholic soldiers? 


A Warning 


As noted in our Chronicle of this week, a curious sit- 
uation faces the Protestants of Montreal, due to a recent 
action of the Protestant Board of School Commissioners 
of that city. As is known, the denominational feature 
prevails in the public school system of the province of 
Quebec, and Protestant School Boards are entrusted with 
the responsibility of supervision and management in the 
non-Catholic schools of school districts throughout that 
province. Of late the Jewish element, who from the 
beginning elected to send their children to the non- 
Catholic schools, has become notably numerous and ag- 
gressive in the old French-Canadian city. Probably in 
deference to the growing influence of this element, the 
Protestant School Board some weeks ago passed a reso- 
lution changing the time-honored dates for the customary 
spring holidays, which had hitherto coincided with the 
Easter days, and fixing them for the time during which 
the Jewish feast of the Passover is observed. 

Although the principal of the Montreal Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, whose children attend the High School, 
does net object to the change, leading spirits among the 
non-Catholic body of the city have taken up the cudgels 
vigorously against the change. They protest that the 
Protestants are yet in the majority in the non-Catholic 
school enumeration of the city, and through the petition 
for a reconsideration of the resolution accepted by the 
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‘School Board there runs the sarcastic suggestion “at least 
wait until we are outnumbered.” 

Happily the tempest does not affect the Catholic schools. 
-Unhappily, however, it is not at all impossible that a 
contingency may arise among ourselves here in the States 
which will make a similar petition necessary on the part 
of the Christian people. 


The Komitadjis 


While the accounts were coming in about the terrific 
struggle in the Balkans between Turks and Christians at 
Kirk Kilissé, Lule Burgas, Chorlu, Adrianople and in- 
deed all over the Peninsula, there were other stories 
which told of the hideous slaughter of thousands of help- 
fess old men and women and children, Turks and Bul- 
garians alike, whose mangled remains were found among 
the smoking ruins of their towns and villages that had 
been set on fire by the retreating foes. Every one con- 
ceded that the Turks were capable of such horrors, for it 
was a racial habit of centuries, but it was hard to believe 
that the Bulgarians would have emulated them in 
rime. 

Nevertheless the Bulgarians must, unfortunately, as- 
sume something of the reproach, not indeed the regular 
troops, who were exemplary in their self-control when 
not actually at grips with their foe on the field of battle. 
There no quarter was given or taken, but these massacres 
of non-combatants are not strictly to be ascribed to them. 
The shame falls on a savage army of guerrillas, 10,000 
strong, whose aid had not been solicited, but which could 
not safely have been refused. 

These guerrillas call themselves Komitadjis, or Com- 
rades. They are Thracians and Macedonians, many of 
them living in the inaccessible mountains of those coun- 
tries, but having as members of their bands numbers of 
men of the highest education, doctors and barristers, and 
merchants, and professors, and students, some of whom 
had enjoyed all the culture of the greatest European uni- 
versities. These Komitadjis, actuated by the pent. up 
hatred of centuries, have no other object in life than to 
murder with rifle and knife and revolver and bomb any 
one and every one having any connection with the 
Turks. Lieutenant Wagner, the only war correspondent 
who was inside the Bulgarian lines, saw some of them in 
an inn at Sofia. He calls the place “a cavern of bound- 
tess hate and burning thirst for blood,” and characterizes 
the: men he met there as “sons of Hell.” “Not even a 
dozen cups of Turkish coffee,” he says, “or a bottle of 
that indefinable compound of fusel oil—Macedonian 
<ognac—could bring the least glimmer of joviality to 
their gloomy countenances. They never seemed to laugh. 
With them there is no mercy even to old men and women 
and children. The same method of warfare which the 
wild Osmanli hordes introduced into the Balkans from 
Asia they practice unaltered to-day.” It is noteworthy 
that these bloodthirsty savages were wretched fighters on 


the field of battle. Their trade was to skulk in conceal- 
ment, to murder and to run away. 

It is distressing that the Allies should have had such 
auxiliaries. But after all, France is now deliberating 
about incorporating black savages from Africa in the 
regular army, and in our own colonial wars both French 
and English willingly employed the savages in the strug- 
gle for the land. If Wagner’s report is to be relied on, 
these Komitadjis, who forced themselves on their friends 
and compatriots, were an absolutely independent body, 
owing no allegiance except what they were willing to 
grant to the Bulgarian commander, and were beyond all 
control. It would be a relief to be assured without any 
possibility of doubt that the heroism of the Bulgarians is 
not stained by the foul blot of this associated savagery. 

In France the births in 1872 were 956,000, in Germany 
1,692,000. In 1902, thirty years later, the births in France 
had fallen to 845,000, while in Germany they had risen 
to 2,089,000. Mighty things were expected from the 
French Republic, but this record is rather discouraging. 
Again, the population of France to-day is less than 
39,000,000, whereas that of Germany is close to 65,000,- 
000. Whatever be the explanation of this stagnation of 
the population in France, the facts are not to be ignored. 
In 1907 the deaths were more numerous than the births, 
the number of deaths being 70,455, while the births were 
only 50,535—an excess of almost 20,000 deaths—and this 


in spite of the fact that in 1907 there were nearly 45,000 


more marriages than in 1890. 


© ¢+—__—_— 


Catholics may be surprised to hear that during 1912 
the Protestants of the United States gave to Foreign Mis- 
sions the sum of $14,942,000. There are two societies in 
New York each of which gave to Foreign Missions over 
a million dollars more than the Society of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith collected from the entire world. These 
two New York societies, in fact, gave over two million 
dollars more to Protestant missions during the last year 
than the United States gave to Catholic missions during 
ninety years. Do they esteem their faith more than we 
do ours? Scarcely. American Catholics have been spend- 
ing millions in building churches, schools, asylums, pro- 
tectories, to say nothing of the other countless millions 
represented by the unsalaried priests and brothers and 
sisters who have joyfully given their lives to work for 
God. Possibly, however, the horizon now may be widened. 
The work of Foreign Missions will never interfere with 
the success of home work. The riches of God are infinite. 
His is the world and the fullness thereof. What is given 
in one direction will be supplied by Him in the other. 


What the daily press calls an attack on the “high cost 
of dying” was recently made in several Catholic churches 
by prohibiting floral offerings at funerals. The step is as 
praiseworthy as it is courageous. May the movement 
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spread! Catholics certainly should not be so “ignorant 
concerning them that are asleep” as to believe that an 
extravagant display of flowers, however much it may 
feed the vanity of the living, can be of any comfort to 
the dead. Let such “tributes” be used, if need be, to 
soothe a little the sorrow of those “who have no hope,” 
but for the departed faithful, not flowers and wreaths, 
but prayers and Masses should be offered. 


CHARLES J. SHEVLIN HIS BOOK 


We lately adventured on a book of which the form and story are 
peculiar, and in our experience unparalleled. A duodecimo 
strongly but plainly bound, it bore on the cover the title “Gal- 
lagher’s. Irish Sermons,’ and in smaller characters, “Charles 
J. Shevlin.’ A fly-leaf carried the legend in scrawling script: 
“The property of Charles J. Shevlin, from his mother Mary 
McDaera, from her father James, son of C. Lawrence McDaera, 
the original owner, of the parish of Killaghtee, County of 
Donegal. New York City, 1857.” The title-page read: “SEVEN- 
TEEN IRISH SERMONS In An Easy And Familiar Stite on 
Useful And Necessary Supyects in English characters; as be- 
ing the more Familiar to the Generality of our IrisH CLERGy. 
In which is included a Sermon on the Joys of Heaven. By the 
Rev. J. Gallagher, S.T.D. Dublin: by P. Wogan, No. 23, on 
the Orp Bripce, 1798.” 

The pages have been well worn since 1798 and some of them 
were frayed at the edges. These Shevlin copied out, binding 
in his MS. between alternate leaves, and to preserve the remain- 
der he had Most. Rev. Dr. Challoner’s “Catholic Christian In- 
structed” similarly interbound, leaf for leaf, with the Gaelic. 
Thus, the book was strengthened materially, and the impas- 
sioned Gaelic exhortations were admirably supplemented by 
the detailed explanations of Challoner. The prefaces, which 
were both valuable but are not found in modern editions of 
either book, are included in their entirety. The book saw 
much travel since it came to America from Donegal, but the 
strong New York binding and the reverent care of the owner 
kept it in good preservation. There are reasons besides its in- 
trinsic value for the reverence he accorded it. 

In Raphoe of Donegal, an episcopal see that traces its origin 
to St. Columbkille, Dr. James O’Gallagher, was bishop im the 
persecuting days of the penal laws. He was born in 1681, the 
year in which Blessed Oliver Plunkett, the Irish Primate, suf- 
fered martyrdom at Tyburn. 
spoiled of their lands and possessions, and the English gar- 
tisons along the banks of the Foyle ever on the watch to hunt 
down priests and papists. He heard Mass in the caves and 
hills and saw the clergy of Raphoe diocese reduced to twelve 
or fourteen by persecution, exclusion and expulsion. It was 
under such circumstances his vocation grew, and he crossed the 
seas to study at Paris and Rome, and escaping the traps set 
by English spies and emissaries, returned a priest to minister 
to his people in poverty and suffering. It was thus that the 
continuity of an apostolic priesthood, and consequently of the 
Catholic faith, was preserved in Ireland. His was one of those 
families, and there are many such in Ireland still, in which for 
many centuries the line of vocations to the priesthood was un- 
broken in any generation. 

In 1725 Dr. O’Gallagher was appointed by Propaganda Bish- 
op of Raphoe, the ninth of his family who attained that dis- 
tinction, and was consecrated by Archbishop McMahon, one 
of three brothers who became successively Primates of all Ire- 
land. Dressed as a peasant to avoid the notice of the Protestant 
proprietors and their minions, and living like the poorest of his 
people, the new bishop traversed the hills and glens instructing, 


As he grew up he saw his clan 


confirming and encouraging his scattered flock, bringing back 
the stray sheep and reanimating the zeal of his clergy. He 
also added to their number, inspiring vocations in promising 
youths, and gathering them together in a rude mountain semin- 


-ary where he prepared them for the ecclesiastical colleges of 


Europe. Despite his efforts at secrecy, his zeal and ability, his 
success in winning back perverts to Protestantism, and the rev- 
erence with which he was universally regarded brought his 
name into prominence that was odious to the local Protestant 
autocracy; and it was determined to remove him. While visit- 
ing the parish of Killygarvan ‘in 1734, he was invited to the 
house of a Protestant landlord, but was warned by the Irish- 
speaking messenger that they were plotting his death. He left 
during the night, and had scarcely departed when a troop of 
soldiers led by a magistrate surrounded the house of the pas- 
tor, Father O’Hagerty, and demanded that the bishop be de- 
livered to them. When they found he had escaped they seized 
the pastor, and Buchanan, the magistrate, shot him dead. The 
following year Bishop O’Gallagher hid among his own clan in 
one of the islands of Lough Erne, and there wrote the Gaelic 
sermons, which Charles Shevlin brought to New York from 
Killaghtee, a village close to the spot where they were written. 
They were published in Dublin, 1736, and “The Rev. J. Gal- 


lagher, S.T.D.” on the title page was evidently intended to div- 


ert attention from the hunted Bishop of Raphoe. His preface, 
in English, makes a pathetic allusion to the persecutions he was 
suffering. Having proved from Scripture the duty of pastors 
to preach the Word incessantly, he coritinues: “In discharge 
then of this duty, so incumbent on me, and on all pastors, and 
much more on such as are overseers of pastors, I have com- 
posed the following discourses for the use of my own fellow- 
laborers principally—that they preach them to their respective 
flocks, since my repeated troubles debar me of the comfort of 
delivering them in person.” His next sentence should interest 
the Gaelic Revivalists of to-day: 

“I do not know whether to blame myself for the novelty of 
this attempt, or the rest of my countrymen for publishing no 
sermons in their own language, that I could hear of; contrary 
to the established practice of all other Christian countries who 


in their mother tongue compose and print sermons for the bene- 


fit of beginners, who either copy or model their discourses by 
such precedents.” He gives other good reasons why priests 
and people should have sermons in their mother tongue; and 
he prints them phonetically in English lettering, rather than in 
the true orthography, because “our printers have no Irish types, 
and our mother language, sharing so far the fate of her pos- 
sessors, is so far abandoned and so great a stranger in her na- 
tive soil that scarce one in ten is acquainted with her char- 
acters.” He writes in the popular idiom, preferring with St. 
Augustine “to be censured by the critics than not to be under- 
stood by the poor and illiterate.” 

Being a marked man and unable to resume his functions in 
Raphoe, the good bishop was transferred by Propaganda to Kil- 
dare and Leighlin, which he ruled from 1737 to 1751. His 
episcopal palace was a mud-wall hut in the Bog of Allen, and 
there, writes his famous successor Bishop Doyle, he established 
another seminary “for pious youths whom he instructed in 
Greek, Latin and Theology previous to sending them to Paris 
for ordination. Thus did this good man, almost in sight of the 
gibbet, continue to keep up the scanty supply of pastors for the 
poor people of Kildare and Leighlin.’ The traditions of his 
virtues were fresh in 1823 when Bishop Doyle visited his un- 
inscribed grave. It is surely time that Catholic Gaels should 
erect a suitable monument to his memory. His sermons, going 
through many editions, retarded the decline and helped to avert 
the extinction of the Gaelic tongue, and their touching eloquence 
and scriptural riches. make them equally useful to-day to lan- 
guage and religion. The edition of 1878 by Canon Ulick 
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Bourke in correct orthography, with a good translation and vo- 
cabulary, is deservedly one of the most popular text-books of 
the Gaelic League. 

But Shevlin’s battered volume has a significance that the finer 
edition lacks. It symbolizes devotion to language, faith and 
country. He carried it with him on his journeyings for half a 
century, and between its leaves his grandfather’s membership 
card of O’Connell’s Repeal Association, which bears the motto: 
“Treland will obtain a Parliament by the cessation of religious 
animosities, by Temperance, Knowledge, Peace, Courage and 
Perseverance.” Hecared little for wealth further than was needed 
for the support of his mother and sister and the maintenance of 
a little country church in New York State, of which he con- 
stituted himself sacristan; but he loved to read O’Gallagher’s 
sermons to Irish speakers and recite, in Gaelic, stories and 
legends of Ireland’s faith and nationhood. And he died rich 
in the faith of the Bishop of Raphoe and firm in the hope that 
O’Connell’s promise would be realized for Ireland. 

He preserved in his humble way the love of faith and land 
and tongue that St. Columba exemplified in Raphoe ‘in the 
sixth century and O’Gallagher in the eighteenth, and personified 
not unworthily the ideals and the fate of his country. Now 
that the fate of land and tongue, which O’Gallagher deplored, 
promises to become more fortunate, it is gratifying to witness 
tangible signs that his toils and pains were not unfruitful and 
that his religious and national ideals, and the ideals of his 
humble admirer and the great Liberator, and the ideals that 
Ireland’s noblest of high and low degree consistently cherished 
at all periods, are brightening in the dawn of realization. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


The Reasonableness of the Religion of Jesus, by WILLIAM 
SrepHen RarnsrorD, D.D. Boston and New York; Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 

“The substance of this volume was first used as the Baldwin 
Lectures for 1911 at the University of Michigan, under the 
“Baldwin Lectureship for the Establishment and Defence of 
Christian Truth.” This the author tells us. He is an Episco- 
palian clergyman. He says that he had the honor of knowing 
Dr. Baldwin the founder of the Lectureship, and that he was 

nominated by the bishop of the diocese to deliver the lectures. 

We know nothing about Dr. Baldwin; but we think that had 
he ever contemplated such a use of his foundation as Dr. 
Rainsford has made of it, he should have called its object rather 
the Subversion of Christian Truth. If the “Bishop of the Dio- 
cese” knew the kind of man he was calling to establish and 
defend Christian Truth, he must have had a strange idea of 
his responsibility in the matter. The book follows the usual 
lines of those who undertake to restate Christianity in modern 
terms. It denies implicitly revelation, inspiration of the scrip- 
tures, the Incarnation and the Divinity of Christ, all that con- 
stitutes the very essence of Christianity. 

“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 


Tempus eget.” H. W. 


Columbanus, the Celt. By Watter T. Leany. Philadel- 


phia: P. L. Kilner & Co. $1.50. 

A Hundred Years of Irish History. By Barry O’BRIEN. 
New York. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

Folk Tales of Breffny. By B. Hunt. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Quotations from Irish and Irish-American Authors. By 
Mrs. E. Murrin. Baltimore and New York: John Murphy Co. 

“Columbanus the Celt” is fictional in form but historic in 
content. The title is well chosen, for with the possible excep- 
tion of Columba of the Churches, Columbanus remains to-day 


the most typical as well as the most eminent representative of 
his race. Monk, scholar, traveler, missionary and religious 
founder of Luxeuil and Bobbio and other great nursuries of 
saintly and apostolic men, he was a militant defender and prop- 
agandist of Christian truth, a fearless and often fiery com- 
batant of corrupt princes and potentates and worldly churchmen, 
and a sturdy champion of the laws and customs that St. Patrick 
had imprinted on Ireland. Rigorous and vigorous in his pen- 
ances and labors, the Irishman was never lost in the saint, and 
the faults of his great qualities served but to bring his saintli- 
ness into higher and brighter relief. Father Leahy pictures 
Columbanus and his times, and the various peoples, places and 
personages with whom he came into contact, from his birth in 
the year of St. Benedict’s demise, his home and school life, his 
training in the famous monastery of Bangor, and his pilgrim- 
age with twelve other missionaries through Britain, Gaul, Bur- 
gundy and Switzerland, to the vale of Bobbio in Lombardy where 
he built on the severe Irish monastic Rule the last of his great 
missionary schools, and surrendered his soul to God. The 
style is not always in keeping with the theme, distinctively 
modern expressions often dispelling the illusion of a seventh 
century atmosphere, and there are fanciful imaginings, notably 
an incipient love story, discordant with history and taste, but 
the descriptions of monastic and missionary life and conditions 
in many lands are instructive and adequate, and with them are. 
skilfully interwoven many interesting facts and incidents that 
help to an idea of the color and temper of the age. A slight 
knowledge of Gaelic would have prevented the author from 
writing down St. Brigid as “St. Bridget”’—the pronunciation of 
the two names is still more diverse—and saved him from several 
similar inaccuracies; but the book is well conceived and con- 
structed, and is a worthy presentation of a lofty character and 
a noble life. 

“A Hundred Years of Irish History’ is a well digested and 
well written summary in 184 pages of the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland in the nineteenth century with a glance at pre- 
ceding conditions and present circumstances. Mr. O’Brien seizes 
the salient situations with the skill of a practical hand, grouping 
with dramatic effect the facts, causes and consequences that 
led step by step from the Act of Union to the movements and 
measures which seem now about to culminate in its practical 
annulment. A lengthy but admirably clear and pithy introduc- 
tion by Mr. John Redmond, M. P., and a valuable appendix of 
apposite documentary testimonies complete a very satisfactory 
and interesting sketch of a persistent, long continued and far- 
reaching struggle for national freedom. The immediate pros- 
pect of its successful issue, through present legislation, gives 
timeliness to the publication of its story. 

Most of the “Folk Tales of Breffny” were related to the 
author by an aged Irishman who claimed: ‘“’Tis myself has the 
real old knowledge handed down from the ancient times.” 
Fither his claim was excessive or the narrator reproduces his 
utterances inadequately, for the knowledge he conveys is main- 
ly an account of superstitious customs and occurrences, and his 
correct use of will and shall is unconvincing; but his dialect is 
generally accurate, and true to the Gaelic idiom, and he has the 
manner if not always the matter of the born story-teller. The 
fairy-lore superstition he delights in “is merely the proof,” says 
the author, “of imagination in a race.’ However that may be, 
it is harmless and interesting. 

The “Quotations” in prose and verse from over 150 Irish and 
Irish-American authors are 1200 in number and arranged under 
some 300 distinctive titles. The selections are remarkably com- 
prehensive and in most cases intrinsically valuable, though there 
is room for additions under both heads, and also for some prun- 
ing. The industrious and painstaking collector shows much 
judgment and taste, except in choice of her proof-reader. The 
only selection from Canon Sheehan, who offers a rich field for 
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such cullings, is badly mangled; John Locke and the Wildes are 
filched of their e and Tom Daly gets one which does not belong 
to him, as does likewise “Rev. Francis Mahony (Father Prout),” 
who is also ‘christened “Sylvester”; and, the worst of many 
othographic libels, “Meagher of the Sword” appears six times 
as “Thomas* Francis Mahar.” But the book is excellent in de- 
sign and substance and should prove welcome to Irish and 
Irish-American readers, and to many who are not. M. K. 


Good Friday to Easter Sunday. By Robert Kane, S.J. 
New York: .Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents. 

The latest volume published by Father Robert Kane, Silks 
contains a cycle of sermons upon the Seven Last Words, 
and four: additional sermons referring to the sorrows and 
joys of the Lenten and Paschal seasons: the Five Wounds 
of Our Lord and the Seven Dolors of Our Lady, the Resur- 
rection and the Assumption. The work now published on 
the advice of friends was composed just a quarter of a 
century ago, and we can understand the author’s reluctance 
to submit to critical scrutiny the writings which hold en- 
closed, like a clasped volume, the thoughts and words of 
his own past. ‘‘The poet’s song,” he says, “is echoing in my 
ear in gentle, yet near, tone of warning: ‘Sunset and even- 
ing star, and one clear call for me.’ I must not leave my 
work undone. I may not tarry, lest too soon I meet ‘Twi- 
light and evening bell, and after that the dark.’” The ser- 
mons are evidently printed as they were preached. Not 
restfulness and reserve, such as we might seek in an essayist, 
but strength of feeling and exuberance of language are their 
characteristics. “As these thoughts were born within my 


heart,” he writes, “in humble prayer to God and close com-. 


muning with Nature, and as they have been clothed in out- 
ward expression with all the worshipful care and reverent 
affection I can command, so do I now offer them.” Thus 
he leaves-them at the feet of Christ to be “to other hearts 
that suffer or that mourn, balm and healing.” ip isk 


The Psalms Translated from the Latin Vulgate and With 
Other Translations Diligently Compared. By Francis Patrick 
KEnRIcK, late Archbishop of Baltimore. New York. John Mur- 
phy Company. Price 75 cents. 

When the Church prays it is with the psalms. And from what 
the Church does her faithful children may teach themselves 
what to do. This summarizes the comment of “John ,Ays- 
cough” in the London Universe for February 21, on a recent 
Pastoral of an English bishop pleading for the wider and more 
habitual use of the Psalter by the faithful in their prayers. The 
bishop quotes St. Jerome to remind his flock of a time when 
the psalms were not left to cloistered monks or nuns, but were 
sung in every Christian home and by humble peasants at their 
toil. In the psalms every phase of human emotion, every need 
of man’s soul, every aspiration of his spirit in penitence or 
devout love and gratitude finds perfect expression. The reason 
why these exquisite prayers become so easily one’s own, is 
because they are the inspired utterances of David, the man 
after God’s own heart. “This world-poet,” says Ayscough, “sang 
not only of himself but of God; of the triple drama of Creation, 
Fall and Redemption; of the Church, unborn yet, but to be 
born out of the wounded Side of Christ; of all God’s lovely 
world, Nature, as we call it, and the universe of Stars, the 
ring upon His creating finger, the gems wherewith the fringe 
of His raiment is jewelled.” Take for example the twenty- 
first psalm which opens with the words “O God my God why 
hast Thou forsaken me,” the same piercing cry that broke one 
of the intervals of long silence of the agonizing Saviour on 
the cross. Let the devout Christian read the verses that follow 
and he may well believe that Christ. Himself in silence continued 
the psalm to the end. It is so easy to be united with the 


‘Soul of Christ, to think His thoughts and enter into His feel- 
ings during those long hours every moment of which was @ 
living death. David the prophet is explicit where the evangelists 
have nothing to record but the desolate cry of the dying Saviour. 
Again what prayer can be more appropriately uttered after Holy 
Communion than the 102d psalm, beginning “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul; and all that is within me, bless His holy name.” 
There is a welcome for any publication of the psalms, the 
devout habitual recital of which will be the nearest approach to 
the fulfilment of the wish of the Church for all her children, 
as is shown very plainly by the obligation of reciting the psalms. 
which she places on her priests and religious. The Book of 
Psalms revised in great part by His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman 
went through many editions and is well known to Catholics. 
The John Murphy Company of Baltimore has now provided 
us with a neat edition of “The Psalms” according to “a revised 
and corrected edition of the Douay version” which Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, prepared and them 
furnished with scholarly notes. We welcome this little psalter 
and bespeak it a wide circulation. ES. 


“Grace” is the title of a little book of Lenten discourses which 
Pastor Heinrich Hansjakob preached in the parish church of 
St. Martin’s at Freiburg and which the Rey. Joseph McSoriley, 
C.S.P., has put into English. The author’s theme is such a 
wide and deep one that he does not profess of course to treat 
it at all exhaustively in these one hundred pages. He merely 
explains in a popular style and with the use of good illustrations. 
the nature and effect of divine grace and tells of the main 
channels through which it comes to us. Herder is the publisher, 
and the price fifty cents. 


Mrs. Henrietta Dana Skinner, the author of a good nove) 
reviewed in our issue of March 1, writes to say that—“The 
quotation as given on p. 6 of ‘Their Choice’ (Benziger’s) is. 
not a typographical error, but is correct as it stands. The idea. 
is that the infirmities and limitations of age are tragic to those 
who, old in years, are young in spirit. Were they old in spirit, 
content with their limitations, age would not be to them a 
tragedy; but to those still young in spirit ‘the tragedy of age 
is not that we are old, but that we are young!’” The name of 
the famous Irish author was purposely withheld. The quotation 
is from that Story of dramatic and tremendous moral, ‘The 
Picture of Dorian Gray’”” Our conjecture was that the line~ 
should end with the words “were young.” 
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M.-Gladbach, Volksvereins-Verlag : 


Weibliche Jugendpflege. Winke fiir schulentlassene Madchen und ihre 
Eltern. Von Dr. Adolf Bertram, 20 Pf. 
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EDUCATION 


Ex-President Taft on the Value of Good Education—Religion 
and Secularism in Schools—Fordham Defeats Columbia. 


Our late President was never without honor for his gift 
of felicitous speaking. In his long years of public service in 
charges. of most diverse character that gift has won for Mr. 
Taft a cordial appreciation on the part of his fellow citizens, 
who could not fail to recognize the straightforward sin- 
cerity characterizing his many public utterances. Naturally 
one is not surprised at the cheery note ringing through Mr. 
Taft’s farewell address delivered at the dinner tendered him 
by the National Press Club in Washington on. March 1. 
One thought in that address» we may well term a message 
of more than passing interest to the young people of the 
country. Press despatches tell us the President spoke in 
warm terms of his father and mother, and said that, while 
he had to go out into the world and make his living after 
his education was completed, he counted himself-much more 
fortunate than the young man with an income to sustain 
him, because the income was a detriment to the develop- 
ment which parental influence and a good education gave to 
the boy who had to fight his way to success. 


Early last December a sermon on “Religion and Dem- 
ocracy” preached by a leading Presbyterian pastor of Brook- 
lyn attracted more than usual attention. The wide com- 
ment his words aroused must have resulted from the insist- 
ence with which he pressed home his plea for a distinctively 
religious education, since what he said was not after all in any- 
way new or original. It is only of late that Presbyterians 
have begun to open their eyes to the destructive influence of 
a system for whose introduction among us their forebears 
were largely responsible and which their ablest represent- 
atives have long acclaimed the only possible American 
system. 

The preacher, Dr. Davenport, as reported by the Brooklyn 
Eagle, made a manly stand for the promotion of Christian 
education in view of the dangers facing us and the problems 
demanding a speedy solution. Among these latter he had 
emphasized two: the violence of social discontent and the 
prevalent immorality of social life. “The only safeguard of 
the Republic is the education of her citizens,” said Dr. 
Davenport, “and the only thing more important than educa- 
tion is Christian education.” We are glad to note this last 
contention of the speaker. It isa saving clause that helps 
to justify the very doubtful one concerning the safeguard 
which education alone and unqualified might assure. Some 
of us are minded to affirm that education without the restrain- 
ing influence of Christian training will prove anything but 
helpful to the solution of the problems accepted by Dr. 
Davenport as admittedly serious in our social life. That 
“no other single issue in America to-day is so pressing as 
the Christian education of our youth” is a sentiment of the 
Presbyterian pastor with which we gladly profess our 
perfect accord. 


Strangely enough though the non-Catholic proponents of 
Christian training for the young in opposition to the purely 
secular training by law established in our public schools are 
multiplying, it still remains a difficult task to convince many 
Catholic parents that they are running serious risks when 
they entrust their children’s most sacred interests to such 
formation. And yet, as over and over again proclaimed, the 
Catholic position in regard to secular schools is one of vital 
principle. Educational training from which religious form- 
ation is positively excluded implies a condition which can- 


not but prove proximately dangerous to the faith Catholics hold 
to be more precious than aught else in the world. And 
signs without number ought to prove to the doubting Thomases 
among us that, while we do not insinuate any effort direct 
or indirect on the part of those in control in the common 
schools to lead Catholic children away from that faith, the 
danger is manifestly in evidence right here in New York 
City. It is a danger unhappily that requires no overt act 
to make it actual and deadly. 

Some time ago Rev. J. H. McMahon, the zealous rector 
of Our Lady of Lourdes parish of the lower Washington 
Heights district, told his congregation, following an investi- 
gation he had been quietly pursuing, that doctrines are being 
disseminated in the city schools which threaten the founda- 
tion stones of all religion. 

“T picked up a physical geography the other day,” Father 
McMahon said, as reported in the New York Globe of 
October 19 last. “It would seem to be a harmless enough 
volume, and yet I found therein a very dangerous doctrine. 
The text assumed the theory of evolution as unmistakably as 
if it had set out in black and white that we are all descend- 
ants of monkeys. The story of the creation, as it is handed 
down to us in Genesis, was set at naught. Instead, Mr. 
Darwin’s explanation of how the universe was prepared for 
the progeny of the ape was followed. I am securing the 
affidavit of a child whose teacher before beginning a lesson 
along these lines remarked to her class: ‘Now, what I am 
about to say is not for those children who believe in what 
the Bible teaches.’ It sounds incredible, but in view of 
what I have learned from that physical geography I believe 
it, and will have it set down as proof of what I am arguing 
to my congregation and to others who should provide religi- 
ous education for their children.” 

Another incident was recently referred to the writer’s atten- 
tion. Not long since an alert young priest in one of the 
city parishes of New York found among his parishioners a 
young girl who was attending the public school and who 
had Charles Kingsley’s “Westward Ho” on her schedule of 
required studies. The book, it appears, is listed by the New 
York Board of Education among those to be read in che 
class work in English literature in the high schools. Fair- 
minded critics have conceded that this book contains pas- 
sages meriting the description “vile, lying and blasphemous” 
and which should not be imposed upon the unformed mind 
of any young person Catholic, Protestant or Pagan. The 
priest wrote in protest to the Principal of the school, a non- 
Catholic but a fair-minded man. He received in reply to his 
protest an expression of regret that, since the book was 
included in the list made up for him by officials of the Board 
of Education, the Principal might not reject it in his class 
work. However, he thanked the priest for calling his atten- 
tion to the matter and promised to warn his pupils against 
the contents of the book. Unfortunately it requires but little 
experience with untrained minds to recognize how futile is 
a word of warning as an antidote to the prejudices nurtured 
by the partial and biased statements recurring again and 
again in an authorized text-book. 

Why cannot school officials be true to their own profes- 
sions? If we must have purely secular schools, why not 
eliminate from the text-books used in these schools what- 
ever is essentially opposed to the religious faith of any chil- 
dren attending them? To be sure the remedy is scarcely a 
practical one;—the writing of books implies the personality 
of the writer and religion or the denial of religion is so 
intensely a part of every man’s make-up that so colorless a 
result as an absolutely fit book to satisfy the standard of a 
school positively excluding religious teaching is an impos- 
sible thing. In, default of this, however, there should be 
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diligent attention at least to safeguard children studying in 
such schools from wanton attacks on their religious faith. 
There are, we believe, some Catholics among the members 
of New York’s Board of Education, and it is surely reason- 
able to expect that these will insist upon fair play for those 
of their own faith. 

To be sure the better and wiser policy for Catholics should 
be to abide by their Church’s principles and to refuse abso- 
lutely to use the opportunities which non-religious educa- 
tional institutions may offer to them. Unhappily lack of 
loyalty to principle is not unknown among us. 


Fordham University deserves the congratulations that have 
come to it because of the splendid victory achieved by its 
debating team in the debate recently held in the Fordham 
Auditorium. Pitted against the strong team representing 
Columbia University the Fordham men won the unanimous 
verdict of the judges, and the common judgment of the large 
audience present at the discussion conceded their superiority 
in cogent reasoning, in effective delivery of their speeches 
and in the excellence of their oratorical style. The victors 
were especially strong in their rebuttal. 

Fordham defended the negative of the question: Resolved, 
That American coastwise vessels and foreign vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal, should be charged the same rate 
of toll. The Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, LL.B: (Gol) BEE. D: 
(Fordh.) presided, and the judges were: The Hon. Victor 
J. Dowling, LL.B. (N. Y. Uniy.) LL.D. (Manhattan), Judge 
of the Appellate Division Supreme Court, New York, the 
Hon. Bird Coler, former Comptroller of the City of New 
York and President of the Borough of Brooklyn, and Joseph 
H. Fargis, LL.B. (Col.), LL.D. (St. Francis Xavier). 

Maj ..O1e 


SOCIOLOGY 
What is Man’s Life? 


The differences of opinion between employers and employed. 


on the subject of hours of work has arisen, as we have seen, 
from a false concept of the place work should have in a 
man’s life. If business, commerce, trade, manufacturing, etc., 
were man’s chief business in this world, evidently the only 
limit to the hours of work would be the physical strength 
of the worker. The old economists did not discuss the end 
of man. They thought very little of God and still less of 
man’s duties to God. They did not view society as God’s 
_ work; and as for the family, its origin and its object, they 
never troubled their heads about it. They were practical 
men. They took this world as they found it, and determined 
that they had to make the best of it. As they belonged to the 
merchants and manufacturers, to make the best of the 
world was for them to increase trade. Had soldiers taken up 
political economy, they might have set out with the idea 
that glorious war would give men the best of the world. Had 
artists and men of letters done so, everybody might have 
been told to devote himself to literature and art if he would 
make the best of the world. But as these left the matter 
to men of business, we have this fundamental principle in 
Economics that buying and selling, digging up coal, making 
cotton cloth and motor cars are the proper and essential 
occupations of mankind. It is as false as would be the funda- 
mental principle of the soldier economist or the artist. As 
the economists belonged to the class of employers, workmen 
became in their eyes a means of increasing trade, workmen 
and nothing else. In the good old days when these maxims 
were unchallenged, the economical system was bound up 
with the Protestant religion. Popish countries were unpro- 
gressive and ignorant because they worshipped the saints, 


Protestants saw in this idolatry; the economists blamed it 
as the occasion of multiplying holidays. Instead of going 
to the factories or the railway lines, the’ benighted Papists 
went to church and enjoyed themselves for the rest of the 
day. The worship of God came in conflict with the worship 
of trade, something not to be borne. 

The Economists would gladly have passed on their system 
to Sociology. This, however, the very nature of Sociology 
forbade. Its object is to study man in his social relations, 
and the first thing one sees is that the workingman is not 
a mere implement ‘of trade.’ Unfortunately the Sociologists 
did not see that commerce and trade and manufacturing and 
mining are not man’s chief business in the world. They 
accepted this fundamental principle explicitly or implicitly, 
and so they wandered off into theories just as false as that 
of the Economists. Work is man’s function on earth. Hence 
the workers are the true men. They cannot work without 
materials, consequently the materials belong to them and 
can not be the matter of private property. All wealth is 
the product of work; necessarily then it belongs to the 
workers. Even the implements of work, though they may 
have been designed by individuals of very special intelligence 
and scientific knowledge, and can be used only under their 
direction, fall under the general law. They are necessary 
means of work, and so belong to the workers. From these 
principles came economic Socialism, Collectivism, Syndical- 
ism, and from them will come other theories destructive not 
merely of existing society, but of all lawful society. That 
workingmen must have their hours of leisure and recreation, 
that they must have the means of enjoyment is, of course, 
part of the modern socialistic systems; but it is bound up 
with the general theory. Leisure, recreation, enjoyments 
etc., are the products of work and therefore are the rights 
of every worker. 

Economists and Socialists of every degree, setting out from 
a false fundamental principle, must lose themselves in false 
theories. Each school stands for undoubted essential rights, 
but they mix those up with any amount of essential injustice. 
The Economist asserts the right of property, and on this he 
is unassailable. He violates the rights of workingmen, and 
thus exposes himself to attack. The Socialist stands up for 
the manhood of the workingman, and so far has justice with 
him. He attacks property and every private right, and so 
becomes a criminal revolutionist. ‘The conflict may end in 
the triumph of either party. The result would be a tyranny 
frightful to contemplate. The adjustment of the dispute can 
be procured only by building up the whole social fabric upon 
true fundamental principles. ~ 

What are these. The first is that man is not in this world 
either to work or to play, but to praise, réverence and serve 
God his Creator. The first thing he needs is knowledge, 
not necessarily of reading and writing, but of God and his 
essential relations with Him, upon which his obligations rest. 
To discharge these obligations he needs a home for himself 
and his family, food and clothing, and leisure especially on 
those days especially consecrated to God’s service. He must 
be free from over-great cares. If he has those things without 
work, so much the better. In such a case he has a charge 
concerning his brethren, to help them to -approximate his 
happy condition. But the general rule is that he must attain 
them by work, manual or intellectual as the case may be. 
Still work is merely a means to provide him with those more 
important things; and as they are more important, they 
must limit the work instead of, as too often happens, being 
encroached upon by excessive toil. Work has too a disciplin- 
ary value. It implies obedience; for as the great business 
of man on earth is to obey God, he must subject himself 
to human conditions established by God, as part of his 
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obedience. But mastership has its disciplinary value also. 
If the servant must obey the master for God’s sake, how 
much mgre must the master regard his servants as God’s 
children and work with them for the attainment of the end 
common to every human creature. 

According as social conduct is brought to these simple 
rules will society be reformed and peace and harmony pro- 
cured. At present things are topsy-turvy because never 
since the Christian era began have men been farther from 
them. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


To Catholics who deplore the fact that we have no equivalent 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association it may be interesting 
to know that the Society of Catholic Mechanics (Katholischer 
Gesellen-Verein) though it is not exactly a Catholic substitute 
for the Y. M. C. A., has a record of achievement that must 
appeal to the Catholic public at large. The headquarters of the 
society are in Cologne, and to-day this organization has several 
hundred club houses and several hundred thousand members. 
In the United States there are branch societies in New York, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Kansas City, Dayton and Paterson. The 
Katholischer Gesellen-Verein of New York was founded Octo- 
ber 13, 1888, by the late Reverend R. F. Tonner; in Germany 
it had as its founder, Father Adolph Kolping, who before begin- 
ning his studies for the priesthood, worked as a shoemaker. The 
object of the young laborers’ societies which Father Kolping 
organized in Germany, was to induce the members to perform 
their religious duties, but social features were by no means 
lacking. The motto of the organization is: “Religion and 
Virtue, Diligence and Perseverance, Good Fellowship and Char- 
ity, Diversion and Recreation.” Father Kolping, knowing human 
nature too well to believe that young men are fond of dry sermons, 
combined religious with social features. 

The New York branch of the Society, which has maintained 
a home for a number of years, has purchased a new site for the 
erection of an imposing structute, in which about one hundred 
members are to have quarters. These members are German 
mechanics and laborers who have immigrated to this country 
and find in this home all that solicitous care for their physical 
comfort and spiritual well-being that they received under their 
parental roof in the Fatherland. His Eminence, Cardinal Far- 
ley, was greatly elated when he was recently apprised of the 
splendid achievements of the Society and expressed his eratifica- 
tion in a very cordial letter. The new home which is to be 
erected in a central location will involve an expenditure of at 
least $60,000, not including the cost of the site of the building. 
Of this sum $5,500 has already been realized by means of con- 
tributions. Those who are interested in this work of social 
charity will receive further information by addressing, Joseph 
Schaefer, Catholic Publisher, 9 Barclay Street, New York. 


The interest with which Catholics have read Pax, the ably 
edited quarterly published by the Anglican “Benedictines” of the 
Isle of Caldey, South Wales, will now be heightened by the news 
that that entire community with the exception of “two priests 
and a solemnly professed lay brother,” is soon to be received 
by the Bishop of Menevia “into Roman obedience.” Their 
Abbot and founder Dom Aelred Carlyle will go to Rome to 
begin his novitiate over again, and meanwhile Dom Bede Camm, 
a real Benedictine, will probably govern the community. The 
Abbey was founded seven years ago, cloisters and towers have 
arisen, and the monks supported themselves by developing the 
resources of Caldey island. The founder of the Abbey was 
ordained “priest” by the late Bishop Grafton of Fond-du-Lac, 
Wis. U. S. A. As the Abbess of the “Benedictine” nuns of St. 
Bride’s, Milford Haven, “acknowledges the Abbot of Caldey as 
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visitor and overlord” it would seem that her course is clear. 
The change came to pass, according to an interview with Dom 
Aelred, reported in the New York Times, because the Abbot 
“desired, in order to avoid the failures of the past, that the com- 
munity should receive the full authority and support of the 
primate, for Caldey from time immemorial had been part of a 
diocese, and it was agreed that the power should be delegated to 
Dr. Gore, Bishop of Oxford, who, if he approved of the mon- 
astery, would become visitor, but Dr. Gore, before he would do 
this, asked that the island and other abbeys should be transferred 
from the Abbot and his chapter to a church trust, so that they 
might never pass away from the Church of England. He also 
insisted on certain doctrinal points on which the Abbot and 
brethren felt they could not agree.” So “apostasy” and peace 
ensued. 


On March 2, in the town of Ongar, Essex, England, a mem- 
orial window was unveiled to Father Byles, the former rector, 
who met such an heroic death in the Titanic disaster. The win- 
dow represents the Good Shepherd in the centre-piece, with St. 
Thomas Aquinas on one side, whilst on the other side is St. 
Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. Towards the memorial a few weeks 
ago Father John Caulfield, rector of Ongar received a cheque 
for £10 from Mr. W. E. Byles, of Brooklyn, N. Y., brother of 
Father Byles. The Right Rev. Bishop Fenton performed the 
ceremony of unveiling. 


The ninth Annual Report of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith in the Archdiocese of New York has just been 
It shows 
a remarkable increase in Catholic interest in the Mission cause. 
Through Monsignor Dunn’s efforts the sum of $163,457.25 was 
collected for the missions during 1912, an increase of over 
forty thousand dollars above the preceding year. The money 
expended in collecting this large sum amounted to $11,489.71, 
leaving the net contribution of New York to the Missions, 
$151,967.54. The Society for the Propagation of the Faith is 
growing very fast in the United States. Boston and Philadelphia 
are only a little behind New York which leads the entire Catholic 
world in aid of the work of the Society. 


Archbishop Prendergast on March 2, dedicated the magnificent 
new church of St. Patrick, Philadelphia. The services were at- 
tended by a large number of bishops and prelates from the 
Philadelphia archdiocese and other dioceses of the State. 

Monsignor Joseph J. Koch, pastor of St. Edward’s church, Sha- 
mokin, Pa., celebrated the golden jubilee of his priesthood on Feb- 
ruary 27. Among those present at the services in honor of the 
venerable priest were the Most Rev. Edward F. Prendergast, 
D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia, Bishop John W. Shanahan, of 
Harrisburg, Bishop John E. Fitzmaurice, of Erie, Bishop Hoban, 
of Scranton, Bishop Garvey of Altoona, Bishop Dougherty of 
Jaro, Phillipine Islands, and the Rt. Rev. John J. McCort, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Monsignor Koch was born in France 70 years ago and came 
to America when a young man. He was made rector Oteet 
Joseph’s parish, Milton, in 1863, and at one time had charge of 
five churches and fifteen mission stations in a district ten miles 
in length and forty in width. He became the first resident pas- 
tor of Shamokin in 1866. The church property of his parish is 
now worth over $200,000 and the congregation numbers almost 
5,000, chiefly due to Monsignor Koch’s unceasing efforts. His 
Holiness Pius X cabled his congratulations to the venerable 
jubilarian and at the solemn high Mass of which Mgr. Koch 
was celebrant, Archbishop Prendergast gave the Apostolic Bene- 
diction. Ten thousand miners in the region joined in the cele- 


bration. 
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PERSONAL 


On March 1, it was announced in St. Louis that Reverend 
Bernard J. Otting, S. J., had been appointed to the presidency 
of St. Louis University in that city in succession to Reverend 
A, J. Burrowes, S. J., recently named Provincial of the Mis- 
souri province of the Society of Jesus. 

The new head of this well-known institution, the principal 
establishment of the Jesuits in the Middle West, was born in 
Cincinnati fifty-four years ago and received his early educa- 
tional training in St. Paul’s Parochial School and St. Xavier’s 
College in the Queen City. He entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1881 and after the usual literary course was instructor in 
Detroit College for several years. After leaving Detroit, Father 
Otting was sent to Spain to take up his theological studies in 
the celebrated seminary of Ofia, where he was ordained to the 
priesthood. Returning to his home province he was named 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the institution whose head 
he. now becomes, and for the past fifteen years he has creditably 
filled that responsible post. Last July he was named Dean of 
the Theological Faculty of the university. . Father Otting is a 
brother of Reverend William H. Otting, S. J., Professor of 
Rational Philosophy in the University of Detroit. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. Francisco Xavier Vila y Mateo, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Guam, died after a short but painful illness on Jan- 
uary 1, 1913. He was born on May 9, 1851, in Arenys de 
Mar, in the province of Barcelona, Spain. Entering the order 
of Capuchins in Guatemala he made his simple profession there 
on July 11, 1869. In June, 1872, with all the friars in Guatemala, 
he was banished from the country. He arrived in California in 
July of the same year and was received by the Jesuits of Santa 
Clara where he made his solemn profession as a Capuchin on 
July 14. In September he sailed for France, but three years 
later went to Ecuador at the request of the Ecuadorian govern- 
ment. After his return to Spain in 1879 he performed at various 
times the duties of guardian and of elector and local adminis- 
trator of the affairs of his Order, and three times held the 
office of Provincial. His Holiness, Pius X on August 15,0 1904. 
appointed the distinguished Capuchin, Bishop of Adra and 
Vicar Apostolic of Guam. He was created Bishop on October 
1, 1911, and left Spain on January 3, 1912, arriving in Guam 
on April 9. 


The Rev. John F, Conway, the venerable pastor of St. Pat- 
tick’s Church, South Hadley Falls, Mass., died at the Farren 
hospital, Montague City, on March 1. Father Conway celebrated 
the golden jubilee of his priesthood on August 11, 1912. Born 
June 24, 1836, he went in 1858, after his preliminary education, 
to Newfoundland, where he completed his studies for the priest- 
hood at St. John’s and in 1862 was ordained by the Rt. Rey. Dr. 
Mullock, O. S. F. He joined the Springfield diocese in 1974, 
where he was appointed assistant to the Rev. Dennis Scannell, of 
St. Ann’s Church, Worcester. 


Francis Vernon King a prominent Catholic and Knight of 
Columbus of Southern Maryland, died February 28. He was the 
editor of the St. Mary’s Beacon, of Leonardtown, Md. Born in 
1860 of an old Catholic family in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, 
he was educated at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, where 
he was graduated in 1881. Succeeding his father as editor of the 
St. Mary’s Beacon, in 1906, he continued the publication of the 
paper until his death. Asa prominent member of the Democratic 
patty in Southern Maryland he occupied an important position 
in State politics, and exerted widespread influence in public 


affairs, especially in commercial and industrial matters. He was 
a man of attractive personality, and. was particularly remarkable 
for his childlike faith and tender piety. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Salted Correspondence. 


To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of March 1, in the editorial entitled, “Salted 
Correspondence,” there are one or two matters concerning 
which I desire to write you. In the second paragraph you 
say: “‘Our Lord God the Pope,’ supposed to come from still 
earlier times, survives in spite of Mr. Britten and the Cath- 
olic Truth Society.” 

I beg to ask whether you intend to convey the idea that 
the expression “Our Lord God the Pope” has not been 
authoritatively applied to the Pope. If so, I would be glad 
to have you explain what is meant by the words, “Dominum 
deum nostrum papam,”’ found in the Gloss on the Extrava- 
gantes of Pope John XXII, title XIV., “De verborum signifi- 
catione,” which I find in my edition of the Canon Law. 

You also take the Guardian to task for a malicious charge in 
the Pope’s statement found in “His Recent Allocution to the 
Members of the Unione Apostolicae”; but as I have his state- 
ments as printed in The Pilot, Cardinal O’Connell’s paper, of 
December 21, 1912, I fail to see any essential difference be- 
tween the two. The Pilot said: “No limit is set to the field in 
which he can and must exercise his authority; and the author- 
ity of the Pope is not placed after that of other persons, no 
matter how learned, he (who?) may dissent from the Pope? att 
you can see any essential difference between the two statements, 
I should be glad to have you point it out. 

W. W. Prescott. 


Tke Protestant Magazine, Washington, D. C. 


[What we intended to convey was the insincerity of the Guard- 
tan in pretending that a very éld charge was something new. 
The denial of the absurd charge that the Sovereign Pontiff has 
been called authoritatively “Our Lord God the Pope” follows 
as a matter of course. 

The words cited very indefinitely by our correspondent—Titu- 
lus XIV of the Extravagantes of John XXII fills thirty-five 
closely printed folio pages, as he might have seen from his “edi- 
tion of the Canon Law”—constitute the only basis of the charge. 
Nowhere else are they found, though, if they represented the 
mind of the Holy See, they should be of frequent occurrence. 
The gloss is not authoritative beyond the authority of its author. 
What would be at best an obiter dictum, has still less authority. 
But “Deum” in the passage is obviously a copyist’s error. No 
sane person can think otherwise. If our correspondent seeks 
really the truth, we are sure the Librarian of Georgetown Uni- 
versity will let him read the discussion of the matter in the 
Month for January, 1896. 

As for the Allocution to the members of the Unione Aposto- 
lica not Apostilicae, the Holy Father sketched out in it the 
line of conduct one will follow “who loves the Pope.” It was 
a speech that came from his loving heart to hearers that love 
him. The Guardian’s correspondent changed it into a manifesto. 
This was bad enough; but our correspondent has hit on the 
chief blot. The Pope said that, “no limit is set to the field in 
which he can and must exercise his authority.” The Guardian 
correspondent changed “authority” into “will.” The difference 
between the two is immense. It is disheartening to have to 
deal with people unable to distinguish the meaning of 
words. Still we think that if our rather imperious correspondent 
will reflect a little, he will discover the “essential difference 
between what the Pope said and what the Guardian’s correspond- 
ent pretends that he said—Ed. America.] 
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ambition. “The United States has nothing to seek in 
Central and South America, except the lasting interests. 
of the peoples of the two continents, the security of gov- 
ernments intended for the people and for no special 
group or interest, and the development of personal and 
trade relations between the two continents which shall 
redound to the profit and advantage of both, and interfere 
with the liberties and rights of neither.” The timely de- 
claration ef Mr. Wilson will be a severe blow to those 
professional revolutionists who had convinced themselves 
that they would be permitted a free hand in Central 
America under a Democratic Administration at Wash- 
ington. 


CHRONICLE 


Federal Senate ——With forty-nine seats to their credit, 
giving them a present working majority of five, the Dem- 
ocrats of the Senate took control over that body on March 
13 and elected Democratic executive officers, JT*or the 
first time in eighteen years the Senate has a Secretary, 
Chaplain, Sergeant-at-Arms and Assistant Doorkeeper 
who are Democrats. After ten weeks of balloting 
Henry F. Hollis, Democrat, was elected to the United 
States Senate from New Hampshire. His election was 
brought about by the aid of eight Republicans and one 
Progressive Republican. He is the first member of his 
party to be chosen Senator from the Old Granite State 
since the civil war. 


Status of Free Canal Tolls—Senator O’Gorman of 
New York is to be the new chairman of the Interoceanic 
Canals Committee of the Senate. If an attempt is made 
by the Administration to repeal the clause of the Panama 
Canal act exempting coastwise vessels from the payment 
of tolls, the Administration will doubtless find it difficult 
to win the Senate to its view. The House Democrats 
in favor of repeal will have the help of a large number 
of Republicans who fought “free tolls” in the first in- 
stance and are still against that policy, both on the ground 
that it involves a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
and that-it amounts to an unwarranted subsidy. The re- 
moval of the objection entertained by the British Goy- 
ernment to the act would of course render an appeal to 
arbitration superfluous. 


Peace for the Americas.—An official pronouncement 
defining the policy of the new administration towards 
Central and South America was given out at the White 
House. In January and February alarming reports were 
received at the State Department from all quarters indi- 
cating a general state of unrest in Latin America, and a 
number of plots to overthrow some of the weaker gov- 
ernments of those countries. This condition of affairs 
seemed to call for an early statement from Mr. Wilson. 
The President declares one of the chief objects of his 
administration will be to cultivate the friendship and 
deserve the confidence of our sister republics of Central 
and South America, and to promote in every proper 
and honorable way the interests that are common to the 
two continents. At the same time he warns all con- 
cerned that the United States of America can have no 
sympathy with those who seek to seize the power of 
government to advance their own personal interests or 
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Secretary Bryan’s Victory—President Gomez, of 
Cuba, on March 7, signed the Amnesty Act, which gave 


immunity to all classes of criminals and granted absolution 
to offenders not yet convicted. The first official act of 
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Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State was to send a protest 
to the Cuban Government, his prompt action resulting in 
the suspension of the new law’s operation, and finally 
in the recall of the bill and its veto by President Gomez. 
The liberation of more than 3,000 convicts, including 
2,000 lawless negroes who had taken part in the insur- 
rection last summer, would have been a serious obstacle 
to the success of the incoming administration of Presi- 
dent-elect Menocal. It would also have greatly em- 
barrassed the United States Government, which is largely 
responsible for the Island’s tranquillity. 


Philippine Islands.—English became the official lan- 
guage of the courts throughout the Islands on January 1. 
The change was made without creating a ripple. Motions, 
demurrers, complaints and other legal forms are now 
presented in English, but with Spanish translations, and 
not a murmur of discontent or dissatisfaction has been 
heard. The three American justices of the Supreme 
Court—all of whom speak Spanish perfectly—have com- 
menced to dictate their decisions in English, with 
Spanish translations, whereas before the reverse was the 
case. In the provinces the situation may be a little more 
complicated, says the Manila Weekly Times, but the high 
schools have turned out so many young men proficient in 
English that very little trouble is anticipated. 


Mexico.—The State of Sinaloa, south of Sonora, is 
said to have revolted against Huerta’s national govern- 
ment and named a provisional governor. Porfirio 
Diaz, the exiled dictator of Mexico, now in Naples, Italy, 
is in daily receipt of messages from his followers urging 
him to return to Mexico and assume the leadership of 
affairs there. General Orozco has had a conference in 
Mexico City with President Huerta and the Minister of 
the Interior. The conference was in the nature of a pro- 
testation of loyalty. The government has announced 
that Col. Guajardo, the ablest military leader of the Car- 
ranzaistas, has surrendered with many fellow officers. 


Argentina.—The population of Buenos Aires on 
December 31, 1912, was 1,428,042. During the same 
month there were 1,370 marriages, 3,742 births and 
2,050 deaths. The Executive Power of Mendoza has 
decreed that in future the Cerro del Pilar shall be called 
Cerro de la Gloria. It has also appropriated $120,000 to 
defray the expenses for the pedestal of the monument to 
the Army of the Andes, which is to be erected on the 
summit of Cerro de la Gloria. Commenting on the 
recent immigration bill passed by Congress over the veto 
of President Taft, the Southern Cross, of Buenos Aires, 
says: | thewpill is a rebuff to the wrangling 
governments of Europe, who are founding cannon and 
building fleets to destroy one another, and sending their 
poor to the four quarters of the earth without an educa- 
tion to increase their chances of success and protect them 
from scorn and insult.” 


Canada.—The deadlock over the Naval Bill still con- 
tinues. The Liberals are doing nearly all the talking, 
having divided themselves into squads to relieve one an- 
other in the painful business. The situation has its 
humorous side. Seeing that the chairman of committee 
for the time being was one of the many ignorant of 
French, Mr, Devlin, on appealing to him in that language 
on a point of order, spurned his entreaties to be ad- 
dressed in English. To support his position, Mr. Borden 
produced the answer of the British Admiralty to the 
questions of his Government, which asserted the impos- 
sibility of the building of ships in Canada, and the man- 
ning of a purely Canadian navy. This led the Opposition 
to declaim against the return to “Downing Street gov- 
ernment,” and to suggest the possibility of a declaration 
of independence. There is talk of the introduction of 
clottre, but the Opposition promises to combat this as 
vigorously as the Naval Bill. Should the Government 
persist in this idea it will have many an opportunity of 
regretting it. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
are returning to England, as the latter cannot support 
the rigors of the Canadian climate. It is thought that the 
Duke’s successor will be either the Duke of Teck, brother 
of Queen Mary, or Lord Beauchamp, who has served 
already in Australia. Having got into Canada, the 
Jews are pushing to the front. The Rabbi Ortenberg 
is suing Mr. Plamondon, in Quebec, for damages on ac- 
count of general accusations made against the Jews. Mr. 
Plamondon pleaded justification, on the ground that the 
Hebrews are a danger to Canada from the religious, the 
social, and the political point of view, and that he did 
not go beyond the arguments used by European Anti- 
Semites. Ettor, the Lawrence striker, arranged to 
lecture in Victoria, British Columbia. In this province 
the Industrial Workers of the World have been giv- 
ing much trouble. The Local Government communicated 
with Ottawa, and the result was that Ettor was stopped 
at the boundary and refused admittance into Canada. 
The same Government declared, after investigating the 
strike which had kept the Comox coal mines idle for 
months, that this was the work of agitators, and that 
they were determined to preserve the peace. Requested 
to withdraw the special police from the mines, they an- 
swered that they would, on the contrary, double their 
expenditure if necessary. The result is that work is being 
resumed gradually, and 600 tons a day are now being 
raised, 


Great Britain Parliament was prorogued March 6. 
The new session was opened March 10. Its chief busi- 
ness will be to pass the Budget and send back to the 
Lords the Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment Bills. 
Something may be done with the Manhood Suffrage Bill, 
and opportunity will be given to a private Female Suf-— 
frage Bill. Lloyd George’s Land Reforms and Lord 
Haldane’s Education proposals are a long way off, as 
yet, from practical politics. Mr. Asquith denied abso- 
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lutely that the Government has an idea of sending an 
army to France in case that country is at war with Ger- 
many. The statement gave great satisfaction, and there 
are those who think such a war would prove a “Boojum”’ 
for the entente cordiale-——The Suffragists are continu- 
ing their violence. The public is growing weary of them, 
and mere men attack their meetings. The women then 
claim the privileges of their sex, shrieking: “Do you 
call yourselves men?” But the men are ready with the 
obvious retort: “Do you call yourselves women?” Mrs. 
Pankhurst is said to be showing a truly feminine dis- 
regard of her promises. She undertook, when admitted 
to bail, to abstain from activity. Nevertheless, she was 
at a meeting in Glasgow that ended in a riot. The Gov- 
ernment is considering the means of overcoming the 
frustrating of justice by the hunger strike. It is said 
that they propose to let hunger strikers out to regain their 
strength, and then to rearrest them for the remainder of 
their sentences. They can hardly contemplate so foolish 
a measure. Allowing 60 days for each hunger strike and 
recuperation, six years would be consumed in working 
out a year’s sentence, which would involve some 36 
hunger strikes. No Government would have patience 
with the former condition: no human constitution could 
support the latter. A magistrate, very indignant because 
the Home Secretary released one he had committed for 
trial, maintains that the whole trouble comes from the 
forcible feeding. Put savory food in the suffragist’s cell 
at every meal time, he advises, pay no attention as to 
whether it is eaten or not, and hunger striking will, in 
his opinion, soon come to an end. The plan is so easy 
that it is worth trying. The Insurance Commissioners 
refused a Mrs. Breen the maternity benefit of thirty 
shillings on the birth of her eighteenth child, on the 
technical ground that her husband is over sixty-five, and 
therefore beyond the insurable age. The King settled the 
matter by putting his hand into his pocket and giving 
her three pounds. 


Ireland.—The Spring Assizes show the country to be 
absolutely peaceful and practically crimeless. In all the 
cities and counties where court has been held so far no 
case was presented which the judges considered serious. 
The counties and cities of Limerick and Waterford were 
congratulated by the judges. Nine cases in Leitrim, all 
of them trivial, made an official increase in “crime” of 80 
per cent., which showed, said Justice Dodd, the small im- 
portance they should attach to percentages. The rep- 
resentatives of trade and commerce in Belfast report a 
considerable advance in prosperity. The Harbor Board re- 
ceipts reached a million dollars and the tonnage registered 
during the year exceeded three millions. Lord Pirrie 
offered to purchase thirteen acres on which to build the 
engines for his steamers and extend his shipbuilding plant, 
but the Unionist Commissioners have been slow to grant 
him facilities, owing, he has declared, to the stand he has 
taken in favor of Home Rule. There was a decrease in 


the number of insolvent estates, but Belfast has still a 
record for a higher percentage of bankruptcies, followed 
by easy compositions, than any city in the United King- 
dom. It has also a large number of accidental fires, and 
the insurance rates are correspondingly high. A por- 
trait of himself, painted by Lavery, was presented by a 
distinguished committee to Dr. George Sigerson of Dub- 
lin, President of the National Literary Society. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde spoke of the Doctor’s eminence as a 
scientist, a scholar and a poet. He had found personal 
inspiration in Dr. Sigerson’s poetry, and in his prose ripe 
wisdom and scholarship. The recipient said he had tried 
to establish the ideals of a nation that had borne suffer- 
ing long and well and was always eminent for chivalry, 
sanctity, learning, and song. Dr. Sigerson’s most famous 
work is “Bards of the Gael and Gall.” Christopher 
Brown, the twelve years old son of a Dublin laborer, was 
presented by the Lord Mayor with the Certificate of the 
Royal Humane Society for having during the year saved 
five other boys from drowning. The rescues in some 
cases required extraordinary skill and courage. He had 
received but a small prize and a Carnegie silver watch. 
The Lord Mayor suggested that a boarding-school 
scholarship would be more suitable. 


Spain.—The contradictory policy of the Spanish Min- 
istry is becoming more apparent. The newspapers re- 
cently announced another royal decree, which will take 
away the obligation of teaching religion in the schools. 
This is contrary to the Constitution of the nation and the 
Concordat with the Holy See. The absurdity of the 
thing could not be shown any better than in Count 
Romanones’ own words in his speech at Santander. 
There he declared there was no religious question in 
Spain, because the non-Catholics were only a very small 
minority of the population. Now, under the hypocritical 
pretext of safeguarding the conscience of this minority, 
the teaching of religion in the schools is left to the will 
of the teachers, or municipalities; that is to say, it will 
almost certainly not be taught at all. It has been an- 
nounced, too, from Rome, that the consideration of ques- 
tions pending between the Holy See and the Spanish 
Government is suspended, because the instructions issued 
to the Spanish Ambassador by Romanones cannot be 
accepted. 


Italy.—The Minister of the Treasury Tedesco asked 
on March 12 that the appropriation for the navy be raised 
to $16,000,000. A slight flurry has been occasioned by a 
street encounter between Admiral Gozo and the Minister 
of Marine, Admiral Cattolica. The latter’s face was 
slapped and his assailant arrested. The Minister was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in Parliament after the incident 
in the street, and then the members proceeded to discuss 
the development of the naval program up to the limits of 
the economic possibilities of the nation. A deputation 
of 200, representing the clergy and laity of Genoa, visited 
Rome to protest against the Government’s refusal to grant 
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an evequatur to Mgr. Caron as archbishop of that city. 
They asked that he should assume the post in spite of the 
Government, and promised a mensa of 12,000 francs and 
a palace which is the gift of the Marchesa Pallavicino. 
The Holy Father expressed his joy at this expression of 
devotion to the Church, but was unable to accede to their 
request, as it would give rise to disorders. A public pro- 
test was made in the city of Genoa itself at the action of 
the Government, and in reply the Liberal papers are 
attacking the Pope, eulogizing Giordano Bruno, etc., all 
of which is in view of the coming elections. It will be 
a surprise to the world at large that in Italy, so famous 
for its temperance, it has been found necessary to inaug- 
urate a crusade against alcoholism. Many of the crimes 
of violence are attributable to the growing habit among 
workingmen of celebrating their holidays, not as of old 
by a moderate use of wine, but by gross indulgence in 
alcoholic drinks, which are now sold in the drinking 
places. 


Portugal.—The Costa Ministry has issued a decree 
secularizing the Catholic cemeteries; that is, declaring 
them Government property. The crosses, it seems, will 
be removed, and civil funerals will soon be witnessed in 
a land almost entirely Catholic. Another decree forbids 
the teaching of religion, not only in the national schools, 
but also in private institutions. These gross outrages, 
done in the name of liberty and republicanism, should 
awaken the Portuguese if awakening may be expected. 


Balkans.—The negotiations for peace have made no 
progress thus far, and complications have ensued with 
regard to Scutari. On the 13th rumors of the proximate 
fall of Adrianople began to circulate. The commander 
had appealed for help, announcing that the inhabitants 
were sick with scurvy and dysentery; that the food sup- 
plies were exhausted, the ammunition all spent, and the 
terrible bombardment of the Allies was impossible to 
withstand. Aid cannot be expected from Constantinople, 
where the agitation over the murder of Nazim Pasha 
still continues to cause alarm. Fighting is again reported 
as going on at Bulair. The delay of the Powers in coming 
to some conclusion is attributed to the difficulty in delim- 
itating Albania. It is not yet certain that the Greek ships 
which were carrying Servian soldiers to Scutari have 
been sunk by the Turks. 


Germany.—On March 10, the centenary of the War 
of Liberation and of the institution of the Iron Cross, 
religious and civic celebrations were held in all parts of 
Prussia. Early in the morning of the great day the Em- 
peror descended, unaccompanied, into the mausoleum 
of his ancestors, Friedrich Wilhelm III and Queen Luise, 
at Charlottenburg, to offer up his prayers. Services were 
then held in the various churches, the Emperor and his 
court attending at the cathedral. After due honors had 
likewise been paid at the royal monuments and the 
triumphal pillar of the fallen heroes of 1813, the Em- 


peror read an impressive address to the army. He re- 
called the former humiliations of Prussia, and her libera- 
tion through sacrifice, and then. warned his people to take 
to heart, with deep earnestness and fear of God, the 
poet’s words: “What from your fathers you inherited— 
see you deserve it that you may possess it.” Recalling 
the great names of the famous warriors of 1813, he 
pledged himself and his people joyfully to go forth to 
battle for the preservation of what had ‘been so nobly 
won for them, and to protect the honor of their Father- 
land against any who might venture to assail it. “May 
we make our own forever,” he solemnly enjoined them, 
“the watchword of the War of Liberation, ‘God with 
us!’ ”’——_The Finance Ministers of the Federated States 
have unanimously agreed to the army increases, and 
likewise to the Government proposals of a non-recurrent 
property tax. It is mainly upon the wealth of the coun- 
try that the obligation is to be laid of raising the fund 
required. The army is to be increased twice a year by 
a total of 68,000 officers and men. The artillery division 
is to be supplied with an additional 30,000 horses. Cav- 
alry companies, six battalions of foot artillery, with 
machine gun companies, telegraphic battalions, and other 
technical troops are to be called into existence. Fort- 
resses are to built along the eastern boundaries, more 
military schools erected, and officers to be called out for 
frequent maneuvers. T'wenty million marks are, further- 
more, requested for the complete development of the air- 
ship service. The alarmist articles which these prepara- 
tions called forth were instantly denied by the Govern- 
ment in a detailed official explanation. It is expressly 
stated that there is no imminent danger of war, and that 
no unfriendly preparations are intended against France 
or any other nation. Germany, however, must always be 
in readiness, since in case of a possible war she will be 
obliged to defend herself on all sides, and to fight for her 
very existence. The army increases are said to have been 
forced upon the country by the existing conditions, and 
to be necessary as mtich for the maintenance of peace as 
for actual defence in case of hostilities. 


Austria-Hungary. — Demobilization by Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, in accordance with an agreement ar- 
rived at between the two nations, has been officially an- 
nounced. The Austrian forces along the southeastern 
frontier, bordering upon the Balkan States, are not, how- 
ever, to be disbanded. 


France.—Three hundred professors of the Sorbonne 
have issued an appeal to the people to abate some of their 
military fury. Anatole France and several other mem- 
bers of the Institut de France are out with a document of 
a similar nature urging calm consideration of the pro- 
posed military measures which Briand declares must be 
rushed through Parliament before Easter. M. Etienne 
Victor Lamy has been elected to succeed M. Thureau- 
Dangin, lately deceased, as Perpetual Secretary of the 
French Academy. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


False Impressions About the Philippines 


It is a favorite pastime for a number of people in- 
terestéd in the Philippines to lay the blame of the reputed 
ignorance, illiteracy and incapacity of the inhabitants of 
those Islands on the withering influence of the Catholic 
Church, chiefly because of its “absolute union with the 
State during the 400 years of Spanish rule.’ Such an 
alliance is supposed to have been most acceptable to the 
Church; in fact, to have been one of its favorite devices. 

In the first place, Americans should be the last people 
in the world to discourse about the illiteracy, incapacity, 
and incompetency of native races. Our method of ex- 
terminating the aboriginess has saved us from any re- 
proach of not educating those unfortunates. Nor is this 
true merely for,our red men. Our treatment of the 
8,000,000 blacks, now on our hands, gives no reason for 
self-gratulation. The ancestors of those negroes were 
torn from their native country by our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
bears, with horrible cruelty and frightful loss of life; they 
were kept in degrading slavery, with no right, according 
to the Constitution, that a white man was bound to re- 
spect, and now that they are emancipated, after bloody 
fratricidal strife that nearly destroyed the nation, they 
are thrust by race prejudice into such an isolation from 
our social and political life, as to constitute an ugly prob- 
lem that the Government must face in the future. 

The method. of Spanish Catholics in the work of 
colonization was the very reverse of this. They never 
destroyed the native races, but preserved, civilized and 
educated them, and far from reproaching Spain, both 
English and Americans should observe on this subject 
the incommunicative muteness of fishes. 

In the second place, it is perfectly true that there was 
“an absolute union of Church and State during the 400 
years of Spanish rule in the Philippines,’ but it would 
be an egregious blunder to imagine that the resulting 
conditions were particularly acceptable to the Church, 
the reason being that the majority of statesmen con- 
ceived, and_ still conceive such a union desirable, 
because of the ease with which it may be easily changed 
from a mutually helpful alliance into a union like that of 
the Lady and the Tiger, with the Lady inside of the 
Tiger. Such a condition exists in France and Portugal 
at the present day. In Protestant England, where there 
has been an absolute union of Church and State for a 
similar period of 400 years, the Church with all its pre- 
tence is a subservient tool of the State, and may be swept 
out of existence to-morrow by an act of Parliament. 
The union that existed in Spain was hard and oppressive, 
and though the State built splendid churches, founded 
schools and colleges and universities, and provided all 
classes with magnificent hospitals, yet throughout all its 
transmarine possessions not a bishop could be appointed, 


not a missionary could set out to evangelize the savages, 
and not a sacristan appointed in a village church without 
leave of the Government. It was a union with shackles. 

In spite, however, of this odious subjection, the Church 
did marvellous things in all the colonies of Spain, as well 
as in the mother country. If one is in search of in- 
formation with regard to the Philippines in particular, 
light might be found by consulting the monumental work 
entitled, “The Philippine Islands,” in 75 volumes, pub- 
lished by the firm of Arthur H. Clark Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. In the Introduction to this magnificent 
contribution to historical truth, Mr. Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, of Yale, does not hesitate to say: “In those 
Islands there are six or seven millions of Malays, whose 
ancestors were raised from barbarism, taught the forms 
and manners of civilized life, Christianized and trained 
to labor by Catholic missionaries three centuries ago. 
They stand unique as the only large mass of Asiatics 
converted to Christianity in modern times; they have 
been moulded through the patient teaching, parental dis- 
cipline and self-sacrificing devotion of the missionaries 
into a whole unlike any similar body elsewhere in the 
world. In the light of impartial history raised above race 
prejudice and religious prepossessions, the conversion and 
civilization of the Philippines in the forty years following 
Legaspi’s arrival must be pronounced an achievement 
without a parallel in history. In 1591, there were in the 
city of Manila a cathedral, an archbishop’s palace, mon- 
asteries, hospitals for Indians and Spaniards and 
Chinese ; orphan asylums, homes for poor women, schools 
and universities. In provisions for the sick and helpless, 
Manila at the opening of the seventeenth century was 
far in advance of any of the English colonies for more 
than a century and a half to come. Even at that early 
date there were as many as 30,640 souls under instruc- 
tion in the neighborhood of the city, and missionaries 
were already at work all over the Islands, with an aggre- 
gate of 667,612 natives under their care. The sub- 
stantial buildings of stone, the gaily dressed people, the 
abundance of provisions and other necessaries of life 
made Manila one of the towns most praised by the 
strangers who flocked to it of any in the world. And — 
all this was gained without that terrible outlay of blood 
such as Holland, France and England paid for their 
tropical colonies. There was no slave trade or slavery, 
and none of the horrors of the plantation system; the 
people of the Philippines had been secured as happy and 
peaceful an existence on as high a plane as has yet been 
attained by any people of color anywhere in the world, 
ot by any Orientals for any such length of time. They 
were better off than the peasants of Europe at corres- 
ponding epochs. At one time all married Indians had 
the right of suffrage.” 

Possibly, also, our ideas about the condition of educa- 
tion in those Islands might be changed if we consulted 
Medina’s specific treatise on the activity of the printing 
press in Manila in the early days. Before 1810, five hun- 
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dred works were printed there, and this takes no accourit 
of the books sent to Spain for publication, besides the 
great number of grammars and dictionaries of the native 
languages, missionary histories, etc., that were waiting 
for the press. Of these there were sixty in Tagal, and 
from three to ten or twelve each, in Visayan, Vicol, 
Pampangan, Ilocan, Panayan, and Pangasinan languages. 

All this was in spite of the stern rule the State exer- 
cised over the Church, and in spite also of the fact that 
the civil administration was nearly always incompetent 
and corrupt. Even the Government acknowledged the 
Church’s power in preserving the peace, and perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of it all is that there were never 
more than 2,000 soldiers in the Philippines at any time, 
so that this remarkable triumph of civilization was due 
absolutely to the much abused friars. In fact, one viceroy 
left it on record that “in every friar the King had a 
Captain General and a whole army.” 

Omitting many indisputable testimonies on this sub- 
ject, it might be well to cite in conclusion that of the 
famous William Gifford Palgrave, who was for a con- 


siderable period English Consul in Manila, and who had © 


exceptional opportunities for observation. “To clerical 
government,” he says, “paradoxical as the statement may 
sound in modern ears, the Philippine Islands owe more 
than anything else their internal prosperity, the Malay 
population its sufficiency and happiness. This it is that 
again and again has stood a barrier of mercy and justice 
between the weaker and the stronger race, the van- 
quished and the victor; this has been the steady pro- 
tector of the native inhabitants, this their faithful bene- 
factor, their sufficient leader and guide. With the Cura 
for father and the Capitan for his adjutant, a Philippine 
hamlet feels and knows little of the vexations in- 
separable from direct and foreign administration, and if 
under such a rule ‘progress,’ as we love to term it, be 
rare, dissatisfaction and want are rarer still.” 

If the writers who give such wrong impressions about 
the Philippines would, as Edward Gaylord Bourne in- 
timated, lay aside their religious and racial prejudices and 
consult reputable authorities before they pronounce so 
glibly on things of which they have such scant informa- 
tion, the reading public would be grateful to them, and the 
interests of truth be better subserved. Ce 


A New Question of Christian Unity 
Mi 


What, then, we ask again, lies behind this projected 
Conference on Faith and Order? It is not in the least 
necessary to the proclamation of any one’s belief, nor 
yet to his better understanding of other creeds. The 
various beliefs of Protestants are fully set forth in their 
authorized literature. A man may know them all, and 
all that can be said in their defence or explanation with- 
out ever stirring across his threshold. This the pro- 


moters of the proposed Conference well know. Yet their 
project is not the child of an hour. It is a definite step 
in a deliberate movement which began in the Episcopal 
Church some seven or eight years ago. The Commission 
itself has been in existence for over two years. Its 
members doubtless know what they want in the way of 
unity, and what sort of a “mutual understanding” will 
contribute thereto. Precisely what it is we are not told; 
yet the forecast is not difficult to make. If the quasi- 
platform of these pamphlets is to be the plan of cam- 
paign only two solutions are possible. 

On the one hand, the Conference might end by draw- 
ing up a formula of doctrine purposely so worded as to 
allow of different interpretations. To this the great 
majority of Protestants might subscribe, and proclaim to 
the world that they were one in faith and doctrine, while 
each interpreted the formula in his own way. The 
recalcitrant minority would soon submit for fear of being 
branded with narrowness and lack of charity. In such a 
proceeding, disgrace though it would be to the very name 
of Christianity, history would but repeat itself on a new 
scale. The Anglican Prayer Book as finally amended by 
the Hampton Court Conference in 1661, and intended 
by the restored House of Stuart to satisfy both High 
Churchmen and Puritans, contains more than one master- 
piece of such non-committal regulation. Instances within 
our time, too, are not far to seek. It is true that the 
Commission seems to disclaim any inclination to such 
methods when it declares that no one shall be called 
upon to compromise his own beliefs “by the acceptance 
of any resolutions or definitions.” This, however, could 
easily be explained away by pointing out that mere ad- 
herence to a verbal formula need not compromise one’s 
right to believe it in his own way. How else, in fact, do 
Protestants “accept” the Creed, the Scriptures, or any 
other standard? 

One possibility still remains. After all the proposed 
proclamations, comparisons and mutual understandings, 
the various Protestant bodies might come to the con- 
clusion that their members had better arrange to dis- 
agree individually, and at the same time to unite cor- 
porally. Such a device would admirably embody the 
whole philosophy of the Reformation and bring it thor- 
oughly up to, date. On the one hand, the individual 
would reject nothing, since he would be “of his own 
opinion still”; on the other, he would reject everything 
that stands in the way of “unity,” by simply treating 
his “convictions” as no longer sufficient reason for or- 
ganized division. Thenceforth all belief in the super- 
natural would be to “Christians” an insignificant matter 
of personal bent. 

That such a mockery should ever masquerade as “the 
unity for which the Saviour prayed” would be horrible 
beyond all utterance. Yet there are indications that such 
an apotheosis of Protestantism is not far off. In the 


first place, an arrangement of this nature was actually 


initiated seven years ago in the “Shanghai Missionary 
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Conference.” There the various Protestant missions in 
China discovered that their delegates could not all ac- 
cept the ‘Nicene Creed, even with the widest latitude of 
individual interpretation; and forthwith decided that, in 
order to work in harmony against paganism and the 
Catholic Church, they would organize without any creed 
at all,“which they proceeded to do. It was not for noth- 
ing that the General Convention of the Episcopal Church, 
in the following year, gave to that proceeding its un- 
qualified endorsement. The application of the same 
methods to the whole of Protestant Christendom is more 
than foreshadowed in certain passages of the pamphlet 
before us. How else are we to understand the statement 
that “the positive truths which we severally cherish must 
be brought into the one comprehensive faith?’ What 
else can be meant by “such measure of mutual under- 
standing and agreement touching questions of Faith and 
Order—as will enable Christian Communions to co- 
operate without seeming either to jeopardize what these 
several Communions regard as essential to true Chris- 
tianity, or appearing to sanction what they consider to 
be subversive thereof?” If these words mean anything, 
they mean an agreement to disagree, and to cooperate in 
spite of disagreement. 

What a spectacle this “united Church” would present! 
A numerous and wealthy organization, styling itself the 
Church of Christ, and professing to live and labor for 
the uplifting of men by assuring its hearers that no ex- 
plicit opinion about Christ and His teaching could be 
considered more true than its contrary! Revelation thus 
discarded, a vague philanthropy at best, with its array 
of college settlements, kindergartens and sanitary tene- 
ments, would be the highest mission which the “united 
Church” could set before its eyes. Such a Church must 
eventually become the ready tool of Socialism, Free- 
masonry, or any other transient delusion of a restless 
and a lawless age. 

God help those devout Protestants—and there are 
many such—to whom the simple truths of the Gospel, 
however misapplied, are still living realities! With the 
inherited prejudice of centuries teaching them on the one 
hand to think it an axiom that “the Church of Rome hath 
erred in matters of doctrine,” and with their own leaders 
on the other hand assuring them that error in doctrine is 
impossible because doctrine itself is nothing, where shall 
they turn to find that sure and living truth which alone 
can satisfy the deepest desires of the human heart? 

Meanwhile, the Catholic looks on and wonders what 
the end will be. He, through the divine mercy, is the 
member of a Church which has no self-accusations or 
concessions to make, no “mutual understandings” to de- 
sire. Though ever dishonored in some of her members, 
the integrity and purity of her sacred body has been 
divinely preserved throughout a history absolutely un- 
broken. By her the Faith of the Apostles has never been 
betrayed or compromised in its slightest part. Through 
nearly four centuries have her children watched with 


mingled sorrow and compassion the reckless course of 
Protestantism as it played fast-and-loose with every 
principle of truth and righteousness at the bidding of 
worldly interest or human passion. And now, are they 
to behold its utter divestment of all religious character 
trumpeted to the world as “Christian unity’? They may 
hope and pray for the best; but they have every reason 
to expect the worst. W. HeMcG.; six: 


Genesis of Devotion to St. Joseph 


There is an intimate relation between Catholic doctrine 
and Catholic devotion. They are to each other as the 
root and the flower. Both are quickened by the same 
Spirit of God, and the sap which is nourished in the one 
gives life and beauty to the other. 

A more intense perception of certain mysteries in any 
particular age will likewise bring with it a constantly in- 
creasing devotion to them. With the more perfect un- 
folding of truths, which have always existed unchanged 
within the Church, but have not always been recognized 
with the same distinctness of vision by the faithful, seem- 
ingly new devotions may spring into being. Upon closer 
study we shall probably find, however, that they had long 
been cherished by favored souls, although the time for 
their wider diffusion had not yet come. This is true 
especially of the great and universal devotions of the 
Church, such as that to Saint Joseph. 

There is in all this process no evolution of new doc- 
trines and rejection of the old, such as Modernism de- 
mands. To proclaim clearly and unmistakably, accord- 
ing to the needs of successive generations, the unchanging 
verities revealed from the beginning of Christianity and 
found in their completeness in Holy Writ and in Tradi- 
tion, is a function of the Church’s definitions. Thus a 
more comprehensive understanding of the mysteries of 
our Lord’s life necessarily brought with it in the course 
of years a more profound acknowledgment of the dignity 
of the Mother of God; and this in turn could not fail to 
impress ever more deeply in the minds of men the sublime 
grandeur of him whom God had chosen from among all 
mankind to be her Virgin Spouse, the Foster Father of 
the Christ. 

A special Providence was watching over the growth of 
the Church, and taking into merciful account the human 
weakness of its members. To the early Christians, with 
the bias of Judaism slowly passing from their minds or 
the confusion of paganism, with its multiplicity of false 
divinities still fresh in their memories, the faith in Christ 
Jesus was proposed in all its simplicity. When this had 
been fully grasped there was time to acquaint them in 
greater fulness with the sublime prerogatives of Mary. 
Yet there was in all this nothing new. Long before had 
her immaculate sinlessness been proclaimed by the Arch- 
angel’s lips, and her sublime dignity described by the pen 
of the Evangelist. Devotion to her had been sanctioned 
by the inspired praises of Elizabeth and foretold in the 
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words of her own Magnificat: ‘Behold from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed.” Soon enough the 
pages of the great Fathers of the Church should be redo- 
lent of Mary: nothing so sweet, nothing so tender, noth- 
ing so beautiful, nothing so glorious, nothing so potent 
with God, after Christ Jesus, as Mary His Virgin Mother. 

In a similar manner both the doctrine and devotion to 
Saint Joseph were contained in the early Church. Doc- 
trinally we can add nothing to what was already known 
by the Jews or gentiles who listened to the teachings of 
the Apostles, or by the faithful throughout the Churches 
of the early Christian communities to whom were read, 
in their assemblies of worship, the Gospels written by 
Saint Matthew and Saint Luke. 

The whole reason, therefore, of devotion to Saint 
Joseph is to be found in the Holy Scriptures. In them 
we behold him standing forth as the elect of God, a man 
of angelic chastity, of perfect justice and of unwavering 
faith, to whom the two most precious treasures of Heaven 
were committed. There we behold him exalted in his 
sublime dignity as Head of the Holy Family, representing 
for Jesus the Eternal Fatherhood and for Mary the divine 
purity of her Invisible Spouse, commanding Him Whom 
all creation must obey. and instructing to humble toil the 
little hands by Whose omnipotence the world was fash- 
ioned. It is Joseph, the saviour of the Saviour of the 
world, whom again we see so beautifully prefigured in 
the Old Testament, preserving for us in the land of Egypt 
the Bread of Life, that with It all future generations 
might be nourished in the Holy Eucharist, our daily Food 
in these spacious days of God’s abounding grace. 

Volumes could never exhaust, nor human minds hope 
to fathom, the depth and height and compass of the 
thoughts contained in that simple reference to Joseph 
which has come to us from the lips of Mary, revealing 
the whole history of a divinely ordered family life, link- 
ing together those three hearts which God eternally united 
for suffering, joy and glory: “Thy father and I!” (Luke 
11:48.) 

If, then, the doctrinal foundation of the great devotion 
to Saint Joseph, which was to culminate for our age in 
the utterances of the Holy See, proclaiming him the 
Patron of the universal Church, was to be found in its 
completeness in the Church of the Apostles, why, we 
may wonder, did not devotion to him begin at a far earlier 
date? In answer we can only repeat the reasons already 
given in describing the progress of devotion to Mary. 
There is depth below depth and height beyond height in 
the words of the Sacred Text; and the minds of men, 
engaged in exploring its full meaning in regard to the 
humanity and divinity of Christ, were too much absorbed 
to perceive equally well all the related truths. Yet upon 
the intensity of this perception depended, according to 
the ordinary dispensation of Providence, the devotion that 
was to rise from it as naturally as the odor from the rose 
in its bloom. 

There was likewise that second reason which is to be 


found in the tender regard of the Infinite Mercy for poor 
human nature, darkened in intellect and weakened in will 
by the original fall. It was necessary, therefore, that not 
every truth be proposed at once in its full import, but 
that each should be permitted to exercise its due influence. 

Mysterious are the workings of the Spirit of God. Its 
Wisdom plans with tenderness. Its Power is active with- 
out haste or effort. To It belongs all time wherein to 
complete, even to the least detail, Its manifold designs. 
No less consoling, therefore, than awe-inspiring is the 
constant and undeviating course of the divine Providence, 
carrying into perfect fulfilment, amid all the cross and 
counter currents of humanity and the free actions of the 
human will, Its eternal counsels: 

“Deliberate speed, majestic instancy.” 

Devotion to our Lady was at all times to be found 
within the Church. There can only be question of a 
wider expansion of it in later ages. Never, perhaps, was 
there to be a greater depth and fervor of filial affection 
than existed in the soul of the beloved Disciple to whom 
Christ committed His Mother from the cross to be the 
Mother of us all. Similarly, devotion to Saint Joseph is. 
recent only in its universality. Egypt and Palestine paid 
special honors to him in the earliest times, and we find 
his picture represented in the Christian art of the fourth, 
fifth and sixth centuries. The mysteries of the sacred 
Childhood of the Saviour, as imaged on the walls of the 
catacombs, do not fail to reproduce faithfully the Scrip- 
ture truth, that the Infant was to be found with Mary 
and Joseph, where more than ever we must seek Him now. 

Long before devotion to Saint Joseph had become gen- 
eral in the Church the Fathers pointed out to men the 
reasons for it contained in the inspired word of God. 
To the eyes of Saint John Chrysostom the heavenly gen- 
tleness and- magnanimity, of which Saint Joseph gave 
such signal proofs in the hour of trial, are the effects of 
the Sun of Justice, which even before its full rising 
bathed in the golden ‘effulgence of its splendor the tower- 
ing mountain tops. 

It would here be a delightful but an endless task to 
quote the many glorious passages from Saint Augustine, 
Saint Jerome, Saint Bernard, Saint Peter Chrysologus, 
and others in the earlier periods of the Church, which 
abundantly confirm all that the Church to-day teaches 
concerning the greatness of Saint Joseph. The two 
Saints, however, who in recent times more than any 
others appear to have been the instruments of Provi- 
dence in giving the great impulse to the present devotion 
to our Saint in the Church of God, are Saint Teresa’ and 
Saint Francis de Sales. Thanks to them, every-child can 
now be taught in our favored age how devotion to 
Joseph is a mighty and sure means of winning the choicest 
love and blessings that are contained in the Heart of 
Jesus. Of all Its treasures Mary holds the key, and they 
are freely lavished when implored by a loving, trusting 
heart in the name of her Spouse, Saint Joseph. 

JosEpH Husstetn, s.J. 
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Proposed Expansion of New York City College 


‘The daily press of New York City informed us the 
other day that plans to expand the City College by adding 
branches in Brooklyn, Queens and Staten Island were 
announced at a general assembly held in the Great Hall 
of the College in honor of the promotion of Dr. St. Clair 
McKelway to the position of Chancellor of the University 
of the State of New York. The announcement was made 
by the new Chancellor in the course of his address on the 
educational needs of the day. Several thousand students, 
so the press report ran, present at the assembly cheered 
the Doctor’s assurance, and President Finley of the City 
College endorsed their enthusiasm over the good tidings 
which marked, he said, “an epochal moment in the life 
of the college.’ 

The enthusiasm of the City College men was a natural 
one. The University of the State of New York is in 
some manner a misnomer. It does no immediate educa- 
tional work. It is an institution with no students and 
with no faculty ; it confers no degrees and it has no head- 
quarters except in that gorgeous structure, the State 
Educational building in Albany. But from its suite there 
the Board of Regents comprising this peculiar university 
controls, through its legislative powers, the destinies of 
all the State educational institutions which it holds together 
under one bond and which it professes to keep working 
together toward one ideal. As President Finley remarked 
in his address on the occasion referred to: “That Dr. 
McKelway, on assuming the chancellorship of the legisla- 
tive body for the schools of the State, should speak for 
an era of expansion for the City College is very signifi- 
Cant.’ 

One needs not be reminded of the difficulty that faces 
any adverse criticism of this admittedly significant 
utterance of Dr. McKelway. As Governor Harmon 
irankly stated in his last message to the Ohio Legislature, 
where there is question of an apparent favoring of the 
public educational system, ‘‘a great many persons seem 
afraid to demand economy or offer criticism lest they be 

charged with hostility to education.” But, as he intimates 
quite as frankly, the more sacred the cause the greater the 
duty of each and all to protest against unreasonable ex- 
travagance on the part of those into whose hands the 
administration of its finances is entrusted. The difficulty, 
unhappily, is not at all lessened when the criticism pro- 
ceeds from a source popularly, though very unfairly, re- 
puted to be hostile to the whole theory of the public 
schools. Catholics, as has been repeatedly explained by 
those who are authorized to proclaim our position, do not 
question the right to provide proper educational facilities 
for the youth of the country. They are quite in accord 
with the efforts of educationists who further that manner 
of free schooling which reaches its highest level of suc- 
cess when it furnishes the best possible training for the 
greatest number of pupils. This, they hold, is accom- 
plished when the schools that serve the children subject 
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to the compulsory attendance law are raised to the highest 
level of efficiency, judged by their performance and prod- 
uct. Even though prevented on conscience ground from 
using the privileges such schools afford, Catholics are 
satisfied to bear with patience the burden of taxation the 
system entails upon them until the fairer judgment of 
their fellow-citizens will have found some method by 
which the injustice may be eliminated. 

It is quite otherwise, though, when there is question 
of schools for secondary and advanced training. Cath- 
olics use the right that belongs to every citizen to scru- 
tinize the expenditure of vast sums for the building, up- 
keep and maintenance of a chain of schools which serve, 
as affirmed in an editorial of the New York Sun, March 
3, “for the benefit of comparatively few children, and in 
the past have existed to prepare a ridiculously small 
minority of their own pupils for college entrance exam- 
inations.” Their insistence on this right is the more pro- 
nounced when they find such projects as the mooted ex- 
pansion of the City College fathered by one whose first 
duty, from the very nature of the position he fills, should 
be a prudent safeguarding of the essential interests of the 
whole people and not of the convenience of a small class. 

For, after all, legislation such as the proposed expan- 
sion would imply will be class legislation of a very flagrant 
kind. Dr. McKelway is surely not unaware of the notori- 
ous fact that but an exceedingly small percentage of those 
children who take up work in the grade schools go on to 
the high schools and that but a small percentage of these 
latter ever enter the halls of the City College. The latest 
available figures show an attendance of 632,950 in the 
elementary department, the kindergarten, primary and 
grammar grades of the public schools in the five boroughs 
of New York City, whilst the total registration in the 
high schools was 38,812. The same source informs us 
that the City College, with a staff of 235 instructors, 
caters to the educational needs of the 6,7%0 students who 
follow the advanced college work of that institution. To 
meet the expenses of the College the comfortable sum of 
$1,285,291 was paid out from the treasury of the Greater 
City during the last scholastic year. Meantime, 90,844 
pupils, as the records attest, were on part time in the 
grade schools of the city because of lack of seating 
capacity in the elementary schools now in existence. 

Were it not more in accord with the primitive, and 
with the right, concept of the duty of the State in the 
premises to assure the accommodation of these thousands 
with necessary school facilities before new expenditures 
shall be voted for the luxuries of the few? Were it not 
just, before adding to the imposing and costly piles which 
now crown Washington Heights, or before duplicating 
these in other sections of the Greater City, to build gram- 
mar schools into which may be gathered the thousands 
now debarred from the full benefits of the common school 
training so necessary, we are assured, for the enlightened 
development of American citizenship? 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the fact that 
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religion enters not at all into the view here expressed 
regarding the proposed expansion. It is purely an eco- 
nomic, rather than a religious issue, as any fair-minded 
critic will admit. Nevertheless, were Catholics, as Cath- 
olics, to object to the enormous increase in school expen- 
diture which Dr. McKelway’s announcement suggests, 
what unprejudiced person would blame them? Retrench- 
ment of public expenses is the universal cry to-day and 
Catholics do but follow the prevailing vogue when they 
enter formal protest against a policy involving an un- 
necessary and heavy increase in the educational budget. 
Indeed, since it is a matter of principle with them to 
forego the benefits free to all in schools which exclude 
the religious phase in scholastic training, they are doubly 
justified in using every reasonable and lawful means open 
to them to avoid a burden they deem entirely uncalled for. 
The expansion of the City College by establishing 
branches in the Boroughs outside of Manhattan would 
be, we claim, a wasteful scattering of the city’s funds. 
Even in the very doubtful supposition that the State acts 
wisely in taxing the people at large for educational facili- 
ties which, in the nature of things, must accrue to the 
favored few only, New York City has certainly done its 
share in that direction. The records of the City College 
offer eloquent testimony regarding the few who use its 
_lavish bounty. 

But the scheme is worse than unnecessary. It were 
an easy task to quote figures to show how much the tax- 
payers of the city owe to their Catholic fellow-citizens 
for their discharge of a conscientious duty—the religious 
teaching and training of their children. We have surely 
done our part in building up and maintaining the elab- 
orate public school system of the Greater City, and we 
have as well built and maintained our own school system 
in its present splendid proportions. This not even our 
most zealous critics may deny. We have never rebelled 
against the grievous burden of double taxation all this 
involved. We have obeyed the laws of the State, and we 
have in good measure, but at immense sacrifice, obeyed 
our Church and our conscience. Is it equitable that we 
be called upon to bow beneath yet heavier burdens in 
order to help realize the schemes of individuals who 
weave dreams of wider expansion to satisfy fancied edu- 
cational needs of the day? M. J. O’Connor, 8s.J. 


‘‘The Pearl of India” 


The rapid development of the Church in the United 
States of America during the past century finds a par- 
allel, though in a comparatively much smaller area, in 
an island in the far East, which a Protestant bishop some 
fifty years ago described as “a beautiful pearl set on the 
brow of India.” The Island of Ceylon is adding a new 
glory to its natural attractiveness, There as with us the 
Church “flourishes like the palm tree and grows up like 
a cedar of Libanus.” 

During the year 1912 eight priests were added to the 


laborers in the Archdiocese of Colombo, the capital of the 
island. According to the latest ecclesiastical returns 
the total Catholic population of the archdiocese is 
224,285, with a total of 9,399 baptisms, 643,481 confes- 
sions, 1,324,343 (as against 1,033,460 of 1911) com- 
munions, 8,657 confirmations and 2,061 marriages. 

How does the Catholic population of this missionary 
archdiocese compare numerically with some of the arch- 
dioceses in the United States? The Archdiocese of Co- 
lombo is between three and four times larger than the 
Archdiocese of Oregon City, which, according to the 
Catholic Directory for 1913, has 60,000; it has fully 
90,000 more than the Archdiocese of Dubuque with its 
132,000, and 85,000 more than the Archdiocese of Santa 
Fé, which numbers 140,000. It is larger than even the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, which, according to the latest 
figures, has only 200,000 Catholics, and it may be classed 
with the great Archdioceses of Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco and St. Paul, none of which has a Catholic 
population exceeding 265,000. The most encouraging 
feature of the Catholic outlook in Colombo, however, is. 
seen in the 400 schools of the archdiocese, where more 
than 40,000 children receive a Christian education. These 
figures are indeed remarkable and among the archdio- 
ceses of the United States are surpassed by only the 
four great archdioceses of Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston in the order named. 

Nor can the marvelous growth throughout Ceylon be 
attributed in any great degree to immigration. Under 
the well-directed zeal of the missionaries, especially the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate and the Benedictines, the 
development has been steadily going on ever since the 
English displaced the Dutch, repealed the penal laws 
against the Catholics in 1806, and conceded to the Cath- 
olics in Ceylon the rights restored to the ‘Catholics of the 
United Kingdom by the Emancipation Act. What share 
persecution has had in strengthening the Faith of the 
Cingalese Catholics God alone knows. But the Catholics of 
the Island can look back to a tragic and eventful history. 
In 1548, shortly after the visit of St. Francis Xavier, 
Colombo contained a Catholic population of 12,000, with 
two parish churches, four monasteries, and a college of 
the Jesuits. When the Dutch drove out the Portuguese 
rulers in the middle of the seventeenth century, they 
made no secret of their attitude towards the Church, for 
they concluded with the King of Kandy a treaty by 
which “all priests, friars and clergymen” were to be ban- 
ished from Ceylon. The Reformed Church of Holland 
was by law established, and a series of severe penal en- 
actments against Catholics followed. Catholic education 
was forbidden, Catholic worship abolished, and harbor- 
ing a priest was declared a capital offence. 

To-day the total Catholic population of Ceylon, accord- 
ing to the Government census, is 339,300, divided as fol- 
lows among the provinces: 177,778 in the Western, 
26,752 in, the Central, 45,195 in the Northern, 3,272 in 
the Southern, 7,977 in the Eastern, 64,153 in the North- 
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Western, 1,489 in the North-Central, 3,276 in Uva, and 
9,008 in Subaragamuwa. This glorious showing should 
encourage Catholics to give generously of their means 
to the permanent support of the missionaries in lands 
that are still pagan. E, SPILLANE, S.J. 


. The Business of Philanthropy 

In view of the controversy about the enormous 
amounts of money required for the payment of em- 
ployees in the disbursement of the funds of the Board 
of Presbyterian Home Missions, which we are glad to 
see is denied by the Board, it might be well to call atten- 
tion to the economical manner in which similar funds 
are distributed by Catholic organizations. 

Thus the Society for the Propagation of the Faith of 
the Archdiocese of New York for 1912, which in that 
period received about one-third of the sum handled by the 
Presbyterian Board, namely, $163,457.25, reports ex- 

-penses of administration as being about 7 per cent. The 

salaries of the Director, Assistant Director and steno- 
graphers are represented by the very meagre sum of 
$4,346.00. Postage, printing, stationery, freight, etc., 
make up the rest. 

In the Report of the Particular Council of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society of New York City from October 1, 
1910, to September 30, 1911, we find that it gathered 
from various sources the sum of $45,312.34. Out of that, 
$2,556.40 were paid for office expenses, printing, station- 
ery, postage, telephone, etc.; secondly, $2,795.06 went for 
salaries of office force and for wages and expenses con- 
nected with the Convalescents’ Home. Besides these two 
items there is an additional one of $1,190.40 for the pay- 
ment of a probation officer, making a total of $6,591.92. 
All the rest of the monéy received went absolutely for 
the relief of the poor. Our Presbyterian friends might 
inquire how it is done. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Solving the Servant Problem 


InNsBRUCK, Austria, March 5. 

Two years ago several ladies, members of one of the 
Marian Sodalities of Innsbruck, determined to unite their 
energies in a common effort in order to solve to some 
extent the difficult servant problem of their city. Nearly 
1,000 servant girls find employment in Innsbruck. Many 
of them are poor peasant girls, little acquainted with the 
dangers of city life and often altogether too eager to 
adopt the ways of their less edifying companions. It was 
felt that at least some means must be provided for their 
amusement and instruction. A few resolute women, upon 
their own initiative, began the noble work, and by dint 
of persevering effort have brought it to a state of con- 
siderable efficiency. Their plan of action was very gen- 
eral at first, but as experience grew it gradually assumed 
more definite proportions and greater working capacities, 
until to-day, after the short space of two years, the 
“Katholische Frauen Organization fiir Tirol,” as the 


new society is called, presents in its annual printed re- 
ports a truly remarkable array of results. 

From the very outset it was deemed necessary to 
assemble the servant girls at regular intervals and to 
provide for them on such occasions suitable entertain- 
ment and instruction. Beyond this general idea nothing 
definite could be fixed. It was comparatively easy to 
bring a few girls together on Sunday afternoons and to 
entertain them properly; employers were eager to help 
along the good cause and many of them readily made a 
few sacrifices in order to promote a work that was bound 
to benefit themselves also. The few girls who came 
together at the first meetings brought their friends, their 
needs became better known and one thing suggested an- 
other. In due time a sewing class was formed, eventually 
a typewriter was donated and one of the ladies instructed 
free of charge those who wished to learn. Salesgirls 
asked to join the number; their wants soon brought into 
existence a class of stenography, a French and an English 
class. Owing to the increase in membership and differ- 
ence of interests it was found necessary to divide the 
work into sections and to entrust each section to different 
committees, thereby ensuring greater efficiency. 

The first section, that of the servant girls, now num- 
bers 350 members. They have an obligatory monthly 
meeting, when they receive a practical instruction on the 
duties of their state of life by their spiritual director. 
Fifty of the younger girls assemble every Sunday and 
receive free instruction in sewing and needlework, a glee 
club formed by members of their organization entertains 
at all meetings and on all festal occasions. Picnics, sum- 
mer outings and occasionally a little theatrical perform- 
ance formed part of last year’s program. The proceeds 
from such theatricals was devoted to common interests. 
A free Catholic employment agency owes its origin to this 
same Frauen Organization. During last year nearly 400 
servant girls took advantage of its services. 

Section II is for salesgirls exclusively. It numbers at 
present 140 members. Each month they hear a practical 
lecture by a prominent man of business or by their spirit- 
ual director. Occasionally they receive the benefit of a 
heart-to-heart talk by one of their own number who is 
particularly suited by long experience to give useful in- 
formation to her younger and less experienced sisters. 
These general gatherings were of great utility to those 
who were just beginning their career—there was so much 
to ask and so much to learn from honest girls who had 
spent years in the same trying occupations. The sales- 
girls have their own glee clubs, their outings, picnics, 
and weekly amusements. In times of sickness they, as 
well as the servant girls, received attention and assistance 
from their companions. 

A third section of the organization took its rise from 
a state of affairs peculiar to many large cities of Europe. 
Factory life is draining the country of its peasantry. 
People crowd from all quarters of the country into the 
larger cities, locate themselves in the factory districts, 
and soon find themselves without a church in their neigh- 
borhood, or at least without a priest who speaks their 
language. They generally remain Catholics, but too often 
merely nominal Catholics; they marry outside of the 
Church and their children grow up without baptism. To 
remedy where possible such conditions several ladies 
undertook the thankless task of locating such families 
and urging them to have their marriage blessed by the 


’ Church and their children baptized. Often the only diffi- 


culty in the way is the lack of a proper dress; a marriage 
dress must be something out of the ordinary. This diffi- 
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culty, thanks to their friends, is readily overcome and so 
another scandal is removed. The happy couples often 
become instrumental in bringing others to the notice of 
the committee. | 

Last year an Italian branch of the society was estab- 
lished for the many Italians living in Innsbruck. This 
branch is doing excellent work. 

Some years ago a number of Catholic nurses united 
their forces for purposes of charity, each taking turns at 
nursing, free of charge or for a small fee, poor persons 
who needed their help but could ill afford to pay them 
proper wages. The attending nurse, if need be, could 
receive assistance from her companions, and if her ser- 
vices were required for any greater length of time her 
losses in wages were made good out of the common fund 
put aside for this purpose. This organization of Catholic 
nurses has placed itself at the disposal of the Verein, 
thereby also increasing its own efficiency and widening 
the scope of its labors, for now it can call upon the organ- 
ization to render assistance other than it is able to bring 
itself. 

Conscious of the strength that lay in their increasing 
numbers, the members of the Frauen Organization waged 
a vigorous and fairly successful warfare against indecent 
cinematograph exhibitions and the selling of indecent 
postcards and pictures. 

The amount of good these ladies have effected by their 
labors is increasing, members of other sodalities have 
joined them and most Catholic societies of the various 
Innsbruck churches now have a number of their mem- 
bers actively engaged in this work of charity. Those 
who can do no more contribute money or labor according 
to their capabilities. The movement is strongly encour- 
aged by the clergy and readily assisted by them. 

The latest achievement of the society is the establish- 
ment of the St. Joseph Brockenhaus, a kind of charity 
junk shop, if you will, but a truly noble work. So many 
families have articles that are too good to throw away 
and yet practically useless, because not really needed, 
such as old furniture, clocks, crockery, clothes and the 
like. For many a poor family these very articles would 
be of great service and would save the expenditure of 
money much needed for other purposes. The Brocken- 
haus accepts all these things with thanks, sends a wagon 
to get them, repairs them if needed, and sells them to the 
indigent for the cost of repairs or donates them if the 
poor are not too proud to accept a gift of charity. 

In Germany in the past two years ladies’ charitable 
societies have established and operated fifteen such insti- 
tutions, and most of those founded in Austria are also 
under the exclusive management of Catholic societies of 
women. 

The Frauen Organization fiir Tirol has spread from 
Innsbruck to other cities of the Tyrol, and bids fair to 
become a very. powerful organization. 

PAULO R.SAUER, S1y, 


M. Thureau-Dangin 


M. Thureau-Dangin, the eminent historian, member of 
the French Academy, who died at Cannes on February 
25th, has left, together with a high repute for learning 
and talent, a considerable void in the Catholic world. He 
was born in Paris in 1837, and was for some years mem- 


ber of the Conseil d’Etat, but in 1867 he left all other. 


occupations in order to divide his time between his im- 
portant historical studies and the religious interests that 
lay close to his heart. 


His chief work was the “History of the Monarchy of 
July,” or reign of Louis Philippe, in seven volumes, 
written in an impartial spirit and in classical language. 
M. Thureau-Dangin was a model in this respect, and he 
waged war on different occasions against the invasion of 
new words and barbarous or incorrect expressions that, 
in his opinion, are tending to spoil the elegance and clear- 
ness that were once characteristic of the French language. 
His other works are a “History of Louis IX,” a “Life of 
St. Bernardine of Siena,’ many historical essays on con- 


.temporary subjects, etc., but’ those that must appeal most 


strongly to English speaking Catholics are two important 
works on the revival of Catholicity in England and on 
the Oxford Movement and Cardinal Newman. 

M. Thureau-Dangin is one of the few Frenchmen who 
thoroughly grasped the intricacies of the Oxford Move- 
ment and its consequences. His knowledge of English 
enabled him to make good use of Wilfrid Ward’s Lives. 
of Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Newman, but it was 
his comprehensiveness and gift of sympathy that made 
him so faithful an interpreter of English thought. He 
contributed, more than any man living, to initiate his 
countrymen into the mental struggles of the Oxford con- 
verts, and those who know how ill-informed Frenchmen 
and women were some years ago as to the inner life of 
other countries will estimate at its just value the import- 
ance of his work. His judgment of Wilfrid Ward’s cele- 
brated “Life of Cardinal Newman” is an example of his 
mastery of a difficult subject that has been sometimes less 


happily handled by non-English writers. 


’ M. Thureau-Dangin lived in an old-world part of 
Paris, on the left bank of the Seine, in the shadow of the 
Church of St. Sulpice. In this quiet, studious, devout 
quarter, little frequented by strangers, the atmosphere is 
full of traditions of the past. Here, under Louis XIII, 
M. Olier founded the Sulpicians; here St. Vincent de 
Paul laid the foundations of his twin congregations, the 
Lazarists and the Sisters of Charity; here, before the 
Revolution, lived the Carmelite nuns, where Madame de 
la Valliere did penance, and the Carmelite monks, whose 
monastery is still standing and now shelters the Catholic 
University of Paris. M. Thureau-Dangin’s old house, 
in a silent street of this quiet quarter, was a fitting frame 
for one who embodied the best traditions of the past. Not 
that he closed his eyes to the interests and aspirations of 
the present; he was no pessimist, and his works on the 
Catholic revival in England are full of sanguine anticipa- 
tions and sound a note of hope and confidence. 

But his bearing, his manner, his careful speech and 
grave courtesy bore the mark of what we are prone to 
call old-fashioned ways. Indeed, at an earlier period of 
his life, his reserve and apparent coldness prevented him 
from being generally popular. Time and experience mel- 
lowed this external attitude. He was always absolutely 
sincere and thoroughly loyal to his ideals, but in his posi- 
tion as Secréture perpétuel of the French Academy he 
showed a tact and consideration for others that gave him 
a very real influence over his colleagues. They grew not 
only to respect him for the strength and fearlessness of 
his convictions, but to value his prudence, his good judg- 
ment, his toleration for the opinions of others, his care 
never to wound or offend those who differed from him 
in matters political and religious. 

At the foundation of M. Thureau-Dangin’s noble char- 
acter lay a deep basis of practical religious convictions. 
This eminent historian and Academician was, above all 
things, an earnest Catholic. The interests of the Church 
were dear to him above all else on earth and Her teach- 
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ing regulated every detail of his daily life. It was doubt- 
less this hidden spirit of intense and child-like faith that 


made him rise above the petty passions and intrigues that: 


often absorb those whose ideal is of the earth! There 
was something elevating about him, and an eminent 
writer who, though belonging to a different school, judged 
him rightly, wrote that it was impossible to tali< with 
M. Thureau-Dangin without being carried into a superior 
sphere of thought. This impression was the involuntary 
result of his personality, rather than of his actual words. 
He was the last man to preach or to argue, but the in- 
tegrity of his career, the nobility of his aims, the logical 
sequence that existed between the faith he professed and 
the life that he led, added to his undoubted literary talent, 
were the strongest argument in favor of the religion that 
he loved and served. Cape, 


Auxiliaries of the African Missions 


Rome, March 8, 1913. 

The map of Africa which up to our own days was a 
vast blank on which only a few lines had ever been 
- traced, has suddenly changed its appearance. The 
nations of the world are rushing in from the north and 
south and east and west upon that hitherto untravelled 
world and are dividing its territories among themselves, 
regardless of the rights of the inhabitants. Railroads 
are being laid across its deserts and through its forests, 
harbors are dug, rivers spanned, and vast commercial 
establishments are already exploiting and exporting its 
exhaustless riches. The Church, which hitherto could 
penetrate only a little beyond the coast line, is now deep 
in the interior evangelizing the natives, whose darkness 
the light of the Gospel has so far never illumined. 

This work of evangelization of Africa which now con- 
fronts the Church is like an assault upon a new world. 
It is calculated that the number of people to be dealt 
with runs as high as 130,000,000, among whom there are 
90,000,000 Animists and Fetishists and 36,000,000 Mus- 
sulmans. How many Catholics there are on the conti- 
nent itself and the African islands it is impossible to say, 
for the statistics vary enormously, but at all events we 
know that no less than 1,064 missionaries have hurried 
thither from all parts of Europe to preach the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Naturally, the departure of these heroic apostles, who 
are not only willing but eager to face the awful suffering 
and possible martyrdom which such a work almost inev- 
itably entails, has awakened an immense enthusiasm in 
their respective countries and has called into existence an 
ever increasing number of organizations whose purpose 
it is to cooperate with the work of Christianizing the 
Dark Continent. Conspicuous among them is a Congre- 
gation of Women founded by the Countess-Ledochowska, 
the niece of the illustrious Cardinal of that name. It has 
taken the name of the Society of St. Peter Claver and it 
is of very recent organization, for it was founded only in 
1904 and approved by the Holy See on March 7, 1910. 
The members of this Society are called “The Auxiliaries 
of the African Missions”—‘“Auxiliaries” because they 
themselves do not go to Africa, but help those who do. 
They remain in communities at home and provide by their 
zeal the resources needed by the missionaries, men and 
women alike, who come in personal contact with the peo- 
ple of Africa. They write articles for and have the ad- 
ministration of two monthly papers. They translate all 
letters and correspondence with the missionaries and 
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benefactors. Moreover, they print, in the native lan- 
guages, books which are necessary to the propagation of 
the Faith. They make and repair articles for the poorest 
churches of Africa, and they try in every way to become 
worthy of the title of “Auxiliaries.” Their rule calls for 
a very abstemious life, rigid poverty and the strictest 
obedience. With them are extern “Associates,” who 
give their services to the Society in so far as their own 
home duties permit. Some of these externs having 
abundant leisure at their disposal, devote themselves en- 
tirely to the Institute, and are employed in the adminis- 
tration of the work in the various branches. There are 
“Promoters” also who assist by contributions. The total 
number of extern helpers has already reached 40,000. 

The principal publications of the Society are the Echo 
from Africa and the Negro Child. The Echo from Africa 
appears in eight languages, viz., French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Polish, Bohemian, Slavonian and Hungarian, 
comprising a total edition of 40,000 copies. Since Jan- 
uary, 1912, it is also published in English. The Negro 
Child, published in German and Italian, has a total edi- 
tion of 15,000 copies. In order to interest the daily press 
in the African Missions, so that more frequent reports 
may be given about this work, the Society edits an African 
Correspondence, published every month in German and 
Italian, having a total edition of 1,500 copies. More- 
over, it publishes two almanacs in German, and ten 
Propaganda Booklets in German, Italian, Polish, French, 
with a full total of 60,000 copies, and it has put through 
the press a small reading book, of which 10,000. copies 
were printed for the Mill Hill Fathers in the Uganda 
Mission. The following books were bound and sent to 
Africa, having been printed the previous year: 1,677 
large catechisms in the language of the Hivaramas; 6,546 
catechisms in the Kisuaheli language ; 4,983 reading books 
in the Sindebele language; 551 Gengbe-French and 
French-Gengbe dictionaries. 

It has been wonderfully blest in the financial aid it was 
able to procure for the missions during the short period 
of its existence. Up to the year 1913 it succeeded, by the 
help of God, in giving to the African Missions $490,000 ; 
besides, many useful objects to the value of $102,735 
were sent, eighteen postulants were enabled to enter 
various religious institutes and were furnished with all 
necessaries. Many priests and lay brothers are also in- 
debted to the Society for their religious vocation. Again, 
it sent money, in the name of European godfathers and 
godmothers, for 4,224 baptisms, and with other means 
given 1,697 slaves were set free and 73 black boys and 
34 seminarists adopted. 

Best of all, it has the blessing of the Vicar of Christ, 
who wrote on June 10, 1904: “We are confident that 
the Society, with the help of our Lady of Good Counsel 
and the protection of St. Peter Claver, will flourish more 
and more, that its work will be extended all over the 
world, and that with its growth will increase the zeal and 


‘generosity of the faithful who take an interest in the 


work. Its field of action will thus be extended, and it 
will diffuse among the peoples of the world zeal and 
religious interest for the spiritual good of the black peo- 
ple. May Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and Regenerator 
of mankind, bless the work of this Sodality, which is de- 
voting all its strength to fighting for His Church.” 

he centre of the Society is at 16 via dell’ Olmata, 
Rome, Italy, quite near the basilica of S. Maria 
Maggiore. A second house is Maria Sorg, in the neigh- 
borhood of Salzburg, in Austria. Chicago also has a 
foundation. W. 
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Faster 


The central monument in the midst of our humanity, 
the one which in all ages draws with marvellous power the 
eyes of men to its majestic proportions is the empty tomb 
of the risen Saviour. From that tomb solemn voices 
murmur of victory over sin, death and the lawless pas- 
sions that seethe in the human heart. The resurrection 
of Our Lord from the dead is the strongest proof of the 
mission of Christ and of His divinity. It is also the 
foundation of the noble edifice of the Christian common- 
wealth. If this one fact and the world’s belief in it be 
blotted out from history, the Catholic Church, her dog- 
mas, her sacraments, her life, her very existence is the 
greatest riddle of the ages, a stupendous effect without 
an adequate cause. Belief in the resurrection of Christ 
is intimately and absolutely identified with the life and 
history of the Catholic Church. It is the breath of its 
being, its very soul. It has for centuries moulded the 
thought, the ideals and the lives of millions. Belief in 
that mystery gave birth to that world-wide empire. It 
locks together with flawless jointure its various parts; 
it explains the standing marvel of its checkered career 
and the problem of its seeming defeats, yet ever-recurring 
victories, It keeps it through the flight of centuries in 
the vigor of immortal youth. The suns of two thousand 
Easter mornings light with a steadier blaze the torch of 
faith in the Incarnate Son of God, enkindle a purer 
flame of love for the King and the Redeemer and em- 
blazon in letters of living light over the portals of the 
tomb the undying hope of our own final victory, through 
the merits and power of Christ, over death and the grave. 

That resurrection, then, is the world’s pivotal fact. 
Nothing else can explain the presence of the Catholic 
Church on earth to-day. Reimarus may say that the 
Apostles stole the body of Christ. Paulus and Schleier- 
macher may write that Christ woke from a swoon, and 


Renan maintain that it was the tender love of the im- 
pressionable but self-deceived idealist, Mary Magdalen, 
and the fervor of the Apostles that gave birth to the idea 
of a risen Saviour, Keim, substituting one miracle for 
another, may tell us that God infused a special knowledge 
into the minds of the Apostles, convincing them that 
Jesus was in heaven and that, in their intense devotion 
to Him, they began to think of their Lord as risen from 
the grave. Schmeidel, Strauss, Pfleiderer may hold that 
the Apostles had purely subjective phantasms of their 
Master, caused by natural agencies, and on the strength 
of that preached His physical resurrection. Division is 
in the camp of doubt and infidelity. The world calmly 
sets aside these groundless hypotheses and flimsy theories. 
A thousand Easter bells flinging out their joyous tidings: 
“The Lord is truly risen,” drown those discordant voices. 
And we still challenge those enemies with the splendid 
words of Saint Augustine: “Aut dicant quomodo, aut 
credant nobiscum!” Let them explain, or, with us, let 
them believe! 

Yet while we listen to the Easter chimes, we ask our- 
selves: Is there not a strange irony in their music? Is 
not their joyous anthem like a voice sounding in the 
wilderness? For thousands and millions are deaf to 
that heavenly message and its meaning. While we cele- 
brate the triumph of the King, we witness in too many 
lands the continuation of the great crime of history, the 
condemnation and the crucifixion of the Church, Caiphas 
summons her again to the tribunal of passion and hate, 
Herod to that of cynicism and vice, Pilate to the bar of 
worldly policy. Her chosen people, the children whom 
she nurtured with special care and upon whom she lavy- 
ished a mother’s love, treat her like a stranger and an 
outcast. Italy imprisons her Pontiff-King, and allows the 
foulest slander and abuse from her press to caricature 
and villify him. Spain, so long “faithful among the 
faithless found,” is compromising with the foe and 
threatens to drive the ministers of the God of peace into 
the ranks of her army; Portugal mimics on a small scale 
the saturnalia of the French revolution. Her eldest and 
long her fairest daughter, France, treats her bishops, 
priests and nuns like helots, closes her schools, desecrates 
her churches, robs her dead. In the great nations of the 
North, thousands still consider her as an enemy of en- 
lightenment and progress, a usurper and a tyrant. In 
that western. world which she was the first to explore 
and evangelize she is regarded with suspicion, and though 
the stoutest bulwark of our laws and constitutions, she is 
represented by men who prate of liberty as a foe to be 
dreaded. Ever in her age-long agony, like her Founder, 
she hears on her Calvary the jeers of the Pharisees and 
the taunts of the mob: “If Thou art of God, come down 
from the cross.” Like Him she appears helpless and 
abandoned, _The spear pierces her side. She is laid 
away and her enemies wagging their heads say: “We 
sna of her no more.” To her children and friends 
how long and dreary is the Sabbath of her imprisonment! 
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The huge stone rolled to the door of the sepulchre seems 
to crush out all faith, all hope, all love. Her just, like 
Joseph,of Arimathea, are silent and wait. Her holy 
women, like Magdalen, weep and pray. Cautiously, 
jealously, her guards and jailors watch. But ever in the 
darkest hour the Angel of the Cross looks to His brother 
Anggl standing by the tomb. And lo! the shades of the 
night fade away and the great Easter morning dawns. 
The stone is thrust aside and, like her heavenly Bride- 
groom, the Church, His spouse, rises victorious and tri- 
umphant from the grave. 


Orange Malignancy in Canada 


The Ottawa Citizen is distressed over the news from 
Winnipeg that a colony of several thousand Catholics 
from the United States is settling in the Peace River 
country. It sees im them a menace to Canada. They will 
make their loyalty second to their obedience to an eccle- 
siastical mandate. They would be welcome as _ indi- 
viduals, that is to say, if there were a reasonable hope 
that their faith would be overwhelmed in the flood of 
Protestantism that is swelling throughout the Dominion ; 
but for Catholics to enter Canada with guarantees for the 
permanence of their faith is intolerable to the Orange 
mind. . 

Will the Citizen and its readers take the risk of de- 
fining the term Canada? Will they point out the consti- 
tutional rights of Catholics and the French Canadians? 
This they dare not do, for it would expose instantly the 
lawlessness of their agitation. Therefore they prefer to 


set up a fictitious Canada as the object of their care, just’ 


as the Guardians of Liberty in this country set up a fic- 
titious America. 

We do not know whether these “several thousand 
Catholics” are real or not. If they are real, it would be 
easy for the Citizen to learn from the authorities of the 
State or States from which they are coming whether 
their religion has made them worse citizens. If they are 
real, we suspect that they are, at least in great part, re- 
- patriated French Canadians, Have these no rights in 
their own land? Does Canada consist of Orangemen 
only? 


Blundering Tactics 


Unless some explanation not yet forthcoming can be 
given to make clear the purpose of the recent strike order 
issued by the Children’s and Misses’ Dressmakers’ 
Union of this city, with the sanction of the International 
Garment Workers’ body, that mandate must be set down 
as one of the sorriest evidences of tactical unwisdom yet 
manifested by leaders of working people. The com- 
ments of the press almost universally describe the strike 
as the work “purely of professional agitators.” No 
grievances appear to have been formulated ; no demands 
have been made for improved conditions, either for the 


workers themselves or in the system under which they 
toil; the dressmakers themselves concede that they do 
not know just why they are striking. A certain Saul 
FElstein, the leader of the agitators active in the move- 
ment, is quoted as affirming that, “the chief purpose of 
the strike is to spread the ‘union idea,’ and to effect a 
strong organization.” 

Referring editorially to Mr. Elstein’s position, the New 
York Times, March 12, takes this entirely proper view 
of the situation: 


“Unions ought not to exist for the sake of the 
union. It is right and proper that they should be 
formed, not to benefit the professional agitators, but 
to improve the condition of the workers and of the 
trade. If the dressmakers would follow the exam- 
ple of the other women’s unions in the garment in- 
dustries, who have provisionally settled their differ- 
ences with their employers by the formation of 
boards of grievances and arbitration, they would be 
in a position to present their demands in a reasonable 
way.” 


The action in this instance sanctioned by the Inter- 
national Garment Workers’ body is not likely to increase 
to any degree the sympathy aroused in certain quarters 
by the testimony brought out in investigations now going 
on in various sections regarding the wages paid to women 
workers in various fields of labor. 


The German View of President Wilson 


The late political campaign in the United States was 
followed with intense interest by the German press, and 
the news of Governor Wilson’s election to the Presidency 
was received with general satisfaction. This has now de- 
veloped into genuine enthusiasm. His inaugural address 
has been reproduced in its entirety by all the leading 
German papers, and has been honored with the most ex- 
cursive and minute editorial comment. By common 
consent it is declared to be the utterance of a man quali- 
fied for his position by superior intellectual and moral 
endowments, and thoroughly conversant with the social 
questions which everywhere are clamoring for solution. 
The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung sees no 
danger of any violent economic upheaval nor any proba- 
bility of a departure from the beaten track of interna- 
tional policy in his administration. 

“In view of the fact,” says this Government organ, 
“that the traditional German-American relations, which 
are the result of long experience, have demonstrated that 
a friendly understanding between the two nations is of 
the highest mutual interest, we may quietly rest assured 
that these conditions will be fostered and furthered by 
President Wilson. On both sides of the ocean there is 
bqund to be a constantly spreading appreciation of this 
fact, enabling men to realize how greatly such fortunate 
traditions are advancing the real interests of both na- 
tions.” The Catholic German press of our own country 
has likewise hailed the election of President Wilson as 
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a victory towards which it had contributed no inconsid- 
erable share, and as a great forward step towards the 
establishment of a more adequate social justice. He is 
not a man, says the daily Amerika, who will favor the 
policy of applying rose-colored court plasters to the fes- 
tering. wounds of society. 


Rebuke to King George 


On the occasion of King George’s recent visit to India, 
the Catholic hierarchy of the country sent him an ad- 
dress, to which in due time his ‘Royal and Imperial Ma- 
jesty courteously replied. It was remarked that the King 
never once made use of the term “Roman Catholic,” 
but addressed the reply “To His Grace, the Catholic 
Archbishop,” and spoke of “the address of welcome pre- 
sented by the Catholic Church in India.’ To all except 
those High Church Anglicans who are under the delusion 
that they, too, are Catholics, the term Catholic given by 
the King to those who are Roman Catholics because they 
claim Rome as the centre of unity was natural enough. 
After all, the King in his coronation oath swears to main- 
tain the “Protestant Religion as by law established,” and 
he is clear-sighted enough to see that the ministers or 
clergymen appointed by him cannot be adherents of the 
Protestant Religion and at the same time be Catholics. 

-It was remarked at the time that no adverse comment 
on the King’s address was made either in India or in Eng- 
land. No protest was made even by the Protestant Alli- 
ance. But on January 10, 1913, the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Government of India issued an official 
notice declaring it to be the wish of the Governor-Gen- 
eral that such “loose phraseology” as is implied in the 
synonymous use of “Catholic” and “Roman Catholic” be 
“carefully avoided for the future.” The reason given is 
that “the claim of the Church of Rome to exclusive cath- 
olicity and to the exclusive right to be styled ‘The 
Catholic Church’ is disputed on historical and other 
grounds by other Churches.” In consequence of this 
mandate if King George should ever again visit his Im- 
perial domain in India, he will find he has no right to call 
the archbishops and bishops of the Catholic Church in 
India simply Catholics, but must address them as 
“Roman Catholics.” Will the Indian Office take 
notice of this rebuke administered to the Sovereign 
by the Government of India, which has taken upon itself 
to correct King’and Emperor, the Secretaries for India, 
as well as Catholic bishops and the whole Catholic world? 


Why the Catholic Has His School 


The Catholic wishes to have a school in which the 
whole human being can get an education. He knows 
that, though Christianity brought culture out of barbar- 
ism, yet it has always regarded character as a higher 
accomplishment than erudition or philosophy. Mere 
mind-storing or mind-sharpening is not even a half- 
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education. The two together do not make a man fit for 
the society of his fellow-men. Morality is the broader, 
the deeper, the higher schooling. An education that 
does not embrace the true and complete morality is a 
great deal more than defective. 

Self-control is the main immediate agency in the for- 
mation of moral character. Self-control depends upon 
the schooling of the will. This schooling of the will can 
be carried on in no other way than under the higher 
motives connected with human destiny. These higher 
motives, as the sole ground upon which a practical mor- 
ality can be based in the schooling of the will, are to be 
found in religion only. 

The outlook for general public morality ought to be a 
matter of concern to the public itself. It is certain that 
the education which shall prevail in higher schools is 
going to dominate more and more the education to be’ 
given in lower schools. Not that the university will set 
the class exercises in grammar and geometry. But the 
higher school will dominate in a stronger way. It will 
rule on the moral side by its moral influence on the future 
professor and instructor. The university degree is be- 
coming a primary recommendation for professorship in 
the secondary school. And the formation of the teacher 
of the primary school is also being committed to the 
holders of the degree. Hence, it is but natural that the 
atmosphere pervading university teaching should be 
carried down through whole systems of schools. And 
should this atmosphere contain pestilential germs of 
thought transmitted through the medium of teaching, 
there must necessarily be established conditions of con- 
tagion from which there is no escape. 

Now, a tainted moral atmosphere is certainly growing 
in university precincts. The poison is being absorbed 
from the words of those who command unsuspecting 
confidence by the mere fact that they have been raised to 
the dignity of the professorial chair. It is thus being 
transmitted on to the people at large, both because it 
filters into the atmosphere of the lower schools and be- 
cause it is being carried abroad by those who go out to 
exercise confidential professions that most nearly touch 
the popular morality. 

It need not be asked, then, why the Church is solicitous 
for her schools. The Church is the divinely appointed 
guardian of the doctrine and morality enjoined by Christ. 
She has a divine assistance to discover afar whatever 
may be opposed to either, and to establish safeguards 
against the inroads of unbelief and immorality. She 
has, therefore, founded her schools of every grade, in 
which full value is given to religion, the knowledge of 
God, of Christ, of the commandments, of the Sacraments, 
of life, death and immortality. She reprobates and must 
reprobate the abandoning of childhood, youth and grow- 
ing manhood to an atmosphere of atheism, indifferentism, 
or what is called independent morality. Under her 
divine commission she has to uphold the sanctity of 
marriage, the sacredness of human life, the right to 
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Property, and the right to fair name. And she knows 
that where reverence for the Great Lawgiver is not in- 
<ulcated, it is impossible to inculcate the observance of 
the law. ; 

The Church will have us look upon the child as with 
the eyes of Christ. The Church insists and must insist 
"upon an atmosphere that not only will not stifle the moral 
life of the child, but will favor moral growth, upon an 
environment which may be made a practical aid to resist 
the germs of infection. The Church, mindful of the 
words of Christ concerning the scandal of the little ones, 
will not have the child feel that God and his command- 
ments and the Scripture story, Christ and the Gospel, 
prayer and the Sacraments are things which may not be 
amentioned, even historically in the classes of the week. 
Half an hour on Sunday will not undo the harm that 
has been done and should have been prevented, nor pro- 
vide immunity against the dangers that are ahead. Half 
an hour in the Sunday school, or in the Bible class, will 
not purify the garments of the soul of the cumulative 
poison with which they have been charged. And, more- 
over, the banishment of that lesson from the daily life, 
together with the short work that is made of its sombre 
formality, simply offer to the child a standard for an 
appraisement of the lesson—an appraisement which it 
does not fail to make in strict accordance with these 
tables of value set for it by its elders. 

The office of the Church is not merely to baptize her 
members and lay them in the grave. She has to be with 
them and have them with her, so that they may have 
salutary warning and know where to look for safe 
guidance when the storms of passion are raging fiercest. 
She has to be with them and have them with her, so as 
to be able to lay bare to the growing mind the sophistries 
of scepticism and unbelief. She has to have them with 
her in their young manhood, that she may put before 
them the fullness of duty in individual and domestic 
and civil life, and insist upon the’holiness of these duties 
for which they will have to answer to the Eternal Judge. 

All this the Church cannot do without her schools— 
schools of every degree. Therefore, she has her schools. 
And, therefore, is it also that when the agents of the 
powers of darkness wish to inaugurate anywhere a reign 
of immorality, one of the first things on their program 
is to suppress the Catholic school. 


A Real ‘‘Plain Tale from the Hills’’ 


_A more sordid Indian tale than Kipling ever told was 
heard lately in the Agra High Court, while Lieutenant 
Clark of the British Army and a Mrs. Fulham were on 
trial for the murder of the wife of the former and the 
husband of the latter. They wished to marry, and so re- 
solved to remove existing obstacles. For months Clark 
prepared poisons that would act with the symptoms of 
heat stroke; and these Mrs. Fulham gave her husband 
and reported on their effect to her accomplice by letter. 


Again and again she complained of their inefficacy, but 
consoled herself with the reflection that it was not “God’s 
will that he should go this time,” and the hope that heaven 
would be more propitious to the next attempt. At last 
Clark finished the matter with subcutaneous injections, 
and, returning to the room where Mrs. Fulham was with 
her children, uttered the single word: “Gone.” 

To get rid of Mrs, Clark the two murderers went about 
the business in a still more shocking way. They called 
in the Thugs, whose religion is assassination, and together 
made a formal contract with them for the unhappy 
woman’s death. At the appointed time Clark let them 
into ‘his house, went away, taking with him his dogs, lest 
these should raise an alarm, and returned calmly when 
all was over. He is to be hanged. His partner, as foul 
as he, has been spared in deference to the sentimental 
prejudice now prevailing against the execution of a 
woman, and is to suffer only life imprisonment. 

Kipling raised a corner of the veil that covers the 
shame of some European life in India, and many de- 
nounced his “Plain Tales,” etc., as libels. This frightful 
history may make them feel less sure of their ground. 
Still we are far from admitting Kipling’s general prin- 
ciple that east of Suez the Commandments are a dead 
letter. Our view is that men and women with Christian 
principles that rule their conduct will be none the worse 
for their contact with the immorality of the East: those 
who have fallen out of touch with Christian faith will 
hardly escape its poison. History confirms this. Many 
of the brightest names in India were borne by men of 
strong Christian principles. Kipling, too, favors our 
view; for the fallen ones in his books are always men 
and women without faith or hope. What grieves one 
most is, that those of the former category are becoming 
fewer among the English at home and abroad, while the 
number of the latter increases; and so the danger of 
corruption for the English in India grows. A heavy price 
of empire! 


In pointing out the character of the London Guardian's 
foreign correspondence lately, we drew attention to the 
unbecoming readiness of its French correspondent to 
circulate malicious stories with no other foundation than 
common gossip. One of these affected Mgr. Duchesne 
most injuriously. We, therefore, take much pleasure in 
reproducing the following letter to the editor of that 
periodical : 


Srr:—With Mgr. Duchesne’s permission, may I ask 
you to correct a statement made concerning him in an 
article which appeared in a recent issue of your paper 
entitled, “The New Pope-Worship,” which conveys a 
totally false impression? Mgr. Duchesne has -been in 
Rome for some months and says Mass in the Church of 
St. Girolamo, Via di Monserrato, every morning, and is 
loyally devoted to the Holy Father. A. H. Easton. 

‘45, Via di Monserrato, Rome. — 
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KINGSLEY’S “JESUIT” 


A volume that has done yeoman’s service in keeping alive the 
Jesuit of the Protestant Tradition is Charles Kingsley’s “West- 
ward Ho!” The work would best be described no doubt as a 
historical romance and like most books of its kind it is far more 
romantic than historical. England and the Spanish Main in the 
days of “Good Queen Bess” and the “Invincible Armada,” is the 
setting of the story and “wily” Jesuits like Edmund Campion 
and Robert Persons are made excellent foils for such “honest” 
Protestants as Sir Richard Grenville and Amyas Leigh. The 
English Jesuit of the sixteenth century as Kingsley portrays 
him is an interesting study. “The penal laws” he first assures 
us, “never troubled anyone who did not make conspiracy and 
rebellion an integral part of his religious creed,” and seldom 
even then unless these would-be martyrs “bullied the long-suf- 
fering of Elizabeth and her council into giving them their 
deserts” and unless they actually “insisted on being hanged,” 
“like poor Father Southwell.” “Jesuits and seminary Priests,” 
he then explains, “used to find a sort of piquant pleasure” in 
“living in mysterious dens in a lonely turret and going up 
through a trap door to celebrate Mass in a secret chamber.” 
They were accustomed moreover to receive from Catholic gentle- 
men “as a sort of sin offering” a son or two “to be trained as a 
seminary Priest; in plain English to be taught the science of 
villainy on the motive of superstition” and “to be made a liar of 
at Rheims.” In another precious paragraph the author tells his 
readers that “chivalry, self-sacrifice or purity were virtues 
which were not taught at Rheims;” that what little the villain 
of the romance had learnt from the Jesuits about woman, “was 
as base and vulgar as the rest of their teaching;” that “prof- 
ligacy, though an ecclesiastical sin, was so pardonable, if not 
necessary, as to be hardly a moral sin,” for “their written works 
bear to this day fullest and foulest testimony that such was 
their opinion.” 

Consequently we must not be surprised to find that Father 
Campion and Father Persons, as they are men who hold and 
teach such abominable doctrines, are “gentlemen in no sense in 
which that word is applied” in Mr. Kingsley’s book, that they 
‘readily attend the Protestant church “having crammed up the 
rubrics beforehand” and behave there in a “most orthodox 
and unexceptionable manner;” that Father Campion forces a 
helpless secular Priest to allow him to hear the confession of the 
villain of the story and thus finds that the latter is “in love,” 
though Mr. Kingsley questions “much the propriety of the term 
as applied to any facts which poor prurient Campion discovered, 
or indeed knew how to discover, seeing that a swine has no eye 
for pearls.” What wonder was it indeed if Campion “took 
instinctively the crooked and suspicious method, expected to 
find the case the worst possible—as a man was bound to do who 
had been trained to take the lowest possible view of human 
nature, and to consider the basest motives as the mainspring of 
all human action”? Consequently that such a person should be 
a chronic equivocator, should be interested in marrying his 
penitent to a rich Protestant heiress that her wealth might “be 
of use to the cause of heaven,” and should be incessantly plotting 
the ruin of his country is only what the astute reader would 
infer even if the novelist were silent on those subjects. 

For the long career of intrigue and deception that Eustace 
Leigh, the villain of the romance. has been guilty of, Kingsley 
can find no fitter reward than that he should be allowed by “the 
principal of the Jesuits” “to finish his novitiate and enter the 
order.” “He may have ended,” is our author’s pious conjecture, 
“as General of his order. He may have worn out his years in 
some tropic forest, ‘conquering the souls’ (including of course, 
the bodies) of Indians. . Eustace is a man no longer; 
he is become a thing, a tool, a Jesuit; which goes only where it 


is sent, and does good or evil indifferently as it is bid; which by 
an act of moral suicide, has lost its soul, in the hope of saving 
it; without a will, a conscience, a responsibility (as it fancies) 
to God or man but only to ‘The Society.’” Or perhaps Eustace 
was among those, whom Kingsley describes as going down the 
Orinoco, “(as was the fashion of the Jesuits even as late as. 
1790) for the pious purpose of converting the savages by the 
simple process of catching, baptizing and making servants of 
those whom they could carry off, and murdering those who 
resisted their gentle method of salvation.” 

Or perhaps the wretched Eustace became a “blustering bully 
(at least with his tongue)” like Father Persons, and returned to 
England as the agent of his “Spanish friends,” with his saddle 
bags stuffed with “a cargo of bulls, dispensations, secret corres- 
pondences, seditious tracts” or even with a “consecrated banner” 
or two, and was “the very Ballard who was hanged and 
quartered” . for his share in Babington’s villainous 
conspiracy.” Or could Eustace have been made peradventure a 
professor of moral theology teaching, as did Persons, that “Con- 
fession in extremis is sufficient,” without absolution, nothing 
being said about contrition? 

The foregoing citations from “Westward Ho!” will give the 
reader a fairly good portrait of the Rev. Charles Kingsley’s 
“Jesuit.” There is no reason for doubting that they represent 
our author’s sincere convictions, for he had so firmly persuaded 
himself that “truth for its own sake had never been a virtue 
with the Roman clergy” and therefore a fortiori with the mem- 
bers of the Society, that some ten years after writing this 
romance he told the public how he had discovered even in New- 
man’s Protestant sermons that well-known ‘historical fact 
actually defended on doctrinal grounds. When promptly brought 
to book by the indignant Oratorian, Kingsley writhed pitifully 
under the keen thrusts of his adversary’s wit and logic. New- 
man conclusively proved that, objectively considered, “truth for 
its own sake,” was not a particularly shining virtue of Kingsley 
himself. He was thus forced to do ample though tardy penance, 
we may say, for the misstatements which he made in “Westward 
Ho!” Catholics moreover find it easy to pardon the blunders 
of the man who gave Newman the occasion for writing the 
“Apologia,” for that wonderful book has doubtless brought into 
the Church more souls than all Kingsley’s works combined have 
kept out. 

Now to refute and disprove one by one all the calumnies 
against the Catholic Priesthood and the Society of Jesus that 
are contained in “Westward Ho!” would be very easy, but the 
limits set for this paper forbid our doing so. Moreover many 
of the assertions Kingsley makes are false on their very face, 
and are merely the language of ignorant prejudice. No one 
surely who has read the life and writings of Blessed Edmund 
Campion and the account of his heroic death can believe for a 
moment that he held or practised the detestable doctrines” 
Kingsley attributes to him and his brethren. This saintly, 
amiable, and highly gifted Priest was discovered and seized 
while ministering to the spiritual needs of his countrymen, and 
was indicted on the false charge of having entered England for 
the purpose of raising a rebellion. On his trial he protested 
“that if our religion do make us traitors, we are worthy to be 
condemned, but otherwise are, and have been as true subjects 
as ever the Queen had,” and in his famous “Ten Reasons” he 
prophesied that “the day shall come, O Queen, the day that shall 
make it clear as noon-tide which of the two did love thee best— 


| the Company of Jesus or the brood of Luther.” This English 


Jesuit of the sixteenth century who was a martyr of the Faith 
was a martyr of liberty too and as deserving of honor therefor 
as was Hampden some sixty years later, for Campion boldly 
protested on his trial against the tyrannical government of 
Elizabeth and her council. When Persons and Campion entered 
England in 1580 they came as missionaries pure and simple. 
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They had strict injunctions from the General of the Jesuits, “on 
no account to deal either directly or indirectly with affairs of 
state or even to discuss political questions.” (Vide “Parsons” in 
Dictionary of National Biography.) 

As for Kingsley’s saying that Elizabeth’s penal laws troubled 
no one who did not make “conspiracy and rebellion an integral 
part of his religious creed,” that no missionaries were executed 
till they “insisted on being hanged”; and that “Massing Priests” 
kept if hiding just for their own amusement, could anything be 
further from the truth? Yet Kingsley was actually professor 
of history for a time at Cambridge! 

Again: Would Persons who wrote the “Brief Discourse” 
giving the reasons “why Catholics refuse to go to church” be 
the man to “cram up the rubrics beforehand” and attend 
Protestant worship himself? Indeed, being a convert, he must 
have known the “rubrics” already. Then Kingsley’s Jesuit of 
“1790” who murdered the Indians that refused to be baptized, is 
a particularly interesting monster, for a Jesuit of that date is 
a historical impossibility as the Society was then still in a state 
of suppression. Even if he were in existence, all the world 
knows that the Fathers who established and served the South 
American Reductions were the best friends and protectors the 
Indians ever had. 

But the discrediting.of Kingsley is too easy a task to delay 
over any longer. The purpose of this paper was merely to show 
by means of quotations some of the lies and insults that 
Catholics find in “Westward Ho!” Now let the candid reader 
ask himself: Is such a book fit for the perusal of school 
children? Should teachers of history recommend it as “collateral 
reading?” Should the volume be in the school library at all? 
Surely not. Nevertheless it is the only work of Kingsley’s 
named in the list of “Text Books, etc., authorized to be used in 
the Day and Evening High Schools” of New York, 1910-1914, 
by the Board of Education and a correspondent informs us that 
“Westward Ho!” “is recommended as a book to be read by the 
students of the second year” in the New York Training School 
for Teachers. However Mr. E. N. Jones, the principal of that 
institution, it should be said, promised when his attention was 
called to the matter by a New York Priest, that he would take 
an “early opportunity to have it understood that the book need 
not be read by our students.” A work that is used in the public 
schools of New York is doubtless read too by the public school 
pupils of many other cities and towns of the country. It is the 
duty therefore of Catholic tax-payers to insist that “Westward 
Ho!” be dropped from the children’s reading lists and removed 
from school libraries. The Catholics of England are protesting 
vigorously against the use of this book in the Secondary Schools. 
It is equally obnoxious here. To non-Catholics “Westward Ho!” 
is a lie; to Catholics, a lie and an insult. Why then should public 
school children be asked to read it? WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


With the Victorious Bulgarians. By Lieutenant HERMENE- 
citp WacnNer. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $3.00 
TNS, 

This book has no rival, for its author was the only war 
correspondent who wrote from inside the Bulgarian lines. 
He was on the staff of the Vienna Reichspost and he suc- 
ceeded in doing what the other newspaper men would have 
given all they had to have achieved. His success drew upon 
him a good deal of abuse. He was “a faker,” “a ilies? Ey 
spy” and what not besides; and to clear his reputation he had 
to write the book, which he should have done in any case, 
if only to gratify the intense desire of every one to know as 
much as possible of the marvellous struggle which has 
brought new national forces into existence and has destroyed 


one that has been the terror of civilization and Christianity 
for centuries. 

The sketch of previous conditions in the Balkan Penin- 
sula; the formation of the League; the portraits of the great 
men of the country, especially that of Ferdinand, the “royal 
Coburger,” who prepared the nation for war and who, though 
a foreigner won the affection of his people; the structure of 
political parties; the struggles, now past, in which the great 
Stambuloff figures; the character of the various sections 
of the people, their education, their military training, their 
customs, their dress, all are of absorbing interest at the 
present time when the world is anxious to know everything 
about these wonderful fighters. There is a chapter on “The 
Enemy” which is illuminating in view of the unexpected re- 
sults of the war. The Turkish army was greater on paper 
than in reality and was without discipline; the political con- 
dition of the Government was chaotic, with a necessarily 
bad effect on the military spirit of the troops, and, worst of 
all, Christians were enlisted in the ranks. They naturally 
had no desire to fight and could be trusted to desert, if not 
to betray, at the first opportunity. Finally there was no 
suspicion whatever that the Allies would employ the tactics 
of rushing on their foes. 

The battles are accurately described, for the writer had 
official information; but the account of the bombardment of 
Adrianople, which he watched from a ditch on the western 
slope of the Kermel heights, is naturally the most vivid 
picture in the narrative. That chapter alone would be a 
reason for writing the book. The guerrilla warfare, with 
its horrors, is put before his readers. He had seen those sav- 
age Komitadjis at close range and knew their methods. 
Finally the volume closes with the explanation of how the 
author came to be in such close touch with his Bulgarian 
friends. The book is well worth reading. 


*Twixt Land and Sea, By JosepH CONRAD. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

Though this new volume of sea tales is the first of Joseph 
Conrad’s books that the reviewer has read, if the author’s other 
works are as powerfully written, the vogue he enjoys is quite 
intelligible, for he seems to know the sailor’s life as thoroughly 
as he understands the story teller’s art. There are three tales in 
the volume. “A Smile of Fortune,” the first, is a “harbor story” 
with its scene laid in a tropical island. Mr. Jacobus a ship 
chandler, who is the central character, is forcibly drawn, but 
his daughter Alice is an improbable as she is unpleasant. Some 
pages in this story sully an otherwise unobjectionable book. 
The second tale, “The Secret Sharer,” is a young sea captain’s 
account of how he sheltered in his own cabin a homicide who 
swam to the ship one night, was successfully concealed during 
a voyage and then assisted to escape. The last story “Freya of 
the Seven Isles,” is a tragic love story of the Dutch East Indies. 
Lieutenant Neemskirk, scorned and flouted by the fair daughter 
of “old Nelson (or Nielson)” wrecks the brig of Jasper Allen 
the favored suitor, who then goes mad forthwith, while Freya 
dies of a broken heart. 


New York: 


Along the Road. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The Benson trinity are prolific writers. Robert Hugh, has 
lately added “Come Rack! Come Rope!” to his varied list of 
works; Edward Frederick, novelist and playwright, who has just 
written a new story called “The Weaker Vessel,’ has to his 
credit even a longer row of books than his younger brother; 
and now the industrious Arthur Christopher, has given the 
public the new volume of essays we have been taught to expect 
from him at short intervals of time. The sixty-odd titles in 
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“Along the Road” range from “Old England,” “Robert Brown- 
ing” and “The Anglican Clergy” to “Vulgarity,” “Bells” and 
“Reading.” These essays, which were contributed originally to 
the Church Family Newspaper are somewhat occasional and 
topical in their character, though the author protests they were 
carefully and deliberately written, and have moreover two main 
purposes: “In the first place to interest readers in little prob- 
lems of life and character, all the clash and interplay of human 
qualities, so fresh, so unaccountable, so marvelously interesting, 
which spring out of our daily relations with other human 
beings,” and secondly “to awaken the interest, which we can 
find, if we only look for it, in common and ordinary things, in 
the places we see, in the words which we hear read week by 
week, in the simple experience of life.” 

These aims however the author has not achieved in all the 
papers of this volume. The omission of a score or so of rather 
uninteresting essays would have heightened the quality of the 
book. The author’s description of “St. Anthony in-the-Fells” an 
old English church with its “screened chantry, finely carved and 
with rich touches of color lying on moulding and painting and 
panel, the heads of the Saints depicted having evidently been 
carefully deleted with some sharp-pointed instrument, in an 
ecstasy of Protestant devotion”; and its sketch of Beth “The 
Old Family Nurse” with her “faithful unobtrusive service, never 
claiming the least gratitude or honor—just glad to be with those 
she loved, and happy to spend herself, her time and thought, in 
tending and pleasing them,” are not equalled often enough in 
the volume. Cardinal Newman in Mr. Benson's opinion “had a 
logical mind, but he was at the mercy of superficial logic.” Had 
the great tractarian’s “logical mind” kept him in the Church of 
England, however, the author would have called our attention 
doubtless to the ease with which Newman exposed the “superficial 
logic” of the Roman claims. Is “I could not hardly move it,” 
on page 105 a Hellenism or a solecism? 

In his interesting essay on “The Anglican Clergy” Mr. Benson 
gently takes them to task because “they display a certain 
timidity of mind in the discussion of religious questions,” while 
the laity, attests the author, “is advancing very rapidly upon 


more or less liberal lines. There is an amusing story” he con- 


tinues, “which may illustrate my point. It is said that when a 
certain Bible dictionary was being compiled, the editor asked a 
prominent ecclesiastic for an article on the Deluge. It was 
tather late in arriving, and when it came the editor found that 
it was too advanced and heterodox for his purpose. So to gain 
time he put under the word ‘Deluge’ the reference ‘see Flood,’ 
and hastily requisitioned another article from another contri- 
butor. But when that arrived, it seemed also too liberal in its 
tendencies; so he put ‘Flood, see Noah’ and took time to con- 
sider. But when he reached ‘Noah’ he found that public opinion 
had changed, and that the original article on the Deluge was now 
orthodox enough, and inserted it accordingly,” W. D. 


We have received from the authorities of the Free Public 
Library of Jersey City, the following notice: 

“The Free Public Library of Jersey City has just issued a 
useful little pamphlet on St. Patrick, including a sketch of his 
life and bibliography. The life of St. Patrick has been care- 
fully compiled from the best authorities. It is brief and written 
in a popular style, as it is primarily intended for the use of 
school teachers and pupils. The bibliography, however, should 
prove of value to students and others who wish to study the 
subject more thoroughly, as it is unusually complete and in- 
cludes references to books and periodicals that are not com- 
monly met with. The fact that the bibliography is compiled 
entirely from references in the Jersey City Library shows that 
the resources of that institution are extremely large and 
valuable.” 
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The activity of the Central Verein in meeting the attacks. 
of the Menace and exposing the machinations of its sup- 
porters has met with, encouraging success. Eighty thousand 
copies, four large editions, of the anti-Menace pamphlet 
written by Rev. J. P. McKey, C.M., have already been sold 
and the future demands for it will undoubtedly be stilt 
greater. A new and augmented edition is now under prepara- 
tion and may be procured from the Central Bureau of the 
Central Verein, 307 Temple Building, St. Louis, at 2 cents. 
each, or 250 for $4.00. 


To reach a larger reading public the Common Cause has. 
reduced its subscription price to one dollar a year. Its size is. 
hereafter to be sixty-four pages. Considerable attention is to be 
given to positive work, if we are to judge from the first number 
that is issued according to the new plan. Within its present 
compass it will be able to contain as much social literature as. 
an ordinary reader will be able to digest within the course of a 
month, i 


“The Weaker Vessel,” E. F. Benson’s new novel which Dodd, 
Mead & Co. publish, ($1.35) opens with such an amusing and well 
written description of an English parson’s family that the reader 
keeps on with the book in the hope that there will be more chap- 
ters like the early ones. But Eleanor marries a bibulous play- 
wright, whose unfaithfulness to his wife enters largely into the 
development of the story and the book often falls to the sordid 
level of the novels writers less capable than Mr. Benson are 
turning out every year, The author means the title of his story 
to be a description of Eleanor’s husband. There are Bensons 
and Bensons, but if we may judge by the most recent work of 
the three brothers, Mgr. Robert Hugh with his excellent 
“Come Rack! Come Rope!” is the Benson. 


“Through Refining Fires” is a long novel by “Marie Hault- 
mont” which Herder publishes. ($1.60.) The French and English 
men and women who are the main characters of the story are 
brought to their better selves by trial and suffering. So Juliet, 
before the last chapter is reached, wins her daughter’s affection; 
Chlotilde is reunited to Maurice, her lover, who becomes a 
Catholic; Guyonne, before whom a perilous career as an opera 
singer was opening, is hurried off to Heaven; and Sir Wilfrid 
Aylwin, as he dies, is reconciled with his wife. The lessons 
that the story teaches are good, but it is so overcrowded with 
incidents and conversations that the reader’s interest often flags. 
The book would be improved by condensing it to half its present 
length. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dodd, Mead and Co., New York: 
The Weaker Vessel. By E. F. Benson. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 
Common Diseases. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. $1.50. 
Stephen March’s Way. By Harry H. Knibbs. $1.25. 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia : 
The Legends of the Jews. By Louis Ginzberg. Vol, IV, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
In God’s Nursery. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. $1.25. 
Levia-Pondera: An Essay Book. By John yscough. 
Ateneo De Manila, Manila: 
A History of the Philippines. 
Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J. 


$1.35. 


$1.75, 


By Rev. José Burniol, S.J. Translated ky 


French Publication: 


Chemin du Cramnon: ee er A 
Histoire de l’Apparition de la ére de Dieu sur la Mont 
Salette. Par Le R. P. Louis Carlier. af. a es pene) ce, ls 


: : Pamphlets: 
University of Illinois; III. : 
The Origin of the Tannhauser Legend. By Arthur F. J. Remy. 


Young Men’s Sodality, (St. Xavier Church), Cincinnati: 
A Word About Sodalities. By a Jesuit Father, $1.00 3 hundred. 
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EDUCATION 


Women in the Public Educational System-- Public High 
Schools—A Suggestion to Eugenists 


A month ago the Volksfreund, a German daily of Buffalo, and 
a journal of wide circulation and strong influence among the 
members of German organizations east and west, contained a 
noteworthy summary of that feature of the latest report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education which deals with the 
growing prestige of women in the educational field. The writer 
fears not to affirm that the advance of feminine preponderance 
in school work of late years augurs their practical control of the 
public schools in the near future. We quote some of the details 
used to prove his contention. 

Four states—Colorado, Idaho, Washington and Wyoming, at 
present have women filling the position of State Superintendent 
of Education; whilst last year no fewer,than 495 women served 
as County Superintendents, the number marking an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. in the last decade. In some states women 
practically monopolize the administrative as well as the teaching 
force of the public school system. In Wyoming, for instance, 
the Assistant State Superintendent too is a woman and of the 
fifteen counties of the commonwealth fourteen have entrusted 
the direction of matters educational to women. Montana has a 
man in supreme control, but to aid him in his work, twenty-nine 
out of thirty counties have elected women Superintendents. 

The Volksfreund summary goes on to show that, while the 
spread of feminine influence is overwhelming in the far west, its 
growth is not at all to be neglected in other sections. In 1910 
New York, it tells us, numbered 42 women on its list of District 
Superintendents, although in 1900 but 12 had been on that roll 
of State school officials. A similarly large increase is shown 
from the records of other states. Iowa in 1900 had 13 female 
County Superintendents, in 1910, 44; Kansas in 1910 had 26, in 
1912, 49; Nebraska had 10 in 1910 and 42 in 1912; North Dakota 
10 in 1910 and 24 in 1912; and Oklahoma 7 in 1900 and 14 in 
1910. In local Boards of Education as well, the influence of 
women is constantly being extended. Cities of the first import- 
ance in the country to-day number women among the members 
of their school boards, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Washington, St. Paul, Denver— 
not to mention a host of less considerable municipalities and 
smaller towns throughout the country. 

The writer in the Volksfreund, who claims to have the National 
Commissioner at one with him in his view, sees in all this a 
serious danger for our growing youth as well as for school condi- 
tions in this country. No one, he remarks, may urge reasonable 
objection to the training of girls by women teachers, but in the 
case of boys the preponderance of feminine influence opens up 
quite another question. Boys, he insists, should be taught by 
men since it is only through the example of their kind and 
through the vigor and strength of manly formation that proper 
direction may be given to their development. He makes the 
further claim that the increasing feminization of the youth of 
the country, a danger he appears to accept as not open to con- 
tradiction, is due mainly to the extravagant spread of woman’s 
control of the public schools. And the writer is all the more 
vigorous in his denunciation of that control, because in his 
judgment, the trend of the movement towards what women term 
their “Emancipation” withdraws them more and more from that 
particular sphere of influence whose characteristic virtues mark 
them as ideal trainers of the young of both sexes. 


Commenting on the report of the Board of Estimate’s in- 
quisitor who directed his attention to the high schools of New 
York City an editorial writer in the Sun, March 3, offers a dis- 
tinctly original application of the term “secondary” ordinarily 


applied to school training following that given in grade schools 
and preparatory to college work. The writer would have 
“secondary,” at least as applied to public high schools, signify 
“subservient.” “They” (the public high schools) cannot be dis- 
continued,” he writes, “but they should be made distinctly 
secondary to the grade schools, in which the vast majority of 
children will always finish their formal education.” 

The explanation he vouchsafes of his position is based on an 
ancient criticism of the. public high school system. “The high 
schools,” he urges, “are maintained at large expense for the 
benefit of comparatively few children, and in the past have existed 
chiefly to prepare a ridiculously small minority of their own 
pupils for college entrance examinations. In recent years there 
has been a decided change for the better in this respect, and an 
effort has been made to have them give a training worth while 
of itself. In time they may evolve into something of great value, 
but they are to-day of relatively little use to anybody except the 
teachers, janitors and textbook makers.” 

The contention one fears will have little influence with the 
exploiters of the modern high school as a feature of the public 
school system, yet the idea underlying the writer’s objection to 
the present state of things ought to win more serious attention 
from those who furnish the millions consumed in meeting the 
demands of public school work. As the Sun writer affirms: 

“Were it not for the influence the high schools exert on the 
curriculum of the grade schools we should say that these secon- 
dary institutions of learning might fall below the plane of even 
respectable scholarship without inflicting serious injury on the 
cause of public education. Free schooling reaches its highest 
level of success when it furnishes the best possible training for 
the greatest number of pupils, and: this is accomplished when 
the schools that serve the children subject to the compulsory 
attendance law are raised to the highest level of efficiency, judged 
by their performance and product.” 


Under the caption “Solving the Sex Problem by Means of 
Reticence” Current Opinion in its March issue (1913) presents 
an excellent notice of Dr. F. W. Forester’s remarkable book 
already favorably reviewed in America. As stated in that 
review Dr. Forester is not a Catholic, a fact that may make his 
stern opposition to the demands of the ever-increasing modern 
school of pedagogs and psychologists who favor the sexual 
enlightenment of children the more worthy of consideration with 
a certain class. In the Zurich University Ethical lecturer’s 
work: “Marriage and the Sex Problem,” strong ground is taken 
against the eugenic fad of popular instruction in this matter. 
Dr. Forester’s contention is, that the real danger lies in the 
regrettable neglect of character-training and in the prevailing 
pleasure-seeking atmosphere that environs us. The Current 
Opinion’s article quotes one paragraph from Dr. Forester pre- 
eminently worthy of the serious thought of eugenists among our 
public school teachers. “Recent years have seen a remarkable 
diminution in the sense of shame” it says. “It no longer plays 
the part it once did in the education of the young. The con- 
sensus of centuries of opinion in favor of cultivating this pro- 
tective factor is to-day being ignored. This is due to the 
disastrous belief of the modern man that all true wisdom ‘began 
with him; whereas in truth it is purely in modern times that 
vague and abstract ideas have taken the place of a sane and 
balanced understanding of the actual truths about life. Personally 
I have not the slightest doubt that a highly developed sense of 
shame protects young people far better than the best instruction 
—and better counteracts any knowledge they may obtain from 
impure sources. It should never be forgotten that the protection 
which our sexual natures most need is not protection. from out- 
ward influences but from our own thoughts. Such protection 
can be secured only by a properly cultivated sense of shame. 
We modern intellectualists are so accustomed to probe into 
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everything with our scientific thought and our prying reflections 
that we are only too apt to forget than in certain of the deeper 
things of life too much reflection is an unwholesome and dis- 
turbing influence.” Whe Ip, COE, 


With an oration on “The Ends and the Means,” the keynote 
of which was that international peace can never be obtained 
through a court of arbitration, but will be through “sticking 
to the Almighty God and the Ten Commandments,” Edwin S. 
Murphy, a student of Fordham University, won first prize on 
March 7 in the second annual intercollegiate oratorical contest 
defeating students from six other colleges of New York State. 
A prize of $200 was awarded to Mr. Murphy and presented to 
him before an audience of eight hundred students and alumni 
in the College of the City of New York. 

As the winner, Mr. Murphy will represent the colleges of this 
State at the annual interstate oratorical contest between repre- 
sentatives of colleges in the Eastern group of States, which will 
take place at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. April 30. The 
final interstate contest in oratory will be held at the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Peace, which will be held 
May 14 to May 16 at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 

The subject of the orations was “Peace.” Dr. John H. Finley, 
president of the College of the City of New York, presided and 
the Committee on Awards, which made the decision, was com- 
posed, of Alton B. Parker, chairman; Lawrence F. Abbott, 
William S. Bennet, Job E. Hedges and Frederic R. Coudert. 

Robert G. Ingraham, of Colgate University, spoke on “The 
Dominant Ideal,” and other speakers were Hyman Schwartz, of 
the College of the City of New York, “Peace Inevitable” ; 
Raymond M. Ryder, of New York University, “An International 
Conscience”; William D. Smith, of Cornell University, “Inter- 
national Peace and Public Opinion”; William J. Gage, of St. 
Stephen’s College, “The New Cornerstone,” and Sidney S. Bobbe, 
of Columbia University, “Democracy and Peace.” 

W. D. Smith, of Cornell, was the winner of the second prize, 
$100. Both prizes were presented by Judge Parker, who in 
conferring the awards said that he regretted that there were 
not sufficient prizes to give one to each of the contestants, as 
each of the orations was worthy of a prize. 


MUSIC 
Catholic Oratorio Society’s Concert 


The Catholic Oratorio Society gave its ninth annual concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, March 9. “The Dream of 
Gerontius” by Sir Edward Elgar was the work selected for pro- 
duction, a choice, which was in every respect a happy one. The 
oratorio shows forth the genius of two great Catholics of recent 
times, Cardinal Newman, whose poem has been followed more 
or less closely, and Sir Edward Elgar whose musical setting of 
the text has already taken its place among the classics of con- 
temporary art. Since its first performance at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1900, “The Dream of Gerontius” has gained steadily 
in the public estimation. At its first performance in Germany 
it made a profound impression and received enthusiastic praise 
from no less an authority than Richard Strauss, a fact which 
greatly enhanced the prestige of the work at home. 

Elgar is undoubtedly the most distinguished English musician 
of our day. He was born in 1857 near Worcester, where his 
father held the post of organist in the Catholic Church of St. 
George. Edward, as a boy, was in the habit of assisting his 
father at the organ. Both father and son were also violinists 
of no mean capacity, and played more than once in the orchestra 
during the Three Choir Festivals at Worcester. 

Young Elgar picked up a musical education wherever he could. 
He acquired his knowledge not through theory to practice but 
tather inversely—from practice to theory. But if his musical 


training was irregular it was exceedingly varied. While still a 
boy he was in the habit of leading the small orchestra of the 
Worcester Glee Club; he played the bassoon in a quintet of wind 
instruments, and wrote a good deal of music for this combina- 
tion. But the strangest of all his posts was that of bandmaster 
to the County Lunatic Asylum, the band under his direction 
being made up of a group of inmates of the institution. The 
strange combination of instruments with which chance supplied 
him taxed his ingenuity to the limit, yet brought him gradually 
to a very intimate knowledge of the capacity and character of 
each instrument, and thus his fine sense of orchestral coloring 
developed experimentally amorig the lunatics. 

He shared the fate of most musicians of talent, and for many 
years received no encouragement from publishers nor from 
concert managers. Even when his “Froissard Overture’ was 
performed at the Worcester Festival of 1890 it was received 
coldly. It was not until 1896 that his work made a real impres- 
sion, when his “Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf’ was per- 
formed at the Staffordshire Festival and was well received. His 
“Lux Christi” and “Scenes from the Bavarian Highlands” were 
performed during the same year, and from that time on he 
began to take his place as one of the important figures in the 
world of musicians, 

It was due to the great success of a set of orchestral varia- 
tions produced in 1899 at a Richter concert, and to the impres- 
sion made by his “Sea Pictures” at the Norwich Festival the 
same year that the committee in charge of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival requested Elgar to write a longer work to occupy an entire 
morning during the Festival of 1900. The result was “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” The choice of Cardinal Newman’s 
beautiful poem was not only a sympathetic one to Elgar person- 
ally, but was a delicate compliment to the Oratorians at whose 
doors the composition was to have its first hearing. 


The Oratorio is divided into two parts, and is set for chorus, 
orchestra and three solo voice’: Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Bass. The poem of Cardinal Newman has been used with as few 
changes as possible, except where it has been necessary to add 
choral passages in order to avoid monotony. The greater part 
of the composition consists of long passages for tenor solo, 
which—unless they be in the hands of an artist of the first rank 
—become somewhat monotonous, in spite of the beauty of the 
text. The use of the chorus and orchestra is more happy, and 
there are moments of haunting beauty. 

“The Dream of Gerontius” has been heard more than once in 
this city, on one occasion under the direction of the composer 
himself. In selecting this work, the Catholic Oratorio Society 
has devoted its efforts to a higher type of music than in previous 
years, and it is to be congratulated upon having rendered a work 
which has already become a standard in the realm of modern music, 
As was pointed out last year, it is advisable for a society such 


as this which can give only one concert a year to devote its 


efforts to producing a work of real value, whether ancient or 
modern; a work of art that may, in a sense, form the taste of 
the hearers. May we not hope that in future years the Catholic 
Oratorio Society will be in a position to undertake work of a 
still more serious character, along lines which, in this city, the 
Musical Art Society has made its own? There is a real need of 
a Catholic choral organization to produce the great masterpieces 
of Catholic choral music, especially of Palestrina and his school. 
Such a task demands a very finished style of singing on the part 
of the chorus, but it is a work which should be undeftaken by 
Catholics, indeed which can be carried out really well by none 
else. Here musical taste must of necessity be reinforced by a 
sympathetic understanding of liturgical requirements, without 
which the rendering of this great music lacks vitality and loses 
its peculiar charm, Paris has for many years had its Chanteurs 
de Saint Gervais devoted to such work, as well as numerous 
organizations of more recent formation. Why must New York 
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continue to be dependent upon a non-Catholic organization in 
order to listen to the great masterpieces of Catholic music? 
Perhaps in time the Catholic Oratorio Society may see its way 
to supplying this need. Meanwhile the large audience which 
filled Carnegie Hall on March 9, will be grateful to the Society 
for producing “The Dream of Gerontius,” the performance of 
which they followed with every manifestation of deep interest. 

Before the performance Right Rev. Mgr. Lavelle, V.G., made 
a short address in which he paid high tribute to the various 
persons responsible for the entertainment including Madame 
Selma Kronold, the directress of the organization, and his 
Eminence Cardinal Farley, who was present, and who has 
taken a personal interest in the Society since its inception. 

Mr. Brandon Tynan read Cardinal Newman’s poem to the 
audience before the oratorio commenced. 

The orchestra, selected from the New York Symphony Society, 
was under the direction of Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, who was 
mentioned on the program as the “conductor of the evening.” 
The temporary nature of his position may have accounted for a 
certain lack of entente between the conductor and the chorus 
which was noticeable during the evening. The chorus was heard 
to better advantage than in previous years, though it would gain 
very much in fullness and richness by strengthening the inner 
voices,. There is also room for more definiteness in the attack 
and greater sustaining power in the legato passages. 

The Society was assisted by the following soloists: Rose- 
marie Campbell, Mezzo-Soprano, whose singing of the music 
of the Angel was full of tender beauty; John Finnegan, Tenor, 
who sang the music of Gerontius; and James Stanley, Basso, 
who rendered the music of the Priest, and of the Angel of the 
Agony. Jones Ae 


ECONOMICS 
British Imperial Tariff Reform 


To abandon the Free Trade the rest of the world never 
took to, and to foster its own agriculture and protect, as 
much as may be necessary, its own manufactures, is so ob- 
viously reasonable a policy that one marvels at the opposi- 
tion it meets with in England. This can be accounted for 
only by assuming that Free Trade is so firmly established in 
the ordinary British mind that it will take time to get it 
out, and that the people, satisfied that commercial matters 
are going fairly well, do not care to risk a change. But that 
this change must come sooner or later most reflecting per- 
sons see. Free Trade against a Protectionist world cannot 
be a policy intrinsically sound: that it succeeded for a time 
in England was due to exceptional circumstances that have 
now passed away and are most unlikely to recur. : 

Tariff Reform, as a domestic policy, is one thing: Tariff 
Reform, as a means of welding the Empire into a solid whole, 
is another. Its advocates point to the German Empire 
as an example of what a customs union can accomplish. Its 
opponents point to the United States, the most thorough- 
going of Protectionist nations, compelled to make special 
regulations concerning its foreign possessions on account of 
the complications that would ensue were these admitted to 
full Free Trade within the Union. Here it seems that the 
opponents have the best of the argument. The German 
States are geographically close together, and in this they 
resemble the States of the American Union: the British 
Dominions are scattered all over the world, and thus are like 
the American foreign possessions. Moreover, the Zollverein 
was by no means the cause of the North German Confedera- 
tion which was to become eventually the Empire. On the 
contrary, it was the result of much deeper causes working for 
national unity. The free cities were opposed to it: they had 
to yield, because their commercial interests could not stand 


against the stronger forces of race and language in a people 
that saw no hope of preserving these in freedom except in 
a union to be accomplished whatever might be the apparent 
sacrifices. 

The British scheme of Imperial Tariff Reform is very sim- 
ple. England is a manufacturing country: the Dominions are 
producing countries. Let them exchange their raw material 
for British manufactures; let England protect their raw ma- 
terial in its markets and let them protect British manu- 
factures in theirs. Thus an immense trade will be built up 
within the Empire which will draw together all its parts 
and enable British manufactures and colonial raw material 
to compete on most advantageous terms with those of other 
nations in foreign markets. Joseph Chamberlain is said to 
be its author, and this is true, so far as its introduction into 
the field of practical politics is concerned. But in a speech 
in 1866, that then passed almost unnoticed and is now for- 
gotten, Disraeli propounded it speculatively and with it all 
the ideas that go to make up the most advanced Imperialism 
of to-day. Had these been made then the foundation of a 
consistent policy, when the colonists were Englishmen first 
of all, when the colonies were struggling for existence, when 
they really were no more than producers of raw material, 
Imperial unity would long ago have been an accomplished 
fact. To-day conditions are changed. The Australian, the 
New Zealander, the Canadian, is an Australian, New Zea- 
lander, Canadian first of all. He sees great things looming 
up indistinctly for his country independent of any connection 
with the Empire. The last thing he proposes to be is a 
mere producer of raw material for the British manufacturer 
and a consumer of British manufactures. Every Dominion 
aims at establishing its own manufactures, at being self- 
contained and selfsupporting on the model of the United 
States. It sees that dependence upon foreign supplies is an 
element of weakness in most European nations, in none 
more so than in England, and it does not propose to admit 
that weakness into its own body for the sake of the Empire. 
This first care of its own interests, the general sentiment 
in every Dominion regarding Imperial defence makes mani- 
fest. If some people are in favor of suporting an Imperial 
navy, the general and growing opinion is in favor of Do- 
minion navies controlled by the Dominion parliaments, not 
to participate in English wars without those parliaments’ 
consent. The consequence should be that the Tariff Re- 
former’s dream of producing Dominions and a manufacturing 
England would be shattered. He would awake to find manu- 
facturing Dominions narrowing his markets more and more. 
The rise of wages which, as we pointed out, would result in- 
evitably in England from a closer union between it and the 
Dominions, would make his competition with these more and 
more difficult; and, instead of conserving England’s commer- 
cial supremacy, Imperial commercial union would only hasten 
its decay, and the transfer of the world’s centre of trade 
from London to some other seat, perhaps outside the Empire. 
This the opponents of Imperial Tariff Reform see more or 
less clearly. They feel that the end may be at hand, that 
England’s best days may be past, but they do not wish to 
hasten the catastrophe by embarking on a policy which con- 
tains within it forces that would work for the disruption of 
the Empire rather than for its consolidation. No son dis- 
cusses openly his father’s death. But as it approaches in- 
evitably few sons do not consider secretly on their course 
of action when they come into their inheritance. This is the 
position of the British Dominions to-day. Like dutiful sons, 
they say kind things concerning the Empire. But like wise sons, 
have no idea of shackling themselves with engagements hinder- 


ing their entrance into full possession when the end shall have 
H.W. 
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three quarters of the year was 1,200. The total membership of 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons send out a summary of the statistics col- 
lected for the “Catholic Directory for 1913,” a volume of 1,500 
pages, which will be issued in a few days. In this the following 
figures are given of the present standing of the Church in the 
United States: Archbishops, 14 (Three of these Metropolitans 
are Cardinals. This total also should be 16 as it evidently does 
not include his Excellency the Apostolic Delegate nor Archbishop 
Spalding, who resides in Peoria, Ill.); Bishops 100 (One See, 
Corpus Christi, is vacant and Bishop Hogan of Kansas City has 
died since the table was made up, so the actual number of 
Bishops is 99); Priests, 17,945 (13,273 secular; 4,672 regular) ; 
churches with resident Priests, 9,500, missions with churches, 
4,812; seminaries 85 with 6,169 students; colleges for boys 230; 
academies for girls 684; parishes with schools 5,256, pupils 
attending 1,360,761; orphan asylums 288, inmates 47,415. Total 
children in Catholic institutions 1,593,316; homes for aged, 108; 
total Catholic population 15,154,158. 

“The number of Catholics is reported as 15,154,158, showing 
an increase of only 138,589 over the figures of the 1912 volume,” 
says the editor of the Directory. “This increase, namely 138,589, 
will not satisfy many but as a matter of information it must be 
Stated that the Catholic population figures are printed in the 
Directory just as they are furnished by the diocesan officials, 
Perhaps, in fairness, however, it ought to be mentioned that in 
thirty-five dioceses no changes were made in the population 
figures. In six cases where changes were made the revision was 
downward, one diocese reducing its population figure by 25,000, 
another by 12,000, while a third cut off 10,620. The three other 
reductions were only slight. It is impossible in all districts to 
take an annual census and in numerous dioceses the census is 
taken every five years. In two or three American dioceses the 
figures are changed only every ten years. Having worked on 
the last eight directories, the editor can, without fear, say that 
the population item as given in the Directory is a very conserva- 
tive figure, and in no way exaggerated or over-estimated. In 
fact, statisticians would be perfectly safe in adding 10 per cent. 
to the total number, for 10 per cent. could be added to the 
15,154,158, and no fault found. This 10 per cent. could be 
charged to floating population.” 


Catholics are so frequently the object of unwarranted attack in 
ministerial gatherings that commendation from such a source 
offers a pleasing variety. Bishop Berry, presiding over the 
Philadelphia Methodist Episcopal Conference on March 13 
declared that the Methodists would have to take a leaf from the 
books of the Catholics if they hoped to grow and become a 
world power. He said the Catholics could teach the members of 
other denominations a great deal through their charitable work. 
He said: 

“I do not say that the Roman Catholic Church with premedita- 
tions and plans uses its great charitable institutions as a method 
for propaganda for evangelism, but I do know that the Catholic 
orphanages and hospitals and all its great institutions have 
become a tremendous force all over the world. I do not say of 
Protestants who go to Catholic institutions and hospitals that 
there is any attempt to proselyte them, because I do not know, 
but these patients cannot help but be impressed by the spirit of 
benevolence displayed there. The Methodists are too busy with 
revivals to do much. We began too late.” 


In the course of an address at the laying of the foundation 
stone of a new building of the Hibernian Society in Sydney, New 
South Wales, the District President said that the progress of 
the Society was phenomenal. Nineteen new branches, according 
to the report of the address in the New Zealand Tablet,.were 
opened in 1912, and the increase in membership for the last 


the State was 13,500, distributed among 206 branches. The 
increase of branches in New South Wales for twelve years had 
been 167; of members, 10,500; and funds, $300,000. This pros- 
perity was mainly due to the help received from the hierarchy 
and clergy. In Australia the Society had 627 branches, 43,450 
members, and funds amounting to $1,580,000. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has reaffirmed the 
findings of the lower court against the Congregational Com- 
mittee of St. George’s Lutheran Church in Shenandoah who 
claimed exclusive dominion over all the temporalities of the 
church, The decision puts the cost of litigation on the com- 
mittee, restrains them from taking up collections at the door, 
appointing the organist, and issuing permits for burial. The 
case has been in the courts since June, 1910. 


The ancient tower of St. John’s Church, Ayr, Scotland, has 
come again into the possession of Catholics. The main body of 
the church is of comparatively recent origin, but the tower was 
built in the twelfth century and turned into a fort by Oliver 
Cromwell. It is one of the few remaining evidences of pre- 
Reformation Catholicity in a town which once possessed a Do- 
minican priory and other religious communities. As a tower 
was in danger of destruction through neglect, the Marquis of 
Bute has bought it and undertaken to safeguard it from further 
decay. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Joseph Weber, C. SS. R., succumbed to pneumonia 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Baltimore, on March 10, Father Weber 
was engaged for several years in giving missions throughout 
the eastern states; at the time of his death he was director of 
St. Michael’s parochial school, Baltimore and spiritual advisor 
of the German Catholic Union. He was born in Waldkirch, 
Baden, Germany, sixty-one years ago and came to this country 
in 1872. On June 11, 1881, he was ordained a Priest in the Balti- 
more Cathedral by Cardinal Gibbons. 


Judge John M. Mitchell of the Supreme Court, died on March 
4, at Concord, N. H., of pneumonia, in his 64th year. A lawyer 
of conspicuous ability and fidelity, a Catholic layman of untiring 
zeal for his Faith, his career prompted the Daily Patriot to 
declare editorially: “Never in the history of Concord, from the 
days of its early settlement to the present time, has the death 
of any citizen more profoundly shocked the public mind, or 
aroused a deeper and more universal sense of loss in the com- 
munity.” The son of an Irish immigrant who had to begin his 
life in the new world as a railroad laborer, young Mitchell 
worked on his father’s farm, taught school, after his own studies 
were finished at the Derby, Vt., Academy and then began the 
Practice of law. As a general public servant, in the Concord 
school board, as a member of the State Legislature, as a rail- 
toad commissioner, as a delegate in two constitutional conyen- 
tions, as a bank officer, a trustee of important public charitable 
institutions, as a moving spirit in all good works for the welfare 
of the city and the State, his record shows that he never sacri- 
ficed principle to expediency. He was the legal adviser of the 
diocese and was instrumental in founding churches at Littleton, 
N. H., and York Beach, Me., where he resided. His funeral, on 
March 8, was one of the most notable ever held in Concord. 
Present at the requiem Mass, were Governor Felker of New 
Hampshire, all branches of the judiciary, members of the bar 
from every county, scores of city and state officials, clergymen 
of many denominations and representatives of New Hampshire’s 
largest financial and philanthropic institutions. The Bishop of 
Manchester, Right Rev. Albert Guertin, Pronounced the final 
absolution. 
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Congress to Meet April 7.—President Wilson has 
issued a proclamation calling an extra session of Con- 
gress for April 7. The proclamation leaves the way 
open for the enactment of other than tariff legislation, 
should it be the sense of President Wilson and the Demo- 
cratic party leaders in the two houses of Congress that 
such action is advisable. It is probable, however, that 
currency reform, Philippine independence and other 
legislative problems will be allowed to go over until the 
regular session of Congress in December next. The 
Wilson proclamation is a duplicate in every respect of 
the calls for extra sessions issued by Presidents Mc- 
Kinley and Taft. 


Repudiates ‘‘Dollar Diplomacy.’’—President Wilson 
announced that the United States Government would not 
continue as a member of the six-power group formed to 
negotiate a large loan to the Chinese Republic. The 
President bases his action on the ground that the loan 
was unfair and the conditions laid down seemed to touch 
very nearly the administrative dependence of China. it- 
self. Mr. Wilson’s action means that the United States 
recedes from the position it took when President Taft, 
nearly four years ago, demanded that the United States 
be admitted to the loan then being arranged by England, 
France and Germany. Japan and Russia were admitted 
“later, and the progress of the negotiations has been re- 
peatedly interrupted by the entanglement of the several 
interests of the would-be creditor Powers and by the 
Chinese revolution. The Wilson declaration is the first 
open repudiation of a policy of the Taft administration 
and probably foreshadows the turning down of other 


is no intention, however, of blocking the way for the 
lending of American money to China. Any group of 
American bankers are at liberty to negotiate with China. 
independently of the bankers of the other five nations. 
Following the President’s declaration of a reversal of 
policy, the American group of bankers, consisting of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the First National: 
Bank and the National City Bank, announced that they 
have entirely withdrawn from the negotiations connected: 
with the Chinese loan of $125,000,000. ° 


Philippine Islands—News has reached the Philip- 
pines that the United States postal authorities are asking: 
for bids for a mail service that will bring Manila within. 
fifteen to twenty days of the Pacific Coast. The present 
service takes thirty days. The Post Office Department 
is acting under a law passed by Congress in March, 
1891, authorizing the granting of subsidies for ocean: 
mail service. One of the provisions of the law reads as. 
follows: “That the postmaster general is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to enter into contracts for a: 
term not less than five nor more than ten years in dura- 
tion, with American citizens, for the carrying of mails. 
on American steamships, between ports of the United! 
States and such ports in foreign countries, the Dominion 
of Canada excepted, as in his judgment will best sub- 
serve and promote the postal and commercial interests 
of the United States, the mail service on such lines to be 
equitably distributed among the Atlantic, Mexican Gulf, 
and Pacific ports.” If the scheme of the postal authori- 
ties goes through there is no doubt that tourist traffic 
between America and the Philippines will be greatly 


increased. 
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Misleading Advertisements.—Governor Tener of 
Pennsylvania signed the bill prohibiting the publication 
of false or misleading advertisements. The new law 
provides that whosoever, in a newspaper, periodical, cir- 
cular form letter or other publication, shall knowingly 
disseminate any false statement concerning any merchan- 
dise, securities or services, or concerning the method or 
cost of production or manufacture of such merchandise, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
sixty days or both. 


Porto Rico.—The question of the teaching of the 
English language in the educational system of the Island 
has come to the front, and for the moment has forced 
every other subject into the background. The Porto 
Rican House of Delegates, which is solidly Porto Rican 
in membership, has just passed unanimously a bill which 
reads: “It is hereby ordered that the Spanish language 


be exclusively used in the graded schools of Porto Rico, 


“in all recitations and exercises; provided, however, that 
the English language be taught as a preferred substitute 
in all grades.’ It is pointed out that the second clause 
would be necessarily inoperative, assthe majority of the 
native teachers—and they are greatly in the majority in 
the Island—do not understand the English language, and 
hence cannot teach it. Defending the measure against 
the criticism by Americans in Porto Rico, Antonio 
Barcelo, President of the Unionist party, has issued a 
public statement, in which he says in part: “The men 
who passed this bill are striving for the reconstruction of 
our country, the uplifting and conservation of our in- 
dividuality, and the upholding of our rights, thus avoid- 
ing our dissolution as a race and as a people.” At 
present, between the native victory in the House of Dele- 
gates and the enactment of the law stands the Executive 
Council, which may defeat the measure by one vote. 
Should the Council pass the bill, Governor Colton has 
the veto power, and it is believed he would exercise it in 
this case. The statement of Sefior Barcelo, however, 
clearly reflects the Porto Rican sentiment. About 125,- 
000 children are now enrolled in the schools. 


Mexico.—President Huerta, accompanied by Fran- 
cisco de la Barra, Minister of Foreign Affairs, paid a 
formal visit to Henry Lane Wilson, the American Am- 
bassador. This is said to be the first time that a Mexican 
President has called on the diplomatic representative of a 
foreign power. General Huerta told Ambassador Wilson 
he had ratified the understanding between the American 
Ambassador and Minister de la Barra, that all questions 
pending between the United States and Mexico be taken 
up and adjudicated without loss of time. He also ex- 
pressed gratitude for the friendly efforts made by Am- 
bassador Wilson to bring about peace during the recent 
disturbances in the capital. Secretary Garrison has 
declared that the United States troops would be main- 
tained along the border at Galveston until peaceful con- 


ditions had been restored in Mexico, as any movement of 
the American troops at this time would be misconstrued 
by the Mexicans, probably with serious results.— 
Juan Ochoa Ramos, a wealthy Mexican and close friend 
of Felix Diaz, is in Washington trying to secure from 
the United States recognition of the Huerta provisional 
government. Such recognition, he claims, would be of 
invaluable aid in securing permanent peace. Accord- 
ing to our State Department despatches the last rebel 
forces in the south of México, with the exception of 
scattered bands of Zapatistas, were practically exter- 
minated by the Federals when 400 were killed at 


Juchitepec. 


Canada.—The doings in Parliament are not edifying. 
The deadlock over the Navy Bill continues, and members 
are defying not only deputy chairmen of committee, but 
even the Speaker himself. All sorts of unparliamentary 
expressions are flung about the House. A minister spoke 
of an ex-minister as “slippery Bill,” whereupon the 
aggrieved person charged him with being drunk. In the 
meantime supply is absolutely necessary as the votes for 
the current year are on the point of expiring. Mr. 
Gauthier brought charges of corruption and personation 
in the late Hochelaga election against Mr. Coderre, Sec- 
retary of State. Why he should have descended to such 
practices in an election which he carried three to one with 
only a small proportion of voters going to the poll, is not 
very clear, Mr. Gauthier supported his charges with an 
affidavit of a certain Emile Bourassa, and demanded a 
parliamentary investigation. Mr. Borden met him with an- 
other affidavit of the same Bourassa, who declared that he 
had signed the first at the request of Mr. Tancrede 
Marsil, without knowing what it contained, to enable the 
latter to get money from the Government; and, on the 
strength of this, refused the investigation. Mr. Doherty, 
Minister of Justice, said that such questions of con- 
spiracy belong rather to the law courts than to a parlia- 
mentary committee. The introduction of Mr. Church- 
ill’s report, as First Lord of the Admiralty, to Mr. Bor- 
den concerning the possibility of a Canadian Navy built 
in Canada, seems likely to hamper the Government more 
than the Opposition, The extreme Radical papers in 
England are supporting the contention that the report 
was an unwarrantable interference in Canadian matters, 
and that its publication in Parliament by Mr. Borden was 
a serious blunder. Parliament adjourned on March 
19 till after Easter, when the Naval Bill will come up 
again and the Government will have made up its mind as 
to the course it will follow. The last day before the ad- 
journment was given to more pressing financial’matters. 
The Catholic School Board of Montreal will have to 
build eleven schools to relieve existing congestion. One 
in the parish of the Immaculate Conception will cost 
$150,000 and*will accommodate 1,600 pupils. Another, 
in the Cathedral parish, will be as large, and the rest will 
be for 1,000 each. 
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Great Britain——The Suffragists occupy the attention 
of the country, and the Home Secretary is being de- 
nounced freely for his weakness in dealing with them. 
It is hard to see what he could do in the matter. The 
London Globe demands that they should be allowed to 
starve to death if they choose to do so. Theoretically 
this may be all very well; practically it would not work, 
as it would most probably ruin the Government at the 
next general election. Some recommend the proclaiming 
of the Suffragists’ meetings. This would only multiply 
the causes for arrests. The women would hold their 
meetings in spite of the proclamations, and consequently 
the Government would have more of them on its hands 
practising the hunger strike. In the meantime the Home 
Secretary points out that a comparatively small propor- 
tion escape punishment in that way, and that most of 
these are liable to be rearrested. The unknown friend, 
who paid fines at the beginning of the renewed agitation, 
has given up the practice without having been discovered, 
and Sylvia Pankhurst was fed in prison, and then re- 
leased, as her life was thought to be in danger. Some pro- 
pose to solve the difficulty by deportation. They suggest 
that if the militant Suffragists were put on a small island, 
say one of the Hebrides, with shelter and provisions, and 
left to themselves, the Government could hardly be held 
responsible if they did not use the things given them. 
Moreover, they might occupy themselves with holding 
meetings to their hearts’ content to the end of the sum- 
mer. On one thing all are agreed, that the Home Secre- 
tary’s “lot is not a happy one.” The Unionists re- 
tained Kendal division, Westmoreland, in a bye-election 
by a slightly increased majority. The new member is 
opposed to tariff reform and therefore had not the sup- 
port of the party organization. 


Ireland.—A Treasury Committee, appointed by the 
Government to enquire into the advisability of extending 
the medical benefits of the Insurance Act to Ireland, has 
been holding sittings in Belfast, Derry and Dublin. At 
the time of the passage of the Act the medical benefit was 
excluded in response to the general expression of opinion 
in Ireland, but now the medical associations are demand- 
ing its inclusion and the cities seem veering in that direc- 
tion. The majority of city witnesses favored the inclu- 
sion of the medical benefit clauses as in England, while a 
respectable minority and nearly all rural witnesses 
thought the cost would outweigh the advantages and that 
present provisions under the Poor Law Board were suffi- 
cient. There is much talk in many quarters of a com- 
promise on the Home Rule Bill. Mr. O’Brien, Lord 
Dunraven and Mr. Healy held a meeting in Cork advo- 
cating settlement by a conference of all parties in Ire- 
land. Lord Dunraven and Mr. Healy were severe in 
their criticism of the financial clauses, and Mr. O’Brien 
would give Protestants in Ulster and elsewhere a predom- 
inating voice in the new parliament. On the same day 
Lord MacDonnell, speaking at a non-political dinner in 


Dublin, said they were “threatened with a financial settle- 
ment which would leave Ireland maimed and the empire 
arrested. Irishmen of all creeds and shades of political 
thought should come together, and while there is yet 
time make their wishes known. They should insist on 
obtaining from the Imperial Parliament such a financial 
settlement as would unite and not divide Irishmen, and 
enable them to administer their country as it ought to 
be administered.”” He looked forward to the cooperation of 
all Irishmen in their country’s interests. Mr. Bryan’s 
statement, March 15, that it will go down in history as 
one of Ireland’s greatest achievements that she has 
brought hereditary rule in the British Empire to a virtual 
end, has received wide comment from opposite viewpoints 
in the Nationalist and Unionist press. His reiteration of 
the expression March 17, and his further declaration that 
Ireland’s triumphant vindication of popular rights will 
be gratefully remembered in every country struggling to 
be free, has caused much gratification in Ireland. 


Rome.—The usual rumors about the health of the 
Pope occupy the press, some exaggerating his illness, 
and others discrediting its seriousness. 


France.—On March 18, Aristide Briand’s Cabinet fell 
on the question of Proportional Representation. The 
Deputies had passed the bill some time ago by a vote of 
339 to 217. The Senate now rejects it by 161 to 128, de- 
claring that the minority is not to be represented in 
Parliament. The Cabinet then resigned, but the Presi- 
dent, after accepting the resignation, requested the 
Ministers to continue to transact current business until 
their successors are found. This clash between the 
Senators and Deputies is regarded as being a very grave 
crisis for parliamentary régime in France. Clemenceau’s 
hatred of Poincaré, whose fall he is trying to effect, is 
ascribed as the cause of the government defeat, which 
means that the Senate has aligned itself, not only against 
the House, but against the present Ministry, and its four 
or five predecessors. A new Cabinet has been formed 
by Jean Barthou, who while accepting the post of 
Premier appoints himself Minister of Public Instruction. 
The only familiar name on the list is that of Klotz, who 
is Secretary of the Interior. It is said that the make-up 
of the Cabinet consolidates the Republicans, but in reality 
the deadlock between the Senators and Deputies is ended 
merely because both agree to drop the question of pro- 
portional representation, and to discuss armaments and 
other matters. M. Louis Lépine, the famous Prefect 
of the Paris Police for twenty years, has resigned. His 
term of service in that capacity, however, had been in- 
terrupted by his occupancy of the post of Governor- 
General of Algeria from 1897 to 1899. He is now 67 


years of age. 


Balkans.—On Tuesday, March 18, when returning 
from a walk in the newly captured city of Salonica, King 
George of Greece was shot in the back and killed. The 
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assassin was one of his own subjects named Schinas, a 
well instructed man, well known in New York for his 
anarchistic activity. King George was the second son of 
Christian IX of Denmark, and consequently the brother 
of Alexandra, mother of King George of England. He 
was born at Copenhagen on December 24, 1845. At the 
age of 18 he was made King of Greece to succeed Otho, 
who had been dethroned. He would have celebrated his 
royal jubilee in the coming June. His son Constantine, 
who is the idol of the people, was proclaimed King. 
Constantinople claims a victory over the allies at the 
Chataldja lines, driving the Bulgarians from the trenches 
and capturing the heights at the point of the bayonet; 
but this is not only not confirmed, but denied by the 
Morning Post correspondent at Constantinople. Mean- 
time three Austrian battleships have sailed in the direc- 
tion of Constantinople, ostensibly because of the bom- 
bardment of Scutari, the searching of an Austrian steam- 
ship at San Giovanni de Medua, and the threat made by 
the Montenegrins against Austrian sailors, but these re- 
ports are unofficial. 


Germany.—It is said in Germany that Austria is cer- 
tainly acting in concert with the other Powers, whose 
ambassadors at Cetinje have been notified of the blood- 
shed perpetrated by the Montenegrins, and that she is 
likewise entitled to full satisfaction for the violation of 
her international rights. The famous military airship 
“Zeppelin 15” was torn into three parts by a severe storm 
which it had successfully weathered in its flight, but which 
made its anchorage impossible. The lack of benzine 
forced the large air craft to come to a landing in order 
to replenish its store. Fortunately no loss of life resulted. 
President Wilson’s action in regard to the Chinese 
loan was hailed by the Vossische Zeitung as the dawn of 
a new democratic foreign policy, and an indication of his 
determination to oppose all financial strangulation policy. 
How successful he will be against modern robber meth- 
ods, the paper adds, is another question. German bankers, 
however, were uncertain what course to pursue, since it 
was thought that the entire loan plan may now be aban- 
doned. The fact that no step has been taken to re- 
store the ejected tenant Herr Sohst, whom the Emperor 
had seriously wronged through misinformation, is bitterly 
resented by the press. Two leading papers demand that 
the Chancellor take instant cognizance of the delay of 
justice and conyey to the Emperor a due impression of 
the deep sense of wrong felt by the German people. A 
new vote of confidence was given to Herr Sohst by the 
agrarians, that action being greeted with thundering ap- 
plause by all who attended the mass meeting. Renewed 
demands are therefore made no longer to delay the com- 
plete rehabilitation of Herr Sohst. 


Austria.—No little consternation was created at Vi- 
enna by an additional paragraph, which it was found had 
been added to the Austro-Russian agreement regarding 
the mutual disarmament which has since then taken place. 


The clause implied that Austria had pledged herself to 
enter into no hostility against Servia. Of this there had 
never been any question during the deliberations. The 
effect of this action was at first to cast doubts upon the 
sincerity of Russia; but it is probable that a satisfactory 
explanation will be offered, as far as Russia is con- 
cerned. Austria had at that very time sent warn- 
ing to Servia not to permit her troops to participate in 
the attack upon Scutari. Such assistance was looked upon 
at Vienna as a disguised attempt to strengthen the Servian 
position on the Adriatic, under pretence of friendship to 
Montenegro. The Servians replied that. they were under 
treaty obligations and could not refuse assistance to their 
allies, whatever might be the future of Scutari. If the 
Powers will not act, said the Reichspost, Austria will 
take measures to safeguard her own interests. More 
serious complications have since then arisen. Reports 
of terrible cruelties on the part of the Montenegrins and 
of their fanatic persecution of the Catholics have created 
an intense sensation. Catholic families are said to be 
threatened with death unless they abjure their faith, and 
a Catholic priest named Palic has been murdered. 
Official confirmation is given of the compulsion exercised 
by the Montenegrins upon the captain of the Hungarian 
merchant vessel Skodra, who was forced to transport 
Servian troops to Medua. The Austrian flag was dis- 
honored, it is further claimed, and the crew was forced 
to give assistance to the Servians. Two Austrian naval 
divisions have sailed from Pola and are said to be bound 
for the Albanian coast. Austria demands freedom for 
the non-combatants to leave Scutari, an explanation of 
the murder of the Catholic priest, cessation of forced 
conversions to orthodoxy, and satisfaction for the Skodra 
incident. New cruelties are constantly reported. At 
Ipek twenty-five Catholic Albanians are said to have been 
martyred for refusing to change their religion. 


Hungary.—Disturbances have again occurred in the 
House of Representatives. At the opening of a meeting 
a hundred Opposition members began a wild scene of up- 
roar, which made the session impossible. The Govern- 
ment Party consequently withdrew and the police filed 
into the hall. The Opposition thereupon marched out in 
closed ranks under their militant leader, Julius Justh. 
The immediate consequences of the tumult were the sus- 
pension of fifteen members and the acceptance by the 
House of a system of fines. With every call to order a 
fine of 100 crowns is hereafter to be connected. Sus- 
pended members are to pay 20 crowns daily during their 
term of suspension, and 500 crowns in case they pre- 
sume to enter the House of Parliament. After this 
ordinance, as well as the electoral reforms, had been 
passed, the House adjourned. Count Tisza has since 
announced that he will retire from office before the new 
sessions open at the beginning of May. He is satisfied 
that he has accomplished the entire. task which he set him- 
self when entering. upon office, 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Edict of Constantine 


Now that the whole Catholic world is thanking God 
for the blessings that resulted from the famous Edict of 
Constantine, which, sixteen hundred years ago, put an 
end to the persecutions which the Church had been suf- 
fering at the hands of paganism for three centuries, and 
permitted it to issue from the catacombs and to occupy 
its proper place in the world, it may not be out of place 
to consider the words of the famous document itself 
which formulated this emancipation. It shows how 
justly the first Christian Emperor deserves the title of 
Great, and how truly this particular act of his reign was 
not merely that of a just and wise ruler but gave evi- 
dence of a statesmanship and courage of the highest 
order, coupled with a moderation and tact absolutely 
unprecedented in the absolutism that was characteristic 
-of those times. 

There is a common, though erroneous, impression that 
Constantine overthrew paganism suddenly and violently ; 
substituted Christianity by the exercise of that abso- 
lute power which, in his day, even in matters religious, 
was looked upon as the proper prerogative of the sov- 
ereign, What he really did was to remove the fetters 
from the limbs of the Church, by granting toleration, 
liberty, and finally equality. In spite of the fact that he 
was still a pagan he saw that the Church had prospered 
even under persecution and evidently could not be de- 
stroyed, and he naturally concluded that it was the part 
of enlightened statesmanship to make an ally of a power 
that could not be conquered. It is a pity that the states- 
men of our day do not take a leaf from the diary of ex- 
perience in which Constantine learned so much and which 
contributed so much to his success. They are constantly 
attempting the impossible and persist in setting at naught 
the lessons of history. 

How much self-denial, as well as courage, was re- 
quired to do what he did is made plain when we consider 
how hard national prejudice, injustice and persecution 
die. Witness Catholic Emancipation in Ireland, the re- 
peal of the Penal Laws. .What an outcry was raised 
about the restoration of the episcopacy in England, the 
public celebration of the Eucharistic Congress, and even 
the change of the coronation oath, which insulted the 
cherished belief of over two hundred millions of Cath- 
olics! , How fiercely Germany defends its unwarranted 
claims to interfere in religious affairs, as is shown by its 
reception of the’ decree “Ne Temere’’; its objection to 
the Pope’s characterization of Luther; its prohibition of 
the taking of the anti-Modernist oath by certain German 
professors; and how violently France and Italy have 
struck at the inalienable rights of the Church, by refusing 
to abide by concordats, violating laws of guarantee, not 
perinitting bishops appointed by the Holy See to take 


possession of their dioceses, compelling clerics to per- 
form military service! Modern statesmen and diplo- 
matists could do nothing better, for their countries and 
humanity, than to read and imitate the Edict of Con- 
stantine, for it teems with salutary and obvious instruc- 
tion. A part of it runs thus: 

“We have long recognized that freedom of religion 
ought not to be limited in any way, but each one ought 
to be permitted to follow in divine matters the dictates 
of his own conscience. Wherefore, I, Constan- 
tine Augustus, and I, Licinius Augustus, having happily 
met in Milan to treat all the affairs which interest public 
tranquility, believe that the affair most worthy of con- 
sideration and to be first of all decided is that of the re- 
spect due to the Deity, and that it is fitting to give to the 
Christians and to all men the freedom to follow the re- 
ligion which each prefers. May this thought be pleasing 
to the Deity in Heaven and render It propitious to us 
and to all our subjects. 

“We have, therefore, judged it to be salutary and rea- 
sonable not to refuse to anyone the permission to give 
preference to the worship of the Christians, so that the 
Supreme Deity, Whose religion we follow of our own 
free choice, may in all things grant us His favor, which 
He has already abundantly shown us, and His benevo- 
lence. Know, then, that it has pleased us to do away 
with all the limitations that were imposed with regard to 
the Christians in the rescripts formerly received by you. 
Now we simply will that each one of those who desire 
to follow the Christian religion may do so without fear 
of being in any way molested. This is what we have 
thought good to signify to your solicitude, in order that 
you may understand that we have given to these Chris- 
tians absolute liberty to profess their religion. You must 
understand that what we grant to them we also grant to 
others, who shall have the liberty of choosing and follow- 
ing the worship which they prefer, as befits the tran- 
quility of our times, so that no one shall be injured in 
his honor or in his religion.” 

Hardly had this Edict been issued before Christianity 
came up from the catacombs and entered upon its vic- 
torious conquest of the world resulting from its innate 
power and virtue, which it was now free to exercise and 
manifest. 

For a time there was no great apparent change. The 
pagan temples still remained open, the sacrifices were 
still offered on their polluted altars, but without violence 
they soon yielded to the new civilization of which 
Christianity was the living soul, The Church possessed 
all it needed, viz.: the liberty of developing normally 
according to the spirit of its divine constitution. It ful- 
filled the prophecy of the leaven and the mustard seed; 
it did what paganism had failed to do; it calmed the wild 
passions of men, solved the pressing problems of life, 


gave a remedy for the adversities and trials of mankind, 


and satisfied the cravings of human minds and human 
hearts. 
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By this imperial charter it received immunity for the 
clergy from military and civil service; the right of the 
Church to inherit property; state protection for the ob- 
servance of Sunday; the removal of the legal disabilities 
of clerical celibacy; the permission to appeal from the 
civil to the bishop’s court, whose decision was final; the 
relief of children, who had been hitherto exposed, sold 
or mutilated at the will of their parents; punishment for 
the abductien of women; the discrediting of divorce, 
which was now granted under certain very limited con- 
ditions; the exemption of slaves from death penalty by 
their masters; the manumission of serfs by the Church— 
their complete emancipation came later; the abolition of 
the practice of branding criminals on the forehead, etc. 
These were a few of the results of the edict. 

‘The Edict of Milan illuminates a chapter in history 
which every believer in religious liberty and the rights 
of conscience ought to be anxious to see preserved. Cath- 
olics especially, who are battling for many of the rights 
so freely granted sixteen hundred years ago, should 
take a particular interest in making. known the signifi- 
cance of the sixteenth centenary of the peace of the 
Church. M. P. Dow LIn«, s.J. 


The Chicago Vice Commission 


A Commission sitting in Chicago has elicited some 
interesting facts from the employers of women. The 
heads of the great dry goods houses acknowledged that 
they did not pay all their young women a living wage 
and also that there was nothing to prevent them from 
paying not merely the living wage but even a liberal 
wage. The manager of one house said that he never 
took on a girl at three or four dollars a week, unless she 
was living with her parents or guardians. At first sight 
this might seem a vicarious way of settling the wage 
question; but all depends upon the sense attached to the 
term “girl.” If the manager in question is in the habit 
of paying young women experienced in the departments 
of his business only three or four dollars a week, on the 
plea that they live at home, his conduct is most repre- 
hensible. If, as is more likely, he refuses to take girls 
just out of school to learn the business, and therefore at 
a nominal wage, unless they live under such control, his 
course is most prudent and praiseworthy. Putting learn- 
ers aside, every girl working in those houses ‘has a right 
to a living wage, in the broad sense of Leo XIII, i. e., 
what the employers would call very probably “a liberal 
wage”; and as these confess that they can afford to pay 
it, let us hope that they will begin to do so, 

If the Commission obtains this it will have done a good 
work. Unfortunately, its course of action tends rather 
to hinder it. Did it rest the girls’ case on natural justice 
pure and simple, employers would find it hard to resist 
the demand; but in mixing it up with exaggerations, it 
opens to the employers a way of escape. By refuting 
the exaggerations, they will seem to have refuted the 


claim the exaggerations were used to support, for in the 
turmoil of discussion the sound reasons of natural justice 
may be overlooked. One exaggeration that may prove 
fatal to justice is the assumption that insufficient wages 
drives girls into evil courses. 

The first to resent this will be the girls themselves. 
There are a great many working for meagre wages and 
each of them will feel that the theory casts a slur upon 
her virtue. The fact is, as all may know who will take 
the trouble to inquire, that most of the working girls, 
though they may endure many privations, suffering cold 
and hunger, never dream of taking to wicked ways. They 
may die; but to ward off death by sin is to them intoler- 
able. They have strong religious principles they will not 
violate; they have been brought up well in respectable 
families they cannot disgrace; the occupations of their 
leisure are such as to keep them out of the way of temp- 
tation. Some unfortunates will tell charitable inquirers 
that their wrongdoing is the result of poor wages; but 
the testimony of such regarding themselves is to be sus- 
pected: Let us see some less partial testimony. 

Henry W. Herbert, a magistrate of the night court in 
New York, tells us that in all his experience he thas never 
met a case in which the fall from virtue could be traced 
back to poor wages and the urgings of want. On the con- 
trary, he holds that those he comes in contact with have, 
as a rule, no knowledge of what real poverty is. Idle- 
ness, not work, indulgence, not privation, are the chief 
causes of downfall. Dawdling about the streets, famil- 
larity with its vice, the uncurbed love of cheap finery and 
cheap pleasures generating a hunger for the more costly, 
the unrestrained tongue and eye, these sap religion and 
virtue and prepare the way for ruin. One needs but to 
observe-some of our streets on afternoons and evenings, 
or visit some popular resorts, and note the conduct of 
girls still in their early teens, to get a clear idea of the 
conditions that really favor vice, They expose them- 
selves to attack. A great deal is made of those nefarious 
young men who are always on the lookout for victims. 
They exist, of course, and should be dealt with severely. 
But this must not be forgotten, that if a young woman 
walks modestly in the streets, going straight forward, 
not gazing about nor making remarks to her companion 
for others to hear and then looking over her shoulder at 
the passers-by ; if her dress is as modest as her manners, 
instead of attracting attention by its extravagance, she 
will rarely be annoyed even by the boldest. These nat- 
urally respect virtue, and they have hardly a motive to 
attack it when the prey is so abundant and so réady to 
fall into their clutches. : 

We do not say that there is no.danger for the good. 
There is, and a much more subtle one than that of the 
streets. There is a class of men who despise the arts 
of their brethren of the lower classes. They must have 
real victims, whatever be the cost; but these are to be 
procured, not by the tawdry solicitations that draw those 
we have been speaking of, but by stratagems and by vio- 
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lence. Such men as these and their agents should be 
severely dealt with, though too often their wealth and 
station impede detection. But of these in the Chicago 
Commission there was no question. It dealt with the 
more common and numerous class; and of this we hold 
that the ruin of its members is, as a rule, due to them- 
selves. They rush upon it with eyes open. Their law- 
less desires for pleasure and finery urge them on. If they 
had ever any principles of Christian or even natural mor- 
ality, the haunting of the streets from early youth has 
deadened them, There is a price to pay, and. they pay it 
willingly. This is the testimony of those most experi- 
enced ; and social reformers must reckon with it if they 
would accomplish anything. Nothing is more pitiable 
than to see well-meaning men and women deceived by 
artful tales of innocence made the unwilling victim of 
social conditions. HENry Woobs, S.J. 


The Conversion of Caldey 


Caldey is a small island off the coast of Pembrokeshire 
in South Wales, at the north side of the wide entrance to 
the Bristol Channel. A tall lighthouse tower makes it 
one of the guiding points for navigators running up to 
Swansea, Cardiff and Avonmouth. The islanders, some 
sixty in number, are fishermen and quarry workers. Like 
other islands here and there off the British coast, it has 
singular exemptions from the ordinary organization of 
modern government, possibly the result of the fact that 
in far off times it was the privileged domain of a Bene- 
dictine abbot. The islanders pay no rates and never 
trouble about the fact that they have no votes. A police- 
man is never seen on the island, and from time im- 
memorial all disputes have been amicably settled by an 
appeal to the landlord or his steward. 

Caldey, small as it is, has a splendid record in the his- 
tory of the Church. In the early days of Catholicity in 
Wales an abbey was founded there, and St. Illtyd was 
its most famous abbot. One of his monks was St. David, 
the national patron of Wales. Amongst other monks of 
Caldey were Gildas the historian, and four saints who 
afterwards went to evangelize Brittany, St. Malo, St. 
Brieuc and St. Paul de Leon, who give their names to 
Breton towns to this day, and St. Samson, the patron of 
‘Dol. In the twelfth century the abbey was affiliated to 
the Benedictine Order, and the “Black Monks” held 
Caldey till the dark days of the Reformation, when they 
were driven from their island home and their abbey was 
plundered and allowed to fall to ruin. Now, by a strange 
turn of events, St. Benedict has come into his own again 
and Caldey is once more playing a great part in the story 
of the Church in Wales. 

More than twenty years ago among the medical stu- 
dents at one of the London hospitals there was a Mr. 
Carlyle, an enthusiastic young ritualist, who gave his free 
time to work among the poor in the slums of the East 
End. While engaged in this crusade of charity he changed 


his plan for his life and decided to enter the Anglican 
ministry. He was a man of some means and could choose 
his own path. Reading the history of the old Catholic 
days of England, he was inspired with a wish to revive 
the monastic life in the Anglican Church. Others had 
attempted it, and there was the story of the failure of 
“Father Ignatius” Lyne at Llanthiny, a discouraging in- 
stance of the troubles that await anyone who tries to 
graft the Benedictine life on Anglicanism. But Mr. 
Carlyle was a man of courage and enterprise. He was 
fortunate in finding others to share his hopes, and he had 
ample resources at his command. So in 1895 Mr. Carlyle, 
with the consent of the Archbishop of Canterbury, be- 
came “Dom Aelred Carlyle,’ Superior of a community 
of Anglican Benedictines. They were men of good will, 
and with no competent guides to direct them and no 
living monastic tradition to inherit, they learned as best 
they could from books the ways of the Benedictine Order. 
The first “profession” took place three years later. New 
members joined, and there was much rejoicing in high 
Anglican circles at the success of the experiment. 

In 1905 the island of Caldey was for sale, and “Dom 
Aelred” bought it and transferred his community thither 
from Painsthorpe, in the north of England. A Catholic 
writer at the time expressed his regret that the “Holy 
Island” had passed into Anglican hands and that no 
effort had been made to secure it for a Catholic com- 
munity. 

At Caldey these Anglican Benedictines entered on a 
period of prosperity. The islanders found that they had 
in the monks good landlords, whose presence increased 
their own prosperity. At first the monastery was made 
up chiefly of a row of small cottages, but plans were pre- 
pared for restoring the old abbey. Masons came from 
the mainland and a church and chapter house was erected. 
A lay steward, Mr. Pomeroy, reopened a valuable marble 
quarry and the monks started a successful farm. The 
community was soon self-supporting. In everything but 
union with the Holy See it was like a Catholic house. 
There were the daily office in choir, morning “celebra- 
tions,” Benediction and Exposition. A convent of Bene- 
dictine nuns depending on the Abbey was founded at 
Milford on the mainland. “Father Ignatius,’ when he 
died a few years ago, directed by his will that, unless a 
body of Anglican Benedictines could be provided to take 
charge of Llanthony Abbey, it should be handed over to 
the Catholic Bishop of South Wales. “Dom Aelred” of 
Caldey took charge of Llanthony, placed a Brother in 
permanent residence, and sent six of his community to 
sing office there from time to time. He also bought the 
ruined Abbey of Pershore, hoping later to found a 
branch monastery there. 

Not long ago Lord Halifax, the chief lay representa- 
tive of Anglicanism, spoke of Caldey as a living proof of 
the flourishing religious life of the Church of England. 
But in the midst of all this seeming success there was an 
anxious time coming for the community. Their very 
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earnestness made them ask themselves if all was as well 
as it seemed, if they were really priests and monks of 
God’s Church. Could they remain where they were, 
amid the incongruous surroundings of an Established 
Church that tolerated every variety of belief and practice? 

In the Lent of 1911 the matter was gravely consid- 
ered. There was a special “community retreat.” © The 
clouds seemed to clear away, and the Caldey monks 
decided that they should go on with their work and make 
no change. But the question came up again, and in 
January last Dom Aelred resolved, with the consent of 
his colleagues, to test the whole position, and entered 
into a correspondence with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A Catholic abbot depends on the Pope. The Caldey com- 
munity had no direct Superior outside the abbey walls. 


On any theory of Church government known to Christen- 


dom this was irregular. The archbishop referred the 
monks of Caldey to Bishop Gore of Oxford, a High 
Churchman likely to be sympathetic, suggesting that he 
should act as their “visitor,” and it was arranged that 
Dr. Gore should send two commissioners to Caldey and 
its dependent convent of nuns to decide as to the basis 
on which the position of the two houses could be regu- 
larized. 

And now came the crisis. The bishop laid down four 
conditions, which he declared must be “outside all possi- 
bilities of bargaining or concession.” First, the property 
of the abbey and convent must be vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, the state officials who control 
the property of the Established Church. Secondly, the 
monks must put away their breviary and missal and use 
only the offices of the English Book of Common Prayer. 
Thirdly, they must give up the use of such services as 
Benediction and Exposition; finally, they must not keep 
the feasts of the Immaculate Conception and the Assump- 
tion. 

The first condition presented no difficulty, but the 
others raised questions of Catholic doctrine. In plain 
English, they meant that Caldey, if it was to be recog- 
nized as a fitting part of the Anglican system, must not 
assert the Catholic doctrines of the Holy Eucharist and 
the special privileges of the Mother of God. The com- 
munity, thirty in all, met to consider the bishop’s ulti- 
matum. They almost unanimously decided that they 
could not accept it. More than this, they decided that 
they must leave the establishment and ask for reconcilia- 
tion to the Holy See. There were only three dissentients. 
They left the abbey. Of the nuns, all but two decided 
as the monks had done. 

Dom Aelred Carlyle wrote to Bishop Gore pointing 
out that he and his community had submitted their doc- 
trine and practice to him “as an official teacher of the 
English Church,” and that the result had been a sum- 
mons to give up not mere minor matters of practice, but 
weighty matters that involved dogma and principle, and 
he concluded by saying: “It is evidently our duty to turn 
from the authority to which we cannot conscientiously 


submit, to the Church where the doctrines we believe are 
taught authoritatively as matters of Faith.” 

Then a letter was sent to Bishop Hedley of Menevia 
and Newport (himself a Benedictine prelate), asking 
that he would arrange for the reception of the two com- 
munities of Caldey and Milford into the Catholic Church 
and if possible for the continuance of their Benedictine 
life in union with the Order. Dom Bede Camm, O.5.B. 
(well known for his works on the English Martyrs, of 
whose cause he is one of the official postulators), was 
sent to Caldey to take temporary charge. The news was 
published in the last week of February. Some of the 
Anglicans are protesting that Aelred Carlyle and his 
people have made a sudden change, little knowing that 
the final step was the result of many months of anxious 
consideration. It is one of the most important events 
that has occurred in England since Newman and his 
Littlemore community joined the Church, and it will 


‘have a great effect on many. more. 


The “abbot” of Caldey, now for the time being a lay- 
man, is about to leave the island to make a novitiate in 
a Benedictine house in Italy. He will come back later on 
a priest. His monks and the nuns at Milford will be 
taught the ways of the religious life by Catholic teachers. 
The Church gains more than fifty converts and two fully 
organized communities, with probably also Llanthiny 
and Pershore. It is, one may well believe, more than a 
coincidence that this great blessing has been granted just 
as the Lenten prayers are being once more offered for 
the conversion of England. ACT AS 


The Franchise in Holland 


Of the public events tending to make the present year 
a memorable one for Holland, the National Elections are 
vastly the most important in their effect upon the coun- 
try. The very existence of an Administration, as at 
present conducted on Christian principles, is at stake. 
Its continuance in power will depend on the returns from 
the ballot box next June. Though the Upper House is 
safe for the Christian parties for an indefinite time, no 
matter what the final outcome be, a defeat of the Con- 
servative forces would necessarily result in considerable 
havoc being done to the moral status of the country. 
The present Administration has a record of public 
achievements in the line of national defense, social bet- 
terment and improvement in public morals that would 
seem to entitle it to the continued confidence of the na- 
tion. If more legislative measures in accord with modern 
democratic ideas have not been put on the statute-book, 
the fault lies entirely with the Opposition. Taking ad- 
vantage of the present rules governing Parliamentary 
debates, the latter have successfully blocked the enact- 
ment of several popular measures, and with consummate 
effrontery they now blame the Administration for not 
having accomplished the very legislation which they have 
obstructed. 
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The electoral campaign, which began last month, is no 
longer confined to the columns of the newspapers, Feb- 
ruary 15th being the time limit for public registration of 
voters. Extraordinary activity, it is reported, has been 
manifested all around. In Amsterdam, for instance, ten 
thousand additional voters are claimed on the lists of the 
Oppaqsition, while in The Hague the working men’s 
quarters actually swarmed with canvassers of the So- 
cialist Labor party. As a matter of course the Christian 
parties also were active in the field, their press urging 
every sympathizer not to rest satisfied with registering 
for himself, but to prevail upon his friends, employees 
and dependents to insure their right to vote. That the 
contest will be fast and furious in its procedure, and close 
as to its final result may be gathered from the general 
tone of the press; as one Catholic paper puts it: “We 
cannot afford to lose a single vote through lack of regis- 
tration.” 

The political forces are now definitely arrayed. On one 
side, under the Coalition banner, are grouped the Right, 
composed of the Catholic, the Anti-revolutionary and the 
Christian Historical parties. On the other side, under 
the flag of temporary Concentration, are marshalled the 
Left, made up of Old Liberals, Advanced Liberals (Frei- 
sinnige), Social Democratic Laborites and Socialists 
proper. It is Coalition versus Concentration, a Dreibund 
against a Vierbund.- Though universal suffrage has as 
yet not been adopted in Holland, the present franchise 
is rather extensive and quite liberal in its application. 
Its basic principle is the old adage transposed: No rep- 
resentation without taxation, The electoral body, a 
rather complicated arrangement, is made up of a variety 
of constituents. First there are those who pay the Gov- 
ernment tax; then those who pay a house rent, and 
finally the wage-earning electors. In order to be entitled 
to vote, the last named must have been employed by not 
more than two different firms, employers or bosses, from 
January 1st of the previous year till January 31st of 
election year, and they must have been earning at least 
$4.00 per week. Furthermore, depositors in savings 
banks with a sum of fifty gulden to their credit during 
twelve months preceding the election have the right of 
suffrage, as well as those who have successfully passed 
Government examinations for either civil and adminis- 
trative offices or for professional and trade requirements. 


The only distinction made between all of the foregoing - 


classes of electors is that while the Government tax- 
payers have their names per se enrolled on the electoral 
lists, the remaining classes of voters are required to reg- 
ister at a certain period prior to election. There is also 
a distinction made between those paying Government 
taxes and those paying municipal taxes only. Whereas 
the former are national electors per se, the latter may 
have the right to vote only in municipal elections, unless 
by virtue of any of the other requirements they are also 
entitled to the national franchise. The minimum sum 
fixed for conferring the right to vote on the score of the 


payment of house rent in many instances amounts to but 
one dollar per week. The age limit at present is twenty- 
five years, 

Thus it will be seen that the present electoral law is 
quite lrberally drawn, and that if not all, an overwhelm- 
ingly large part of the male adult population may be in- 
cluded in its application. If it draws the line at the tax- 
paying citizen it does so for the evident purpose of ex- 
cluding the idler, the tramp and the hobo as well as the 
criminal from the electoral body, and to emphasize the 
principle that none may claim a voice in the management 
of Government affairs who do not in some measure, 
either directly or indirectly, contribute towards its run- 
ning expenses—a very sound and practical proviso, the 
absence of which not unfrequently gives rise to many 
vexing and unsatisfactory conditions wherever universal 
and unlimited suffrage obtains. Views 


Religion in Education 


Education without religious training is sadly incom- 
plete. Such is the verdict of reason and experience. The 
latter presents an open book eloquent in testimony of 
the ills which follow an ungodly upbringing. The former 
convinces us that man has spiritual faculties which can 
be perfected to their fullest extent by religion alone. 

Moreover, viewed from a merely human standpoint, 
life is an inevitable failure. We war against enemies 
who eventually cast us into the grave, conquered. Illu- 
sions of victory may be many and strong to buoy us up 
till our allotted time is finished. Victory itself is im- 
possible. As well expect the bleating lamb to outrun the 
swift-footed wolf, as man to flee the relentless universal 
reaper in safety. There awaits us all the “one far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves,” death, 
defeat. In sober moments this conviction is uppermost 
in all men’s souls. Art and literature bespeak it pathet- 
ically and eloquently. Authors as far apart in education 
and temperament as the writer of the “Book of Wisdom,” 
Chrysostom, Turgenieff, Shakespeare, Shirley, Tenny- 
son and a thousand others, press it home upon us with 
the passionate conviction peculiar to a thought which 
arises from the human heart so spontaneously and irre- 
sistibly that it must be spoken in hot, eloquent words. 
Life on earth is broken, incomplete. Its complement lies 
beyond the clouds, in heaven. And it is our duty to 
attain thereto. This can be done only by religion. There 
should therefore be no doubt about the necessity and fit- 
ness of religious education. Our boys have a right to it. 
Parents and teachers are obliged to give it. 

How to do this is a question worthy of consideration. 
The problem, tangled by its very nature, is made doubly 
difficult by present-day circumstances. Radical democ- 
racy is the fashion of the hour. And that never yet 
made for faith and God, but only for unfaith and gods. 
Under its spell men are not content to see darkly. They 
must see clearly or not at all. They measure God by 
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themselves, not themselves by God. And so their god 
becomes identified with the will of man,—an imperfect, 
sinning thing groping towards a perfection which it will 
never reach. 

Consequently the teacher’s first task is to persuade his 
pupils that to see darkly is the lot of man on earth. 
Human vision, howsoever keen, cannot be the measure of 
the greatness of the Creator. The poor flickering light 
of the human intellect cannot illuminate the inscrutable 
abyss of God’s majesty. The plummet of the human 
heart is lost in sounding the depths of the love and good- 
ness of God. In the very nature of things, religion must 
contain an element of mystery. It were a sham else, a 
fraud, a lie. This must be brought home to boys. Then 
they must be inspired with a holy reverence and awe for 
the infinite, all-holy personal God in whom they live and 
move and are. 

Nothing is too small to be of consequence in this 
matter. Disregard of the small leads to contempt of the 
great. Irreverence in the church or at prayers betokens 
a diminishing respect for Him who is the Lord of 
church and prayers and all things else. The final out- 
come may be calamitous for the soul. Hence no effort 
should be spared to foster in the boy a spirit of intense 
respect for all that pertains to God. Church services and 
the teacher’s habitual attitude towards God should all 
impress the youth with the dignity and importance of 
religion. 

Though reverence for religion may be acquired with- 
out much knowledge of doctrine, yet it cannot survive for 
long under such a condition. For this and other reasons 
the question of proper instruction is of utmost import- 
ance. This instruction is of two kinds, informal and 
formal. The first named can be given at any time and 
in diverse ways. Occasions for it are always at hand. 
Private conversations, apt hints, pictures, biographies of 
holy, zealous laymen such as Ozanam and Moreno, all 
lend themselves to it easily and profitably. 

Formal instruction presents greater difficulties. Boys 
do not take kindly to catechism and sermons. Their atti- 
tude towards them is often that of passive resistance. 
Occasionally there is some justification for this disedi- 
fying condition. The dreariest remembrances of a school- 
boy’s career sometimes centre round the lesson in religion 
and the sermon. Likely as not, the former consists of a 
spiritless, monotonous repetition of questions and an- 
swers, while the former is often vague and impracticable. 
And yet the great justification of our schools is not Latin 
or Greek or history or mathematics, but religious train- 
ing. It is for this that Catholic fathers and mothers make 
yearly sacrifices which are simply stupendous. And it is 
this above all else which should call to the best that is in 
the teacher. His preparation for a lesson in religion 
should be diligent and minute; his instruction intelligent, 
lively, varied. Question and answer should play their 
part, but they are not everything. They must be vivified, 
made practical, brought into touch with life by story and 


illustration. They are dead things into which the teacher 
must inject a palpitating soul that will appeal to imagina- 
tion, intellect and will. Religion is also life. And life 
belongs to more than one faculty. The student who: 
leaves college with no religious training save that im- 
plied in a mere knowledge of doctrine is in a fair way 
to becoming a devil,—the more wicked because of his. 
knowledge. Yards of questions and answers will not 
save his soul. Something else is required,—an upright 
life. In that lies salvation. The boy must live the doc- 
trine from early youth. This demands an atmosphere fit 
to support and strengthen life. A dull page had by rote 
cannot accomplish such a condition. Monotony saps. 
vigor and life itself. There should then be variety of 
method in our teaching. Chart and picture and story 
appeal strongly to high-school boys, and are by no means. 
scorned by older students. These latter profit most of 
all by intelligent discussions conducted with as little in- 
terference as possible from the teacher. A topic, such 
as the infallibility of the Pope, can be assigned to a bright 
student for defence. Other members of the class should’ 
be appointed to search out and urge objections. This. 
privilege, however, should not be confined exclusively to: 
a selected few. All should be allowed and even urged to 
enter the lists. Such exercises, if not too frequent, have 
a wonderfully stimulating effect, and give to the lesson a 
value hard to acquire from any other source. Mature 
boys also take an interest in preparing essays on religious. 
topics to be read in the class-room before their fellows. 
Success will attend all these methods of instruction if the 
teacher is sympathetic and helpful, not cynical and fussy. 

Sermons to college boys offer particular difficulties. 
The choice of subjects, the manner of presentation, the 
lessons to be drawn, all present their own problems. It 
goes without- saying that preparation is required for 
success in this work. Boys do not expect eloquence in 
every man, but they do expect clearness of presentation: 
and dignity of style. Neither is possible without fore- 
thought. And this is often conspicuously absent. Many 
a time the text from Scripture is the only clear, incisive 
part of the sermon. The rest is “shoes and ships and’ 
sealing-wax and cabbages and kings.” Some men, too, 
preach their eccentricities. They forget the Eum oportet 
crescere, me autem minui. Their vainglory is too much 
for them. They project themselves into sacred scenes 
and places in a manner which gives occasion for merri- 
ment and remarks far from consoling and complimentary. 
Bad as is the vainglorious sermon, there is another still 
worse, the baseball or football sermon. No doubt points. 
can be scored by an occasional prudent use of apt illus- 
trations drawn from the campus. But to preach as if 
“Spalding’s Guide” were a text-book in homiletics is to: 
cheapen religion and degrade a sacred function. he: 
effect on the boys is the very opposite of that desired. 
Much as they love the field, they resent its encroachment 
on the sanctuary. They look for something higher: 
sermons that are short, clear, vigorous, practical, spiritual. 
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But when all has been said, it must be granted that 
sermons, lessons and discussions will be of little avail 
unless the boy is brought to live the doctrines taught. 
We are saddened at times by lapses of our pupils from 
their early practices. They reject the milk and honey 
of their Father’s house for the husks that swine do eat. 
They exchange the liberty of the sons of God for the 
bondage of sin. Why? Maybe because their growth 
in spirit was automatic rather than loving and sponta- 
neous. The gong sounded, and they went to Mass by 
force of rule or tradition. They bowed and genuflected 
and sang without thought of the significance of their 
acts. Their attendance on the sacraments was a function 
instead of an outgoing of the soul to God. Religion was 
more exterior than interior, more a thing of sense and 
tradition than of the soul. There was much of the wheel 
and cog about it, and little of life, In the end temptation 
came and stirred the soul deeper than religion. The re- 
sult is better conjectured than described. This can be 
prevented. Both teacher and confessor can play a part 
in averting it. The latter can do so by making each con- 
fession tell on the boy’s soul in the manner dictated by 
experience and theological training. The task of the 
former is a bit more difficult. His one hope of success 
lies in making religion part and parcel of the life of the 
boy’s soul. This is not easy. Boys live by the senses 
rather than by the spirit. Their religion is apt to be a 
thing of sense; the more so that Catholicism appeals so 
strongly to the lower faculties. Of course this appeal is 
just what it should be. For these faculties are creatures, 
and should be led captive to God. They are channels of 
knowledge, and should be used for that purpose. But 
that religion should proceed no further than eye and ear 
is monstrous. Architecture, painting, sculpture, vest- 
ments are symbols of a reality which should stir the spirit 
to its very depths. Lights, flowers, incense, music should 
make their ultimate appeal to the soul. Do they do so? 
Not always. The boy is not taught to look beyond the 
symbols. He becomes absorbed in them to the neglect 
of that which is symbolized. The Mass, the great gift of 
God to men,—the Mass, at once a sacrament and a. sac- 
rifice, a history and a pathetic drama with climax and 
anti-climax, is but a passing show, a brave pageant, with- 
out inner meaning. There are lights and vestments and 
chants and incense and bows and genuflections, all awe- 
some no doubt, but almost meaningless to the young soul. 
And so of other sublime offices of the ritual. There is 
no just appreciation of their significance, and hence no 
reaction strong enough to induce the formation of vigor- 
ous habits of virtue. The boy’s attitude is much like that 
attributed by Plato to those captives in a cave, who 
ascribed all that went on in the world above them to the 
shadows which flitted on the walls of their prison. 

Shadows and symbols are everything to the lads. They 
weave therefrom a web of romance and mystery, pleasing 
enough, perhaps, but wholly unfit to bridge the abyss of 
life. Bookishness, shallowness, formalism of instruc- 


tion is the cause of this. Too much is attempted, too little 
done with life and energy. Christ is not made to stand 
out in all and through all. He does not become a living 
reality. He is more mythical than real. He is obscured 
in word, and obscured very often in devotion. And so 
the young soul remains unconscious of the beauty and 
sublimity of His character, and never becomes attracted 
to Him with a real personal love. Herein is the secret of 
many spiritual difficulties of later life. The corrective is 
within the teacher’s power. Through the grace of God 
he must impart apt knowledge to the boys, generate 
ardent convictions in their minds, create passionate at- 
tachment to right in their souls, 

Then all will be well with the pupils. For everything 
will speak to them of God. Joy and sorrow, success and 
failure will be His messengers; men His image, books 
His mouthpiece, nature His robe. He will dwell in the 
silence of the forest, brood in majesty over the rolling 
sea, rule in the raging tempest, whisper in the gentle 
breeze,—God everywhere, in all and through all. Boys 
who appreciate this will never go far astray. They will 
realize with Ruskin that “to live is nothing unless to 
live be to know Him by whom we live.” And in the end 
they will repeat with conviction: 

Plurima quesivi, per singula queque cucurri, 

Nec quidquam inveni melius quam credere Christo, 

Re HeviernNevees a: 


Not Worth Talking About! 


“The ‘going over to Rome’ of the Benedictine Com- 
munity of Caldey Island is deprived of all importance 
and significance by the circumstances in which the step 
has been taken. So recently as July last, the Abbot as- 
sured the Bishop of Fond-du-Lac that the Community 
fully recognized that ‘it would be quite wrong for us to 
surrender our present position and to transfer our obedi- 
ence to the Roman Church.’ Six months later they find 
that the ‘Divine Will’ leads them ‘into the wider and fuller 
life of the Catholic and Roman Church.’ What had hap- 
pened in the meantime to produce this remarkable 
change of view? Nothing save that the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, whom they had voluntarily chosen as their Visitor, 
had refused to let them have their own way. They 
claimed to be a law unto themselves, and to remain in the 
Church of England on their own terms—which included 
acceptance of the modern Roman doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception and the retention of the Benediction 
service—and as soon as they found that even so sym- 
pathetic a Prelate as Dr. Gore insisted upon loyalty to 
the Church and canonical obedience to himself, they 
sulked and refused to play, like so many spoiled children. 
And that is all that need be said upon the subject.” 


This is from the London Guardian, which pretends not 
to care. If the Caldey community had come in last year 
it would have been blamed for precipitancy. If it takes 
time to consider and moves only when it realizes that 
there is no place in the Church of England for Catholic 
faith and practice, then it is sulky. Since the assurance 
given to the Bishop of Fond-du-Lac its circumstances 
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changed materially. The Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
fused, at least for a time, to allow two of its members to 
be ordained. The Bishop of Oxford, asked to become its 
visitor, laid down as conditions, indispensable and pre- 
liminary, but not necessarily exhaustive, the following: 
“The securing of the property of the Institution 
to the Church; the taking of the usual Oath by the 
priests of the Community; the Prayer-book Liturgy 
to be exclusively used in the chapel, and the regular 
daily recitation of Matins and Evensong; the elimi- 
nation from their Breviary and Missal of the Doc- 
trines of the Immaculate Conception and the Cor- 
poral. Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, as not 
being justified on any but Papal authority; and the 
discontinuance of the Exposition of the Blessed Sac- 
rament and Benediction.” 


Benedictines reciting Matins and Evensong from the 
Book of Common Prayer, forbidden to celebrate Mass 
and called upon to renounce Catholic doctrines, on the 
false plea that these are justified on only papal authority, 
would be such an anomaly that it would be easier to give 
up St. Benedict altogether than to submit to such de- 
mands. The choice, then, lay between abandoning his 
rule, which has been bound up with Western Christianity 
for thirteen centuries, or to stick to him in the only home 
of his Order. England cast out the monks and then re- 
nounced the Church: the monks cannot return to Eng- 
land except in that Church which they brought to it so 
many centuries ago. It took the Caldey community some 
time to learn the lesson which is so obvious to us. But 
this is no reason why Anglicans should be angry. It is 
rather. a proof that they tried honestly to be Anglican 


Benedictines. “I don’t care” is easily said; but it is evi- | 
| tower and the clergy house, repairs have been so well 


dent that the Guardian is greatly put out. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Religious Progress in Mandalay 


Mandalay, the capital of Upper Burma, has seen many 
changes these last years, changes for. the better and 
changes for the worse, writes Father Peal, S.J., in the 
Voice, giving an account of a flying visit to the Golden 
City of India. 

From a Catholic standpoint the most noticeable changes 
are the various Catholic institutions now in being. Ona 
recent flying visit to Theebaw’s capital, I was told that 
some twenty years ago the whole of Catholicity centred 
round the convent—everything Catholic was enclosed in 
the grounds now occupied by the convent—to-day one 
must go North, South, East and West to see the activity 
of our good missionaries, Fathers, Brothers and Sisters. 
In the convent still presides the revered Mother Marie, 
now thirty-eight years in Burma, who can vividly recall 


the anxious times during the last days before the British | 
entered Mandalay. The buildings have been consider- | 
| publican, Sefior Cossio, lately invited to an audience 


ably enlarged, and a neat chapel has been erected. 
Close to this European boarding school is another for 
orphan Burmese girls, also managed by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of the Apparition. The same good Nuns have 
a flourishing European school at Maymyo. St. Peter’s 
High School for boys, managed by the Brothers of the 
Christian schools, is likewise in a flourishing condition, 


numbering 685 pupils, of whom 165 are boarders. Rev. 
Father Paul, a Burman, is doing excellent work among 
his countrymen. He gave us a most cordial welcome 
and showed us his new church of St. Michael, quite re- 
cently completed and blessed. He has around him a con- 
gregation of 500 Burmese, and is really living in the 
midst of his people, honored by the esteem and con- 
fidence of his flock. The Tamil Catholics, mustering 750 
strong, have their own church .of St. Francis Xavier, 
under the zealous care of the Pro-Vicar, Very Rev. 
Father Hervy. : +o 

The Chinese are not neglected. Rev. Fathers Lafon 
and Allard see to their spiritual wants in St. Joseph’s 
chapel, and educate their children in the school close by. 
The work is carried on in the face of great difficulties, 
which are met with a cheerfulness quite contagious. In 
a corner of the Mission compound the Franciscan Sisters 
have recently started a small school for Chinese and 
Burmese girls. May God help them in their labor of 
love, and may He inspire some generous souls to come 
to their aid. The house now used is not only too small, 
but quite unfitted for their work. 

St. John’s Leper Asylum will stand a living memory to 
the heroic zeal of the late Rev. Father J. Wehinger, and 
the generosity of his numerous friends. This institution, 
sheltering over 200 inmates, is under the superintendence 
of Rev. Father Bouffanais, and his assistant, Rev. Father 
Faure, a passed master in Burmese. The Franciscan 
Sisters see to the wants of the poor lepers. Here is 
Christianity i deed. The most repulsive, loathsome vic- 
tims of this foulest of diseases, leprosy, are cared for 
with a love which only His love could inspire, Who said: 
“What you did to the least of mine you did to me.” I 
was grieved to hear of the serious damage done to some 
of the Mission buildings by earthquake in May last. Ex- 
cept the belvedere, formerly so ornamental and now half 
cut off, the main premises of the asylum show no more 
trace of the destructive shock. As for the cathedral 


conducted under the direct supervision of Bishop Foul- 
quier as to leave no sign of damage. The bells are now 
being rung as.full peal as ever. I was glad to hear from 


| his Lordship that the cost of repairs was not so heavy 


as was originally feared. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Religious Teaching in the Schools 


Maprip, March 12, 1913. 

Count Romanones is an opportunist. His first study 
day by day is to set his sail to the wind of public opinion. 
His latest move is to conciliate radical favors by a blow 
at religious education. This appears to have been sug- 
gested to him by what is called the Free Institute of 
Teaching, which has been in existence in Madrid for 
several years, and to which belong certain rationalistic 
professors of the University. Their purpose is gradually 
to infuse into the centres of education a spirit of Jlaicisa- 
tion and secularism. To this Institute belongs the Re-. 


with the King. It is not improbable that the cessation 
of obligatory teaching of catechism in the schools is a 
consequence ofthe audience. 

The anger caused amongst the Catholic masses by this 
first anti-religious step of Romanones is very great. All, 
no matter of what political views, have united in pre- 
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paring a menacing protest against this offensive and 
illegal measure. No Royal Decree can violate the Con- 
cordat, and nothing in this sense can legally be done by 
the Premier without the approval of Parliament. The 
Count puts forward the absurd plea that he is consulting 
the freedom of conscience of the child. The one idea 
which marks the line of religious demarcation in Spain 
is the idea of God. Our people are entirely and frankly 
Cathelic and Roman, or they are freethinkers; that is, 
practically atheists. TMere is scarcely any intermediate 
shade. We have no Jews. Protestants may be counted 
on the fingers of the hand. Here no sect makes any 
proselytes. According to the latest official statistics those 
who are not Catholics in Spain number only 30,386. Of 
these, 6,654 are Protestants of various sects. The 
rationalists and those who declared that they professed 
no religion were 22,820. Those who believe in anything 
belong to the Catholic Church; the others have their own 
schools—rationalist, lay, atheistic. Judge, then, of 
Romanones’ argument for taking away the obligation of 
teaching religion in the schools of the nation. It is the 
point of the wedge, the first breach leading to religious 
indifference. 

We shall have a very decided battle. The first signs 
are showing themselves in the attitude of the electors 
towards their representatives. In historic Valladolid, 
once the residence of Philip II, the organization of 
a national congress has enthusiastically begun in defence 
of catechetical teaching. Next June it will assemble all 
that is noblest and most apostolic amongst the teachers 
of Spain. 

The Congress of Valladolid, which will have both a 
theoretical and practical object, aims at summing up and 
coordinating catechetical experience and methods 
throughout Spain, emphasizing what is best and most 
opportune for the time in which we live, and indicating 
an efficient system of formation for catechists. Several 
years ago an illustrious Spanish prelate, worthy suc- 
cessor of the immortal Cisneros in the Primatial See of 
Toledo, Cardinal Monezcillo, formulated in Parliament 
a whole plan of national regulation: it consisted of two 
words—Bread and Catechism. NorgBerto ToRCAL. 


Vicissitudes of a pre-Reformation Church 


Recently the Archbishop of Utrecht, Holland, re- 


dedicated in the town of Harderwjk, on the Zuyderzee, 
a pre-Reformation church building, whose checkered 
career affords an interesting glimpse of the religious 
troubles of a past age. The ancient conventual church 
of St. Catherine’s, according to a Latin inscription over 
its main entrance, was completed in 1502. In conse- 
quence of the religious upheaval in the latter part of the 
century it passed into the hands of the town authorities 
in 1582. Since then the sacred edifice has served a variety 
of purposes. In turn it had been used as a barracks, 
then as a class room for a formerly existing Protestant 
theological school, next as_a Reformed church, and 
finally as a bakery for a local colonial recruiting station. 
The fact that the building at one time served as a 
Protestant theological school and church prompted a 
number of neighboring ministers to circulate a petition, 
strongly opposing the impending sale of the property to 
the Catholic authorities. 7 
Owing principally to the sober judgment displayed by 
. the Catholic body under very trying circumstances and 
to the sensible attitude of the town government, the op- 
position soon dwindled to nothing. The Catholics of the 


place were much in need of a larger church, having up 
to the present worshiped in a remodelled tobacco ware- 
house, but their financial resources did not permit them 
to erect an entirely new building. It then occurred to 
their leaders to purchase the former church building, and 
with the aid of a Government and Provincial subvention 
to restore it to its former shape and condition. In August, 
1911, the Catholic committee succeeded in completing the 
purchase for 2,500 gulden ($1,000). The use of the old 
church for a baker’s shop had more than any other 
desecration of the sacred place, contributed towards its 
complete dismantling. The nave had been occupied by 
two enormous bake ovens and an office, and another part 
had been used for storing fagots. The sanctuary had 
been converted into a dwelling, with a loft for storing 
grain, while the clerestory of the church had been 
utilized for lumber. The whole structure in the course 
of time had been so ill used that if anything were to be 
done to save its roof and main walls from going to 
destruction, it was high time to do so. 

The work of restoration was commenced at once, and 
it is truly marvellous how well the architects (among 
them the famous Catholic church builder, Mr. Joseph 
Cuypers) have succeeded in reconstructing on its original 
lines and in restoring it to all its pristine beauty and 
charm of proportion. In the sanctuary were found two 
ancient slabs, on one of which nothing appears but the 
well-worn outlines of a chalice, while on the other a still 
legible inscription records the death and burial of a 
Franciscan Father, in 1526. Right in front of the place 
where formerly stood the main altar (whose foundation, 
by the way, was found still in excellent condition) a 
three-tiered brick vault was discovered, holding the 
skeletons of as many corpses. That the church was 
simply rededicated instead of being consecrated, as origi- 
nally intended, was owing to the casual discovery of the 
old consecration marks in the sanctuary. 


Following a favorite and common practice of the early 
Protestants, the interior of the church also had been 
treated to a liberal coat of whitewash, as an effective 
means of obliterating every emblem of Catholicity and 
every indication of original ownership. Many priceless 
frescoes and mural paintings of medieval workmanship 
were thus hidden from sight in the old cathedrals of 
Holland, and are to-day awaiting the dawn of a more 
considerate age to undo in part, at least, the vandalism 
of the past. While the workmen were engaged in chip- 
ping off the whitewash in the old sanctuary there ap- 
peared by degrees traces of color on the walls. It soon 
was realized that these indicated the presence of a small 
tile, which was found to have been exquisitely moulded 
in with blue, green and red colors, with a white cross 
in the centre. Five such tiles were uncovered in the 
sanctuary, and four in the main body of the church. 
That the remaining ones were not found was owing to 
several chimney holes that had been knocked into the 
walls where the missing tiles were supposed to be located. 
The finding of these tiles proved definitely that originally 
the building had been consecrated, and, as the outer walls, 
together with the roof, were still intact, nothing further 
was required beyond a reconciliation of the church, which, 
on account of its ruthless desecration in the past, was 
sorely needed. The performance of this solemn cere- 
mony, as may be easily imagined, made a gala-day. for 
the Catholics of Harderwijk, who thus had restored to 
themselves a handsome and commodious church built by 
their Catholic forefathers four centuries ago, 

: BATAVUS. 
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Legislation to Improve the Race 


The Ohio General Assembly did what sensible men 
throughout the State predicted that body would do, when 
the members of the lower house rejected by a decisive 
majority the sterilization bill introduced during its pres- 
ent session. Ohio has come to be regarded as the centre 
of ultra-progressiveness in politics in the middle western 
section of the country, but the vote defeating the measure 
is a hopeful sign that legislators of that great Common- 
wealth mean to have right reason mark their efforts for 
a sweeping social reform. 

The sterilization fad in dealing with the control of the 
criminal element is a development of the peculiar tenets 
of modern eugenism that well illustrates the radical un- 
soundness of a system which proposes to improve the 
human race by legislation in which God’s law and the 
fundamental principles of morality are disregarded. We 
are glad to note that Catholic influence had much to do 
with the repudiation of the bill by the Assembly. In 
discussing the measure, Mr. James T. Carroll, editor of 
the Catholic Columbian of Ohio’s Capital City and a 
member of the lower house, scored effectively the mod- 
ern eugenists who leave all consideration of religion out 
of their materialistic teachings. 

The: Ohio State Journal in an editorial on March 14 
makes this complimentary reference to Mr. Carroll’s 
speech : 


“Mr. Carroll has struck the true idea in treating 
the great evils of the day by the application of the 
moral and spiritual law, whose violation is the cause 
of nearly all the troubles. In these days we forget 
the great laws that guarantee the wholesome life, 
and turn to temporary specifics to correct infringe- 
ments. We spend our money and our patience to 
doctor little distempers that might be avoided by 
the great, positive laws of health and good life.” 


The Journal adds this comment regarding the measure 
repudiated by the Assembly. In our efforts to improve 
the human race “we have to address ourselves to charac- 
ter and to those methods that make the true man and 
woman, and no legislature can do its duty without noting 
this distinction and acting upon it.” 


Graymoor Christian Charity and Peekskill Social 
Science 


“Inasmuch as ye do it unto these my least brethren ye 
do it unto me.’ This is the fundamental principle of 
Christian charity; and therefore the Society of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, reviving the tradition of the ages 
of faith, calls the homeless ones it shelters its Brothers 
Christopher. Christ-bearers, This does not please the 
authorities of the neighboring village of Peekskill, strong 
in Criminology, Sociology, Political Economy and other 
sciences which make up the wisdom of the modern world. 
They therefore closed their “Police Lodging House for 
Tramps’—at Graymoor a similar house is called St. 
Christopher’s Inn; and it is so dear to the Society that 
they have had a beautiful building designed for the pur- 
pose by one of our best architects, and they are only 
waiting for Our Lord to.send them a benefactor to erect 
It. ; 

Father Paul James Francis wrote to the President of 
the Village Board to remonstrate, and received a reply 
full of instruction. He was told that “it was conceded 
by all” that his Brothers Christopher were for the most 
part idlers who objected to an honest day’s work. “It — 
is conceded by all” is a very useful formula, not the less 
so because it always ignores those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, assuming that they and those that share their 
views do not exist. He was assured that had he had 
the experience of the Peekskill authorities he would 
agree that the closing of the “Police Lodging House for 
Tramps” was a measure of the highest wisdom. But 
Father Paul James Francis has been in the business for 
twenty-five years: we doubt whether anyone in Peekskill 
has had anything like his experience. 

Peekskill is only four miles from Graymoor. One 
might assume that the Brothers Christopher of the So- 
ciety of the Atonement are individually one and the same 
as the Tramps of Peekskill. But this is not necessary, 
as the President of the Peekskill Board admits it freely. 
This puts him at the mercy of Father Paul James 
Francis. The Father is merciful; but he proves to the 
President with facts and figures that what “is conceded 
by all” regarding the Brothers Christopher should rather 
be denied by every intelligent man. Moreover, he is no 
corrupter of the poor, but holds to the Apostolic dictum 
that eating and work go together. He has found his 
Brothers Christopher not only ready to work, but to do 
so out of all "proportion to the little his poor community 
is able to do for them, Christian charity has a super- 
natural power to unlock the heart and let out noble sen- 
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timents that have long been driven inward by scientific 
treatment. He shows, too, that, though the misfortunes 
of the Brothers Christopher too often come from drink, 
this does not free from the responsibility of caring for 
them those who draw from their infirmity often their 
individual wealth, always the benefit of the excise taxes 
with which intemperance fills the Government's coffers. 

But human frailty does not put the frail ones outside 
the bounds of Christian charity, which is determined 
solely by their present needs. This is the Gospel of 
Christ, and Peekskill is not the only place that needs to 
learn it. We cannot quote all Father Paul James Francis’ 
admirable letter; but we recommend our readers to get 
the February and March numbers of the Lamp, 10 cents 
each, from “The Lamp, Garrison, N. Y.,” and study the 
whole question. 


Remedy for Lynch Law 


Apropos of a brutal lynching that took place at Hous- 
ton, Mississippi, some time ago, the London Spectator 
urges tle adoption of effective measures for ending this 
national disgrace of ours. In a highly civilized country 
like the United States, that journal maintains, there is no 
excuse whatever for the continuance of lynch law. This 
evil is no longer an affair of the black belt merely, but 
“has spread within the last few years into some of the 
most respectable and soundly established States of the 
Union,” Pennsylvania, for example. 

_As,a remedy for the lynching evil the Spectator sug- 
gests that the citizens of the districts in which the crime 
is committed should be deprived of the franchise. “We 
would, if necessary, suspend the Constitution—proclaim 
a district in which a lynching had taken place as demon- 
strably unfit for popular government. The district should 
for a term of, say, twenty-one years be administered by 
Federal Commissioners and the inhabitants be deprived 
of the franchise, Federal, State and local.” Such a pen- 
alty would doubtless lessen, if imposed, the number of 
lynchings in some of our Southern States. The punish- 
ment would not be too severe. In England an entire 
constituency may be disfranchised just for electoral cor- 
ruption. For the much graver crime of lynching, there- 
fore, let the whole community in which the deed is done 
pay the penalty. 

But one might quote a passage of the Spectator of the 
same issue on another topic, in which the writer says: 
“Mr. Dooley once began an article, ‘If I were General 
Buller, Hennessey, which thank Heavens I’m not,’” and 
then proceeded to sketch a system of strategy for that 
commander. The writer of the article becomes another 
Dooley. “Suspending the Constitution” is not such an 
easy proceeding in the United States as the Spectator 
imagines, and the wise counsellor of what we should do 
“may thank Heaven” he is not commissioned to resort to 
that procedure. Meantime he might advise an easier 
method of putting down lynch law—the creation of a new 


public conscience. That human life is a sacred thing, that 
the State is the power to which God has entrusted the 
sword of justice, and that a frenzied mob, made up even 
of “the most highly respected men” ina community, who 
take the law into their own hands and brutally lynch a 
suspected criminal, is one of the greatest perils threaten- 
ing our civilization, and is our country’s deepest disgrace, 
—these are some of the truths that should be emphatically 
brought home to the Americans who live in those States 


where lynch law is held in honor and is frequently in- 
voked. 


New England’s Spiritual Awakening 


“It is sadly true that New England to-day does not 
produce enough ministers to man its churches or enough 
missionaries to tally with its splendid old-time record,” 
says the Congregationalist. ‘Too many barren churches, 
too many families with only one child or no child at all, 
can be found from Eastport, Me., to Long Island Sound. 
On the religious side as well as on the industrial, New 
England undoubtedly needs to be waked up.’”’ Of course 
the religious awakening to which the Congregationalist 
refers is that of Protestantism in the many variegated 
forms of it that have made New England famous. It is 
hard to see how there can be any religious awakening 
properly so called without the actual existence of Chris- 
tian faith. To be awakened it should at least be dormant. 
Christian faith, moreover, if it embrace not a belief in 
the divinity of Our Saviour and in the Fall and Redemp- 
tion is really a misnomer. From this point of view it 
would be nearer the truth to characterize the religious 
faith of the vast majority of non-Catholic New England 
as absolutely dead. To revive it would imply a miracle 
that would be more stupendous than the resurrection of 
Lazarus. The resurrection of Lazarus was the restora- 
tion to life of a single individual, whereas the revival of 
orthodox worship in New England would require the 
reanimation in a spiritual sense of as many as there are 
adherents of the nominally existent and virtually defunct 
denominations included in that territory. 

The condition of Protestantism in New England is 
typical of its condition throughout the country. Two 
days before he surrendered his high office President Taft 
addressed a congregation of his fellow Unitarians in 
Washington. That shrewd observer of men and things 
declared “the one trouble we suffer from—if it be a trou- 
ble—is that there are so many Unitarians in other 
Churches who do not sit in the pews of our Church. 
But that means,” he added, “that ultimately they are 
coming to us.” 

The steady and ever-increasing drift to Unitarianism 
is indeed one of the remarkable religious phenomena of 
the times. As far as Catholics are concerned there is 
no need of any awakening of religious faith in the mean- 
ing of the Congregationalist, Nowhere under heaven 
is faith in Christ’s divinity so vigorous as in New 
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England, nowhere belief in the Bible so unhesitatingly 
accepted, nowhere such respect shown for Church au- 
thority and such love and devotion for the Church’s min- 
istry. This is the normal condition of the Catholic 
Church wherever she is not done to death by her perse- 
cutors but is suffered to carry out the divine mission en- 
trusted to her. From the days of Matignon and Cheverus 
down to the present moment the Catholic Church has 
been wide awake in New England, and the numerous evi- 
dences of her sturdy spiritual life to-day stand out in 
marked contrast to the desolation and ruin of the super- 
natural visible in the wreck of creeds that are crumbling 
or have already crumbled into dust around her. 


The Manager of To-day 


Who is chiefly responsible, it is often asked, for the 
present condition of the American stage? “The ‘com- 
mercial’ manager,” is a shrewd observer’s answer. The 
leading managers of thirty years ago, we are told, were 
quite different in character, aims and ideals from the men 
now controlling our theatres. 


“The average American manager to-day,” runs 
the indictment, “is nothing but a money-grabbing 
tradesman, whose sole thought is the reaping of a 
golden harvest, and there is no dramatic ideal or 
code of ethics he will not sacrifice for the sake of 
the American dollar. What a contrast to the Ameri- 
‘can manager of a generation ago! There were com- 
mercial managers then—men who made their living 
by producing plays—men like Daly, Palmer and 
‘Wallack, but to them the stage was first of all an 
art, the business side was of minor importance. A 
reasonable profit on their investment of time and 
money was all they asked. Not so with your 
modern manager. A play must have unlimited draw- 
ing power, regardless of artistic considerations to 
appeal to the showman of to-day. The cheap, the 
vulgar, the meretricious play—if it succeeds in at- 
tracting the public, the managers let loose a flood 
of similar productions in the hope of duplicating the 
success of the first play. In the meantime, the 
dramatist with a good, clean play must perforce 
wait until the easily satisfied public tires of sala- 
ciousness. Fertility and originality of idea are not 
two of the assets of the American manager of 1913.” 


Severe as these strictures are, will any person who 
has been noting carefully of late years the deterioration 
of our stage deny that the censure is deserved? Not only 
is there a dearth of good plays but a corresponding want 
of capable actors. ‘The complaint is made that the men 
and women on the American stage who can interpret 
effectively the leading réles of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
‘and comedies are much fewer now than twenty-five years 
ago, while Edwin Booth and Mary Anderson left no suc- 
‘cessors at all. To remedy therefore the deplorable con- 
dition of our stage more managers are needed, it would 
seem, like the late Augustin Daly, who would bring an 
artist’s ideals and a Christian’s conscience to their work. 
If such a manager could then gather around him a com- 


pany of good actors animated by a spirit similar to his 
we should doubtless have presented once more plays 
which thoughtful men would care to see and clean-minded 
women could enjoy. 


A Lay Sermon 


It is a rare thing to find a metropolitan newspaper seize 
upon a story coming to it in the daily grist it grinds to 
use the incident the story tells in order to preacn a sermon 
reminiscent of the Wise Man’s “Vanitas vanitatum.” The 
New York Sun, of March 22, does this rare thing: and 
does it well. Recording the death on that day of Frank 
S. Black, ex-Governor of New York, ex-member of the 
national House of Representatives, long a Republican 
power and a leader in the thick of the fight, successful in 
most distinguished sense at the bar, the Sw reminds us 
that Mr. Black retired from active business life on March 
8 last, when he had attained his sixtieth birthday. It 
adds: “Almost on that very day, after he had turned 
over his law practice, bade good-by to his associates, 
closed down his desk for the last time, he was stricken 
with the illness which has just ended his life.” Then 
follows a paragraph full of the meat of Solomon’s mes- 
sage to men: 

“Fate has played few more ironical jests with any 
man. It knew all the time that the tall, slender, 
keen eyed, strong jawed man had but one ambition 
in his later years, and that was to retire to the little 
farm at Freedom, N. H., when he had acquired 
more than $500,000 by years of toilsome days and 
nights in courts and over briefs. It allowed him to 
go through these years with hardly a threat of the 
lot in store for him. It stood by as the fortune had 
come in, retainer at a time. It had watched the 
purchase of the farm at Freedom, and then it had 
listened as he had spun his dreams to. his friends of 
what was to be done there as middle age merged 
into old age, free from care and worry, out in the 
air, close to the land where he had spent his boy- 
hood, far from the stress of the city—then it struck, 
and the dreams were over.” 


“The dreams were over’—what a commentary upon 
the drudgery to which men give themselves here, what a 
warning to toil for the better things since “the night 
cometh, when no man may work”! 


Factory Investigation 


Relentless publicity is one of the most important means 
of correcting abuses in the industrial world. Investiga- 
tion when fairly and sanely conducted should, for this 
reason, be welcomed by all classes, It is important, how- 
ever, that favorable conditions be recorded as well as 
violations of proper sanitation and undue depression of 
wages. 

Special interest attaches to the report recently pub- 
lished by the New York Committee on Safety, an organ- 
ization founded shortly after the Triangle fire, March 25, 
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1911, in which 145 employees, chiefly women and girls, 
lost their lives. Fire conditions in 2,365 factories were 
investigated by this committee and the conclusion arrived 
at is that, “while a beginning has been made in securing 
safety for factory workers, conditions in New York fac- 
tries are for the most part such as would make possible 
the recurrence of the Triangle tragedy.” Overcrowding, 
unsafe stairways and exits, useless or obstructed fire 
escapes are reported to be of very common occurrence. 
In a vast proportion of the buildings piles of rubbish, 
paper and inflammable material were allowed to accu- 
mulate, amid which smoking was often freely permitted, 


and all precautions for extinguishing a possible conflagra- 


tion were noticeable by their absence. These conditions 
certainly are deplorable. While conservation of forests, 
fishes and singing birds may be desirable, conservation 
of human lives is of far greater moment. 

The principal fruits of this committee have hitherto 
been the establishment of a bureau of fire prevention and 
the creation of the New York State Factory Investigation 
Committee, The latter is the first of its kind founded in 
our country, since all previous investigations were of a 
specialized nature. Its object is a complete investigation 

-into the “existing conditions under which manufacture is 
carried on as to matters affecting the health and safety 
of operatives, to the end that such remedial legislation be 
enacted as will eliminate peril to the life and health of 
operatives.” ; 

The magnitude of such an investigation may be judged 
from the fact that there are in New York State, accord- 
ing to statistics, 45,000 industrial establishments, or one- 
fifth of the entire number given for the United States, 

_while upward of one million employees are actually en- 
gaged in these buildings, or one-sixth of our manufac- 
turing population. It is not surprising, therefore, that an 
adequate inspection has hitherto been impossible. Fre- 
quently likewise an official visit was expected and all 
suitable preparations had been made, or the attendance 
of the employer upon the commissioner rendered free 
interrogation imprudent. 

While much good has hitherto resulted from. both 
government and volunteer investigation, and many of the 
hidden sores of society have been exposed and_ their 
cure rendered possible, the danger of exaggeration must 
always be carefully guarded against. Unessential and 
novel details are often too strongly insisted upon when 
existing precautions are sufficient. An unforeseen acci- 
dent may often precipitate rash and ill-advised legislation, 
from which certain manufacturers of new safety-devices 
may be the principal gainers, as they will be the most 
active lobbyists to urge their acceptance. Only civic in- 
tegrity and sane judgment can overcome these objections. 
Every honest investigation, on the other hand, presenting 
impartially the evil and the good of existing industrial 
conditions and wage regulations, must be a blessing to 
the country. The first and essential postulate for reform 
is to know where reform is needed. 


LITERATURE 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience. By Witt1am 
Ernest Hocxinc, Ph. D. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3.00 net. Postage 28 cents. 

An item went the rounds of the press lately telling how Dr. 
McEwen of the University of California has just discovered that 
the geographies are all wrong, that the Japan current does not 
flow along the California coast, that a cold current does, that the 
attribution of the California climate to the former is an error. 
For the sake of the University of California and its professor, 
we hope sincerely that neither is responsible for the publication 
of this as the result of well paid research. No well informed 
person on the Pacific coast has ever imagined that current to be 
anywhere in the neighborhood south of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. Every sea captain going north to Kodiak or Cordova 
knows exactly where he will strike it; and not only do the 
ship masters know the cold current from Vancouver Island 
southward, but every bather knows it as well, shunning the 
beaches exposed to the full sweep of the ocean and seeking 
sheltered bays where the water may be held for a time and 
warmed.. So there is little bathing on the ocean beach at San 
Francisco; the bathers flock to Monterey Bay and the receding 
shore line south of Point Concepcion. We knew of the cold 
current in the early sixties. Living in Victoria, British Columbia, 
we would swim for no short time in the tepid waters of the 
Arm. Victoria Harbor, Cadboro’ Bay, Saanich Inlet were 
acceptable too. But in the exposed water off Beacon Hill bath- 
ing consisted of a series of ins and outs and basking on the warm 
rocks for long intervals between the plunges. Moreover the 
geographies in general do not tell of the Japan current off Cali- 
fornia. Many maps show it quite correctly disappearing towards 
the west, after having washed the South Eastern Alaskan coast 
and made of Sitka an island paradise for neurotics. The news 
item went on to tell, quoting Dr. McEwen, how the Arctic 
current cools the climate of California. It cools San Francisco 
and every coast point that admits the sea fog to which it con- 
denses the moisture in the air that blows across it; but most of 
California is protected against that fog by the Coast Range, ‘and 
if the climate can be called cool, this quality is to be sought 
rather in the rapid radiation of heat into the cloudless sky, of 
which every one is aware who has spent a summer night at the 
mouth of one of the canyons and felt in the early morning hours 
the tremendous torrent of cold air that has rolled down the 
mountain sides and is now flowing through the canyon into the 
plain below. 

But what has this to do with Dr. Hocking’s book? Though 
we trust that Dr. McEwen has been misrepresented, we must 
remark that he seems to be a biologist by profession and there 
is no reason why he should make excursions into the fields of 
oceanography and climatology. But too many university pro- 
fessors seek reputation by writing learnedly, to all appearances, 
on subjects of which they know very little. Why they do so is a 
problem; for there are so many things which they know very 
well and on which they could write instructively and interest- 
ingly. 

Into that category Dr. Hocking seems to have put himself. 
One must either accttse him of turning his back deliberately on 
all that God and religion have ever meant to the world, in order 
to spin fanciful theories of his own, perhaps to show his powers 
of analysis—which, by the way, are by no means remarkable; or 
else that he is singularly ignorant about the one and the other, 
both in history and in personal experiance. Dr. Hocking might 
go back through all the centuries of man’s existence, and not 
find one to agree with him that religion is the “crude integral 
of the arts,” the “residual inspiration of human life,’ with regard, 
of course, to those arts, and that its “pragmatic” place in the 
history of mankind and culture is that it is the “mother of the 
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arts,’ from which it is distinguished by the facts of its perpetual 
“parentage” and of their perpetual dependence. Dr. Hocking 
will grant this, perhaps, and reply'that, had the wise men of the 
older world been privileged to read his pages, they would have 
embraced his views. If so, we can only wonder. 

Dr. Hocking’s style is very obscure. The opening lines of his 
first chapter suggest the famous first paragraph of Macaulay’s 
History of England. But what a difference between the two 
authors. Wrong as Macaulay was in his notions, he knew 
exactly what he was going to say, and he took care, with crystal 
clearness of expression, that his readers should have the key to 
it. Not so Dr. Hocking. He may say that his terminology is 
perfectly intelligible to the initiated pragmatist. But he is not 
writing for the initiated only, but for educated persons at large, 
whose notions of the meaning of “experience,” “belief,” “faith,” 
“feeling,” “instinct,” “will? “productiveness,” and soon, at 
least as clear as his own, differ from them essentially. Hence 
he ought to have defined his terms. But like so many modern 
philosophers he keeps clear of definitions, and is content with 
approximations “vague figures,” “crude” expressions and the like, 
which is not philosophical. In speaking of personal religion he 
gives, “anticipated attainment’ as its “precursory definition,” 
warning us that such definitions do not solve problems, but 
rather open them. Quite so, and the problem that meets us here 
is how Dr. Hocking would define hope, and how he would dis- 
tinguish it from personal religion. : 

As Dr. Hocking is a doctor of philosophy in the strictest sense, 
we should like to think well of his logic. Here is a specimen: 
“Each art—poetry, thought, social service—has its type of 
inspiration on which its devotee depends; each has its way of 
saving men from sensuality and selfishness; in each of them this 
solution is by way of self-sacrifice and devotion; and each of 
them is an imperishable cause, greater than individual aims, in- 
visible and calling for a launch of faith—yet for the same reason 
more permanent than visible things, a genuine super-natural 
order, capable of conferring immortality upon the good and faith- 
ful servant. If there is anything in an identity of predicates the 
identification of subjects seems irresistible. Religion is one with 
the arts.” We have no time to dwell on the confusion of ideas 
here, on the assumption that the predicates are identical arising 
from the fact that Dr. Hocking seems incurably addicted to 
using terms in their generic, not to say analogous, sense, rather 
than in their specific sense. We shall simply remark that there 
is a great deal in “identity of predicates,” particularly an inevit- 
able snare for one who will not pause to examine their extension. 
Circle A has its centre at X, so have circle B, circle C, circle D. 
Therefore circles A, B, C, D are identical. What does Dr. 
Hocking think of the argument? When he discovers its flaw, 
he will be on the way to see the absurdity of his argument for 
the identity of the arts and religion. 

When we say that Dr. Hocking sees no difference between 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Christianity as religions and 
that he puts together as mystics Jacob, St. Bruno, Luther, St. 
Teresa, Madame Guyon, St. Bernard, St. Ignatius, Wesley, St. 
Catherine of Siena, Eckhardt, Tauler, Blessed Henry Suso, 
Molinos, Fénelon and the Yogis merely because they come under 
his definition—examples again of his preference of the generic 
to the specific—one can judge how far his book deserves to be 
called philosophic, and what a grievous offence it is against the 
one true God and His revealed religion. H.-W. 


The Invaders. By Frances Newron Symmes ALLEN. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.30. 

The descendants of New England’s early settlers have now 
become in many instances so shiftless and so few, while the 
“foreign invaders” of the Puritans’ abandoned farms and 
childless homes are so thrifty and so numerous that condi- 


tions have been created that should be rich in material for 


the novelist. Of this situation the author of “The Invaders” 
has made use. The Welling, Ladd and Hollins families are 
well portrayed for she understands her own people; but the 
Joyces and Wieniaskis are not so faithfully done. Patrick 
Joyce, we are told, is a graduate of Dublin University, and 
his sister Bride is convent bred but they do not talk much 
like educated persons. For instance, they are “after” doing 
so many things that the reader wonders what in the world 
they are after after all. The periodic sentence too is unduly 
frequent in their conversation. The Ladds’ racial antipathy 
for the Irish however is cleverly indicated and in Miss Hol- 
lins’ interview with Father Zujewski her Protestant habit of 
mind is amusingly shown. The story ends with marriages 
in prospect, between Olivia Ladd and Patrick Joyce and 
between Prunella Loomis and Stefan Posadowski. Though 
both grooms are represented as devout Catholics they seem 
to make no difficulty about taking a wife not of their faith. 
But had there been another chapter perhaps Father Zujewski 
would be converting the Protestant brides. Notwithstanding 
these inconsistencies “The Invaders” is a thoughtful and 
amusing story. 


The American Child. By Etizaseta McCracken. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.25 net. 

The American child presented approvingly in this book is care- 
fully coddled, petted, extravagantly dressed, surrounded with 
everything pleasant, segregated from whatever might distress. 
or depress or even annoy, and respectfully consulted and 
anxiously obeyed by its parents. The saddest part of it is that 
no religious instruction is imparted or permitted, except what 
the child might gather through chance readings from poems or 
story books or associations with other children. The parents. 
apparently have not the slightest suspicion of any obligation on 
their part to teach the poor little creature its duties even to the 
Creator. Naturally one asks, what kind of men and women will 
these American children make who have been taught from baby- 
hood to follow their own whims and fancies in everything, to do 
only what is pleasant, to ignore the right of any one to repress, 
or abridge, or suppress their ease, or comfort, or pleasure? We 
shall have a fine band of anarchists in the future furnished by” 
what is fatuously called the better classes. 


New Grange, and Other Incised Tumuli in Ireland. By 
Grorce Correy, M. R. I. A. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 

This is a book of the utmost archeological, and in a certain 
sense, of high historical value. The Keeper of Irish antiqui- 
ties of the National Museum, Dublin, has been investigating 
with skilled and patient labor for over twenty years the great 
prehistoric sepulchral tumuli of Ireland, particularly those 
of New Grange, Dowth and Knowth on the Boyne near 
Drogheda, the most remarkable of all. The great size of the 
buildings and the gigantic stones used in their construction 
assign them to what archeologists for want of a more definite 
name call the Megalithic. peoples, and the elaborate spiral, 
concentric, lozenge and cup-shaped ornaments with which 
they are profusely incised, demonstrate their cousinship with 
similar remains from the Bronze Age of Scandinavia, and 
thence with the shaft and sepulchral ornaments of Mycenae 
and Crete. They probably go back to 1,000 or 500 Mi rGe 
The most ancient Irish Mss. state that New Grange (Brugh 
na Boinne) was the burial place of the Tuatha da Danann 
chiefs, and the other megalithic mounds were the sepulchres. 
princes and nobles of other lines. Dr. Coffey’s laborious 
study of the mounds, stones and ornaments, with 95 admir- 
able illustrations, would tend to show that the age-long 
genealogies and dynasties of bardic traditional history were 
not so fabulous as less careful writers, who lacked his re- 
search and equipment, have affected to believe. Unlike 
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some rhapsodists of the symbolistic school he never extends 
his conclusions beyond the warrant of his premises, nor like 
a few Neo-celtic pagan enthusiasts, does he see a mythology 
of gods’and goddesses rising from every mound. In this he 
wisely adopts the caution of Colonel Mallery of the Smith- 
sonian Institution: “To start with a theory, or even an 
hypothesis, that the rock-writings are all symbolic, and may 
be interpreted by the imagination of the observer, or by 
transiation either from or into known symbols of a similar 
form found in other regions, were a limitless delusion.” Dr. 
Coffey’s work is a model of its kind, and in every way a 
credit to Irish antiquarian scholarship. M. K. 


In God’s Nursery. By C. C. Martinpate, S.J. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $1.25 net. 

Into this little volume Father Martindale has gathered 
eight sketches that first appeared in the Month. Five of 
these deal with the ancient world in a manner that recalls 
Walter Pater not only in their material style, but also in 
their formal reticences. Two are purely modern, and in 
them the babies Iddesleigh and Jack are drawn with some- 
thing of the Kipling touch, and one, though its scene is in 
the Egypt of today, reaches backward in its motive to St. 
John the Baptist. 

That all are excellent from an exclusively literary point of 


view, Father Martindale’s name is a sufficient guarantee. 


What their drift is, especially that of those of the first class, 
why the book is called “In God’s Nursery,” and why the 
text of Zacharias: “And the streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing im the streets thereof,” is prefixed 
to it, we do not quite see. They certainly have a drift, and 
there must be a reason for the title and the text; but the re- 
ticences to which we allude, make all obscure. Were the 
book the work of Pater we would venture to solve these 
questions: we would not dare to give stich a solution to the 
work of Father Martindale. 


La Salette. Par L. R. P. Lours Cartier, Missionaire de La 
Salette. Tournai, Belgium: Missionaires de La Salette. 

This book rehearses the story of the apparition of Our Lady 
in a district of the Alps fifty years ago. The whole world in 
those days was interested in the great event, but the author 
complains in his avant propos that the name of the shrine is 
now almost forgotten. The purpose of the present work is to bring 
it back again to men’s minds. Unfortunately it happened that 
the two witnesses of the apparition were the most unlikely 
recipients of such a favor that could be imagined. They were 
coarse, ignorant peasant children, a boy and a girl named 
Maximin and Mélanie. Indeed their character threw discredit 
on their story and probably helped the eclipse which La Salette 
has suffered since then. The present volume contains a letter 
from Cardinal Billiot who declares his belief in the apparition 
and his conviction that Maximin was not only unjustly treated 
but caluminated. The Bishop of Soissons also writes in the 
same sefise, and says that the Curé d’ Ars who at first disbelieved 
in the apparition untimately changed his mind. The main pur- 
pose of the book is to have this reversal of judgment known to 
the world at large and to record the miracles that have occurred 


at La Salette. 


Kurze und packende Beispiele zum Einheitskatechismus. 
Von JosepH HANSS, PFARRER. New York: Frederich Pustet 
& Co. 75 cents. 

Every catechist understands the value of a large fund of ex- 
cellent anecdotes upon which he can draw at pleasure on all 
occasions. Among the many books of this nature which are 
already gathered together in every well-equipped catechetical 
library, the present work will by no means be superfluous. It 


contains an abundance of material for apt illustrations, gathered 
from newspapers, journals, histories and ascetical writings, from 
the little volumes of Wetzel and from larger books of reference, 
as well as from a variety of similar collections of anecdotes 
which are not all to be found in any individual library. In each 
section the questions and answers of the Catechism precede the 
illustrations. Since among a multiplicity of examples only one 
or other may appeal to the catechist or to his pupils, it is well 
to be abundantly supplied with works of this nature. The present 
compact volume of almost three hundred pages is sold at a very 
reasonable price, and is therefore accessible to all. While story- 
telling can readily degenerate into an abuse, an apt illustration 
is always one of the most natural means both of explaining a 
truth and of impressing it for a life time upon the minds of the 
hearers. eerie 


Archivium Hibernicum, or Irish Historical Records. Vol. 
I. Published by the Catholic Record Society of Ireland, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth (Ireland). 

Two years ago a small committee of clergy and laymen 
resolved to found a Catholic Record Society for the collection 
and publication of documents bearing on Irish Ecclesiastical. 
history. The project was placed before the Irish hierarchy in 
June 1912, and the bishops not only gave it their unqualified 
approval but generously subsidised it. Accordingly “The Catholic 
Record Society of Ireland” was formally launched under the 
patronage of Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, with 
Archbishop Healy as President, and several distinguished vice- 
presidents—Rev. Dr. James MacCaffrey of Maynooth College 
being appointed secretary and editor. It was agreed that the 
Journal of the Society should be published annually in the month 
of December, and that the yearly subscription should be ten 
shillings, or a sum of £10 for life membership. 

We now have before us the first volume of this much needed 
society, and the contents are fairly well indicated by the title: 
“Archivium Hibernicum.” It is the barest justice to say that 
this portly volume of 380 pages is a credit to the committee, 
and it gives promise of what may be expected from succeeding 
volumes of the series. Hundreds, nay, thousands, of unpub- 
lished documents relating to the Irish Church are awaiting pub- 
lication, and it will be a distinct advantage to have them made 
accessible. Of course a great deal depends on the financial sup- 
port to the movement, but the present membership of close on 
500 will enable the Society to be carried on for some years, and 
it is to be hoped that the number of members will be annually 
increased so as to secure if possible two volumes a year. 

Space will not permit us to enter on a detailed acount of the 
thirteen valuable articles in the present volume, but the names 
of the contributors are a sufficient guarantee of their scholarly 
quality, namely, Bishop Donnelly, Father Reginald Walsh,O.P., 
Rev. John McErlean, S.J., Canon Carrigan, Rev. F. Boyle, C.M., 
Rev. A. Coleman, O.P., Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood, and others. 
Certainly, the editor, Rev. Dr. MacCaffrey is to be congratulated 
on having secured such an able staff, one and all working 
gratuitously for the Society, and a large measure of success may 
be safely anticipated for the future issues of “Archivium 
Hibernicum.” The printing has been admirably done by M. H. 
Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin. ERIGENA. 


Our Lady in the Liturgy. Considerations on Certain Feasts 
of the Mother of God. By Dom MicHaer Barrett, O.S.B. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $1.10. 

This book is made up of a series of papers the author has 
been contributing for some time to the Ave Maria, In an intro- 
duction the divisions of the Mass and Office are explained and 
then follow seventeen chapters on Our Lady’s chief festivals. 
Father Barrett gives the translation of liturgical prayers, anti- 
phons, etc., comments on their appropriateness and meaning, 
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supplies the historical setting of each feast, and calls the reader’s 
attention to the occurrence in the Old Testament that prefigured 
the mystery in the New. Judith for instance is the type of Mary, 
Queen of the Most Holy Rosary; Esther, of Mary, Help of 
Christians, and the coming of God’s Ark to Obed-Edom’s 
dwelling is a type of Our Lady’s Visitation. Father Barrett’s 
book should show Mary’s clients what powerful aids to devotion 
they have in the missal and breviary. 

The Ordinary of the Mass, the Food of Prayer. A series 
of Meditations and Prayers. By the Right Rev. J. O. Smiru, 
O. S. B., Abbot of Ampleforth. New York: Benziger Bros. 

Any work that will make Catholics realize keenly the daily 
marvel of Holy Mass and value properly the power and 
beauty of the sacred liturgy, deserves a cordial welcome. 
This volume of meditations by Abbot Smith is such a work. 
From the words of the Ordinary of the Mass he has de- 
veloped more than a hundred solid meditations which priests 
and nuns will find full of practical matter for mental prayer 
and which will indicate to the laity what spiritual riches can 
be gathered from the liturgical language of the Church. The 
following quotation from the meditation on Munda cor 
meum, the prayer the priest says just before the Gospel 
shows Abbot Smith’s way of applying the Ordinary of the 
Mass to the needs of the soul. 

“Here Thy priest begs of Thee two cleansings—the one 
within, the other without; the first of the heart, the second 
of the lips. The cleansing of the lips follows upon and gains 
its value from the cleansing of the heart. My heart, Lord, 
is my will, and the cleansing of my will is without doubt, the 
cleansing of my desires. How then are the desires of my 
will to be cleansed? The only object of desire which is certainly 
clean is Thy own Divine self. Any desire which will prevent 
my will from fixing itself on Thee is a desire which leads to 
defilement. Whatever else I desire, unless I desire it in Thee 
and for Thee is capable of defiling my will. I beg Thee then, 
dear Lord, that Thou wouldst enable me so to regulate the 
desires of my heart that my will may turn away instinctively 
from anything which may defile it. A stream may be made 
clean either by keeping all defilement from its source, or by 
the slow process of elimination later on. Oh, Lord, both 
will be necessary for me.” 


The Practical Catechist. From the German of Rev. JAMES 
Nest. St: Louis: B: Herder. $175. 

The late Father Meschler, S:J.. of happy memory, tells 
us that “a good catechist should possess not only a clear, 
‘firm, solid knowledge of the truths of faith but also the 
language of children and a warm, enthusiastic heart in order 
to disclose the whole depth and beauty of the inexhaustible 
wealth of comfort of religion and its applicability to practical 
life.” 
a marked success. He teaches not merely as a genuine 
priest, correctly and solidly, but he also speaks the language 
of children in its wonderful transparency and graceful nat- 
uralness. We may, perhaps. prefer a different method, but it 
will be very difficult to find another book of equal merit. 
Children will not sleep during his instructions or hardly be 
tired or distracted.” Any author ought to be satisfied with 
the endorsement of his book by such an authority. 


Immanence. Essai critique sur la doctrine de M. Maurice 
Blondel. By JosepH pe Tonguéprec. Paris: Beauchesne. 

Blondel’s works are hard to procure at present, and for 
those who are interested in knowing anything about the 
famous congeries of errors that overwhelmed and destroyed 
so many victims this essay will be serviceable, as it repro- 
duces the texts of Blondel at great length and carefully 


In his judgment the author of the present book “had 


scrutinizes and discusses them. The essay is what the 
French call documenté, the author thus being able to sub- 
stantiate his accusations. His profound study of Blondel’s- 
vagaries has moreover helped him to discover the thread 
by which we can travel through the labyrinth of its obscurities. 
without getting lost. A thread was necessary for obscurity 
is the characteristic of Blondel’s writings. The writer pa- 
tiently examines its errors in detail without forcing their 
meaning, and where severity in the verdict results it is 
found to be richly deserved. The ulterior intent of both the 
theology and philosophy of the book is of primary im- 
portance, for the veiled statements of the Moderuist school 
was a deliberate trick for the purpose of insinuating error. 


“Stephen March’s Way” of wooing a maiden is interestingly 
told in a novel with the above title by H. H: Knibbs. The 
scene is laid in the neighborhood of a Northwestern lumber 
camp, and the chief characters are a young deputy sheriff 
and the daughter of the man he must arrest for homicide. . 
The book opens with an account of a brutal fight which is 
not pleasant reading, and Arlis, the forest heroine, it would 
have been wise of the author to provide with a girl com- - 
panion. Mr. Knibbs seems familiar, however, with his lo- 
cality; he knows how to keep the men of the novel ‘acting 
consistently, and develops the story well. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.25. " 


Mr. John McNaught, an editorial writer of the New York 
World, thinks that it is the idle woman of our times that has 
given its present character to our daily press. “I have con- 
cluded” he said in a recent speech, “that what is wrong is the 
change in the way of life of our wives at home. They used to 
be busy in their houses. Now they live in flats, and the husband 
eats downtown at luncheon time. The wife finishes her house- 
hold work at 10 A. M., and has six hours to spare before begin- 
ning dinner. These are hours of idleness. She spends them in de- 
partment stores, for instance. And the proprietor of a news- 
paper knows that the paper which gets the idle woman’s eye is 
the paper which gets the department store advertisement. So 
instead of being published for men, as they used to be, the news- 
papers are filled with frivol for the women, and idle women at 
that. -This kind of journalism has lasted with us for 
about twenty years. I think. there will be a change, for twenty 
years is about as long as anything lasts in New York. I think 
that our papers will become more like the Paris papers, each one 
trying to cover some one field exhaustively and comprehensively.. 
If we change in this direction we shall have smaller newspapers, 
but each reader by selecting his favorite, will be able to find 
out all about the fields in which his interests lie.” 


“A new and exact translation” by L. M. F. G. of “The Solilo- 
quies of St. Augustine” which Herder is offering for sixty cents. 
as “a manual of contemplative prayer” is an attractive book. This. 
can scarcely be said however of “The Missal” that the same 
house has just published. Their laudable purpose no doubt was. 
to furnish the laity with a missal that while complete would 
be no bigger than an ordinary prayer book. But the pages of 
this volume are too crowded and the paper too thin. Compact 
however, it certainly is. The price is $1.50. Herder also has 
out a “Trilogy to the Sacred Heart,” a translation of three ser- 
mons by Rev. A. Gonon, Chaplain of the Shrine at Paray-le- 
Monial. Price twenty cents. 


An English physician named Creighton has found time, with- 
out neglecting let us hope his patients, to give the world a 
new book called““An Allegory of King Lear” which he actually 
expects the reader to take seriously. “The tragedy of Lear and 
his daughters,” the doctor explains, “is an allegory of the Reform- 
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ation in its peculiarly English form, or of the breach with Rome 
as it was brought about by Henry VIII.’s assumption of the 
supremacy in the Church. . I shall show that Burgundy 
is Erasmus; that the Earl of Kent in his proper person is Sir 
Thomas More, and in his disguise the poet Earl of Surrey; 
that Oswald, the steward of Goneril’s household, is Cardinal 
Wolsey and that Lear’s Fool is the satiric poet John Skelton, 
who had been tutor to Henry VIII.” 


Naturally the birth and growth of a religious vocation is a 
favorite theme of the Catholic novelist, for the history of a 
divine call to the cloister often shares even in real life the 
character of a high romance. In “A Hundredfold,’ a new 
Benziger publication by the author of “From a Garden 
Jungle,” she tells us how Honora a convert, an art student 
and an heiress, “makes the Exercises” and then finds so 
worthless all the world can offer, compared with the privi- 
lege of dedicating herself wholly to the service of God, that 
she hastens to become a nun. The heroine of the story acts 
like a real woman but its plot is rather thin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
A Hundredfold, 75 cents; A Pilgrim from Ireland. By Rev. Maurus 
Carnot, O:S.B2; Tales and Legends of the Middle Ages. From the 
Spanish of F. de P. Capella. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
The Practical Catechist. From the German of Rev. James Nist, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York: 
The American Child. By Elizabeth McCracken; The Invaders. By 
Frances N. Allen, $1.80; Youth and Life. By Randolph S. Bourne, 
$1.50. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Holy Communion. . By Mgr. De Gibergues, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Confessions of a Convert. By Robert H. Benson, 
University of California Press, Berkeley: 
The Metaphysics of Historical Knowledge. 
John Murphy Co., Baltimore: 
Out of the Shadows into Light. 
net. 


$1.75. 


75 cents. 

$1.20. 
By Dewitt H. Parker. 
By Charles J. Callan, O.P. 


50 cents 


French Publication: 


Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris: 
Immanence, Essai critique sur la doctrine de M. 
Joseph de Tonquédec, 3 fr. 50. 


Maurice Blondel. 


German Publication: 
Benziger Bros., New York: 


Predigten des Hochwst. Herrn Dr. Augustin Egger, Bischof von St. 
Gallen Herausgegeben von Dr, Adolf Fah, Dritter Band, $1.05. 


Pamphlet: 


Belmont Abbey Press, Belmont; : 
Major John Andre, An Historical Drama in 5 Acts. 
Oo Sie dak 

Imprenta y Libreria de P. Sanmarti, Barcelona : 
Lliga del Bon Mot. Por Ivon L’Escop, Precio: 

The Sentinel Press, New York: : 
Father Carson Explains. Dialogue on Early and Frequent Communion. 
By Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., $4.00 per hundred, : 


By P. Leo Maid, 


0.75 Ptas. 


LOW VOTIVE AND REQUIEM MASSES 


The Constitution Divino Affatu for the reform of the 
Breviary, etc., forbids private votive Masses, or low Masses for 
the dead on the ferial days of Lent, the Ember Days, the first 
of the Rogation days, on vigils, and on a ferial day on which a 
Sunday Mass is anticipated or to which it is put off. During 
Lent such Masses for the dead are allowed by the Constitution 
only on the first free day of the week according to the calendar 
of the Church in which the Mass is celebrated. 

A question having arisen as to how this general law affects 
all privileged votive Masses in the universal Church and all 
special indults on the days in question, the Congregation of 
Rites has made the following declaration regarding low Masses, 
the rules and privileges concerning solemn or sung Masses 
remaining unchanged. 

I. The privilege of a low votive Mass granted by special favor 
to some sanctuaries, allowing its celebration on doubles of the 


first and second class, or on those of the second class only, and 
the privilege of a votive Mass on the first Friday of every month, 
remain in full force even on the days excluded by the new 
rubric. 

II. The privilege granted to some sanctuaries, or to their 
churches or religious communities of a low votive Mass on 
major and minor doubles, ferial days and vigils and privileged 
octaves being excluded, however it has been granted and under 
whatever title, is to be applied hereafter in such a way that 
these Masses are forbidden on all the ferial days mentioned in 
the rubric. In place of them the prayer of the votive Mass may 
be inserted in the Mass of the day after the prayer of the feria 
or vigil, or in the Mass of the feria or vigil before the other 
prayers except on Ash Wednesday, the vigils of Christmas and 
Pentecost and during Holy Week. Should there be a special 
concourse of people, a single low Mass of the aforesaid votive 
Masses may be celebrated, as often as a Mass cannot be sung 
conveniently. 

Ill. The privilege of a low nuptial Mass can be used in those 
of the aforesaid ferias and vigils that fall outside the forbidden 
times. 

IV. The privilege of celebrating low Mass for the dead twice 
or three times a week even on major or minor doubles, must be 
understood as granted for those days on which none of the 
aforesaid ferias or vigils occur. Hence on these, low Masses 
for the dead are forbidden, except on the day of death, or the 
day taken for that death, in those churches where the funeral 
of the deceased is celebrated with a sung Mass. The single low 
Mass allowed for a poor person deceased according to the decree 
of 9 May,. 1899, No. 4024, Masses celebrated in cemeteries 
according to the decree of 19 May 1896, No. 3903, and the low 
Masses on the first free day of each week in Lent according to 
the new rubrics are also excepted. As a matter of indulgence 
on the part of the Holy See, the rescripts lately granted to 
certain dioceses and religious provinces for five years, by which 
low Masses of requiem on the day of death or of burial, on the 
third; seventh, thirtieth and anniversary days, are allowed twice 
a week, shall be valid until they expire. 

The first of the above mentioned decrees allows, in favor of 
the poor unable to defray the expenses attached to a sung Mass 
of requeim, a low funeral Mass under the same conditions as 
those attached to the sung Mass. The second, allows in cemetery 
chapels duly erected Masses of requiem on days not impeded by 
doubles of the first or second class, by Sundays or feasts of 
precepts, or by ferias, vigils, or privileged octaves. 

Some may think, at first sight, that these answers do not 
touch the question much discussed during the Lent just over, 
whether indults allowing one or more low requiem Masses a 
week on certain doubles, could be used on days in Lent, Ember 
days, etc., on which such doubles are celebrated. We must 
confess that we have never seen clearly how the question could 
arise, in view of the explicit language of the new rubrics, Titulus 
x, Section 2: “In feriis Quadragesimae, Quatuor Temporum, 
ah eae si occurrat fieri officium alicujus festi duplicis. 
prohibentur tamen missae votivae privatae, aut privatae pro 
defunctis. In Quadragesima vero missae privatae 
defunctorum celebrari tantum poterunt prima die cujuscumque 
hebdomadae libera. .” Still, however that may be, it is 
now clear from No. IV, that such indults are suspended on all 
those days mentioned in our first paragraph. Taking the term 
“occur” in its rubrical sense no one can deny that the ferias occur 
very definitely on every week day in Lent on the Ember days 
and so on. Not only are they commemorated, but one is even 
allowed to say the ferial Mass on doubles below the second class 
instead of that of the day. As it is permitted to introduce the 
prayer for the dead for whom the Mass is said, into the ferial 
Mass in the penultimate place, and this is necessary to gain the 
indulgence of the privileged altar, it seems clear enough that the 
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ferial Mass so arranged is in general the proper low Mass for 
the dead during Lent and upon the ferias concerned in this 
matter; and that those who have been saying requiem Masses 
according to diocesan indults at privileged altars during Lent 
have forfeited the indulgence. Henry Woops, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


The Study of Agriculture in American and British Schools— 
New York City High Schools, 


A report recently sent out from the Office of Experiment 
Stations, connected with the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, gives interesting data to show the dignity to which 
agriculture has risen in late years as a subject of study in public 
schools throughout the country. The Washington document is 
a reprint of the report of the committee on instruction in 
agriculture of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, presented at the Atlanta convention 
of that association, held in November last year. The general 
topic discussed in the paper is the work of the agricultural 
colleges in training teachers of agriculture for secondary schools. 
As a basis for their report, the committee chosen to compile it 
made an exhaustive study of the catalogues and reports of the 
agricultural colleges in the various states, and through corres- 
pondence and by personal interview they secured the additional 
information they required. This shows a surprising general 
recognition of the need of professional training ‘such as can be 
had only by some form of practical teaching to meet the demands 
of the place the new subject holds in public school systems. 

From all available sources it appears that forty of the agricul- 
tural colleges for white students in this country are now offering 
courses designed to train high school teachers of agriculture. 
The facilities vary widely in the different institutions. In some 
cases there is offered little more than an elective or two in 
psychology and pedagogy; in others there are summer schools; 
in others definitely outlined teacher-training courses with oppor- 
tunities for broad general work in agriculture, and for the most 
approved instruction in education, supplemented by practice 
teaching under expert supervision. Thirty-one of the agricul- 
tural colleges conduct summer schools in which special oppor- 
tunities are afforded for the formation of teachers, and in 
twenty-four of these summer schools courses for high school 
teachers are conducted. In thirty-three of the colleges students 
in the agricultural department enjoy opportunities to elect 
courses in general education, and in thirteen institutions where 
there are both colleges of agriculture and colleges of education, 
students in education may elect courses in agriculture. Finally 
fifteen of the agricultural colleges have outlined four-year 
courses for teachers of agriculture, the work of which in many 
cases is largely prescribed. Two of the colleges have outlined 
two-year courses for such teachers and three of them one-year 
courses. To meet the demand coming from graduates of other 
colleges and of normal schools, four of the agricultural colleges 
have made provisions for special courses in agriculture to which 
these graduates may be admitted, and which are usually so 
arranged that it will be possible to complete the work in one 
year. 

By a curious coincidence just at the time the United States 
report came into his hands the attention of the writer was called 
to an announcement by the London Times of a comprehensive 
project regarding farm institutes and agricultural schools 
designed to promote the interests of agriculture in England and 
Wales. This project contemplates a graduated organization 
ranging from advanced research work to elementary education, 
and one outcome of the Development and Road Improvement 
Funds Act, passed by Parliament in 1909, has been the placing 
at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture of large sums for 
these purposes—£50,000 a year for research; and for education 


£325,000 for the period ending March 31, 1916. The former sum 
is to be devoted to the maintenance of national research insti- 
tutes and to the provision of technical advice to farmers. 

The research institutes will be devoted to the study of 
different sections of agricultural sciences without reference to 
the needs of particular localities. The technical advice will be 
provided by scientific workers stationed at collegiate centers 
serving groups of counties. These workers will make a special 
study of the needs of particular localities. In addition to these 
two groups of workers there will be a third composed of the 
teachers engaged in the diffusion of knowledge, and these will 
be divided into thtee sub-groups comprising (a) lectures in 
universities and colleges instructing pupils whose age, previous 
education, and circumstances enable them to attend college - 
courses; (b) teachers who are or will be employed at farm 
schools in instructing pupils who for various reasons would not 
benefit from, or could not attend, college courses; (c) instructors 
employed in peripatetic work teaching those who, because of 
their age and circumstances, cannot study in schools or colleges.” 

The third group here mentioned comprises workers at farm 
institutes and schools. The Times thus explains the work these 
are intended to accomplish: 

“A farm institute is an institution which, in addition to pro- 
viding courses of instruction of a type suitable to the conditions 
of the district, also serves as a headquarters for instructors in 
agricultural subjects employed by a county or group or counties, 
and it may be part of or located at the same place as a colle- 
giate institution. A farm school is a place providing winter 
short courses in agriculture suitable for those who have acquired 
some practical experience on the land since leaving elementary 
schools; and summer short courses of agriculture where these 
are required by the circumstances of the districts. The pupils 
who will attend the farm institutes and schools will be sons and 
daughters of the farmers in the locality, including the small 
holders,” 

It is estimated, adds the Times, that some £80,000 is now spent 
by the local authorities upon agricultural education. Towards 
the new and additional work projected grants up to 75 per cent. of 
the .cost of buildings will be made by the Board of Agriculture 
from the Development Fund, while for their annual maintenance 
at least 50 per cent. will be forthcoming. 


The present course of study in the high schools of New York 
City is affirmed to be “undemocratic, unsociable and unpeda- 
gogical”’ in the report issued March 17 by the Committee on 
School Inquiry. Dr. Calvin O. Davis, assistant professor of 
education in the University of Michigan, is the representative 
of the Hanus group of investigators responsible for this verdict. 
His inquisition into high school matters leads to this general 
judgment regarding them: 

“Virtually four-fifths of the entire four years’ course offered 
in the New York high schools is identically the same for all 
students, whether they are boys or girls; children of cultured 
homes and surrounded by helpful influences, or children of 
ignorant, improverished parents and deprived of nearly all 
wholesome indirect, educative agencies.” 

Dr. Davis evidently is not in favor of prescribed courses in 
public high schools. In making the work of each year “flexible” 
and hence more adaptable to the peculiar needs of individual 
pupils, he ranks New York City below nine-tenths of the other 
of the larger cities of the country whose records he'used as a 
basis of comparison. This uniformity in the fixed courses pre- 
scribed Dr. Davis condemns “as vicious in principle and injurious 
in practice,” and he criticizes sharply “the paucity of the special 
courses organized and the rigidity with which they are ad- 
ministered.” Ih suggesting certain changes to render the course 
of the high schools of the Greater City more flexible and in his 
judgment more serviceable to a larger number of boys and girls, 
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Dr. Harris’ associate recommends “that the prescribed subjects 
offered in the high school should not exceed 55 per cent. of the 
requirements for graduation.” Happily he seems not to favor 
an electivism depending on the untrained judgment of the 
students themselves. He would have “greater authority conceded 
to the principals to adjust the courses of study to local needs of 
individual students.” And that this authority be wisely used, 
Dr. Dayis urges that principals and teachers be encouraged to 
make careful studies of their community needs and to recommend 
desirable modifications in the course of study to be employed in 
their particular schools. IN ts ONE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Holiness Pius X on March 17 published an apostolic letter 
decreeing a universal jubilee from Low Sunday, March 30, to 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, December 8, in com- 
memoration of the sixteenth centenary of the religious tolera- 
tion edict issued by the Emperor Constantine. In order to gain 
the plenary indulgence attached to the jubilee the faithful who 
are in Rome are to visit twice the churches of St. John Lateran 
and SS. Peter and Paul and fulfil the usual conditions of con- 
fession, communion and alms giving. The faithful throughout 
the rest of the world must visit six times the churches chosen 
by their own bishops and perform the same devout exercises. 


Some interesting items, in addition to those we have already 
published, are shown in the statistical figures of the “Catholic 
Directory for 1913” (P. J. Kenedy & Son). By adding to those 
in Continental United States the 7,131,989 Catholics in the 
Philippines, the million or more in Porto Rico, the 11,510 in 
Alaska, the 42,108 in Hawaiian Islands and the 900 on the Canal 
Zone, it will be found that there are 23,329,047 Catholics under 
the Stars and Stripes. The following table shows the twenty- 
five States having the largest number of Catholics. During the 
year 1912 Michigan has forged ahead of Wisconsin, and Kansas 
has advanced over New Hampshire, Maine and Nebraska: 
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There were 373 new churches established during 1912, some of 
them, of course, being only mission churches. To be exact, there 
are 244 new churches with resident pastors and 129 new mission 
churches, that is, served by a neighboring pastor. All told there 
are 14,312 churches in the United States, 9,501 having resident 


pastors. 


The new Directory also gives for the first time a list of the 
Catholic chaplains in the United States Army and Navy with 
their stations and relative rank in the list of commissioned 
officers. 


Rhodesia is the name of the vast tract in South Africa extend- 
ing from the frontiers of the Transvaal to the southern limits 
of the Congo Free State. The southern portion is still known as 
Matabele land where the first attempt at colonization was made 
in 1879. With a view to the establishment of a mission station 
in the territory, three Jesuit Fathers in that year travelling by 
ox-wagon accomplished a journey of some twelve hundred miles 
between Grahamstown and Bulawayo. It was only in 1893 how- 
ever when the power of Lobengula, King of the Matabeles, was 
broken that mission stations began to grow up in the neighbor- 
hood of Salisbury, the capital and chief town of Bulawayo. The pro- 
gress of the church throughout the whole region will be watched 
with interest. We learn from the Catholic Magazine for South 
Africa for January that the Very Rev. R. Sykes, S.J., Prefect 
Apostolic of Rhodesia, conferred the Sacrament of Confirmation 
on nineteen natives at Gokomere last July. He also paid his 
first official visit to the native church in Salisbury, confirming 
about forty. At St. Triashill, he confirmed as many as 208. The 
impressive ceremony was witnessed by a large number of Kaffirs. 
Before completing his visitation of the many missions the Prefect 
Apostolic held Confirmations in several other parts of his vast 
prefecture. 


On account of the rapid increase of the population of Buenos. 
Aires, Archbishop Espinosa has created four new parishes in the 
Argentine capital. Work has also begun on a new Catholic 
college and church, the estimated cost of which is $2,000,000. 
The land has been donated by a charitable lady of Argentina, 
Sra, Juliana Merchante de Marin, and the Missionary Fathers 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary will have charge of both 
college and church. 


A cyclone in Basutoland did much damage to the mission: 
station at Roma. Full details -have not been received but it is 
learned with regret that one of the Marist Brothers was killed, 
and the venerable Brother Frederick, who recently laid down 
the burden of provincial for South Africa, was seriously injured. 
The school and home of the Brothers were completely destroyed. 


The statistics of the pilgrims to Lourdes during 1912 show 
that during the past year there were as many as 446 pilgrims” 
trains, of which 319 came from various places in France. The 
total number of pilgrims was 247,092, of whom 200,696 were 
French and 46,396 were foreigners. One hundred and four cures. 
were registered. 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Alphonsus Elmer Otis) S:J., Has) been appointed 
President of Loyola University, New Orleans. Son of Colonel’ 
Otis, U. S. A. and relative of General Otis, Father Otis is 
a descendant of Harrison Otis, brother of the orator and 
statesman, and on the maternal side belongs to the family 
of Daniel Boone. On the conversion of his parents to the 
Catholic Church he was sent to St. Mary’s College, Kansas, 
and later to Notre Dame University. Entering the Society 
of Jesus, 1889, at the age of twenty-five, he taught or was 
director of studies at Springhill College and New Orleans, 
and has been rector of the Galveston Church and College 
since 1907. Loyola, his new charge, had developed in a de- 
cade, under the direction of Rev. Albert Biever, his prede- 
cessor, from a Grammar School to a University. Marquette 
Hall, Thomas Memorial Hall, and the Burke Seismograph 
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building, erected within the last few years, were pronounced 
by Secretary of State Knox among the most stately and best 
equipped in the country. A few days after his installment 
Father Otis received a deed of gift of $100,000, which Miss 
Kate McDermott of New Orleans, by arrangement with 
Father Biever, had donated for the building of a Church at 
Loyola in memory of her brother, Thomas McDermott. 


Several other buildings are planned in connection with the- 


law and medicine and other university courses. Other recent 
appointments to Southern Jesuit Colleges are: Springhill, 
Mobile, Rev. E. A. Cummings; Grand Coteau, La. Rev. M. 
A. Grace; Shreveport, La., Rev. C. Barland; Galveston, Tex., 
Rey. A. E. Fields. 


SCIENCE 


Agriculturists will welcome the suggestions of Mr. Karl F. 
Kellerman, of the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, as 
an advance on the cruder methods now in use for the protection 
of orchards against frost. Three methods are indicated as 
feasible: (1) the atomizing, or spraying by use of power sprays, 
of fine mists of water which might be warmed at a, central 
station; (2) the suspension of pans holding small quantities of 
water above each of the fire pots now in vogue; and (3) the 
pumping, through a permanent pipe system, of steam generated 
at a central station and mixed with large quantities of air to 
prevent condensation in the leads. Though the heat units in 
actual practice must necessarily be in excess of those arrived at 
from theoretical considerations, due to the loss by convection 
currents, by imperfect distribution of the water and by the radia- 
tion continually taking place into the air outside of the heated 
zone, the methods suggested must prove to be highly economical. 


The German Telenfunken Wireless Telegraph Co. has taken 
up the question of establishing a translantic wireless service 
between the United States and Europe. Since 1906 this company 
has maintained a station at Nauen, near Berlin, where improve- 
ments and new inventions in the field of wireless have been 
tried out. At present the station is equipped with a 500 horse 
power machine having a range of 4,000 miles. The antennae 
are slung from a tower 900 feet high. Sayville, Long Island, 
has already been communicated with. 


Chemists will be interested in the announcement of a new 
chemical balance, devised by M. A. Collot, in which the weights 
used in weighing are attached and detached by the pressing of a 
button thus permitting the entire process of weighing to take 
place after the case containing the balance is closed. The 
sensitiveness is maintained constant by keeping the total load 
constant and removing the weights from the side in which the 
scalepan, containing the object, is situated. 


As showing the value of purchasing coal on specification and 
analysis, there has resulted to the Isthmian Canal Commission 
by this method, under the supervision of the Bureau of Mines, 
a saving of $75,000 yearly. Besides the Commission secured 
the delivery of a higher grade of fuel than would otherwise have 
been obtained. F. Tonporr, s.y. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Dennis M. McCormick, pastor of St. Joseph’s church, 
Baltimore, one of the most energetic of the priests of the Balti- 
more archdiocese, died on March 15 at the home of his mother 
in Washington. He was born in the same house 39 years ago. 
Less than a month ago Father McCormick’s father died and the 
priest went to the capital to attend the funeral. While there he 
was stricken with rheumatism and though he had been confined 


to his room for some weeks, the fatal attack was unexpected. 
Born in Washington, Father McCormick ‘was educated at 
Gonzaga College, and later at St. Charles’ College and St. Mary’s 
Seminary. After his ordination by Cardinal Gibbons fifteen 
years ago, he was appointed assistant at St. Michael’s Church, 
Frostburg, Md., and two years later at St. Martin’s, Baltimore, 
where he remained seven years. He then became pastor of St. 
Joseph’s, Father McCormick was of a kind and winning dispo- 
sition, untiring in the discharge of his priestly duties, and beloved 
by his people, especially by the young. He was about to build 
a new parish church when he was called to his reward in the 
prime of life and in the midst of his zealous labors. It is largely 
due to him that St. Joseph’s is one of the most flourishing 
parishes in Baltimore. 


The burial of Hollow Horn Bear, tribal chief of the Sioux, 
was the occasion of impressive religious services at St. Paul’s 
Church, Washington, D.C., in the presence of a dozen Indian 
chiefs in full regalia and three thousand deeply interested spec- 
tators. The chiefs of the Blackfoot, Crow and Sioux tribes, 
in paint and feathers, followed the coffin with bowed heads, 
deeply impressed by the death of the one who had marched at 
their head but two weeks before at the inauguration of a new 
White Father. The funeral services were conducted by the Rev. 
William H. Ketcham, director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions. He was assisted by the Rev. Charles W. Currier, 
assistant director. Father Ketcham said Hollow Horn Bear had 
tried to lead a good Christian life and used his influence among 
the Indians to promote the observance of religion. On the pre- 
vious Sunday with a number of companions he attended St. 
Paul’s church on his way to visit the Zoological Park and arriv- 
ing too late for that service he induced his companions to remain 
over for the next, so as not to miss Mass. He received Holy 
Communion early in Lent and also the Holy Viaticum on his 
death bed. Hollow Horn Bear fell a victim to pneumonia. His 
body under the care of Chief Johnny Green of the Sioux, was 
taken to Crookstown, Neb., and thence across the country to the 
Rosebud Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Denis O’Callaghan, permanent rector of 
St. Augustine’s Church, South Boston, went to his reward on 
March 20. Mgr. O’Callaghan had the rare distinction of laboring 
hard and zealously for nearly fifty years in the church and parish 
of St. Augustine. The fine church, built at a cost of $275,000 and 
today free from debt, the large parochial school, as well as the 
convent and the parochial residence, the many helpful parish 
societies for young and old, the steady growth of the members 
and the religious spirit of the people under his care, attest the 
devotedness and self sacrifice of ‘this good priest during his 
many years of service. Born in Cork, Ireland, March 18, 1841, 
young O’Callaghan came to America with his parents in 1848 
and settled in Salem. In 1861 he completed his classical studies 
at St. Charles’ College, Md., and four years later at the end of 
his theological course at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, he 
was ordained to the priesthood by Archbishop Spalding on June 
28, 1865. Mgr. O’Callaghan was a gifted speaker and when the 
occasion arose could be truly eloquent. He was a most ardent 
and enthusiastic Irishman and a loyal supporter of all move- 
ments on this side of the Atlantic tending to the alleviating of 
Ireland’s sufferings. However, it was largely through the 
spiritual work of Mgr. O’Callaghan that he accomplished so 
much for his people, made their lives and their homes happy, 
protected them amid the growing temptations of the times and 
taught them to live close to the heroic lives of their ancestors 
in the Faith. It is said that fifty boys were at various times 
encouraged by Mer. O’Callaghan to enter the priesthood and 
in due course of time were ordained. More than eighty young 
women of the parish have entered religious congregations. 
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Great Western Tornado—The week beginning with 
Sunday, March 23, will be memorable for the devasta- 
tion caused in several States of the Union by floods and 
storms. A tornado swept through the Middle West Sun- 
day night and Monday morning, resulting in loss of life 
and widespread destruction in Nebraska, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas and Illinois. The death roll in Omaha, the chief 
city of Nebraska, and nearby towns amounted to 153; 
hundreds of houses and public buildings were demolished. 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, Omaha, a substantial 
and imposing building, lay in the path of the storm, and 
was left in ruins. A similar fate befel the Convent of 
the Poor Clares and the bishop’s residence. Eight of 
Omaha’s public schools were wrecked, and in that city 
alone property losses amounted to $5,000,000, and many 
declared it would reach more than twice that sum. Re- 
lief work was undertaken with remarkable promptness in 
all the devastated cities and towns. President Wilson 
sent a message of sympathy to Omaha, and asked what 
help was needed. Numerous other offers were received 
by the city from all parts of the country. . 


Great Floods in Ohio and Indiana.—Close on the heels 
of the Omaha disaster came the news of a still more 
appalling catastrophe, which in its destruction of life and 
property rose to the level of a national calamity. Swept 
by wind and rain storms of great violence for three days, 
vast areas of the Middle West, from the Missouri river 
to the Allegheny Mountains, were flooded with the rising 
waters; cities, towns and villages were wholly or partly 
submerged, hundreds of persons drowned, and enormous 
property losses inflicted. The chief cities to suffer were 
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Dayton and Columbus, both in Ohio; Dayton, with a 
population of 120,000, and Columbus, the State Capital, 
with a population of 185,000. In Dayton 10,000 build- 
ings were submerged; a conservative estimate places the 
loss of life in that city at 150, and a loss of 50 in 
Columbus. The damage to property in Ohio is about 
$350,000,000. Those who perished in all sections affected 
by the flood numbered less than 500. Three dis- 
tinct flood districts prevailed throughout Indiana, each 
only a few miles wide, yet sweeping the entire width of 
the State. In the north all the towns and cities along the 
Wabash and its larger tributaries were affected. Rail- 
road officials stated that lines converging into Indian- 
apolis would have to stand a loss of $25,000,000. Rail- 
roads were the chief sufferers from property damage; 
strips of railroad of more than half a mile each were 
washed away in several places through Indiana. Con- 
crete and iron bridges, their supports undermined, 
crumbled before the strength of the torrents. Only two 
roads, the Michigan Central and the Lake Shore, main- 
tained communication over their own lines with New 
York, those further south finding mile after mile of their 
right of way under a fathom of water. 


Government Sends Relief—Every agency of the Gov- 
ernment, from the President and the Secretary of War to 
the bureau chiefs in the departments under whom relief 
expeditions could be organized, moved swiftly to assist 
the State authorities in providing food, shelter and medi- 
cal attention for the thousands of sufferers. All the 
troops of the Department of the East were ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness for duty in flood districts. 
One million rations, sufficient to feed two hundred 
thousand persons for five days at least, were purchased 
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by the War Department at the nearest supply depots and 
hurried to the Indiana and Ohio towns. The President, 
on receiving the first news of the disasters, promptly 
issued the following appeal to the nation: “The terrible 
floods in Ohio and Indiana have assumed the proportions 
of a national calamity. The loss of life and the infinite 
suffering involved prompt me to issue an earnest appeal 
to all who are able in however small a way to assist the 
labors of the American Red Cross to send contributions 
at once to fhe Red Cross at Washington, or to the local 
treasurers of the society. We should make this a com- 
mon cause. The needs of those upon whom this sudden 
and overwhelming disaster has come should quicken every 
one capable of sympathy and compassion to give im- 
mediate aid to those who are laboring to rescue and 
relieve.’ President Wilson announced his readiness to 
go to the scene of the Ohio floods if his presence would 
aid. Under his direction, Secretary of War Garrison 
left Washington at once for Central Ohio. Major-Gen- 
-eral Leonard Wood, and a large party of officers, physi- 
cians and surgeons, accompanied the Secretary of War. 


Mexico.—Temporary insanity, it is understood, will be 
the defence relied upon by the attorneys of Enrique 
Zepeda, brother-in-law of President Huerta and since the 
overthrow of Madero Governor of the Federal District, 
when he will have been sent to one of the civil courts for 
trial. Zepeda’s crime, reported by the press as an “official 

murder,” shocked all Mexico. In a particularly atrocious 

manner he personally directed the assassination of Gabriel 
_ Hernandez, the young ex-commander of rurales, a former 
Maderista, who since Huerta’s accession was confined in 
the Belem jail under political charges. The rebels are 
still active. By cutting the Mexican Central Railroad 
north of Jiminez recently, they made communication with 
the United States impossible except by way of Mata- 
moras. Direct traffic between the capital and other Mex- 
ican cities, too, is rendered difficult by the cutting of the 
Mexican National Railroad between San Luis Potosi and 
Saltillo. 


, Canada.—The Opposition has consented to pass the 
more pressing demands for supply, but there seems to be 
no intention of giving up the war on the Naval Bill and 
on any scheme of cloture that may be introduced. Many 
think that a dissolution of Parliament and a general elec- 
tion will be the result. The Orange Society is active in 
supporting the Government; and some ask pertinently, 


what would happen if the Société Saint-Jean-Baptiste ' 


came out formally against the Navy Bill. The Naval 
League of Vancouver has failed in its attempt to get 
money from the public school funds to support their 
training ship, Egeria, It needs $30,000 a year to carry 
on its work, and this the patriotism of its members can 
not supply. It proposes, therefore, to sell the ship, dis- 
tribute the price among the subscribers and pass out of 


existence. The ice is moving in the Richelieu River 
and the signs point to an early opening of navigation. 
The London money market is looking less favorably than 
before on investments in the Western provinces, and there 
are signs that the land booming of the last few years is 
verging towards collapse. 


Great Britain Winston Churchill has proposed to the 
German Government a reduction in the building of war- 
ships. His proposals were'not welcomed, and the idea 
prevails that they did not originate in a disinterested love 
of peace. At the Marconi investigation, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, the Attorney-General, admitted that he, Lloyd 
George, and the Master of Elibank, had speculated in the 
shares of the American Marconi Company since the con- 
tracts with the British Company, but only after his 
brother had assured him that there was no connection 
between the two, and that the former could not be affected 
by the contracts of the latter. When the matter was first 
brought up in the House both Ministers denied absolutely 
that they had dealt in Marconi shares ; and now that it ap- 
pears that the denial touched only English shares, and 
that there was a real foundation for the rumors then 
current, public opinion is rather upset. To the Investi- 
gating Committee’s question, why when the rumors were 
first heard, they had not made a full explanation, Sir 
Rufus had no other answer than that it had not occurred 
to them to do so. This new phase of the question was 
taken advantage of by the Unionists in another row in 
Parliament. Lord Wolseley is dead in his eightieth 
year. He was England’s ideal soldier up to the time of 
the Boer War, having gained an abnormal reputation in 
several small expeditions, such as the Red River affair 
and the Ashantee War, his chief fame coming from the 
defeat of Arabi Pacha, at Tel-el-Kebir. As Commander 
in Chief he was supposed to have reorganized the army, 
and made it a perfect instrument. When it broke down 
absolutely in the first stages of the Boer War, he and 
his favorite generals were discredited, and Lord Roberts, 
who had been kept a good deal in the background, was 
sent out to set things straight. Since then, Wolseley, 
having lost his vogue, has been little heard of. Had he 


listened to Sir William Butler he might have been saved 


from the South African disgrace. Sir William had been 
with him in all his expeditions. Wolseley knew his worth. 
Why he did not trust his intimate knowledge of South 
Africa is a mystery. Probably Sir William’s uncom- 
promising Catholicity and Nationalism, his notions about 
the rights of native populations, and his coolness towards 
all embraced in the term “Aldershot,” had something to 
do with it. y , 


Ireland.—The King’s Speech contained the announce- 
ment: “A measure will be brought forward to facilitate 
the progress and secure the completion of Land Purchase 
in Ireland.” Lord Crewe explained that it will not be 
of a partisan character as the main features will be sub- 
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mitted to the Opposition for approval. “The Bill will be 
largely but not wholly financial; it must provide in con- 
junction with finance a measure of general compulsion,” 
that shall’ make the transference of Irish land to the oc- 
cupiers complete. The leaders of the Opposition in both 
Houses agreed to the general principle of the measure. 
Mr. Asquith announced that the Home Rule Bill would 
be put through for the second time at the earliest possible 
moment and characterized the demand that it should be 
again submitted to the country as a “monstrous proposi- 
tion.” There was no measure the country had approved 
of so often and so decisively. Messrs. O’Brien and Healy 
welcomed the Purchase promise cautiously, but de- 
nounced the Insurance Commission as a packed body who 
hurried to places where they knew they could get support 
for a predetermined verdict, supplied by Lloyd George. 
The Government has made no forecast of a Bill to add 
the Medical benefit to Irish Insurance. The Dublin 
Corporation adopted a resolution approving of the rejec- 
tion by the General Council of the County Councils of 
Mr. Birrell’s annual $50,000 grant to secondary schools 
for University scholarships with the condition that the 
Councils add twice the amount and leave the scholars free 
to select their University. As this would militate against 
the National University, the only one in which the Coun- 
cils have a voice and'in which Irish is compulsory, and 
favor Trinity, which is already heavily endowed, most 
representative Irish bodies have approved the Councils’ 
action in condemning it. Dr. Douglas Hyde has 180 
Gaelic pupils ready for the National University’s matri- 
culation examinations in May. 


_ Rome.—Professor Marucchi, the greatest living au- 
thority on Christian archeology, has identified the 
-Ostrian cemetery in the Via Salaria as the place where 
St. Peter had his chair or throne and exercised his office 
in time of danger (A. pD, 49-52). The name Ostria, the 
Professor says, has some reference to haustorium, which 
means water reservoirs or cisterns. The cemetery re- 
vealed traces of two springs and seven cisterns. The 
name “ostrian’ was adopted merely to declare that fact, 
and not to designate the burial place as distinct from St. 
Priscilla. The name is mentioned in the acts of 
Pope Liberius in the fourth century as “the place where 
St. Peter baptized.” The discovery is of the greatest 
importance, inasmuch as it adds another historical proof 
of the presence of St. Peter in Rome. The health of 
the Pope is, according to the latest reports, almost com- 
pletely restored and the report of this supposed relapse 
is declared to have been unfounded. A few days of rest 
is all that is needed. 


Spain.—The two events of the hour in Spain are the 
election of provincial deputies and the universal protest 
against the modification of religious teaching in the 
national schools. The elections have been, according to 
the despatches, a triumph for the Monarchists and a 


rout for the Republicans. The Liberals, naturally—ac- 
cording to Spanish politics—have 194 deputies, the Con- 
servatives 123, the Republicans 31, and the outright So- 
cialists only one. Count Romanones pretended to believe 
that his victory was a clear proof of the popularity of his 
government. Judging by the number of protests from 
all parts of Spain, Madrid, Barcelona, Burgos, Malaga, 
Corufia, Bilbao, etc., there is great indignation, and there 
will be a decided battle against the Prime Minister’s 
autocratic decree taking away the obligation of teaching 
catechism in the schools of this almost exclusively Cath- 
olic country. The children of non-Catholics are legally 
protected already. And there is no system of Catholic 
schools, and still less of private Catholic normal schools, 
to safeguard the religious formation of the young. On 
account of their weak and illegal act, the Liberal poli- 
ticians are proving themselves worthy of their nickname, 
“political degenerates.” 


France.—The new Ministry has received a vote of 
confidencé, but as yet has done nothing to attract atten- 
tion. The fleet which has met with so many disasters has 
again suffered another. The ill-fated battleship Iena, on 
which an explosion occurred in 1907, in which hundreds 
of the crew were injured, and which afterwards capsized 
in the maneuvers of 1909, caught fire on March 26, and 
the flames reached the 5,000 tons of coal, with which she 
was loaded. It was thought that the ship would have to 
be sunk, According to the cable despatches the French 
protectorate of the Syrian missions is about to be given 
over to the Italians at the request of the missionaries 
themselves. Paris is again fearing a rise in the Seine. 


Germany.—The proposals of Winston Churchill, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, to suspend naval con- 
struction for one year, has met with slight encourage- 
ment in Germany. Since other European Powers are not 
mentioned in the plan, it is thought to be aimed exclu- 
sively at the Kaiser’s dominion. England’s motive is said 
to be clearly discernible from Churchill’s own words, 
which imply that England has exhausted her trained 
personnel available for manning an increased navy, and 
requires a year’s respite to prepare new -material. 
In the meantime the colonies would continue building 
vessels for British service, while the construction of 
foreign ships, which England could seize in case of war, 
would continue in English shipyards. Churchill’s com- 
plaint of the high cost of constructing a navy is regarded 
as exceedingly naive. England had hitherto set the pace, 
and now that other nations are beginning to follow her 
example she raises a cry of alarm and distress. Aside, 
however, from these considerations the project is said 
to be entirely Utopian, in as far as such a step would 
precipitate an economic crisis, and the skilled laborers 
thus dismissed from service in the shipyards could not 
possibly be gathered together again at the end of the 
year’s enforced inactivity in naval construction. Al- 
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though a formal answer has not yet been given, and 
some of the papers have refrained from acrimonious com- 
ment, the plan is generally regarded as a “British bluff.” 
The suicide mania among school boys is still con- 
tinuing. A pupil at the Beuthen Gymnasium, who had 
received a bad mark for his Easter standing, saturated 
himself from head to foot with an inflammable liquid, to 
which he set fire, and was burned to death before help 
ceuld be afforded him. j 


German War Fund.—tThe details of the increase’ in 
German army expenses, whose grand total is $262,- 
500,000, have been officially announced in the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. The existing war chest of 
$30,000,000 in gold, always kept intact for an emergency, 
and stored in the Julius Tower at Spandau, is to be in- 
creased to $90,000,000. The nucleus of this remarkable 
fund, which is henceforth to be maintained at its new 
standard, is the war indemnity paid to Germany by 
France. The gross increase of army personnel will be 
136,000 men and 27,000 horses within two years, and the 
annual cost of supporting the increased military establish- 
ments will be from $45,000,000 to $47,500,000. The 
method of levying these vast sums will be the institution 
of a defence tax on all fortunes exceeding $2,500, and a 
supplementary tax of 2 per cent. on incomes over $12,500. 
This tax is non-recurrent. Thereafter the expenses will 
be met by the matricular contributions of the Federal 
States, at the rate of about thirty cents per head of 
population, The reigning sovereigns will all bear the 
same taxes as their subjects. The matricular contribu- 
tions are to be raised in the various States by income, 
property or inheritance taxes. If the Federated States fail 
to pass suitable laws to this effect before 1916, the gen- 
eral Government has already provided legislation which 
will take effect, immediately and will tax property incre- 
ments and inheritances. The reason officially assigned 
for raising the immense fund in question is the shifting 
of territorial boundaries because of the Balkan war. 
“Germany,” says the Nord. Allg. Zeitung, “if war were 
forced upon her, would have to defend her long frontiers 
simultaneously against several enemies.” An extension 
of the principle of universal military service in accord- 
ance with the present status of population is the under- 
lying idea of the army increase. The new troops will 
consist of 18 third battalions for regiments which hith- 
erto consisted of only two battalions; 18 bicyclist com- 
panies ; 6 cavalry regiments; 18 machine-gun companies; 
4 fifth squadrons; 3 regiments and a battalion of foot 
artillery ; 11 pioneer battalions ; 13 commercial battalions ; 
1 battalion and 13 companies of train troops for trans- 
port service, Fresh means are likewise to be provided 
for the development of the aerial fleet. 


Austria-Hungary.—Montenegro has promised to com- 
ply with all the demands of Austria, which were prac- 
tically submitted in the form of an ultimatum. Proper in- 


vestigations are to be made into the killing of the Catholic 
priest, Palic, and the reported attempt to make violent 
conversions to orthodoxy, among both the Catholic and 
the Mohammedan population. The “Skodra’’ incident is 
to be explained, and the Montenegrins further pledge 
themselves to do whatever lies in their power to ensure 
the safety of the non-combatants in Scutari. The 
Turkish commander, however, has refused permission for 
any civilian to leave the city. The treaty between Austria 
and Russia apparently remains unshaken, and further 
agreements have been arrived at between the two 
Powers regarding the boundaries of Albania. Austria, 
according to the statements which are made, has de- 
clared herself willing to consent to the incorporation of 
Jakova into Servia, provided that Scutari remains under 
Albanian sovereignty, and that international guarantees 
are given sufficient to safeguard the national and religious 
rights both of Catholics and Mohammedans in the an- 
nexed dominions. The Catholic press of Austria ex- 
presses itself as bitterly aggrieved at the indifferent, and 
at times hostile attitude of many foreign Catholic papers 
towards what it declares to be the rightful Catholic in- 
terests of Austria, while on the other hand the enemies 
of the Church are everywhere perfectly united against 
her. It pleads for greater consideration and greater 
unity of sentiment. 


Balkans.—On March 24, Djavid Pacha, with a Turkish 
army numbering 15,000 men, was reported to have sur- 
rendered to the Servians on the Skumbi River, in Albania, 
but this was afterwards contradicted. At the same time 
sharp fighting began at Adrianople, and finally on 
March 26, Adrianople surrendered. The siege had lasted 
a few days more than five months. It was taken by as- 
sault after a terrific cannonading of two days, and King 
Ferdinand entered the city in triumph. Before sur- 
rendering the Turks set fire to the city in many places, 
and blew up the magazines, barracks and public build- 
ings, and the grand mosque. Thirty thousand prisoners 
were captured. No reliable information is so far ob- 
tainable about the loss of life on either side, but a large 
part of the Bulgarian army has been sent to reinforce 
the troops investing Tchataldja. Meantime, the attack 
on Scutari has been renewed. “Austria had insisted 
that the inhabitants should be allowed to leave the 
beleaguered town. The besiegers were willing, but the 
Turkish commander refused to comply with the request, 
and the bombardment was therefore renewed. News 
came from Tchataldja that one of the defences had been 
captured, but there was doubt whether it was the village 
of that name or the Turkish fortifications that had yielded. 
On the 27th, however, it was ascertained that the Allies 
were fiercely attacking the defences. On the other hand, 
the active Turkish cruiser, the Hamidieh, was reported as 
bombarding San Giovanni di Medua, on the Albanian 
coast, which is occupied by the Servians. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


socialist View of Constantine’s Edict 


The Edict of Constantine is of equal interest to 
Socialists and to Catholics; but for reasons entirely op- 
posite. The latter see in it the beginning of a period of 
peace and liberty for the Church. The former look upon 


it as the triumphant usurpation of Christianity by 


capitalist cunning and hypocrisy. 

The great Socialist authorities, it is true, regard all 
religion alike as purest superstition—excepting perhaps 
a vague humanitarianism, free from all subordination 
or responsibility towards a Supreme Being. Early 
Christianity appeals to them only in as far as they pro- 
fess to see in it a proletarian and economic revolt 
against Roman capitalism. Marx, Engels, Kautsky, Bax, 
Dietzgen, Lafargue, and all writers universally ac- 
knowledged as accredited exponents of Socialism, hold 
with Bebel that “the evolution of religion must neces- 
sarily end in the dissolution of religion, that is, in athe- 
ism” (Mohammedantsch-arabische Kulturperiode, p. 3) 
—a height of culture which they admit no entire nation 
has hitherto attained, but which Socialism will inevitably 
bring about. 

Since religion, they deplore, has hitherto been more or 
less the common fate of humanity, it is only possible to 
distinguish between various stages of this evil. In the 
origin of Christianity, Kautsky believes he can trace 
the elements of Stoicism and Platonism which were 
later replaced, he says, by a materialistic Epicurianism 
far coarser than any known to the pagan. Such, at least, 
he assures us, was the creed personally practiced by the 
Catholic priesthood, since, after the first centuries of 
Christianity, they no longer held their ethics “as the ex- 
pression of their own moral feeling, but as a means of 
maintaining their rule over the people.” (Ethics and 
the Materialist Conception of History, p. 24.) 

The early Christians, therefore, according to these 
views, were sincere in their delusion, mingling religious 
superstitions with advanced revolutionary ideas. Only 
at a later period “arose the double morality, which be- 
- came characteristic of Christianity. In other words, 
moral hypocrisy became a standing social institution, 
which was never so widely spread as under Chris- 
tianity.”’ (ibid.) So, likewise, Lafargue maintains that 
while Christianity was at first the religion of the mendi- 
cant crowds, it later became that of the parasitic class, 
“because parasitism is the essence of Christianity.” 
(Social and Philosophical Studies, p. 18.) 

This transformation, it is claimed, began with the 
teaching of Saint Paul; but the general corruption of the 
faithful took place at a later date. If, then, we ask at 
what precise time Christianity was caught in the toils 
of capitalism, changed in creed and morality, and made 
the most effective tool for the enslavement of women 
and the exploitation of labor, as Socialist literature on 


all occasions represents it, we are informed by American 
Socialists that this occurred during the reign of the Em- 
peror Constantine. “Transformed into a narcotic for 
the world’s disinherited,”’ writes the Call, “Christianity 
had long made headway in the Imperial city, and now, 
through wise political manipulation, finally became the 
State religion of the Empire.” (Nov. 19, 1911.) 

In his “Christian View of Socialism,” G. H. Strobell, 
a favorite Socialist writer, extends the voluntary, 
limited and short-lived community of goods, practiced in 
a section of the early Christian Church, into a system of 
community of production for use, coextensive with 
Christianity itself, and continuing down to the days of 
Constantine. Not content with this figment of his 
imagination, for which there is not the slightest founda- 
tion in fact, he describes on the other hand the capitalist 
“nobility of parasites,’ against which this economic 
Christianity is said to have been proof. 

“They (the capitalists) used religion as a bug-a-boo, 
as an instrument to perpetuate their power of exploita- 
tion. But this system (the communism of production 
for use, supposed to be synonymous with true Chris- 
tianity), so new, so strange (it is imagined to have al- 
ready been in vigorous existence for three hundred 
years), so dangerous to their supremacy, was ever grow- 
ing, ever narrowing their sphere of action, until under 
the Emperor Constantine, by a seeming surrender, and 
by loading the church organization with wealth and 
power, they (the godless capitalists and capitalistic 
priesthood in league with them) overthrew its demo- 
cratic character, so that it became, and has generally 
been since, a supporter of class rule and of the usual ex- 
ploitation of the masses by slavery, rent, interest and 
Dront, “O(pp: 25) .20.) 

Equally mythical is the account presented by William 
Thurston Brown. It is characterized above all by that 
tone of absolute infallibility which distinguishes Socialist 
writers, especially when treating of matters with which 
they are ieast acquainted. 

“Now it is simply a historical fact,’ he says impres- 
sively, “that since the year 325 a.D. or thereabouts, when 
the ruling, despotic, enslaving class in society perverted 
and destroyed that early religion by formally adopting 
it, without having the smallest conception of or sym- 
pathy with its revolutionary meaning and purpose, what 
is called Christianity has been in no sense whatever a 
movement, but chiefly a theological system. The domin- 
ant element in that church during all these centuries 
since Constantine has been that social class which exists 
solely on the exploitation of another class and can, 
therefore, have no use for brotherhood. So the revolu- 
tionary religion of Jesus could mean nothing to them. 
Naturally it became necessary to transform that early 
teaching, which was done by simply inventing a 
theology. Since 325 a. p, brotherhood as an actuality 
in the Christian Church has been unknown.” (Socialism 
and Primitive Christianity, pp. 11, 13.) 
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Most detailed, however, is the picture given by E. 
Untermann in “The World’s Revolutions.’’ We quote it 
with apologies to our readers. No less offensive and 
blasphemous descriptions of Christ are to be found in 
other Socialist accounts of the Saviour’s life, over which 
“Christian” Socialists pore with admiration, and which 
they piously recommend to their comrades. 

Christianity, according to this author, owed it origin 
to a band of revolutionaries who realized that they must 
make use of*the popular belief in a Messiah, in order to 
arouse the enthusiasm and direct the bravery of the 
proletariat. They employed for this reason “the mystic 
tricks of the ancient prophets and the religious mode of 
expression, in order to fulfil the work of those prophets 
and to hoodwink the Roman authorities. This was the 
only way to prevent their organization and real aims 
from being prematurely discovered by those in power.” 
(p. 66.) 

Jesus Himself, according to Untermann, sincerely be- 
lieved both in the idea of a “world-god” and in His inter- 
national proletarian mission. ‘Of course, the first editors 
of the Scripture-account (the four Evangelists) took 
care to modify his radical words and offset them by 
statements which meant the exact opposite.” This is a 
convenient way professed “Christian” Socialists likewise 
have of explaining away difficulties. Thus, to quote a 
single instance, what Christ in reality said when men 
showed to Him a coin with the image of Czsar upon it, 
was: “For the present give to Cesar what is Cesar’s, 
but do not relax in your agitation.” This message, we 
are told, struck home like a thunderbolt. Soon Palestine 
was honeycombed with revolutionary agitation. “Jesus,” 
he adds, ‘became a victim of His own fatalistic belief 
in the inevitable course of things.’ But the revolution 
lived on. Its ruin was finally brought about by the en- 
trance into the movement of members from other 
classes, who could not live up to the lofty spirit of the 
proletarian idea. Then followed the development of an 
exclusive priesthood in the place of the proletarian agi- 
tators, and even the memories of the original movement 
were dimmed in progress of time, until finally an econo- 
mic crisis occurred during the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine. 

“In the beginning of the fourth century the Roman 
Empire was on the verge of utter collapse. A concerted 
action of the international proletariat would have been 
fatal to Roman.supremacy. Emperor Constantine real- 
ized this in the year 312. With great skill he availed 
himself of the schism between the Christians to win the 
wealthy and influential priests to his side, and thus to 
get control of the entire organization. He suddenly saw 
a great light shaped like a cross. Such visions played a 
promient part in the history of the Jews and early 
Christians. 

“But the new Saul became a Judas. And the Christian 
Judases (the bishops and priests) who assisted him were 
rewarded for their treachery, instead of being punished. 


The entire purpose and meaning of the Christian organ- 
ization and message were perverted. His (Christ’s) 
cross on Golgotha, which had for centuries been the 
symbol of His revolutionary aims, for which He had 
given His life, now became the symbol of submission, 
and nerveless resignation to the station which it had 
pleased God to assign to the proletarians.” 

The ruling class henceforth, by means of this newly 
invented “Christianity,” strengthened the existing in- 
equalities and sanctioned the sins of patriarchy. “But the 
modern proletarian remembers the cross on Golgotha.” 


(pp. 76-80.) 
Thus is “history” written in the literary schools of 
Socialism. Purely imaginary as these “undeniable 


facts” are, they leave their impression upon the reader, 
and if unschooled in historic criticism, as he is likely to 
be, the constant repetition, with unessential modifications, 
of the same statements by an endless variety of Social- 
istic authors gives to them, in his mind, the appearance 
of truth. With no antidote to counteract the evil he 
passes from casual doubt to settled agnosticism and 
thence into absolute atheism, from which there is little 
likelihood that he will ever be redeemed. 

We conclude with a passage from a lecture delivered 
at Chicago by the notorious Christian Socialist leader and 
free-love apostle, G. H. Herron. (International Socialist 
Review for March, 1901.) It is an accurate summary of 
Socialist doctrine regarding Christianity, especially the 
Catholic Church of to-day, identical—in spite of all the 


‘slanders of her enemies—with the Church of the Apostles 


and unchanged through the days of Constantine. 
“When the early Christian movement,” he says, “was 
well on its way to undermining the empire with Jesus’ 
idea of life and property, the Roman robber class en- 
erafted itself upon that movement so securely that Rome 
rules the world to-day through the laws and class- 
consciousness of those robbers, whose chieftain the 
Cesar always was. So completely did the Roman upper 
class blind and ride the essential and proletarian class 
conscious party of Jesus, that official Christianity has 
performed capitalistic police service ever since, from the 
day the monstrous criminal Constantine decreed the or- 
thodoxy of the church, down to this Sunday morning’s . 
sermon from Chicago pulpits.” (p. 576.) 
JosepH HUuSSLEIN, S.J. 


Place of the Next Eucharistic Congress 


It was only in September that the Catholic world was 
sending its representatives to the great Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Vienna. Now before a year has passed another 
Congress is to take place in Malta. The advance- 
ment of the date is due to the necessity of avoiding the 
sirocco, the hot. wind that comes over the Mediterranean 
from Africa in September and makes life intolerable. 

Malta is one of a group of islands lying 58 miles south 
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of Sicily, and about 180 miles southeast by east of Cape 
Bon, in Tunisia. It has an area of 91% square miles, 
and its civil population was, in the census of 1906, rated 
at 205,059. If the men of the English navy and garrison 
be added to this number the grand total will be over 
223,000. 

The Island has a history that is replete with interest. 
Its first inhabitants were Phenicians, and it is probable 
that the name Malta is of Phenician origin, being de- 
rived from the word “malat,” which signifies “refuge.” 
The Greeks are credited with possession of the place for 
three centuries, but this is questioned by some historians. 
In the fifth century, B. c., the Carthagenians from Africa 
became masters of the Island, and in the second struggle 
between Rome and Carthage Rome entered into control. 
When Rome fell the Emperors of Constantinople domi- 
nated it, and in 870 of our era the all-conquering 
Saracens subjected it to their yoke. 

In spite of their protracted residence in the Island 
the Saracens have exerted very little influence on the 
language of the inhabitants, and notwithstanding power- 

_ ful outside influences the Phenician race traits are still in 
evidence among the people. The Saracen rule ended with 
the advent of the Norman, Roger of Sicily, and during 
the century that followed the Maltese adopted Sicilian as 
the medium of legal and commercial transactions, but 
later on Italian became largely the literary language of 
the country. 

In 1199 Malta acknowledged the rule of the Suabian 
emperors, but in 1266 it gave its allegiance to the French, 
and twenty years afterwards it belonged to Spain. The 
Spaniards kept it for two centuries and a half, and dur- 
ing that period Malta prospered, chiefly because of the 
labors of the Franciscan, Dominican and Augustinian 
friars. Finally, in 1530, the Knights of St. John arrived, 
and then began Malta’s heroic age. 

The Order of the Knights of St. John was founded 
by Neapolitan merchants who, in 1085, obtained permis- 
sion from the Calif of Egypt to build a church and a 
hospital in the Holy Land. They were then known as 
the “Hospitalers.” Later on, the Order established a 
military branch, which was officially recognized by Pope 
Pascal II. When Jerusalem fell into the hands of the 
*‘Mohammedans the Knights retired to Cyprus, where 
they found it necessary to build a fleet. They then be- 
came great sea-fighters. In 1300 they were obliged to 
flee from Cyprus, owing to the increasing strength of 
the Turks, and they transferred the Order to the small 
island of Rhodes, which they fortified and defended 
bravely for over a century. For lack of support they 
were at last obliged to surrender to the Turks, who al- 
lowed them to leave the island with full military honors. 
They wandered through Italy for a few years, and in 
1520 Pope Clement VII obtained for them the Island of 
Malta from Charles V. They fortified it, and not only 
repulsed the Turks, but even managed to check them in 
their intended attack on the Eternal City. The last effort 
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made by the Turks to capture the Island was in 1565. 
They came over with a formidable fleet and army, while 
the Knights had only a handful of men and very little 
money and war material. They fought heroically under 
their Grand Master, La Vallette, and after standing a 
siege of eight months defeated and routed the enemy. 
It was after this siege that La Vallette, with the assist- 
ance of Pope Pius V, built the present capital, which is 
named after him, being with a slight modification now 
known as Valletta. The fortifications still existing in the 
Islands are the admiration of all military experts. They 
show the greatness and the heroism of those valiant 
Christian fighters. Had it not been for their courage 
and the faithful support of the Maltese, always willing 
to fight for the Cross, the Mediterranean nations might 
to-day be under the rule of the Crescent. The Order 
remained in Malta up to the time of Napoleon, to whom 
they surrendered the Island. But the Maltese were not 
satisfied with their new rulers, as the French pillaged 
and robbed their churches, a vandalism which provoked 
their anger to such an extent that they rebelled and shut 
up the French garrison in the capital, and held it there at 
bay for two years. With the assistance of the British 
fleet they finally compelled the French to surrender. 
Unwilling to have the Knights return to the Island, and 
fearing lest the French might claim possession they peti- 
tioned George III to rule them, and hence in 1814 the 
Maltese Archipelago was accepted by England as a Crown 
possession. 

Malta is ruled by a Governor who is usually some 
distinguished civil or military personage, and under him 
is a Legislative Council consisting of ten appointed and 
eight elected members. The judges of the courts 
are natives, as are the other government officials. 
Italian and English are the languages of the educated 
classes. Both are taught in the schools, but only a small 
percentage of the people speak either language fluently. 

The Church in Malta was founded by St. Paul, and the 
Maltese still refer to him as Missierna San Paul (Our 
Father St. Paul). The Bay of St. Paul on the northern 
side of the Island is regarded as the place where the 
great Apostle was shipwrecked. St. Publius, the first 
bishop, remained there for thirty-two years, and in the 
year A. D. 90, he was transferred to Athens. He was 
martyred there in the year A. D. 125. There is a list of 
the bishops from that time until the advent of Con- 
stantine, but it is more or less unreliable in consequence of 
the frequent change of masters who ruled the Island 
throughout all its history. 

The clergy of Malta have always been the champions 
of the people. In 1788, Canon F. X. Caruana accepted 
their leadership in the insurrection against the French, 
and it was he also who demanded the annexation to 
Great Britain. He became bishop in 1834. At present 
there are two episcopal sees and a thousand priests in 
charge of the spiritual affairs of the Island. In Malta 
and Gozo, the next island in size in the group, there are 
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27 religious houses of men and 37 convents and insti- 
tutes of women, with 190 schools and about 20,000 
pupils. Besides the University there is a Lyceum and 
132 government schools. 

Those who may have the pleasure to visit the Island 
on the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress to be held 
there on the 23d of April, will have the opportunity to 
admire the monuments erected by the Knights of St. 
John. Foremost among them is the Church of St. John, 
built in 1573, under the rule of the Grand Master Jean 
Levesque de la Cassiére. The best artists of Europe dis- 
played their genius in decorating the interior of this 
magnificent temple. Valletta offers many other attrac- 
tions well worth a visit, such as the Governor’s Palace, 
formerly the residence of the Grand Master, where there 
is to be seen a very interesting museum of old war relics, 
dating from the times of the Crusades. The council 
chamber is decorated with stupendous Gobelin tapestries 
of the finest and richest in the world. Close to the palace 
is the public library, founded in the last period of the 
Knights’ reign, and containing 60,000 volumes, many of 
which are very old. The Island boasts of possessing the 
third largest dome in the world, namely, that of the 
Musta church, which was built in 1833. 

The old cathedral attracts the attention of the tourist, 
as it possesses many precious vestments and also has a 
museum of old church articles of great value. One of 
the principal shrines in the Island is the grotto or cave 
where St. Paul and St. Luke were lodged during their 
three months’ stay in the Island. Over it there was 
erected another magnificent church, which has attached 
to it one of the convents of the Sacred Order. 

The Maltese are preparing with great fervor and zeal 
for the coming Congress and will, most assuredly, offer 
to the world on that occasion a magnificent spectacle of 
true and sincere religious spirit. 

CARUANA. 


Educational Program of Socialism 


That Mr. Bird Coler in his pamphlet, “Socialism in 
the Schools,” might have elaborated yet more convincing 
arguments than those which the author actually urges is 
clear from a communication recently forwarded from 
Chicago by one of the Socialistic Call staff. Mr. Coler 
drew his concltisions from principles based upon ten- 
dencies developing in the public school system as it 
exists; the communication referred to contains the open 
avowal that “American Socialism is rapidly moving for a 
greater grip upon the school system of the nation.” 

The confession appears in correspondence to the Call 
signed by J. L. Engdahl, an accredited contributor to that 
New York journal. The writer claims that the purpose 
he speaks of is clearly indicated in the plans of the 
National Educational Committee of the Socialist party, 
which will have a preliminary report to offer to the 


National Committee when that body meets in Chicago 
next May. 

The Educational Committee was appointed by the 
national convention at Indianapolis last May, and its full 
report, Mr. Engdahl writes, will not be made until the 
next national convention in 1916, but its work in the 
meantime will be felt throughout the land. What this 
last expression imports is readily gathered from Engdahl’s 
direct statement. To be sure, as does every Socialist while 
he pleads for your votes on the ground that his creed is 
merely political and his purpose merely the amelioration 
of the conditions affecting the laboring class, the Chicago 
correspondent tempers his words in such fashion as to 
beguile the unwary into forgetfulness of the fact that the 
Socialist turns for his faith and his inspiration to the liter- 
ature which declares there is no room for a God in the 
material universe, that the deistic conception is merely the 
reflex of economic conditions. 

One must recall this when one reads: “The influence 

f labor upon the nation’s school system has been felt in 
this country ever since the working class was organized 
sufficiently to make its power felt. This influence first 
came from the trade unions. With the election of Social- 
ist school officials, the Socialist party entered in earnest 
upon the work of extending the usefulness of the schools 
to an increasing number of children, inevitably the chil- 
dren of the working class.” Critics there were who 
affirmed that Mr. Coler showed needless alarm when in 
his well-known pamphlet he declared: “If you will look 
carefully you will find that it is with the school system 
that the Fabian is most deeply concerned. You will find 
that Socialists are hungry for seats in the Board of Edu- 
cation. You will find that in our schools, under the cloak 
of humanitarianism, Socialism is being translated from 
theory into practice. Nowhere, I think, is this more true 
than in New York City. Nowhere has the pet socialistic 
theory of State supervision of the child, of the substitu- 
tion of State control for family control, had a more prac- 
tical result. For the public schools of New York not only 
teach the child how to read and write and figure—but 
how to sew and cook, things that the mother was at one 
time supposed to teach. The State doctor now examines 
the child, looks at its teeth, its hair, its clothing; takes 
into his hands the matter of the health of the child, and 
recently has also taken up the question of feeding the 
child.” Is there not reason enough to be concerned when 
one reads this sketch of socialistic activity in the schools 
in the light of Mr. Engdahl’s boast that “Socialists have 
entered in earnest upon the work of extending the useful- 
ness of the schools to an increasing number of children” ? 

Naturally there has been a certain progressiveness in 
the party’s policy. With refreshing candor, the Chicago 
correspondent describes for us just what that policy has 
been and what it will be in the future. “The question of 
education,” he writes, “at first faced the Socialist party, 
as it has faced the trade unions, in the shape of indus- 
trial or vocational education. The present Educational 
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Committee of the Socialist party is empowered to inves- 
tigate the question of education in all its phases.” That 
in its present attitude regarding the public schools of the 
land it purposes to use the admittedly strong organization 
forces the party has welded together is proclaimed with 
equal openness. Researches already completed have made 
clear, Mr. Engdahl states, that the wonted strength of 
union “has been lacking hitherto in the school campaign 
being waged by the party. Through ignorance, perhaps, 
of the stand taken by the Socialist body, individual Social- 
ists in many instances have acted in opposition to their 
party’s program. Now it is intended that this working 
at cross purposes shall cease, and effective means are 
being planned to this end. “It is the hope,” the letter 
from Chicago states, “that the National Committee will 
order the members of the Educational Committee to meet 
this summer in a general conference to outline their work 
and decide on a campaign of action. It is thought that 
at this time it will be possible to arrange for a series of 
leaflets on school questions and for sample Socialist plat- 
forms for village, city and county school campaigns. This 
literature will thus be uniform throughout the nation. 
Where there are special questions to be considered the 
committee will be glad to cooperate with the Socialist 
organization in any part of the country.” 

The matter is thus put up to the friends of the public 
school system in this country in terms that allow no 
possibility of misconception: The Socialist party quite 
frankly outlines the campaign it means to wage, and the 
immediate purpose of that campaign is to make the 
public school the model-room of applied Socialism. What 
this implies for men and women who still retain a very 
real and a very virile faith in a very real God needs not 
to be urged here. For prate as he will that his system 
deals with economics and not with religion, if logical de- 
duction from principles means anything, the Socialist 
must admit that the teaching of his school does away 
with God and, by substituting a heaven on earth for a 
heaven on high, has done and does its utmost to crowd 
religion out of the hearts of men and out of the life of 
the world about us. 

To be sure, no one will be reckless enough to affirm 
that all those who call themselves Socialists agree to this. 
Among the followers of the cult there are many who 
shrink in horror from the thought, but the tendency in 
the philosophy of the movement, the trend of purpose in 
the minds of the leaders of the movement will not be 
balked by prejudices of the wholesome minded in the 
party who happen to be slow to grasp the true sense of 
the party’s principles. One wonders what the Founder 
of the Public Schools, what Horace Mann would say were 
he to be with us to-day to note the fate now preparing for 
the child of his brain. He used to resent with anger 
the accusations of Puritan New England that his policy 
was driving Christianity out of the schools. Will his 
faithful followers be able to do the like to-day when the 


Socialists shall have won their battle and shall have finally 
made the “‘people’s school” a place in which, as one of 
their leaders recently proclaimed, “children shall be 
brought up in an atmosphere of free thought and allowed 
to arrive finally at their own religious conclusions” ? 

M. J. O’Connor, s.J. 


Two Ways with the Army, the Belgian and the French 


As our readers know, the Belgian Government has 
forbidden the officers of the army to belong to the 
Masonic organization, and has given excellent reasons 
for doing so. Still, as the Freemasons are not to be 
appeased with reasons, however good, they have been 
making a great disturbance over the matter, both inside 
Parliament and outside its walls. 

To everyone having the slightest acquaintance with 
European Freemasonry the reasonableness of the Bel- 
gian Government’s action is obvious. The Lodges are 
active political clubs; and if they were no more than 
that, they are no place for officers of the army. The 
officers of our army may not be forbidden formally to 
belong to active political organizations, Republican, 
Democratic, or Progressive; but their sense of propriety 
keeps them out of active politics. By virtue of their oath 
their service is due to the nation at large. It may not be 
hampered by active partisanship with those who may be 
in power to-day and in opposition four years hence; and 
in the execution of their duty they must be indifferent 
as to whether their orders come from a Democratic, or 
a Republican President, Secretary of War, or superior 
officer. So well understood is this that, were an officer 
on the active list to take part in politics, it would not be 
necessary for the Government to rebuke him. His 
brother officers would soon let him know that such is not 
the way of the army, and that he must give up partisan- 
ship or resign. 

But the Masonic Lodges in Europe are more than mere 
political clubs. They are secret organizations, and to 
secrecy their members are bound by oath. In Catholic 
countries, such as Belgium, they are working against the 
existing constitution and social institutions which the 
army is sworn to defend. An officer joining them takes 
an oath, therefore, which not only may come in conflict 
with his military oath, but is also in daily opposition to 
it. They are allied with similar organizations in other 
lands working for the overthrow of Governments with 
which that of his own country may be on terms of friend- 
ship, and even of alliance. These are not mere sus- 
picions, or assertions, but facts proved again and again. 
European Freemasonry knows no country, but reckons 
itself a power above every nationality, which it will use 
to attain its ends. 

All this the Belgian Minister of War made clear in the 
Chamber of Deputies, quoting documents which his op- 
ponents dared not deny. One urged the union of all 
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Freemasons to elaborate and prepare in the secrecy of 
the lodge a plan of campaign against Clericalism, a 
euphemism for Christianity. Another pointed out that 
some Masonic Powers rebuke the Belgian Masons for 
occupying themselves in their congresses with politics, 
and justified these because, like their brothers in France, 
they have but one end in their politics, the overthrow of 
the Catholic Church. A third recommended a strict ob- 
servance of secrecy as necessary from the military point 
of view, and* proved his thesis by the late revolution in 
Portugal, a thunderbolt to the outside world, but awaited 
in confidence by the initiated fully informed of its pre- 
paration in the Portuguese lodges. It closed with these 
significant words: “On the day when our unhappy coun- 
try shall be delivered from the tyranny that oppresses 
it, shall we also have the satisfaction of saying to our- 
selves that Belgian Masonry has been the chief artisan of 
the liberation of the nation?” What more is necessary 
to prove that the lodge is no place for the soldier, and 
that the soldier-Mason, who, from the military point of 
view, conceals its plots against the Government he has 
sworn to defend, is a traitor. 

The Masons of the Chamber of Deputies, led by the 
well-known Vandervelde, tried to retort by saying that 
officers of the army may belong to sodalities and religious 
associations. The pretence that confraternities are secret 
societies, no less than the lodges, is an old one. It was 
urged in France, under Charles X, by the revolutionists 
of 1830. It was revived in a moment of spite by 
Persigny, under the Second Empire, against the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. But it is almost too absurd to 
be noticed. In them there is no oath of secrecy. Their 
proceedings are private, like those of any private society, 
but they are not secret; for public authority may know 
all that goes on in them. Some expose the danger of 
revolutionary organizations, because their object is to 
sanctify their members, and rebellion is a peril to every 
individual soul. But they make no secret of their an- 
tagonism. They do not plot against either social au- 
thority, or their fellow citizens. Their work is chiefly 
negative, namely, the engaging of their members to ab- 
stain from revolutionary and irreligious societies of every 
kind. But, continued Mr. Vandervelde’s disciples, the 
officers of the army may go to church and hear sermons. 
That is to say, they may be Christians. But Belgium is 
Christian, and every Belgian has a personal right to prac- 
tise his Christian religion; and we fail to see how the 
renunciation of Christianity by Mr. Vandervelde, or a 
thousand such as he, destroys the right of Belgium and 
its sons and daughters to that religion that is to them the 
heirloom of generations, apart altogether from the fact 
that Christianity is essentially true, supernatural, revealed 
by God, and binding on mankind, while Masonry is its 
direct opposite. 

How does Masonry act against the established rights 
of Christians and Christian society when it has the 
power? Not only does it violate these without scruple, 


but it does so in a dastardly way. The death, just an- 
nounced, of General André, the notorious Minister of 
War in the Waldeck-Rousseau and the Combes Cabinets, 
reminds us how the Masonic statesmen in France, de- 
termining that no officer of the army should be a good 
Christian, went about the work of purification much more 
deftly. General André, officially a gentleman, intro- 
duced as officers into the French regiments his agents—in 
plain English and in plain French, too, his spies—who 
reported to him secretly on their brother officers, telling 
of those who went to Mass, or received the Sacraments, 
or sent their children to Christian schools, or allowed 
their wives and daughters to be devout, or were on speak- 
ing terms with the Curé, or paid complimentary visits to 
the Bishop, or abstained on Friday, and so on. The War 
Office was full of lists of the denounced, who were passed 
over in promotions and put on half pay as soon as pos- 
sible. Of course, the Belgian Minister of War will say 
that such a method is unworthy of officers and gentlemen, 
and that he prefers to act honorably and above board. 
He is a gentleman, not merely officially, and a Christian, 
too; but the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. 
Henry Woops, S.J. 


———+ @ o—____ 


We reprint with our approval the following editorial 
utterance of the New York Herald on “Church and 
State’ in its issue of March 28: 


“The propriety of making ‘our diplomatic service an 
adjunct to the foreign mission movement may be doubted. 


Inasmuch, however, as President Wilson has declared 


himself in favor of thus combining Church and State by 
his selection of Mr. John R. Mott, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association leader, for the post of Minister to 
China, we rise to nominate for Ambassadorships the emi- 
nent Rabbi Stephen Wise and the Very Rev. Mgr. John J. 
Dunn, head of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. There should be a fair division. The high char- 
acter and ability of our nominees must be universally 
conceded. But it would be questionable whether they 
would have the bad taste to accept.” 


Sa ty ee 

How difficult is was for the readers of the New York 
papers to learn the actual facts in the recent Ohio and 
Indiana floods may be seen from some of the news head- 
ings of one of the New York dailies. The Evening Tele- 
gram, for Thursday supposed to be the evening edition 
of the New York Herald, in its final issue giving the 
complete, latest news, prints in heavy black letters 
stretching across the full width of the paper: ‘10,000 
Dead in Dayton; 3,000 Elsewhere; Now in Fear of Pes- 
tilence.”’ Z 

This was an improvement on the New York Herald’s 
report for Thursday, which read: “Fire and Famine Add 
to Horror in Ohio Cities ; 3,262 Drowned ; Troops Cannot 
Reach Dayton.” The exactness about the figures would 
seem to leave no doubt as to their general accuracy. On 
Friday morning the same newspaper still presents the 
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startling announcement: “2,000 Estimated Dead in Day- 
ton. 1,000 Are Believed Drowned in Columbus.” Fi- 
nally the reader breaths a sigh of relief when he is con- 
fronted with the calm statement on Saturday morning 
that “Only 200 May Be Dead in Dayton.” 

Of course the New York Herald was not alone in pre- 
senting these misleading accounts, but its statements are 
fairly representative of the Metropolitan press. The 
careful reader, however, will notice that generally these 
misleading headlines are not always a fair summary of 
the expanded accounts. It is merely an apt illustration 
of the newspaper habit of indulging in sensationalism. 
It may startle and surprise—which is the effect intended 
by the editors—but in the long run it will discredit the 
journal that indulges in it. 


——+ @ «=____ 


The Protestant Bishop of London, Dr. Ingram, is said 
ito have cured a sick girl by laying hands on her and 
anointing her with oil. Dr. Ingram confirms the report, 
and adds that the wonderful event reminds him of the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter. Why it should do so is not 
clear. Jairus’s daughter was dead: the girl in London 
was not. Jairus’s daughter got up at once, walked about 
and began to eat: the girl in London fell into a deep 
sleep. In a word, the raising of Jairus’s daughter was a 
miracle: the cure of the girl in London followed the usual 
course of nature. But Bishop Ingram has that breezy 
enthusiasm that makes him forget sometimes the im- 
portance of moderation and exactness in statement. 


@ e———_ 


The Holy Father said the other day that “the chief 
strength of the enemy lies in the apathy of the good.” 
Possibly he was thinking of the stupid unconcern of 
Catholics in the city of Rome itself in the very vital 
matter of the education of their children. The law there 
is gracious enough forsooth to grant that when the 
majority of a communal council is opposed to religious 
instruction, the school buildings shall be made available 
for that purpose on certain days fixed by the Provincial 
School Council. With such an arrangement it would 
seem an easy matter for Catholics to obtain something 
of the help they needed. They had only to apply for 
it, and the means were at their disposal. But apparently 
they did not trouble themselves at all, and left their 
children without any religious instruction whatever. 
This shocking condition of things has lasted for five 
years, and now the wonderful news comes that just 800 
Roman parents have applied for this stupendous privilege. 
Think of it! 800 Roman parents making up their minds 
that it is worth while to have their children who are in 
the public schools receive some few little lessons in 
catechism! Where were the others? No wonder the 
Holy Father is heartbroken, and no wonder that the 
Holy City is trampled on by the foe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Around Scutari 


BELGRADE, March 7, 1913. 


Scutari (Skadar in Slav, Skodra in Albanian) has the 
appearance of a large straggling village, dirty and pic- 
turesque, like most Turkish towns. It lies under the 
shadow of the “Accursed Mountains” which run inland 
to Yakovitsa, throwing off branches to Ipek and Detchan, 
all centres of dispute at the present moment. The river 
Boyana, which rises in the lake of Scutari, near which 
the town is built, allows of sea trade by means of small 
boats that ply between the wooden quay and ships an- 
chored off the coast. The Kastrati, Nott, and other 
Catholic tribes inhabit those heights in the vicinity of 
Scutari that bear their name. In the angle formed by 
the Drim river meeting the Boyana is a little field called 
Zoya Skodre, Our Lady of Scutari, where the Catholics 
of Malessia (Malissoris) have an annual assembly. It 
was the Malissoris who refused to accept their own arch- 
bishop, the late Mgr. Guerini, as hostage for one of his 
priests who had angered them. “No,” they said, “you are 
no good as hostage, for we respect you, and we could not 
shoot you. But give us your man,” pointing to the 
trembling acolyte at his side. Finally matters were set- 
tled on a more amicable footing. 

The rocky height of Tarabosh dominates all the land 
round Scutari. It is difficult of access, surrounded by 
marshes and well equipped with armament, so that the 
reduction of the fort by the Allies must precede a direct 
attack on the town. Tarabosh rises to a height that is 
triple the height of Tepe, on which Scutari is built. Its 
base is supposed to be encircled with barbed wire meshes 
such as those on which the Montenegrins dashed in the 
terrible fight at Bardaniol. Thousands of mangled bodies 
must also lie beneath Tarabosh before the Allies can hope 
to enter Scutari. I have seen the poor torn hands of 
Servian soldiers now in Belgrade hospitals who have 
made the attack on Bushati, but they are all unanimous 
in putting the deeds of the Montenegrins first. 

“They think in war all that is wanted is to die!” 1 was 
told. “They rush at the Turks as soon as they see them, 
and so they are mowed down for nothing. Their officers 
don’t seem to have learned anything. They do not save 
their men as ours do. We advance quicker and with 
less loss. That’s why King Nikola has now given all the 
commands to Servian officers, for they have studied 
tactics.” 

It is true that the attack on Bardaniol cost the lives of 
an enormous number of Montenegrins. Out of the nine 
battalions, each counting 700 to 800 men, there is not 
enough remaining to form one strong, compact battalion. 
The little village of Nikisch, which counts but a score or 
so of households, lost fifteen men at Bardaniol. From 
the village of Glibovats went one father with three sons, 
none of whom returned. 

Surely sacrifices such as these must meet with due re- 
ward. If the flag of Islam is still to fly over Scutari, as 
is asserted in certain quarters, there must be compensation 
in some other direction for the brave little land that 
spared neither men nor money out of its small population 
and well-known penury in the heroic effort to oust the 
old oppressor from his last stronghold in the West. 

Any Protectorate of Catholics in a Moslem State will 
prove as deceptive and unsatisfactory as it did under 
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Turkey. (Vide ‘Austria-Hungary and the Catholics of 
Albania,” AMERICA, Feb. 8.) It will be impossible to in- 
clude in the new State all the Catholic villages inter- 
spersed among the Mahommedan and Orthodox popula- 
tions, so that the Protectorate will extend to but a limited 
number. Montenegro, as has been recognized by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, gives every freedom and privilege to 
its Catholic citizens. The mass of the Catholic tribes 
know that they possess better guarantees under King 
Nicola’s rule than they could obtain in a Mohammedan 
State with a foreign Protectorate. That their sympathies, 
_if not their zealous cooperation, is with the besiegers the 
‘following letter from one closely connected with me and 
who is in the fore front of the fight, will show':— 

“T have a few spare moments and profit by them to 
write to you, though I can tell you perhaps less than you 
know. Here we can only guess at the general situation. 

“T am taking part in a siege now, after all I have been 
through before. It is not hard work, but tedious. The 
same thing over and over every day. I have what con- 
venience and commodities I want, and not much to do, 
now that I have thrown up the earthworks, but to watch 
the Turks. Poor fellows! I can’t help being sorry for them, 
suffering cold and hunger. Most of their positions are 
on barren rocks, with neither shelter nor firewood, and 
they fight there, disputing every inch to the Montenegrins, 
who are slowly but steadily gaining ground. The Mon- 
tenegrin Serbs are real heroes, whatever their faults may 
be; they have had terrible losses lately. So have we too. 
A night attack cost us sacrifices that run into four figures, 
and splendid, desperate bravery has been shown by our 
soldiers. Nothing can be done for the present but wait 
for some things we expect, when I think we shall be able 
to strike a decisive blow. [He alludes to the artillerists 
and siege guns despatched from Servia by way of Salon- 
ica, under charge of the Greek fleet, which was to keep 
off the Turkish cruiser Hamidei, sent to intercept them. ] 

“The Turks are fighting bravely, hoping against hope. 
I say Turks, but inside Scutari are mostly Moslem Alba- 
nians, which explains much. The Christians have escaped 
from the town and are waiting behind us, to loot the 
place, I fear, as soon as it falls. They believe the 
‘freedom’ we brought them means simply a reversal of 
former conditions in their favor. Our army authorities 
have great difficulty in keeping order. The newly deliy- 
ered strut about with rifles and ammunition, calling them- 
selves proudly komitadjis (irregulars of Macedonia), but 
never a shot do they fire with us against the Turks. 
They'll come in at the finish. 

“With regard to the garrison, I think that, except a 
few higher officers, nobody has any idea of the real sit- 
uation. They do not, cannot believe that the Sultan’s 
Empire exists no more, that he has no more soldiers. 
They expect an army to come and deliver them ‘when 
the Bulgarian capital is burned.’ They have been told 
and they believe that the Turks are marching through 
Bulgaria now! An officer taken prisoner a few days ago 
was astounded on being told that he would be sent to 
Uskub. He frankly confessed he had no idea that the 
Allies were at the gates of Constantinople. 

“Hassan Riza Bey, the brave and chivalrous defender 
of Scutari, has been assassinated, and succeeded by Essad 
Pasha, his rival. Hassan Riza was a real Turk, the type 
of true believer, hater of the Giaur. Under the old régime 
he was a General, but the Young Turks degraded him to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, promoting him afterwards 
only to the rank of colonel. Notwithstanding this, he re- 


mained a real patriot, and did his duty regardless of 
politics. Essad Pasha is an Albanian and enormously 
rich. Our soldiers are still living off his lands in Tirano, 
where he has palaces, horses, wheat, etc. It seems he 
wanted to give an Albanian aspect to the defence of 
Scutari; knowing that Turkey is ruined, he wants to con- 
vince Europe that it is the Albanians who are fighting for 
their capital.” 

“This is partly true, because most of the garrison are 
Albanians, only they do not fight from patriotism, but 
from Mohammedan fanaticism. Hassan Riza, a proper 
soldier and loyal Turk, would have nothing of this; he 
intended to fight for the Sultan and Turkey only, so he 
was done away with. After a supper at Essad Pasha’s 
house he was shot at from the dark and killed! Real 
Asiatic methods, as you see. It seems certain that Essad 
was the cause of his death. Anyhow, Essad commands 
now, and will certainly present the defence of Scutari as 
the result of Albanian patriotism, though his soldiers do 
not themselves know what they are fighting for. This is 
all I can tell you of politics in Scutari—till we get inside. 

“As for Bib Doda (Chief of the great Catholic tribe 
of Mirdita), he is still a great friend of ours, and pre- 
tends to be an enemy of Austria. He is at present in 
Montenegro under surveillance. My friend, his secre- 
tary and doctor, is still in Kalmetti, agitating for us. But 
these agitations are all stuff. The Albanians care for 
nobody and have no national sense. The Moslem ones 
are pure brigands, and the Christians will stick to what- 
ever party is strongest. The Moslems hate all Christians. 
They can only be cowed by cannon and burning their 
villages. Sometimes they make an act of submission, but 
rely on it, they will always take the life of a Christian if 
they get the chance, even knowing they will be shot after- 
wards. 

“T am glad that, as a cavalryman, I have shown that I 
understand fortifications passably well, and also artillery 
work. I have been really commanding all the troops in 
this village, but only yesterday was I officially named 
Kommandant Odreda, so I now sign myself simply ‘The 
Commander’! This is a great distinction, for it is rare 
that officers under the rank of major are made com- 
mander of a detachment. You can think how pleased I am. 

“T have under my command a whole Servian company 
and a Montenegrin battalion (about 500 infantry), be- 
sides my own cavalry squadron. My post is a very re- 
sponsible one, for if the Turks should attempt a sally they 
could only do it in my direction. But I have done my 
best to prevent them if they do try. Up to now I was 
able to observe them on the position of Berditsa, and 
inform my chief of anything worth notice. A few days. 
ago they fired rifle shots at me, but the distance was too. 
great, and the bullets arrived quite spent. I am sorry to 
say they fired cannon at me to-day. I was watching them 
as usual when I heard a cannon shot, and before I could 
stir a shrapnel exploded right in front of me. It was a 
bad one, I think, for it did me no harm. I hid at once 
and they fired six more shots that all exploded behind me 
in the valley. I am sure they thought there were more 
soldiers hidden behind the hill. Do not tell this to Angela 
(his wife), please, at least not now. Fresh troops will 
soon take our place for a time, and when I am back in 
St. John de Medua I will write myself and tell her all 
that has happened. In any case this was a lesson for me, 
oa in future I«will be more careful not to expose my- 
self. 

“On coming back from my tour of inspection I found 
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your letters on my table. A soldier had brought them I 
do not yet know how or whence. It is always a great 
pleasure to get letters by hand. You must not think I 
suffer any longer from cold or hunger. We have every 
comfort here, so that the passage of ‘the Albanian Alps 
is but a hazy memory. Not only do we possess the neces- 
sities of life, but, as you see, I have even brought my 
pen, ink and letter paper. The only privation is that I 
cannot get into my night-gear when I lie down. I dare 
not undress, only remove my boots, as one never knows 
what the Turk may be up to. I forgot to tell you that 
Essad Pasha wrote a letter to our commander begging to 
be excused because his bashi-bazuks (Albanians) muti- 
lated our dead and wounded. He promised he would 
punish them severely. 

Europe is getting weary of the war, and theatre nov- 
elties, sensational dramas in real life, or the last problem 
novel once more occupy the first place in the world’s in- 
teresting news. But the faithful sentinels of the Near 
East hold on steadily, determined to pursue their task. 
Turkey’s resistant powers are well shown by her dogged 
retention of the main strongholds, Adrianople, Scutari, 
and until recently Yanina. The Powers, like amused 
spectators at a prizefight, are watching, with a daily more 
languid interest, for the outcome of the struggle. But 
there are some who bear ever in their hearts remem- 
brance of the legion whose bodies lie strewn on the fields 
of Thrace, Metochia and Macedonia. These are the 
women who for all mourning have a black kerchief on 
their heads and go regularly to light candles before the 
ikon for the souls of the men who did their duty. 

Emacs 


A Celebration at the ‘‘Institut Catholique’”’ 


Paris, March 15, 1913. 

Any stray visitor who on March "th made his way into 
the great hall of the Institut Catholique, rue Vaugirard, 
in Paris, would have found it difficult to believe that he 
was in a country where religion is persecuted, the relig- 
ious orders suppressed, Catholic education hampered and 
Atheists and Freemasons at the head of the Government. 

Around Mgr. Baudrillart, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Paris, were gathered bishops and prelates, 
among them the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris; Discalced 
Carmelites and Dominicans, wearing the habits of their 
Orders, and, a still more typical symptom, a number of 
Academicians, men of science and of letters, many of 
them practical Catholics, others merely interested in and 
sympathetic to Catholic enterprise. The gathering was 
curiously illustrative of the position now enjoyed by the 
Catholics in the intellectual world of Paris; they are no 
longer looked upon as narrow minded enthusiasts; the 
striking conversions of men like Brunetiere, Bourget, 
Huysmans, Coppée and others; the eminence attained by 
many Catholics in science and literature have dispelled 
the old-fashioned and happily exploded idea that practical 
Catholicism and science cannot work hand in hand. 

In addition to this feature, the gathering of March 7th 
presented other points of interest. It was organized with 
a view of celebrating the third centenary of the Couvent 
des Carmes, in the buildings of which the Catholic Uni- 
versity is now located, and the previous day M. André 
Hallays, an eminent archeologist and speaker, told the 
history of the convent to a closely packed audience. 

This history is an interesting one, and the young stu- 
dents, priests and laymen who follow the classes of the 


Catholic University of Paris at the present day are singu- 
larly happy in their surroundings. The convent was 
built just three hundred years ago by the Discalced Car- 
melites, generously assisted by Queen Marie de Médicis, 
wife of Henry IV. Until the Revolution they lived 
peacefully in their solemn-looking monastery, a big gray 
building, that is curiously out of keeping with the gaudy, 
insignificant houses that have lately been built around it. 
In 1792 the monks were expelled, the convent seized by 
the Government and turned into a prison. In the month 
of August, one hundred and fifty ecclesiastics, among 
them three bishops, were shut up in the church and on 
the 2d of September they were literally hacked to pieces 
in the garden by paid murderers, who received six francs 
a head for their day’s work. 

The immediate cause of the priests’ death was their 
refusal to take the oath of Ja Constitution civile du clergé, 
whereby they would have renounced their allegiance to 
the Holy See. One and all prepared for death cheerfully 
and faced it heroically; the clergy of the “old régime,” 
that modern historians have often taxed with laxity, 
proved that day that in its ranks were men of sterling 
worth with a martyr’s spirit. 

The convent was used as a prison till 1794; then the 
Carmelite nuns lived in it till 1841, when it became the 
property of the Archbishop of Paris. Since 1875 the 
Catholic University has been established within its walls. 

Mgr. d’Hulst was its first rector. In the face of stu- 
pendous obstacles he made the difficult undertaking a 
success, and the memory of this holy and learned priest 
is faithfully cherished by the present rector, Mgr. Bau- 
drillart. Himself a historian of considerable eminence, 
his valuable biography of Mgr. d’Hulst throws much 
light upon the -;workings of Catholicism in France at the 
end of the last century. 

In Mgr. Baudrillart’s mind, the celebration of March 
6 and 7 was a glorification of the venerable convent, where 
the blood of martyrs was poured forth in testimony of 
the fidelity of the Church of France to the Holy See. It 
was also meant to link the present with the past and to 
connect the prayerful Discalced Carmelites of old and the 
confessors of 1794 with the generations of priests and 
laymen who for the last thirty years have been trained in 
the Catholic University of Paris. The traditions of the 
past become doubly precious and interesting when, as is 
here the case, they are carried on by new generations, 
who are happily influenced by the example of their 
predecessors. 

The speeches that were made at the banquet offered to 
his guests by Mgr. Baudrillart illustrated this fact. A 
venerable Carmelite spoke in the name of his brethren, 
the builders of the convent, whose traditions of penance 
and prayer were carried on in the nineteenth century by 
the Dominicans, who during some years lived in a por- 
tion of the building. The remembrance of their passage 
at les Carmes was aptly touched upon by an eloquent 
Dominican, Pére Monpeurt, who reminded his hearers 
that Pére Lacordaire had spent some years in the con- 
vent and preached in the church. Other speakers, priests 
and laymen, interested in the cause of higher education, 
spoke next, and in the afternoon the Bishop of Orléans, 
Mgr. Touchet, enlarged magnificently on the past glories 
and present uses of the old convent. Few spots in Paris 
are more venerable, and for once, although it has been 
found necessary to add to the building, the traces of the 
former occupants have been carefully preserved. 
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The Great Disaster 


“Sunday evening, whilst the glory of the Resurrection 
still hovered about us, we were visited by one of the worst 
tornadoes that ever swept over the United States. You 

have read the newspaper stories of the disaster, but the 
‘worst has not been written; we who are in the midst of 
the devastation cannot find words to describe the horror 
of desolation marking the path of the storm.” So ran a 
pitifully touching message that came to us from Omaha 
a day or two after the fragmentary despatches from the 
Middle West had borne to us melancholy testimony to the 
fact that the country is once more in the presence of a 
great national calamity. 

The demoralization in the telegraph and telephone ser- 
vice throughout the afflicted section makes it hard to learn 
the actual conditions facing a stricken people, yet suffi- 
cient information has been flashed across the intervening 
miles to enable us to fancy the dreadful tragedy in which 
cyclone and flood and fire, followed by a blizzard of snow 
and burning ruins and chilling winds, have heaped up 
horrors upon an unfortunate community. The property 
loss staggers one, but this is almost forgotten in the re- 
ports of the fearful loss of human life. 

Grief and sympathy with the surviving thousands 
whose hearts are filled with sorrow and whose lives have 
been darkened by the misfortune which has overwhelmed 
them will be worldwide. And it is gratifying to record 
the manner in which this sympathy is materializing into 
substantial aid for the multitude left helpless by a visita- 
tion unparalleled in the country’s history. Among the 
rest the prompt and generous response of Johnstown, Pa., 
to the appeal sent out for assistance is sadly reminiscent 
of a calamity nearer home whose memory had not died 
within us before this new horror came to tell us how 
pitiably weak is the strength of man in the presence of 
ravaging nature’s progress. 


Clerical Interference with Government 


The New York Herald properly protests against the 
appointment of John R. Mott as Minister to China be- 
cause of his prominence as a leader of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. That reason is strong enough, but 
there remains that he is also an official of the “Students’ 
Volunteer Movement.” ‘This is a missionary organization 
which at one of its recent conferences advised young men 
to enter the United States Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 
vice so as to more effectually help the work of Foreign 
Missions. 

Mr. Mott was conspicuous in a convention of that body 
held at Rochester, N. Y., in the winter of 1910, when the 
Rev. Dr. Robert P. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, made his slanderous attack 
on the Catholics and priests of South America, supporting 
his assertions by an Encyclical of Leo XIII, which was 
discovered later to have been forged by a rabid South 
American Freemason. The subsequent controversy in 
America, the Independent and the Literary Digest was 
kept up for over two years, until finally, on April 30, 
1912, Mr. Speer acknowledged by letter to Father Charles 
A. Martin of Youngstown, Ohio, that his accusations had 
no other foundation than the forged Encyclical. 

As Mr. John R. Mott is so intimately associated with 
all these associations and their enterprises, it is no won- 
der that his nomination as United States Minister to 
China is so vigorously condemned. But still the wonder 
grows when we are told that as soon as the nomination 
was made public a delegation of preachers and mission- 
aries called on the President to voice their appreciation of 
the Administration’s policy towards China and _ their 
thanks.for the selection of Mr. Mott. It is reported in 
the press, moreover, that the President suggested to them 
to send a cable despatch to Korea, where Mr. Mott is at 
present, urging him to accept, and that they then called 
on the Chinese Minister in Washington. 

This is very serious. Here is an attempt not only to 
influence the action of the Government in favor of a 
religious sect, but also a plot to control the whole diplo- 
matic and consular service so as to make it subserve a 
scheme of proselytism. Were a body of Catholic priests 
or even a single individual layman to dream of imitating 
even in the remotest way what these ministers and mis- 
sionaries are giving out as their deliberate program, the 
whole country would reecho with the clamorous protest 


of the very men who are resorting to these reprehensible 
tactics. 


The Parents’ Duty 


Travellers tell us that American girls who affect in 
their dress immodest extremes of fashion are uncon- 
sciously imitating the garb of the Parisian underworld. 
The gowns that careless or foolish mothers in this coun- 
try allow their growing daughters to put on, no respect- 
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able French woman, it is said, would think of wearing, 
for such an indiscretion would imperil her reputation. 
AMERICA has more than once spoken strongly on the 
importance of modesty in dress. In all the discussion 
now going on in the papers about the snares and tempta- 
tions that beset our young working girls, few writers 
seem to realize what a grave menace to morality lies in 
the fashions that have now been in vogue for a year or 
two. A large proportion of the silly young women who 
dress immodestly are so blinded, no doubt, by their love 
of admiration that they do not see clearly what scandal 
they are giving and, what danger they are in. But at 
least the parents of such a girl should understand so well 
what perils their “fashionable” daughter is courting and 
what harm she is doing, that they should insist firmly on 
her using the effective safeguards of virtue that lie in 
modest dress and ladylike bearing. This duty no con- 
scientious father and mother can shirk, for God will exact 
from them a strict account of the daughter whose soul, no 
less than her body, He has entrusted to their care. To 
protect ourselves against contagious diseases we take ex- 
traordinary precautions nowadays. Individual drinking 
cups, towels, etc., are insisted on, and in some places 
every child that goes to school must have its own pencil 
no one else may use. But is not the infection spread in 
a community by immodest fashions in dress far more 
serious to public morals than common cups and towels 
and pencils are to public health? Let parents ponder the 
question. 


McKee Educational Bill 


From hints thrown out by men and women directly 
interested it has been long surmised that a condition of 
strained relations existed between the New Vork City 
Superintendent of Schools and the teaching force subject 
to his authority. Whatever may have been the reason, 
the rank and file of the teaching body appear to have been 
disinclined hitherto publicly to voice the grievances of 
which they complained privately, but their confidential 
utterances made clear enough the fact that they were 
chafing under the rigid regulations of a system which 
paralyzed initiative and rendered difficult all personal in- 
fluence of the individual teacher in the classrooms of the 
city schools. During his long rule in the City Superin- 
tendent’s office, Mr. Maxwell, it was charged, had evolved 
bureaucratic and machine methods to such perfection that 
the teacher had become but a cog in the wheel, without 
opportunity intelligently to form and train the pupils in 
her charge. 

Recent school developments—the published results of 


the work of the Hanus investigating committee may have | 


had much to do with the outcome—seem to have aroused 
the slumbering opposition of the teachers, and they are 
beginning openly to canvass for those changes in the sys- 
tem which their practical knowledge of its defects sug- 
gests as advisable. The immediate occasion is furnished 


them in the so-called McKee Bill introduced concurrently 
in both legislative chambers in Albany. This is a measure 
providing for marked restriction in the almost supreme 
power in educational matters hitherto enjoyed by the City 
Superintendent of New York’s schools and transferring 
to the Board of Education of the city such control of the 
educational function of the school system as would make 
the City Superintendent purely a supervising and admin- 
istrative officer under the Board’s control. 

The discussion of the bill threatens to grow into a 
merry war. Mr. Maxwell and the devoted following 
among the school people, whom he has won to his views 
during his twenty-five years’ incumbency of his present 
office, claim that the innovations outlined in the projected 
legislation “are wrong in principle and dangerous in their 
possible effects.” They urge in objection to the bill the 
viciousness of a policy which eliminates educational ex- 
perts from control to transfer potentially to a lay board 
the teaching function of the school system; they charge 
that since this lay board will of necessity be of shifting 
personnel and varying ability, the mooted change will 
make for a lack of consecutive policy in educational ad- 
ministration; and finally they insist that the proposed 
overturning of New York school methods goes counter 
to the results of all educational experience in the large 
cities of this country and to the enormous preponderance 
of educational opinion. Mr. Maxwell’s contentions have 
won for him the encouragement and support of a large 
group of reformers and social workers so-called, whose 
knowledge of school conditions, if they have any, is of 
course purely a matter of theory. 

Lined up in opposition to the Superintendent and now 
waging a determined campaign to secure the prompt 
passage of the McKee Bill are the Interborough Associa- 
tion of Women Teachers, the largest association of its 
kind in the world, the New York City Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Male High School Teachers’ Association. 
The members of these bodies having been in the schools 
for years and knowing from actual personal experience 
the real situation, are not afraid to proclaim their greater 
capability to judge correctly in the premises over that of 
any body of social workers on the outside. 

These organizations desire the proposed legislation 
chiefly because the bill “gives the Board of Education 
power to initiate changes in the course of study.” The 
course now in force in New York City is pronounced by 
their members, surely trained experts, “archaic and ab- 
surd.” Designed, they say, in the days when the aim of ed- 
ucation was to pass the college entrance examinations, to- 
day it serves the purpose of not more than two per cent. of 
the children who attend the public school. The needs of the 
other ninety-eight per cent. are unthought of ; and though 
suitable changes have been urged again and again, the 
present City Superintendent and his Board of Assistants, 
within whose competency under existing law such changes 
lie, have been able to checkmate every effort to revise the 
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course. As a natural consequence the schedule of studies 
now in force, so the teachers favoring the McKee Bill 
assert, is twenty or thirty years behind the times. 

Time will reveal whether Mr. Maxwell is to meet his 
Waterloo. He is a- skilled and crafty fighter, and his 
long years of service in his present position have taught 
him many an “inside” lesson to aid him in the contest 
now circling about his supremacy. For, after all, to the 
disinterested outsider the conflict reduces itself to this. 
Meanwhile a leaflet has been issued by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of New York, March 18, to explain the 
stand of the City Superintendent and his following and 
to urge those who agree with them to “use their influence 
where it will count—with their representatives in the 
legislature at Albany.” One paragraph of this leaflet is 
a quotation from the report of the Education Commis- 
sion of the City of Chicago, affirmed to be “the most 
authoritative report in recent years on the question of 
city school administration.” It runs thus: 


“What should be taught in the public schools is a 
matter for the people themselves and for their chosen 
representatives in the Board of Education to deter- 
mine. How the subjects should be arranged in the 
course of study, in what order and in what propor- 
tion instruction should be given in each, what method 
should be employed, and what text books and ap- 
paratus should be procured within the necessary lim- 
itations of expense, are questions which should be 
determined by the officers of supervision, and should 
come before the board only on their initiative and 
recommendation.” 

Mr. Maxwell sees in this comment on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chicago Commission, of which the late Presi- 
dent William R. Harper of the University of Chicago was 
chairman, a vindication of his own policy. Our own 
reading of the words fails to incline us to his view. Since 
“what should be taught in the public schools” is to be 
determined by the Board of Education, the paragraph 
quoted seems rather to concede the crucial point in the 
McKee Bill—that the Board of Education, namely, should 
possess power to initiate changes in the course of studies. 
No one must suppose that the wise men making up that 
Board will fail to use the knowledge of educational ex- 
perts in what may be termed the structural building of 
the schedule of studies once the subject matter of the 
course shall have been decided upon. 


A Hunger Strike in Montreal 


A few days ago a girl was brought before Judge 
Choquet. Though only fifteen she had learned all the 
ways of the Militant Suffragists. She had kept up a 
hunger strike for nine days and, when arraigned, she 
threw herself on the floor, shrieking and refusing to 
answer. She was a Protestant, but with at least the tacit 
consent of all concerned, the court committed her to the 
care of the Good Shepherd Nuns. The wisdom of this 
course was justified by the event; for, on taking his seat 


next morning Judge Choquet received the gratifying. news 
that the girl had eaten a hearty breakfast. 

Evidently the Sisters have a secret in the matter. The 
Montreal press says that the girl succumbed to the lure 
of an appetizing meal. Perhaps she did; for it may be 
that during the time she was in other hands the attempt 
was made to force prison fare down her throat. It may 
be, however, that she succumbed to the supernatural in- 
fluences of Christian charity. England does not like to 
learn from the Colonies. ° To learn from a French 
Canadian would be still more disagreeable, and to none, 
perhaps, more so than to Reginald McKenna, the Home 
Secretary. Nevertheless, “necessity ‘knows no law”; 
there are Good Shepherd Nuns in England, and deliver- 
ance from the frightful impasse now existing might be 
found in their ministrations. 


Right Reason in Charity 


There is a bill, the Levy bill so-called, now before the 
New York legislature, which proposes to provide home 
assistance for needy widows with young children de- 
pendent upon them in the city of New York. The pro- 
ject has aroused keen discussion and Robert W. Hebberd, 
Secretary of the State Board of Charities, has written the 
New York Times a letter strongly endorsing the measure. 
Quite apart from one’s personal views regarding the 
point directly at issue, Mr. Hebberd’s commendation of 
the law will prove of particular interest to Catholics since 
he bases his argument on principles which have long 
guided the charitable work of the St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Conferences and similar organizations within the Church. 

Affirming a practically universal acceptance of the 
theory that it is the duty of Government to make provi- 
sion for the aid of dependent poor, Mr. Hebberd main- 
tains it to follow naturally: “That this aid should be 
given in the manner which is most humane and which 
at the same time seeks to conserve the best interests of 
the State.” Since as a rule broken homes mean broken 
lives while family homes forming good and useful lives 
for the service of the State are among its chief corner- 
stones Mr. Hebberd urges the obvious consequence that 
the best interests of the State imply an effort to keep 
desirable family homes together, 

The truth he contends for unfortunately, does not 
appear to be quite so obvious to the State Socialists 
among us. Hence the tendency to favor institutional 
work even in cases of such help to the deserving poor as 
the Levy law desires to assure. It is to the exceeding 
credit of the Vincentians that from the beginning they 
have been staunch defenders of the other practice, one at 
once humane and thoroughly Christian in its conception. 
Only four years ago, largely through the earnest appeals 
of their representatives present at the White House Con- 
ference on Dependent Children called by the then Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, it was unanimously agreed, that “except 
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in unusual circumstances, the home should not be broken 
up for reasons of poverty, but only for considerations 
of inefficiency or immorality.” 


The Caldey Benedictines 


These good people are receiving at the hands of the 
Church of England the usual treatment of converts, abuse 
and detraction. We read now how they have long shown 
signs of instability and vacillation on many other points 
than the Roman claims, how their secession was long ex- 
pected, how they departed during the last year or two 
from their original austerity and their first zeal, so that 
one would take the position of those who once boasted 
of them to be that the Church of England is well rid of 
them. On the other hand, no praise is too extravagant 
for the few members of the Caldey and Milford Haven 
communities who have stayed behind. While some 
lament the treachery towards the Church of God that 
lurked in the two communities for so long a time, the 
more general sentiment is that of John Gilpin. The “loss 
of pence” is felt more acutely than the pretended loss of 
souls. “What are they going to do with the property ?” 
is the practical question put on all sides. The English 
Church papers assert that this is the result of gifts of 
English churchmen to procure the restoration of Bene- 
dictine life in the Church of England, and that, therefore, 
the monks are bound in honor and conscience, and prob- 
ably legally, tao, to leave it behind them. Aelred Carlyle 
says, on the contrary, that it is in great part the fruit 
of their own industry and their own resources, and his 
lawyer writes that their largest contributor by far ap- 
proves entirely of their present action, and others may 
have their money back. In the meantime it is comforting to 
see that there are some sane persons left among Episco- 
palians to lay down the obvious doctrine that there is no 
room in the Church of England for the sons of St. 
Benedict, and that any attempt to graft the Benedictine 
rule on Anglicanism can have but one result, to lead 
those that attempt it to Rome. But even these, judging 
_from a letter by one of them in the Living Church, can 
not refrain from nasty insinuations about the property. 
History repeats itself. Something similar was seen in 
this country a few years ago, when the accusations of 
fraudulent conversion were shown to be absolutely 
groundless. 


Millions for Defence 


The military spirit of France is aroused. It has voted 
500,000,000 francs to put itself on a war footing so as to 
meet a possible invasion from beyond the Rhine. Two 
years’ service under the colors no longer suffice; three is 
an absolute necessity, but there is no need of imposing it; 
all the young bloods in the land are eager to enlist not 
merely for three years, but for more if necessary. All 
the political parties, barring the Socialists, are in favor 


of it and even among them patriotism got the better of 
some. The patriotic spirit prevailed, and they voted the 
500,000,000 francs for the defence of the country. But 
suddenly, and to the consternation of the nation, the 
Socialists, under the leadership of the talkative Jaurés, 
proposed another subsidy for defence; not for the defence 
of the country, but of the lay school. The sum of 
500,000,000 francs was already a crushing burden to 
bear, but the defenders of the lay school asked for 650,- 
000,000 for their schools. In vain the other side pleaded 
to let that matter drop until the more vital and urgent 
one had been attended to. They were hooted at and 
jeered. When one speaker appealed to their love of 
France, now perhaps in her agony, he was cried down 
and told to stop his patriotic rigmarole, and the sentiment 
was cheered to the echo. The bill for school defence was 


rushed through and the helpless Government made no 
objection. 


When we remember that this defence of the lay 
schools is nothing else than a diabolical attempt to crush 
out every vestige not only of Christianity, but even of the 
knowledge of God from the hearts and minds of the help- 
less school children of the country, who will in conse- 
quence be its worst enemies, we can easily understand 
what a malignant purpose often lurks under the declama- 
tions of men who clamor for unrestricted State control 
of education. They are a nation’s greatest danger. 


OUT OF THE LONG PAST 


A manuscript in Italian was discovered in Naples a few years 
ago by the historian Pastor, which throws some interesting side 
lights on the manners and customs in Germany and Flanders just 
before the Reformation. It is dated 1517-18. Luther had affixed 
his rebellious theses to the church door in 1517. The document 
has been translated for the Correspondant of March 10 of this 
year and from it we glean. It was written by Antonio Beatis, 
a canon of the suite of the Cardinal of Aragon when that 
dignitary was journeying from Italy to Germany and the north. 
He passed by Innsbruck and notes, as he was crossing the 
mountains, that the roads were in good order and that merchan- 
dize was transported in four-wheeled wagons and not in two- 
wheelers as in Italy. One German vehicle could carry as much 
as four in Lombardy. Everywhere, he says, the inns were com- 
fortable, meat abundant and the bread excellent; the feather 
beds were a novelty to him. The cows were numerous and 
nearly all red but small; the hogs and sheep appeared to be few, 
especially the former as the Germans eat pork only when salted. 
He turns up his nose at the cheese because of the odor. As 
with the women of to-day, their German sisters wore enormous 
hats. A white veil attached to the hat and always lowered, gave 
the wearer, he says, a very majestic appearance. The veil was 
lifted and thrown back in time of mourning. Sorrow obscured 
the vision then, we suppose. 

He saw many beautiful fountains, mill races, and also streams 
full of trout, and he remarks that the careful housewife gener- 
ally had fish ponds where the fish were kept for immediate table 
use. All along the route from Verona to Trent, artistically 
carved crosses, in stone or wood, had been erected, and here and 
there were elaborate Calvaries and also niches in which holy 
statues were placed. The houses were mostly of wood but large, 
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with ornamental facades and spacious balconies so that you 
could look down the street. The outside doors were generally 
barred with iron gratings, painted in various colors; the roofs 
were steep and tiled. Each little village had a fine church with 
a tall steeple, and elegant stained-glass windows were common; 
the chimes in the towers were superb. We do not know if the 
carillon of Bruges was ringing then. There were no tombs in 
the churches except of conspicuous persons; the crosses in the 
cemeteries were beautiful and many of the tombs were exquisitely 
wrought in stone and often bore armorial inscriptions on plates 
of copper fixed on them. There were also holy water stoups attached 
to the trees. “When I see the profound recollection of the faith- 
ful during divine service,” he says, “and behold the number of 
new churches that are being built, and think of the ceremonies 
of the Church in Italy, and of the churches that are ill kept or 
falling into ruin, I am broken hearted at the decline of religio 

in my country.” ; 

In Flanders, he says—and this included Holland—the cities are 
well kept and the churches generally speaking are beautiful; 
many of the houses have flower gardens. The facades are 
usually of wood, the rest of the structure of brick. However in 
Antwerp, Malines, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, and other great 
cities, stone buildings are common and are charming in their 
appearance. The interior wood-work is in a yellow wavy oak, 
easy to work. Feather-beds were as common as in Germany, 
and the bedsteads were often carved oak. The roofs of the 
houses were covered with slate; the churches were elaborately 
and elegantly furnished, and the side chapels were innumerable. 

In the pastures there were herds of cows and flocks of sheep, 
but he notes there were no goats. But in the low countries 
there are no highlands on which the goats might gambol. The 
cows are not red as in Germany, but black and larger. The 
cheese he pronounces excellent. It is sometimes fragrant with 
herbs. The dress of the inhabitants is neat and he is surprised 
. to see that they have mats at the door to prevent the house from 
being soiled and that they even sprinkle the floor with sand. 

He tells of an extraordinary custom that prevails there, one 
which doesn’t seem to have ever got into the books so far. 
When a child was born, if it was a boy, a handkerchief was 
attached to the door, and “any malefactor even if he had 
assassinated a thousand persons could find shelter in the house 
until the baby was baptized.” 

The Dutch cabbages were so large that only a man could 
carry one. They were stored in great quantities, kept in brine, 
and served in various fashions during the winter season. From 
which it is clear that sauerkraut is not a modern device. 

The women do not wear hats but veils; their dress is gener- 
ally a black serge but the good man is scandalized that the 
skirts are so skimp. Women resemble women in all ages. Is it 
because of the butter and beer, he asks, that so many of the fair 
sex have bad teeth? However their complexion would argue good 
health. He also blames the butter and the milk food for the 
leprosy which he says was prevalent. 

The inns are excellent; there is an abundance of meat, chicken 
and hares, but few partridges or pheasants. Instead of oil they 
use butter. The houses, built of brick or stone, are better cared 
for than houses in Italy. There are more chimneys, doors and 
windows. The staircases are mostly spiral. Both in Flanders 
and Germany the smallest group of houses has a public clock 
though it does not ring the hours. 

The fine spun stuffs of Holland. and Cambrai are woven by 
the nuns in convents; the coarser cloths for domestic use are of 
hemp and are called demi Hollande, for they are made in 
Flanders. He describes minutely the bleaching process and in- 
forms us that the raw hemp is first soaked in muddy and 
stagnant pools, and is laid out repeatedly in the sun. The 
Flemings have a language of their own though they all know 
French. The beer is better that that of Germany, and is exten- 
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sively manufactured. Windmills are everywhere. Fruit is- 
abundant, as are wheat, oats and rye. There is plenty of fresh: 
and salt water fish; the oysters are good and so are the mussels. 
But all the time the visitors were in Flanders they had nothing: 
but rain, and what with the wind and the rain, the months of 
July and August were like November in Rome, but “there were 
three or four days of such excessive heat as we never knew in 
Italy.” The people of Flanders and in Upper Germany were 
good and amiable, and of remarkable honesty. You might leave 
a fortune of gold in their houses and they would never touch it. 
The inns were well kept and were managed by women, and in 
stores for the sale of merchandise women were employed as- 
well as men. 

The Flemings go to church early in the morning, even om 
working days, so that there are not many present when the 
office is recited. They use benches in the churches and the 
owner’s name is affixed to them. Women look after the altars— 
a custom he disapproves of. In all the parish churches at least 
two Masses are sung daily, one for the saint of the day, and the 
other for the dead. There is benediction every evening, and im 
every church you will find a number of altar boys, from ten to 
twelve years old, ready to serve Mass. The priests take a long 
time to say Mass, and in that are unlike the Italians, and they 
say it in such a low tone that nobody hears them except the 
server. At the end of each Mass they give holy water to all 
those who are present. 


LITERATURE 


A Great Dame of a Hundred Years Ago 


With that superabundant richness of expression, unerring 
lucidity of thought, and a remarkable power of holding the 
attention of the reader through long and elaborate and even ever- 
involved sentences—all of which are characteristics very common 
among French writers of to-day, M. de Lanzac de Laborie 
gives an account to the subscribers of the Correspondant of a 
book written by a grande dame dil y a cent ans. The lady in 
question is Mme. La Tour du Pin, and her memoirs are now 
being published by her great-grandson Colonel Count Aymar de 
Liedekerke-Beaufort of the Belgian army. They make two 
octavo volumes of 408 and 392 pages respectively. Fifty copies 
of the work had been formerly printed but they were not for 
the world at large, for they were an édition de luxe, and only 
fifty copies were struck off. They were distributed among the 
members of the family, and the commendation of it was so 
unanimous that it was resolved to give the general public the 
advantage—if it is an advantage—of one more view of the sad 
and scandalous and sacrilegious turpitudes of the times in which 
Mme. la Tour du Pin unhappily lived from early childhood. . 
We do not think that the book should be in the hands of the 
general public. The corruption of morals in those whose sacred 
office should have made them the saviors of society is so 
appalling in its character and extent that though the book sheds 
one more hideous glare on the causes that led up to the French 
Revolution, the presentation nevertheless of the frightful con- 
ditions in the graphic fashion of this book might be harmful to 
those who are weak in the Faith. On the other hand it 
furnishes a wonderful instance of the mercy of God which 
protected Mme. la Tour du Pin not only amid the seductions 
of the brilliant though profoundly immoral society, clerical and 
lay alike, in which she lived, but which made her own home a 
place of abominations. She saw what she narrated at close 
range. She was a conspicuous maid of honor in the court of 
Marie Antoinette} she was a witness of the outbreak of the 
Revolution at Versailles; she was in the midst of the Terror at 
Bordeaux, escaping thence with her family to America and then 
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returned through Spain when Napoleon was First Consul, and 
lived in Belgium, when her husband was Prefect at Brussels, 
and who later, under the Restoration occupied several diplomatic 
posts elsewhere. She finally died in Italy having passed the age 
of four score. She began to tell her story when she was fifty 
and had the courage to let the world know her age. The critic 
considers that “the book by its grace and style is a contribution 
of the first rank to that special kind of literature which already 
possesses so many remarkable works.” 

She was the daughter of the handsome Arthur Dillon an Irish- 
man, not an Englishman, as the reviewer says, whose life was 
scandalous as was that of another Dillon not a military man in 
whose shameless household Mme. la Tour du Pin was brought 
up. She tells of the immoral conversations she was obliged to 
listen to; of the impious principles which were enunciated, and 
informs us that she was taught no more of her religion than 
she was of history or mathematics. “The older 1 grow” she 

_writes, “the more I am convinced that the French Revolution 
of 1789 was the inevitable result, I might even say the just 
punishment of the vices of the upper classes of society.’ Church- 
men were as guilty as the courtiers, or rather infinitely more 
so. Judases abounded, and the nation is paying for it dearly to- 
day. 

Her visit to the United States is of interest to Americans 
apart from the picture it presents of her remarkable adaptability 
to the new surroundings in which she found herself. 

The family landed at Boston. On the way over Madame had 
to cut off her beautiful curls and throw them into the sea. The 
Americans used to insist that the shearing of her locks had been 
done by the executioner who was going to guillotine her. From 
Boston the travellers made their way to New York and finally 
established themselves on a farm near what is now Troy. Of 
this establishment the former maid of honor of Marie Antoinette 
took charge. She rose at three in the morning, presided over the 
kitchen, superintended the milking of the cows and made butter 
that sold for fancy prices in Albany. She was horrified that she 
had to purchase some negro slaves for servants, but she 
emancipated them before she returned to France. One sentence 
of the reviewer—we have not yet received the book—is rather 
amazing. It is about the social conditions in Troy at that time. 
The writer tells us that “she had to accustom herself to the 
neighborhood and dress of Indians, some of whose tribes still 
lived in the region of the Great Lakes. I was surprised,” she 
said, “when the first time I met a man and woman walking 
stark-naked on the road and no one finding it strange. I soon 
became accustomed to it.” 

We hope this is not a specimen of the general truthfulness of 
the book, In the first place it is hard to understand what con- 
nection there is between the Indians at Troy “whose tribes still 
lived in the region of the Great Lakes” which are a thousand 
miles away. Secondly the Indians and especially the women, 
never went naked. Except in some of their superstitious dances, 
or in their drunken orgies they were always decently clad. 

It was at Troy that she lost one of her children. As there 
were no Catholic priests in that neighborhood the father rather 

than have recourse to a Protestant minister performed, the 
funeral obsequies himself, and over the little grave God spoke 
in an especial way to the bereaved mother. There came to 
her almost like a revelation the meaning of sorrow in human 

life, and the woman who had grown up with the worst kind of 
examples before her eyes, and had been so frequently the object 
of infamous proposals which her instinctive honesty always re- 
jected, suddenly understood the mystery of the sacrifice which 
she offered as an expiation. 

“the will of God found me submissive and resigned.” 

It is to be regretted that she had to record such dreadful 
scandals in her diary, but her own preservation in the midst of 


them is as remarkable as it is rare. 


“From that day forth,” she writes,. 


Confessions of a Convert. By Rosert HucH Benson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This very useful little book is a reprint, with additions and 
corrections, of a series .of articles that appeared in the Ave 
Maria. Not the least profitable part of it is that which discusses 
the author’s home life; for in it we see a remarkable lack of prac- 
tical religious instruction where one would naturally think that it 
should have been in its fullness. We call this profitable, because 
we believe it to be a fair example of what takes place in the vast 
majority of clerical households. Churchmanship, consisting 
merely of external practices, is insisted on: the care of vital 
religion is hardly found unless in the case of extreme Evan- 
gelicals. The reason is, we suppose, that the head of the family 
deals with his children as he does with his parishioners, into 
whose interior life he does not presume to enter. Anyhow, the 
experience of Mgr. Benson is almost at one with that of the 
reviewer, who also comes of Church of England clerical stock. 

His account of the conventional morals of Eton is also well 
worth study. One must not be dirty, or a coward, or a bully, 
or a thief. Moral purity was a matter of private choice. A 
Galahad was not therefore the more respected in general: one 
the absolute opposite did not therefore forfeit the respect of his 
fellows. One thing was an intolerable breach of good taste; 
namely any allusion to the matter from the pulpit. The preacher 
had his view on the subject: the school had another; and to 
attempt to impose his view on his hearers seemed to them, to 
say the least, absurd. 

So Mer. Benson seems to have grown up, so far as his family 
and his school were concerned, religiously minded, i.e. with an 
interest in religion, but without any real personal religion. He 
went to church and received communion, and yet for long periods 
he neglected prayer. He meant well; but religion was a shadowy 
thing, and no one had shown him how to make it a reality. As 
for an act of contrition, he could not make it even in the pres- 
ence of death, for he had never been taught how to do so. He 
was a type of the clergyman’s son. In this condition he made 
up his mind to become a clergyman, and went through what was 
supposed to be a preparation under Dean Vaughan of Llandaff. 
Shortly after his ordination he came in contact with Dr. Maturin 
from whom he got the impulse that carried him into the Church. 

One must note his openness regarding the process of con- 
version, with his mother and those that had any official claim on 
him, which certainly should have disarmed adverse criticism. It 
did not. Obloquy is the lot of those who embrace the Catholic 
faith, and he was not spared reviling and calumny, including the 
reproach, always addressed to the sons of clergymen and more 
strongly still to sons of dignitaries, that he had disgraced his 
father’s name. 

Anglicans look on the graces received in the use of their ordin- 
ances as a proof of their membership in the church, arguing 
from them just as confidently as if Newman had never shown 
them the fallacy of the proof. Mgr. Benson takes up this point 
with equal clearness; and for this alone his book will be useful 


reading to those who are drawn towards the Church. 
ED We 


The Armagh Hymnal. By SHANE Lestig and JoHN STRAT- 
rorp Cotuins. Dublin: Catholic Truth Society. aise lets 

This beautiful collection of 150 hymns, at the same time 
devout and artistic, takes its name fromthe ancient see of 
the prelate to whom it is dedicated, “Michael, Cardinal Priest, 
Coarb of Patrick,” and of St. Patrick, founder of the See of 
Armagh, who is honored with several of its most poetic 
tributes. There are hymns to other Irish saints and many 
written by Irishmen of the past and present, but the majority 


are taken from universal Catholic sources and may be pro- 
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nounced on the whole the most suitable collection available 
for general Catholic purposes. There are fifty translations 
from the Latin, ten from Greek, four from Gaelic, two from 
Syriac, and one each from French and Italian. Most of the 
renderings, especially Dr. Neale’s, preserve the simplicity and 
strength, if not always the full-toned harmonies of the great 
originals, and among the truest and tenderest are Mr. Leslie’s 
own. He has a habit of rhyming together such words as bore 
and lJaw—which, though intelligible in Cambridge, will find 
most of his readers doubtful as to whether ore should be fright- 
ened into awe, or law lengthened into lawr—but otherwise he has 
the happy art of wedding poetry to piety, and of finding them so 
wedded in many places that have escaped the observation of 
other hymnodists. The lamented death of Stratford Collins, one 
of many brilliant Cambridge men who followed Father Benson 
into the Catholic Church, has necessitated the postponement of 
the musical accompaniment. 

Some half dozen Latin hymns are given without translation, 
among them, “O filii et filiae.’ Its subject makes an English 
rendering seasonable at this Easter time: 


Christ is risen, children sing! 
King of Heaven, glory’s King, 
Took to-day from death its sting. 


At the dawn of Sabbath day 
The disciples make their way 
To the tomb wherein He lay. 


Marys twain, with spices rare, 
And Salome hasten there 
To anoint His Body fair. 


Cried a white-robed angel: “See, 
Whom you seek has risen! He 
Will appear in Galilee.” 


And the loved Apostle John 
Even Peter has outrun 
And the open tomb has won. 


: Mid His flock new gatheréd 
Stood Christ risen from the dead: 
“Peace be with you all,” He said. 


When to Thomas came the word, 
He believed not what he heard 
Till his eyes should see the Lord. 


“Thomas Didymus draw near, 
See where were the nails and spear; 
Doubt not; place thy fingers here.” 


And as Thomas saw Christ’s Side, 
Hands and Feet all open wide, 
“O my Lord and God,” he cried. 


Blessed they to Faith who rise 
Though they see not with their eyes: 
Life eternal is the prize. 


On this holy day of days 
Be there glory, joy and praise; 
Bless the Lord in all His ways. 


And before Him bowing low 
Pay the debt of thanks we owe 
All our hearts with love aglow. 


Aids to Latin Prose Composition. By James A. Kreisz, S.J. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 

This practical and scholarly book is designed for college 
classes. The author, before all a teacher, has presented his 
matter so that precept holds the smaller place, and example and 
practice are principally insisted on. In sixty-two lessons, he’treats 
successively the parts of speech in the first section, and in the 
second the more intricate phrases of outline structure. Through- 
out the sharp distinction between the Latin and the English 
idiom is admirably brought out, and one may confidently assert 
that a Freshman held rigidly to a strict course of “Kleist” will 
leave the class a credit to teacher and text-book. At the end of 
the book, the author gives some specimens of original translations 
from Macaulay and Froude. J Wie 


Who is the author of the prayer Anima Christi? asks Father 
Watrigant, S.J., in a small pamphlet just issued. He answers 
that nobody knows. It is attributed to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Pope John XXII, to the Blessed Bernardine de Feltre and to St. 
Ignatius Loyola. Evidently it cannot be claimed that St. 
Ignatius was the author, nor the Blessed Bernardine who was 
born in 1439, for it was already indulgenced by Pope John XXII. 
in 1330; nor is it sure that St. Thomas composed it, though some 
insist that he did. The matter is still open for investigation. 


A second edition of Dr. Fullerton’s volume on “Socialism and 
the Workingman” has been issued by M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin. 
We have already favorably reviewed the first edition. The book 
is particularly interesting for its study of certain methods put 
into practical application in England and representing on a small 
scale the ideas which Socialists hope to realize in a world-wide 
cooperative commonwealth. The utter failure of these and alt 
similar attempts, owing to the weakness of poor human nature, 
offers a fortiori a telling argument against the practicability of 
the Socialist Utopia. The book is eminently Catholic in tone and 
shows a Sincere interest in the welfare of the laborer. 


Mrs. Meynell has gathered together her poetry for publication 
in a single volume. The contents include the early “Poems,” 
which have passed through ten editions; the “Later Poems,” 
now out of print; and an important section containing more 
recent compositions. This collected edition, printed at the Arden 
Press and prefaced by Mr. Sargent’s drawing of Mrs. Meynell, 
will be issued in April by Messrs. Burns & Oates, London. 
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Benziger Bros., New York: 
Daily Praise. Compiled by Olive K. Parr. 
George H. Doran Co., New York: 
The Constructive Quarterly. Vol. I, No. 1. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Pioneers of the Cross in Canada. 
Frederick H. Hitchcock, New York: 
Recollections of Elizabeth B. Frémont. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Fhitedelnhis : re 
The Road of Living Men. y Will L. Comfort, $1.25; M d Hi 
Future. By William Sedgwick, $2.00. $ pane ERE 
Sisters of Mercy, Wilkes-Barré: 
Selections from “Parerga” as found in “Cedar Chips.” 
Sister of Mercy. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Vanishing Points. By Alice Brown. 


$2.50 per year. 


By Dean Harris. $1.50. 


Compiled by I. T. Martin. 


Compiled by a 


$1.25. 


German Publications: 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Eiszeit und Flut. Von P. Martin Gander, O.S.B. 


Friederich Pustet & Co., New York: 
Die heilige Theresia von Jesus. Von: P. Luis Martin, S.J., 50 cents; 
Kurze und packende Beispiele zum FEinheitskatechismus. Von Joseple 
Hanss, 75 cents; Geschichte der Schépfung. Hartmann Falbesoner, $1.50. 
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French Publications: 
Pierre Téqui, Paris: 
L’Eglise Catholique aux Premiers Siécles. 
50; Défendons-nous! Abbé Charles Grimaud, 2 fr.; Questions Théo- 
logiques et Canoniques. Rme P. D. Paul Renaudin, 2 fr.; La Vocation 
Ecclésiastique. . Par M. Abbé Henri Le Camus, 1 fr. 


D. Vieillard-Lacharme, 3 fr. 


Latin Publication: 
Friderici Pustet & Co.. New York: 
Novum Jesu Christi Testamentum, Vulgate Editionis Sixti V. P.M. Jusst 
Recognite et Clementis VIII. P.M. Auctoritate Edite. 


2 Pamphlets: 
Cary & Co., London: 


Mass of St. Anthony. For Mixed Voices. C d A 
Pee _ Composed by Alphonse Cary. 


The Gilbert Music Co., Chicago: 
Ave Maris Stella. Richard Farrant, 10 cents; Ecce Sacerdos Magnus. 
J. Lewis Browne, 30 cents; O Salutaris Hostia. Tommaso Giordani, 15 
cents; The Divine Praises. J. Lewis Browne, 10 cents. 


J. F. McElheney, Los Angeles: 


Six Golden Cords of a Mother’s Heart. By Rev. Joseph O’Reilly, 10 


cents; Seven Jewels for the Dishonest and Honest Rich and Poor. By 
Rey. Joseph O’Reilly, 10 cents. 


EDUCATION 
Archbishop Keane on Catholic Higher Education 


Archbishop Keane of Dubuque issued recently a pastoral letter 
in which he makes an eloquent appeal to the Catholics of his 
jurisdiction for aid in his purpose so,to develop his diocesan 
college as to enable it “to hold its own against the aggressiveness 
of well equipped and richly endowed non-Catholic colleges about 
it.’ The truths urged in the Dubuque prelate’s plea are 
impressive enough to claim the attention of Catholics the country 
over. There is not in this country or in any other so glorious 
a tribute to unselfish devotion to education as is the endowment 
possessed by our Catholic schools in the lives of sacrifice of the 
religious men and women whose generosity has largely made 
possible the maintenance of the splendid school system we 
possess. But, as thinking men among us are beginning to 
recognize, there is a limit to the possibilities attainable in educa- 
tional work by those who devote themselves to this great cause 
for its own sake and for the good to be accomplished and not 
for hire. The further development of Catholic educational 
facilities involves provisions quite beyond the power of those 
who have hitherto borne the heaviest part of the burden. 

To be sure in certain measure the support of the laity and 
their encouraging sympathy have never been wanting in the 
work already done, but that support and encouragement are now 
needed in a very special manner. The extension of our educa- 
tional system now imperatively required will be impossible if 
large resources are not forthcoming and therefore our leaders 
are beginning to appeal directly to those Catholics whom God 
has blessed with abundant fortunes. Theirs it is to emulate 
the example of non-Catholic philanthropists in lending the 
financial help necessary if the crown is to be put upon the school 
system our Church has succeeded in building up despite the 
meagre resources she has been obliged to rely upon. 

The question is often asked why Catholic colleges do not share 
in the flood of gold that annually pours into the coffers of non- 
Catholic institutions of higher learning. Archbishop Keane in 
his pastoral letter appears to accept the explanation commonly 
advanced, and at least a partial explanation it certainly must be 
conceded to be. Catholics have had to look to their coreligionists 
for the immense sums demanded for the sufficient equipment of 
institutions for the care .of the afflicted, the erring, the orphans, 
the sick, and the aged of their faith, and the generosity of those 
among us able to spend largely in charity has been hitherto 
mainly devoted to the building and endowment of homes and 
asylums for these unfortunates. 

But with God’s blessing in most sections of the country, as 
the Archbishop affirms for his own archdiocese, these institutions 
are now sufficiently secured and will require at most but a 
annual offering for their maintenance. “To-day,” says Dubuque’s 
prelate, “our great and urgent need is to provide for the develop- 


ment of our active, positive forces. While we were building up: 
institutions for the afflicted, our non-Catholic religious neighbors. 
have been establishing great institutions of higher education in 
which to prepare their young men for leadership and large 
influence.” They have not failed, to be sure, to do a certain 
share in the erection of homes and asylums, but unlike ourselves, 
our non-Catholic neighbors have never been insistent in the 
matter of the religious care of their afflicted, and in consequence 
the splendidly equipped State institutions made this burden for 
them a comparatively light one. The philanthropic instinct with 
their men of wealth has in consequence sought other outlets and 
that educational work has made eloquent appeals to it is clear 


from the big colleges thoroughly equipped and richly endowed. 


through the largesses of non-Catholics in every part of the land. 
Archbishop Keane touches the vital aspect of the question when. 
he says of these favored schools: “They can give without cost 
to them the advantages of the best secular education to boys 
without means. Many of our talented boys see in these schools. 
their only opportunity to prepare themselves for careers of in- 
fluence and power. Some of these boys, and the number is. 
growing, accept the proffered boon, and thus come under influ- 
ences most destructive of their faith. What shall we do to save 
the future to the true faith of Christ?” 

The distinguished Western Churchman is not unaware that a 
jeopardizing of their faith is not the sole danger facing our young. 
men entering these schools. Training that makes for genuine 
Catholic influence is plainly out of the question unless it be 
received in a school whose atmosphere, whose instincts and 
aspirations are thoroughly Catholic. “Very many of the too. 
few Catholics who have secured advantageous position realize,” 
says the pastoral, “that their power for good would be much 
greater if they could have had a more thorough training without 
jeopardizing their faith. The Church can never have the influ- 
ence upon the thought and life of the country which it should 
exercise, until we have a large number of truly educated men.” 
There is no lack of talent among our youth, we have virtues, 
we have ambition. “But these qualities,’ very truly remarks the 
Archbishop, “are found mostly where resources in money are 
too limited.” 

What has been thus far done, and done with unexampled 
generosity, for the care of those who can help us only by their 
prayers, must be now loyally attempted in this new field. 
Catholics blessed by the Almighty with a superabundance of 
material wealth must recognize as a feature of the stewardship 
incumbent upon them the duty to secure for their own the 
services of the best talent and highest virtue, intensified by the 
best intellectual and moral development. What that duty imports 
is readily appreciated. We must educate; and, urges Archbishop: 
Keane, “until this is done, the position of the Church in this 
country must be weak.” The measure of our educational work, 
too, is plain. The Catholic system must develop in lines that 
have made possible the aggressiveness of well-equipped and 
richly endowed non-Catholic institutions about us. It needs 
progressiveness in a direction impossible to follow unless the 
charity of the rich men among us be inspired to helpfulness. It 
sorely needs funds that shall give us stately buildings, suitable 
and up-to-date equipment, and such endowment as will enable 
our schools, almost without cost to them, to educate the large 
number of exceptionally talented but poor boys who knock at 
their doors annually for an opportunity to qualify themselves 
for the best service of God and country. 

God hasten the day when they, who alone can come to her 
relief in the present need of His Church, may open their eyes 
to the urgent duty confronting them! Were it not well for our 
tich Catholics to take a leaf from the experience of others and 
to labor for the truth with a zeal and enthusiasm like unto that 
shown by Socialists in the efforts these make to use the schools 
of the country to the country’s harm? Mea O:G: 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Catholic Charitable Organization 


Is it possible to bring about social contentment by means of 
the many works of benevolence that have sprung up during the 
last quarter of a century? This is tantamount to asking whether 
the things these provide for the poorer classes, can satisfy them. 
Only a little reflection is needed to convince one that they can- 
not. No merely material good can satisfy the spiritual wants of 
human nature. It cannot satisfy even the sensitive appetites. 
These exhaust such a good, and then demand other satisfaction. 
No matter how attractive a thing may be in the beginning, it 
must pall on us after repeated or continuous use, and we shall 
want a new excitement or pleasure. This which reason teaches 
clearly, experience confirms. Not only do material things fail 
to satisfy our sensitive nature, but they also increase our appetites 
by showing us possibilities of satisfaction hitherto unknown. 
Notwithstanding all the material ameliorations of life that the 
poorer classes have obtained either by their own efforts or by 
the benevolence of others they are no nearer contentment than 
they were when they had none of these things. 

Man cannot be content until every legitimate aspiration of 
his being is satisfied, or on the way to satisfaction. As he is a 
multiplex being with sensitive appetites as well as intellectual, 
as he is capable of reflection, of determining the relative dignity 
of his desires, of perceiving that the satisfaction of the higher 
requires necessarily the restraint of the lower, he is capable of 
realizing the meaning of order in his desires, and that no appetite 
nor aspiration is legitimate unless it conform to this order. God, 
the possession of whom, is the supernatural reward of the 
observance of order in the existing dispensation, is the universal 
good to which every man must tend; and every desire having 
for its object some particular good must be subordinated to that 
obligation. Not only must it be subordinated, but it must also 
be used as a means to the attainment of the universal good; for 
this is not attained immediately in this life, but only by means 
of our acts resulting from the due coordination and subordi- 
nation of our appetites. 

From this we see the essential difference between Christian 
beneficence and the benevolence so common today. The latter 
is restless. It tries to keep pace with the appetites it develops, 
having no idea but that these must be satisfied. The effort is 
after the impossible. There 1s a limit to its resources: there is 
no limit to the successive cravings of the lower appetites. It 
may from this very necessity of things come at last to recommend 
moderation and restraint; but in doing so it will be going 
against its own system of philosophy and it will find verified in 
the objects of its benevolence the words of scripture: “He that 
nourisheth his servant delicately from his childhood, afterwards 
shall find him stubborn.” 

Christian beneficence, on the contrary, recognizes that re- 
straint and renunciation with regard to particular goods, are 
necessary elements in the orderly subjection of such particular 
goods to the universal. It has no idea of satisfying an appetite 
directly merely .because it exists, but often points out how this 
is to be satisfied indirectly only in the pursuit and attainment of 
the higher good to which it must be subjected. Still less does 
it dream of creating new wants, and of trying to keep pace with 
them; but recognizes that the fewer are such wants, the freer 
is the spirit. Catholics who are constantly comparing their own 
social wants with those of others, and complaining that they are 
deficient in material means and appliances, should recall these 
principles. 

We saw lately a work of Catholic beneficence that pleased 
us greatly, the Catholic Sailors’ Club, which is carried on by the 
Catholic Alumni Sodality of Boston. It occupies two small 
houses close to the gate of the Charlestown Navy Yard, and from 


the outside appears to be somewhat insignificant. Interiorly it 
is comfortable and well furnished according to the condition of 
those for whom it has been established. It is not luxurious. It 
does not seek to draw men overpoweringly by an appeal to their 
sensitive appetites not to be resisted. It treats the sailor as a 
man, not as a child. It says to him in effect: You are a man 
with a soul to save and the seaport town is full of dangers to 
your soul which you have to shun. We cannot drag you from 
them; but we will help you to avoid them, if you on your part 
are determined to correspond with God’s grace and do that 
violence to your passions which wins eternal life. Here is a com- 
fortable place to which you are always welcome. It is not as 
attractive to your lower nature as the haunts of vice, but what 
means of salvation is? Here are innocent and rational amuse- 
ments. Some may call them slow. We do not deny that they 
are such for those who have no thought of God. But you are a 
Christian. You must renounce the vicious allurements that 
entice you, and content yourself with what is innocent and 
rational. We do not pretend to compete with the world, the 
flesh and the devil in their own field but only to help you to 
fulfil your obligation to renounce the three. 

And the club is successful, more so than many that follow 
the ways of the world.» During the year 1912 the number of 
visits to it were 16,112, Many seamen make it their regular 
resting place when off duty in port. They wrote from it 3,970 
letters; 1231 went from it to Mass; 4972 parcels of reading 
matter were distributed; 23 concerts and Sunday evening lec- 
tures were given; 57 sailors took the pledge and 762 scapulars 
and rosaries were distributed. Besides this the sick were visited 
regularly and two, who died, were buried properly in the lot the 
ecclesiastical authorities have put at the disposal of the club. 

H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Vice-Mad Respectability 


A correspondent who, like many more of the decent people of 
the community, has grown sick of what is aptly termed “vice- 
mad respectability,” writes as follows to the New York Times: 

“Has. respectability gone vice mad, think you? The spectacle 
of the virtuous housewife out with her student lamp trying to 
study the Social Evil, and the ditto househusband jotting down 
the addresses of street walkers so that he can confer with them 
regarding the best way to injure their trade or vocation, is 
getting on the nerves of some of us. 

“We would like to see something in the papers and magazines 
besides confessions (for revenue only) and statistics regarding 
the growth of crime in our (at intervals) most moral of cities. 
The fictionists, have the police blotters beaten a mile, and the 
committees are as prevalent as tuberculosis and almost as much 
in need of an anti-toxin. All we need at present is a well-ad- 
vertised Madam as the Adventuress on our stage and a few 
genuine White Slaves in vaudeville to complete the, human 
interest. 

“To those of us who have seen women on the streets all our 
lives, and who always expect to see them as long as human 
nature continues to be human nature, and to those of us who have 
seen the same type of woman by no means confined to said 
streets, but both radiating and irradiating each and every social 
stratum, the present offer to tag her, snag her, or bag her savors 
a bit of fanaticism. 

“Why not give her a rest for a time and beguile the mob into 
other lines of public service? Something like a revision of the 
old marriage laws, segregation of loveless husbands and Wives, 
compulsory protection of the young by their parents until their 
twenty-first year, the erection of a few free, decent, and inter- 
esting places of recreation for the young, compilation of text- 
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books for the edification of fool voters, and a thousand other 
things might work a revolution. Another decade or so and they 
might return to the present craze—to find, perhaps, that there 
was no works for them in the ranks of vice. The street woman 
‘and her close seconds in other fields might all have been obliter- 
ated while the committees wrestled with humane proposals and 
questions of common intelligence.” 


PERSONAL 

The testing of Dr. Friedmann’s turtle vaccine in tuberculosis 
cases, on which much attention is now being bestowed in New 
York, is probably the reason why nothing is said in the metro- 
politan journals regarding a serum invented and now being used 
in the treatment of tuberculosis patients by Doctor Peter Duket, 
a Chicago physician. The treatment introduced by the Western 
specialist has won the favorable notice of medical men in that 
section and Mr. William Lorimer, lately representing Illinois in 
the United States Senate, has been moved to richly endow a 
research laboratory to put this and other serums to the strictest 
scientific tests. 

The laboratory, which is to be established in connection with 
the Medical Department of Loyola University, a Jesuit school in 
Chicago, will be in the charge of Dr. Maximilian Herzog, late 
pathologist for the U. S. Government, who will be assisted by 
Dr. Newman Dorland, the well known author and professor of 
the Loyola Medical School. The laboratory will be equipped in 
every way and facilities will be extended to Dr. Friedmann of 
Berlin and any other doctor who will make application. The 
tests will be made at free clinics, open to ‘all persons suffering 
from tuberculosis of the lungs. 


Rey. William F. Rigge, S. J., of Creighton University, has been 
made a Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, one of the highest distinctions conferred on a 
scientist in America, Rev. F. Tondorf, S. J., Director of the 
Seismic Observatory at Georgetown University, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the station for observation purposes 
that the Government is establishing on the University grounds. 
Both these eminent scientists, as our readers will remember, 
have been frequent contributors to the pages of AMERICA. 


Father Galvin, a young priest who volunteered for the China 
missions, sometime ago, from Brooklyn, writes from Hangchow : 
“T little thought when I made my retreat in Brooklyn, last year, 
that my next would be made in China, and that Latin would be 
the language of the religious exercises. Bishop Faveau gave the 
conferences to the assembled priests, who numbered six Chinese 
and one American. In the city of Hangchow, the Protestants 
are represented by forty-five female and forty male mission- 
aries, while, unfortunately, there are but two of us seeking con- 
verts to the Catholic Church. You will be pleased to ‘hear that 
the present Premier of China, Lee Tseng Tsang, is a practical 
Catholic. He is married to a Belgian lady to whom he owes 
his conversion, It is, in a great measure, due to his influence, 
that in many of the provinces there is felt a wonderful move- 
ment towards the Catholic religion.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


A union of Catholic activities has been inaugurated by His 
Eminence Cardinal Farley, for the purpose of enlisting the in- 
terest and activity of every Catholic in the archdiocese in the 
various works of charity, protection, education and social reform, 
that are already in existence, and to develop others that are 
much needed. The society under whose auspices this is to be 
accomplished is called the “TJnited Catholic Works of New 


York,” and among the philanthropic activities it aims to promote 
are: 


Settlements and Day Nurseries; Clubs and Boarding Houses 
for Girls and Boys. 

Fresh Air accommodations and Summer Outings. 

Convalescent Homes; the education of the Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb, and other Defectives; the care of the Poor., 

The work of the Catholic Protective Bureau in the Children’s 
Courts; probation work; reform of men and women released 
from prison; proper detention homes for wayward girls, etc., etc. 

Social reform work such as employment bureaus; regulation 
of child labor; proper housing, sanitation and work-room sur- 
roundings; just wages and hours of labor for men and women, 
CtCamelce 

The proper protection of immigrants, with a view to pre- 
serving their religion and assimilating them into our body politic 
and national life. 

For the purpose of securing funds for the immediate needs of 
this new organization there will be held in the Twelfth Regi- 
ment Armory, April 12 to 22, an Exhibit and Sale that will be 
an entirely new departure from the ordinary means of obtaining 
funds for charitable work. Every Catholic organization will 
take part in it. The exhibit will be interesting and educational, 
and the sale will be conducted on entirely novel-lines, both 
providing an occasion for raising as great a sum of money as 
possible by subscriptions large and small, so that no real object 
of charity or protection may be undiscovered or neglected for 
want of the necessary means, Through the different parish 
societies, or at the office of the United Catholic Works, 462 
Madison Avenue, further information may be had, in connection. 
with the project. 


Cardinal Farley, in order to give prompt relief to the Dayton 
sufferers, telegraphed $5,000 on March 28 to Archbishop Moeller 
of Cincinnati, in whose diocese Dayton is located. The Cardinal 
expressed his sympathy in the name of the Catholics of New 
York. He also issued a circular ordering a collection to be 
taken up in the archdiocese of New York on Sunday, March 30, 
in behalf of the suffers. 


The question of the tenure of ecclesiastical propefty in Maine 
after having passed through the courts was discussed in the 
House of Representatives on March 18, the purpose being to 
find a substitute for the present system of Corporation Sole. It 
was proposed that each corporation should be made up of the 
Bishop, Vicar General, the parish priest and two laymen. An 
attempt was made by an amendment to have the two laymen 
elected by the parishioners but the amendment was withdrawn 
and the measure was passed. The Governor signed the bill. 


A striking example of how easily technical language in legal 
documents may be misunderstood even by theologians is given in 
the London Catholic Times. For nearly nine years Cardinal Wise- 
man and the English Bishops were under the impression that the 
grant of the plenary indulgence on all the feasts of Our Lord 
and His Immaculate Mother meant every feast, both great and 
small. This wrong view was corrected by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Indulgences in its decree of August 11, 1862, defining 
that when in a grant of Indulgences there were found the words 
“on the feasts of Our Lord” or “on all the feasts of Our Lord” 
or “on each and all of the feasts of Our Lord,” these words 
were to be understood as referring only to the six great feasts 
of Our Lord (Christmas, Circumcision, Epiphany, Easter, As- 
cension, and Corpus Christi) ; and similarly “the feasts” or 
“al) the feasts” or “each and all of the feasts’ of Our Lady 
meant simply her five great feasts (the Immaculate Conception, 
Nativity, Annunciation, Purification and Assumption) ; and that 
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if partial indulgences were granted “on all the other feasts of 
Our Lord or Our Lady,” this meant only those other feasts which 
were celebrated by the universal Church. 

Thereupon Cardinal Wiseman pointed out that through mis- 
understanding the English calendars have marked and priests 
had announced to their people a plenary indulgence on some 
twelve other feasts of Our Lord (including the Holy Name, 
the Sacred Heart, the Precious Blood, Lenten Fridays, etc.) and 
some fifteen lesser feasts of Our Lady (including the Seven 
Dolors, Rosary, Presentation, October Sundays, etc.) and asked 
that to avoid any scandal or any lessening of the frequency of 
Holy Communion due to the desire to gain these indulgences 
the Holy Father should now grant a Plenary Indulgence not 
only for the eleven great feasts, but also for these twenty-seven 
lesser feasts—a petition which the Holy Father granted on 
February 8, 1863, under the same conditions as before, including 
that of “praying before some altar.” 


The Sisters of St. Joseph have flourishing communities in 
Australia. Speaking at the opening of the new convent at 
Wardell, under the care of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Bishop 
Carroll of Linsmore, New South Wales, says the New Zealand 
Tablet, paid a tribute to the foundress of the Order and the 
Sisterhood she had established. The Order of St. Joseph, he 
said, was purely Australian in its foundation and growth. Its 
foundress was born in Fitzroy, Victoria, seventy-one years ago. 
Touched by the number of young people in the bush who were 
growing up in ignorance of God, Mother Mary McKillop set 
herself the task of improving their state. About forty-seven 
years ago she opened the first school in Penola, in South 
Australia. She had with her but two Sisters and the school 

had been a stable. To-day there are 100 convents of the Insti- 
tute with 120 schools and 12,000 children throughout Australia 
and New Zealand under the control of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
They have also 1,000 orphans, waifs and strays, picked up in the 
streets, whom they are caring for. 


The London Universe notes that Catholics are somewhat cal- 
lous to the issues involved in the strife going on between the 
Chinese and their Tibetan neighbors for pre-eminence, but 
it is well that those interested in the progress of Catholic mis- 
sions should realize that if the Lamas gain the day it means 
the hampering and possible destruction of missionary effort in 
that remote country. China presents sufficient obstacles to the 
advance of the Faith, but the difficulties are small as compared 
with what Tibetan predominance would imply for the Catholic 
missionary. “The opposition of these thousands of Lamas is 
a far greater obstacle to the diffusion of the Gospel than the 
physical barriers and severe climate of Tibet,’ says Mother 
Claire de St. Zacharie, F. M. M., writing ‘from the Sisters’ Settle- 
ment at Ta-tsien-loo (Tibet) and the evidence coming from 
such a quarter is not to be disregarded. 
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An Apostolic School for Argentina was begun at Alta Cord- 
oba on January 19, by the Jesuit. Fathers. In Apostolic schools 
youths who are called to a missionary life receive a special 
training. 


A band of musicians, all of them Tobas Indians, organized and 
taught by the Franciscan missionaries of the Chaco, Argentina, 
was the great attraction recently at San Lorenzo, where they 
had gone to take part in the centennial festivities commemor- 
ating the battle of San Lorenzo. Their wonderful proficiency 
was a fine tribute to the skill and enterprize of the missionaries 
and an evidence of what can be accomplished by kindness and 
patience. 


SCIENCE 


The third annual opening of cotton samples, first stored in 
vacuum by the Department of Agriculture in 1910, took place 
recently. Careful practical and technical examination fails to 
disclose the slightest appreciable change in the cotton. This 
result confirms the previous tests and renders it very certain 
that storage of standard types of cotton in vacuum tubes is a 
practical solution of the question of the permanency of such 
standards, The United States official grades, as established by 
action of Congress, are stored at the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington in vacuum tubes to be opened from year to year 
and used as models for the sets of grades sold by the Depart- 
ment in accordance with law. The last Congress directed that 
the official grades be further improved through investigations of 
the waste, tensile strength, and bleaching qualities of the various 
grades. 


Mr. R. de Baillehache, member of the French Commission on 
Units, directs attention to the advantages of the metre-kilo- 
gramme-second system for technical as well as for scientific 
purposes. In view of a possible future legislation he draws up 
a scheme of definitions and suggests several new names for the 
units which up to date have not had any special designation. For 
the unit of capacity the litre is retained and the cubic metre be- 
comes the kilolitre. The unit of force—the cop (Copernicus)— 
gives an acceleration of one metre per second to a mass of one 
kilogramme. The pressure unit—the tor (Torricelli)—is one cop 
per square metre, and is equivalent to ten baries, the kilo- 
gramme degree of water at 15 degrees Centigrade. The ohm, 
volt and ampere stand as at present. 


A preliminary list of the wireless stations which will be ready 
after July the first to transmit time signals over the world has 
just been announced by the International Time Commission. 
These stations are: Paris, San Fernando (Brazil), Arlington, 
(Virginia), Manila, Mogadiscio (Italian Somaliland), Timbuctu, . 
Norddeich-Wilhelmshaven, Massowah (Erythrea), San Fran- 
cisco. The arangement is that no two stations shall send out 
signals at the same hour, and that the wave-length (about 2,500 
metres) be universal. F. TonporF, s.j. 


OBITUARY 


The Very Rev. Charles Ducharme, Provincial Superior of the 
Congregation of Saint Viateur, Canada, died on March 22 at the 
Hotel Dieu, Montreal. For the past twenty years he guided the 
Order in Canada and opened several colleges, academies and 
parish schools throughout the Dominion. Under his wise admin- 
istration the Congregation of Saint Viateur made rapid progress. 
Five times he represented Canada at the General Chapter of his 
Order at the Mother Home in Belgium. He was one of the 
theologians at the Plenary Council of the Church in Canada held 
in Quebec four years ago. 

Father Ducharme was born in Joliette, P. Q., in 1846. He 
made his classical studies at Joliette College, and entered the 
novitiate of the Clerks of St. Viator in 1871. Ordained a priest 
in 1873, he became director of the Primary Novitiate of the Order 
in Canada in 1876. His promotion was rapid. In 1882 he became 
Superior of Joliette College, then Master of Novices, assistant- 
provincial and in 1893 he was elected Provincial Superior of his 
Community in Canada. 


Cardinal Peter Respighi, Vicar-general of the Pope, died in 
Rome, of diabetes, on March 22. Born in Bologna, Sept. 22, 
1843, he was appointed Bishop of Guastalla, Sept. 14, 1891; pro- 
moted to the archbishopric of Ferrara, Nov. 30, 1896, and created 
Cardinal June 19, 1899. 
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